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JOAN OF ARC. 
A Storp of the Kiftcenth Century. 


DONE INTO MODERN ENGLISH BY THE AUTHOR oF ‘‘ CHRONICLES OF THE SCHONBERG-COTTA 
FAMILY.”’ 


I.—PERCIVAL’S STORY. 
WITCH! Joan, the Maid, a witch ! 
No more a witch than St. Catharine 
and all the blessed saints who talked with 
her as with a fellow-citizen of the Golden 
City, whither men sent her long ago. 
Deluded! No more deluded than all the 
goodly fellowship of the martyrs who were 
counted mad by the deluded earth-seekers of 
their own day. 
I have seen her flashing, like Michael the 


Iam as certain as that the sun is in the 
| heavens that she was given to these poor 
| bewildered, barren days of ours, to-be to us 
|as an image of the Christ ; King, Deliverer, 
| Sufferer, Saviour of men; Saviour, not of 
| England or of France, but of all men; to 
lift up before us once more the likeness of 
what He was and is, who gave not His sub-, 
stance only, but Himself for us ; the likeness 
| of what each of us in high or humble place 
| is called to be. 
| Is it strange that I call this warrior- 


Archangel, in her white array, before Orleans. | maiden a likeness of Christ, of Him who 
I have seen her shed tears when she was!| would neither strive nor cry, who _ said, 
wounded, like any other tender girl, yet | “Agenstonde not an evil man, butgif ony 
through all the pain lead the army on. Some | man smyte thee on the ryte cheek, turn to 








of us have seen her weep over the English 
wounded, and sustain the dying in her arms. 
Afterwards, betrayed and delivered to her 
enemies, I have seen her shrink from suffer- 
ing, and yet vanquish torture, succouring and 
saving others even in the flames. 

And I am as sure she was sent of God as 
that I breathe. Sent to rescue torn and 
bleeding France, sent to turn our England 


back from pillage and rape, from the false | 
quest she was on, to her true work and war- | 


fare among the nations. 
VIII. n.s. 


| him the tother ; to hym that will strive with 
| thee in doom, and take away thi coote, leve 
| thou to hym also thi mantle ?”’ 
Yet, I say it with full purpose, from the 
| depths of my soul. The longer I live, the 
more I learn that there is but one likeness of 
the Christ in human hearts ; the love to God 
and man which leads us to lay down life for 
| the brethren, for the world. 

Jeanne, the Maid, laid down her life for 
her land in living, and laid it down in dying. 
| And it is this, in mother, maid, monk, 
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father, priest or king, which is like the King, 
—her King and ours. 

Not enjoyment of His blessed sacraments, 
not raptures of prayer; these may be little 
more than the body’s delight in its dainties, 
in a fresh air on the cheek, or a sweet smell 
in the gardens; but love, the life which 
lives in others, and if death comes in such 
service, takes it as naturally and unhesitat- 
ingly as any other step of the Way of the 
Cross; this is the true imitation of Christ, 
this is the Christ Himself living in men. 

It is good to go over again the story of the 
Maid, the glorious, sorrowful, sacred story, as 
it was interwoven with my own, and as I 
searched it out from friend and foe. 

I go back to the old days, the childhood 
by the Western sea, the sea whose shore no 
man knows, nor even if it has a shore. 

The salt of its spray seems on my old 
withered cheeks as I speak, the sound of its 
waves is in my ears, waves that begin no 
one knows where, and break on the white 
shingles and the pitiless rocks like an echo 
of eternity. 

It was no friendly lapping water to be 
played with, that sea by the old seat of 
Arthur the King, along the thundering shores 
of Tintagel. 

Death was in it, and peril, and power to 
destroy lurked in every one of those breakers 
which dashed like war-horses against the 
rocks, or leaped like reined-in chargers over 
on the great sands. 

We knew it even when we bathed in them 
as boys, my brother Owen and I. 

They seethed up through bottomless holes 
to the top of the wild cliffs, they sent their 
spray miles inland ; and the winds that lashed 
and enraged them levelled the tops of the 
mighty oaks as even as a meadow of cropped 
grass. 

As a battle-field sea and land seemed to 
me then ; as a battle-field life has been to me. 

And I had liever it were so, though I may 
be twisted and gnarled, and cropped like those 
aged wrestling oaks, than grow up smooth 
and even in some inland valley of the world. 

For the fighting has to be done by some 
one, and I had liever it should be by me for 
all I can, than for me by any. 

The stirring of the blood in the battles is 
better than any joys of sloth. And in all 
the battles of the Christ some evil ones are 
slain, and some oppressed ones of the devil 
are rescued and set free. 

Not by blowing trumpets, in these days, 
and marching round walls ever so many 
times do the strongholds of the enemy fall, 





within or without, but by blows and wounds, | 
and shedding of life-blood. 


training early, for none can win the field for 


{| 
Wherefore it is good, I deem, to begin the || 


another, alas! nor can any lose the battle 
for us but ourselves. 
Alas, yes alas ! for all do not win ; and it is 
hard to stand by and see the day lost by those 
we would give life to make conquerors, and 
to know why they lose, and to tell them how | 


to win, and yet be able to succour them no | 
whit, save in some poor feminine after-work || 


of binding up wounds; .and often not even 
that. 
Yes, harder than anything in the world. 
Does the Lord Christ know how hard ? 
Ah, indeed! does He not? He who 
said in words which weep through the ages, 


“Terusalem, Jerusalem, how often would I, || 
>. 4 > | 


and thou wouldst not!” 


Yet, in that old stronghold of ours, of the || 
Trevelyans by the Western seas, rugged out- || 


side as the rocks it seemed part of, there was 
for a while a warm nest tapestried as with 
down from a mother-bird’s wing. 


It is good to think that the rudest strong- || 
hold that bristles defiance from its heights, | 


and the poorest cabin that crouches defence- 


less below, have all been that to some little | 


human creatures in their day—a fortress, and 
a nest. 


The tiniest wren’s wings seem a mighty | 


shield to her nestlings: the fiercest lioness’s || 


roar is as a tender cooing to her whelps. 

And in our old castle by the sea we had 
lion-hearted courage to defend us, and wings 
as soft as any dove’s to nestle under, we 
three —I Percival the eldest, Owen the 
second, and our little sister Elaine. 


Our mother was French, and our father | 


won her on this wise. 

In the early days of this century no 
English coast was safe. The French landed 
at Falmouth, and at Haverford-West in 


Wales, summoned to his aid by the Welsh | 


Prince, Owen Glendower. 
and Easterlings were ever cruising round our 


shores, and pouncing on some undefended | 


village or town. And we were not behind- 


hand in reprisals, we to whom the sea was || 
no accident, but the very element and safe- | 


guard of our existence. Sometimes we had 
letters of marque from the king. Sometimes 
we had none, and did as well without. 

Close to our castle was a little harbour, 
approached by a winding creek, between 
precipitous rocks. Once reached, this creek 
was secure from all winds, but woe worth 
the hapless foreigner who thought to pene- 


The Flemings | 
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trate it unpiloted. This little fishing-port, 
bristling to our foes with fortifications such 
as no human hands could rear, determined 
in a measure the character of our family 
holding. 

It was the only harbour along all that 
range of rugged coast which breasts the sea 
without a shore. Without, absolutely in- 
accessible, and, indeed, invisible to any 
stranger; within, land-locked as a natural 
dock and basin. Beyond it stretched a 
curve of wild rocky coast ; and if any hapless 
vessel were seen in certain winds within the 
are of that curve, within a line which was as 
the string to that fatal bow, every man and 
woman on the land knew she was hopelessly 
doomed ; the wreckers made ready for their 


for souls already in purgatory. 

The protection of this haven made our 
forefathers masters of two elements. ‘The 
elder sons lords of the little wooded valley, 
the miles of mountain pasture, and the few 
fields of thin corn, sprinkled with peasants’ 
huts; the younger ploughing the sea, and 


finding the salt waters themselves no barren 
waste, and oftentimes making raids on our 
neighbours’ coasts. 

In one of these expeditions our father, 
combining with some larger craft from Fal- 
mouth (then smarting from a recent plunder- 
ing expedition equipped by the Duke of 
Orleans), descended on the shores of Brittany, 
and sacked and burned the little town on the 
coast where my mother dwelt. 

My father came upeto the threshold of her 
house just as an old man fell down on it, slain 
by the men-at-arms and sailors from his own 
ship. They rushed into the house to plunder. 
It was a fair house. To us, from our mother’s 
descriptions, it stood as an image of all the 
princely dwellings in the Round Table his- 
tories, which were the romances of our child- 
hood, or of the palaces in the tales of 
Chaucer. 

There were carven chests and tables and 
chairs, and Venice glasses and tapestries 
and embroideries, and goodly furnishings 
and paintings—different, indeed, from the 
bare stone walls and rude benches and 
boards of our castle. 

But tapestries and carvings were little to 
our seamen ; they wanted silver and gold 
and jewels, and such obvious treasures as 
can be carried away swiftly in small vessels 
from a burnt and ruined town. 

Through room after room they hurried, 
seeking the owners, who might tell them 





fs 


prey, and pious souls began their prayers, as | 


reaping their harvests in other men’s sowing, | 


where their treasures were hidden, or buy 
their lives off with a ransom. But room 
after room was empty, until, in a closet in a 
small tower, inside the great bed-chamber, 
they found a young maid alone, clad in 
broidered silk and samite, my father said, 
like Queen Guinevere, and kneeling before 
a great wooden crucifix as large as life, cun- 
ningly carved in wood, with the arms stretched 
wide to embrace the world, and the head 
bowed, not so much as if in weakness as 
| if majestically yielding up the ghost to God 
for man. 

She was kneeling there. She did not rise 
when they burst open the door, but drew 
close to the crucifix and clasped the nailed 
feet in her arms, appealing with her eyes, not 
to the soldiers, but to the Love imaged there. 

The men drew back, and some crossed 
themselves. The image was sacred to them 
as to her. And some of them doubtless 
had in their hearts some memory which 
made the hapless suppliant maid sacred to 
| them, at least for the moment, as if she had 
| been the Blessed Maiden Mother herself. 
| My father was a knight sworn to defend 

women and children; and she, in her or- 
| phaned youth, was both. His purpose was 
formed, according to his wont, in a mo- 
ment. Turning to his men he said,— 

“You know me; you can trust me. I 
claim this house, and all in it, as my share 
of the booty. I will arrange the ransom, 
and see that each of you has his share. -Go 
ye elsewhere, and take what booty ye can. 
Lose no more time here, for whatever time ye 
spend here is lost. Ye know well none of 
you ever fell short of his due by trusting me. 
And,” he added, with a flash of the eyes his 
men knew, ‘none ever lost his due for dis- 
obeying me.” 

One or two of the seamen, new men, 
hired from Falmouth, made a little demur. 
But the old men-at-arms, retainers among 
our own tenantry, and the fishermen from 
our port, who formed the majority of the 
little crew, made no hesitation. 

And as they turned away my father 
added,— 

‘“‘T choose to defend this maiden by my 
knightly duty as my own sister.” 

Whereon Peter the Wright, who told us, 
cried,— 

‘‘ What our lord defends, we defend !” 

And with a ringing Cornish cheer which 
blanched our mother’s cheek, the marauding 
party made off, leaving my father alone with 
the maiden. 

Then, as he often told us, the most diffi- 
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cult part of his task began. For, alone with 
her, a sudden abashment and awe came 
over him, and his French, moreover, not 
being fluent, he knew not what to say. Be- 
sides, the thought of the old man he believed 
to be her father lying dead on the threshold 
struck him dumb. 

At length, after a few moments’ pause, he 
knelt down before the crucifix and crossed 
himself, and said,— 

“Fair dame, thou art in sanctuary here. 
Is there any refuge to which I could take 
thee? By Saint Mary, I will do it at the 
peril of my life. Hast thou kindred at 
hand?” For he still thought the blood of 
the slain lay for ever as a great gulf, never 
to be bridged over, between her and him. 

She rose, and casting down her eyes, said, 
in a tone of hopeless resignation,— 

“T have no kindred. I have been father- 
less and motherless from childhood. My 
uncle rode off from the house this morning, 
when your ships appeared in the offing, to 
get succour.” 

“ Who was it then whom our men slew at 
your door ?” 

“Tt must have been the Sieur Trisserot, 
my uncle’s partner. He wanted me to fly 
with him, and I chose rather to remain here 
and die, if so it pleased the saints.” 

“The Sieur Trisserot was not thy friend, 
then ?” said my father, infinitely relieved, and 
venturing to raise his eyes to the maiden’s 
face. 

“My uncle would have had me be his 
betrothed,” she said frankly, “and I willed 
it not.” 

“Then, perchance, thou art vowed to a 
more sacred bridal ?” he replied. 

“T have vowed nothing,” she replied, the 
pallid hue natural to her slightly changing. 
“Father Gregory said it was not a vocation 
to the religious life to hate any one man as, 
Heaven forgive me, I hated the Sieur Tris- 
serot.” 

“Thou wouldst not, then, that I took thee 
to a convent ?” 

“There is none near,” she said. “Take 
me rather to good Mother Margot’s, in the 
street by the church.” 

“The street by the church is in flames,” he 
said. 

At that moment a tumult of rough voices 
reached them ; rough and uncertain voices, 
as in drunken revel. Unconsciously she 
There was 


crept nearer him for protection. 

no time for hesitation. 
“Maiden,” he said, ‘we know nothing of 

each other but our voices and our faces ; 





but I would trust thine to the end of the 
world. If thou canst trust me, I will seek the 
priest who is with our ships, and we will be 
wed. So only can I have right and might to 
guard thee. And if on reaching our coast 
thou willest otherwise, I swear by St. Mary 
thou shalt have refuge and welcome in the 
fairest nunnery I can find in England or 
France.” 

She did not refuse ; and in that wild way 
our father won his bride, as true and gentle 
a lady as any who ever trod the halls of 
Camelot or Tintagel when the Round Table 
was at its best. 

There was little time to spare. 

The wedding-mass was hastily said. 

Our mother scrupulously refused to carry 
off any of her uncle’s property. The men-at- 
arms, therefore, made free with whatever 
costly stuffs and silver equipage they could 
find ; but to our share came only the few 
jewels she wore, the wooden crucifix at the 
foot of which she had knelt, and an Italian 
picture of the Holy Family by a Florentine 
painter whom our mother used to call the 
Angelical Brother, of colour delicate and 
dainty as young leaves and flowers in spring, 
and with faces innocent and glad as those 
which shine on happy children in their dreams. 

And these remained the great teachers and 
treasures of our childhood. 

Whatever they might have been among 
the rich marbles and mosaics of crowded 
Italian churches, they were more, I think, 
onthe bare walls of our rude old Cornish 
castle, binding three young souls to the sacred 
facts of the gospel story, and letting in on 
them the day-spring of beauty which had 
dawned on the sunny south. 

Our old stronghold must have seemed little 
better than a robber’s den to our mother. 

Carpet and tapestry were unknown in it 
when she came. Silk and samite there were 
none, save in the drapery of the old oaken 
state bed which our grandmother had brought 
at her bridal; and of fine linen there was 
little, save such as had been stored in our 
grandmother’s great wedding chest, the finest 
whereof soon went into small garments to 
wrap her first-born in, me, Percival Trevelyan, 
the eldest of her three children. 

But our mother had little liking for luxury, 
and withal a love of all beauty, which made 
every sunbeam a jewel for her, and every wild 
flower or sea-shell precious as a broidered 
tapestry or chased chalice. Is it the glamour 
of an old man’s memory, or was it the actual 
world she created by her presence? Ialways 
think of the rooms in which she dwelt as 
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enriched with purple and broidered work, 
and fragrant with fresh flower scents ; and of | 
every ramble with her on cliff or beach as if | 
it had been shone on by the sun of the | 
south. 
She had doubtless a fine skill with her | 
needle, which she taught to our little sister 
Elaine ; and, in her hands, unbleached linen, 
or flannel woven from the wool of our own 
sheep, and broidered with such dyes as we | 
could make, seemed, to our eyes, to drape | 

the walls and windows as with creamy velvets. 

Till I die, the picture of the chamber which 
was her own, with the crimson draperies of our | 
grandmother’s bed, and the broidered hang- | 
ings by door and window; the logs blazing on | 
| 


the hearth, and reflected on the oaken floor 
she taught the maids to polish; the sheep- 
skin and wolf-skin mats strewed here and 
there; and in the deep recess of the window 
the solemn crucifix and the tender painting | 
of “The Mother and the Child,” will always 
be to me a heart’s nest of rest and warmth, 
furry and feathery, and warm and soft, just as 
I suppose down, and plumelets, and tufts of 
dry grass, and bits of straw seem to other 
nestlings. 

She was indeed a song-bird and a nest- 
builder, her lissom fingers always busy work- 
ing out some plan of her loving heart and 
active brain. 

There, as we sate on the wolf-skin at her 
feet, she embroidered, and span, and sang 
French lays, or lisped any English song she 
had caught from our people, interrupting song 
and work now and then to lavish caresses on 
one or another of us; or, later, to inspect 
and help the mimic tasks we set ourselves 
in imitation of hers. 

And morning, noon, and evening there 
were the prayers, beside the crucifix and the 
Holy Family. 

These were the measure and picture of 
divine love she gave us: Almighty Power 
becoming as a child to be near the little ones ; 
Divine life bowing to death to succour the 
suffering and to save the dying ; these—and 





herself, the Divine Image in the Tabernacle ! 
not made with hands, enshrined in the 
mother’s heart; love and authority, Divine | 
right to rule, authority only felt when we 
rebelled or strayed, and then only felt as a 
power driving back to love. For she could 
be stern ; the heart of the ruler was in her. 
There was a dignity in that gentle presence 
which guarded court withia court of her being 
from any intrusion. 

When she was present at any revel in the 


under her gentle sway, joyous and childlike 
as she was, and little bent on ruling, order 
came and diligence and thankfulness ; and 
sloth and sadness fled away. 

Moreover, dear as order and beauty were 
to her, the highest order and beauty were 
dearest. I mean goodness and justice ; and 
I well remember how this was stamped on 
our hearts by something that happened one 
winter evening. 

The winds had been very wild for days, 
and my father had been much away, when 
one evening he came up the stone steps 
leading to my mother’s room, with the tramp 
of many feet behind him. Coming upto her 
and kissing her, he said— 

“* T bring thee fair feathers, my lady, to line 
thy nest.” And the men who followed 
brought in a cedarn chest, carved and inlaid 
with other foreign woods, and laid it before 
her and left. 

One beautiful robe after another of rich 
oriental stuffs my father drew out of it, 
and unrolled before her, and at the bottom a 
gorgeous Arabian carpet, which he unfolded 
with fond pride before her feet. 

“My lady’s dainty feet will have some- 
thing at last worthy for them to tread on,” he 
said. 

But she, instead of welcoming his gifts, hid 
her face in her hands and burst into tears. 

*“‘ Beloved,” she sobbed, “ these are bridal 
dresses, and where is the bride?” 

“How can I tell?” he said; “the ship 
was dashed to pieces before we saw it. They 
say she was from France, but none of the 
crew or passengers have been found; only 
this chest dashed and jammed into a cranny 
of the rocks. We scaled them and saved 
it for thee, at some toil and peril of more lives 
than one.” 

She laid her head on his breast, still weep- 
ing. 

“‘ Forgive me,” she said, “ but how could I 
forget the poor face that smiled from these 
splendours last? She may have kindred, 
mother, husband, weeping for her. Let us 
find them, beloved, and send it to them. It 
does not belong to us.” 

For reply, he took the rejected robe in his 
arms, squeezed it passionately together, went 
to the oratory window by the crucifix, opened 
it, and threw it into the foaming cauldron 
which seethed up against the perpendicular 
rocks beneath. 

“It was won for thee at peril of lives 
nearer to thee than this poor young French- 
woman,” he said ; “ but it matters not, let 


hall, the voices grew softer, and everywhere | it go to those to whom it belongs.” 
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And he strode out of the room, leaving 
her weeping, and us children sore amazed 
and dismayed. 

He did not reappear for many hours, and 
when he came back it was dusk ; but all the 
anger had gone out of his voice, as he went 
up to her, bent fondly over her and laid her 
hand cn his cheek. 

“Dear,” he said, “I bring thee another 
kind of offering to-night.” 

And there was a mingled sorrow and ten- 
derness in the broken tones of his deep voice 
which echoes in my ear to-day. 

“ Come down,” he said, “ they are laid in 
the chapel before the altar. There is no- 
thing to shock thee.” 

“ They ?” she said. 

“They; the bodies of the mother and the 
babe,” he could trust his voice to no more. 
And so we went down to the castle chapel, 
our father carrying Elaine on one arm, and 
leading my mother with the other hand, 
while Owen and I crept on awe-stricken 
behind. 

And as we went he murmured in a hoarse 
voice— 

“We found them lying quite peacefully 
on the white sands in a nook of the rocks, 
the babe clasped in the mother’s arms.” 

And there they lay, still, on the bier before 
the altar, with a white drapery shrouding the 
limbs, locked in an embrace stronger than 
death. 

“‘ Give them rest, give them rest,” wailed 
from the aged priest’s voice, in the Requiem 
Mass, As to the body it had been given. 

Indeed, the wild waves seemed to have 
borne them to that resting-place, where they 
were found to all seeming unhurt, like some 
delicate unbroken shell, unwounded and un- 
marred ; only dead. 

We never forgot it, any of us. 

And afterwards a change came over my 
father as to wrecks. 

Before, he, and we too, had shared the 
common feeling of the coast, taking them as 
**God-sends,” committing the poor souls 
indeed Christianly to God, but heeding little 
the poor bodies ; reaping as a sea-harvest 
the treasures they had been snatched from 
by the wild sea, which was to us as a defensive 
army and a fisher of treasure. 

But from that time, it seemed stamped 
indelibly on his heart that the human crea- 
tures were worth unspeakably more than the 
treasures. 

And when a ship in danger loomed on us 
within the fatal string of our rocky bow, he 
never failed to call all his men together to 





save perishing lives, let the goods be rescued 
or not. 

Henceforth, moreover, though he dis- 
tributed a portion of the wrecked goods 
among his men as a reward for the toil and 
danger they encountered, his own portion he 
never more touched, but gave it to the 
nearest religious House, to make provision 
for the shipwrecked. 

Such reaping was there from the sowing of 
our mother’s tears. 

Yet happy as she seemed, and was, I sup- 
pose the rough life and climate told on 
her more delicate nature. 


rambles and plays, partly perhaps because 
they became more boyish, and it was a pride 
to Owen and me to go with the fishermen 
and huntsmen where the women could not fol- 
low. Iremember her more at home in her own 
room, not so much as a voice and a power, 


but as a kind of silent presence of sunshine, | 


a smile welcoming, a love embracing us. I 
think she must have ceased to sing, for the 
warbling of French lays and English ballads 
dies away unexplained from my recollection. 
Yet fragments of story float back to me on 
the tide of that far-off sea; legends of the 
Round Table, and more especially of the 
Quest of the Sangreal. 

I remember a dim splendour as of a far-off 
opened heaven, and the Sacred Chalice float- 


ing down to mortal men, life-blood of agony | 


and wine of joy, seen only by the pure, or 
if seen by the impure, seen but as fire pierc- 
ing to the bones and marrow with keen, 


purifying anguish ; of the Round Table with | 


all its inspiriting adventures, its rescues of the 
oppressed, its joyous triumphings, and jousts, 
and feasts, scattered on this mysterious Quest, 
the knights wandering hither and thither, and 
all the noble company smitten once more 


apart, each on his separate way, all seeking | 


and so few finding, and the king broken- 
hearted, and the kingdom broken. 

And yet through all the ruin glimpses of 
a deeperlove and a higher life, and a wonder- 


ful shining through of the sacred name of | 
Jesus, like a key-note to which all the discords | 


had to come at last. 


The sister of Sir Percival giving the life- | 
blood from her arm to rescue the dying | 
lady; her fair corpse floating alone to its | 


burial on the solitary sea; Sir Lancelot led 
into that mysterious ship, and sailing with the 
dead maiden to the wondrous castle ; Gala- 
had entering the heavenly land as calmly as 
he had entered the hall of the knights. 
Strangely that Quest of the Sangreal is 








For, after that, I | 
? > 
remember less and less her sharing our | 
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 aiingied with the last months of our mother’s 
life. 

| Seas which were familiar to us as our own, 
yet bordered by lands no mortal feet have 
trodden ; lands whose names were household 


| words, suddenly opening straight on heaven ; 


| chambers which angels entered, and no one 
| was surprised ; 
| breaking off unfinished ; 


stories with no beginning 
death and life mys- 


| tically intermingled, with unnameable horror 
‘and unspeakable joy, as they were in that 


death-chamber of my mother’s, which had 


| been a warm, furry, feathery nest to us. 


For she was fading from us slowly, surely ; 


| the body vanquishing the spirit, silencing its 


utterance, and narrowing its outward working 
day by day; the body vanquished by the spirit, 
which shone clearer and clearer through. 
She was passing from us, the spirit of order 
and love and beauty of our home; and every- 
thing seemed breaking up with her. 

Our father refused to see danger, and 
Owen was like him, and never would see 
what he did not wish to see. —They went more 
eagerly than ever to the chase and the fishing 
and when they came home the story of their 


|| adventures stirred our mother’s heart and 
| coloured her cheek for the time, and they 


deemed her recovering, and went forth again 
to the sea and the forest, and smiled at the 
croakings of those who stayed at home. 

But I could not leave. There must be 
some stationary creature to be leant upon in 


| trouble, and in this trouble it happened to be 


me, 


|| My mother in her sure vision of the coming | 
|| sorrow, 
childish ignorance of life and death, 
| needed me, and looked for me. 


our little sister in her horror of 
both 
To me alone | 
our mother would often speak of the things | 
she dreaded in the life around—the wild 


revels, the reckless adventure ; yet her joyous | 


spirit seldom failed. She made a bright 
place of her sick-room; and many a gay 
moment we had by her bedside, we three, 
over the cooking and nursing she taught us. 

Until the night came when I was lying on 
my little bed in a corner awake, while Elaine 
was asleep, and suddenly the dear familiar 
voice came to me with a tone that seemed 
new, and strange, and solemn, and sent a 
shudder through me. 

“Come near,” she said, “ quite near.” 

And I rose and crept near. 

It was a wild night. The spray dashed 
against the window, the wind howled through 
the clefts of the rocks, and the waves dashed 
against the foundations of the castle. And 


there was a sound like the pecking of a bird’s | 





| Deak against the pane, which had a terror for 
us because some one had told us it was a call 
for a soul to come home. But somehow the 
terror seemed gone out of all these things for 
me. ‘The terror was so much more terrible 
in the change in that dear familiar voice. It 
seemed far off, like a voice from the higher 
air, belonging to us and our world no more. 

“My darling,” she said, “I am going 
home. ‘Take care of them all! take care 
of them all for me !” 

And then came a violent fit of coughing, 
and our foster-mother came in from the next 
chamber, and I was sent for Father Adam, 
and there was terror and hurry around her; 
all the household rushing together to join in 
the last prayers, and be present at the last 
sacred rites. 





Terror and tempest within and without, 
winds and waves howling wildly outside, 
battering the walls and rattling the windows; 
within, voices hushed to whispers more fearful 
than any shrieks. But she, meanwhile, lay 
quiet ; with a depth of prayer and peace in 
her eyes, as they turned from us towards 
heaven, with our father’s name sighing on 
her lips, and then clear and full the name 
of “Jesus,” as I never heard it again until 
it rose from the lips of the Maid amidst the 
fires at Rouen, 

And there she lay, at last, for the first 
| time, with no answer in her eyes to mine; 
and yet, boy as I was, inspiration came to me 





with her last words. I seemed not so much 
| to have lost her, as to have to succeed her. 
Not to be cared for any more, but to care 
for others, that was the dying charge. And 
| Elaine, though she had not heard it (none 
| heard those words but me), seemed to feel it, 
for she clung to me, and looked to me to 
| decide, to will, to think, almost it seemed, 
to live and breathe for her. But with my 
| father and Owen it was different. What, 
| indeed, could a child like me do for them? 
From some of those mysterious spells that 
seal the lips of children, I never could tell 
him or any one, then, of those last words. 
He came to me, like a child, for me to 
tell him again and again every detail of the 
last days, and never wearied of my saying 
how his name had been on her lips to the 
last. But the misery mastered him, as it 
must do all whodo not master it. And after 
a time he seemed to shrink from all that 
recalled her, even from Elaine and me. 
The Almighty knows the way He takes, 
but, to all seeming, the world, little or great, 
is not better, but lower and worse for the 





blanks the good leave in it. 
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Gradually the old wild life, which had 
reigned in the castle before our mother 
came to it, was resumed. ‘There were days 
of the chase, followed by drinking bouts 
deep into the night, and the wrecking cus- 
toms stealing in again unreproved, and Owen 
at all the revels; the oaths, for which we 
English were too famous everywhere, seem- 
ing to amuse the revellers like a lady’s jest 
from the boyish lips of Owen, the wit and 
darling of those wild revels; and all my 
mother’s lessons, it seemed, buried with her. 

Her charge lay heavy on me, and I had 
to work it out all alone. How was I to 
“care” for Owen, or any one? What did 
“taking care” mean? Certainly it did not 
mean scolding or even advising. What had 
it meant with our mother? Chiefly, it seemed 
to me, being good and loving. First of all, 
loving. 

This became clear to me one night, when 
the mirth in the hall had been especially wild, 
and Owen especially brilliant, flashing at 
last into impertinence, impertinence which 
angered my father, who forthwith dispatched 
us both to bed. 

As usual, I turned to go into our mother’s 
empty chamber, before I slept, to say the 
old prayers before the crucifix, I asked 
Owen to come with me; but he dashed im- 
patiently away. “Iam no priest,” he said 
pettishly, “though I am not the eldest son. 
Pity thou wert the eldest; I heard old Sir 
Bors say to my father, thou wouldst have 
made a grave and gentle abbot.” 

** And what did our father answer ?” 

‘He only laughed, and said it was as well 
his Jacob had the birthright, the Esaus too 
often only threw it away.” 

“Did my father call me Jacob?” I said; 
and a sudden passion of resentment seized 
me. For Father Adam had been telling 
this history of Esau and Jacob lately to 
Elaine and me, and we agreed in thinking 
Jacob a mean traitor and supplanter. 

“Jacob robbed and cheated his brother. 
What but good have I ever done to thee ?” 

“Good enough,” he laughed lightly— 
“enough and too much. Sermons on swear- 
ing, as good as Father Adam’s. Go to thy 
prayers ; but don’t, I beg, say them double 
for me. I had liever be preached to, than 
prayed for, like a soul in purgatory.” 

His words stung me to the heart, and I 
went alone to our mother’s oratory, not so 
much to pray as to complain to God how 
unjust my brother wes. But I did not find 


the oratory empty. Little Elaine was there. 
“T have been waiting for thee, brother,” she 





said (she always called me only “ brother ”). 
“T thought you would bring Owen.” 

“T have been trying to bring Owen,” I 
said, “and he will not come.” 

“Then we two must pray for him,” she 
said. 

“He told me not,” I said, my heart still | 
a cauldron black and foaming, like that sea | 
outside. 

“That shows he wants it all the more,” 
she said, a little sleepily, leaning her fair 
head on my shoulder. 

“But he has said cruel things to me!” J 
murmured. 

“ Hush!” she whispered, “we must not 
tell God that. It might make him displeased 
with Owen !” 

And she began, and I had to join, and to 
put off mycomplainings. The little one had | 
saved me from one of those terrible prayers | 
which are so like curses. | 

“ Dear brother Owen,” we said ; and “let | 





us say another Our Father for him,” she | 
added. And as I said it, the cauldron in | 
my heart subsided into a soft ripple on a | 
sunny beach. | 

“ Forgive us our trespasses,” I said, “ours, | 
ours.” 
by Owen’s side, he made a sleepy move- 
ment, and said, “‘ Never mind, old man—you 
are not at all like Jacob, nor I like Esau. 
You would give me your birthright if I wanted 
it, I know, and the mess of pottage into the 
bargain. And you may pray for me as much 


| as you will; only come and fish and hunt | 
| with me too!” 


And he went to sleep, quite 
composed by his concession ; for in all our 
little differences, whatever he had done, or | 
left undone, Owen had a wonderful way of 
always being in the end the one, not to be 
forgiven, but to forgive. 

That night, I lay awake a long time, feel- 
ing penitent, but happy, because forgiven 
I hoped by every one, by Owen, by God, 
and by myself. For I had been having a 
bitter taste of the very cauldron of hell, 
which is helpless resentment and hate ; and I 
had come into a vision of heaven, which is 
the victory of love. For some months I 
had been living chiefly for and with Elaine, 
trying to make her life less lonely, scaling rocks 
to get wild birds’ eggs for her, taking her 
out in a boat when it was safe for her, 
training a little moorland pony for her to 
ride, and teaching her to ride it. 

Unconsciously I had been making a 
selfish little Paradise apart for us two, such 
as I thought our mother would smile on, 
and judging from this serene height the poor 
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struggling ones below. And waking up I 
(pam my Paradise a prison in which, while 
| shutting others out, I had shut myself in. 
| But yet it puzzled me, that trying to fulfil 
|'my mother’s command should have brought 
| me to the verge of hating my brother ; and 
I resolved, the next day, to tell Father 
| Adam what she had said, and to ask him 





Peter and Elaine. 





||how I could fulfil it. 

Father Adam had béen taking care of | 
people so many years, he ought to know. In 
general he never seemed to have much to 
say ; but where trouble and perplexity were, 











| 
| 
| 
| 


he was always wanted, and always at hand. | 
And a few days before he had spoken of| 
preparing us for our first communion next| 
Easter. I sought him, therefore, in the| 
chapel, after his morning mass, and told} 
him all. 

“To take care!” he sighed. “To be a 
shepherd, when thou art but a poor helpless 
lamb !” 

“Was it a mistake?” I said, 
question almost blasphemy. 

“Tt was the yearning of the mother’s 
heart, longing to leave something motherly 


feeling the | 
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behind,” he said after a pause. “God 
forbid I should say such sacred, last words 
were a mistake. But there is the devil 
within and around us, the proud discon- 
,tented spirit; and he is content enough to 
-have any of us shepherds, or anything, if 
only he can hinder our being humble 
sheep, following the good shepherd.” 

“ And lambs, of course,” I said, “ cannot 

be shepherds.” 
_ “All the sheep, and lambs too, are shep- 
herds, or shepherd helpers,” he replied,“ as 
far as they are true sheep. The lambs may 
shepherd the lambs, but chiefly by being 
good lambs.” 

“Was I not trying to be a good lamb?” I 
said. 

A little too good, perhaps,” he said, with 
a little dry, kind smile; “as good as a sheep 
dog. A lamb that keeps bleating and moaning 
over the straying ones is, after all, not a shep- 
herd, but only a troublesome lamb.” 

“ But, father, surely I did not bark or 
bite!” I said. 

“No; only growled a little softly,” he 
replied, “ and wert a little too near calling 
in the dogs to bark and bite.” 

I hung my head, feeling not sure whether 
Father Adam misunderstood me, or under- 
stood me better than I understood myself. 

“Can thy father teach thee nothing, and 
give thee no share of his work?” he re- 
sumed. 

“ He has Owen,” I said. 

“But thou hast thy father,” he replied, 
“to honour and obey. And hast thou 
nothing to learn of Owen?” he continued, 
laying his hand a moment on my bowed 
head. “Is there nothing thy brother does 
better than thou?” 

“ Many things,” I said. And by my 
humiliation in saying so I knew that the 
thorn which had fretted the sore in my heart 
was being pulled out. ‘“ He rides and ma- 
nages a boat better than I can.” 

“Then tell him so, and let him teach and 
help thee,” Father Adam replied. “ Keep 
beside him and thy father at sea, at the 
chase, at the feast.” 

“ At the drinking bouts?” I said; “ with 
the oaths and the drunken songs ?” 

‘Other people’s evil words need not hurt 
thee,” said the old man thoughtfully. 

“ But if I should grow used to them, and 








| 


i 


cease to hate them ?” 

“Tf we love good, that is God, enough, 
| we shall never cease to hate evil. If we love 
| our brothers enough, we shall never cease to 





| grieve at what hurts them. We may scorn 





the sin, and hate the sinner. But if we love 
the sinner enough, we must hate the sin.” 

“ But the wrecking,” I resumed, “ which}! 
my mother hated and stopped. Should I be || 
there ?” 

“There, above all,” he said, his dry, slow} 
speech kindling up. “There, to do what 
she would ; save men, instead of cargoes.” 

“Tt is hard,” I said. 

“ The sea zs harder than the shore,” he 
replied ; “ but thou art a man, not a woman. 
Though indeed women, poor things! in their 
way, have as good a share as any of the 
waves and storms.” 

His words seemed stern and sharp to me 
at first. My mother had seemed to lift me| 
to be a sharer with herself. And Father Adam | 
seemed to put me below my brother. 
this just? The old man probably saw this | 








me very gently,— || 
| 


“Thy mother made no mistake, my boy. 
With God’s help thou shalt yet take care of 
them all. 
made many mistakes may :save thee from 
some. ‘There is but one holiness for all, for 
we are all children, and for children, above | 
all—to /earn and to /ove. Those who learn 
are sure to teach. Those who love are sure | 
to serve.” | 

And so with his own hands the old priest 
pushed my little boat off through the breakers, 
and kept me from fancying I was helping 
those in peril on the sea by wailing and 
wringing hands upon the shore. | 

I linger so long on these early days, 
because in them lie the roots of my life, the 
double parentage which linked us with 
France as well as England ; the words of my 
mother, which have been the spring of my 
life, inspiring me to such humble bits of care- 
taking and shepherding as made me under- 
stand a little more Joan the Maid, and 
those to whom the feeding of the great flocks | 
is given. 

The next months I spent beside my | 
brother and my father, learning what I could 
of the craft of the huntsman and the seaman, 
and all knightly exercises. For none of these 
things were play to us. The wild boars and 
wolves had not been driven out of the 
neighbouring forests, and in winter often | 
made inroads on the peasants’ fields. | 

On the sea, perilous as it was, much of | 
our actual livelihood depended. 


And on | 
land or at sea war has been no rare out- | 
break, but the continual state of Christendom | 
during the whole of my life. 

For seventy years the war with France 
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had lasted, from a time s before we were atin 
without symptom of close or decision. 
hero of our boyhood was the valiant young 
King Henry V. Agincourt echoed across 
to us in the autumn of 1414. I remember 
it by the bonfires signalling the victory from 


point to point along our coast, and by my | 


mother having a requiem mass said daily for 
all the slain, French and English; for all, she 


The 


said, met at one gate on the other side of | 


death, and were no more separated into 
French and English there, but into the 
wicked and the just. And into her dying 


| our king’s marriage at Troyes with the French 
| Princess Katharine, brought hope and glad- 


ness. She thought it might bring peace and 
amity, knowing Tess of politics than of pity ; 
and in that hope she went where, with the 
larger vision, it must be easier to wait. 
soon after she died came the birth, 
England and France; and then the death 
of the valiant King Henry V., and the divi- 
sion of power among his brothers, Bedford, 
Gloucester, Beaufort. But never peace. 
II.—ELAINE’S STORY. 
WueEN my brother Percival left me to go 


on his true Quest, to lead the boy’s begin- 
ning of the knightly life with Owen, hunting 


| the wild animals through moor and forest, 


and cleaving the 


wild waves in the fishing | 


And |} 
at | 
Windsor, of the little prince, Henry VI. of | a 


craft, he went forth to a world of life and | 


stir, of living voices and living deeds. But 


! I was left in a land of echoes out of a dead | 


] 


world. 

I sat trying to finish my mother’s em- 
| broideries, or I climbed alone the old places 
where we used to go to bring her flowers 
|} and sea-treasures, or I murmured over 
old prayers. But all, work and wanderings 
and prayers, seemed like dying echoes of 
what had been. Of course I did not say 
this to myself then ; but I understand it now, 
in looking back. 

It seemed to me as if all life were as the 
Morte d’Arthur our mother told us of. I 
wandered alone, like the king by “the waters 
wap and the waves wan,” 
ghosts and echoes, and everything in this 


| life seemed like a heap of broken stories with- 





| 


out meaning, friendship deceived, and love 
loving wrong, and highest hopes ending in 
failure ; and there lay no hope save in death, 


| and not much in that, lest it should prove 


we had entered the next world at the wrong 
gate, and find it as bewildered and inex- 
plicable as this. 


on the shore of 


| 


the | 


| 





ARC, 


I was ee a 1 chad, pam I was feeble and 
dwarfed, and not as other children; and 
when I looked at my own face in my mother’s 
steel mirror sometimes, it seemed to me as 
fair as hers, and when I saw and felt my 
own misshapen limbs, they seemed to me a) 
picture of all this twisted and puzzled world ; 
as if an enemy, a wicked elf, had broken into | 
some sculptor’s carving-chamber, and _ had | 
misplaced all the work, putting heads of | 
angels on bodies of satyrs, and crowning | 
a beautiful arrow-pierced Sebastian with the | 
face of a grinning fool. 

Then I tried to comfort myself by think- 
ing of the Sangreal, of Galahad always victor, 
and Percival victor, though all but van- 
quished, and, above all, of the sister of | 
Percival, who shed the blood from her arm | 
to give life to the dying lady, and thereof | 
herself died. 

That seemed to me the loveliest story of 
ll, the only glimpse of hope in all the dark 
and tangled web of the world. Living blood 
of sacrifice like that might come even from 
a maid like me, from a shrivelled arm like 
mine. 

The sister of Sir Percival became to me | 
like a sister ofmy own. She was my solace, she | 
and the crucifix, my mother’s great wooden | 
crucifix with the bowed head and the tender | 
patience of the brows and lips, and the 
mercy in the outstretched arms. | 

But that also was death ; failure and de- | 
feat and death. How many must have been | 
cruel beyond thought, how many more must | 
have been ungrateful and forgetful exceed- | 
ingly, ere that Healer and Lover of men | 
could have been stretched on that cross ! | 

It was not defeat, it was victory, Father 
Adam said. It was redemption. 

3ut when I thought of our mother dying, 
and the evil things she hated living on, 
and the people she grieved over growing 
worse, of the drinking bouts and the wreck- 
ings, who and what, I kept asking, were re- 
deemed ? 

Mother Margery, our foster-mother, saw, | 
I suppose, that I was growing unnaturally | 
thin and pale and grave. For one day she | 
took me to her cottage in the sheltered nook | 
under the cliff, and she said, “It is not good | 
for pr ones to be alone.” And there all | 
that day I watched Margery spinning and 
then weaving at her loom. And it was a| 
rest and delight to me to see something | 
growing, coming into being, instead of fading, | 
though it was only a ball of yarn and a web | 
of coarse wool. And close at hand, in a| 
shed outside, was her husband Peter’s ‘work: 
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shop, where he made yokes and ploughs and 
benches, It was like a breath of spring to 
me to see this weaving and making. ‘The 
work at the castle seemed so much to be 
mere hunting and driving the creatures to 


men’s harvests, or at best mending or using 
But on 
this lower level of the world I seemed to 
touch higher work, more like God’s, shaping, 
making, and causing new things to be. 
Margery let me come as often and stay as 
long as I liked. She taught me to spin and 
weave, and Peter made me little tools, and 





taught me to shape platters and boxes, for I 
could not bear to make anything not real— 
that could not be used. And to see things 
grow into being out of shapelessness—out of 
nothing—was a delight. Also it took me from 
the weary copying of the embroidery full of 
the traces of my mother’s fingers without her 
smile. 

Peter and I became great friends. 

“Why do not the nobles and knights choose 
to be carpenters,” I said to him one day, “ in- 
stead of huntsmen and fishers? It seems to | 
me as if they chose the work of beasts instead | 
of the work of men.” 

A flash came across Peter’s face. It was | 





| notions to thyself. They have cost us enough 
| already.” 


to me; and at first I did not like it at all. 
I had thought, if I thought at all, that the 
distinction between knights and churls was 
practically inward and eternal, and that our 
servants would naturally be delighted to serve | 
us for ever in the next world. In the Arthur| 
legends there were no poor at all, save serving 
men and people to fight and be killed in the 
great battles. 

But if the Lord Christ had chosen to be a 
carpenter everything seemed turned upside 
down; and who could say if it might not 
continue so in that other world? 

I suppose Margery saw I was displeased, 
for she said to Peter, “ Keep thy levelling 


For some days I did not go back to the 
cottage. But the seed Peter had dropped 
was living, and it grew. The more displeased 
I was the more I wanted to see Peter again, 
and tell him. And, after all, when I came to 
think of it, the poor being so many, if indeed | 
they were more in the place of the Master, the 
world might, after all, be less of a tangle than 
it looked in the legends and from the castle. 

When I went back for some time Peter was} 





| dumb. | 


But the ice soon melted ; and slowly, day | 


not a great ruddy blunted face like many of | by day, a new world all around and beneath 
| those I saw, but a sharp, pallid, eager face,| us, but as unknown as Ind or Cathay,| 
such as might have suited my little body | opened before me; the great world of toiling | 
| better than his, muscular and compact as it | men and women—the masons who built our| 
| was, though not tall. churches and castles, the carpenters who | 
| “ A Great Prince, the Noble of nobles, did | made our beds and tables, the smiths who 
once choose to be a carpenter,” he said. | forged our knightly arms. And this world 

“Vou mean God,” I said, “our Father | here in England, I found, had a history of its 
Christ. But He came from so very high, I | own graven in the hearts of men—a history 
suppose all here below seemed just the same | of toil, and of wrong, of struggles for what 
to Him.” | they deemed Divine rights through what 

“‘T don’t think it all seemed the same,” | we deemed rebellion. There were names 
was Peter’s answer. “ I think He knew, and | honoured as heroic in this world, which we 
chose the best.” | considered infamous, which I had hitherto 

That was quite a new light to me. | heard spoken with a curse, like Judas; John 

Of course I knew Jesus our Lord, and the | Ball, the priest ; Jack Straw, Wat Tyler, or 
blessed apostles and disciples, had been poor, | one of our own class, a traitor to the Church 
| but I always thought they were knights and | and the State, hanged and slowly burned not 





} 


dames all the time, like Sir Joseph of Arima- | 
thea, and St. Mary Magdalene, who lived in 
her own castle, and only put poverty on as a 
disguise, like knights at a joust. 

I knew also that holy men, hermits, and friars 
had chosen to be poor and to wear wretched 
clothes; but every one knew that was be- 
cause they were holy, not because they could 
not help it. 


many years before at St. Giles’s Fields, near 
London, called in this new world “the good 
Lord Cobham.” 

And through this under world, at this 
moment, and for forty years, were sounding 
the words of a Book, an English Book (the 
Book all Christians held sacred, but no other 
Christians seemed to possess, save in Latin), 
plain, homely, mighty, Divine words done 








into English fifty years ago by a learned priest 
called Wycliffe. And this Book Peter seemed 
to know by heart, at least the part of it 


That our heavenly King should have been 
| really a carpenter, and worked at a real bench, 
| like Peter’s, for real bread, was a new thought 
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about our Lord ; for I learned it all from his 
lips. ‘The Book itself was a hidden treasure 
I did not see for years afterwards. 


And wonderful was the hope that story | 


gave tome. It quietly adjusted everything, 
pieced the broken world, and our little broken 
lives—gave meaning to theinexplicable ; and 
yet not by trying to explain things, but simply 
by bringing in the Light. It made me even 
learn to give thanks for my poor misshapen 
body. It was a link with the misshapen, 
twisted world below ; and it was a link with 
the healing Lord, who lived so much among 
the sick. 


In that carpenter’s cottage two things were | 


set open to me, which have made the joy and 


| the work of all my life: the great world of | 
|the poor, of the people ; and the life of the | 


Master. I escaped out of the prison of the 
rich, the luxurious, the few. I learned to 
love the wide world of the toiling, the poor, 
who earn daily bread by daily work. 

And there, walking with them along the 
dusty highways, sailing with them in their 
fishing-boats, asking a drink of water from 
one of them at the village well, toiling beside 
them at the carpenter’s bench, resting with 
them on the grass, clothed like them, eating 
of their common food, paying tax and tribute 
among them; not living in the castle and 
visiting them thence, but living in the fisher- 
man’s cottage, and letting the rich and great, 
if also weary and heavy-laden, come to Him 
—deeper, lower than that, dying the death of 
a bondman, I found my Lord. I found Him 
in the field, by the sea-shore, by the poor 
sick-bed; and wherever He came I found 
Him healing the sick, blessing the children, 
forgiving (which is the highest healing), bring- 
ing patience and hope, and joy unspeakable, 
and light and love. 

Then, going back to the castle, I found 
Him there also. Going back to our mother’s 
crucifix, I found—ah ! I found that the head 
so patiently bowed there was the face I knew 
best, and loved best in all the world. 

And He, not dead, but living. 

Not a soft silvery feather in a sea-gull’s 
breast, not a curve or a fold in a pinion or a 
shell but His living touch was there. Nota 
sick child or a worn-out labourer in the fields 
but through the parched or lisping lips mur- 
mured His, “ Me !—anto Me!” Jesus and 
the poor. Ah, what a world to live—to die 
for! What a life to live with, to live in, to 
live by ! 

And all the while, though we knew it not, 
He was training in the quiet valley by the 
river Meuse, in a peasant’s cottage, helping 
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her father in the fields and her mother by the 
hearth, a child, a little peasant maiden, obey- 
ing the voice of her parents, and with heart 
open to hear the voice of her King, Joan 
the Maid, “ Daughter of God,” deliverer of 
France from ruin and England from crime, 
renewing the world, as of old, from the lowly 
places, whither go the roots and whence spring 
the wells of life. 


Ill.—PETER THE WRIGHT’S STORY. 

WHEN first she came to us—the child, 
the maid, the little Dame Elaine,—came 
to my Margery’s cottage in her dainty 
raiment, her fine linen and purple, her 
| golden net around her brown hair, her 
mother’s jewels clasping her white throat— 
I hated the sight of her. She seemed to me, 
| she and hers, like evil, fair, fat ghouls that 
had lived on the blood of our lost little ones. 
| I was sullen and sour to her in my heart, 
| however Margery might constrain me to be 
courteous. We had suffered so much from 
her like, since the days when, after the 
rising under Wat Tyler, the people had 
trusted themselves like loyal brothers, like 
guileless children, to the royal word of the 
boy-king, Richard, and had then by him 
and his forty thousand been hung like snared 
vermin, or tortured like hunted-down beasts 
of prey. My father was a yeoman with his 
own good freehold then, hardly earned and 
thriftily kept. But the men of law working 
for the barons disputed his title, and robbed 
us of our land, and then, being landless, 
| brought us under the Statute of Labourers, 
and forbade us to leave the land they had 
robbed us of, constraining us to till it for the 
lord, or to live on what he chose to give, 

They dragged us down into bondage 
again, and broke my father’s heart. There 
| was no way left out of our misery but 
| through the Church; and my father, who 
| had learned much of Wycliffe and his 
poor priests, seeing I loved learning, strove 
to get me made a clerk. He hoped I would 
| also have been a priest, either “‘ poor” to 
| teach the poor, which he thought “ divine,” 
or rising on the ladder of the priesthood as 
countless before had done, to bea parson, an 
abbot, or even a bishop, remembering in the 
palace the heart of the poor, and so binding 
poor to rich. 

But, woe to us! the Church herself had 
grown worldly, the abbots were landowners 
as proud as the barons, the bishops were 
courtiers of England or Rome, the friars 
were pardon-sellers and plunderers of the 
poor, and none wanted landless men. 









































And, moreover, the lords did their utmost 
to shut out the old way to freedom from us ; 
they sought to make a law that no son of a 
bondman or bondwoman should be suffered 
to take orders in the Church, lest by that 
means they might be advanced in the world. 

Thus, the end of my learning and reading 
was only that I could read. And so, while my 
feet were as fettered as ever, my mind was 
set free to think, and my eyes were opened to 
see; which only made the bonds chafe 
harder. 

We had but two books (I never learned 


and Wycliffe’s Bible. ‘These we kept care- 
fully hidden in the straw of a mattress, and 
on winter nights, when labour was done, by 
the light of a candle, I used to read. 

Both of the books seemed to deepen 
the gloom. Piers the Plowman sang dole- 
fully how money, meed, and greed ruled all, 
only checked by hunger, which assailed both 
rich and poor. 

For the ravages of the Black Death were 
scarcely over when he wrote, when half the 
people in our parts died within a few months, 
and the fields were left untilled, and half of 
many a stricken flock lay dead, with no priest 
to bury them, and the other half strayed, 


care. for them; and the cattle wandered 
through the unreaped corn, with none to 
hinder or to herd them. That book was a 
doleful picture of a doleful world. 

But the other Book, as all may know, 
dark as its pictures of the world are, being 
true, is nevertheless a book of hope anda 
gospel. Yet to me in those days it brought 
no hope. I thought of it as the book for- 
bidden by the worldly priests, the Lollard 
book, for which men had been content to 
be burnt, which had taught the sheep to 
know and to hate the hireling shepherds, 
which had inspired the generation of my 
father to hope in a just Christ, King of rich 
and poor, and to rise for their divine and 
-human rights, cost what it might. 

And there I stood amidst the ruins of our 
father’s rights and hopes, old wrongs riveted 
down on our necks, as it seemed, for ever, 
with fresh chains. And there was a bitter 
comfort in seeing that the Book condemned 
the robbery of the poor, and said that their 
blood cried out unto God from the ground. 
The blood of the multitudes which had cried 
out so long, and no answer had come, save 
that old promise that there would come a 
bday of Doom! 

Not a little bit here and there was wrong, 
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the Book said to me (as I deemed). All 


Latin), two English books, Piers Plowman | 





helpless and hopeless, with no shepherd to | 
| foster-mother to the boy Percival, and the 





| 


was wrong; popes, and kings, and barons, | 
and priests, and friars. War was wicked, | 
and riches were a curse, and Law only forged | 
chains to fix on the wrongs ; and the burden | 
of all the wrongs rolled ever down and down || 
upon us, the peasants. 
The lord of our village was a hard man; || 
he went to the wars in France, and he must || 
have horses, and caparisons, and arms, and 
men-at-arms, and archers to go with him— | 
will they, nill they. And they went; and 
there was some cruel solace in the thought |} 
that our good bowmen made the noblest || 
blood of France flow like rivers. | 
But my lot was to stay at home, and see | 
hunger lay siege to my own little homestead, || 
and strive to keep him off and fail, and see || 
my children pale, and pine, and die, until at || 


last some scattered sufferers among us took || 
courage, and rose against the lords. But, 
though despair may give courage, it gives || 
scant wisdom ; the leaders and teachers, the 
few nobles and priests, who had led us once, 
were soon gone, on the gibbet, the scaffold, 
or stake. And we had to flee, and Margery 
and I came to the wild Western sea, and | 
there her last babe was born and died, and 
the peasant’s sorrow went, as was wont, to 
supply the lady’s lack. Margery became 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


boy lived and flourished, and we were left 
bereaved and destitute, to toil at the old toil 
for the masters, loathsomely lightened now of 
the maintenance of our beloved. 

And Margery, being but a mother, and 
finding it more needful to love than even to 
live, grew to love the mother and the children. 
But I sate apart, a foreigner among the 
Western men, bitter in heart and hopeless, 
until Elaine the maiden came and crept into 
my heart. 

It was the dwarfed and suffering body, it 
was the wistful look of pain and helplessness 
in the child’s eyes that began to melt the ice. 
And then her tears for our sorrows. 

Margery would never let me talk bitter 
talk to the child, which at first made me 
sullen and silent, and then constrained me 
to tell her what I knew, leaving the bitter- 
ness out; and in telling her the story, the 
wrongs grew sweetened into sorrows. 

For had not she also sorrows, the innocent 
babe? sorrows that looked like wrongs, but 
which, if wrongs, could be traced to no hand 
but Almighty God’s; which made a break 
in the cry of revolt and bitter complaining. 
And then she wrung out of me, I scarce 
know how, the story of the Gospels. And as | 
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|| mangled body ; 


iso rich that the richest had to come 
|| beggars to Him: 


| | 











I told i it to the child, and saw her bi fé ce | 
glow and shine at the words and works of | 
Christ, the form of the Son of man seemed | 
to change to me, and instead of the avenging | 
judge scourging the traffickers from “the | 
Temple, and thundering woe after woe on | 
ithe rich (though that also is true), I saw the 
| Healer touching the outcast leper none would | 
touch, letting the sinner no righteous man | 
would look at touch Him, the young man se | 
|| peasant’s clothes (He was but thirty) take t 
|little children in His arms; the “saad 
| sufferer answering to the blows which knocked | 
|| the nails into the torn hands with “ Father, | 
| forgive them.” 
| Alas, alas ! I saw that poor and rich alike 
had forsaken Him, and had loved Him ; that | 
the rich man had stooped to bury the poor 
that He was so poor that the 
| poorest were rich compared with Him, and 
as | 
that from the throne to | 
‘the dungeon every corner of this earth was 
sacred with his presence, for He was not 
‘conquered but the conqueror, not dead but 
\| living, and loving all—all, rich and poor, 
'| noble and villain, “pound and free. And SO, 
| meaning and hope came into all things slowly, 
very slow ly. For I began to see that to 
grow more like this Son of God, by ever so 
little steps—patient, loving, obedient—was 
| joy, and conquest, and wealth, and royalty ; 
and that this was a kind of shaping that 
came not as a child’s snow image, by easy 
moulding of soft hands, but as with iron 
and gold, by fiery fusing and much ham- 
mering. Wherefore, it was no wonder that 
so much of the world should be more like a 
forge than a hall of feasting. 

Also, the child led me back again, I scarce 
know how, to religion, which I had grown to 
hate as the hollowest of all the hollownesses 
of the false and hollow world ; the cruclest 
deception, because breaking the highest pro- 
mise. 

To her it was not hollow. To her, the 
story of the one True Life linked itself to the 
crucifix, to her mother’s lessons of Creed and 
Paternoster, and Sacrament and Altar. 

She made me say the Our Father again 
morning and night as when I was a child, 
taking it for granted I had never left it out. 
And she made me come to Mass again with 
her on Sunday, if only to hear the praises of 
the Agnus Dei, who takes away the sins of the 
world—the Lamb of God of whom my Book 
spoke, by the old river, and on the throne of 
God. 
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And more, she made me and old Father 








Adam sinalies ; me who h wy grown to hate 
the priests and the friars like poison—not 
without reason; for I found that he and I, 
and others, perchance many of his order, had 
been all the time soldiers in one army, though 
often fighting in the dark against each other. 

Our first acquaintance came about on this 
wise, 

Our little lady expected me to receive the 
Sacrament at Easter. It was many years 
since I had. There had been much angry 
discussion amongst us as to how the body 
and blood of the Lord could or did nourish, 
or whether heavenly treasures could come 
through corrupt human hands ; 
whether the wicked unabsolved priest could 
absolve ; whether unholy hands could con- 
secrate. 

But of all this I could not speak to the 
child. I remember once stammering an 
excuse that I did not like to do what I did 
not understand. But the dark wistful eyes 
looked wonderingly into mine as she said— 

“Ttis not you who have to do it, is it? 
I thought God did it all, and gave it all. If 
He understands and knows how, is not that 
enough? I thought we had only to believe 
and receive ?” 

And the child’s words went deep,—and I 
had to go, as she said. 

Should I starve myself from bread, because 
wise men could not agree how the seed grew 
into the ear, or because the miller was not 
honest P 

Accordingly I went to Father Adam to 
receive absolution. I suppose my manner 
was proud and sullen enough, for the old 
man said— 

“Have you absolved me ? 

I thought he was mocking, and answered 
angrily,— 

“Little enough do the parsons and friars 
care what the flock has to say of them.” 

‘But Iam one who do care,” he replied 
quite seriously and gently. “I mean what I 
say. You have been at mass to-day. Have 
you absolved me?” 

And then he read to me out of his book, 
and showed to me how every day, before 
the people confess to the priest, the priest 
confesses to the people and says, “I confess 
to you, my brothers, that I have sinned 
much by thought, word, and deed ; by my 
fault, by my fault, by my very great fault ; 
and I beseech you, my brethren, to pray for 
me to the Lord our God.” “And you,” said 
Father Adam, “by the mouth of the child 
or man who answers, say, ‘ May the Almighty 
God have mercy on you, and, having for- 
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given your sins, lead you to everlasting life.’ 
Every day I have been saying this to you, 
and you to me.” 

“It is a pity it was in Latin,” I said. 

“ Perhaps it is,” he replied. “The words 
were written hundreds of years before there 
was anything but Latin to say it in. But 
henceforth say it in English, brother, for me. 
You will know when I ask you, by my 
striking my hand on my breast.” 


There could be no suspicion that he was | Lieeniins of Gadara, among the tombs. It} 
the dry, quiet voice had broken | is an age of tombs, and a world of tombs. 
were running over the old| 


jesting now ; 
down, tears 
withered face. 


“Tt is a pity it is all in Latin,” I mur-| robberies 
| churches ; 


mured. “ How was I to know?” 

“Forgive us, brother, forgive me,” he said, 
“let us all forgive each other, priest and 
layman, prince and peasant. There is much 
to forgive.” And then restraining himself, 
and his voice gathering strength and firmness 
as he spoke, he said, “ Only, do not think 
no one ever wanted to set the wrongs of the 
world right before you.” And then he told 
me how every monastery, or at least every 
ancient one, however it might now seem a 
mere society of serf-holders and landowners, 
feasting on the toil of others, had begun in an 
apostolic twelve of hard-working men, living 
on the toil of their own hands, renouncing the 
joys of the world for joy in God, dwelling as 
labouring men among the labouring, as poor 
among the poor, ennobling toil for all, by 
joining it with priestly sacrifice. And friar, 
he said, meant brother. 

If the monks had meant to consecrate 
labour, the friars had meant to glorify 
poverty, to glorify the lot of the multitudes 
by making it the choice of the elect—poverty 
and brotherhood. Poor as the poorest, to 
enrich the poor with heavenly riches, and 
brothers of all men. Prince and peasant 
were to become among them alike poor and 
alike brother. 

“Tf the friars had kept to their first estate,” 
he said, “ the rich would have learned there 
is no title for Christian men, brethren of | 


Christ, higher than brother: the poor would | to help forward His kingdom among men, 











| given. 
| ; > . 
| though we knew it not, the King was filling 


have learned there is no lot higher than 
labour. There would have been no peasant | 
revolt, and no Statute of Labourers, no ould 
Tyler or Jack Straw. The church would 
have gathered all the world into a divinely | 
equal brotherhood, and ordered all men in| 
a divinely differing kingdom.” And then| 
with bitter anguish he lamented things as | 
they hag 


e live! we live,” he said, “like the | 





The monasteries are whited sepulchres ; the | 
friaries are open graves; the Crusades are | 
No man _ now builds great 
no man sings great songs, or | 
does great deeds. We can but copy and 
conclude, and spoil. Not this or that insti- 
tution only—all Christendom is a tomb.” 

“But Christ is risen!” I said, “and we 
pray, Thy kingdom come. Is He then a 
king like Arthur in the legends, slumbering 
in some far-off valley? His kingdom broken 
up, and His work ruined? Is that the 
end ?” 

“That is zof the end,” he replied. “One 
earthquake and one angel rolled the stone 
from His Holy Sepulchre. The heavens shall 
be moved, and shall roll up as a scroll, when 
the stone is rolled away from this unholy 
sepulchre in which we live.” 


‘*What shall we do then?” I said. “ Hate 
the world? Lie down and die ?” 
“Nay,” Father Adam replied; “love the | 


world the Lord loved, and rise up and live, 
and serve and succour every shipwrecked 
wretch we find. Only, brother, never think 
again you were the first to try and set the 
wrongs of the world right, or that you will be 
the last; and remember to pray God to 
forgive us, and me.” 

So I went and received the blessed Sacra- 
ment, and forgave, and prayed to be for- 
And meantime, in one far-off valley, 


| one peasant child with His love, and mould- 
ing her into His likeness, and training her 
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THE GOLD OF HOPE. 


RIGHT shines the sun, but brighter after rain ; 
The clouds that darken make the sky more clear ; 
So rest is sweeter when it follows pain, 
And the sad parting makes our friends more dear. 


’Tis well it should be thus: our Father knows 
The things that work together for our good ; 

We draw a sweetness from our bitter woes— 
We would not have all sunshine if we could. 


The days with all their beauty and their light 
Come from the dark and into dark return ; 

Day speaks of earth, but heaven shines through the night, 
Where in the blue a thousand star-fires burn. 


So runs the law, the law of recompense, 

That binds our life on earth and heaven in one ; 
Faith cannot live when all is sight and sense, 

But faith can live and sing when these are gone. 


We grieve and murmur, for we can but see 

The single thread that flies in silence by ; 
When if we only saw the things to be, 

Our lips would breathe a song and not a sigh. 


Wait then, my soul, and edge the darkening cloud 
With the bright gold that Hope can always lend ; 
And if to-day thou art with sorrow bowed, 
Wait till to-morrow and thy grief shall end! 


And when we reach the limit of our days, 
Beyond the reach of shadows and of night, 
Then shall our every look and voice be praise 
To Him who shines, our Everlasting Light. 
HENRY BURTON. 
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THE CHRISTMAS MESSAGE. 


An Ellustration. 


By THE Rev. Dr. BUTLER, 


HEAD MASTER OF HARROW. 


“T bring you good tidings of great joy, which shall be to all the people.” —St. Luxzg ii. 10. 


I PURPOSE to speak to you of one way in 

which this Christmas message has been 
fulfilled. I shall try to give you a very slight 
sketch of the most heroic enterprise in 
English politics during the last hundred 
years—the Abolition, first of the Slave Trade, 
and then of Slavery. The sketch will be 
meagre in the extreme, touching scarcely at 
all the second of these two parts, and touch- 
ing the first but in outline. Those who have 
studied the subject will see at once how 
much is omitted, and will perhaps feel the 
injustice of many of the omissions ; but some 
sketch I will try to give you, in the hope 
that you may fill it up afterwards for your- 
selves. 

And first I will ask you to remember 
two dates, 1833 and 1773: sixty years 
separate the one from the other. In the 
year 1773 an apparently trivial event 
happened. There was a} boy at school at 
Pocklington, in Yorkshire; he was then 
fourteen years of age. One day he gave a 
schoolfellow a letter to put into the post- 
office, addressed to the editor of the York 
paper. He told this schoolfellow that it was 
in condemnation of the odious traffic in 
human flesh. The young writer of this 
letter was William Wilberforce. That is one 
of the dates. The other is 1833. Great 
events have happened in the interval. The 
French Revolution has burst forth, and 
seemed to exhaust its fury. Buonaparte’s 
career has begun and ended. Pitt, and Nel- 
son, and Wellington have left their stamp 
upon history. The great Reform Bill has just 
been passed, transferring supreme political 
power to the middle classes. We have 
reached the July of 1833. What has become 
of that boy of fourteen of whom we heard 
just sixty years ago? 

A Bill for the Abolition of Slavery was 
read for the second time in the House of 
Commons on Friday, the 26th. The states- 
man* who proposed it, father of the late 
Foreign Secretary, observed in his speech 
that Mr. Wilberforce, on receiving the good 
news, might well exclaim, “ Lord, now lettest 
thou thy servant depart in peace.” The old 
man, on hearing the result of the debate, 
said, ‘‘ Thank God that I should have lived 





® Mr. Stanley, afterwards Earl of Derby. 





to witness a day in which England is willing 
to give twenty millions sterling for the abo- 
lition of slavery!” Three days after, on 
Monday, July 29th, a sacred day in the 
annals of humanity, the venerable Christian 
died, and was followed to his grave in West- 
minster Abbey by all that was greatest and 
best in England. ‘ Never,” says one of his 
biographers,* “had the solemn ritual of the 
Church been pronounced over the grave of 
any of her children with more affecting or 
more appropriate solemnity. Never were 
recited on a more fitting occasion the solemn 
words, ‘I heard a voice from heaven, saying 
unto me, Write. From henceforth blessed 
are the dead which die in the Lord. Even 
so saith the Spirit; for they rest from their 
labours, and their works do follow them.’ ” 

And now what were some of the steps of 
the advance witnessed by those sixty years ?P 
This is the subject with which we have to 
deal to-day. You must try to remember 
that throughout this great campaign there 
were two distinct armies, co-operating indeed 
with each other, but still distinct. There 
was the large body of Christian men and 
women outside Parliament. There was the 
small body of devoted combatants inside 
the walls of the House of Commons. It is the 
second of these of which we must speak the 
most, but we must never forget the first, least 
of all on such a question as this. If ever 
there was a case in which action in Parlia- 
ment grew visibly and distinctly out of the 
Christian conscience of the country, it was this 
struggle for the abolition of the slave trade. 
In truth, this Christian conscience was like a 
great inland lake or reservoir, itself little 
noticed by the casual traveller, out of which 
flowed the mighty river charged with the 
waters of life. It will be our business to 
trace the gradually gathering tide of the river, 
but let us not forget the parent lake. 

Mr. Wilberforce entered Parliament in the 
year 1780, when he was just twenty-one 
years of age. In that very year, being much 
interested in what he had heard of the suffer- 
ings of the West Indian slaves, he instructed 
a friend, then going to Antigua, to collect 
information for him, and expressed his hope 





* The late Sir James Stephen in_“‘ Essays on Ecclesias- 
tical Biography.” i ; 
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that at some time or other he should redress 
the wrongs of those wretched and degraded 
beings. 

In 1783 he had a conversation with a 
Mr. Ramsay, who was just on the point of 
publishing an essay on the treatment of 
slaves, an essay which seems to have been 
the first to call public attention to the atro- 
cities practised on the negro race. 

Two years afterwards, in 1785, a memor- 
able event happened. The Slave Trade was 
set as a subject for a Latin prize essay at 
Cambridge, and the prize was won by the 
famous Thomas Clarkson, who shares with 
Wilberforce not unequally in the glory of this 
great Christian campaign. It is not often 
that we associate prize essays with any great 
political or philanthropical events, but in 
this case it is hardly too much to say that 
a prize essay truly helped to turn the 
course of history. Clarkson was a man of 
an intense nature, hating cruelty. As he pre- 
pared the materials for his essay, he became 
possessed by the subject. He translated his 
Latin essay into English. He republished 
it with large additions, and gave it to the 
world-in the year 1786. 

In the following year Wilberforce definitely 
pledged himself to what was to be his life’s 
work. In his journal of October, 1787, we 
find the following memorable entry: “God 
Almighty has set before me two great objects, 
the Suppression of the Slave Trade and the 
reformation of manners.” 

A striking conviction surely for a man of 
twenty-eight. He brought to his task many 
valuable gifts; an independent fortune; a 
secure seat for the greatest constituency in 
England, the then undivided county of 
York; a wit and social charm pronounced 
by the voice of his contemporaries to be 
unrivalled even in that brilliant age; the 
intimate, affectionate friendship of the 
young Prime Minister, then at the zenith of 
his fame; and a natural gift of eloquence 
which Mr. Pitt himself declared to be greater 
than any he had known. A dazzling collec- 
tion of gifts this, in the highest degree seduc- 
tive. We fancy that if we had such gifts, it 
would be easy to do anything with them. 
But the real truth is, as any one must know 
who has ever studied the life of this admir- 
able man, that these brilliant endowments 
would simply have left him a graceful lounger 
in society, had they not been marshalled, 
controlled, and disciplined by a piety as 
severe as it was genial and lovely. His life 
is in one sense a “light shining before men.” 


In another it is a life “hid with Christ in | 





God.” Had he not been a devoted Christian, 
he would never, to quote the words of his 
late distinguished son,* have left to his 
children “the perilous inheritance of a name 
venerated by the Christian world.” 

In 1788 he was engaged in collecting evi- 
dence to bring before Parliament, but his 
health, always delicate, almost gave way. It 
was taken for granted that he was dying. A 
consultation of the chief physicians of the 
day ended in a declaration made to his 
family, ‘that he had not stamina to last a 
fortnight.” In this state of things, believing 
himself to be dying, he sent for Mr. Pitt, the 
Prime Minister, and obtained from him a 
pledge to take up the Abolition cause, and 
carry it through. 

After a long rest his health returned, and 
at last, on May 12th, 1789, the same year in 
which the States General met at Versailles 
to inaugurate the French Revolution, and 
with it change the current of all modern 
history, he made his first motion in the 
House of Commons in a speech of great 
length. Of this celebrated speech Mr. 
Burke atonce observed that ‘the House, the 
nation, and Europe were under great and 
serious obligations to the speaker for having 
brought forward the subject in a manner the 
most masterly, impressive, and eloquent. 
The principles,” he said, ‘‘ were so well laid 
down, and supported with so much force and 
order, that it equalled anything he had heard 
in modern times, and was not, perhaps, 
to be surpassed in the remains of Grecian 
eloquence.” 

The speech was unanimously applauded, 
and little could the triumphant orator have 
foreboded that seventeen weary years-were to 
pass before the object he sought would be 
obtained. All seemed in his favour. On 
both sides of the House he found powerful 
adherents. The Prime Minister was eager 
in his support. The leader of the Opposi- 
tion, Mr. Fox, was no less eager. On the 
other hand, there were many rich men whose 
interests were at stake, and no tactics were 
left unemployed to arrest the progress of the 
movement. To show you the disastrous 
power of rich men when thoroughly alarmed 
about their own interests, I do not know 
that I can do better than quote a few pas- 
sages from the speeches of Mr. Pitt, perhaps 
the most powerful minister that has ever 
ruled in England. When such a man, so 
strong-willed and so earnest, was overruled 
and overborne for nearly twenty years by 
the dogged opposition of his own supporters, 

™ Samuel Wilberforce, Bishop of Winchester. 
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you may judge of the terrible dead weight in 
politics of wealth and selfishness unscrupu- 
lously combined. 

In April, 1791, when Wilberforce moved 
to prevent the further importation of slaves 
into the British Colonies in the West Indies, 
Mr. Pitt declared that “from the first hour 
of his sitting in Parliament, down to the 
present, among all the questions, whether 
political or personal, in which it had been 
his fortune to take a share, there had never 
been one in which his heart was so deeply 
interested as the present.” Yet the motion, 
thus supported by the Prime Minister, was 
negatived by nearly two to one. 

Again, in April, 1792, he delivered the 
famous speech which is always regarded as 
the grandest of his many oratorical triumphs, 
the speech of which Wilberforce said that, 
during the last half hour, while prophesying 
the future resurrection of Africa, he spoke 
like a man inspired. Yet, in spite of this, 
one of his colleagues was suffered to pro- 
pose a “ gradual,” rather than an immediate 
or early abolition, an amendment which 
removed all serious apprehension from the 
West Indian proprietors. A week after- 
wards, smarting under the humiliation of this 
defeat, the Prime Minister said, “I feel the 
infamy of the trade so heavily, that I am 
ashamed I have not been able to convince 
the House to abandon it altogether at an 
instant, to pronounce with one voice the 
immediate and total abolition. There is no 
excuse for us, seeing this infernal traffic as 
we do. It is the very death of justice to 
utter a syllable in support of it. I know I 
state this subject with warmth. I should 
detest myself for the exercise of moderation. 
I cannot, without suffering every feeling and 
every passion that ought to rise in the cause 
of humanity to sleep within me, speak coolly 
upon such a subject.” Yet all this eloquence 
and all this official authority could only 
succeed in securing that the abolition of the 
trade should be fixed for January 1, 1796, 
—that is, four years in advance, instead of, 
as his own principal colleague advocated, 
January 1, 1800. 

Meanwhile Mr. Wilberforce in the midst 
of his difficulties had received at least one 
cheering voice which must have sent him 
on his way rejoicing. On February 25th, 
1791, that wonderful man, John Wesley, sank 
into the stupor from which he never again 
awoke. No living man had done so much 
to restore vital faith in England. He was 
close upon ninety years of age. The day be- 
fore, he wrote to Mr. Wilberforce as follows: 





“ Unless Divine power has raised you up 
to be an Athanasius contra mundum, I see not 
how you can go through your glorious en- 
terprise in opposing that execrable villainy 
which is the scandal of religion, of England, 
and of human nature. Unless God has 
raised you up for this very thing, you will be 
worm out by the opposition of men and 
devils: but if God be for you, who can 
be against you? Are all of them together 
stronger than God? Oh! be not weary of 
well-doing. Go on in the name of God, and 
in the power of His might, till even American 
slavery, the vilest that ever saw the sun, shall 
vanish away before it. That He who has 
guided you from your youth up may continue 
to strengthen you in this and all things is 
the prayer of your affectionate servant, 

‘© JOHN WESLEY.” 

This is indeed a farewell blessing. Surely 
the parting charge of Moses to Joshua is 
scarcely more impressive. 

In 1793 the Abolitionists had a keen dis- 
appointment. The House of Commons re- 
fused even to confirm its own vote of last 
session. The war with Revolutionary France 
absorbed almost all hearts, and left men but 
little leisure to think of the abstract beauty 
of liberty. Dr. Currie, one of the firmest 
friends of the cause, writes thus to Wilber- 
force : “ If you have still a hope of procuring 
an abolition of the Slave Trade, it must be 
from your trust in God and not in man. 
The war will render all attempts at discussing 
the subject vain, and strengthen the argu- 
ments against the Abolition long after you 
and I are mouldering in our graves.” 

This was one of the gloomiest years. The 
prospect was hardly brighter in the next, 
1794. A motion carried in the House of 
Commons was lost in the Lords. In 1795 
it was still worse. The motion for Abolition 
was lost in the Commons by an increased 
majority. In 1797, 1798, 1799, it was the 
same. In the next four years the state of 
our foreign policy made it expedient to defer 
a renewal of the struggle. At last, in 1804, 
came a new Parliament, and the measure 
was carried in the Commons, but deferred till 
next year by the Lords. Inthe next year, the 
year of Trafalgar, the cause experienced one 
of the saddest of allits reverses. By an appa- 
rently chance majority the motion was re- 
jected by the House of Commons. Wilber- 
force was intensely pained. “I never,” he 
says, “felt so much on any Parliamentary 
occasion. I could not sleep after first waking 
at night. The poor slaves rushed into my 
mind, and the guilt of our wicked land.” 
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Yet the harbour was now near. In January, 
1806, came the death of Mr. Pitt, followed 
by anew ministry, which almost immediately 
abolished the Slave Trade by an immense 
majority. The circumstances of this debate 
were nota little touching. One of the leading 
members of the House, Sir Samuel Romilly, 
entreated young members of Parliament to 
let this day’s event be a lesson to them, how 
much the rewards of virtue exceeded those of 
ambition ; and then contrasted the feelings 
of Napoleon in all his greatness with those 
of the man who would this day lay his head 
upon his pillow, and remember that the 
Slave Trace was no more. At these words, 
we read, “the whole House, surprised into 
a forgetfulness of its ordinary habits, burst | 
forth into acclamations of applause.” 

A few weeks afterwards the bill passed the 
House of Lords and became law. Congra- 
tulations poured in from every quarter. One | 
of the first writers* of the day, commenting | 
on this great victory, observes, “ Oh, what | | 





but of this there is no time to speak. Neither, 
again, can Ido more than just remind you 
that the last ten years—the years of your own 
boyhood—have seen the abolition of slavery 
in America, and of serfdom in Russia ; and 
now there remains a final work to be achieved 
in central Africa. The enterprise has been 
magnificently inaugurated by Livingstone, 
and others have sought, and are even now 
seeking, to emulate his example. The time 
will come when their efforts, like the efforts 
of Wilberforce, of Clarkson, and of Buxton, 
will be looked back to as accomplished 
victories, and we shall believe that our 
hearts were with them, just as we now take 
for granted that, if we had lived eighty years 
ago, we should have been supporters of Wil- 
berforce. It will then seem strange that the 
campaign should never have been attempted 
before, and that the combatants should have 
been so few. 

It is always so. 
Christian victories are won. 


This is the way in which 
Let our hearts, 


twenty years in the life of one man those | my friends, go with all those who attempt to 
were, which abolished the Slave Trade! How} win them. Let them carry with them our 
precious is time! How valuable and dig-'| sympathies and our prayers. May it be 
nified is human life, which in general appears | granted to them to see the results of their 
so base and miserable ! How noble and | labours, and in all hours of defeat and de- 
sacred is human nature, made capable of | pression to feel the sustaining hand of God. 








achieving such truly great exploits !” 

As to Wilberforce himself, if I may once 
more quote his eloquent biographer, “he 
retired (from these plaudits) to prostrate him- 
self before the Giver of all good things in 
profound humility and thankfulness, wonder- 
ing at the unmerited bounty of God, who had 
carried him through twenty years of unre- 
mitting labour, and bestowed on him a name 
of imperishable glory.” 

I must not push the subject farther. Ano- 
ther campaign of twenty years was to begin 
for the abolition of slavery itself. Other 
younger and honoured names were to come 
to the front and receive their meed of honour, 








* Sir James Mackintosh. 


| We at home repeat the verses of Scripture 
| almost mechanically, almost by rote. 


But 
conceive what it must be to a man travelling 
with his life in his hands, skulls of wretched 
outcasts strewing his path, his limbs perhaps 
relaxed by fever, and scarcely a country- 
man near. Conceive, I say, what it must be 
to such a man to have his mind drawn 
suddenly homewards and heavenwards by 
the majestic assurance of the Psalm, “‘ Whoso 
dwelleth under the defence of the Most High 
shall abide under the shadow of the Al- 
mighty ;” or to hear, as in a distant dream, 
the Christmas bells with their old message 


| of great joy toall the people, “Glory to God 
|in the highest, 
| will towards men.” 


and on earth peace, good 
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Two Christmas Eves. 
By Mrs, CHARLES GARNETT. 


T was Christmas Eve. A damp fog hung 
everywhere. Spectres of great trees 
stretched their gaunt.arms indistinctly over- 
head, and the rooks cowered as their nests 
swung in mid air. Outside the thick damp | 
darkness reigned a dull, obstinate, pene- | 


trating fog. When any one opened the 
door in it rushed, and for a moment trans- 
formed the warm room, chilling the inmates, 
,and hanging in a dim cloud round the Yule 
‘candles and the Christmas log ; but only for 
a moment. The warmth and light were 
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stronger than the evil genius, and he sank 
and gradually disappeared. No more per- 
fect picture of comfort could be seen that 
evening than was found in Beaton Hall. 
The long drawing-room was lighted by a 
dozen wax candles, and a wood fire, in 
honour of the evening, sparkled and crackled 
on the tiled hearth. 

A group of prosperous people was there. 
An old lady and gentleman, evidently the 
squire and his wife, both still hale and hand- 
some, three daughters, and a tall son who 
wandered up and down, composed it. Upon 
a centre table were heaped rich Christmas 
presents—jewels and books, and dric-a-brac 
—presents sent that morning from loving 
friends. One young lady stood by it, idly 
turning them over. A knock came at the 
door, and a silver-haired little woman en- 
tered. Her voice shook with emotion as 
she cried, “Oh, Mr. John! oh, master! it’s 
all well over, and the baby has come—a 
beautiful boy he is!” 

** And likely to live, nurse ?” 

“ Ay, squire, strong enough to live to be 
as old as me.” 

“ Thank God !” 

And the squire grasped his son’s hand. 
But the youngest girl threw down the volume 
in her hand, darted from the room, down 
a long passage, and away to the servants’ 
hall. Carr, the old gamekeeper, was sitting 
anxiously waiting, his two pointers at his 
feet and his gun between his knees. He 
started to his feet, and the others, more than 
a dozen men and women, looked eagerly 
towards the young girl standing there in her 
white dress and with her radiant face. She 
cried, “ Hush, nurse! Z must tell them. 
Carr, the Captain has a beautiful little 
son !” 

“Hurrah, missey! What a rare Christmas 
gift! I’m better pleased nor if I’d found 
twenty pounds. Here’s to the young master’s 
health.” 

And the old servant, doffing his fur cap, 
raised a great cup of heated beer to his lips— 
which had been standing near him untasted 
—and drank off the toast. The others 
burst into such a rush of mirth and talk that 
nurse closed the double doors as she returned 
up-stairs. There a happy mother gazed on 
a tiny face with unutterable love, and she 








whispered to the baby low, sweet words, as 
though, even now, he could understand them— 

“We have waited for you five long years, 
baby, and you have come at last. Welcome, 
welcome, my darling! May you have a 
long life, a happy one too, so far as we can 








make it, my precious son! and our dear 
wee boy, our Christmas gift!” And thankful 
tears fell from her sweet eyes and dropped 
on the child’s face. 

Outside willing feet were running to the old 
church tower, and as the joyous peal broke 
through the fog and mist over the village, 
and carried the happy news far and wide, 
rejoicing set in in farm and cottage and 
shielding, and much good luck was prophe- 
sied for the little heir, who was also a Christ- 
mas child. Many hearts were happy that 
night, for a human life had begun, one which 
would bring to numbers beside the boy him- 
self good or ill. Wide lands and rich 
domains would be at that child’s disposal. 
Love, tendance, and riches were his. He 
came as a Christmas gift, and all hearts 
around him gave him welcome. 

* * * * * 

The same evening old John Granger was 
seated in his hut, for the four walls and 
thatched roof did not deserve the name of a 
cottage, and leaning forwards he cowered 
over a few sticks burning in the grate. 

Old John was ill ; he had long been ill, and 
gradually grew worse. It was all he could 
do now to totter down to the river’s bank 
and bear home the bits of floated wood he 
might find there. ‘ What mustIdo? What 
must I do? I’s nearly done for. Tom 
Hawker might have come round, though it 
is Christmastide ; I was sure he would. It’s 
only a drop of tea I want, I’m past the bread 
now, and not a sup have I had this blessed 
day. Well, I'll say my prayer and I'll go to 
bed—maybe I shall get warm there !” 

As John Granger laid on his poor mattress, 
his covering the clothes he had just taken 
off and a worn-out horse-rug, a spasm of 
pain startling him awake each time he hoped 
to sleep, many thoughts came dimly trooping 
through his mind, not distinctly and vividly, 
but dimly, as though wrapped in the fog 
which penetrated the room from the raw 
night outside. 

“Wife and children gone! Yes, all of ’em ; 
even little Polly. Ay, to be sure though, 
she went the very first! How sweetly she 
sang her carol at the School Feast! What 
a bonnie little maid she was! That’s forty 
years agone now. And then the rest—five 
of ’em—and all gone! And the dear old 
woman too! Always been poor—yes, but 
worse since she went—alone and pined! 
Well! seems as though all the work I’ve ever 
done for the Lord was to hug a cross; and 
now I’se nigh done for, and then——” 

The old man became fully conscious. The 
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{ 
distant bells clashed out their merry peal ; 
a voice they seemed to have, and to keep 
repeating, “‘ There remaineth an inheritance.” 
John sat up in his bed. ‘So there does, 
dear Lord. Forgive me, Lord, for fretting ; 
I'll bide Thy time ; Thou’ll give me them all 





back, and more, and more.” 


The old man lay quietly down, and waited. 
He had not very long to wait. The King 
spoke a word. An angel carried a Christmas 
gift toheaven. Old John was born to the “ in- 
heritance incorruptible, undefiled, that fadeth 
not away.” Over the child’s birth, men re- 
joiced ; over the old man’s, the angels of God. 





THE ENGINE-DRIVER. 


By THE Rev, T. 


Mot of us pass in and out of railway 

stations somewhat hurriedly. With 
some of the officials—the ticket-clerks and 
porters—we exchange a few of the briefest 
possible sentences, and, in spite of “cautions ” 
by the authorities, a good many travellers 
are in the habit of giving a small fee to the last- 
mentioned of these public servants. The rail- 
way guard is to some extent the companion 
of the passengers; at any rate we see him 
looking after his charge at every station at 
which our train stops, and we have a general 
idea that he is always within hail if we want 
him. But when our tickets are taken, our 
boxes and portmanteaus, if we are so unfor- 
tunate as to have any, stowed away, and our 
seats secured, we usually dismiss all thought 
of the agents by whose care and skill we are 
conducted to our destination. We settle 
down to our book or our newspaper, or find 
amusement by looking out upon the ever- 
changing panorama which seems to be 
rapidly passing by the carriage window. 
When we get to the end of our journey, 
if we are a few minutes late we grumble, 
with a vague, impersonal sort of reference to 
“‘the train,” or “the line,” or perhaps “ the 
company,” but if we are in good time we 
probably make no remark at all about the 
matter. 

For several hours, however, it may be, 
our safety, and even our life, has been largely 
dependent upon the faithful and intelligent 
performance of duty by one man—the engine- 
driver. We catch a glimpse of him now and 
then, with his companion the fireman, if we 
have to pass the engine. Here and there 





a passenger says a kindly word, and perhaps 
hands him a newspaper, but this is the ex- 
ception. And, indeed, the engine-driver 
himself generally looks like an habitually 
taciturn man. His scorched and weather- 
beaten face has a preoccupied expression, 
as if he were absorbed in contemplation. 
He is rarely seen to converse even with the 
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fireman who stands beside him. ‘To a great 
extent the nature of his employment seems 
to isolate him, and he watches the throng of 
travellers in their “exits and entrances” with 
the sedate air of one who has got out of the 
common currents of our crowded existence, 
and who gravely surveys us now and then 
from the vantage-ground afforded by a few 
feet of iron plating. 

Of the engine-driver in private life the 
present writer knows little or nothing, but he 
has often thought that the services which 
the men who follow this calling render the 
community have scarcely yet received their 
due meed of sympathetic recognition. The 
value of such recognition is not exactly to be 
estimated, nor, perhaps, is the form which it 
shall take to be definitely set forth. But it 
is not on that account a matter of indiffer- 
ence. The public appreciation of any class 
of men has some influence in maintaining the 
standard of character and of feeling in that 
class, and thus reacts for the public good. 
Men who are not altogether base respond to 
the good impressions and high expectations 
which may have been formed concerning 
them. Every profession and public occupa- 
tion to some extent is affected by public 
opinion, and answers to the sense of the 
public estimate. There was sound philosophy 
in the hoisting of that historic signal, which 
inaugurated one of the most celebrated 
English naval victories: ‘“ England expects 
every man to do his duty.” There was 
scarcely a common sailor in the British fleet 
whose pulse did not throb with new energy, ‘ 
and who did not feel himself girded for more 
gallant service, when those simple and wisely 
chosen words passed from ship to ship. And 
influences and considerations which stir men 
to heroism on great occasions are acting, we | 
may be sure, and reacting, every day in the 
common course of life. It is with the desire 
to help, if in ever so small a measure, towards 
the formation and extension of a true, kindly 
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and Christian public sentiment towards a 
class of men whose services we all receive, 
that these lines are written. 

Under ordinary circumstances the duties 


of the engine-driver involve not a little hard- | 
| arrangements. 


ship, and there are occasions when they 
require courage and presence of mind in an 
unusual degree. For danger seems never to 
be very far distant in all kinds of human 
locomotion, and the railway traffic of modern 
times is carried on at a cost to life and limb 
which, whatever may be said about it com- 
paratively, makes, when summed up, a 
ghastly total. The engine-driver and his 
“mate” are. exposed, generally with very 
slight protection, often with no protection 
at all, to all the trying vicissitudes of weather 
which characterize our climate. Through 
blinding sleet and snow, through chill drench- 
ing rain, amidst the frosts of winter and the 
fierce heats of summer, in the blackness of 
the night and under the glare of the meridian 
sun, through raging wind and furious tempest, 
the journey must be performed; the vast 
and complicated machine by which the 
motive force is applied to the long train of 
carriages or waggons must thunder along its 
iron way, controlled by a firm hand, watched 
by a steady eye, and cared for by a quick in- 
telligence. The engine-driver has on the 
one hand to give constant heed to the signals, 
which he is bound implicitly to obey, and on 
the other hand carefully to calculate his rate 
of speed ; for every minute of time occupied 
beyond the appointed period for the per- 
formance of a journey must be accounted 
for, and if a man cannot keep time he forfeits 
his prospects of promotion, and is in danger 
of losing his post. All this implies a con- 
siderable strain upon both mental and physi- 
cal energies, and the engine-driver sooner or 
later generally has to pay the penalty of this 
severe testing of his powers. Rheumatism, 
chest affections, and a failure of strength in 
the feet and limbs, are frequently the expe- 
riences which fall to his lot as the years go 
on, and which can be readily traced to such 
causes as his exposure to the weather and the 
heat of the engine, and to the incessant 
vibration of his limited standing place. His 
hours of labour are perhaps generally longer 
than they ought to be, and certainly they are 
occasionally altogether unreasonable. A bad 
practice, we are told, prevails on many lines 
of working drivers a great number of hours 
consecutively and then keeping them in long 
idleness, so that their pay shall not include 
overtime. Facts every now and then come 
to light as to this question of long hours 
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which rightly shock public feeling, and which 
seem to make it sufficiently clear that there 
is need of authoritative regulation of the 
hours of labour of all the railway servants 
actually engaged in carrying out the traffic 
A specimen of such facts we 
find quoted from an inspector’s report, in a 
pamphlet before us.* Referring to an acci- 
dent which occurred on the North Stafford- 
shire Railway some time ago, the writer 
says: ‘The guard was seriously injured and 
has since died. He had been nineteen hours 
on duty, was over-fatigued (very possibly 
asleep), and omitted to apply his brake. 
The driver of the engine was stated to have 
been confused by drink after having been on 
duty for thirty-two hours. He was employed 
altogether forty hours.” The fireman, who, 
it is said, “had been asleep on the engine 
and was unfit for duty,” had been employed 
the same number of hours ata stretch! In 
the interests of public security, even if not 
for the sake of the poor men themselves, 
such disgraceful over-taxing of human powers 
of endurance ought to be sternly prevented 
by the law. 

Instances not unfrequently occur which 
suggest to us the existence of a vast amount 
of brave endurance and of true heroism, 
which, if they were generally known, would 
elicit admiration and sympathy not less cor- 
dial than that which we bestow, for example, 
upon our sailors. There is reason to believe 
that many a gallant engine-driver has clung 
to his post in moments of imminent peril, 
courageously risking and forfeiting his life, 
in order to fulfil his duty and if possible save 
his train. In other cases, which happily 
have not proved fatal, the same qualities of 
cool courage and decision have not been 
wanting. ‘The following may no doubt be 
regarded as a typical incident:—A driver 
named Standiford, in charge of an up mid- 
night mail, expected to pass a driver named 
Coven, near the Harrow Junction, Coven 
being in charge of a mail going down. As 
they did not pass near the usual spot, Standi- 
ford became anxious and eagerly watched 
every signal. Something, he thought, must 
be wrong, for it was very unusual for the 
mail to be late, and it was now some seven- 
teen minutes overdue. While the fireman 
stood “steady to his brake,” Standiford 
never lifted his hand from the regulator- 
handle. Suddenly, he felt -and heard a dull 
thud, indicating that the engine had struck 
something on the line. A spot of oil, as he 











* “Railway Servants: An Appeal to Parliament and the 


| Public.” 
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supposed, had settled on his face, but on 
wiping it off with the back of his hand he 
perceived that it was blood. He at once 
shut off the steam and ordered his mate to 
stop the train. At this moment he heard the 


speed. Instantly he seized the lamp with 
his right hand and swung it as a danger 
signal, at the same time, with his left hand, 
opening the steam-whistle. Coven, who was 
on the alert, observed the warning and pulled 
up his train, and when he got down to see 
what was the matter, he found, a few yards 
in front of his engine, two dead steers, and 
ten living ones wandering about the track. 
It is almost needless to say that so serious 








an obstruction, if Standiford’s warning had 


down mail coming along at a tremendous | 
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not been given with such self-possession and 
instant decision, might have led to a distress- 
ing accident, and would certainly have 
caused painful alarm. Here is another case 
in which similar promptitude and courage 
were exhibited under circumstances of pro- 
bably yet greater peril. A driver at Woking 
was crossing from one line to another, when, 
to his dismay, he suddenly perceived that 
the Exeter express was coming. Two courses 
seemed to present themselves: either he 
might throw himself from his engine, and so 
probably save himself, and leave his train to 
an inevitable collision, or he might endeavour 
to run on in front of the express until it 
should be possible to bring it to a stand. 
He chose the latter course, and although at 
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one time the engine of the express was 
within a yard or two of him, he effected his 
object and got his train away in safety. 

There are about 10,000 engine-drivers in 
Great Britain, and as nearly as possible the 
same number of firemen, while the other 
railway servants employed in actually attend- 
ing to the traffic number certainly consider- 
ably more than 100,000 men. It is a start- 
ling and painful fact that the returns of 
railway management for 1874, 1875, and 1876, 
show that during this period 2,249 railway 
servants were killed, and 10,305 were in- 
jured. ‘Statistics of the different proportions 
in which these lamentable oceurrences took 
place in the various classes of railway ser- 
vants are before us, but we do not feel that 
they are comprehensive enough to afford safe 
ground for very much generalisation. This, 
however, is clear, that among those who 
incur the most serious risk we must certainly 
class the engine-drivers. The companies 
allege that a very large proportion of these 
“accidents” arise from the carelessness of 
the railway servants themselves. But it has 
been proved again and again in evidence 
before Parliamentary Committees that this 
statement is only very partially true, and-that 
a few obviously reasonable precautions, which 
have been repeatedly pointed out, might have 
prevented the occurrence of a large number 
even of the accidents which are by the com- 
panies attributed to carelessness. Moreover, 
the perils and responsibilities of at least some 
of the railway servants scarcely seem to be 
considered in the scale of remuneration 
awarded to them. Taking the case of the 
engine-drivers—who, with their comrades the 
firemen, and such other officials as signalmen 
and shunters, are least likely to receive any 
addition to their wages in the form of gratui- 
ties from the public—we find that the wages 
of an engine-driver vary from about thirty 
shillings to two pounds five shillings a week. 
In Scotland we believe that the rate of pay- 
ment is considerably lower than in England, 
and it must be understood that the higher 
figure named represents the payment only of 
the most liberal companies to the most 
capable men. 

It is not our desire to make out a case of 
oppression or of extreme hardship on behalf 
of engine-drivers or of any other class of the 
servants employed upon our railways. We 
have indicated sufficient evidence that their 
lot is not unfrequently severe. But we wish 
to point out that the public owe a certain 
consideration to classes of this kind, because 
from the nature of their position they stand 





specially in need of Parliamentary protection. 
The tendency of all great public organizations 
is to forget the claims of the individual ; and 
one of the most serious drawbacks of the 
modern development of commercial enter- 
prise is that the connection between em- 
ployer and employed has become less direct, 
and the natural sympathy between them pro- 
portionately lessened. In great public enter- 
prises like those connected with railways, 
unless a sense of duty be cherished by the 
public, the tendency is that the men employed 
should be regarded very much in the same 
light as the “rolling stock”—to be main- 
tained simply at the least possible:cost. In 
1874, under the impression produced by 
some distressing accidents, a Royal Commis- 
sion was appointed to inquire into the subject 
of accidents to railway servants. That Com- 





mission presented its report to Parliament in | 


1876, having taken a great mass of impor- 
tant evidence, 


The report embodied a con- , 


siderable number of recommendations as to | 
matters upon which legislation was required, | 
but we believe we are correct in stating that | 


hitherto no legislation upon the matters re- 
ferred to has taken place: There is one point 
in which it seems to us an alteration in the 
existing law is urgently required. As the law 
now stands, the railway servant who meets 
with an accident, fatal or otherwise, in the 
discharge of his duties, has no legal claim 
for compensation from the company employ- 
ing him. It is true that the companies often 
“do something” for those who are thus 
overtaken by misfortune, but cases of hard- 
ship occur in sufficient number to show that 
the claims of the injured or bereaved in such 
cases ought not to be left on such a pre- 
carious footing. A case which occurred in 
1876 may be mentioned as a sample of 
many others. A train between Blandford 
and Wimborne ran off the line, and tore up 
the line for some five hundred yards before it 
came to a standstill. 
that the circumstance was due to the de- 
cayed condition of the road ; “the sleepers 
were so rotten that they could be broken to 
pieces between the finger and thumb.” The 
driver of the train, “the oldest and most 
experienced driver on the line, was killed.” 
His wife and family were left penniless, but 
they had no legal remedy or ground of action 
for damages against the company. Again, 
the case has frequently occurred of the 
signalman being at fault. The driver, how- 
ever, is bound implicitly to obey the signal- 





The inquiry showed | 


man’s directions, and is liable to a criminal | 


prosecution if he does not do so. 








But if in | 
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obeying a false signal the driver should incur 
injury or death there is no legal claim what- 
ever for compensation. 

It seems as if the engine-drivers, and in- 
deed the railway servants generally, wanted an 
able Christian friend, such as the sailors have 
found in Mr. Plimsoll, to espouse their cause 
in Parliament. And certainly a full know- 
ledge and appreciation of the case of railway 





servants—and particularly of the class to 
which we have more especially referred in 
this paper—on the part of the public gene- 
rally, would draw forth, we cannot doubt, a 
feeling of sympathy and regard towards those 
who serve us when we travel on the iron rail 
similar to that which we rightly cherish 
towards those who serve us in our travels 
and our traffic on the sea. 





JOHN ASHWORTH, 
Tradesman and Ebangelist. 
By ALEXANDER MACLEOD SYMINGTON. 


R. ASHWORTH died nearly four years 

ago, in his sixty-second year. For fif- 

teen years or more before, he was well-known 
—famous, indeed, above many—as a single- 


| hearted worker among the poorest of the 





poor, a popular lecturer, and the writer of 
certain “Strange Tales.” When he visited 
Edinburgh in 1869 the first Editor of the 
Sunpay MaGazinE introduced him to a 
crowded audience as one whose “ books are 
beyond all my praise; they are circulated by 
thousands, yea, by millions, and not only in 
the cottages of the poor, but in the mansions 
of the rich.” Next day he crossed the city 
to breakfast with him, and “have about two 
hours’ talk with one of God’s honoured ser- 
vants.” John Ashworth was a man after Dr. 
Guthrie’s heart, his equal in thorough-going 
devotion to the cause of the most wretched 
and degraded. We have now the oppor- 
tunity of knowing the history of so good and 
successful a life, and a noble story it is of 
the triumph of faith and principle. None of 
his own strange tales has in it more of pathos 
and instruction. 

For the surroundings of his childhood we 
must go to one of the suburbs of Rochdale, 
a mean-built, grimy, toil-stained place, full of 
coarse sounds, fighting dogs and their worthy 
masters, unsexed women, drink, gambling, 
profanity. Such were Cutgate and Bagslate 
in 1813, and later. When John Ashworth 
was born in that year, the eighth child of a 
tippling weaver, an old woman kissed him 
and said, “ Ay, bless thee, thou’rt a fine lad, 
but thou’rt one too many.” The good neigh- 
bour was mistaken, for there is another side 
to ‘the picture besides the dark one, which 
Mr. Calman * and Mr. Ashworth himself have 
drawn. ‘There was a thriving Sunday-school 
in Bagslate, and there were some of God’s 





* “Life and Labours of John Ashworth.” By A. L. Cal- 
man. Manchester: Tubbs and Brook, 





hidden ones scattered among the rough mass 
of woollen weavers. John Ashworth’s mother 
was one of these, and no Mary, no Monica 
ever enjoyed more remarkably the reward of 
persevering prayer. ‘This is the very boy, of 
whom every child has heard, who went to 
Sunday-school with bare feet and a pinafore 
of literal sackcloth, on which the word wooL 
was stamped in big black letters. His mother 
gently laid her hand on his head one Satur- 
day night when he was playing marbles, and 
asked him to come into the house with her. 
Then she begged him to go to bed, though 
it was still early and the boys were playing 
in the streets, that she might mend his trou- 
sers and wash his shirt : ‘‘ For though we are 
poor we ought to be clean. I intended to 
get you a pair of clogs, but I am not able. 
Iam making you a pinafore of part of a 
wool sheet ; it will cover your ragged clothes, 
and you will then look a little better.” 
So to bed he went, naked ; not to sleep, but 
to build grand castles in the air about the 
time when he should be a man and his 
mother should work no longer, but live ina 
nice house, and wear fine clothes, and have 
an eight-day clock and mahogany drawers 
and muslin curtains. “Then,” says he, “I 
fell asleep, a man of great importance, and 
awoke in the morning without a shirt.” In 
the morning, after the pinafore had been put 
on, the discovery of the letters was made. 
The boy looked into his mother’s face ; but, 
seeing tears rising, said bravely, “Never 
mind, mother—never mind! It will do very 
well. It covers my patches; and whenI get 
to school I will sit on the letters, and then 
no one will see them. Don’t cry, mother; we 
shall be better off yet.” Fifty years later Mr. 
Ashworth heard that the old Bagslate Chapel 
was being taken down, and gave a guinea 
for that particular form under which he had 
tucked his bare toes. It was brought to his 
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study, and used as the place at which he 
knelt for prayer. There have been many 
less inspiring oratories. 

When the prize-day (Friday in Whit-week) 
came round, John said, “ Mother, do you 
think you could get me a pair of second-hand 
clogs for to-morrow?” No: the good mother 
could not yet compass a pair of second-hand 
clogs. So John washed his feet long, cleter- 
mined that if bare they should be clean. He 
got into a corner early, and sat unseen till the 
superintendent (afterwards Sir James Kay 
Shuttleworth) called on “John Ashworth” 
to come up to the platform and receive the 
first prize. ‘Oh, how my heart did beat ! 
I arose from my corner and, threading my 
way through the people as softly as if I were 
a cat, I walked blushingly on to the platform, 
and received my reward of merit amidst the 
repeated clapping of the audience. But when 
I got back to my place I sat down and cried 
as if my heart would break, because I was 
such a poor, poor boy; and because I thought 
some of the other boys sneered at my poverty.” 
Nearly forty years later Sir James and the once 
“poor, poor boy” renewed their acquaint- 
ance on more equal terms in connection with 
the relief of the Cotton Famine. 

Mr. Ashworth tried in later life to recall 
when and how he had learned to read, but 
could not. He could only remember that a 
halfpenny book with an illustration, contain- 
ing the history of the “ Babes in the Wood,” 
had been lent him by a boy in more pros- 
perous circumstances ; also that the keeper of 
a second-hand bookstall in Rochdale Market 
—‘a stout man with a broad-brimmed hat,” 
named Westall—had allowed him to stand in 
a corner as long as he liked and read. One 
day all the six volumes of “ Plutarch’s Lives” 
were sold, the boy gazing with wonder on 
the capitalist who could go in calmly for so 
vast an investment. Kind Mr. Westall said 
to the purchaser, “ Here’s a boy who envies 
you ; he’ll miss Plutarch.” Explanations were 
given, and John Ashworth was told that if he 
would come to the purchaser’s house after a 
fortnight he would receive the loan of the 
first volume. In this way he read all the six, 
and after them “ Young’s Night Thoughts,” of 
which more anon. But though his mind was 
enlarged by many a thought, he understood 
only half the big words. He was much exer- 
cised about one in particular, “ prerogative,” 
which he had heard a minister use frequently 
one Sunday; so on Monday he went to the 
most intelligent man of his acquaintance. 

“ Adam, what is the meaning of preroga- 
tive ?” 





“T don’t know, and nobody hereabouts 
knows.” 

“Is there not a book that tells the meaning 
of words ?” 

“Ves; Johnson’s Dictionary. ” 

“ How Is it to be got ?” 

“From the number-man.” 

That is, the hawker who came round once 
a month, bringing books in numbers. But the 
penniless child was afraid to approach that 
august personage. He watched him, how- 
ever, on his next round, and followed him 
for about a hundred yards as he was going 
away. At length he screwed up courage to 
cry from afar, “ I say !” 

“What do you say ?” said the great man. 

“ Have you got Johnson’s Dictionary ?” 

“cc Yes.” 

“What does it cost ?” 

“It costs half-a-crown. If I was to bring 
it you next time, how much would you pay 
me a month ?” 

After performing a mental calculation of 
probabilities, John ventured to say, ‘ Two- 
pence,” and was greeted with a loud laugh. 
The bargain was struck none the less. To 
make sure of the twopence, John went toa 
woman who sometimes gave an idle urchin a 
halfpenny for carrying her husband’s dinner 
a distance of two miles, and secured the job 
for himself as a permanency. 

One story more of childhood, for this child, 
at least, was father of the man. Near Roch- 
dale there is a certain hill called Fletcher’s 
Round, and on the hill there is a resting- 
place called the Milkstone. One hot sum- 
mer day a weary woman set the heavy 
flannel “ piece” she was carrying on the Milk- 
stone, and sat down to wipe the sweat from 
her face. Her little boy looked up and said, 
“ Mother, when I get a little bigger you shall 
never carry another ‘piece.’ I will carry 
them all, and you shall walk by my side.” 
John Ashworth nobly redeemed that promise, 
carrying all his mother’s burdens of that sort, 
and some others which did not consist of 
flannel, and never stopped at the Milkstone 
for rest. 

The father’s habits were a heavy loss and 
sore grief to all the family; and the tale 
about “Johnny’s Sorrow” tells us how he 
tried to share this burden with his mother. 
He went into a certain wood and prayed that 
his father might never be drunk again, and 
might become a good father. That prayer 
remained unanswered for years ; but one day, 
after he had a house of his own, John Ash- 
worth went to visit his parents, and was told 
that his father had gone out to the wood. 
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He followed and overheard him praying 
earnestly for pardon and grace. Running 
back with the good news to his mother, she | 
said, “Our prayers are heard at last. My | 
sun is now setting in a clear sky.” Their 
hopes were not disappointed, as a few years 
of new life proved: another Watcher had 
said, “ Behold, he prayeth.” 

John Ashworth learned his father’s trade, 
but did not like it. He struck out for himself as 
a house-painter, with a leaning towards deco- | 
ration. At the age of nineteen he was earn- | 
ing twenty shillings a week, and married a 
good lass rather above him in station, the 
child of very pious folk. He owed much to 
the wife of his youth. She had thought, and 
so had he, that he was a decided Christian 
before their marriage, but the discovery was 
soon made that, however much he might be 
influenced by the forms of godliness, he had 
not apprehended the mercy of God in Christ 
Jesus, and was not living by faith. He 
joined a debating club, and began to sport | 
sceptical opinions. Thereupon the mother 
and the young wife set themselves to pray 
without ceasing; and when he was three- 
and-twenty the answer came. The superin- 
tendent of a country Sunday-school in which 
Ashworth was a teacher was one day giving 
out the hymn— 


“* Behold a stranger at the door: 

He gently knocks—has knocked before ; 

Has waited long, is waiting still : | 

You use no other friend so ill,” 
when he was so overcome with an appre- ! 
hension of the love of Christ and of man’s 
ingratitude, that he broke down and could | 
not finish the verse. The words and the | 
scene went to John Ashworth’s heart. The | 
next day he fell on his knees nineteen times | 
and cried, “God be merciful to me a/| 
sinner,” and began to think the Lord ought | 
to pardon him for so many prayers. That | 
night, on his way home, he knelt down 
under an old oak and prayed again. ‘Oh, 
what a moment that was! My mental 
vision of Christ crucified for sinners—/or me 
—was so powerful, that it seemed taking 
place just then before my eyes. I saw that 
my debt was paid on that cross, paid in 
mercy, but paid in full, paid in blood ; this I 
believed from the deepest depths of my soul. 
I believed on the Lord Jesus Christ, and 
was saved. I did not shout, I did not weep; 
but an overwhelming flood of joy came 
Over my soul. I was now justified, not for 
praying nineteen times, not by works, but by 
believing ; justified by faith, and had peace 
with God through our Lord Jesus Christ.” | 





The reality of this experience was severely 
tested by the scoffs of his fellow-workmen, 
and by sceptical doubts ; but it stood till 
death. The next year he began to preach in 
connection with the Free United Methodists, 
and his mother sat in the Bagslate chapel 


| weeping for joy, while the son for whom she 
| had made the never-to-be-forgotten pinafore 
| proclaimed the unsearchable riches he had 


found. 
In the matter of preaching he got one me- 
morable lesson. His reading had been, shortly 


| before he began to preach, Dick’s “ Christian 


Philosopher,” Herschel’s ‘“ Architecture of 
the Heavens,” “The Stellar World,” and 
several other works on astronomy; and we 
have already noted how he early made the 
acquaintance of ‘‘ Young’s Night Thoughts.” 
The effect on a certain sermon may be 
judged from the following incident, which 
took place just after the sermon had been 
given off with much complacency to a country 
audience. A wise old Christian got him 


| alone and said, “ Well, my young man, thou 


hast been flying thy kite high this afternoon, 
very high; and if thou dost not mind the 


| String will break, and it will come wibble- 


wabble down. Thou hast been walking over 
the stars in stilts; cloud-capped towers, 
shouting over the rising ball, satellites, 
Jupiter, and Milky Way, indeed! It is thin 
milk in the pulpit. Thou got so high up 
thou never saw Calvary, where the Maker of 
all died for those gospel-hardened sinners 
that were staring at thee; thou never told 
us that the work of God that praises Him 
most was the work of redemption, shedding 
His blood for a guilty world. My dear young 
friend, do come down before thou tumbles 
down: keep at the foot of the cross; it is 
he, and only he, that humbles himself that 
shall be exalted, either in the pulpit or out.” 
Probably his own common sense, of which 
he had much, would have saved Mr. Ash- 
worth, but this advice would help him. The 
day came when the common people heard 
him gladly. 

His work in the Chapel for the Destitute 
was John Ashworth’s first great and inde- 
pendent effort to serve Christ. Twenty 
years of toil and trial—struggle for bread, 
domestic sorrows, disappointments—came 
before that work. Through all these years 
he was proving 

“The power of prayer 

To strengthen faith, and sweeten care,” 
was keeping up his work as a local preacher, 
and was making various efforts to do good 
among the destitute. Over these we must pass, 
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only noting that he rose to have a fair business 
of his own, and that the struggles, severe as 
they were, enlarged his sympathies without 
weakening his resolution or quenching his 
aspirations. 

The history of the Chapel for the Destitute 
is instructive. In 1851 Mr. Ashworth visited 
London, and was so deeply impressed with 
the utter neglect of all spiritual things among 
the masses, that he made a solemn vow to 
open a place of worship for the very lowest 
class on his return to Rochdale. But friends 
there threw cold water on the proposal, and 
he left the vow unpaid for seven years. At 
last the hour of decision came. “ He lay on 
his face for three or four hours, and vowed 
that if God would only make him more 
useful, or found it necessary that he was to 
know deeper sorrow or more trouble, he would 
take it meekly, whatever it was. He wrote 
the promise down, and very shortly afterwards 
one of the greatest sorrows that ever took 
place in the whole course of his life occurred, 
the death by drowning of his eldest son. 
After this he felt such strength as he had 
never felt in all his life. From that conse- 
cration to God sprang the Chapel for the 
Destitute.” His own words are remarkable. 
“T prayed earnestly that God would give me 
grace and firmness to endure any amount of 
ridicule, abuse, misrepresentation, opposition, 
or imposition ; that He would take money 
matters entirely into His own hands, and 
would send pecuniary help as it might be 
required. Believing that God would bless 
the undertaking, I determined not to con- 
sult any human being, but go at once to 
work, dependent upon God’s help and 
blessing.” 

Those who have not read the “Strange 
Tales,” must go to them for an account of 
John Ashworth’s “ New Friends”—of how 
the respectable tradesman and preacher, aged 
forty-five, went to penny barbers’ shops and 
twopenny lodging houses, secured promises 
of attendance from about a dozen persons, 
and marched at the head of the ragged regi- 
ment, himself arm-in-arm with a special 
reprobate who had one eye and a timber 
toe, on the 4th of October, 1858, to open his 
chapel. How he wept and prayed, how he | 
was cheated, how he was cheered, how he | 
endured until the work became a proven | 
success, is too long a story to be told here. 
There are few stories of the kind more stimu- 
lating. The utter singleness of the man’s | 
heart, the purity of his love, his intense and 





painstaking interest in particular cases of 
extreme misery, his shrewdness and humour, | 





his faith in the love and promises of God, his 
freedom from anything like cant, draw out 
what is best in us, and make us wish we 
were of more use to our fellow-men. It may 
be a problem to the critic to find out how 
the effect is produced; but the fact is that 
you cry, and burn, and laugh, and weep by 
turns, as you follow the unwearied worker 
from case to case. Here is one of the lighter 
sort. A young man came to Mr. Ashworth’s 
door begging. He took in the state of the 
case at a glance, and asked the beggar to 
change places with him. He stood below 
and began to whine, “ Please, sir, will you 
relieve me ?' please, sir, will you relieve me?” 
and then asked the man how he looked. 
The beggar would have sneaked away, but 
Mr. Ashworth “spoke kindly to him, told 
him that if he had the spirit of a midge, a 
young fellow like him with a good trade in 
his fingers (a cabinet-maker), he would be 
ashamed to go whining at people’s doors in 
that way ; advised him to look up into God’s 
blue sky, shake himself, settle down, and be 
respectable ; gave him sixpence, and never 
expected to see him again.” But some 
months after he called on Mr. Ashworth, 
well-dressed and thriving, to give him a sub- 
scription for the Destitute, and to express 
the hope that he would serve all such beggars 
in the same way. 

John Ashworth had long cherished the 
ambition of authorship, and about this time 
it began to be realised. He must rouse the 
sympathy of the public toward the class 
whom he knew and loved so well. A friend 
met him in 1860 in Manchester, and asked 
why he looked so downcast. He said a 
publisher had just explained to him that the 
publication of the “Strange Tales” would 
involve an expense of £100, and he had 
not that sum to risk. ‘The friend set his 
mind at rest, bargaining in a joke for a share 
of the profits. Eighteen months later Mr. 
Ashworth went to him with the first £430 of 
profit, and offered him his share. To-day 
the circulation of these sixty-one tales as 
separate tracts just touches four millions, and 
two hundred and forty thousand are sold in 
volumes. They have been translated into 
Welsh, French, Dutch, Russian, and Spanish, 
Sir James Kay Shuttleworth met the author 
in a railway carriage, and introduced him to 
Professor Owen, saying, “I hope Mr. Ash- 
worth will present you with his books ; there 
is nothing more remarkable in the British 
Museum.” When setting out for America, 
he asked his friend, the Right Hon. John 
Bright, to give him letters of introduc- 
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tion; but Mr. Bright said, “ You will require 
no letters of introduction; for few men, not 
American, are better known than yourself 
among religious circles in the States. You 
will, doubtless, find many ‘Friends’ and 
others glad to welcome you as the author of 
‘Strange Tales,’ and as a zealous worker in 
the field of Christian labour.” And Mr. 
Bright’s prophecy was abundantly verified. 
John Ashworth found himself warmly wel- 
comed even in a far-off Indian settlement. 
It was the same when he went to Palestine ; 
he had not been many hours in Jerusalem 
before he was sought out by some who had 
been touched by the pathos of his “ short 
and simple annals of the poor.” He wrote 
also two little books, “ Walks in Canaan,” and 
“Back from Canaan,” of which forty thousand 
have been sold in nine years; and a later 
volume of “ Simple Records,” issued in 1872, 
has reached a circulation of twenty thousand. 
A critic might easily pick faults with these 
books in respect to their literary execution ; 
but if he had any generosity about him he 
would rather wonder how so busy a man, and 
one who was his own teacher, had attained 
so much of the writer’s art. The most ac- 
complished “ttérateur might well envy their 
force and wit and general pathos. They 
are addressed not to the critic, but to the 
Christian and the lover of his kind. Dr. 
Guthrie said they were above all praise ; and 
we may say they are beyond the reach of all 
criticism. 

Popularity brought its own perils and toils. 
He was sought after in every quarter to 
preach and lecture in behalf of chapels and 
missions of all sorts ; and every engagement 
which he could fulfil consistently with open- 
ing his shop regularly at six in the morning, 
he accepted. In this way he did for some 
years the work of at least three men, a 
lecturer, a missionary, and a house-painter. 
A commercial traveller once asked his land- 
lady in Rochdale if she knew a man called 
John Ashworth, adding, “I suppose he is 
one of those men that go up and down preach- 
ing, praying, and neglecting his business.” 
The landlady pointed across the street, and 
said, “ Do you see that shop there? Well, 
then, every morning at a quarter to six you 
will see John Ashworth there, sending his 
men to work.” But at length he found that 
he must choose between the paintshop and 
the platform ; and the astonishing success of 
his writings enabled him to choose the latter. 
Whatever he gained as a lecturer was not for 
himself. He gave every penny beyond his 
bare expenses to the Chapel for the Destitute ; 
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and was delighted to find that, where tickets 
had been sold, two thousand pounds had been 
obtained for the building of chapels in various 
places. 

Against the temptation of vanity he watched, 
as his diary touchingly proves, with the fear 
and carefulness of a broken heart. He would 
maintain his simplicity under all circum- 
stances. It was not for nothing that the 
Master had kept him so long under the stern 
nursing of adversity. Brought into society to 
which he had not been accustomed, he took 
no foolish revenge upon the wool pinafore, 
but “resolved to be just himself,” wearing a 
dress of good stuff, clean, and always in 
fashion, and eschewing jewellery, pomatum, 
and white neckties. 

He was a self-reliant and decided man. 
With our drinking customs he would have 
nothing to do. He would drink no healths, 
and “a twenty-shilling dinner to celebrate the 
opening of a public building was no place 
for him :” he walked in the procession with 
his fellow-townsmen, but left them at the 
hotel door. The following words from his 
diary may be commended to the notice of all 
Christian workers. ‘ Septr. 22, 1871.—Feel 
very tired with the last four days’ work, and 
am thankful that I can rest. I believe if I 
were to take stimulants to stir me up at these 
exhausting meetings and journeys it would be 
fatal to my health, and jeopardise my religious 
life and peace with God.” Some wealthy 
Christians were not very well pleased when 
they found that John Ashworth, who had 
been preaching for them all day, would not 
go home in their cozy broughams. But no; 
whether it was one mile or ten, he would only 
walk on the Lord’s day. His theological 
opinions were as high and strict as his reli- 
gious principles—the old doctrines of grace ; 
but no man was ever farther from being hide- 
bound ; he held his creed, his creed did not 
hold him, and he commended the truth of 
the gospel to all men by broad charity and 
earnest good-will. He had a perfect pas- 
sion for finding out the very hardest cases of 
affliction and trying to comfort them; and 
this passion went with him everywhere. He 
died of a distressing cancer in January of 
1875. Among his last words were, “Safe 
in the arms of Jesus. Thank God! safe in 
the arms of Jesus ;” and the very last were, 
**God bless my poor people at the Desti- 
tute!” A good mother used to impress it 
on us, that friendships founded on Christian 
principles were the best. John Ashworth, 
by his life, made many such friends, and by 
his writings will make many more, 
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A CHRISTMAS SONG. 
By GENEVIEVE M. I. IRONS. 


N winter-time, when earth is drest 
In robes of snowy white, 
And peeping from their prickly nest 
Shine holly-berries bright ; 
When the sky is grey, and the air is chill, 
And the frost-bound river is hushed and still, 
The Christmas bells ring out their mirth 
To greet the day of Jesus’ birth. 


Hark! hark! they ring, “ Good news for men ! 
Let tears and sorrow cease, 
For Christmas comes with grace again, 
Good-will, and joy, and peace !” 
The angels to-day are busy on earth 
With praises from Heaven for the Saviour’s birth, 
While glory in the highest rings 
To Jesus Christ, the King of kings. 


The night is dark, the earth is cold, 
Yet Jesus leaves His throne ; 

To simple hearts the tale is told— 
“He cometh to His own!” 

But the world goes on, for its eyes are dim, 
And its selfish heart has no thought for Him, 
Though Bethlehem is filled to-night 
With glory from the Light of Light. 


ee 


And heavenly joy shall flood each soul 
Which truly worships there, 
And learns that Love whose sweet control 
Makes Christmas everywhere ; 
And life’s winter-time shall be bright for them, 
With faith in the story of Bethlehem, 
The Father’s love, the Saviour’s birth, 
Glory in heaven, and peace on earth. 
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“When the sky is grey, and the air is chill, 
And the frost-bound river is hushed and still, 
The Christmas bells ring out their mirth 
To greet the day of Jesus’ birth,” 
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“BONDS AND BANDS.” 


“BONDS 





By J. E. A. BROWN, AvuTHOR OF “LIGHTS THROUGH A LATTICE.” 


“* Where did you get those arms and hands? 


AND BANDS.” 


The Storp of a Child's Conquest. 


Love made itself into 


CHAPTER IL—A WALK THROUGH THE 
VALLEY. 

CHILL rainy wind is blowing along 

4 the winding country road which leads 

from Rood to Wrayton under the park wall. 

The long grasses that fringe both sides of the 

road where the stones lie in heaps in readi- 

ness for the winter, are all bending slantwise 

to the east. In the low rays of the late 

October sunlight, they look like golden 
reeds. 

In the summer they were green and juicy, 
crowned with fairy tassels of gold and amber; 
spires of purple orchis and white moon-daisies 
reared their graceful blooms from among 
them, thyme and crow-foot nestled under 
them ; now they are only dry bents, and the 
old horse who is snuffing and pushing his 
white nose on this side and that beneath the 
hedge, finds them scantly nourishing. 

The wind blows the fallen beech-leaves 
before it. Yellow and brown, they ‘drift in 
rustling eddies. Now and then, caught bya 


stronger gust, they whirl high in the air and | 


drop gently on the old horse’s back. Hardly 
conscious of their light fall on his shaggy 
coat, he browses on, but stops suddenly to 
regard three wayfarers who, rounding a 
corner of the road, seem also drifted by the 
wind, and to whom even its slight force, 
beating against their shoulders, seems wel- 
come as a propelling agent to add a little 
strength to limbs well-nigh wearied out. 
Not to the foremost figure, however, which 


is that of a boy stout and strongly built, who | 
is bearing on his back a faded carpet-bag. | 


It needs little discernment to decide this 
traveller's social status. He might stand as 
a typical specimen of the healthy country 
lad, with his broad, honest face, his heavy 


boots, whose very tread speaks of the fur- | 


rows, and his mild, blue eyes, which have 
certainly opened on the sloping-raftered roof 
of some humble garret every morning of his 
life. 

But the other two—this slender woman in 
widow’s mourning, with the pale face, dark- 


lined with illness rather than age, for she | 


looks barely thirty, hardly carries the patient 


aspect of the poor. She looks too bewildered | ears of the weary woman like a knell of doom 


Vili. B.S. 
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bonds and bands.” 


Grorce MacDona cp. 
and fretted for one accustomed to tramp the 
roads. Her dress, though neither fine nor 
new, is long, and kilted up carefully from the 
dust, and this also would betray her. Poor, 
assuredly, or she would hardly be toiling on 
foot at the heels of rustic Bob, to save the 
cost of a railway ticket from the Rood station, 
but evidently a lady, and the little girl by 
her side is a lady’s child. 

The twilight deepens. Lines of home- 
ward-bound rooks go cawing overhead, the 
free and lovely sweep of their expanded 
wings and their hanging bunches of claws 
showing clearly against the sky. ‘The damp 
path with its trodden leaves exhales more 
sensibly its peculiar autumnal odour; the 
child’s tired steps begin to trip oftener over 
any fallen branch or scattered stone. 

Still the road winds on remorselessly, with- 
out sign of approaching dwellings; on its 
left Wrayton Park wall, grey and moss- 
grown, on its right sloping fields of arable and 
pasture land, divided by the stone walls of 
the district, and rising from the valley to 
belts of coppices, under which sheep-folds 
can be dimly seen, and from which the 
occasional yelp of a sheep dog or cry of 
shepherd issues. Here and there fir-trees 
shoot up their dark-green cones and vary the 
outlines, and in the distance the sombre 
woods close in and bar the horizon. The 
boy, to beguile the way, breaks out for the 
twentieth time into a low whistling. ‘ Rosa- 
lie, the Prairie Flower” mingles not inhar- 
moniously with the tranquil evening sounds. 

A cart comes by, rumbling heavily along ; 
the carter’s pipe sending up white puffs of 
smoke as he swings his legs carelessly on the 
shafts, the rope reins loose in his hand. 

‘Be we right for Wrayton?” Bob stops 
his whistling to ask. 

6s Ay.” 

‘A good bit furder be it ?” 

“ Matter of a mile and arf.” The man’s 
voice is mingled with the rattle of the wheels 
over the ruts, and is scarcely audible. 

“Nar a turnin’ ?” shouts Bob lustily. 

“ Nar ’un,” the answer comes faintly from 
the distance. 

A mile and a half! 





The words reach the 
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through the dim mists of sickness and con- | vided as to all this world’s needs. Whether 
fusion which are rapidly closing round her. | it had been a good preparation for the pres- 
Already her overtaxed nerves play her strange | sure of any sudden emergency is another 
tricks. She sees objects which have no | thing; and this evening, as they left their 
existence. There is a beating in her brain 
which sounds now like the thuds of an | set, one was awaiting them. 
engine, now like the ringing of church bells.| The forlorn and hopeless little group, 
Only her resolute will enables her to keep | whose steps we have been following through 
moving on, but the effort becomes greater | the valley, were full in view as the two ladies | 
every moment. | left their own grounds, which opened on the| 
“Mamma, when shall we get there ?” | Rood road. ‘he child's sobs were plainly 
wails the child; but she has no answer. ' audible. 
Her mother is past speaking, and onlyshakes| ‘There must be something the matter,” 
her head. | said Marion Bevan. “ It looks likea woman 
“‘ We b’aint far, little miss,” says the boy | on the ground. Let us go and see.” 
with a grin meant to be consolatory, and 
then the road rounds another corner, and | the open-mouthed and bewildered Bob. 





reaches a damp bottom, where a thin stratum “1 don’t know, mum.” 
of fog has already gathered. Suddenly the “Not know? Don’t you belong to her?” 
lady stops, reels, stretches out her hand, and “T card her bag from the Rood station, 


barely saves herself from falling. She re-|mum. She said would I carry him, and | 
covers, however, and resumes her walk | she’d give me a trifle. She come ‘along | 
mechanically, but the rapid catching of her _ brave, she did, till just now,” he added, 
breath indicates the terrible struggle which | waxing more communicative. 
_ each succeeding step costs her. ese rll go and fetch Palmer,” said Marion. 
After the damp bottom comes a hill, where | Palmer was the head gardener, and a thin 
the road cuts through a wood which was | spire of blue smoke might be seen at this 
| once a corner of the park; a slight acclivity, | moment ascending from * the chimney of his 
but enough to tax sorely that small remnant | house not many yards off. 
| of strength. It proves the finishing touch, | ‘“*Ts it your mother?” Barbara asked the 
| the last straw to the burden of the exhausted | | little girl; but the child’s terrified sobs had 
| lady. <A few yards farther on she once more | reached that pass that she could not speak. 
| staggers, and this time falls heavily on the| Miss Marion now returned with the gar- 
| ground, and remains senseless on the belt of | dener. Assisted by the boy, he raised the 
| grass by the roadside. The boy stands | lady into a sitting posture, but she gave no 
| staring stupidly; the child bursts into loud | sign of returning consciousness; a pallor, 
sobs. | deathly and alarming, had spread over all her 
Happily, help is not far off. | features. 
Close by stood a pleasant little country| “Could you carry her to the house, do you 


same October afternoon, Miss Bevan—alias | said Miss Marion. 
“ Barbara”—and Miss Marion Bevan, its As she said this, Marion Bevan glanced at 
present inhabitants, had started for a twilight | her sister doubtfully, but it seemed evident 
stroll. there was nothing else to be done. Common 
These two unmarried sisters were pro- | charity could not leave a senseless woman 
nounced by some of their friends quite too | lying in the public road, and, indeed, it was 
young and agreeable to be living alone; but | clear that no time must be lost in placing her 
for the last year or more, since their late | under shelter. It was one of those cases 
uncle, their second father, had been laid in | where kindly impulse—and Miss Marion was 
the grave, they had never allowed themselves | not wanting in such—had leave to act and 
to be persuaded of this fact. 'could not be blamed; so man and boy 
“What are we to do? Who is to live | raised the light weight, and, followed by the 
with us? Some lady companion of our own ladies and the child, the little procession 
| age?” Barbara had asked ironically, And as_ passed through the gates and up a gravelled 
the question was not an easy one to answer, | drive bordered by shrubberies to the door of 
the subject had dropped. 'the house. It stood open. A gleam of fire- 
They liked their life; they were used to it; | light shone through the large low windows of 
it suited them. Though a quiet life, it was a | the dining-room on the left hand. In the 











door and turned their faces toward the sun-| 


“What is it?—who is she?” she asked of 


house, known as “The Birches ;” and on this | think, Palmer? We can’t leave her here,” 
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| 
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cheerful and a comfortable one, amply pro- | hall the bearers paused. 
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“Where shall we take her?” 
Miss Marion hesitated for a moment. 
“There is the dining-room sofa,” she said; 
“but I think you had better carry her up- 
stairs at once. She must be laid on a bed 
at any rate for the present, and we could not 
manage it without you, Palmer.” 

At this moment the wondering faces of 


Hannah the cook and Jane the parlour-maid | 


appeared, attracted by the heavy tramping, 
and a hurried explanation was necessary. 
Then they all went up-stairs. As it hap- 
pened, a fire had been lighted in the spare 
room that day. ‘The bed also was prepared. 
It seemed as if chance or kindly providence 
had arranged beforehand for the poor worn- 
out waif so unexpectedly cast into this har- 
bour of refuge ; or was it one of those. invi- 
sible guardians to whom is committed the 
charge of all poor waifs and wanderers 
through this troublesome world? ‘To lay the 
insensible figure on the bed and remove her 
outer wrappings was soon accomplished. 
Palmer and the boy retreated, and the ladies 
were left to themselves. The child, a slen- 


der little thing of perhaps eight or nine, had | 


followed closely behind, and now stood lean- 
ing against the bed. 

A doleful little object she looked, with her 
tear-stained, wobegone face, shabby frock, 
and damp and soiled boots. 
went out to her with quick pity. 

“Poor little woman!” she said, stooping 
down ; “she is tired out, isn’t she?” 

Something in her voice invited confidence. 
The poor child turned round, clung tightly 
round her neck, and burst into tears. 

“Hush, hush!” said Marion. ‘ Mother 
will be better presently. Let me take your 
things off. Now, tell me, wouldn’t you like 
some nice tea and some hot toast and mar- 
malade?” She gently untied the small cloak 
and took off the wet, muddy little boots. 
The child brightened up. 

“I do want my tea,” she said. 

“Of course you do! Hurry on tea, Jane.” 

Barbara, after a whispered consultation, 
followed Jane from the room. 


“Jane,” she said, “what to do with this | 


She may be 
We must send 


poor creature I don’t know. 
dying for aught we can tell. 
for Mr. Lucas. 
him to be kind enough to come up as soon 
as possible.” 

Mr. Lucas was the family doctor. How 
Barbara blessed in her heart the whole be- 
neficent fraternity! To whom but to one of 
these invaluable personages, skilled in exi- 
gencies, trained to universal sympathy, could 
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Tell Coxe to go and beg | 
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they have turned with confidence in this 
| extraordinary strait ? 


NIGHT. 


Ir was an hour later. Tea was over. The 
little girl was undressed, and had forgotten 
her troubles in sleep on the bedroom sofa. 
The flickering light of the fire quivered on 
the motionless form of the lady on the bed, 
on her black dress, her face white and still, 
as though carved in ivory, and on the red 
shawl thrown over her. ‘The door had been 
left open that those below might catch any 
| sounds of need, and the two ladies of the 
house were sitting with lighted gas but shut- 
ters unclosed in the dining-room, waiting 
anxiously for the doctor. 

It was decidedly a homeish room, this 
dining-room at the Birches; a room one 
could live and work in. Book-shelves and 
|a sideboard testified to a pleasant combina- 
| tion of uses. Two large windows, still draped 
| in their summer muslins, and opening to the 
| ground, showed dimly the light of a rising 
| moon casting long shadows over a lawn. A 

verandah shaded one side of the house. It 

was a calm and pleasant-looking haven into 
which these two storm-driven barques had 
drifted, a good deal calmer at the present 
moment than the minds of its inhabitants. 

In the kitchen the disturbing element was 
developing in full force. Hannah, Miss 
Bevan’s cook, was an invaluable woman. 
Her strength of mind, her scrupulous clean- 
| liness, and her unfailing memory, rendered 
her a truly reliable support in a family of 
females; but she had a temper. What re- 
sponsible servant, especially when possessed 
of the latter good quality, was ever devoid of 
| that? She had her opinions, too, and she 
dearly loved a grievance. Of this, she now 
considered she had a fair and reasonable 
specimen. 

Seated by the kitchen hearth, square, silent, 
| and watchful, Bob was engaged in imbibing 
| at once the grateful warmth and a huge mug 
| of well-sweetened tea, taking also occasional 
| snatches of bread and meat, provided with 
equal liberality, for no moral or mental per- 
turbations ever shook the firm and settled 
| conviction of cook that every being, man or 
animal, saipt or sinner, must be well fed. 

“This is all Miss Marion’s doing, I'll be 
bound!” snorted she, glancing wrathfully at 
the boy. ‘’Twould never have happened in 
| old master’s days.” 

“She seem good-hearted, she do,” replied 

Bob meekly, seeing some answer expected. 
‘“‘Good-hearted! She’ll good heart herself 


CHAPTER II.—THE 
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into a nice mess one of these days, or my 
name ’s not Hannah Hemming! I've always 
been taught that charity begins at home. 
How do she know but what your lady (with 
a resentful glance at the unfortunate Bob) 
may have some infectious disease hangin’ 
about her? How do she know as she zs a 
lady? Ladies don’t in common go walkin’ 
about the country. Not such as I’ve ever 
known.” 

“She come along brave, she did, till we 
was just alongside of your gate,” repeated 
Bob. 

“ Well, I call it takin’ a great liberty, I do. 
There, Jane ; there’s the front-door bell. It’s 
hopes Mr. Lucas will have his senses about 
him.” 

“ If you please, mum, I must be a-movin’,” 
said the boy. ‘It were mentioned as I were 
to have a trifle for carryin’ of the bag.” 

“And was anything said about a good 
meat tea, I wonder?” 

The discomfited Bob scratched his head 
in silence, but the discussion of this knotty 
point was cut short by the return of Jane. 
“Mr. Lucas was come ; he was gone up-stairs ; 
Miss Marion with him,’ she announced. 
“We should soon see what was to be done.” 

But Mr. Lucas looked very grave when he 
came down, and had taken up his position, 
after the manner of doctors, on the hearth- 
rug, with his back to the fire. He had been 
briefly informed of the facts of the case. 

“IT suppose you know,” he began rather 
sternly, “that she is very ill. It is most 
fortunate for you that you sent for me ; other- 
wise, I fear, you might have had all the an. 
noyance of a coroner’s inquest to-morrow.” 

“You mean she is dying?” said Barbara 
anxiously. 

“ Yes, she is dying. At any rate, I fear 
so. I see no ground for expecting her to 
rally. She is ina state of absolute prostra- 
tion—of collapse, in fact. She has no pulse 
whatever.” 

“And there is the child,” said Miss 
Marion. 

“Yes; there is the child. You will have 
her on your hands fora few days, at any rate, 
unless you have any plan for disposing of 
her. It is of the utmost importance,” he 
continued, “ to watch for any gleam of con- 
sciousness, and endeavour to find out who 
these poor creatures are, and what friends 
they have. I will send you a cordial to give 


her the moment she appears to revive, which 
she probably may in an hour or two. Lose 
not a moment then in questioning her. It 
may be but a few moments you will have, 





even should she linger for a day or two. [I 
am sure,” he proceeded, taking up his hat to 
go, “it is exceedingly kind of you to have 
taken them in.” 

“What else could we have done?” ex- 
claimed Barbara. “It was hardly kindness, 
it was necessity. To tell the honest truth, I | 
heartily wish it had happened at any door | 
but ours.” | 

Barbara was half crying. Always delicate, | 
the excitement of the last few hours had been | 
too much for her. 

‘Send your sister to bed,” said Mr. Lucas, | 
“or you will have her on your hands as/| 
well.” 

Marion fully acquiesced in this; but for | 
herself, however weary she might be, she felt | 
sleep was impossible. The precious flash of 
consciousness might occur at any moment ;| 
and, even without this motive for wakeful- 
ness, she knew she could not rest: every 
nerve seemed alive. At any other time she 
would have shrunk from the ordeal of a 
lonely night watch, but under the pressure of 
necessity she seemed to have lost all sense of | 
fear as well as of fatigue. Now that the| 
occasion had really come, Marion Bevan’s 
past life must be acquitted of the charge of, 
having rendered her unequal to its require- 
ments. | 

It was past ten o’clock when, having sent 
the rest of the household to bed, she crept 
softly into the room where the sick woman | 
lay, and, noiselessly replenishing the fire, took | 
up her position for the night. | 

There was no change, only she fancied she 
saw a shadow, unnoticed before, lie solemnly 
on the face of the dying mother. Wrapping 
herself up warmly, and placing wine, food, | 
and the cordial close at hand, she sat down | 
to watch. | 

That night a wild gale arose, and swept 
over the land. The grey bank had not risen | 
for nothing from the west. The storm had) 
come up now in its strength, and fierce gusts | 
were bowing the tossed trees, and careering | 
wildly over the open country. They shook | 
the windows with the force of a hurricane, | 
while small twigs, leaves, and torn-off branches | 
kept striking the panes. A crack in the old| 
window-frame gave forth wails like a tor- 
mented ghost. But the tumult had no power 
to reach the still and silent land which held 
one living spirit in that room. 

On Marion Bevan’s excited fancy the 
tempest had its influence. It seemed to her | 
as though her past life was being torn up and 
swept away by the wind. She went softly to 
the window and looked out. 
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Heavy masses of cloud were sweeping | “ Any in America ?” 
across the sky, but there was no rain,| ‘‘ One—ahalf-brother—in New York. His 
and it was not very dark. She could distin- | address is—in my bag. If I do not get 
_guish stars shining brightly at intervals be- | better—write. He will see to Lotta. How 
| tween the hurrying scud. | dark itis! Take care of the stones, Lotta !” 
Was it, indeed, the wings of the Death | She was wandering again. 
Angel which drove these dark and gloomy Marion bent over her and began to repeat, 
masses before him ? “ When I walk through the valley—” but she 
A profound pity for the desolate woman, | saw it was useless. ‘The valley shadows had 
apparently so near her end, filled Marion’s | closed in; it was too late to remind the soul 
heart; and yet it was, indeed, a merciful | wandering among them of the Eternal Light. 
Hand that had drawn the veil of uncon-| And this was all Marion ever heard. Mrs. 








sciousness over her. To have been sensible 
that she lay dying without one near who 
knew her; without one who could recognise 
a single thought of her past life, feebly surg- 
ing up through the darkness ; without a friend 
to whom to confide her child—had surely 
been the acme of sadness ! 

The night passed on. The storm had be- 
gun to subside, and the strange chill which 
accompanies the dawn was already percept- 
ible, when Marion, who had dropped into a 
doze, was aroused by a movement in the bed. 

She was on her feet in an instant. Yes, 
the woman’s eyes were open! To slightly 
raise her head and administer the cordial was 
the work of a moment. 

** Mrs. Dann ?” murmured the lady faintly. 

“* No,” said Marion, “that is not my name: 
I am a stranger to you. You were taken ill 
as you were walking to Wrayton. Do you 
remember?” She spoke slowly and dis- 
tinctly, striving not to use an unnecessary 
word. The stranger seemed to struggle for 
utterance. 

“T was going to Mrs. Dann,” she repeated. 

“What is your name?” said Marion. 

“‘ My name is Grey,” she replied in a whis- 
per—* Robert Grey’s widow.” 

“ And your home ?” 

“ None—I have none. It was in America. 
I have lost everything.” Her voice died 
away. Marion saw by the dim light that her 
features were sharper than an hour or two 


ago. She was in terror lest she had heard 
all. 

“You have relations—friends ?” she asked 
eagerly. 


No answer. 

“ Mrs. Grey,” said Marion, trying to rouse 
her, “your little girl is here—asleep. Is she 
your only child?” 

With a scared look the gleam of conscious- 
ness returned. “Oh, that terrible walk!” 
she murmured. ‘You are a stranger, and I 
have no strength to speak to you.” 

“ Have you any relatives in England ?” 

“ No.” 





| Grey had floated back into the region of un- 
| consciousness, and never roused from it again. 
| Marion felt her task was over. The weari- 
ness which now seemed to overpower her 
might have its way. She called Jane; and, 
| going to her own room, was soon wrapped in 
| sleep. 
The morning came, arousing the house- 
hold. The child awoke refreshed, and all 
| alive and full of wonder. ‘The common, 
every-day light returned ; the common, every- 
| day clatter of the breakfast-cups sounded from 
| the kitchen. The strange new guests proved 
|no dream of the wild stormy night, but a 
perplexing reality ; but the mother’s heavy 
breathing alone gave token that she still held 
a share in the affairs of this world. It con- 
tinued all day, and as the evening twilight 
fell, about at the same hour when she had 
sunk down in the road the day before, it 
ceased, and was still. 
“She hasn’t troubled us long, cook,” said 

Marion ; “ we should have been sorry for her 
to have died in the road.” 





CHAPTER NI,—FIRST DAYS WITH LOTTA. 
THE death of Mrs. Grey, under such un- 
usual circumstances, was naturally as an elec- 
tric shock to the quiet and orderly household 
at the Birches, but, as it involved no wrench 
to the affections of its inmates, its force cul- 
minated in the abiding fact of the small 
creature left behind as a living and breathing 
reality. A child in the house! a thing so 
| unexpected that a week before it would have 
| seemed simply impossible. 
| The first few days of this new experience 
| were necessarily confused and uncomfortable 
| ones enough, with all the trying details that 
had to be faced; and here Mr. Lucas came 
| nobly to the front. It was he who arranged 
all the management of the funeral; giving 
his time and thought with cheerful readiness, 
while allowing it to be unmistakably manifest 
that he thought his old patients and friends 
ches to borrow Hannah’s expression, ‘‘ got 


| 








themselves into a mess ;” but after the first 
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pressure his hours were too fully occupied to 
be spared for help or consultation, and so, 


counselling them without delay to “write to | 


that mysterious uncle,” he shook off the puz- 
zling complication and returned to his ordi- 
nary duties. Every man must bear his own 
burden ; and neighbourly kindness is too 


| great a boon for those who profit by -it to 





| ways to which they still adhered. 





grumble if it has its limits, and draws back | 


its shoulder before our own has fitted itself 
perfectly to the weight. 

It was the day after the funerai, just after 
their early dinner, one of the old-fashioned 


Lotta, who for the first day or two had had 
her fits of bitter crying, though whether really 
from grief or from shy terror the sisters could 
hardly tell, but who had happily not proved 
beyond the reach of comfort, a comfort which 


chiefly came to her through the purring over- | 


tures and soft blandishments of Bunch, the 
family cat, was invisible somewhere; the 
servants were at dinner; a soft, steadily 
falling rain cut off all fear of callers. 
a lull apt for reflection on this crisis in their 
lives. 

Marion had this day accomplished the 


writing of her letter to the uncle, Mr. William | 


Marling, of New York. It was lying on the 
table duly addressed, sealed, and stamped, 


and she herself was standing by the window | 


absorbed in thought. 
Mechanically her eyes watched the drops 
of rain which dripped, one by one, from the 


verandah on the leaves of the evergreens | 


outside ; but her mind was busy in following 
her letter over the water to 
destination. The feeling which had come to 
her during the stormy night when Mrs, Grey 
lay dying in the room up-stairs, still clung to 
her, and returned at intervals: the feeling 
that her past life was slipping away from her. 
“If only one could know the right thing to 
do at all times,” she said to herself, “ 
might safely leave future stages and results ; 
but there is no audible voice to say, ‘ This is 
the way, walk ye in it,’ 
sure the answer will not be wanting if we 


| ask, the counter-impulses of our own wishes 
| sometimes speak so loudly that we are apt to 


| confuse the voices.” 


cogitations the door opened, and Lotta, the 
real subject of her thoughts, came springing 


| into the room. 


* Oh, please, Miss Marion, where is Bunch ? 
| 1 have been searching all ‘about, and Jane | 
| thinks she is out of doors, and, poor thing, 
| she will be so wet!” 

“Cats don’t take cold very aie Lotta. 


Little | 


It was | 


its unknown | 


one | 


and though one is | 


At this point of her | 
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Eee here, child, I want to talk to you. I 
have 
Are you fond of him, 
herself by the fire, and the little girl had 
curled herself up on a low mat by her side. 

| “Qh, yes, I like him very well, 
Marion, but” (after a pause) “I don’t like 
Dinah.” 

““Who is Dinah?” 

“Well, you know, Dinah takes care of the 
house and makes the pies and things. She 
told mamma I was a foolish chit. ‘That was 
strange of her, wasn’t it, Miss Marion?” 

“Perhaps you worried her, Lotta.” 

“JT dare say I did worry ws 
in a very urirepentant tone. “* 

“You shouldn’t worry anybody. 
want to know, is it only 
Dinah in the house ?’ 

“ And mamma and me; 
| the time.” 

“ Did you go to school?” 

“Not every day. Mamma didn’t think it 
good for me to learn American things.” 

“ American things?” 

“Yes ; she said I was to be a little English 


I don’t care.” 
But I 
uncle William and 


mamma was ill all 


been writing to your uncle William. | 
Lotta?” She had seated || 


said Lotta 


girl always ; she always said that. Oh, Miss 
Marion, I want mamma!” and the child 
| began to cry. 

| “There,” said Marion to herself, “now I 


have brought on one of her crying fits. 
I dare say you do, Lotta,” she answered 
gently, “and I dare say mamma knows all 
about it 

“Oh, here is Bunch!” cried the child, 
suddenly diverted, as a very damp specimen 
of the genus tabby was propelled into the 
|room by an unseen arm. It may be sur- 
| mised, with some probability of truth, that 
| the arm belonged to Hannah, whose silent 
and furtive testimonies to her growing tolera- 
tion for the little girl had of late amused her 
mistresses. The cat, as usual, proved the 
best comforter. Received rapturously into 
the child’s little black skirt, the appearance 
of which its gravelly paws did not improve, 
a vigorous licking took place, watched with 
intense and sympathizing interest, which in 
time soothed both the pussy and her devoted 
| Slave into the happy forgetfulness of a sound 
sleep. 

“Are the letters ready, 
ma’am ?” 





” 


if you please, 

| asked Jane, entering. 

| “There is one,” replied Marion, with un- 

| eonacions solemnity, and, as it disappeared 
in the hand of Jane, she heaved a sigh and 

| said, “There, it is in twenty 

days we may know. 

| At this moment there was a ring at the | 


gone; now 
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hall-door bell, and Jane reappeared, ushering 
in a lady. 

“Don’t wake her!” cried Marion under 
her breath. 

The visitor was Mrs. Cleverley, a neigh- 
bour and old school-fellow, with a husband 
and family of her own, who lived about a 
mile off; a lively, loquacious lady, not over- 
refined, who had been in the habit of rallying 
the Miss Bevans on their absurdly quiet life, 
and on their dislike to the bustle of a house 
full of children. 

“Well, of all things in this blessed world 
to make one’s hair stand on end,” exclaimed 
Mrs. Cleverley, “nothing ever did come up 
to this practical romance! And how do you 
feel under the circumstances ?” 

“How can you talk so, Fanny?” said 
Marion. ‘“ Don’t wake her, please.” 

“Oh, this is Zer, is it? Poor little soul! 
I won’t wake her. Of course it is dreadfully 
sad and touching and all that. Iam sure I 
have cried my eyes out over the story; but 
still the idea is so remarkable. To think of 


| ledged to herself, continued her interroga- 


Barbara and you taking in, and ‘ doing for,’ | 


as the servants say, a full-grown child! One 


must be excused if one thinks one is dream- | 


What are you going to do with her?” 


“T have written to her uncle in New York | 


this very day,” replied Marion, still cautiously 
lowering her voice, which no hints or signs 
could effectually prevail on her visitor to do. 

“Mr. Lucas’s parting advice?” said Mrs. 
Cleverley. 


“BONDS AND BANDS.” 


| motherless, seemed bruised by this careless 


“Just so; and I suppose, Fanny, you will | 
kindly excuse our keeping her till we hear | 


from him.” 
Mrs. Cleverley laughed. 
she?” she said. 
“We don’t exactly know.” 
“Not know! 


“How old is 


| was longing for the child to wake.that she 
Hasn't the child had any | 


birthdays? I suppose that is an American | 
institution. They grow too fast, I guess, 


over yonder.” 
Marion looked rather annoyed. 


“We think she must be about nine, but | 
you are a better judge of such points, 


Fanny.” 

“ And what do you do with her? 
arrangements have you made?” 

“Nothing very definite. 
sufficient to let things full in as easily as may 
be, at present. You see we don’t expect to 
keep her long.” 

Marion did not care to explain things very 
accurately, but it was true that the sisters 
had, in the many small questions that had 
even in this short time necessarily arisen, 
found a refuge and resource in this fact. It 


What 


We think it is | 


| belt of plantation, promising 


| her awakening stared with a puzzled air at 
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was convenient not to feel obliged to arrange 
things in the most perfect manner, because it 
was all so temporary. It took off the feeling 
of responsibility, and left things to shake 
down, so to speak, by natural selection. It 
was a comfort with the servants, those severe 
domestic judges. What did it matter, this 
or that inconvenience, this or that point of 
debate? It was only for a few weeks, Marion 
was always saying this. Whether she quite 
held to it in her secret heart was another 
thing. In the meantime it certainly was a 
comfort. | 

Mrs. Cleverley, keenly interested, though 
with her usual spice of sarcasm, mingled with 
a touch of maternal jealousy hardly acknow- 


tories. 

** And what does Aunt Bevan say ?” she 
asked, 

“She is not yet returned from Torquay. 
They were expected to-day. I imagine she 
will be almost as severe a judge as you are, 
Fanny.” 

“Judge! my dear! I admire you intensely. 
I think it quite a new development of the 
spirit of self-sacrifice.” 

Marion was provoked with herself, but she 
felt ready to cry. The tender shoot of her 
affections, already beginning to twine round 
the poor little lonely child, homeless and 


talk. All the time the small brown head 
was leaning confidingly against her. The 
child’s thin arms never having relaxed in 
their clasp of the cat. 

“Will you stay for tea?” she asked rather 
shortly. “I hear Jane with the tray.” 

“No, I must go,” said Mrs. Cleverley, who 


might gratify her curiosity more narrowly. 
She did wake at the bustle of the move, 
and in the confusion of the half light and of 


the strange face. 

“I see she is pretty, 
under her breath. 

She went out, Marion accompanying her 
to the hall door. She stood there for a 
moment to feel the freshness of the evening 
wind which stirred the wet branches of the 
trees. The rain had ceased. A band of} 
saffron light showed in the West above the 

ing a fine Sunday. | 


” 


said Mrs. Cleverley 





| A star or two gleamed between the clouds. 


Overhead there was a rustling of birds set- 
tling to roost. Lotta had crept to her side. 
She had forgotten her burst of grief, and was 
quite at home and happy. 
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“ Cook has baked such lovely little cakes, 
Miss Marion,” she said. “They are all on 
the kitchen table in little tins. I saw her put 
them there.” 

“And don’t we all want to taste them?” 
laughed Marion, while to herself she said, 
“Cook is appeased. I thought it would be 
so.” 

So, with a cheerful gathering round the 
tea-table, where a fragrant odour of freshly 
baked toast filled the air, with the humming 
of the lamp under the silver tea-kettle, and 
the small chatter of the stranger child, the 
evening shadows settled down peacefully on 
the Birches, and the eventful week drew to a 
close. 

** Poor little mortal!” said Barbara, as the 
child went off to bed with Jane. “I wonder 
what she really thinks about it all. Did 
you tell her you had written to her uncle, 
Marion ?” 

“TI did; but the same thing struck me. 
Does she think anything about what is to 
become of her? I suppose the present hour 
is the most important thing at nine years 
old.” 


CHAPTER IV.—AUNT BEVAN. 


It was Sunday morning. 
returned from church. 

She had intended to take Lotta, but a 
heavy shower had prevented, and, if truth 
must be told, she had not been sorry. She 
felt shy of the curious glances which she knew 


Marion had just 


would have followed her with so unwonted a | 


companion. 


The rain was over when she reached home. | 


Lotta, released from bondage in the house, 
was racing up and down the garden paths, 
scrunching the wet beech-nuts under her feet, 
shaking the silvery drops from the boughs as 
she frisked about, peeping over the meadow 
railings, and making timid advances to the 
young heifers who watched her with liquid 
eyes, and generally relieving herself from the 
tension of confinement indoors. On the 
door-step stood Barbara. 

“Oh, Marion, Aunt Bevan is come back; 
there is a note asking you to call and see her 
as soon as you can. What does that for- 
bode ?” 

“It forbodes a serious talk over the matter 
in all its bearings,” said Marion. 

Aunt Bevan was rather an awful personage. 
She was a widowed Quaker-lady, having be- 
come in early life, but after her marriage with 
their uncle, according to the Jar/ance of the 
society, “a convinced Friend.” This personal 
conviction had probably led her to cling the 











more closely to all the old traditions and 
customs of the sect after they had begun to 
pass away with the general body, and become 


modified and merged into conformity in out- 


ward matters with the world at large. 

Mrs. Bevan lived in a country house not 
far from her nieces, called the Grange. 
stood in an old-fashioned garden enclosed on 


two sides by a brick wall, whereon egg-plums | 


and apricots ripened in fine seasons in great 
perfection. Here were none of the formal 
flower beds, the gay variegated leaves or 
ribbon borders of modern gardening. An- 
tique perennials held their own from year to 
year, supported in the summer by freshly 
sown sweet-peas, mignonette, China asters, 
and such-like ancient annuals. A few tall 
phloxes, purple Michaelmas daisies, and strag- 
gling nasturtiums still remained to bear wit- 
ness to the mildness of the season. The 
China roses round the sun-dial still hung 
forth a few pale blossoms, 

Marion entered the drawing-room and 
found her aunt in her usual arm-chair, her 
feet supported on a worked footstool, and a 
little round table at her elbow, sitting by the 
west window. 

The room was scantily furnished, chiefly 
with solid old mahogany, and the tints of the 
venerable carpet had faded to one uniform 
russet. The table in the centre, covered with 
a green cloth, was of mahogany, so were the 
square-backed horse-hair chairs, and so was 
the book-case, with its glass doors lined with 
green silk, and with brass-handled drawers. 
Not a single chiffonnier or bracket broke the 
straight wall-lines, but there was a second 
table in one corner, beneath which a large 
blue jar sepulchred the rose-leaves of nearly 
a century ago, and in the opposite corner 
stood an Indian cabinet supporting two huge 
shells, sacred, with their sea-song, to Marion’s 
earliest memories. 

One or two low wicker chairs gave a 
modernising touch to the whole, and a bowl | 
of chrysanthemums on the centre table added | 
the poetic element. | 

With all its stiffness, the exquisite neatness 
of everything gave an air of peace and refine- | 
ment which harmonised with Marion’s tastes. | 
She could not have believed in any litter of | 
children’s toys in that room. 

“How are you, aunt?” said she. 

“Nicely, my dear, thank thee, except that | 
I feel the efiects of yesterday’s journey a| 
little.” | 

“Tt will take you to-day to recover that, I} 
expect.” 

“Yes, it confuses the head. 


I have been 





It | 
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obliged to remain quietly at home this morn- | 
ing. How is Barbara ?” 

“Quite well, aunt; you will see her to- 
morrow, I expect.” 

A pause ensued. Marion felt what was 
coming, and nervously tried to rush into 
other subjects, but everything was so mixed 
up in her own mind with late occurrences 
that she only precipitated matters, and she 
was annoyed to feel herself colouring when 
her aunt began: | 

“T have sympathized much with thee and | 
Barbara in the late sad event, Marion. I 
regretted my absence on your account, and | 


aves fall off?” 


should have felt more satisfied had I been at 
home. You must have needed counsel.” 

“ Well, aunt, it was all so sudden. It was, 
in fact, over before we had time to consider 
much, and Mr, Lucas was most kind.” 

“Edward Lucas is a feeling man, I believe, 
and would do his best. The poor little girl 
is still under your roof ?” 

“Ves, aunt. Poor child! she has nowhere 
else to go. At any rate, we could not act in 
a hurry,” added Marion craftily. 

“That is what I particularly wish to im- 
press on thee, dear. It may seem, my dear 
niece, a sweet attractive thing to have a 
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young creature dependent on your kindness, | The person least disturbed by recent 
but I would have Barbara and thee guard | changes was apparently the little new in- 
well against any precipitate action in the | mate, who had already found her chink and 
matter.” | struck her roots into the family tree. We 








“ Aunt Bevan,” broke in Marion impatiently, | have not yet described Lotta, and, lest she 
“T was going to tell you that we have written | soon vanish from our gaze, let us catch her 
to her uncle, and that she will probably only | by the shoulders and look into her little 
be with us fora short time. Nothing else | eyes. 
was ever spoken of.” | Slim and tall for her supposed age of 

“Tam glad to hear it; I am glad to hear | eight or nine—for if questioned as to her 

it, my dear. I feared thy kind impulses | years her favourite answer was “she didn’t 
| might lead thee, even more than Barbara, to | know "—with long, tiny hands and feet, with 
‘commit thyself to what thou might’st regret | a serious expression of face when quiet, and 
afterwards. I consider circumstances are | a delicate and rather colourless complexion, 
providential things, and not lightly to be dis- | Lotta, in appearance, was not an uncommon 
arranged. You are neither of you strong, | child. Her real peculiarity lay in her reti- 
and in the lines having fallen to you in| cence. Nothing but a decided question 
pleasant places there has always been to my | would induce her to speak of her past life. 
mind a suitability.” Whether she had deeply loved her mother 
|“ My dear aunt, forgive me,” said Marion, | seemed doubtful. Instead of chattering in- 
“but if you are still thinking of the child, | cessantly about this or that, she would slip 
| how would she alter that to any extent ?” away from any reference to her American 
| I am speaking generally, dear ; still there | experiences, and yet she seemed to drink | 
is a pertinence in the reasoning ; but I merely | in every feature of the present, and to bask | 
warn thee. There is no greater mistake than; in the enjoyment of comforts and loving | 
_to assume duties which naturally devolve on | caresses. 

others. The little girl is not without relatives. Had her past been indeed a dreary, un- 
I should have thought thee the last person, | loved time, was a question over which the 
Marion,” Mrs. Bevan continued, with a smile, | sisters often pondered. 
| to have any wish for the charge of another| Children are strange problems. What 
person’s child, with thy fastidious tastes.” world do they really live in? Is the out- 
| “Oh, there is no doubt, aunt, I am | ward and visible world we share with them | 
' exceedingly comfortable as we are now, if | really the same, or do they combine with its 
that ” Marion stopped. It seemed like | externals an underlying and totally different 
a reflection on her aunt to follow out her | existence? Except with unpleasantly pre- | 
thoughts, to put into words the cry which | cocious children—alas! too common now— 
arose ever and again in her heart for a fresh | children of the period, who parody the ways 
beginning, a more unselfish dife, another start | and the worldliness of men and women, it 
in the race all have to run, which had almost | seems sometimes as if they did not really 
_ seemed as though it might be coming now. | live'with us in their early days, but joined 
| “As I said just now, she will probably | our company of terrestrials about the ages of | 
only be with us fora short time,” she con-| ten or twelve. One link holds them fast. | 
, tinued as she rose to go. Love fastens its golden tethers to their | 
For all this, Marion as she walked home | skipping feet and keeps them in our arms, | 
through the field path where the fog wreaths | There was no want of love for children in | 
were rising fast, and over which the setting | Marion Bevan’s heart, but her disposition | 
sun cast its last lingering glow, felt herself | had that mixture of activity and indolence | 
shaken and unsettled. often found in natures where the imaginative 
| She was naturally susceptible to the | element is largely developed. Any call to | 
opinions of others and prone to distrust her | exertion from without herself was often irk- 
own judgment. She began to think her} some to her. It disturbed her, and she dis- | 
hardly defined hope would prove after all | liked being disturbed. Consequently there 
only a dream, and that it was perhaps better | were hours when she could heartily have 
it should be so. endorsed Barbara’s remark on the first even- 
ing, that she wished Mrs. Grey had fainted 
at any door but theirs, | 

Lire at the Birches, meanwhile, went on Small climaxes of discomfort would arise 
with tolerable smoothness during the period | when the old orderly state of things looked 
| of waiting for the reply from New York. by contrast most peaceful. | 








CHAPTER V.—CROSS CURRENTS. 
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Such an one made itself felt on the second 
Grey’s death. Lotta, 
to begin with, had got up decidedly out of 
tune—“ the wrong side of the bed,” accord- 
ing to Jane. Her favourite expressions, “I 
don’t know” and “I don’t care,” came out 


| more frequently than was quite consistent 


with perfection of temper. 
Marion was busy with her accounts, and 
found them all in a tangle—a fact which her 


prime minister, Hannah, appeared to regard | 


with much complacency ; and yet she felt 
while struggling with the weekly books that 
she ought to be settling Lotta to something, 
for Barbara had one of her headaches, and 
Jane was busy with the clothes. Lotta hung 
about and distracted her with that terrible 
question, “‘ What shall I do now?” She felt, 
all at once, how comfortable it had been a 


week or two ago, when there was nothing to | 


prevent her giving her mind to butcher and 
baker undisturbed. 

Hannah entered. “Ifyou please, ma’am, 
widow Harper is at the door.” 

Widow Harper was one of Marion’s trials. 
Her whining, whispering voice, and, even 


more, her close approach in the confidences | 
of talk, aggravated her, at impatient moments, | 
| almost past endurance. 


“* Well, Mrs. Harper?” she said. 
“Good morning, miss. 


poor Jonas he were that sufferin’ and that 
sort of dyin’ away like, this morning, that I 
says, ‘ Jonas,’ I says, ‘I'll make so bold as to 
give Miss Bevan an account of your health ;’ 
though health we can’t rightly call it, seein’ 
as he always did enjoy a bad state of his 
inside. But as to complainin’, miss, a more 
satisfied creetur’ never lived.” 

“ Well, 
Marion with difficulty. 

“Still, all the same, miss, a mother has 


her feelin’s, Miss Bevan, and when I see him | 


all of a totter like, and his poor hands a 
shakin’ like a aged person’s, I says to my- 
self- 
“ Please, Miss Marion,” said Lotta, run- 
ning up, “could you speak to Palmer?” 
Widow Harper looked curiously at the 
child. 
“Might I make so bold as to ask,” sh 





said, “ whether that’s the little lady as they | 


tells me you’ve adopted. She do look poorly! 


And a kind thing ’tis of you ladies, I’m sure, | 


and trouble she’ll be to you, that she will, as 
them as have brought up a family knows. 
There’s my sister-in-law——” 


I made so bold | 
as to come to speak to you—not that I’m | 
| fit for the walk, not to say fit, miss; but my 


that’s a good thing,” broke in | 


“T must leave you now, Mrs. Harper,” 
said Marion hastily ; “ I am very busy.” 

Marion spoke to Palmer, and then went to 
| look after her sister. As she approached the 
| dining-room she heard a voice which she 
| recognised as that of Mr. Dorrington, a 
middle-aged, well-to-do bachelor, who had 
been left one of the trustees under their 
father’s will, and who, in virtue of his office, 
had always assumed a certain authority over 
them, an authority which they, on their parts, 
were much inclined to repudiate. He was 
a frequent visitor at the Birches, finding the 
| quiet, orderly household, with its general 
| completeness of appointment, very congenial 
to his somewhat sel{-indulgent nature, and it 
had been his habit to drop in uninvited 
whenever he felt so disposed. The two 
sisters had always thought a good temper 
one of his strong points, but the tones which 
Marion now caught were sharp with repressed 
| annoyance, 
| “TZ ought to have been consulted,” he was 
| saying as she entered. 

“Mr. Dorrington thinks we have acted | 
very wrongly in keeping Lotta here,” said 
Barbara. 
| “Very foolishly, I said, my dear Miss| 
Bevan. When you have lived as long as I| 
| 
| 





have, you will know that it is much easier to | 
take other people’s burdens on your shoulders | 
than to shake them off again. I wish you | 
good morning.” 

Mr. Dorrington took up his umbrella and | 
left the room in wisi ts very like a huff. 

“T don’t see that it is any special business 
| of his,” said Barbara, who was rather flushed | 
| and uncomfortable. | 

** Not in the least,” cried Marion hotly. 
“T am quite glad he should know we can| 
and do act without consulting him, Are} 
you better, Barbara? Can I ride this morn- 
ing? The horses ought to go out.” 

‘Oh, certainly. What shall I do with 
Lotta ?” 

Once more this question! It really was 
rather a nuisance to have a small appendage | 
always hanging on to one, even for a few| 
weeks! But Marion’s spirits had risen, and | 
she speedily legislated that the child was to} 
play in the garden, where Palmer should be | 
| requested to keep an eye on her, and per-| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
i 
| 


e | haps find her a little pretence-work. 


“Children are always happy when they} 
think they are useful,” said she. 
| After a while Barbara also bestirred her- 
| self, and went out to pace one of the garden | 
walks for a breath of air. 





She felt low and} 
desponding, in the reaction from the aad 
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ment of late events, and, as she walked, she 
heaved a little sigh now and then. Every- 
thing seemed such a trouble, and, after all, 
the trouble so little worth while, and nothing 
at present appeared at all likely to go right, 
either with herself or others ; a state of mind 
not uncommon under similar circumstances, 
though one which we generally try to keep to 
“ourselves. 

,; Behind the walk lay one of the shrubbery 
paths, and there Palmer and the under- 
{gardener were busy sweeping up leaves. 
There, too, Lotta’s voice could be heard, 
‘chattering merrily over her own particular 
heap. The hedge that divided the two walks 
was an old and thin one, and Barbara could 
see through it in places as well as catch frag- 
‘ments of talk. 

“Mr. Palmer,” Lotta was saying, as she 
passed, “don’t you think the trees must feel 
;very odd without their leaves? I think they 
must be quite cold ; don’t you? Why do the 
leaves fall off?” Palmer’s answer was in- 
audible, but he seemed to be improving the 
‘occasion, for by the time Barbara returned to 
the same point, she heard him say, “It is 
just so with ourselves, Miss Lotta; we have 
Scripture for that, we al/ do fade as a leaf.” 

“ But we don’t dry up,” said Lotta. 

Palmer could not help relaxing into a 
smile, and his helper gave a low chuckle. 
“Some on ’em does,” he muttered. ‘There 
were old Waghorn. He looked no better 
| nor sticks and parchment before he died. 
You could ’most hear his bones rattle!” 

* Ben,” said Palmer severely, “it is not a 
subject for jest. None of us know but that 
our own turn may come next.” 

Ben, however, declined to be snubbed. 
‘Don’t see much signs of rattling in my bones, 
not yet!” he grinned, with a glance at his 
bare and muscular arm. 


ORD, we can trust Thee for our holy Dead, 
They, underneath the shadow of Thy tomb, 

Have entered into peace: with | ended head, 

We thank Thee for their rest, and for our lightened 
gloom. 


But, Lord, our Living—who, on stormy seas 
Of sin and sorrow, still are tempest-tossed ! 
Our Dead have reached their haven, but for these— 


Barbara had found it impossible to help 
listening. Lotta now caught sight of her. 
“Oh, Miss Barbara,” she cried, “it is so 
nice here, you can’t think. Look at the dear 
old leaves, down they come, twisting and 
spinning round and round; and oh! look, 
there’s a squirrel!” 

Barbara peeped through. It was a pretty 
sight. The child, flushed and radiant, her 
hat thrown back, and her silky brown hair in 
a tangle, was gazing upwards. 
sunlight touched the late yellow leaves. 


A gleam of || 





Among the boughs, the graceful little animal 


brown furry bunch over his booty, high out | 
of reach. Somehow, things began to look | 
brighter in her mind. A moment ago she | 
had been reckoning hardly with herself; now 
a more hopeful light seemed to pervade the | 
moral atmosphere. A just self-judgment is | 
often a difficult matter. We may certainly be | 
too easy with ourselves. It is generally sup- | 
posed that we are, that our hearts are crafty | 





there is another side to the question—that 
we may sometimes be too hard. 
infirmity may be to blame when we are con- | 
victing ourselves bitterly of back-slidings. 


rowly or too persistently into this bewildering 
inner kingdom, not to “ dig up our plants to | 
see whether they are growing.” I fancy He | 
who sees the root may often recognise the 
healthiest growth in souls too occupied with 


their own. 


turned out better than we expected. 





LEAD THEM HOME. 


| That so, from Thee they shall not farther roam ; 





Teach us to trust Thee, Lord, for these, our loved 
and lost! 





For these we make our passion-prayer by night ; 
For these we cry to Thee through the long day. | 

We see them not, O keep them in Thy sight ; 
From them and us, be Thou not very far away. 


And if not home to us, yet lead them home 
To where Thou standest at the heavenly gate ; 
\| 
| 
And grant us patient hearts Thy gathering-time to || 
wait. || 





| 
H. MACDOWALL, | | 








which had caught Lotta’s eye sprang lightly || 
from bough to bough, or crouched as aj} 


special pleaders in their own causes. I think || 


Physical || 


Perhaps it is safest not to look too nar-|| 


the well-being of others to think much of || 


Barbara sighed less after this little break in || 
her meditations, and presently she began to || 
think that the world was a pleasant place || 
after all, and that things generally often || 


| 


| 
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HOW MISSIONS BEGAN IN LABRADOR. 
By ALICE JANE TURNER. 


NE sultry summer evening we found | and crew, Erhardt and four Moravian mis- 
ourselves going against the stream of | sionary brethren. The Eskimoes, approach- 
weary toilers which the City was discharging ing the Wofe (so the ship was called) in their 
to their homes, on our way to Fetter Lane rayaks, uttered fierce cries at the sight of the 
in consequence of the following invitation: strangers; but when Erhardt spoke to them 
“The half-yearly meeting of the London in Greenlandic, a tongue akin to their own, 
Association in aid of the Moravian Missions some of them consented to come quietly on 


| will be held on June gth at the Church of board. On landing the missionaries erected 


the United Brethren in Fetter Lane. Friends the wooden hut they had brought from 
of the Missions are invited to attend.” England, and named the humble settlement 

This meeting had special reference to the Hopedale; and here, commending them- 
mission-work of the United Brethren in| selves to the Lord’s protection, they resolved 
Labrador, a work entirely supported by to remain, while Erhardt should return to 
English members and friends of the Moravian London with the home cargo for the ship’s 
Church. The Mission-ship Harmony was owners, which he hoped to obtain by trading 
about to sail on her annual voyage from with the natives farther up the coast before 
London to that arctic coast. Eight mis- the //ofe should finally set sail for London. 
sionary brethren and sisters who were to sail A few days later the ship returned to the 
in her were present that evening in the Fetter | Brethren at Hopedale with the cruel tidings 
Lane Church. It is a homely, old-fashioned that Erhardt, with some of the crew, having 
little building, where of old Wesley has landed the second time with goods for barter, 


| preached, and the good Lady Huntingdon had been enticed by the Eskimoes to a spot 


been many a time among the worshippers. out of sight from the ship, and had doubtless 
Whilst a minister of the church was giving been put to death, for their comrades had 


| us some account of the progress of the Lord’s for some days vainly awaited their return. 


| work in Labrador, refreshments in the shape The four Hopedale missionaries must needs 


of tea and buns were handed to us all, for take the places of the missing crew on the 
this was a Moravian “ love-feast.” ship’s home voyage. ‘Thus ended the brave 

More than a hundred years ago, at such a sailor’s missionary career, who, in pleading 
love-feast in this same Fetter Lane Church, for these savages, had written, ‘‘ I love those 
the first organized missionary band had been arctic lands, and the wild Eskimoes un- 


| commended to the Lord for His ministry to speakably. It would be a deep joy to me if 
| the Eskimoes of Labrador. Yet twenty years my Saviour should count me worthy to serve 
|| earlier, in 1752, a sailor named Erhardt, them.” And truly he was counted worthy ; 
| himself converted to the Lord through the | worthy of the Christ-like service of laying 





preaching of the Moravian missionary, Fre-| down his life for the sheep; and soon the 
deric Martin, in the West Indies, had, after a | fruit of his service appeared. A carpenter, 
voyage to Labrador, pleaded with the Church | Jens Haven, a member of the Moravian 
at home for the establishment of a Christian | Church, stirred by the tidings of Erhardt’s 
mission in that land. The difficulties of such | death, resolved in the Lord’s name to take 
an enterprise seemed insurmountable. Not} up his work. In quiet waiting on God, he 
only were the natives of Labrador notorious | acquainted himself from books with the cha- 
for treachery and bloodthirstiness, to which | racter and language of Labrador. In 1758 
many European traders had fallen victims, | he received a call to Greenland, where he 
but the climate was even more severe than | spent two years, and assisted in the establish- 
that of Greenland, and the country so sterile | ment of Lichtenfels.* Not till 1764, two 
as well to deserve its name of Labrador, or | years after his return from Greenland, did he 
“the land which cannot be built upon.” But | obtain leave to visit Labrador. 

Erhardt’s earnestness so far prevailed that} Landing first at Newfoundland, he worked 
Matthew Stach, the pioneer of the Greenland | some time there as a carpenter, and at length 
| 
| 





mission, was summoned to London to give | had the opportunity of proceeding in a mer- 
counsel in the matter. Some London mer- | chant-ship to his destination. “The 4th of 
chants came to the Brethren’s aid, and fitted | September,” he writes, ‘‘ was the happy day 
out a vessel to trade on the Labrador coast, | ——-— = 


* The second mission - station of the Brethren in that 


in which there sailed, besides the captain | country. 
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for which I had so long waited ;” for then he 
first saw an Eskimo, who, approaching the 
English vessel in his rayak, and being greeted 


;some of his countrymen with the cry, “Our 
i friend is come!” At their invitation Haven 

went ashore. “I will go with them in Thy 
|name, O Lord,” he prayed ; “ if they kill me 
my work on earth is done; if they spare me, 
I will believe firmly it is Thy will they 
should hear and receive the gospel.” They 
did spare him, calling him their countryman, 
listening with some interest to his message. 
He gave each man two fish-hooks, to the 
women a few needles. They sang in honour 
of their guest, the words again and again 
us glad ;” and they accompanied their sing- 
ing with a dance. 


“We have no words” (é.e. ‘“‘ We give you the 
prize”’). 

But the missionary’s stay was short, for the 
ship’s crew refused to carry him farther up 
the coast, and he returned the same year to 
England. In 1765 a second journey to 
Labrador was undertaken, Jens being now 
accompanied by three missionary brethren. 
They found some three hundred natives at 
Chateau Bay, some of whom had seen Jens in 
1764, and now gave him a warm welcome. 
They all listened attentively while he and 
Drachart (who had laboured long in Green- 
land) spok: to them of the Saviour’s love 
unto death. They said it was a strange 
story, but they would listen to Jens because 
he was their countryman. They remembered 
much that he had told them on his former 
visit. They pressed their visitors to stay 


ship departed, and the Brethren perforce re- | 
turned to London. 

But now efforts were made by the Mora- 
vian Church to procure from the English 
Government a grant of land on that part of 
the Labrador coast not owned by the Hud- 
son’s Bay Company. There was long delay 
in the adjustment of the matter, and not till 
1769 did George III. grant to the Church of 
the United Brethren 100,000 square acres in 
the neighbourhood of Eskimo Bay. As if to 
iremind His waiting servants in the mean- 
| while that none can stay His hand, the Lord 
| Chose this interval for bringing into His fold 
| the first convert from among the savages of 

Labrador. In a renewal which at this time 
;occurred of the old strife between English 
traders and Eskimoes, some of the latter | 











|in Greenlandic by Jens, quickly summoned | 


repeated, “ Our friend is come, that makes | 


| of English gloves and a shield.* 


{AGAZINE. 


| were made prisoners, and three of these con- 
i veyed to England—a woman named Mikak, 
|with her little son, and 
Karpik. He was committed to Jens Haven’s 
charge, who then lived at the Moravian 
settlement of Fulneck, in Yorkshire; and 
under the missionary’s loving care and faith- 
ful teaching, his heart was won for Christ. 
He died of small-pox two years after his 
|arrival in England, but not before the 
Brethren had had the joy of baptizing him. 


| the Dowager Princess of Wales and other 
| persons of high rank in London. 

It was at this point of our story, in 1770, 
that the Brethren Haven and Drachart, with 
seven others who were sailors by profession, 


went forth to Labrador, after taking leave of 
Then they invited Jens | the Church at home at the service in Fetter 
to reply, and he sang in Greenlandic the | 
verse of a hymn; on which they remarked, | on both sides was great on the meeting of the 


Lane Chapel, already referred to. The joy 


a youth named | 


Mikak was treated with much kindness by | 


| missionaries and Eskimoes, which latter spe- | 
| cially rejoiced to see again “ their little Jens,” | 


whose smallness of stature, not much exceed- 
ing their own, was a great recommendation 
in their eyes. At Byron’s Bay they were wel- 
comed by Mikak, who had returned some 
time before to her native land. She came 
forth in her rayak, accompanied by Tug- 
lavina her husband, and her father, to meet 
the missionary ship. She wore a robe of 
white, trimmed with gilt ornaments, a gift 
ifrom the Princess of Wales, and round her 
neck was hung a gold locket containing the 
portrait of King George ; while, to do honour 
to the strangers, her husband had attired 


| himself in white flannel, and her father had 


supplemented his seal-skin dress with a pair 
In Mikak’s 
large tent, a present from Sir Hugh Palliser, 


among them; but on September 30th the | Governor of Newfoundland, a crowded meet- 


ing was held for the preaching of the gospel. 
Joyfully the natives hailed the Brethren’s 
proposal to take possession of land among 
them, and received in return little presents, 
and added each a mark to their names 
inscribed on the agreement by the former. 
“We love you,” they declared. “ We will 
be your brothers as long as the sun shines.” 
Still their “brothers” found stringent pre- 
cautions needful against their violent and 
thievish propensities. While the missionary 
ship continued her voyage up the coast, only 
five natives at a time were allowed on board. 
Now and then the captain fired bullets 
against the rocks above their tents, on which 





*In 1870 some fragments of Mikak’s robe were found in 
possession of an old man, her grandson, who treasured these 
relics highly. 
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they at once became submissive and orderly. 
In this hazardous voyage through rocky 
islands and icebergs, as well as in all their 


Mikak and Tuglavina was invaluable. Morn- 
ing and evening a little service was held on 
board, especially for the benefit of the Eskimo 
visitors, who thus simply expressed their in- 
terest in the Divinetruths brought beforethem, 
“They wished to have such a longing after 
the Saviour Jesus as a child has towards its 
parents, or a man on the reindeer chase after 
his prey. Therefore they would not cast off 
the thoughts of Jesus’s sufferings and death, 
but would learn to love the kind Lord who 
had died out of love to them.” 

At last a suitable site for the proposed 
settlement was found, and stones were set up 
to mark its limits, amidst words of affection 
and rejoicing from hundreds of Eskimoes. 
And when once more the Brethren sailed for 
London (for not till the following year could 
they permanently establish themselves in 
their arctic home) many tears were shed by 
their Eskimo friends, especially Mikak, who 
begged them to carry some valuable furs to 
the Princess of Wales and others in England, 
in token of her grateful remembrance. 

The year following, the ship once again 
cast anchor in Chateau Bay. The text for 
that day, so longed for, when the Brethren’s 
labours in Labrador fairly began, cheered 
their hearts : “ Thou shalt bring them in and 
plant them in the mountain of ‘Thine inherit- 
ance, in the place, O Lord, which Thou hast 
made for Thee to dwell in.” 

The ship returning in September, carried 
home the report that the Mission-house of 
Nain (for so the Brethren had named their 
settlement) was nearly completed ; that many 
| natives had already heard the gospel mes- 
| sage, and that the brethren and sisters left 
| thus for the first time amidst those once mur- 
| derous savages, were happy in the sense of 
| God’s protection ; which so availed them that 
| never once had they to use in self-defence 
| the fire-arms with which the Newfoundland 
government had provided them. The friendly 
confidence of the Eskimoes increased daily. 
In many ways the Brethren were able to im- 
prove their condition—in things temporal as 
| well as spiritual: building boats for them, 

teaching them to make household utensils. 
|The payment in furs and whale blubber 
| 
| 





which they received was a valuable contribu- 
| tion towards the cost of the Mission. Daily 
| the natives assembled to hear the Word of 
'God, and were questioned on what they 
| heard. Very various were the answers given. 


| 





dealings with the savages, the assistance of | 





| “Ves,” one would say, “ we are poor sinners, 


and we will think of what you have said to 
us.” Others would reply, ‘‘ No, we will not 
think about it.” Others again, “‘We know 
not what you mean; have you any knife to 
sell?” Then, adds Drachart, with charac- 
teristic simplicity, ““I pray to my Lord, 
Bless my feeble words: Thou hast in Green- 
land made dark minds understanding, and 
cold hearts warm; do so here also, that I be 
not put to shame, for the work is Thine!” 

In winter, when the Eskimoes took down 
their tents at Nain, and were scattered in 
different directions, the Brethren visited 
them in so far as the deep snow and intense 
cold permitted; finding in the hearty wel- 
come they received a compensation for the 
discomfort and uncleanliness of the Eskimo 
huts. ‘We crept on all fours,” they write, 
“along a passage some yards long, thankful 
to escape unbitten by the dogs, who in rough 
weather make this their refuge, and add 
greatly to the offensiveness of the dwelling.” 
‘These Labrador dogs are of the wolf species, 
and most useful in drawing the sledges of the 
country. They live on any offal attainable, 
and it is needful to guard from their maws 
the very leather thongs by which they are 
harnessed. The winter huts of the Eskimoes 
resemble those of Greenland ; but in jour- 
neying they build temporary huts of square 
blocks of frozen snow, with a slab of ice as 
window. During the Moravians’ visits to 
their scattered flock, and especially at night- 
time, they became better acquainted with 
their heathen superstitions and practices ; 
heard their wild cries to Torngak, the god of 
whale and seal; witnessed their incantations 
to the witch Supperguksoak, the giver of 
reindeer. 

In 1773 the Brethren Layritz and Beck 
were sent by the Church at Herrnhut to visit 
the settlement of Nain. They found there 
thirty-six Eskimo tents, and a population of 
more than a hundred, who received daily in- 
struction at the Mission-house, and were 
visited constantly in their dwellings by the 
Brethren. This little flock received the 
strangers with great joy; and, in answer to 
an address given them by Layritz on the day 
of his arrival, and translated by Drachart, an 
Eskimo replied in the name of his fellows: 
“We thank our brothers that they have come 
to us with such good words as we never had 
heard before. We love the Brethren, we 
wish to go on hearing about Jesus’ sufferings 
for us. We wish to renounce our heathen 
customs. We and our wives and children 
talk in our tents about the Lord Jesus. We 
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indeed are sinners,- but we believe the 
Saviour will show us mercy.” 

It now became necessary to build a meet- 
ing-house. There was some timber large 
enough for such a purpose in that immediate 
part of the coast, though farther north not a 
tree was to be found. The first candidates 
for baptism were now set apart. But already 
the first-fruits of the labours in Labrador of 
those faithful servants of the Lord had been 
gathered into His garner. Anauke, once a 
desperately wicked man, had, during the 
summer of 1772, been so deeply stirred by 
the preaching of the cross that he returned 
on foot in the course of the following winter 
to spend some days with the missionaries. 
Early in 1773 his wife came to tell them how 
Anauke, falling ill, had refused to be visited 
by the angekoks, or sorcerers of his nation, 
and had trusted himself only to Jesus, and 
died with His name on his lips. Anauke 
was ever after spoken of by his countrymen 
as “the man whom the Saviour took to 
Himself.” 

In 1775 took place the baptism of Kin- 
minjuse, once a noted angekok, who, after an 
entire change in his character and conduct, 
wrought by the hearing of God’s Word, thus 
confessed his Christian faith: “ He knew not 


indeed very much about the Saviour, but | 


wished greatly to know Him ; and he put his 
whole confidence in Him, because He truly 
believed that He only could make him happy 
in this world, and when his body should die.” 
This event, and the subsequent joy of 
Kinminjuse, or Peter, as he was now called, 
and his Christian example and heartfelt ex- 
hortations made a deep impression on the 
congregation of Nain. ‘The religious services 
were so numerously attended that the new 
meeting-house could not contain the crowd ; 
the number of the catechumens largely in- 
creased. In this same year the untiring Jens 
Haven formed a second mission-station, one 
hundred and fifty miles north of Nain, which 
was named Okak, where the Eskimoes joyfully 
received the Brethren, and helped them in 
the erection of their dwelling, for which the 
wood had to be felled and prepared at Nain. 
Six adults of the Okak congregation were 
baptized in 1778 ; and in the following year it 
was found necessary to build a spacious meet- 
ing-house at that station. 

In the winter of 1780, to the joy of the 
missionaries at Nain, eighty Eskimoes resolved 
to outstay the winter with their pastors, who 
could thus watch over them, instruct them 
methodically, and open a school for their little 
ones. 











A third station was established in 1782, to 


the south of Nain, at the earnest entreaty of | 


the natives of that region. It was named 
Hopedale, in memory of the first brave effort 
to plant the cross of Christ in Labrador. The 
three stations were chiefly dependent for in- 
tercourse on the mission-ship from London, 
which yearly visited them in order; but they 
tried to keep up occasional communication 
by means of sledge journeys over the recky 
land or on the frozen sea. In one such enter- 
prise the Brethren Erasen and Lehman were 
drowned; and the following incident will give 
an idea of the perils sometimes encountered 
in such journeyings along the coast. 


«‘ Samuel Liebisch, the first general superintendent 
of the Moravian Missions in Labrador, was required 


by the duties of his office to visit Okak, the most | 


northern of our settlements, and about one hundred 
and fifty English miles distant from Nain, the place 
where he resided. William Turner being appointed 
to accompany him, they left Nain together on March 
the rth, 1782, early in the morning, with very 
clear weather, the stars shining with uncommon 
lustre. The sledge was driven by an Esquimaux, 


| 





Mark, and another sledge with Esquimaux joined 


company. 


‘*An Esquimaux sledge is drawn by a species of || 


dogs not unlike wolves in shape. Like them, they 
never bark, but howl disagreeably. They are kept by 
the Esquimaux in smaller or larger packs or teams, 
in proportion to the affluence of the master. They 
quietly submit to be harnessed for their work, and are 
treated with little mercy by the heathen Esquimaux, 
who make them do hard duty for the small quantity 
of food they allow them. 
offal, old skins, entrails, such parts of whale-flesh as 
are unfit for other use, rotten whale-fins, &c.; and 
if they are not provided with this kind of dog’s meat, 
they leave them to go and seek dead fish or mussels 
upon the beach. 

‘*When pinched with hunger they will swallow 
almost anything, and on a journey it is necessary to 


secure the harness within the snow-house overnight, | 


lest, by devouring it, they should render it impossible 
to proceed in the morning. When the travellers 


arrive at their night quarters, and the dogs are un- | 
harnessed, they are left to burrow on the snow where | 


they please, and in the morning are sure to come 
at their driver’s call, when they receive some food. 
Their strength and speed, even with an hungry 
stomach, is astonishing. In fastening them to the 
sledge, care is taken not to let them go abreast. 
They are tied by separate thongs, of unequal lengths, 
to a horizontal bar in the fore part of the sledge; 
an old knowing one leads the way, running ten or 
twenty paces ahead, directed by the driver’s whip, 


which is of great length, and can be well managed | 


only by an Esquimaux. The other dogs follow like a 
flock of sheep. If one of them receives a lash, he 
generally bites his neighbour, and the bite goes 
round, 

‘*To return to our travellers. Appearances being 
much in their favour, they hoped to reach Okak in 
safety in two or three days. The track over the 
frozen sea was in the best possible order, and they 
went with ease at the rate of six or seven miles an 
hour. 
of Nain, they kept at a considerable distance from 











After they had passed the islands in the bay | 


This consists chiefly in | 
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the coast, both to gain the smoothest part of the 
ice, and to weather the high rocky promontory of 
Kiglapeit. About eight o’clock they met a sledge 
with Esquimaux turning in from the sea. After the 
usual salutation, the Esquimaux, alighting, held some 
conversation, as is their general practice, the result 
of which was, that some hints were thrown out by 
the strange Esquimaux that it might be better to 
return. However, as the missionaries saw no reason 
whatever for it, and only suspected that the Esqui- 
maux wished to enjoy the company of their friends 
a little longer, they proceeded. After some time, 
their own Esquimaux hinted that there was a ground 
swell under the ice. It was then hardly perceptible, 
except on lying down and applying the ear close to 
the ice, when a hollow, disagreeably grating and 
roaring noise was heard, as if ascending from the 
abyss. The weather remained clear, except towards 
the east, where a bank of light clouds appeared, in- 
terspersed with some dark streaks. But the wind 
being strong from the north-west, nothing less than a 
sudden change of weather was expected. The sun 
had now reached its height, and there was as yet 
little or no alteration in the appearance of the sky. 
But the motion of the sea under the ice had grown 
more perceptible, so as rather to alarm the travellers, 
and they began to think it prudent to keep closer to 
the shore. The ice had cracks and large fissures in 
many places, some of which’ formed chasms of one 
or two feet wide; but as they are not uncommon 
even in its best state, and the dogs easily leap over 
them, the sledge following without danger, they are 
only terrible to new-comers. 

*‘As soon as the sun declined towards the west, 
the wind increased and rose to a storm, the bank of 
clouds from the east began to ascend, and the dark 
streaks to put themselves in motion against the wind. 
The snow was violently driven about by partial whirl- 
winds, both on the ice, and from off the peaks of the 
high mountains, and filled the air. At the same 
time the ground-swell had increased so much that its 
effect upon the ice became very extraordinary and 
alarming. The sledges, instead of gliding along 
smoothly upon an even surface, sometimes ran with 
violence after the dogs, and shortly after seemed 
with difficulty to ascend the rising hill; for the elas- 
ticity of so vast a body of ice, of many leagues 
square, supported by a troubled sea, though in some 
places three or four yards in thickness, would, in some 
degree, occasion an undulatory motion not unlike 
that of a sheet of paper accommodating itself to the 
surface of a rippling stream. Noises were now like- 
wise distinctly heard in many directions, like the 
report of cannon, owing to the bursting of the ice at 
some distance. 

‘‘The Esquimaux, therefore, drove with all haste 
towards the shore, intending to take up their night- 
quarters on the south side of the Nivak. But as it 
plainly appeared that the ice would break and dis- 
perse in the open sea, Mark advised to push forward 
to the north of the Nivak, from whence he hoped the 
track to Okak might still remain entire. ‘To this 
proposal the company agreed ; but when the sledges 
approached the coast, the prospect before them was 
truly terrific: The ice having broken loose from the 
rocks, was forced up and down, grinding and break- 
ing into a thousand pieces against the precipices 
with a tremendous noise, which, added to the raging 
of the wind, and the snow driving about in the air, 
deprived the travellers almost of the power of hearing 
and seeing anything distinctly. 

‘*To make the land at any risk was now the only 
hope left; but it was with the utmost difficulty the 
frighted dogs could be forced forward, the whole 





body of ice sinking frequently below the surface of 
the rocks, then rising above it. As the only moment 
to land was when it gained the level of the coast, 
the attempt was extremely nice and_ hazardous. 
However, by God’s mercy, it succeeded ; both sledges 
gained the shore, and were drawn up the beach with 
much difficulty. 

‘The travellers had hardly time to reflect with 
gratitude to God on their safety, when that part of 
the ice from which they had just now made good 
their landing burst asunder, and the water, forcing 
itself from below, covered and precipitated it into the 
sea. In an instant, as if bya signal given, the whole 
mass of ice, extending for several miles from the 
coast, and as far as the eye could reach, began to 
burst and be overwhelmed by the immense waves. 
The sight was tremendous and awfully grand; the 
large fields of ice, raising themselves out of the water, 
striking against each other and plunging into the 
deep with a violence not to be described, and a 
noise like the discharge of innumerable batteries of 
heavy guns. The darkness of the night, the roaring 
of the wind and sea, and the dashing of the waves 
and ice against the rocks, filled the travellers with 
sensations of awe and horror, so as almost to deprive 
them of the power of utterance. They stood over- 
whelmed with astonishment at their miraculous escape, 
and even the heathen Esquimaux expressed gratitude 
to God for their deliverance.” 


But those brave hearts which no rigour of 
arctic climate, no personal sufferings could 
discourage, were almost daunted by a sore 
and unexpected trouble, which threatened 
for some time to undo the work of eleven 
long years of patience and love. Tuglivina, 
the husband of Mikak, a man once warmly 
attached to their cause, brought to Nain re- 
ports of the plenty which reigned among the 
European settlers to the south; where, as he 
declared, the Eskimoes were lavishly supplied 
with food and fire-arms, and where, moreover, 
baptism was administered just as at the mis- 
sion stations. 

A spirit of discontent and defiance arose 
among the natives. Soon large numbers de- 
serted to that quarter, and serious fears were 
felt as to the possibility of continuing the work 
in Labrador. In 1799 Burkhardt, then super- 
intendent of the Mission, writes— When I 
read the reports of other Missions, and think 
of our condition, my heart sinks, and I ask, 
Why does not the hour of blessing for the 
Eskimoes yet strike? I do not expect this 
for our own faithfulness, for when I think of 
our many years’ labours I can only pray, 
Lord Jesus, forgive us all our sins and mis- 
takes! But because of the. travail of His 
soul, why shall not He have an in-gathering 
from among the Eskimoes ?” 

But even this dark season was illumined 
by some rays of the dayspring from on 
high. And to-day Labrador, “ the land which 
cannot be built upon,” may be regarded as 
a Christian country. 
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THE “REJECTED OF MEN.” 


By Canon BELL, D.D. 
“ There was no room for them in the inn.”—Lukkg ii. 7, 
O room for Thee, no room, O dearest Lord, 
When Thou didst leave the heav’ns for this poor earth ! 

No one to spread for Thee the festal board, 
Or offer Thee a welcome at Thy birth! 
No room for Thee, O Saviour, in the inn, 
So full was this cold world of self and sin. 


No room for Thee! No home to ope its door ; 
No friendly voice to give Thee greeting true ; 
No hand its costly gifts on Thee to pour ; 
No heart to bring to Thee the homage due. 
Was this man’s thanks when Thou didst leave the spheres, 
To toil and travail through the weary years ? 


No room for Thee but in a lowly shed ; 
No cradle but a manger mean and small, 
Where couched the cattle, and the oxen fed, 
And bleating sheep were penned within the stall. 
Was this indeed the only place on earth 
Where Thou couldst find a refuge at Thy birth? 


No room, though hearths were blazing on that night, 
And songs were sung, and festive boards were spread, 
And jests went round, and laughter gay and light ; 
No room, no place to pillow Thy dear head. 
Had man no pity? Was his heart as cold 
As wintry blasts that swept the dreary wold ? 


But we, O Lord, will open wide our door. 
Come in ; rest here, and make our hearts Thy home. 
Alas! this inn is very mean and poor, 
But pass not on ; here stay, nor farther roam ; 
And though unworthy be our humble roof, 
Yet by Thy love come in, nor stand aloof. 


Oh, take this room. We give Thee of our best, 
Love’s choicest gifts, a good and costly store ; 
Fain would we welcome Thee, dear Lord, as Guest, 
And at Thy feet our richest treasures pour. 
Then come, dear Saviour, only deign to come ; 
We open wide our hearts to make Thee room. 





THE END OF ALL THINGS. 
Hor the Close of the Bear. 
By THE REV. ALEXANDER RALEIGH, D.D. 


“ But the end of all things is at hand: be ye therefore sober, and watch unto prayer.”’—z Pgrer iv. 7. 





PHRASE like “ the end of all things ” | 


takes its meaning from the context. If 
the writer were speaking of the Jewish State, 
or of the Temple and its worship, or of the 
coming destruction of Jerusalem, the phrase 


might very well be supposed to refer to any | 
But the destruction of | 


of these things. 
Jerusalem and the end of the Jewish State, 


stupendous events as they no doubt were, | 


do not exhaust the meaning, or furnish ground 
enough for the solemnity of this passage. 
It reiers to universal experience. We are 
always to be dying, until there is no more 
sin left to die out of; and always rising 
and living afresh while higher and heavenlier 
are above us still. We are to be crucified 
with Christ; to be raised with Christ. To 
disown the “lusts of men ;” to live accord- 
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ing “to the will of God.” The whole evil 
past is condemned, renounced, forsaken: 





the present and the future, called - “the | sacred historian. 


to their duty. But they say little about them- 
selves, and little is said about them by the 
“ He died and was gathered 


rest” or remainder of our time here on|to his people,” is all that is said of one, 
earth, is given to God—to God who, in the } and another, and another—the teaching of 


person of Christ, stands ready to “judge the 
quick and the dead,” all who have died and 
all who are living. The time of this judgment, 
says the apostle, will soon be: the end of all 
things is at hand. ‘“ Excesses,” “ reveliings,” 
“banquetings,” “idolatries,” passion, and 
pleasure, and pomp, and power, and “all 
that beauty, all that wealth ere gave,” “ await 





alike the inevitable hour,” “The path of | 
glory leads but to the grave.” “The fashion the trouble, and the weeping, and the heart- 


of this world passeth away.” 


such silence being, ‘‘ They died as they lived.” 
That is the only true and safe teaching. The 
idea of living in one way, keeping in view 
and in reserve, as it were, the possibility of 
dying in another, hardly seems to have struck 
them. There is a solemn, and almost attrac- 
tive beauty in those calm, majestic, unselfish 
scenes in which some of the Old Testament | 
saints passed away from this life, with none of 


“ The end of |} breaking sorrow which come so often to 


all things is at hand, be ye therefore sober | poor mortals who live on the lower plains 


and watch unto prayer.” 

2. Nor, again, is it ‘he death of the individual 
believers to whom he was writing which can 
explain the import of an immense expression 
like this, “the end of all things.” The death 
of a human creature, believer or unbeliever, 
is only one thing in itself; in many a case 
not relatively a large thing, however impor- 
tant to the individual, and therefore has no 
pretension to be taken as the grand exposi- 
tory fact, which, like a key, will unlock the 
full meaning of our phrase. Indeed, it is 
remarkable how small a part death in itself 
plays in the Scriptures. At any rate it occu- 
pies, relatively, a very small place. Not in 
the whole Bible do we find a phrase like that 
which so often occurs in our modern religious 
teaching—“ It is a solemn thing to die.” 
Somehow, death did not seem to strike the 
sacred writers in that way; although none of 
them, perhaps, would have questioned the 
truth of the statement if it had been set 
before them. Knowing its importance, and 
feeling its solemnity, the fact remains that 


‘they did not represent it and speak of it in 


our way. ‘The mere article of dying, for 
instance, is nothing to them. They never 
mention it. They seem to have a calm, lofty 
disregard of it ; as though they would by their 
silence say, “ Death? That does not matter 
—the how, the when, the where.. It is but 
falling asleep once again ; the waking to be 
somewhere else. Be solicitous chiefly about 
living well. Care not for the dying. God 
will care for that.” Accordingly, we have 
not in all the Bible a single death-bed scene 
in the modern sense of that phrase. We 
have in the Old Testament the patriarchs, 
when they feel the sands of life sinking low, 
gathering their sons about them to give them 
prophetic intimation of the future awaiting 
them and their children, and instruction as 





| 





of life, in their partings from each other at 
death. Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob have 
taught the world many great lessons, but none 
more perfectly, although with so little osten- 
tation, than how to die. Nor is there any 
change perceptible when we pass into New 
Testament times. Who can tell us where, 
or when, or how the apostles of Christ died? 
In a general way we know the end of one or 
two of the twelve, and that is all. The very 
first death recorded of a believer in Christ 
after the Ascension has something of the 
pathos and grandeur of his own. In the 
midst of a shower of stones dashed from 
malignant hands, Stephen kneels down in 
prayer, and—oh, wonder !—“ falls asleep.” 
Paul is “ready to be offered,” and that is all 
we know. Peter, somewhere, “stretches forth 
his hands, and is bound by another, and 
carried whither he would not.” James is 
killed by the sword. As to the rest all we 
know is this, that they lived and died under 
the promise, “ Lo! I am with you alway.” 

3. “ The end of all things ” then must mean 
just what has been usually understood by the 
words—the close, viz. of the whole economy 
of human affairs as it is at present constituted. 
Temptation will end; and persecution, and 
sorrows, and the rasping of an evil world ; 
and the scoffing and the scorn of the wicked ; 
and all the hurry, and all the show of life ; 
and the weary toils and unrequited sacrifices 
of the good ; and all the gathered earthly 
results of this long development of years. 
Even the dispensations, which have succes- 
sively died into each other, will all die again, 
that God’s new creation may spring out of 
their dust. There will be an end of the very 
earth itself, which has sheltered and occupied 
for a few brief days so many toiling pilgrims, 
and of the heavens that shine above us “as 


as 
they now are,” while “ new heavens and a 
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new earth”—the same material universe, it 
may well be the same stars and systems, only | 
transfigured and purified—will take their place. 

This world is like a clock, striking the hours, 

and ticking the moments as they pass. But 

the heavy leads are falling inside with every 

moment, and there will come the moment 

when they can fall no farther, and then all 

the machinery of life will be still, and He 

who, at first, put all the parts together will 

take them asunder and put them up again in | 
a higher and more permanent way. “ The | 
end of all things” then is that supreme crisis | 
in human affairs, predestined from the be- | 
ginning, and to which all things iuevitebie | 
tend, which may well be spoken of in such 
language, as “ the end,” although it be equally | 
true that, without waste of energy or loss of | 
time, there will be a fresh beginning. But 
the end must come first to give opportunity 
and occasion for such a beginning. Rewards 
have been promised and they must be paid ; 
penalties threatened and they must be in- 
flicted. The glad, the awful words “ come” 
and “depart” must fall on different ears ; | 
moral government must be vindicated ; the | 
glory of the kingdom displayed. “Lo! He | 
cometh with clouds, and every eye shall see | 
Him.” “They also that pierced him,” not | 
alone on the day of his crucifixion, but they | 
who in every age have pierced him with their | 
neglect, their scorn, their self-righteous pride | 


| 


—they shall see him on that day, and mourn 
because of him. It is this coming of the 
Lord, in the end of all things, which is so 
much put forth in the apostolic writings 
as a motive—a very powerful motive they 
evidently thought it—to Christian diligence, 
and watchfulness, and prayer. 

4. This motive is, manifestly, in their | 
estimation, much strengthened by the near 
proximity of the events. There can be no 
mistake in this interpretation since all the 
apostles write in the same strain. St. Peter 
says “ The end of all things is at hand.” St. 
James, “ Be ye also patient, for the coming | 
of the Lord is at hand.” St. Paul, “ Let | 
your moderation be known unto all men, the 
Lord isat hand.” St. John, “ Little children, | 
it is the last time.” Here we have the four | 
leading apostles, all testifying to the same | 
thing—the near end of the dispensation, and | 
the coming of the Lord, and all drawing the | 
same practical lessons from it and making use | 
of it as a motive to promote the same states | 
of mind, and the same Christian behaviour. | 

Did they then really expect the almost | 
immediate appearance of the Lord, in their | 
own life? Many of our abiest critics agree | 


now in the opinion that they did, and that it 
is not possible to make any other interpre- 
tation of their language. Yet the point is 
not quite so clear. Compare this passage 
with ancther in this same apostle’s writings 
in which he says “ But, beloved, be not igno- 
rant of this one thing, that one day is with 
the Lord as athousand years, and a thousand 
years as one day.” To our thought and in 


‘all our reckonings, the difference is vast 


between one day and athousand years. Try 
as we may, we cannot think them the same, 
or, as much alike. ‘ One day,” how short! 
“ A thousand years,” how long! Since this 
time yesterday how little has happened in 
our individual life! How little, relatively to 
all history, in the world! “A _ thousand 
years !”—it takes us back in English history 
nearly two centuries beyond the Conquest, 


| and to the days when Alfred the Great was 
| young. Yet, to the Lord, those two measures 


of time are much alike. The one is “as” 
the other. Time, no doubt, is a reality to 
God, even as itisto man. If the real measure 
of time be our own consciousness, those 
whose consciousness is most vivid and rapid 
having most of it, then how long must time 
be to the consciousness of God! How long, 
as well as how short! But this is a mystery 
too deep for us to solve. We only know 
that man is finite, mortal, human, although 
made in the image of God, and endowed 
with immortality : and that God is immortal, 
infinite, eternal, and therefore his view of 
time, as of other things, must be almost 
inconceivably different from man’s. “A 
thousand years in thy sight are but as 
yesterday when it is past; and as a watch in 
the night.” ‘Your years and days,” God 
seems to say, ‘they are not distinguished on 
my dial. All human history on earth is but 
a day: my thousand years—you can have 
that only in heaven.” Now it may be that 
the apostle in this passage is writing in the 
remembrance of this principle and under the 
influence of it. Understood so, it is not 
necessary to regard him as looking for “ the 
end” and the coming of the Lord in his 
own time. This is supposition only, but it 
is a fact that the apostle Paul, in his second 
Epistle to the Thessalonians, corrects the 
mistaken conceptions that had arisen in their 
minds from the perusal of the first Epistle, 


| and tells them that a great many things must 


happen before that day can come. He cor- 
rects their impressions: he does not even 
hint that he himself had been mistaken. 

5. But suppose we take the language in 
the plain and ordinary sense, and regard this 
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apostle and the other apostles as really 
looking for the second advent in their own 
time—what then? Knowledge of times and 
seasons, as we know on the highest authority, 
was never given to any apostle, or to the 
most gifted of the prophets before them. 
They have ever been, and they are now, re- 
served in the power of the Father. 


would think a great deal about the coming 
again of their now glorified Lord and Mas- 
ter. They would long for it very much. 
They would have their private surmises and 
conjectures about it; and, at intervals, in 
moments especially of pressure, or in hours 
of high expectation, would naturally think, 
“He cannot much longer delay. We seem 
almost to hear at times the roll of the chariot 
wheels.” And if they write it down so, and 
put it into nearness and immediacy, God 
allows them to do this. He does not endow 
them with His own infinite knowledge, or 
make them partners of His throne. He puts 
forth so much influence upon their thought 
when they write for others, as will make 
what they write true in the large sense, and 
according to His own great principles of 
reckoning. And that is enough. 

For this zs the last time. There is no 
dispensation of a resembling kind beyond 
this gospel one. When it is finished the end 
will come. The first and second comings 
are indissolubly joined with each other, 
morally and dispensationally. The one is 
incomplete without the other. We are, 
spiritually, near to both. The Cross—it stood 
but yesterday on Calvary; the throne—it 
will be unveiled to-morrow. “Jesus Christ 
is the same yesterday, to-day, and for ever.” 
“One day is with the Lord as a thousand 
years, and a thousand years as one day.” 

6. There is much in the state of this world 
at all times, there is very much in the state 
of this world zow, which commends to us, in 
various ways, this doctrine, this great ex- 
pectation of devout hearts—the speedy and 
always near coming of the Saviour. Failure 
is added to failure in schemes and efforts 
after human improvement. Every year, with 
the growing and the ripening of the grain in 
the fields, human hopes spring up afresh, 
and the best endeavours are made to bring 
them to harvesting. Then come the dark 
weather, and the soddening rains, and the 
breaking of the thunder in the providential 
sky, and the sheaves that should have been 
bright and yellow lie blackened and rotting 
about the field. This course of apparent and 


But 
er | 
naturally the apostles and first Christians | 





although relieved and made tolerable by 
some constant successes, yet, in the main, 
runs on, and comes round, again and again, 
until the bravest and most hopeful hearts are 
somewhat daunted and subdued; and then, 
partly from weariness, and partly from the 
pure desire of the loving heart, there is an 
instinctive lifting up of the head, and looking 
for the fulfilment of the great promise, while 
the prayer goes up on high, “ Come, Lord 
Jesus, come quickly.” 

Then, again, in another mood—hope 
flaming in the breast once more, and the 
spirit of loyalty operating strongly within— 
we look abroad, and we see, even in this dis- 
tracted world, many, very many signs of 
progress and auspices of hope. In those 
larger, happier, and more hopeful times of 
our experience, we seem to see that we are 
not, judging at least by the human standard, 
anywhere near the end as yet. We seem, in 
fact, to be only amid beginnings, amid begin- 
nings of new empires, and better systems of 
civil government, and fuller realisations of the 
brotherhood of man, and higher reaches of 
human thought and idea, and a beautiful 
mingling of the lights of knowledge shot out 
from their diverse spheres, and a harmony of 
all the notes of truth, and even only amid 
the beginnings as yet of the noblest forms of 
Christian living. And then, from our poor 
little basket of seed-corn, we cast in our 
handfuls joyfully, and well contented to do 
our part in faithfulness, while we think of the 
great harvest-day that lies so far on before 
us. 

But if we are really wise we shall feel that 
a text like ours is true alike to both these 
states of mind, that in the divine reckoning 
the end of all things is still at hand, and that 
as the actual time is known only to God, 
who tells us to look at it as “near,” it 
becomes us to take the words as they are 
given, and by the help of them to face in our 
personal consciousness, in our personal faith 
and hope, the glory and the grandeur of that 
day when every eye shall see Him, and when 
the end of all things which now make this 
world, will open the way for new beginnings 
of such power, and beauty, and promise, as 
at present we might in vain endeavour to 
imagine. 

7. “Be ye therefore sober”—self-restrained, 
the meaning is—not too much uplifted by 
temporary successes, not too much cast down 
by seeming failures, not heated by worldly 
passions, not drawn away by worldly allure- 
ments, not terrified by those things which so 


comparative failure, in the best human things, | much afiright and distress the poor children 
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of earth when they have no faith. “Sober” 
—serious, grandly serious: not, of course, 
moody, or sullen, or unsympathetic, or un- 
human in any way, but yet serious: because 
life is serious. 
If it be not a tragedy, far less is it a comedy. 


It isn’t a jest ; it isn’t a song. | 


It is a trial time, and the result to each will | 


certainly be declared. It is a school in 
which each person is placed, and in which 


the place each person has taken will be seen | 


on God’s examination-day, when ‘‘Go up 
higher!” or “Come lower down!” will be 
the impartial, inevitable award. In one word, 


| the year. 


life here is a coming near unto the infinite, | 


the all-perfect, the all-sufficing One Himself; 


or, it is a going away from Him, and surely | 


that thought will make a man serious if any- 
thing will. 

The last injunction of the passage is that 
we let this seriousness rise up evermore into 


prayer, “Be ye therefore sober, and watch 
unto prayer.” Watch for the moods which 
will most easily become prayer, for the 
opportunities that suggest it, for the occa- 
sions that demand it, for the helps to it that 
arise in daily life, and above all for those 
gracious divine comings which will make 
prayer not alone our necessity, but our very 
liberty and our sacred delight. 

To this end may serve this last month of 
It is drawing to its close amid not 
a little darkness and distress. By prayer- 
fulness we can come to take the far look, and 
can soften somewhat the gloom that lies about 
us. All evil things will end at length—enmi- 
ties, and tyrannies, and wars. And all good 
things that God hath designed for the world 
and man, will come in full predicted measure, 
and continue without lapse or decay. Those 
who do the will of God shall abide for ever. 





SUNDAY EVENINGS WITH THE CHILDREN. 


By THE Rev. BENJAMIN WAUGH. 


FIRST EVENING. 


Opening Hymn: “I love to think, though I am young.” | 


Lesson: Matt. vii. 13—29. Concluding Hymn: “ Gentle 


Jesus, meek and mild.” * 


NE day Jesus was explaining to some 
people how it was that they did so 
many wrong things and got into trouble and 
made themselves miserable. He said it was 


than he loved to do right. He liked to see 
the boys’ admiration of him, as he told 
them what he could do. Could any one in 


| the school jump a wide brook? Then Willie 


‘ would say he could jump one too. 


just because they “loved the praise of men | 


rather than the praise of God.” And I will 
tell you of a boy who was just like those 
people, for he loved the praise of men, and I 
am afraid did not think much of the praise 
of God. He only wanted to stand high in 
the estimation of his school-fellows. 

William Henry was just turned twelve 
years old. He was a strong, healthy boy, 
and had many of the qualities which make a 
boy liked. What I am going to tell you 


new school, a school where he began with 
every prospect of being in time one of the 
most beloved and happy of the boys. He 
was much spoken to; boys were all pleased 
to know him, and his opinions had great 
weight. But the school days which began 
so well for Willie soon changed for him into 
wretchedness and heart-breaking sorrow. 
Among his many good qualities, he had one 


Did any 
one tell of having kept on the back of a 
kicking horse? He had done so too. Could 
a boy dive twenty feet under water? He 
could dive twenty feet too. Could any swim? 
So could he. Willie’s love of being popular 


| led him to forget altogether that God was 


| grieved by untruths. 


| Willie entered the 


One day, when talking 
of swimming, he related how he had once 
“saved a fellow’s life” by jumping into a 
strong current, just as he was at his last gasp, 
swimming to him and dragging him to land. 
This brave deed made poor Willie more 
popular than ever. It was the spring when 
new school; summer 


| came round at length, and then came hot 
about happened soon after he had entered a | 


very bad one: he loved to be popular more | 





* The hymns used in these services will be found in almost 
all Children’s Hymn Books, 


| 
| 


days, and days so hot that many of William 
Henry’s play-fellows would go down to the 
river to bathe. 

One day a party was to go, and as Willie 
was to be one of it, a little admirer of Willie’s 
wanted to go too. But his mamma urged 
that Sam had never been there before ; that 
the place was deep for little boys and the cur- 
rent rather strong ; so she preferred that he 
should not go. But Sam, full of delight that 
he had so ready and good an answer to his 
mamma’s fears, urged that Willie was going 


| with them, and that he could swim, and had 
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once actually saved a fellow’s life. ‘There’s | Willie’s family left the village; for Willie’s 
no danger with Wi//ie, mamma,” he urged. | mother and father could never again bear to 
“May I?” Sam’s mamma was very fond of | meet Sam’s poor broken-hearted mother, for 


’ 


her “little man,” as she called Sam, and she 
could not bear to think of him going into 
danger; but as Willie was to be there, her 
fears vanished, and she consented to let Sam 

0. 
The afternoon came, and, towel in hand, 
happy and proud, away went the boys to the 
river to bathe. ‘The river bank reached, all 
stripped but one, and that one was Willie. 
He professed he was “out of sorts.” Poor 
Willie! It is not unlikely that was quite 
true, he was out of sorts. All the boasting 
which had won him golden opinions when 
the weather was cold, the river away, and 
nobody wanting to bathe, came back to him 
now. He knew very well that he could not 
swim, so he dare not even go into the water, 
lest his silly, his naughty boasting should be 
found out. So he sat by the clothes low- 
spirited and miserable. One after another, 
in they splashed, and the fun was for a time 
immense. As he watched it all, Willie bitterly 
repented his folly and wished with all his heart 
that he had never told the untruth about his 
saving that drowning boy’s life, and he won- 
dered how he should get out of it. But poor 
Willie was not “to get out of it,” and he had 
not even come to the worst of all the suffer- 
ing that untruth was to bring him. Suddenly 
all the fun stopped, and Willie heard his own 
name called; “Will, Will!” cried many 
excited voices at once. Will started to his 
feet, and went to the place where they were 
calling him. “It’s Sam, Will! It’s Sam! 
He’s drowning, Will! Jump in, quick!” 
Poor Will! Ata glance he saw that his warm 
admirer, little Sam, had got out of his depth, 
and was struggling for life. To Willie it was 
an awful moment. ‘Through choking tears 
he shouted, “Oh, I can’t swim! I can't, I’m 
sure I can’t;” and then he lay down on the 
ground, and sobbed as if his heart would 
break. 

Meanwhile another boy tried to reach poor 
drowning Sam, but he failed, almost losing 
his own life, and poor Sam sank out of sight 
and was drowned. The current carried him 
some distance down the river, and some of 
the boys followed him to where they could 
get him out. Then they quickly dressed, 
and, wrapping clothes round it, they carried 
Sam’s lifeless body home. It was a miser- 
able little party that re-entered the village, 
but the most utterly wretched of the whole 
was poor vain Willie. 

Sam was buried in the churchyard, and 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





; to be drowned. 


the blame of Sam’s death was all Willie’s. 
And Willie, too, was glad to go away. Bit- 
terly he knew how true it was that Sam was 
drowned through him, through his vain, 
untruthful boasting. 

Now, my children, there are always two 
ways for us to take, the way of truth and the 
way of stories. Of the two, the way of 
stories often looks the best, but it would never 
look the best could we only see to the end. 

Willie could not foresee the trouble that 
his untruth would bring. Had he seen it, 
or even only a thousandth part of it, he was 
far too kind a boy to have told it. His fault 
was not cruelty. He did not want poor Sam 
Indeed Sam’s death made 
him very, very wretched. His fault was the 
love of men’s praise, that was all; and out 
of that came all the misery which happened 
both to himself and to others. Poor Willie! 
he would not have done it “if he had only 
known.” There is only One who does know, 
and He knows the end from the beginning ; 
and He it is who begs us to take the way of 
truth. Had Willie been a disciple of Jesus 
Christ, he would have remembered, when he 
was tempted to tell stories to be thought a 
fine fellow, that God would think him a mean 
one, and he would have hated and scorned 
the stories and have stuck to the truth and 
to God. Oh, my dear children, do shun, 
shun with all your heart story-telling! Some 
children tell stories, as Willie did, to get 
good opinions and praise from people ; some 
tell stories to avoid bad opinions or to avoid 
punishment. But be sure of this, praise won 
by stories won't /ast. You are certain some 
day to wish, as Willie did, that you had 
never won it. It will not, it cannot last. 
And when it does go, there will be in its 
place misery and wretchedness. 


SECOND EVENING. 
Opening Hymn: “‘ When His salvation bringing.” Les- 
son: Matt. xii. 9—21. Concluding Hymn: “ Gentle Jesus, 
meek and mild.” 

Now let me speak to you for a little while 
on being kings and priests unto God. We 
cannot many of us be great in the sight of 
men, but we can all be great in the sight of 
God. And when the good apostle John was 
only a poor prisoner, he spoke of himself and 
of all men who were bravely and lovingly 
following Jesus as ‘‘kings and priests unto 
God,” God’s family of royal and holy chil- 
dren. 
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Let us see what it was that John meant by 
kings and priests—for boys and girls were 
amongst them. And first let us try to find 
out what the kings are like. Well, you must 
not think of them as you think of a stiff, 
grand person who wears a crown of gold 
and costly robes, who lives in a marble house, 
has armies with sounding trumpets, flying 
banners, and booming cannon. ‘That is a 
common notion of kings; but such kings 
are not “kings unto God.” God's kings are 
people with royal hearts, who do brave and 
noble deeds. Their crown, their robe, their 
throne, is that they love duty, they are moved 
by pity, they think not for themselves, they 
are like Jesus, who is the King of kings— 
they do loving and lovely deeds for others. 


A king’s business is to defend the helpless. » ladies’ boots. 





Let me tell you of perhaps a rather imperfect 
| but still real king. 

One morning there came into a public 
school a pale, thin boy of about eleven years 
of age. He had come from a part of the 
town which was a nest of narrow streets of 
tumble-down houses. His mother was a 
widow, and by her small earnings was obliged 
to live there. Now the school to which Tom 
went was of boys a little better off and com- 
fortably dressed. So when ‘Tom entered he 
at once attracted observation. Tom’s clothes 
were clean and tidy, but they were very faded 
and shabby, and did not fit very well. His 
poor thin legs came too far through the 
trousers, and his coat-waist and sleeves were 
much too long. 

Round his neck was tied a 





He wore a pair of cast-off 


| | 
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bright red cotton handkerchief—the only 
thing about him which his mother had man- 
aged to buy new—to keep him warm and give 
him a little finish. Above his bright handker- 
chief, his thin face looked very pale, but his 
two twinkling eyes said that Tom was just now 
very happy. He had never been “such a 
gentleman before,” and his mother had said 
as much just as he was leaving her room, when 
she had put the finishing touch on him by 
brushing his hair with a damp brush. His 
mother’s pleasant looks were still in his mind 
when he timidly opened the school door ; 
and perhaps it was these that gave to his 
manner, as he stepped up the long school- 


| room to the master’s desk, an air of satisfac- 








tion. True, the little fellow had rather a 
comical look. Thoughtful people would have 
pitied him, but the boys were not thoughtful, 
and they almost laughed. So poor Tom was 
not long happy, for he felt the boys’ looks 
at him, and his timid spirit sank and was 
miserable. When the time came for the 
school to go for a quarter of an hour into the 
playground, the strange boy stood alone. 
Some boys looked in wonder at him, others 
found it in their hearts to sneer at him, and 
at length one of the bigger boys went up to 
him and began pinching his coat-sleeve, and 
perhaps a little of his thin arm, asking him 
where he got his fine clothes, and making 
cruel fun of him. At this a smaller boy, who 
had been looking on and could stand it no 
longer, full of pity, sprang at the bully and 
with a blow struck him to the ground. A 
cheer rose from the bystanders, tor nobody 
loves a bully. The floored boy was soon on 
his feet again, saying, half crying, half daring, 
“What's that for?” ‘ For! Touch him again, 


| and I'll do it again, you!” replied the poor 


boy’s defender, stifling with indignation, 
and becoming almost speechless. “Shame 
on you!” 

The whole school, even those who had just 
looked down on the ill-clad scholar, felt the 
thrill of this boy’s noble heart, and saw how 
much more manly it was to pity and defend 
than to sneer and despise. ‘That boy’s spirit 
was glorious with royal glory In the sight 
of God he was a right kingly boy. He 
risked sneers and mockeries of the school, 
and the blows of the big, cruel-hearted boy. 
But he did not once think of these things. 
He altogether forgot self in strong pity for the 
despised. The deed may have been imperfect, 
but it was bravely good. 

Now let us see what “a priest” unto God 

A priest and a king are both alike in 
But the king does 


is. 
this, they live for others, 





his deeds in the open field, whilst the priest 
serves hidden and in quiet. I knew a little 
girl who seems, in her own little way, to have 
been a priest unto God, for a priest’s work 
was, as you know, to sacrifice; and she 
sacrificed, but not as the Jewish priest did, 
things in which the Bible says God took no 
pleasure, such as bulls, and goats, and lambs. 
No, her sacrifice was what the Bible calls “a 
living sacrifice ;” it was herself she gave, and 
in a way which God delights to see. 

The time had come round for the yearly 
Sunday-school treat, and Agnes and Bob, 
sister and brother, had for many weeks past 
looked forward with hope and joy to the day 
when it was to take place. ‘There was to be 
a ride in a van out into the country to a 
common, where were to be swings, and don- 
key rides, and tea, and cake, and fruit, per- 
haps cherries, as some said, and all kinds of 
absolutely unspeakable pleasures, such as 
seldom fell to the lot of these two little folks; 
for they lived in a narrow, low street, in a 
poor part of a large city, and, I am sorry to 
say, had parents who were scarcely kind to 
them, much less disposed to give them any 
pleasures. At length the morning of the 
school treat came, the day on which all the 
great things were to happen, and it was bright 
and beautiful as heart could wish. But Bob 
was unwell, and his mother said he could not 
go. Bob cried, and Agnes was much dis- 
tressed for him, but it was clear he could not 
go; so she got ready to go alone, but when 
Bob saw her ready to go he broke down and 
wept bitterly. So Agnes thought, “‘ Perhaps 
Bob-won’t feel itso muchif I don’t go.” And, 
all ready as she was, with her holiday things 
on, her ticket for the van carefully wrapped 
up in her clean pocket-handkerchief in her 
hand, and her little school-fellows waiting at 
the door for her, she gave up the long-looked- 
for pleasure, and stopped at home to spend 
the day in her brother's bedroom. “I’m 
going to stop with Bobby,” she said to the 
girls and boys who had called for her, and 
were waiting at the door. ‘ He won’t feel it 
as much if I don’t go.” Now, was not that 
a pure and lovely deed. She gave up a little 
heaven of pleasure that she might lighten 
poor Bobby’s sorrow. To God, that loving 
little deed was a most sweet and precious 
sacrifice, and the kindly little maiden who 
made it was a priest unto Him. 

The brave and daring boy, and the gentle 
and tender little girl, were both, in their 


measure, like Jesus. They both forgot them- , 


selves and thought only of others. As Jesus, 
they gave themselves away for the help and 
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comfort of others. The schoolboy did not 
give his poor school-fellow a penny on the 
quiet to console him. He gave himself, and 
with all his heart stood up for him. Nor did 
the little girl promise to bring Bob a piece 
of cake. She gave herself just in the way 
that she thought would make the best of the 
boy’s great disappointment. 

It is not easy to give yourself for others, 
but it is a grand and blissful thing to do. It 
is unselfishness which makes us like Jesus, 
for His whole mind and soul and strength is 


unselfish, and the Bible calls Jesus the High | 


Priest of all God’s other priests, the King of 
all God’s others kings. 
The boys and girls and all the people in 


heaven, the Bible tells us, are glad that they | 


are like Jesus. They do not praise Him for 
the glorious country in which they dwell: for 


its flowers and fruits, and for its life of strong | 
and lasting joy. They are glad for these | 
things : but they praise Him for making them | 


like Him, for taking all selfishness out of 


them, because unselfishness pleases God, and | 


pleasing God is their everlasting joy. 

Let us strive and pray that we may all have 
Christ’s tender, holy spirit dwelling richly in 
our hearts. 


THIRD EVENING, 


Opening Hymn: “ Jesus, high in glory.” Lesson: John 
iii. r—17.. Concluding Hymn: ‘Gentle Jesus, meek and 
mild.” 

The loving apostle John speaks to us 
much about our sin, and I think it requires 
a very loving man to talk to us wisely about 


sin; for God is love, and it is God who | 


feels most deeply the pain and the shame of 
sin. One thing that John says is, “If we say 
we have no sin we deceive ourselves.” But 


all deceivers are sooner or later found out; | 
So men who) 


deception never lasts long. 
say they are not sinners, and perhaps fancy 
themselves rather good, must sooner or later 
find their own deception out. 

But though wrong-doers sometimes de- 


ceive themselves, and sometimes deceive | 


other people, they never can deceive God ; 
and I want you to feel what a happy thing it 
is they cannot. You have sometimes done 


wrong, and perhaps tried to hide it from | 
You have thought what a dread- | 


somebody. 
ful thing it would be if perhaps your father 
or mother should know. That is just as 
Adam felt when he had sinned against God, 
and went and hid himself among the trees of 


the garden, for he thought it would be a| 


dreadful thing if God should know the wrong 
thing he had done. But it was impossible 


for Adam to hide from God. God saw him 
sin, saw his shame at what he had done, saw 
his fear, saw him go away from the bright 
open glade in which was his home, saw him 
rush along the narrow path, saw him when 
miserable and alone, in that retired, dark 
thicket of Eden he sat down to cry. Yes, 
God saw it all; and though poor Eve might 
wonder where Adam was, God knew. Adam 
had sinned, but he had not, he could not, 
either sin himself out of the sight of God or 
away from the love of God. So one fact 
which these early stories of the Bible teach 
us is, that from whomsoever else we can hide, 
we cannot hide from God. And a bright 





and glorious fact it is, beyond the power of 
words to tell, that we cannot hide anything 
whatever from God. For did not God begin 
at once to save Adam from his sin? Did 
He not try his best to make Adam good and 
happy again? And Adam lived to be heartily 
glad that he could neither hide himself nor 
his sin from God. 
I have read of a man who was crossing 
the sea who used to sit on a pleasant but 
dangerous part of the ship. ‘The sailors had 
almost forbidden him to do so, and had 
| warned him against it. One day there was 

a splash, and a cry rang from stem to stern, 
| ‘A man overboard! a man overboard!” 
| All on deck started to their feet, and rushed 

to the place where the splash was heard; and 
| there, in the foaming wake of the ship, they 
saw a man struggling for his life. The 
engineer stopped his engines, the sailors 
| rushed to the boat which hung at the ship's 
side, loosed its ropes, threw themselves into 
it, and almost quicker than it takes to tell, 
were on the water, bending their oars to the 
strain of strong men, who felt that not a 
second was to be lost. Away they went 
towards the unfortunate man, whom the ship 
by this time had left a long way behind. 
Meanwhile, he had thrown himself upon his 
| back, and was now quietly floating on the 
water. The boat at length reached him, 
strong arms were stretched out to grasp him, 
and in another moment he was lifted over 
the gunwale into the boat, and was safe. And 
the men who saved the man were the very 
same sailors who had warned him. You 
cannot suppose a man in such a position as 
that man in the water trying “0 Aide himself 
away from sight. But suppose that when 
he fell overboard it had been night, with no 
moon, not even a star to shed guiding light, 
then the darkness would have hidden him ; 
| the men who were anxious to have saved 


| 


| him could not have found him, so he must 
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have sunk into the sea and been drowned. 
To have been hidden, would it not have 
been a dreadful thing for him? But if 
sinners could hide from God, that would be 
a still more dreadful thing. But let us be 
glad there is no such danger. All the secret 
doors of our hearts are open to God. Dark- 
ness and light are both alike to Him. 

It so happened that in that foolish man’s 
accident, the very best men to know about it 
were just the men whose warnings he had 
not heeded, and whose wishes he had so 
often disobeyed. Those who wanted to 


| keep him out of danger, were the very 


men, now he was in danger, to save him 
from it. And sin is taking no notice of God’s 
warnings and disobeying His wishes. But 
the God who would keep us out of danger, 
is the very same who, when we are in dan- 
ger, is able to save us from it. And not 
only is He able, above others He is willing. 
His eye loves to pity, His arm delights to 
save. 

t. I should like to speak to you a little 
while on what a very innocent-looking thing 
sin is. But I must leave this thought about 
sin to another time. What I want you to see 
now is what a dreadful thing it would be if 
we could hide our sin from God. I fear 
many people don’t think so. They think it 
a dreadful thing that God sees their sins. 
But they are all wrong, painfully wrong. It 
is one of the best and brightest of truths 
God knows, God sees, Gods feels them all. 
And so it is that we do not have to tell God. 
When we confess our sins to Him, it is not 
that God may know about them, but that our 
own hearts may solemnly look at them and 
be ashamed of them. 

2. Then God, knowing all things, knows 
when we wish for help—His help. The 
sailors knew that the disobedient man was 
sorry now, and would be willing enough to 
have their services to save him. And God 
knows when we want help. God sees us in 
prayer, as they saw the man struggling in the 
sea, Earnest prayer is struggling for life. It 
says, “‘ We want help; Lord, save.” 

3. And God, too, forgives sinners, even as 
those poor sailors forgave the disagreeable 
man, and they were heartily glad when 
their outstretched arms clasped his, and 
they were lifting him over the gunwale 
into their boat. But God is more forgiving 
than man. He never cherishes revenge. He 
delights in mercy. One sincere cry, “ For- 
give,” and all is forgiven. Dear children, 
always rejoice that God is on yourside. No 





folly, no sin, can separate you from the mercy 


and the love of God. Your wrong-doing may 
separate you from every other friend ; father 
and mother may forsake you, but then the 
Lord will take you up. And heaven is all on 
your side too. ‘For there is joy in the presence 
of the angels of God over one sinner that 
repenteth. 


FOURTH EVENING. 

Opening Hymn: “‘ While shepherds watched their flocks 
by night.” Lesson: Matt. ii. 1-21. Concluding Hymn: 
““Gentle Jesus, meek and mild.” 

This is about the Christmas time, and 
Christmas Day is, as you know, the birthday 
of Jesus Christ. On birthdays we all wish 
one another “many happy returns of the 
day,” but there is no birthday which has so 
many happy returns as the birthday of Jesus, 
and—just as Jesus would like it to be—these 
happy returns bring happiness, not to Him 
alone, but to all the people in the world who 
keep the day. You have a birthday, and 
you are glad when it has come round ; per- 
haps you wish too that it would come round 
oftener than it does, because it brings you 
such pleasant birthday letters, kind wishes, 
and nice gifts. Now suppose that on your 
birthday you were to stand at the window 
and look out, and instead of wondering who 
will send you letters to-day and what pre- 
sents there will be for you on the breakfast 
table, you were to feel your little hearts 
swelling with only one desire, and that one 
desire was that everybody should be better 
and happier: all hungry people fed, all sick 
people well, all weeping people joyful, all | 
naughty people good; and suppose you 
would like them all to share your presents, 
and all to live in your house, and that you 
wished it so much that you felt your full 
heart swell as though it were too little for the 
wish, then you would have a heart a little 
like the heart of Jesus. He was born to 
bless people; He lived to bless people ; His | 
only joy was to make others joyful. So the 
birthday of Jesus is kept by everybody as the 
best birthday in the world. 

The birthday of Jesus is the best birthday 
in the world, because on that day Jesus 
made a present to the world, and that pre- 
sent was the present of Himself. The Bible 
says, “ He gave Himself.” I will not now 
speak to you much about the reason why He 
gave Himself—that was “for our sins.” I 
want you just now to think only of what He 
did—*“ He gave Himself.” 

Now let us try to see what it is that makes 
Jesus’ gift of Himself so very dear that all 
the world counts His birthday the brightest 
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and happiest day in the year. If I were to 
talk to you from one Christmas Day to an- 
other, and everything I said filled you with 
such admiration and joy that all my long talk 
seemed only a minute or two, even then I 
could not show you more than a thousandth 
part of the reason why the gift of Jesus is so 
very beautiful and dear. But I will tell you 
a story that will help you to understand some 
little of the goodness of the gift. A Russian 
nobleman, his wife, and little daughter, were 
drawing near to the end of a long day’s 
journey. It was in the winter time, and the 
ground was covered with crisp, white snow. 
The road lay over wild, open moor, and 
through vast, dense pine forests. The wild 
moor was passed, and the coach was now 
entering the dim, solemn forest, and Helena, 
beginning to show signs of sleep, was snug- 
ging down on her mamma’s knee for a 


in time. The wolves gained on them at 
every minute; at every step the cries became 
more near, the prospect before them more 
terrible. Now the wolves were near enough 
the carriage for their panting breath to be dis- 
tinctly heard in the coach. Then the coach 


only possible by cutting the traces of one of 
‘the horses and letting it loose. This was 
; done, and the wolves seizing on it were for 
|a time occupied devouring it, the coach 
the while making its escape. But the prey 
was soon demolished, for there were hun- 
dreds to share it, and with an appetite 
| quickened by the taste of blood the pursuit 
| was renewed. Again the pack came up with 
| the weary horses, and again a horse was cut 
| loose to save the rest. As before, the coach 
was for a time deserted; but, as before, it 
was soon pursued and surrounded again. A 





nap, when suddenly Helena started up and/ third horse was given; but this did not 
was wide awake. Helena’s mamma turned | suffice, for when within but a short distance 
deadly pale, and her papa, holding his breath, | of the safety of the inn, the maddened crew 


listened as though alarmed, the driver cracked 
his whip, and the tired horses, scarcely need- 
ing the crack, broke into a gallop. They 


had all heard a sound, only a faint sound, but | 


all were alike alarmed. It was the cry of 
wolves. It was not long before they heard it 
again, and this time it was louder and nearer. 

The moon was shining with uncommon 
brilliance, lighting the forest road, so though 
the forest itself was dark the road was clear, 
and they had not very far to go before they 
would reach the log inn where they were to 
rest for the night, and as there would be no 
advantage in returning, they proceeded. 
And, after all, the wolves might not be pur- 
suing them! As the travellers were thinking 
and hoping thus, another much nearer and 
louder howl still more alarmed them, and 
left no room to doubt that a pack was on 
their scent and fast approaching. 

Helena clung more closely to her mamma, 
while the baron and the driver prepared their 
pistols. Every moment the sound of the 
pursuing wolves came nearer, and now the 
echoes were caught up by the pines and 
were prolonged and carried everywhere. 


Their only hope of escape was in the horses. | 


But the wolves were fast gaining on them, 
and once let them come up to them, they 
would seize the horses, and killing them, thus 
stop the coach and render the escape of the 
travellers impossible. The driver forced the 
horses on at their utmost speed. ‘Oh, what 
shall we do?” cried Helena. “We have not 
far to go,” replied her mother. But it soon 


became clear that it was too far to be gone | 


| surrounded them again. Only two horses 
were now left, and without either of these it 
would be impossible to get along. 

| At this moment the driver let down one of 
| the front windows, threw the reins through it to 
his master, and, bidding him take care of his 
wife and children, sprang down among the 
wolves. The master protested, but too late. 
Helena and her mamma shuddered as they 
saw Erick, as they imagined, fall. But the 
dear man had not fallen. He had freely 
given himself to this horrible death that he 
might occupy the wolves for the little time 
which was now necessary for the coach to 
reach the inn, and the lives of his master 
and master’s wife and child be saved. The 
horses rushed on a few more yards and the 
inn was reached, the door opened, through 
which a blaze of light poured. The wolves, 
already coming up again, saw the light, turned 
and fled, and so the Baron, his wife, and child 
were safe—safe through Erick’s having given 
himself. Poor, brave Erick! He did for his 
master’s family what Jesus did for all the world 
—he gave himself. And goodas Erick’s gift was, 
Jesus’ gift was better. Erick gave himself 
for his friends ; Jesus gave himself for every- 
| body, for friends and for enemies, and for 
| people who care nothing at all about Him. 
| Erick gave himself to save others from death; 
| so did Jesus, and from a worse death than 
death by wolves—death by sin; for wolves 
| only destroy the body, but sin destroys the 
| soul. Erick’s wolves did not keep Erick 
| out of heaven; he went away there, and 
there he lives now; but sin does keep people 











was surrounded by them, and escape was | 
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out of heaven, and Jesus gives Himself to save | evil to those who tell them, for God says so, 
from sin. So the birthday of Jesus is the | and God knows.” 


‘best and brightest birthday of the world, and| Had Willie spoken up for God like that 


everybody should love Him with their very | he would have been a child of faith. He 
warmest love. could not see, but he would have let God 
see for him. And the boy that meets the 
FIFTH EVENING. temptation to tell stories like that, who hits 
Opening Hymn: “ How kind is the Saviour.’ Lesson: them hard with “God — and God 
Luke xv. 1124. Concluding Hymn: “ Jesus, meek and | knows,” is fighting a battle for the Lord. 
anand And what is true of telling stories is true 
A little while ago I spoke to you of a boy, | of every kind of evil word and evil deed. 
William Henry, who loved the praise of men | They are all mockeries and shams. ‘They 
and told stories to get it. He got what | tempt because they seem what they are not ; 
he wanted, poor boy! but it did not last| they promise us pleasure, they will give us 
long. One day, as you remember, it all| pain. Be sure they are bad because God 
turned to misery and wretchedness, and | counts them so. 
broken-hearted Willie left the village he| My dear children, believe in God. Act 
had lived in a sadder, and, we will hope, a| like His friend: stand up for truth, for 
wiser boy. goodness, and for your duty. Then there 
You will remember all this, and you will|is another thing: when you have been 
remember, too, how we said we were sure | foolish and sinful enough to tell stories, 
that poor Willie would never have told|go at once to the people you told them 
his story had he foreseen what pain and | to, and tell them what you have done. If 
trouble it would one day bring. But Willie | Willie had done that, Sam’s mother would 
could not foresee it. Nobody can foresee | not have let Sam go to bathe as she did, and 
anything. What will happen to-morrow per- | Sam would not have been drowned. Perhaps 
haps the angels even do not know. But] Willie may have thought of doing so, but 
God knows everything. He knew the misery | then he said to himself, “ What will they think 
which Will was bringing on himself, and God | of me? I shall be miserable.” Yes, he would 
wanted to keep Will from it. “How?” you | have been miserable; but what of that? When 
inquire—“ how would God have kept Will | we have done wrong, we ought to be willing 
from it ?” to be miserable—nay, glad to be miserable ; 
The other day I heard a boy who wanted | for we are never getting right again until we 
to buy “stony” marbles, and was told not to| are so. If Willie had gone and confessed to 
go to a certain shop, for they did not keep | his school-fellows, and said, “ I am sorry, I’m 
them there, reply, “ I’m sure they do, then ;| ashamed, for I told an untruth, and I can- 
for Ted says they do, and he mows.” And {not bear it any longer,” God would have 
that was the utterance of faith, the boy’s faith | praised Willie, whoever else had blamed him ; 
in Ted. Now had William Henry only be-| and see what misery he would have in the 
lieved in God just as much as that boy/|end saved himself from. But above all we 
believed in his companion, when the story | should confess our sins to God. Whoever 
was tempting him and offering such pleasant-| laughs at our confessions, God will not; 





| looking things to him if he would tell it, he | whoever else, in days to come, may remind 





would have said, “ No, I’m sure and certain | us of our wrong, He will not. He forgives 
that stories are bad things, and bring only | it and remembers it no more for ever. 





FIRESIDE MANNERS. 
By Mrs, FRANCIS G. FAITHFULL. 


HE Vicar of Wakefield, when describing | keep up some mechanical forms of good 
the simple life led by himself and his | breeding, without which freedom ever de- 
family in the thatched cottage to which their | stroys friendship.” 
misfortunes had driven them, nevertheless It is a pity that all the world are not of 
takes pains to tell us that before setting| the worthy vicars mind. We may be will- 
about their daily work they “saluted each|ing to waive altogether the formalities of 
other with proper ceremony ;” for, as he|eighteenth-century politeness, and we cer- 
further explains, “I always thought fit to! tainly don’t want to import all the constraints 
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of general society to our own firesides ; but 
there is no question that if courtesy is ever 
an excellent thing, it is so when it serves as 
oil to soften the friction of every-day home 
life. And, moreover, that it is in the end far 
easier to be courteous always than to bring 
out one’s best manners, like one’s best 
clothes, on special occasions only. 

Yet for all this it is a painful fact that flat 
contradictions, sharp retorts, childish bicker- 
ings, are the current conversational coin in 
many kind-hearted fairly affectionate families. 
Some one remarks casually and in all good 


. faith, that it rained on Friday morning, and 


almost before the words are well uttered 
comes the correction, “No, you're entirely 
wrong ; the rain fell in the afternoon, it was 
quite fine all the morning.” Well, habitual 
inaccuracy is no light matter, and intentional 
inaccuracy should be ruthlessly assailed ; but 
it is trying to live always as in a witness-box, 
and to be sharply pulled up in the full flow 
of talk for a chance slip which, if it be a slip 
at all, is of no sort of moment. 

Or another makes the provoking discovery 
that a parcel or wrap has been forgotten, and 
“Tt is your own fault, you should have had 
your wits about you,” is the only attempt 
made at consolation. Or there has been 
some trifling blunder in ordering a carriage 
or a meal, and a quarter of an hour is wasted 
in charges and counter-charges of neglect. 

Many of us have watched with more or 
less discomfort, and perhaps some wonder, 
such word duels between near relations, 
who, as we know, would vehemently defena 
each other from any attack of ours. There 
is not much to wonder at. Those “ spar- 
rings” only mean a want of self-control, such 
as in a lower rank of life exhibits itself in the 
revilings of a Billingsgate fishwoman. “It 
is not worth while to suppress dissent and 
annoyance among one’s own people as one 
must do among strangers.” That is the 
underlying idea prompting rough and un- 
palatable plain-speaking. 

And certainly it is not worth while, for 
there can be no greater hindrance to home 
comfort and happiness than such suppression. 
But it is well worth while to take a middle 
though a harder course, to combine the 
frankness which we may rightfully use to- 
wards our belongings, with the moderation 
we usually show towards our acquaintances. 

For in protest and rebuke the how and 
when are often everything. ‘The self-same 


words may take a wholly different colouring | 
spoken gently or harshly, in season or out | 
A complaint when one is fagged | give all possible pleasure. 


of season, 


or harassed, a snub before a stranger, has an 
irritating power altogether out of proportion 


to its real severity ; and is there not all the | 
difference in the world between the specific | 
charge to which the culprit perhaps regret- | 
fully pleads guilty, and the general accusa- | 


tion which by its probable injustice quenches | 
‘Just like you,” is surely | 


all repentance ? 
the most useless exasperating comment on 
any one’s omissions or commissions. If we 
want to produce shame the weapon is too 
blunt and clumsy; and though the keener 
edge of sarcasm or irony may be made to 
cut more deeply than would any remonstrance 
or advice, however earnest, it is a dangerous 
tool, and unless very skilfully handled does 
infinitely more harm than good. 

And the same in a lesser degree holds true 
of “chaff” and ridicule. Lightly and care- 
fully used they do good service in curing 
foibles too slight for graver treatment, but 
abused they may easily become instruments 
of torture, causing suffering quite unguessed 
by the blind or reckless joker. 

A sweet and equable temper is a posses- 
sion which goes far to smoothe the life both 
of its owner and of those who live with him ; 
but it is not a possession which everybody 
can command. Impatience, fretfulness, quick 
susceptibilities, are more or less inherent in 
some temperaments, or are begotten by 
weakened health and wearing anxieties. Every 
one cannot feel at all times good-humoured, 
but every one can swallow down the petulant, 
captious speeches which are the readiest outlet 
for ill-humour. And if it is very hard now and 
then to do this when one is much disturbed 
in mind, it is surely harder for some one else, 
who may be quite equally burdened, to give 
back the soft answer which turneth away 
wrath, and to pour oil on the troubled waters. 
He is to blame who first throws down the 
gauntlet, rather than he who picks it up. 

But sometimes we think that we do well to 
be angry—or, as we should put it, annoyed— 
not because our nerves are on edge, not be- 
cause we have been blamed or criticized, but 
because we have real grievances. And very 
possibly the grievances are real; only, here 
again, if true courtesy were practised, its 
soothing influence would soon be felt. 
“‘Politeness is benevolence in trifles,” says 
Lord Chesterfield, with more truth than is 
always to be found in his axioms; and half 
the small contentions which ruffle the smooth 





surface of family life spring from a lack of 
that benevolence which is careful to inflict no 
needless vexation or injustice, and eager to 
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Only recall some household, and there are 
hundreds such, where parents and growing- 
up children carry on a perpetual petty war- 
fare, simply because the younger generation 
refuse to acknowledge the elders’ undoubted 
right to rule their own household as seems 
to them good, and the elders in their turn 
will not recognise that sons and daughters 
who have reached, or nearly reached, men’s 
and women’s estate, cannot easily endure the 
trammels of their nursery days. 

We are very scrupulous as to ordering 
about our host’s servants, or poking his 
drawing-room fire. Why should we not be 
at least equally scrupulous as to disregarding 
our own parents’ “ old-fashioned” notions 
about late hours and slovenly habits, or 
offending their prejudices concerning private 
theatricals and card-playing. 

We defer with alacrity to our guests’ 
wishes, and assiduously study their amuse- 
ment. Is there any reason we should be less 
willing to alter a dinner hour in order to give 
our own young ones time for some fishing or 
picnic expedition, or to set apart a smoking- 
room, or provide appliances on which the 
painting, carpentering, millinery, or other un- 
tidy operations they may affect can oe 
carried on ad libitum ? 

Certainly, if experience were not against 
us, one would say that such complaisance 
would be shown most spontaneously towards 
those at home—those whom we love best. 
But experience often is against us. And there 
is a reason for the seeming anomaly. It is 
not only that we find it troublesome always 
to control the discontent and waywardness 
which we are ashamed to display to out- 
siders, but that daily family contact may really 
and naturally involve more frequent contests 
and collisions, and so create a discord hostile 
to all gracious ways and manners. 

It may, but it need not, if family life is but 
wisely ordered ; if there runs through it a 
spirit of fairness securing consideration to all, 
acknowledging that if one yields to-day an- 
other should yield to-morrow ; and if, too— 
a hardly less important element of harmony 
—the contact is not allowed to be continual. 
Let each and all, so far as may be, go their 
several ways for at least a good part of every 
day. People constrained to eat, walk, and 
work together constantly, must jar again and 
again, unless their tastes and habits are 
singularly congenial. But let them have 
diverse and abundant occupation, let them 
map out their time independently, and they 
will probably:enjoy the chance hours when 
they can secure each bdther’s society with a 








zest of which they would know nothing if 
they generally hunted in couples. 

Going their several ways by no means 
implies that they should not be willing on 
occasion to set aside their own plans, to give 
up the meditated ride, drive, or row, to help 
in planting violets, or cutting out parish 
clothing ; still less that they should not take 
a keen interest in each other’s doings. 
Rather the contrary. Who does not know 
the delight of a traveller’s return, of listening 
to all the story of his doings during his year, 
or month, or week of absence? Something 
of the same pleasure lies in hearing or telling 
the small adventures of the morning or after- 
noon, in describing some absurd incident, 
relating some bit of news, showing the pur- 
chases that have been made, or inspecting 
the sketch that has been finished. 

And if it is good to be much apart, it is 
good, too, that there should be regular times 
of reunion and leisure, when, their several 
employments laid aside, parents and children, 
brothers and sisters, may learn somewhat 
more of each other’s experiences, ideas, and 
fancies, than can well be gathered during the 
bustle and absorption of work. Such times 
are the daily meals, when they are devoted 
to pleasant friendly chat, not hurried through 
almost in silence, or spent in discussing dull 
household concerns or frivolous gossip. 

Such times, too, and the choicest of them, 
are the evenings, when labour is mostly 
ended, when music and games, newspaper 
and light literature, give a holiday atmo- 
sphere to the family sitting-room, where 
laughter may have free play, and any happy 
touch of humour will turn to comic account 
even the embarrassments and perplexities of 
the day. But helpful as all this is in brighten- 
ing, sweetening, harmonizing domestic life, 
there is something still better—tenderness. 

Some people seem ashamed of showing 
their strong affection, except maybe in great 
crises, such as happen once or twice in a life- 
time. And perhaps their reticence is better 
than a lavish interchange of endearing 
epithets and caresses, which mean little and 
may soon become ridiculous, 

But almost every one is the better and the 
happier for knowing that they are loved, and 
fond words and tender, thoughtful cares 
which now and again make this love apparent 
will be as sunshine, gilding toil, dispersing 
the clouds of depression and disappointment, 
warming the heart with joy and courage, and 
so making it easy to dwell together in unity. 

Yes, it is assuredly true that “ Manners 
are the shadows of virtue.” 
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I.—HOME NOTES. 


OCCUPATION FOR THE POOR BLIND. 
| AN unostentatious, but useful and truly Christian 
| work has been carried on in London for more 
|than forty years by the Indigent Blind Visiting 
| Society. No doubt the social con.t:tion and oppor- 
| tunities of blind persons have very considerably 
improved since this society was started; the philan- 
thropic public have realised more fully the importance 
of affording to blind children the advantages of educa- 
tion, and of thus preparing them for earning their 
own living and saving them from becoming a burden 
| to the community and to themselves. The vigorous 
| and intelligent efforts which have resulted in the 


believe, exercised an important influence upon work 
on behalf of this afflicted class of the community 
throughout the country. It is true with respect to 
the blind, as well as with respect to others afflicted 
by physical infirmity or poverty, or both, that the 
truest kindness is that which, besides ministering to 
their absolute wants, sets them in the way for helping 
themselves. Mr. Campbell, the director of the Upper 
Norwood College for the Blind, has told us that one 
of the calamities of blind children, especially of those 
who are born of well-to-do and affectionate parents, 
is that they are rendered more helpless than they 
would otherwise be by the excess of kindness and 
attention shown to them. The truer kindness is that 
which allows them to do as much as possible without 
the help of others. We are glad to notice that the 
Indigent Blind Society recognises this prirciple in 
its work ; and a sufficient guarantee of the thoughtful 
intelligence and truly philanthropic spirit in which its 
work is carried on, is afforded by the fact that the 
chairman of the committee is Dr. Armitage, whose 
munificent gifts and indefatigable labours are well 
known to all who have had anything to do with 
efforts for helping the blind in London, The work 
of the society may be classified as educational, indus- 
trial, compassionate, and evangelical. Our special 
object just now is to call attention to the industrial 
branch. One good feature of the society is that its 


persons, who thus are provided with useful and re- 
munerative employment. The seven visitors and two 
assistant visitors, and the secretary, are blind, and 
their privation does not prevent their doing their 
work in a very efficient manner. About twenty blind 
persons are employed as writers of embossed manu- 
| scripts, and the books thus copied are used in the 
| educational classes and lent for home use. An effort 
| is also made to provide -blind women with regular 
|employment in the way of netting, knitting, and 
| needlework at home. At intervals a sale of work 
| thus produced is held in some public room, and those 
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operations are themselves mainly carried on by blind | 
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| 
| 
| 
| 


establishment of a noble institution at Upper Nor- | 
wood for the higher education of the blind have, we 


| given before the Select Committee of the House of 


| those habits have been affected by recent legislation 


| ments by means of legislation, but also to renewed 


| work, 


| and as the evening went on the number was at least 


| 





who have made purchases on such occasions testify to 
the skill shown in the production of the different 
articles. The cleverness and quickness which the 
blind display in various kinds of workmanship requir- 
ing delicate manipulation is surprising. We well 
remember our astonishment, when visiting the cele- 
brated institution for the blind in Paris a few years 
ago, at seeing the dexterity with which one blind 
workman made use of the turning-lathe. The 
Indigent Blind Society would be encouraged in a 
very useful department of its work and very materially 
helped if friends who perhaps cannot afford a sub- 
scription would order for household use such articles 
as many of the poor blind women of London would 
rejoice to make. Communications on the subject 
should be addressed to the secretary, Mr. W. Colmer, 
27, Red Lion Square, W.C. 


THE EVE OF SUNDAY IN A GREAT CITY. 


The London City Mission have published in their 
Magazine a few pages of the Report of the Evidence 


Lords, ‘‘appointed to inquire into the prevalence of 
habits of intemperance, and into the manner in which 


and other causes.” It is, we need scarcely say, a 
melancholy record, and we trust that its array of 
awful facts and figures will not only lead to improve- 


efforts, of all wise and helpful kinds, on the part of 
good and devoted Christian people for the removal of 
this scourge of drunkenness from our midst. One of 
the District Secretaries of the City Mission, in his 
evidence, expressed the conviction that drinking, and 
especially the drinking of spirits, is greatly on the 
increase in London among the poorer classes, and 
gave some striking and distressing facts in support of 
his view. After the evidence referred to had been 
given, one of the noblemen on the Committee ex- 
pressed a wish to pay a visit to the scenes in which 
the Whitechapel Public-house Missionary does his 
The visit was accordingly paid on the follow- 
ing Saturday night. At the various bars of one 
public-house they counted 135 persons, all drinking 
ardent spirits, with eight barmen to wait upon them, 


doubled. And this was but one out of a multitude 
of similar places which were equally crowded and 
equally busy. When twelve o’clock came, and the 
squalid, excited crowds (in every stage of drunken- 
ness) poured out upon the streets, compelled to leave 
the dram-shops because of the law requiring the 
publicans to close, the scene was sickening and 
appalling, and the nobleman exclaimed in amaze- 
ment, ‘* Good heavens ! can this be Sunday morning, 
and in Christian England ?’’ We heard Mr. Gough, 
in one of his recent temperance addresses, give a 
recital of his own impressions of the same scene upon 
a similar occasion. His intense sympathy and his 
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extraordinary power of realistic description, made the 
awful story one which once heard it is impossible 
ever to forget. Some able men, who call themselves, 
perhaps deservedly, political economists, tell us that 
legislation cannot affect this awful state of things. 
But believers in Jesus Christ can have no hesitation in 
holding that all men are subject to temptation—else, 
why the prayer He taught them—and, therefore, that 
multiplying gin-shops is multiplying gin-drinkers and 
gin-drinking. We may help by gifts, by work, and 
by prayer ; but every endeavour which is being made 
to mitigate this intolerable degradation and curse, 
will be without even reasonable hope of any large 
success until the nation destroys what the nation has 
created—the omnipresent temptation to drink. 


THE PORTSMOUTH SOLDIERS’ AND SAILORS’ 
INSTITUTE. 


We rejoice to have had the opportunity of reading 
the fourth annual report, which has been lately issued, 
of Miss Robinson’s “ Portsmouth Soldiers’ Institute.” 
This institute was opened on the 16th of September, 
1874, and the way in which it has prospered and 
developed within the last four years affords abundant 
evidence of the wisdom and skill which led to the 
conception of the enterprise, and which have presided 
over its administration. Miss Robinson evidently 
has a special gift for religious and philanthropic work 
in the sphere which she has chosen, and we sincerely 
hope that the institute which she has founded there 
will become the model of many similar establish- 
ments in different parts of the country. The institute 
is free to all soldiers and sailors. It is intended in 
various ways to supply, particularly to soldiers and 
their families, some of those social and personal com- 
forts and privileges which their peculiar position 
makes it difficult for them to obtain, and the absence 
of which occasions much temptation, suffering, and 
sin. The institute occupies spacious premises, which, 
although utilised to the utmost extent, are already 
being found to be too small. Seventy beds are made 
up, and there are reception rooms, coffee and smok- 
ing-room, billiard rooms, a refreshment bar, baths, a 
large hall, a garden, a skittle alley, a reading-room, 
a library, and many other conveniences suitable for 
the persons for whom they are intended. Strictly 
moderate charges are made, and the extent to which 
the arrangements are appreciated may be judged of 
from the fact that the bar and billiard room are self- 
supporting. Over ten thousand nights’ lodgings have 
been provided during the year, and without counting 
sleepers, the daily average of soldiers and sailors 
using the house exceeds three hundred. Then there 
are numerous educational classes, sewing classes for 
soldiers’ and sailors’ wives, and in the winter there is 
“a first-rate musical entertainment every Saturday 
evening.” All this, however—much as it is—is but 
the basis, so to speak, of still higher and more ex- 
tended work. There are Bible classes, prayer 
meetings, and religious services ; and the institute is 
made the head-quarters of efforts on behalf of the 
entire garrison. Great service has been rendered by 





the provision of lodgings at a cheap rate, and of a 
clean and respectable character, for soldiers’ and 
sailors’ wives and families ; those coming and going 
in troop-ships have been looked after and helped. 
Even now we have not exhausted the list of efforts and 
arrangements connected with this good work. The 
earnest Christian spirit which presides over all is 
eminently blended with practical sense and cheer- 
ful kindliness, and altogether the closing words of 
the report appear to be abundantly justified: ‘‘ The 
institute is estaklisned on a sound basis, it has God’s 
blessing, and it has won the confidence of those in 
authority, and the hearty appreciation of officers and 
men in both services.” 


LONDON ‘“‘FEMALE MISSION TO THE FALLEN.” 


Efforts for the recovery of fallen women form one 
of the most painful of the duties of Christian people. 
And yet it is a duty which especially appeals to the sym- 
pathies of the professed followers of Him who came 
to seek and to save that which was lost. Those who 
engage in it become acquainted with a tragic and 
awful phase of sin and suffering, of which, happily, 
very many who live in pure and happy homes and 





mingle with carefully chosen society, have but little 


idea. The bitter misery, the desperate straits, the 
mad despair, and the degradation, which is the more 
awful when the victim is unconscious of it, of ‘lost 
women ”—all these are laid bare to the gaze of the 
missionary to the fallen, and become only too sadly 
familiar to all who try to carry light into the darkest 
spots to be found in our great cities. The work of 
seeking and helping, as far as may be, such poor 
wanderers, is especially woman’s work. We have 
noticed in this “‘ Survey,” not long since, how nobly 
and wisely it is being done at Brighton by a devoted 
Christian lady and those who co-operate with her. 
Now, we wish for a moment to draw attention to the 
endeavours of the society called ‘‘ The Female Mis- 
sion to the Fallen,” the principal office of which is at 
435, West Strand, London, W.C., and whose sphere 
is in this great metropolis. The twentieth annual 
report of the society states that it was designed to 
employ female missionaries, who should go out into 
the streets at night, to distribute tracts and seek to 
lead the fallen to a better life, who should visit hos- 
pitals and workhouses and other places where these 
young women are to be found, and there speak to 
them of the Saviour, and who should endeavour to 
find situations, to place in homes, or to restore to 
their friends those who appear desirous to forsake 
their life of sin. Ten missionaries and two assistant 
missionaries are now engaged in this work, and 
what they have accomplished during the past 
year is thus tabulated. There have been re- 
ceived into the Homes of the missionaries 1,100 
young women, who have been assisted in the fol- 
lowing manner :—‘‘ Provided with situations, 266; 
placed in Homes, 301 ; restored to friends, 113; sent 
to hospitals, workhouses, &c., 211; emigrated, 7; 
assisted to marry, 7; temporarily relieved, but upon 
inquiries found ineligible for further assistance, 195.” 
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The glimpses of the experiences and observations of 
the missionaries in the prosecution of their holy and 
compassionate enterprise are very touching. Those 
who fall into evil courses do so in a large number of 
cases owing to the absence of a mother’s fostering 
care, and under the pressure of distressing poverty. 
Many, too, although vain and frivolous and easily led 
astray, show themselves capable of better things, and 
are taught by bitter sufferings the disenchantment 
which must inevitably follow a career of wrong-doing. 
We can quite believe, even on the evidence supplied 
by these brief pages, the assurance of the report that 
‘‘if the circumstances, trials, and sufferings of those 
the Female Mission seeks to rescue were but approxi- 
mately realised by the majority of Christian people, 
there would be no lack of sympathy for the work, nor 
of means of carrying it on.” Two other remarks, 
however, on the report we think we ought to make. 
First, the cost of the mission for the year has been 
£2,502 14s. 4d. We are sorry to see appended to 
this total the statement that ‘‘the average cost per 
case’’ has been £2 5s. 6d. 
curiosity to do that small sum in division, he might 
have been left to do it; but surely the interest of 
friends of such a work as this does not depend on 
‘the average cost per case,” whether that be more 
or less; to say nothing of the fact, as a moment’s 
reflection shows, that any such ‘‘ average’? must be 
an unsatisfactory and misleading estimate. The 
second remark is that it looks strange that there 
should be no ladies among the committee and 
managing officers of the society. That the society 
appeals especially to ladies for co-operation, and to 
some extent secures it, we notice; but we should 
have thought that they might with advantage have 
been put forward for the work of the general manage- 
ment and supervision. The committee, as it stands, 
is composed of gentlemen well known and greatly 
respected by the Christian public, and Lord Shaftes- 
bury is the president. 


THE KINSHIP OF IGNORANCE AND CRIME. 


Our attention has once again been drawn to the 
close alliance which exists between a neglected, un- 
taught childhood and a criminal career. Sir Charles 
Reed, in his recent annual statement on the work of 
the London School Board, gave the following facts 
and observations :—‘‘ The acknowledged diminution 
in juvenile crime in the metropolis, of which I spoke 
last year, may fairly be traced in part to our with- 
drawal of so many children from the streets. In the 
whole of London the number of arrests on suspicion 
of children under sixteen was, in 1877-8, 294 boys 
and 60 girls, being the smallest number for simple 
larceny within the decade. From the governor of the 
county gaol at Newington I learned that the prisoners 
between the ages of five and fourteen received during 
the past eight years have gradually diminished from 
367 in 1870 to 146 in 1877, while the governor of 
Holloway Gaol informs me this week that juvenile 
crime has been brought, so far as his observation 
goes, to a minimum, there being in his charge but 


If any one had had the | 








one girl of school age. We do not indeed suppose 
instruction will, in itself, suffice to work moral 
reformation; yet it is noteworthy how closely igno- 
rance and crime do keep together. In 1877 there 
were arrested 75,250 persons who could either not 
read and write at all, or could do so only with great 
difficulty, while only 2,732 were arrested who could 
read and write well.” We are gradually realising 
how much we may do, in a multitude of ways, 
towards the prevention of crime. Public care can 
never wholly compensate for parental neglect, but 
much may be done even by public agencies for 
“these little ones.” To send a mere child to prison 
for wrong-doing is almost certainly to make him a 
criminal for life. To give him a good start in life by 
educating and training him, is not only to save him 
from the risk of imprisonment, but also, putting the 
matter on the lowest ground, to save the country 
from a large expense. 


THE CONFERENCE ON FOREIGN MISSIONS. 


We had the privilege of attending some of the 
sittings of the Conference on Foreign Missions held 
at the Mildmay Conference Hall, London, during the 
week commencing October 21st. The programme, 
of which we gave a summary last month in these 
pages, was carried out with a faithfulness which can- 
not always be secured on such occasions. Theattend- 
ance of representatives of missionary labour was 
very large and gratifying, and the interest manifested 
by the Christian public in the proceedings appeared 
to be considerable. The audiences which assembled 
were perhaps not quite so numerous as was expected, 
for the Hall—which we believe seats two thousand 
five hundred persons—was not filled on any occasion ; 
but our impression was that the twelve or fifteen 
hundred persons who were there, represented a very 
large constituency of devout, intelligent, and earnest 
friends of the missionary cause. The pervading feel- 
ing seemed to be one of thoughtful and sincere sym- 
pathy and determination rather than of demonstrative 
enthusiasm. It is such a spirit upon which our 
missionary societies must rely, and which they do 
wisely to cultivate. We are often told that the 
‘*romance of missionary effort”? has passed away ; 
and there may be a sense in which this is true. It is 
also true that the romance of exploration and dis- 
covery, so far as the American continent is concerned, 
has in some sense become a thing of the past. We 
in Europe no longer look across the Atlantic with 
the same ‘‘ romantic ” notions of what there may be 
beyond as our forefathers did when they were first 
thrilled and excited by the stories of the discoveries 
of Columbus, Cortes, and Pizarro. But to every 
intelligent observer the real interest of American life 
and history has become immeasurably greater as the 
resources of the country have become known and deve- 
loped. A somewhat similar change has taken place 
in the course of modern missionary enterprise. The 
eager enthusiasm and romantic anticipations of earlier 
days have been toned down, perhaps; but a wonder- 
ful amount of solid work has been done on the 
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mission field. The recent Conference supplied abun- 
dant testimony, showing that the friends of missions 
never had so much cause as they have now for look- 
ing forward with confidence and expectation to the 
ingathering of rich results, and to the swift spreading 
of the light over the dark places of the earth. 
volume in which the records of the proceedings of 
this Conference are to be preserved will be an in- 
valuable handbook of the subject of missions. 


MR. GEORGE MULLER’S WORK AT BRISTOL, 


The narrative of the wonderful work accomplished 
by Mr. George Miiller, of Bristol, has become widely 
known to Christian people in every part of the world. 
His faith in the power of prayer is combined with 
an indefatigable devotion to work and an unusual 
gift of organization and administration. His great 
success has strengthened his confidence in the 
methods which he pursues, and does not seem to 
have at all spoiled the simplicity of his nature. There 
is a directness and freshness about his Reports, of 
which the thirty-ninth annual issue has just reached 
us, which certainly contrasts greatly with the conven- 
tionalism of phrase and officialism of style and con- 
ception noticeable in so many publications of the kind. 
Mr. Miiller calls his report “A Brief Narrative of 
Facts relative to the new Orphan Houses (for two thou- 
sand and fifty children), on Ashley Down, Bristol, 
and the other objects of the Scriptural Knowledge 
Institution for Home and Abroad.” He commenced 
the work of his institution so long agu as 1834. One 
hope which he cherished, especially in connection 
with his work for orphans, was “ that the Lord would 
be pleased to lead the Church at large increasingly 
to see the importance and value of prayer, and that 
by this institution the faith of the children of God 
would be strengthened, and to the world would be 
shown the reality of the things of God.” This hope, 
he tells us, has been realised beyond his largest ex- 
pectations. Since the founding of the Institution he 
has received, “ simply through prayer and the exer- 
cise of faith,” more than £784,000. This large sum 
has been expended upon a two-fold class of Christian 
effort: first, the care of orphan children; secondly, 
the diffusion of tract literature, the spread of educa- 
tion, and the assistance of missionaries. Mr. Miiller 
tells us that 66,600 children or grown-up persons 
have been taught in the schools entirely supported by 
his institution, besides tens of thousands in the schools 
assisted by it; and 10,500 now attend these schools. 
Books, pamphlets, and tracts have been circulated in 
various languages to the number of 63,600,000, besides 
124,000 Bibles, 315,000 Testaments, 19,000 copies of 
the Psalms, and 195,000 other small portions of the 
Scriptures. For the support of missionaries £169,000 
have been expended, and of late years more than one 
hundred and sixty missionaries have annually received 
assistance. There are five large houses for the 
accommodation of over two thousand orphans, built 
at a cost of £115,000, and altogether five thousand 
four hundred and nine orphans have been under Mr. 
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| to sixteen or seventeen years of age. Mr. Miiller is 
| now seventy-three years of age, but he says that he is 
| ‘in every way able to work as much and with the 

same ease as fifty years ago.’’ Lately he has devoted 
| much time to preaching tours, and during the last 
few months he has been for this purpose to America, 
where he has preached two hundred and ninety-nine | 
times, travelling by land and water more than nine- 
teen thousand miles. He corrects the impression 
which some have had that these preaching tours were 
for the purpose of collecting money, and states that 
he did not receive as much as £60 for his institutions 
during his American visit. He has a helpmeet in his 
wife, and his son-in-law and daughter take the entire | 
management of his home work during his absence, 
and seem fully to have entered into his spirit and 
methods. The Report is well worthy of attention, 
and we think few can read it without receiving | 
Christian stimulus and benefit. 


THE YEAR WHICH DRAWS TO ITS CLOSE, 
The year 1878 is drawing to its close amidst cir- 
cumstances of much depression at home and much 
anxiety abroad. Everywhere we hear the cry that 
“trade is bad.”” Our great manufacturing districts | 
are passing through a severe experience of misfortune, 
and throughout the agricultural districts there is a 





general complaint of hard times both from masters | 
and men. Meantime the rate of public expenditure 
is enormous, and the taxation shows a continual 
tendency to increase. Abroad, we see much to cause 
apprehension. We seem to be on the verge of war 
on our north-west Indian frontier, and the complica- 
tions with regard to our relations with Russia are 
assuming a very serious and threatening aspect. All 
this is gloomy enough, and may well serve to stir 
sluggish energies, and to quicken a manly resolution 
to look difficulties in the face and to deal with them 
as becomes a wise and Christian people. The ques- 
tion which most deeply concerns us, and upon which 
even our external prosperity must ultimately depend, 
is as to the moral and religious condition of our 
country. With regard to this there is much to mourn 
over. The great collapse of the City of Glasgow 
Bank, disclosing as it does, apart from all prejudg- 
ment of the legal guilt or innocence of the directors 
now under arrest, a vast amount of commercial rotten- 
ness and dishonesty, is nothing less thana national 
humiliation. It will serve as a stern warning, whether 
the public heed it or not, against a widely prevailing 
system of doing business, which is, at its worst, only 
like picking pockets, and at its best, only like des- 
perate gambling. It is difficult to generalise with 
safety upon the religious and moral condition of the 
country as a whole and comparatively with other 
periods. Men read “the signs of the times ” so very 


differently, according to the point of view which they 
occupy, and the opportunities of observation which 
they have, that prudent people hesitate either to put 
forth or to accept bold summaries and sweeping ge- 
neralities. The wiser way for us all, the way of safety 





Miiller’s care, many of them from earliest childhood 


and of improvement, is to be found by those who will 
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not shrink from self-examination, rectification of per- 
sonal conduct, and earnest seeking for new life and | 


strength from our Father in Heaven. The Church 
may look for light to follow darkness, for external 


trial to be productive of inward good, for the en- | 


largement of influence and for the spread of truth, 


when each one has been taught to cry with earnest- | 


ness and sincerity, ‘‘ Search me, O God, and know 
my heart; try me, and know my thoughts; and see 
if there be any wicked way in me, and lead me in the 
way everlasting.” 


IIl.—GLANCES ABROAD. 
DEATH OF TWO PAPAL DIGNITARIES, 


In the same month (October), within a fortnight of 
each other, two prominent dignitaries of the Roman 
Catholic Church have passed away—Monseigneur 
Dupanloup, Bishop of Orleans, and Cardinal Cullen, 
the Roman Catholic Primate of Ireland. They re- 
ceived the appointment to their respective positions 
in the same year—1849, and although they were men 
of very different mould, they both represented charac- 
teristic and noteworthy influences of the Church which 
they served. Bishop Dupanloup was a gifted, bril- 
liant rhetorician, with literary tastes and with liberal 
tendencies and sympathies ; but his sense of the duty 
of ecclesiastical obedience checked the development 
of his character in the last-named direction, and gave 


tendency of that policy to bind with fetters the intel- 
lect, the conscience, and the heart. It is gratifying 
to be able to record that his personal life and cha- 
racter were without reproach. Cardinal Cullen was 
a man of less ability than the brilliant French bishop. 
He was an Irishman by birth, but a long residence in 
Rome and at the Vatican had gone far to transform 
him into an Italian priest. He was a pattern of 
devotion and obedience, such as the Papacy loves, 
and his unfaltering allegiance and faithful services 
secured him a place among the prince-bishops of the 
Roman hierarchy. His influence in Ireland was 
undoubtedly great, but he would have been more 


popular had he not with such constant emphasis 


an aspect of hesitation and inconsistency to his career. | 


He opposed the Syllabus, but afterwards became its 
apologist. He avowed himself one of the Irrecon- 
cilables who withstood the dogma of Papal Infalli- 
bility, but when the dogma was adopted he submitted, 
and from that time has been, if possible, a more 
zealous and erdent advocate of the Church than he 
was before. And yet we are assured, and the assur- 
ance is endorsed by M. de Pressensé, who knew him 
well, and who cannot be suspected of sympathy with 
his ecclesiastical attachments, that he was ‘‘a true 
man; it was his position which was false, not his 
soul.” He was of a singularly restless and fiery 


temperament, and was perpetually in controversy, and 
| and success. 


he almost invariably compromised the cause which 
he sought to defend, by the excess of his zeal and the 


| 


extravagance of his language. He felt profoundly the | 


agitations and distractions to which the Papai Church 


has been subjected in recent years, and in his own | 


breast he probably felt still more keenly the struggle 
between the demands of the spirit of liberty and 
progress, and the restrictions and decisions of the 
Vatican. He was never entirely forgiven for his 
opposition to the dogma of Papal Infallibility, 
although his submission was complete and his zeal in 
the service of the Church increased in activity and 
ardour to the end. 
not receive the cardinal’s hat, a distinction which has 


It was owing to this that he did | 


denounced Fenianism and secret societies generally. 
He was a representative of those numerous ecclesi- 
astics found in the Papal communion, who, devoting 
themselves absolutely to the service of their Church, 
receiving with unquestioning readiness every decision 
and dogma which is sent forth with the sanction of 
the Vatican, and demanding the same spirit of sub- 
mission from their flocks, succeed to some extent in 
perpetuating the power of an evil thraldom, but also, 
to a greater extent still, in intensifying the recoil of 
infidelity and worldliness from everything that bears 
the name of religion. 


SOCIAL AND RELIGIOUS STATE OF GERMANY. 


The caution which we have expressed a desire to 
cherish with regard to generalisations upon the moral 
and religious condition of our own country, applies 
still more strongly to generalisations with respect to 
the state of foreign countries. Germany has, how- 
ever, presented many ominous signs of unrest and 
social and religious difficulty which cannot but arrest 
the attention even of the distant and superficial 
observer. The passing of the Act of the Legislature 
against Socialism is an event which shows how deep 
the troubles are which have for some time past 
agitated that country. Seven years ago, when, after 
her victorious struggle with France, Germany dictated 
the terms of peace at Frankfort, the empire seemed 
to. have reached the pinnacle of military greatness 
It was believed that the country, set- 
tling down to peaceful pursuits, could not fail to 
achieve a commercial and civil prosperity which should 
correspond with the achievements of its armies in the 
field. But these sanguipe hopes have not been 
realised. Germany has not lost her influence in the 
counsels of Europe, but at home it seems as though 
her path had been one of retrogression, in many re- 
spects, rather than of progress, since the conclusion of 
the war. Into all the reasons which have led to this 
state of things, it would be impossible to enter here, 
even if the materials were at command sufficient to 
enable us to do the subject justice. Briefly, it may 


| be said that a military system like that of Germany 


certainly been conferred on not a few men inferior to | 


himself, not only in ability and importance, but also 


in devotion to the Church. He afforded a striking | 
illustration of the incompatibility of a true liberality | 
with the dominant policy of the Papacy, and of the | 


inexorably demands its price, and that a great war, 
even when victory is secured, is inevitably followed 
by its own Nemesis. The fine exacted from France, 
which seemed so enormous at the time, but which 
was paid so easily, seems to have been on the whole 
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an injury rather than a benefit to Germany. In Berlin 
and other great centres, it seems to have given an 
immense impetus to speculation of all kinds. The 
scale of living has become more luxurious, large 
fortunes have been made, large taxes have been im- 
posed, and after all the managers of the national 
exchequer, who used to be able to show the healthiest 
balance-sheet in Europe, have now to struggle with a 
serious deficit. It is believed that such causes as are 
indicated by these facts are at the root of that 
Socialism which has led to two attempts to assassinate 
the Emperor, and has occasioned so much anxiety 
and alarm, and which the German Government are 
now trying with an iron hand to beat into silence. A 
writer from Berlin has recently given the following 
statistics :— 

‘“‘The patriotic unanimity of 1871 has given way to 
the bitterest struggle of classes and parties. The 
ecclesiastical conflict showed the natural factors of 
authority—State and Church—as deadly foes, and 
Social Democracy has reaped the benefit of it as the 
tertius gaudens ; hasty legislation has revolutionised 
economical and social relations. The consequence 
has been a general relaxation of morality, and a fearful 
increase of crime. In Prussia,6,403 people were brought 
before the jury for crimes in 1871; in 1877, 12,807, 
and only 1,314 were acquitted; the increase, therefore, 
was 78-2 per cent. In Bavaria, the number of crimes 
rose from 3,555 in 1872 to 5,273 in 1876; that of 
misdemeanours from 56,220 to 73,969. The other 
states show a similar increase; only Alsace-Lorraine 
is distinguished by a lower percentage—4,839 to 
5,164. A particularly distressing symptom is that 
among criminals, youth takes a foremost place. The 
increase of suicides and of vagabonds is correspond- 
ingly large; in Prussia 2,723 persons committed 
suicide in 1871; 3,917 in 1876. A Rhenish work- 
house detained at an average 350 vagabonds a day in 
1871; in 1877, 669; among these 61 prostitutes in 
the former year, and 222 in the latter. Drunkenness 
has become rampant with the abolition of licenses 
for spirit shops; the adulteration of food is general ; 
the liberty of setting up theatres without a license is 
reducing the stage toa school of the lowest sensuality ; 
the most filthy pamphlets, novels, and pictures are 
offered for sale at the railway stations and elsewhere; 
no honest woman can read the advertising columns 
of the leading papers, where inducements to every 
sort of immorality are paraded. The late reports of 
the Prussian factory inspectors reveal horrid things 
about the condition of the lowest classes: a quarter 
of the population of Berlin is living in underground 
dwellings ; and from ten to fourteen people of both 
sexes are found crammed together in small rooms at 
night.” 

This is, indeed, a miserable picture. We trust and 
believe that a more complete delineation of the state 
of the country would afford some relief by showing us 
some bright spots amidst the darkness. Indeed, as we 
write this, we observe some statements of a more 
hopeful kind from the pen of one whom we know 
to be a well-informed and capable observer. He 
enumerates among the more hopeful signs, the fact 
that in Germany there is a “‘ growing disposition to 
look things squarely in the face, to quit old ruts, to 
try new methods, and to rely less in Church and 
moral work on the aid of the civil power.” Those 
who knew Germany some twelve or fifteen years ago 





as we knew it, by personal residence and familiar 
acquaintance, will appreciate the significance of the 
change indicated by these simple words. The same 
writer remarks upon the progress made by Sunday- 
schools which have sprung up from good seed planted 
some fifteen years ago by an earnest American 
gentleman, Mr. Woodruffe. According to the latest 
statistics, 1877-8, there are in connection with the 
State Churches of Germany, 1,466 Sunday-schools, 
with 6,592 teachers, and 137,502 scholars; and in 
connection with Baptists, Wesleyans, and others, 
there are 511 schools, 1,733 teachers, and 24,749 
scholars. This work for the young, with its develop- 


ment of lay help in the Church, is, at any rate, a ray 


of light amidst a great gloom. 


IlI.—MISSION JOTTINGS. 
MISSIONS IN CENTRAL AFRICA. 

From each of the three centres of missionary opera- 
tion which, with much toil, anxiety, and sacrifice, 
have been established in the heart of Africa, we are 
glad to find that cheering news has been lately re- 
ceived. From Livingstonia, Dr. Laws, of the Free 
Church of Scotland, writing on July 16th, reports 
“¢ all well,” and gives an account of the arrangements 
for an extensive tour for the purpose of visiting various 
chiefs and their people with whom it is desirable to 
establish communications. From the Rev. C. T. 
Wilson, who, it will be remembered, by the death of 
his companions was left alone at Uganda, on the 
Lake Nyanza, the Church Missionary Society have 
received letters full of hope and confidence. He is 
busily occupied in the study of the language, preju- 
dices, traditions, and superstitions of the people, and 
is carefully cultivating intercourse with the somewhat 
wayward and capricious King Mtesa and his chiefs. 
His medical skill is found, as might be expected, of 
great service, and unhappily “the worst vices and 
diseases of Europeans ”’ are only too common among 
the native population, The members of the expedi- 
tion sent by the London Missionary Society seem, 
according to the published letters, to have surmounted 
to a considerable extent the discouragements and 
difficulties which beset them in the earlier stages of 
their enterprise, although they are evidently as yet 
only at the beginning of a task which will try faith, 
courage, and patience very severely. They had not, 
indeed, when their letters were sent (August 5th) 
reached their goal—Ujiji, on Lake Tanganyika, but 
they had made good progress, and hoped to complete 
their journey by the beginning of September. The 
country generally is stated to be unhealthy, and great 
care will have to be exercised in the selection of mis- 
sion stations, and the suspicion and hostility which, 
it is not to be wondered at, are very prevalent among 
chiefs and people with regard to the missionaries, 
will demand the exercise of sagacity and prudence of 
no ordinary kind. In such enterprises it is eminently 
necessary that the messengers of good tidings should 
be ‘¢ wise as serpents and harmless as doves,” as well 
as that they should be inflamed with an ardent en- 
thusiasm for their work. 
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THE GOSPEL IN SPAIN. 


All those who are trying to spread the Gospel in 
Spain seem to feel painfully the difficulties and dis- 
couragements of their work there. We seldom look 
through our monthly parcel of missionary pamphlets 
and reports without finding more than one narrative 
or statement illustrative of the opposition—positive 
and negative—which all those have to encounter who 
in that country show a disposition to attend to the 
things spoken of by Protestant teachers. Priestcraft 
and infidelity, superstition and contemptuous atheism, 
seem very largely to divide the country between 
them. Both Christian labourers in this difficult field 
and those on whose behalf they spend and are spent, 
have a special claim upon our prayerful and sympa- 
thetic remembrance. An agent of the Wesleyan 
Missionary Society, writing lately from Barcelona, 
says: 

‘‘The great battle fought here, in Catalonia, at 
least, is, as to the men, against open infidelity, 
socialism, spiritualism, and last, and perhaps most 
largely, utter indifferentism; and as to the women, 
against fanaticism, superstition, ignorance, and 
priestly tyranny. Some of the dear children in our 
schools, whose hearts the Lord has touched and 
opened, have a very hard time of it between an 
infidel or utterly indifferent father and a fanatical, 
priestly ruled mother. 

‘* One elder girl gives very bright evidence of grace 
within, and is most desirous of joining the Church, 
but is strictly forbidden by her mother, who even 
beat her the other Sunday morning for having at- 
tended our service. Her Sunday-school teacher says, 
that in the class she (the girl) really becomes the 
teacher, and talks of her Saviour and the Gospel in 
such a way that she has to'stop the class, and listen 
to and learn of her. 

“‘ The schoolmistress tells me that she gave her a 

class of little ones in the day-school, which she soon 
turned into a Sunday-school ; at the close, one of the 
little ones she had been teaching looked earnestly up 
into this elder girl’s face, artlessly exclaiming, ‘I do 
like you, for you only talk to me about Jesus.’ ” 
The numbers who assemble for worship and hearing 
the preaching of the Gospel appear to be very small 
in the mission; forty-four persons are mentioned as 
forming the Sunday congregation of the principal 
Wesleyan preaching place in Barcelona. 

Another missionary in Spain, connected with the 
American Board, sends a report of his work at San- 
tander. The average attendance at the Sunday after- 
noon preaching service there has been about seventy 
during the past year, and on Sunday morning and 
week-evenings about forty. There area little over 
forty persons recognised as ‘‘ Church members.” The 
report contains several instances of petty persecution 
and other difficulties similar to the one already quoted 
from another source. We may give the following 
extract, expressing our regret at the abandonment of 
any portion of the work ‘for want of funds : ”’— 

“Many things have combined to make the past 
twelve months the most trying that we have experi- 
enced in Spain. Our abandonment of Alevia, for the 
lack of funds, and then the abandonment of our 








excellent day-school of sixty bright and promising 
children, caused me intense pain and mortification. 





It will be remembered that at about the time my 
assistant was dismissed, the school teacher was taken 
as aconscript in the national army, saving us from 
the pain of being obliged to dismiss him for want oi 
means. 

‘When our weakness had been disclosed persecu- 
tion began, and it has continued from that day to 
this, as we have never before experienced it in San- 
tander. A prominent member of the Church, who 
has been its treasurer from the time of its organiza- 
tion, and his wife, very excellent people, were singled 
out for a most cruel attack. They have an adopted 
child, five years old, a foundling, whom, when a 
month old, they took from the asylum, For twelve 
months they have waged a contest with the authori- 
ties, who are trying to take the child from them and 
to give it to another. The parish priest and the 
bishop have assured them, over and over again, that 
if they would ‘confess and commune,’ and abandon 
us, they would be left in peace. We have rejoiced in 
the firmness of their Christian faith through all the 
long struggle, and have been filled with wonder and 
admiration at the tact and energy with which they 
have thus far met the authorities. Time and time 
again the uniformed messengers of the mayor have 
presented themselves to the parents, with all formality 
demanding the immediate surrender of the child; 
and the governor has personally urged me to advise 
them not to ‘disobey the authorities ’—the greatest 
crime a Spaniard can be guilty of; but to this day the 
child is with them! The case is still undecided, but 
if the authorities once determine to carry out their 
purpose, I do not see that there is any human help 
for our friends. The poor parents are suffering a 
lingering martyrdom. They greatly need our prayers, 
and deserve our warmest sympathy.” 

Who can think of the sad condition and of the 
great possibilities of Spain without regret and long- 
ing? A great and urgent need of the country evi- 
dently is the raising up of a gifted and earnest native 
Protestant ministry, suck as that of which the first 
fruits, as we rejoice to think, have appeared in Italy. 
Meantime, this ‘‘ day of small things”’ is not to be 
despised; for the seed sown in these young and 
gentle hearts will one day bring forth fruit. 


THE BIBLE AND THE RUSSIAN EMPIRE, 


Many people will be surprised to learn, from a 
statement lately published by Mr. Millard, of the 
British and Foreign Bible Society, that “ up to within 
the last two years there was a large nation in Europe 
practically without any Bible.” That nation was 
Russia. ‘Up to 1876 they had indeed the New 
Testament, the Psalms also, but not the entire Bible. 
Previous to that time they had the Old Testament 
only in the ancient Slavonic language, as it is still 
being used in public worship, to a great extent quite 
unintelligibly to the people, and frequently not under- 
stood even by the priest.””. Mr. Millard adds the fol- 
lowing interesting statement :— 

‘‘For many years the English Bible Society had 
been carefully preparing the translation of the entire 
Russ Bible from the originals, but the Russ Govern- 
ment, though generally disposed favourably towards 
the work of Bible circulation, would not allow the 
finished manuscript to be printed in the country, nor 
copies to be introduced if printed abroad. The Rus- 
sians did not indeed say what a Roman Catholic 
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Government once said to an agent of the Bible 
Society : ‘ Why do you heretics trouble us with your 
Bibles? We are Christians! Christians do not want 
the Bible! Be off to the distant heathen !’—and the 
Bible agent was turned out of the country with all his 
stock of Scriptures. The attitude of the Russ Govern- 
ment is very much more friendly; yet they would not 
permit the circulation of the Bible translated by this 
Society. 

‘‘ But, curiously enough, it was so ordered that if 
our Bibles could not go to the Russians, the Russians 
were to come and fetch them. 

‘In the year 1876 the first complete Russ Bible 
left the press ; nobody thought yet of the Russ-Turco 
war. But when, in the beginning of 1877, the Rus- 
sians first crossed the Pruth, in order to march through 
Roumania into Bulgaria, the military—officers and 
common men—finding the Bible on their way, the 
Bible all ready in their own mother tongue, never yet 
seen in their own country, and now presented to them 
beautifully printed and bound at a marvellously low 
price, they eagerly seized upon it as a treasure. The 
demand is still so strong that every nerve has to be 
strained to keep up adequate supplies.” 

It is also a noteworthy fact that this opportunity of 
widely distributing the Word of God has been pre- 
pared for during recent years by the great advances 
which have been made in education throughout the 
empire. In particular, all the Russian soldiers are 
now taught to read, and the people generally, since 
the emancipation of the serfs, have become, to a con- 
siderable extent, eager for the acquisition of at least 
the elements of knowledge. 


A COLPORTEUR’S WORK IN CHINA, 


One of the agents of the American Bible Society 
gives, in a recent number of the Record (published in 
New York), a lively and graphic sketch of a journey 
up the Grand Canal, for the purpose of Bible distri- 
bution. He travelled three hundred and sixty-five 
miles by boat, and disposed of one thousand one 
hundred and eighty-seven portions of Scripture, only 
fifteen of which were given away. He journeyed in 
a foreign, instead of a Chinese boat, and thus his 
arrival at a village attracted attention and prepared 
the people to some extent for his errand. The China- 
man has a great respect for letters and men of letters, 
and the introduction of handsomely printed and well- 
bound volumes generally secured the interest and 
attention of the people. The colporteur’s task, how- 
ever, has its difficulties and perils in China, and 
requires a good deal of tact and discretion, as well as 
the gift of cheerfulness and patience. Our colporteur 
seems to be well fitted in these respects. He thus 
writes : 

«Another gift was to an English-speaking Chinese 
who said he was lately in foreign employ in Hang- 
chow. He shook me by the hand and called me 
‘brother.’ I tested the relationship by offering him 
St. Matthew free, and I think from his speech and 
actions that he was sincere. I met him in a crowd 
just after. I had been hustled a little by the roughs, 
and as I did not want him to get mixed up in my 
troubles, I quickly parted from my new-found friend. 
You will ask if he could not have helped me out of 
my troubles. Hardly. He was speaking English 
loudly, and showing it off, so the crowd around 





looked upon him with suspicion. Had he spoken in 
Chinese it would have been different. 

‘¢ The book I gave on the 16th was toa boy. He 
spoke so well and plainly to me that I made him 
my little interpreter in several crowds, If I could 
not make the old men and women nod their heads 
in assent at once, the youth put in his speech, 
which I noticed they all took kindly to, and we got 
along finely together. He appeared pleased at re- 
ceiving the gift, and followed us to my boat to say 
good-bye. 

“‘ At one place the boys were playful, as usual, 
and made themselves my body-guard at once. They 
pushed and tossed one another all about me, and at 
times against me. Several daring ones rolled the 
leaf of the river-reed into the shape of a horn, making 
therefrom quite a respectable toot; and in every 
street as I passed along, two or three of these horn- 
blowers went in advance, to give notice of my 
approach! I thought of buying them and their horns 
up, but concluded it would not pay. So they blew 
till they were blown out. I let them blow except 
when right at my side, when I had to stop them till 
I had had my say. 

*¢T never sell on Sundays, but speak to the people 
who may want to hear about the doctrines of our 
Saviour. On one occasion there were some sixty or 
eighty soldiers at work near my boat, pulling at 
ropes and trying to turn over on its bottom a long 
junk, which had been placed on its beam-ends for 
caulking and repairing by the canal-side. When 
not on their feet, tugging at the ropes, they would 
come flocking about my boat and squat down com- 
fortably to see the stranger. I picked out their 
leaders or spokesmen, and invited them on board, 
telling them my mission to their place and showing 
them my books. When I got them interested, I 
gave each a book, getting them to promise to read it 
to their men. 

‘One day I passed where a large gunboat was, 
and where, though early in the morning, some few 
books were taken. One sulky fellow wanted to help 
himself and get back to his boat again. I held his 
hand and told him he must pay like the rest, but he 
did not, though he left the book, and went off calling 
me hard names in an undertone. On my return, 
passing the gunboat I noticed my sulky fellow of the 
morning was now jubilant, and lay kicking up his 
heels on the quarterdeck of the Chinese man-of-war. 
He grinned and shook all over as he called out to me 
to attract my attention more particularly. He held 
up one hand in the air, and in it was one of the 
books I had been selling, which likely enough he had 
taken from one of his men. I halted a moment to 
express the pleasure it afforded me, and advised him 
to continue his good practice of reading the Bible if 
he wanted to get the full benefit of it. 

“In reviewing last month’s work I cannot help 
feeling satisfied with the course of events through- 
out. The people, though heathenish, and showing 
traits of character such as one might look for in 
quadrupeds, can be approached and be made to 
understand the excellent workmanship of the book 
offered them, and its more excellent contents. I ask 
them—if the book is not a good book, why should I 
come all the way from Nanking with it, on purpose 
to speak to them about it and offer it tothem? The 
logic of facts is clear enough to their comprehension. 
Though worshippers of idols they are God’s creatures, 
and because God so loved us and them, being yet 
sinners, as to give his only Son to suffer and die that 
we might be saved, so we preach and give the word 
to this nation, that they may see, believe, and become 
with us one family in Christ.” 
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JOAN OF ARC. 
A Story of the Fifteenth Centurp 


DONE INTO MODERN ENGLISH BY THE AUTHOR oF “CHRONICLES OF THE SCHONBERG-COTTA 
FAMILY.” 


IV.—PERCIVAL’S STORY. 
he was a terrible day when our father was 
brought home from the chase, bleeding 
and stunned, and all the household gathered 
wailing around him, thinking him smitten to 
death, if not dead. 

From the blow on the head, which made 
him unconscious, he soon recovered ; but his | 
horse, in leaping the fence over which he 
fell, had fallen on him, and his thigh was | 
broken, and: there’ were rio leeches with us 
skilful enough to set the broken: bone fairly, 
and from the first he’ said he'should not live, 
and but for his sins and his children, was 


leech, and his boys’ awkward nursing, and 
was pleased with all we did, and never mur- 
mured, and seemed to rest on his bed of pain 
as on a couch of roses. 

Which Father Adam said (knowing his 
shrift) was quite natural. 

For it meant simply that his whole being 
had ceased to, fight against the Almighty, 
and had sunk down to rest on the will of 
God. r 
Wherefore, in looking back on those dying 


| hours of our father, we look back on them, 


not as on a time of darkness and confusion, 
but of returning life and peace, as of his 
coming back to us for a while to cheer and 





content to die. strengthen us, before he left us on along and 

“To you, my children,” he said, “the | not sorrowful journey. 
loss may be gain. My sister Griselda and; And the last night, before his mind began 
Sir Richard will be a better friend for lads | to wander, he called me to him and said, 
than I. And as to..my sins,.they would | unconsciously almost echoing her words— 
scarce have grown less by living.” “ Percival, zake care of them.” 

From the time he was stricken, my father| And then he added words of fond. father’s 
—the father, of our mother’s. ‘days—seemed | pride, as if he felt that I had; more than any- 
to come back to us. It seemed as if the | thing, continued. to him,our mother’s pre- 
blow smote. away a’ mask of ice. which had | sence upon earth, and kept the gate open 
been forming over him, and his true self | for him to come back, as now he said he 
came out again. | had. ; 

He spoke little of himself, unless indeed in| I could not see how. I had blundered in 
shrift to Father Adam; and Father. Adam | so many ways, and feared I was often like a 
said never man: made a clearer shrift with a | feeble jet of cold water, rather kindling up 
more broken heart. : | the fires I could not check. 

He spoke much of our mother. He had | 3ut he said it was not so. -He said I had 
his couch moved. where he, could. sée her | kept the sense of what she loved and hated 
crucifix, and the picture, and the far-off line of | ever before his reluctant eyes, so that when 
the sea. | the mighty hand of God smote away the evil, 

“They wanted me to say it was good she | he was left, not in a blank horror of great 
should be taken away,” he said, “and I | darkness, but with her dear face and the holy 
never would or could.. She was taken from | thorn-crowned Face shining on him, and the 
me by heaven: in judgment, not in mercy. | hope of being made one day, at any cost, like 
But ¢his is in mercy, the severe mercy of | her and like Him. 
love, and I am content. For, ever since she | For saying nothing, for doing so little, only 
left, I have been like a lost spirit in hell— | for loving and trying, God, who giveth freely, 
in fires that were destroying, destroying not | gave this imperishable joy to me! 
the evil in me, but me. And any fire would | Not quite, then, had he suffered me to fail 
be sunshine compared with that.” |or betray her last behest.. And so it was 

And so he seeméd to have a kind of| sealed to me once more from sacred dying 
pleasure in his pains, in the torture of the | lips. 
broken bones and the rough remedies. The} Vor to be taken care of, to take care; not 
hasty irritability which had terrified us since | fo be ministered unto, but to minister. And 
our mother’s death passed away. His old| then our father died, and we passed on to 
smile came back. He made little jests about | other stages. 
his pains, and the blunders of the bewildered| It was our father’s will that we should 

VIII. n.s. 
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quest whence, in some unexplained way, he 
‘would come back to enrich and glorify them 
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leave his castle and go to live with his sister 
Griselda and her husband, Sir Richard de 
Danescombe, in the neighbouring county. 

The partings were hard to me, having in | 
my soul so much of the slow nature of plants 
and vegetating creatures that take root, and 
strike down deep, and cannot be uprooted 
from anything without being torn in their | 
living fibres. And yet the castle had to me 
been a place of much combat and pain. 

Whereas to Owen, having more of the bird 
that migrates than of the plant that roots, in 
him, although the castle had been to him 
a place of delight and triumph, hero as he 
was of the chase and the coast, the parting 
seemed nothing to the hope of striking into 
the new fields of adventure and pleasure and 
companionship. 

He met the tears and lamentations of 
those who grieved to lose him, not with 
coldness and apathy, but with an over- 
powering sunshine of promise and hope, as if 
he would carry them with him, going on a 





all; whereas Elaine, being a girl, could only 
weep, leaving a fragment of her heart with the 
familiar people, and even things; and I, 
being a boy, and not choosing to weep, could 
only be silent or give some mute sign of 
regret and affection, like a dumb beast. 

We two went as exiles from all the world 
we loved and knew; Owen as a conqueror 
promising new kingdoms, and a discoverer 
looking for new worlds. 

And yet I think our grief cheered those 
we parted from more than Owen’s promises. 
V.—ELAINE’S STORY. 

It was indeed a new world we went to 
when we left the castle for the manor, though 
a day’s riding brought us to it. For the first 
time we saw towns, fair manors, and lordly 
abbeys. And in seeing this new world it 
seemed as if for the first time I learned to 


| played at. 





see the old. 

The places familiar to us from childhood | 
seem scarcely known to us, any more than | 
our own faces, until we see them in the | | 
mirror of contrast. 

It seemed coming into another age as well 
as into another world. The very language of | 
the common people was different. Most on | 
our coast spoke a tongue akin to the Welsh; 
the wild fchers? chants were the music oF | 
another race. 

Owen was delighted with everything. It | 


was coming from a barbarous land, he said, | 
to see the large, well-caparisoned horses, in- | 


stead of our wild mountain ponies, the gay 
dresses of the burghers, the games they 
Whilst, on the other hand, we 
two young barbarians, Percival and I, deemed 


| it a point of loyalty to prefer the old familiar 


things and ways and men to the new. 

I remember, as we rode through Abbot’s 
Weir, seeing the men of the town, old and 
young, playing on the green at a game with 
balls; and Owen stopped and watched eagerly, 
and my uncle’s ancient serving-man who 
guided us said— 

“You do not play that in your country?” 

And Percival made answer— 

“No; in our country we have winds and 
waves to play with, and do not need toys. 
And if men need play, they wrestle with each 
other.” 

“Then what do the boys play at?” said 
the old man, somewhat nettled. 

“The boys learn to be men,” said Percival. 

At which the old servant smiled and said— 

“ Learn as fast as thou canst, my master ; 
but thou hast also to grow.” 

Whereupon Percival, fearing he had spoken 
boastingly, and as becomes not youth, with 
that rare smile of his which is worth more 
than all the lavish smiles on gay faces, made 
answer— 

“Thou wilt help us to learn, and God will 
help us to grow.” 

Such a strange weight of care lay on Per- 
cival in those early days ! 

We must have been strange, grave children 
in those days, we two. Percival had borne 
such a load of care since our mother died, and 
he began to stand between us and the world. 
And I had heard so much of the wrongs of 
the common people from Peter, and so much 
of the failure and death of good things from 
him and Father Adam, who had taught me 
two hymns in Latin which he said were the 
dirges of the world; and I myself had also 
known so terribly near what death and dirges 
meant, that it seemed to me we were living 
on the side of one of those burning moun- 
tains the Crusaders told of; as if life were 
behind us, and a world melting into ashes in 
the Day of Wrath before us, and we living in 
a world of tombs between the two. 

“‘ Dies ire, dies illa” lay before us ; the evil 
world in these latest days around us. The 
| King indeed was living, but the Kingdom 

was broken and the world dying. 

But when we came to Danescombe Manor 
all these questionings and wonderings for the 
time vanished from me. 

Danescombe was a fair and pleasant manor- 
house little more than a century old. There 
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were wainscoted chambers in it, with oaken | 
sides, and floors that shone like a mirror. 
And inside I had to sit still under the rule | 
of my aunt Griselda, and broider and spin 
among her maidens with our sweet cousin | 
And outside the boys had to follow } 
my uncle and be trained in all knightly exer- 
cises, and to ride daily to the Benedictine | 
abbey at Abbot’s Weir to learn Latin and | 
music ; and we all were chidden and snibben | 
like any other lads and lasses, and had no | 
leisure for thinking about the Ages. 

And Cecilie and I had our bed-chamber, 
with two little beds covered with snow-white 


And roses and jessamine grew outside our 
two small windows and looked in. 

And when once I told Cecilie about this 
dreadful thought of our living in a world of 
tombs, she laughed and said— 

“T do not, nor do the swallows, or the 
thrushes. Is not there a May every year for 
every one? And for me it seems always, 
always May ; and now I have you three to sing 
with, the world seems running over with life, 
like the little spring under our windows, where 
the birds come to drink. The world is so 
glad, and all the fair things in it are so dear 
and near, I used to long just to take it all to my 
heart, close, close. I used, so foolish was I, 
to kneel down and kiss the snowdrops and 
the lilies, though I scarcely needed to stoop to 





| arms around the great, rough old trees and 





kiss them; they made such merriment with | 
their baby leaves, and I had such a quantity | 
of love to give. But now I have you to hug | 
and kiss; you, you,” she said, “ dear, grave | 
Princess Elaine, and the trees and flowers 
will not be jealous: for they knew all the | 
time what I wanted, and they are laughing | 
and whispering. to each other all day, ‘We 
are so glad our little lady has found her 
sister! We are glad! we are glad!’” 

And so, for the first time since our mother’s 
death, I became altogether a child. 

And the Ages and the Nations went and 
stood afar off, while I clasped the present 
moment and Cecilie, and loved. 

The present moment, and God. 

For Cecilie never seemed to feel I was 
different from other children. She wrapped 
me round in such folds of love, and she ex- 
pected me to laugh and be glad, as she was; | 
and I loved her and was glad without trying. | 

Her beauty was sunshine to me, and | 
seemed something of my own. 

And I also had one treasure to give Cecilie | 
which was new to her. She had a book, and | 


| 
| 
the dear Queen lilies. And I used to throw my | 
| 
| 


'of the Canterbury Pilgrims, 


could read, and taught me; an English book 
just like herself, all life, and open-air, and 
joy, and movement, and May; the book 
by Chaucer. 
And I had a Book, though I had never 
seen it and could not read, written on my 
| mind by Peter’s telling, a Book also of the 
fields and the open-air, about stars, and lilies, 
and boats, and wild winds, and seas made 
quiet as tame lambs by the Voice they 
knew. 

And dark and sorrowful as were many of 
the stories in my Book, they did not make us 
sad. ‘They were only dark as winter and 
night, and seeds buried in the earth are dark. 
The summer and the day and the harvest 
were only hidden in that winter and night 
and sorrow. 

For the Sun of that Story had really risen, 
we knew, never more to set, and was shining 
on us, in flowers, and trees, and mornings, 
and stars, and home, and father, and mother, 
and brothers, and everything that made us 
glad. 

And I often felt as if underneath all the 
mirth of her Chaucer was a sigh; and under- 
neath all the sadness of my Book a song. 


VI.—PERCIVAL’S STORY. 


YEs, it was a new world and a new life we 
came into at Danescombe ; to me, perhaps, 
more than to any one. 

The weight of care dropped off from me. 
I had to be a boy among boys, to learn, to 
obey, to.submit, to be ruled, and for the first 


| time since my mother’s death I felt what it 


was to be young, almost what it was to live. 
For I had grown scarcely to have a life of 


| my own, so hard had that charge of caring 


for the others proved as a yoke on my neck. 
And light indeed was the yoke of obe- 
dience compared with that yoke of care. 
Was this a step upward ? 
Perhaps not; but a needful downward step 


| into the common paths on the way upward 


it certainly was. And, for ever, I thank God 
for those few following natural years which 
made me as other men. 

I can think of them now with calm and 
joy, in the far-off past, and with the light of 
the near future of the new youth upon them. 

For looking back, even more than I knew 
at the time, I see how one thought, one pre- 
sence, one hope filled them, and made them 
one May and spring-tide to me. 

That presence was Cecilie, our cousin 


| Cecilie. 


And to have loved such a being as she 
was and for ever is, to have seen her in all 
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her grace and truth as only love can see, is a | herbs in the garden or spread them to dry in 


gift which will enrich the heart for ever. 


I can scarcely think of her apart from the | 


world she made new to me, for the vision 
and the music of her presence are blended 
with everything. 

Partly because she did not dwell apart in 
a regal separation from common life, waited 
on and adored, like the damsels in the 
Arthur legends, but stirred about the house 
and gardens, bringing freshness and beauty 
everywhere ; not by magic, but by quiet 
touches of dainty fingers, as busy as a wren 
about her nest ; not as a star, on high, apart, 
—as a pervading sunbeam everywhere she 
shines to me. 

The old manor was no fairy palace, though 
at first it seemed so to us. ‘The linen of the 
household was not spun, or woven, or washed 
by magic ; nor was it by a word that the cur- 
rants turned into conserves, or the flour into 
bread, or the venison into pasties. The 
maids had to be shown their work by Aunt 
Griselda, and helped in it by Cecilie. 

And thus she comes back to me not only 
dreaming over her Chaucer or singing to her 
lute: though also thus I see her, with parted 
lips and that far-off look in her eyes, sitting 
beside Elaine, silent, with the story of fair 
Constance or of Saint Cecilie before them, 
a slight flush on her face, gazing into her 
lovely, pure dream-world, on the turf under 
the old thorn they loved, its white blossoms 
falling on her green kirtle, and Elaine gazing 
on her face as if all the beauty of all dreams 
were gathered there—as it was, for Elaine and 
me, 

And then I hear the Angelus bell from 
the little chapel in the hollow, and I see her 
kneel with downcast eyelids and bowed head, 
veiled in the waves of her soft brown hair. 

And then again I see her rise and sit 
beside Elaine, and make Elaine tell her 
stories from the Story which is no dream. 

And almost I can read the words, as I 
watch Cecilie’s face. The listener’s lips 
quiver now and then as something moves 
her, and then close as with deep and holy 
purpose, the eyes no more vague with pure 
and delicious dreams, but deep and fixed, 
as if with the vision of the Face which, as I 
look on her, I almost seem to see, feeling 
what she sees. 

But for the most part I think of her in 
movement, making a pastime among the 
maidens of the work she shared, telling them 
stories as she moved to and fro with her dis- 
taff, or teaching them choruses to her songs; 
humming like a happy bee as she gathered 





the parlour-chamber. 

And so, like all the beauty of the natural 
things she lived among, she came into my 
heart, and took possession, and reigned. At 
first, as a sister, unsuspected and welcomed 
as a child. She was scarce sixteen, a year 
older than Elaine, a year younger than Owen, 
and three years younger than I. 

It grew worth while to excel in all manly 
exercises and games, not so much to please 
as to protect her. 

To guard her from word or look that could 
grieve her became second nature. 

So she came into my heart, as a helpless 
child, and before I was aware, she was reign- 
ing as a queen. 

I never had a purpose in life but her quiet 
pleasure in it was the reward. 

She was so easy and yet so hard to please; 
pleased with the least gift of the humblest, 
yet never to be pleased, in herself, or in any, 
but with their best. 

The smallest act of habitual service from a 
servant never became a dull matter of course 
to her. The inspiration of her thanks and 
her smile pervaded the common household 
toil, not from policy, but because she always 
felt herself naturally every one’s servant, and 
every service to her as a free gift. 

And yet, for a work to please her, to give 
her pleasure, it must be as near perfection as 
possible. Every blundering step upward 
won her sympathy; but to satisfy her you 
must scale the height. 

And so, unconsciously, she drew us on, 
in horsemanship, in feats of arms, even in 
clothes, and carriage, and tones, and words ; 


not so much that she might be pleased with || 


us, as that we might give her pleasure. 

At least, so it was with me. 

With Owen she found little fault, and of 
all the little circle he seemed to care least 
about her pleasure. Graceful and courteous 
he was by nature, with an instinct for finding 
out what pleased every one in little things. 
But with Cecilie it seemed that he was 
more intent on demanding than on pleasing 
or serving her. 

Once I remember bringing home antlers 
of the red deer as a trophy of the chase to 
her. She received the gift graciously, as 
always, but instantly her eyes glanced past 
me to Owen. 

“How could you let him be wounded?” 
she said indignantly, 

His hand was bleeding, and, darting into 
the house, in a minute she returned with a 
soft kerchief, and bound up his wound. 
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I felt rebuked. The old sacred charge, | French chanson, drew Owen away into her 


“ Take care of them all/” came back to me. 
Yet I was not grieved. I thought she was 


only demanding that she should share the | 


care which was my sacred commission. 

I never contemplated life or duty or de- 
light except as doubled and shared by 
her. 

Then we went, by my uncle’s will, Owen 
and I, to complete our knightly training in a 
nobleman’s house not far away. 

To me it was banishment, but to Owen the 
new life was unmixed delight, and he took 
no pains to feign that it was otherwise. 

Yet when we parted, Cecilie gave me a 
cousinly kiss and a smile, and seemed not to 
know how hard it was to me to keep back 
tears. But when she parted from Owen, he 
smiled, even laughed, and looked back to 
her with a gay gesture; yet when I looked 
back she had turned pale and the tears filled 
her eyes. 

Owen rode gaily on, humming a French 
lay, but an irresistible impulse drew me back 
to her. 

And with quivering lips she only said— 

“ Take care of him.” 

Still I thought she meant to make my 
mother’s words her own, and was only saying, 

“* We will take care of him together, thou 
and I; of Owen, and Elaine, and every one 
around us whom we can serve and succour, 
together, thou and I.” 

We were away many months, and I learned 
to write like a clerk to send her messages, to 
herself, or through Elaine. 

And Elaine said she watched for these 
words and treasured them and read them 
over and over. 

It was true they were mostly about Owen, 
and the care I thought she was sharing 
with me. And of course I only told her 
the good about him, the charm he had 
for every one, from the lady of the castle 
to the little maid at the porter’s lodge. 
I did not tell her of the orphan niece of 
the chatelaine, gentle and grave and sweet, 
to whom he could not help devoting himself 
with that devotion of the moment which had 
such a perilous charm for such as did not 
know the moment before. 

How could he help it if all his heart went 
into his eyes, those southern eyes of our 
mother’s, with their long lashes and their in- 
tensity, and their sudden flashes as from fire- 
depths within ? 

Nor did I tell her how I saw the young 
maiden grow pale and wan when another 
damsel, bright as morning and gay as a 


| 


world of laughter and song and life. 
Taking care of Owen was not such an easy 
task, but taking care of the wounded in his 


| tournaments was certainly beyond any mortal 


| power. 





But when we came home again, the veil 
had soon enough to be torn from my heart. 

Me she welcomed as a comrade who 
shared a thousand interests with her. She 
remembered every detail of the life we had 
been leading, had forgotten no hint or syl- 
lable of my letters. She took me to see all 
her cherished treasures : the hare I had tamed 
for her, the birds I had caught for her, the 
garden we had dug together, the Chaucer we 
had read together. 

And the great bloodhound I had trained 
for her had become her constant companion 
and guide. 

And Owen brought her nothing, and 
seemed even to have forgotten the familiar 
ways and places; and they seemed to have 
little to say to each other, and scarcely even 
looked at each other. 

It was the family purpose that we two 
should wed, and it was my uncle’s determina- 
tion that Owen and I should go for a while 
to the French wars, to see a little of the real 
game, he said, before we settled into our 
quiet corner of the world, to take the place 
of the elders. 

I began to think the day was coming when 
I might speak to Cecilie of this, if further 
speech were needed. And at last I became 
sure the moment had come. 

It was a fair evening in early spring, the 
hour she was wont to spend with Elaine, 
after the work of the day (for hers were work- 
ing days), under the thicket of old thorns on 
the slope. 

The sunset lingered there, and the leaves 
were already full enough to make a shelter. 
Elaine was still busy at some task of my 
aunt’s, but she told me she thought Cecilie 
was waiting for her under the thorn thicket. 

I went with a beating heart, certainly, yet 
with a joyous calm ; more as if I were going 
to the sacrament of marriage, the perpetual 
sacrament she was, I trusted, to make all 
common life to me. 

There were voices under the thorns as I 
drew near, low and clear. 

One was Cecilie’s. 

“T will do what my father and mother will, 
and I will never grieve him, if my heart were 
to break.” 

“But he only cares for you as he cares for 


























|, own brother. 
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me and for Elaine, and for all of us. It is 
was always as good as a priest. 
not seek anything or any one for himself.” 

“You think so?” she said, and a joyous 
accent of conviction came into her voice. 
“Yes, it must be so! Truest brother and 
truest friend !” 

“True as heaven!” was the reply, “and 
wanting nothing. But I am selfish and poor, 
and want /iee. And none will rejoice over 
us more than Percival.” 

“ Tf I could be quite sure!” she said. 

“We will be quite sure to-morrow, my 
beloved,” he said, “ for I will tell him.” 

** Not a word,” she said, “until I give thee 
leave.” 

And then, numb and deaf and blind, I 
turned away and heard no more. 

“Traitor!” I thought. “He knew! he 
must have known. Shall I yield her toa 
| heart whose love is as a baby’s fancy 
| compared with mine? I who could and 
| would shield her from all the world !” 
| But before I reached the little garden at 
| the bottom of the slope, Cecilie’s little flower- 
| border by the garden of herbs, the irrevocable 
| certainty became clear to me. 
| She loves him; she is his.” And then, 
as in my mother’s voice, the old charge, 
“ Take care of Owen.” My mother would 
be satisfied for him, I thought. ‘ For me it 
is over; life is over. All is over but the 
|charge from which I should never have 
strayed. And Cecilie shall never know.” 

As I crossed the garden, the light footsteps 

i should have known in my sleep, in mad- 
ness, in death, if they had trodden on my 
grave, came along the path to me, and the 
soft hand was laid on my arm. 

“ Percival,” she said, “ Owen has been 
saying something to me, and you are our— 
my best friend.” 

And, thank God, I had courage to look 
down straight into the frank, childlike eyes, 
and to take her hands, and lay them for a 
moment on my lips and say— 

“Sister Cecilie, you and Owen shall always, 
so help me God, find me your true brother 
and friend.” 

We said no more, only by a sudden move- 
ment she took my two hands and pressed 
them on her cheek, and said, with a ring of 
joy and gratitude in her voice, always to me 
| like a lark’s song— 

“Brother! Yes, really brother; my very 
That doubles the happiness.” 

And from that day to this she never guessed. 
Thank God! she has never guessed. 








| Poor, solitary child, whose beauty and whose | 
sorrow it was that she must always be as a) 





And so the anguish was all entirely my 


his charge from my mother and my father. He | own, and I was able to be a true brother to 
He does | them. 


My uncle made some demur. He said he 
had thought Cecilie and me made for each 
other. Also he did not see how the younger 
son would fit in as well for the inheritance. 

I could make no promises. For one 
reason, I dared not tell the truth, that my 
life secured the whole inheritance to them as 
much as that of a vowed priest; and, for 
another, I thought Jacob might take better 
care of the birthright for Esau, than Esau for 
himself. 

Yet I said enough to make the old man 
easy. And my aunt made no difficulty ; she 
said she had liever it had been me, but she 
had read her daughter’s heart. 

And thus Owen and Cecilie solemnly 
pledged their troth, and we went to the 
French wars with a small band of retainers, 
and Peter the Wright as armourer, reluctant 
enough to go, and declaring he went only to 
save English lives, not to slay French pea- 
sants, 

One thing, I remember, woke me up with 
a pang of remorse before we left, and that 
was the pale, careworn face of our little sister 
Elaine. 

The week before we left I found her weep- 
ing alone in the chapel by the river. She, 
usually so patient, sobbed like an unreason- 
able child. 

“Brother! brother Percival!” she cried. 
“Could not the good God take my life? 
What is life without thee ?” 

And looking, I saw that the sorrow in her 
face was not as the sudden overflow of a 
tempest, but as the furrows worn by a win- 
ter’s rains. “ Brother,” she said, “you will 
care for every one but yourself, and they will 
let you die. And in all the world there is no 
one like you, for me or for any one, if they 
only knew it as I know—as I know.” And 
she sobbed passionately. And I, buried in 
my own loss, God forgive me! did not guess 
that she, having guessed it, was grieving, not 
for her sorrow, but for mine. 

And I remember a fearful feeling of per- 
verse recoil from her affection seized me, like 
a demoniacal possession, as if she had in 
some dim, half-conscious way felt my secret, 
felt that the heart which had gone so wholly 
to Cecilie was rejected and thrown back 
again on itself, and might be hers again, hers 
more than ever, to bind up and solace. 


child ! 
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And, with the irritable perversity of new| Because her heart was of that unchangeable, 
grief, I recoiled from imagining that she | slow kind, like mine, there was no solace, no 
imagined she or any one could ever fill the | second love possible to her. 
blank or heal the wound. | And therefore the only way to serve Cecilie 

I should have loved Elaine and every one | was to serve Owen, to love and guard and 
a hundredfold more if Cecilie had loved me. | watch over him, and help him to be his best, 
The few scattered embers of that hearth-fire to be the Owen she dreamed and loved, who 
had been warmer than ‘the whole fire could | must be the true, possible Owen, since she so 
ever be now. It was my heart itself, not a| loved him, for she was too true to love any- 
dream of delight, that had died in losing her. | thing but truth ; and therefore her dream of 
And the child’s tenderness was a jar and a/| him was the truth, a divine dream, a vision 
pain to me, until I saw that the poor crumbs | of the Owen who was to be—whom, so help 
I had left for her made her glad; and then | me God, I would help him to be. 
the timid, silent affection, almost like a dog’s, | 
crept slowly into my heart and shed a little | 
autumnal warmth there. | AND so we went forth, Owen and I, and 

And the joy of giving happiness woke | our little band of retainers, men-at-arms, and 
once more, and I began to live again; and | archers, to join the armies of England, to 
I promised her, when we went to the wars, | swell the tide which for nearly a “hundred 
to try hard to live, which I had not hitherto | years had been dashing on the shores of 
meant. | France. 

But as I promised it, I did mean it, and} It is something to be swept out from our 
almost began to wish it once more. For) little rills and our rivers into such a tide, to 


Vil. 


else, what would the poor little sister do? _| feel the thrill of national life, even though it 
So the battle was won ; but the land was | be through the shock of encounter with a foe. 
not yet conquered. | We did not question much for whom or 


I had accepted my fate and resigned my life. | what we fought. We went as Englishmen 
I was driven back into my place, to take | against the French. Three centuries before, 
care of the rest. | a few thousand Frenchmen from Normandy 
I made no vows, but I knew as well as if | had conquered England. We went back to 
I had spoken them that love and the joy of | conquer France, partly as descendants of 
marriage was for ever behind me. Behind me,| Normans and Angevins, to possess our 
not delow me. I never deluded myself with | fathers’ lands, partly as descendants of the 
that dream. Above all I could vow or| Saxons, to avenge our fathers’ wrongs; but 
dream would have been that double life of | chiefly, as a matter of course, because 
love and care, feeding the sacred flocks | England was at war with France, because 
together. | our great king Henry the Fifth, a few years 
Above all I could aspire to, but also surely | since, dying in the full flood of conquest, 
as far above the life Owen could give her. had left on England a necessity of continuing 
If she had rejected him, he would have | his victories. 
solaced himself so easily, would have entered} To fight the French was as natural and 
so gaily, without a pang, into my joy, would | necessary to us as to fight the weeds that 
have won, and perhaps broken, so many | struggled with our crops, the winds that 
hearts, and at last been won by one whom | battled with our ships; as to fight heresy or 
he (with full conviction) would have charmed | rebellion, or the world, the flesh, and the 
into the persuasion she was the first he had | devil, or any foe which endangered our life. 
ever truly loved! We went to mass before we sailed; we 
And Cecilie, would the heart she had won | went to mass the first possible moment after 
be true to her, true from its lightest surface | we landed. We were as sure we were fight- 
ripple to its deepest depths, with a constancy | ing with God on our side as if we had been 
such as a heart like hers deserved and | defending Cecilie and Elaine from pirates in 
needed ? | the old castle by the western sea. 
And if not, if such a dire possibility of} And, moreover, had not the God of Battles 
change, so probable, came to be, would it not | plainly declared Himself on our side ? 
be something for her to have a heart that | Since the great battle of Agincourt, where 
could not change to her, that would find its | | our brave archers, under Henry the King, had 
bliss in binding up the wounds of hers? | broken down the chivalry of France, there 
Folly !—folly and treachery even in the mo-| had been the great battle of Verneuil, and 
mentary thought ! | countless other small skirmishes, so that the 
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terror of us was on all the land, and ten 
thousand would flee at the rebuke of one. 
Besides, was not France our own? our dead 
king’s, by right of conquest and marriage 
with Catharine? our child-king’s by right of 
inheritance ? 

We were but deliverers (of France herself, 
if she could see it); deliverers from weak 
and wicked princes and queens, who assassi- 
nated each other, and left the people to 
perish. 

What indeed was France but a name? 
One portion of it was Burgundian ; more than 
half was already English: Normandy, and 
Paris, and Guienne, and Aquitaine. A few 
more blows, and the work would be done, 
and that distracted land would be ruled from 
Westminster. 

We landed in Normandy, full of hope and 
courage. It was meet we should have our 
share in our country’s conflict. 

And yet a misgiving came on me for a 
moment the first day we landed. We were 
marching through a ruined village. There 
was silence in the fields, as if it had been 
Sunday, and all the people at mass ; but the 
little church was burnt, and the cottages 
black and charred, and we saw no one but a 
little boy drawing water at the village well. 

And he tried to fly, but was detained by 
our thirsty men, and made to fill his pitcher 
again and again. 

He answered nothing to their rough but 
not unkindly jests, only stared, with eyes 
starting out of his head with terror. 

But when I said a few words to him in 
French the strained features relaxed, and he 
burst into tears and caught hold of my 
clothes and entreated me to save him, in my 
mother’s tongue, in accents which I had heard 
last from her lips. 

While the men were halting for a brief rest, 
I went off with the little lad and saw him safe 
to a little wooded hollow, quiet and pleasant, 
like the valley of Danescombe. And there 
I saw him welcomed and embraced and wept 
over by an old man and two frightened 
women, who took him into the shelter of a 
little half-burnt shed, which was all that re- 
mained of a large range of farm-buildings. 

One tame old goat, the only remnant of 
the flocks and herds, was wandering about 
the ruins, and ran helplessly up to me, like a 
creature used to be caressed. 

It was nothing compared to the horrors we 
saw day by day afterwards, but those were in 
\the heat of combat, when our blood was up, 
and once more it became a duel between 
England and France ; and that little lad, the 








old man, the frightened women, the solitary 
goat, broke up the picture from nations into 
individual men and women and little chil- 
dren of the same flesh and blood with our- 
selves. 

And then, for me, there was the instinctive 
tenderness for the old mother-tongue. 

It was a proud thing, nevertheless, to ride 
through the country whence the old con- 
querors had come, as conquerors and pos- 
sessors, in our turn. 

The cities were all ours, at all events, and 
English watchwords opened us all the gates 
and found us welcome in every garrisoned 
place. 

Stately old cities, with churches like our 
own, built many of them by our forefathers. 

We felt at home in these. Yet in truth we 
could not stir outside them without feeling 
we were in a land of strangers and foes, and 
that to us the cities were mere camps. 

When the whole was ours, I thought, no 
doubt it would be different. Then the 
French would submit as we had submitted, 
and we should be one nation. I said so one 
day to Peter the Wright, but he was very 
grim and not very hopeful. 

“ One nation,” said he, “like the English! 
A nation of whom? Where are. those old 
Normans and their language now? We are 
all English. Shall the end of all this waste 
of English blood be that we become French- 
men, and talk through our noses, and scream 
at the top of our voices like these poor 
ignorant creatures here? And meantime, 
what will England be?” 

“ The same as now,” he added mournfully, 
answering himself. “Perhaps only the same 
asnow. You see English and French every- 
where, young master. Some of us see peasant 
and noble everywhere, and everywhere the 
nobles reaping the spoils and the peasants 
shedding their blood. For the nobles, jousts 
and feastings, ransoms taken or given. For 
the peasants, toil and sweat, and blood and 
fire, and no ransom and no quarter, and no 
pay. Little difference between France and 
England for us, little difference between 
peace and war. In peace we till your lands 
with the sweat of our brow; in war we feed 
your lands with our unheeded blood. But it 
cries to God from the dust,” he concluded, 
“it cries to God!” 

Thus it happened that many a misgiving 
came to me. It was so clear, moreover, that 
most of the men of gentle blood, such as our- 
selves, had come, not for England or for the 
King, but for plunder and for pelf. 

Many a time the fruits of a battle won 
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“We saw no one but a little boy, at the village well.” 
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“With a soft kerchief bound up his wound.” 


with precious life-blood were lost, because 
the victors chose to disperse for plunder, 


sacking towns, or lading themselves with the | 


poor treasures of the peasants—“ murdered 
peasants,” as Peter called them. It was 
hard to answer him. 

_ But the war went on till scarce one pro- 
vince was left to the weak Dauphin, amusing 
himself all the while, we heard, among his 
courtiers in the Loire country, near Bourges. 

If only this foolish France would wake and 
see the facts, and let us and our king have 
our rights, it might soon be over, I tried to 








| think, and she at least be better ruled than 
| now. 
So the autumn and winter passed. Owen 
and I had won our spurs; and he at least} 
| was torn asunder by no scruples. 
| He went into battle as gay as if he rode to 
| a tournament, and seemed to care as little 
about peril or death, or slaying, as if it had 
been a chase of wild boars by Tintagel. 
It was fencing with a meaning, gambling 
for the highest stakes of life and death; it 
was a chase of the noblest game man can 
| hunt. 
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In the battle itself, it was the same with 
me; and besides, there was always Owen to 
stand by, and many a time to rescue from 
some desperate peril, And between Owen and 
a thousand Frenchmen, of course there was 
no choice for me. There is, moreover, a fearful 
joy in the battle-field. The highest and the 
deepest, as well as the lowest and worst, are 
stirred within ‘us. We were meant to be 
warriors, if only it could be in the great 
knightly warfare for all the weak against all 
wrongs. , 

And surely, I thought, this war must be 
drawing to its close. The land could scarce 
bear much more wasting and depopulat- 
ing. 

Many of our marches lay through deserts, 
deserts which a few months before had been 
fruitful fields. We had to bring our food 
from afar, through thes-wasted’ corn-fields, 
and the meadows stripped of cattle, and the 
vineyards burnt black. 

And at length it seemed as if there were 
| but one more stronghold to overcomes 

Only Orleans! Onlytet Orleans be ours, 
and all was ours. The son of the French 
princess would be crowned at Rheims, the 
court of the Dauphin (so-called) would vanish 
like the spell-bound hall of idle enchantments 
it was, the war would be over, and France 
and England free. < 

Already our little besieging army of ten 
| thousand were keeping the besieged within 
the walls of the city. Our forts and bastilles 
were encircling it. Already, of the: three 
Furies whom Henry the Fifth called the three 
hand-maidens of war—fire, blood, and famine 
—famine, which-he called the meekest,-was 
threatening the citizens. 

Already the citizens themselves had levelled 
| the pleasant homesteads in the environs, laid 
waste the fields, burnt the orchards, made a 
defensive girdle of ruin around them. 

Who could say how soon, as at Rouen, the 
garrison might be driven to turn the women 
| and children and old men outside the gates 
|to perish under the walls between the two 
| armies ? 








| 
'a company of sixteen hundred men-at-arms 
and archers who were to convoy some hun- 
|dred carts of provisions (bread and wine, 
yand also salt herrings, for it was Lent) to 
supply the besieging force. 

We were but sixteen hundred. At a short 
distance from Orleans an army of six thou- 
sand came against us, Scots and Frenchmen. 











In those days (at least, so we boasted), one | say what the devil (who must naturally hate 
Englishman never thought of fleeing from | England) might attempt, in the last resort 


four Frenchmen, and these traitor Scots only | 
put us more on our mettle. | 

Sir John Fastolfe: made a fortification of | 
his carts, and filled up the openings with | 
archers. 

The Scots came bravely against us and fell 
by hundreds, smitten by the old English aim 
which won us Agincourt and so many a field. 

Six hundred of them lay dead on the field 
around the waggons. 

And as they lay dead, we felt a kind of 
pride in the old island which had brought 
forth these also. 

And the Frenchmen fled. What were six 
thousand of these to as many hundreds of 
ours? And so the “ Battle of the Herrings” 
was won;,:and our countrymen were provi- 
sioned, the’little band of our countrymen. 
For whemive came; the ten thousand besiegers 
were reduted to‘three or four thousand ; 
those of Burgundy had: withdrawn, and none 
but Englishmen.remained investing the place. 

Better so, we thought in our confidence. 
The glory would be all ours, and the prize. 

For already the town, hopeless of aid from 
her dauphin, who remained shut *up in his 
castle at Chinon, had made offets of sur- 
render. 

The end seemed imdeed drawing nigh ;— 
when, suddenly, in the distance there began | 
to be a low stirring of rumours, as when, 
under the summer sky, the leaves rustle 
before a thunderstorm. 

A peasant-girl, a maid from the borders of 
Burgundy, had ‘come clad im armour to the 
dauphin, to him they called the king, at 
Chinon, and had promised*to save Orleans 
from.the’ English, and to have ‘him crowned 
in the great minster at Rheims. 

We laughed in our forts and by the camp- 
fires over the childish dream. There had 
indeed been some prophecy, it was said, 
about France being lost by a wicked woman 
(such as Isabel the queen) and saved by a 
pure maiden. | 

Yet there was a secret terror underneath | 
the laughter. For that there were sorcerers 


Had not Eleanor Cobham, wife of the Duke 
of Gloucester, been condemned and com- 
pelled to do public penance in the streets of 
London for attempting magic against the 
young king’s life ? 

Whatever was doubtful (and the Lollards 
and the evil lives of monk and friar had 
made muck doubtful to many of us), no one 
had any doubt of witchcraft. And who could 
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against our arms, now that all honest means 
nad failed ? 

There was not much leisure, however, for 
listening to rumours. The departure of the 
Burgundian allies had left double work on 
our men in guarding the forts and the bul- 
warks of earth which connected them. All 
the roads had to be guarded night and day, 
and also the river, lest provisions should be 
introduced into the city. And, moreover, 
new forts and bulwarks were being raised to 
make the encircling line of the siege com- 
plete. And those already erected near the 
river had also to be watched and defended 
against the rising of the water ; for it was late 
in April, the spring rains had flooded the 
hill torrents at the sources of the river, and 
the Loire swept down in full stream, under- 
mining her banks. 

Gentle and simple, noble and peasant, 
man-at-arms and archer, had to work hard at 
the trenches and forts. Skill of hand and 
strength of arm, and the eye of the trained 
workman, such as Peter the Wright, came to 
be counted at their true value. The poverty 
which had compelled men to be powers 
themselves, and use their own hands and 
eyes, many a time had-the lead of the riches 
which bad enabled men to use the hands and 
eyes of others. Pride had many a blow, and 
the brotherhood of toil and peril brought us 
close to many we should have known but 
afar off in days of peace. For, surely, 
something there is, in truth, in this terrible 
scourge of war, which smites nations into 
unity and compels prince and peer to re- 
member they are first of all men. 

We were resting together after a hard day’s 
toil, Peter and Owen and I, when the first 
messenger came from the Maid. 

The bearer was not recognised by our 
commander as an honourable envoy. He 
was received with insult, kept prisoner, and 
threatened to be burned as a sorcerer as soon 
as the decree could be obtained from the 
University of Paris. 

But the words of the message speedily 
oozed out among the men in the forts and 
bulwarks. 

It was meant as a message of peace, and 
was quite simply addressed to the King of 
England, the Earl of Suffolk, and all the 
lords and commanders, from “ the Maid, sent 
hither from the King of Heaven.” “She 
was ready to make peace,” said the letter, 
“if we, lords, archers, and men-at-arms, 
would go home in God’s name to our own 
country. If we would not go, will we, nill 
we, she would make us go, for she came 


from God to drive out all those who did 
harm to the kingdom of France. If we did 
not obey, she and her men-at-arms would 
smite, and wound, and slay us, so that we 
should see who had the right to France, the 
God of heaven or we.” “ Not we,” she said, 
‘but Charles, the true heir, held the kingdom 
from the King of Heaven, son of. St. Mary. 
She prayed us not to suffer ourselves to be 
destroyed, but to listen and yield, and 
then to come in her company: /rench and 
English Christians together, to do the noblest 
deeds for Christendom that had ever yet been 
done.” 

Together, all Christendom, all the Church, 
reconciled, repentant, rejoicing, Father Adam, 
Peter the Wright, the Popes, the Hussites, 
Lollards, friars, monks, princes, peasants, all 
together, to victory in some glorious war! 

The captains swore at her and called her 
evil names, cowherd and harlot. ‘The bearer 
of the message, as I said, was menaced with 
the stake. 

But none the less the words of her message 
smote on many a conscience among us, 
kindling up the memory of deeds such as 
paralyze men to think of ; setting many think- 
ing fearfully of the homes they had left, and 
the homes they had ruined, and questioning 
why they had come. 

There was much rough railing and jesting, 
as the men gathered around the fires to cook 
their rations. But the rudest words were not 
spoken by the commonalty. 

** Cowherd, tavern-servant, peasant-wench,” 
might be taunts from the lips of the nobles. 
They were no reproaches to the peasant- 
archers who had won so many a field, and 
remembered their wives and daughters at 
home. 

And underneath all, like the rumble of an 
earthquake, kept recurring the old prophecy, 
“ A virgin from Burgundy shall trample the 
archers under foot.” 

I remember well one evening late in April, 
when Owen and Peter and I were keeping 
guard, while the moon threw the long 
shadows of our forts, mingled with those of 


the towers and churches of Orleans, across | 


the river and over the burnt-up and deso- 
lated plain. 

Owen had been scornfully echoing the 
scornful words of the men of our rank. 


“She speaks like a queen,” he said, “ the | 


peasant-wench. ut madness, they say, in 
women, commonly takes the shape of vanity. 
No doubt she struts and preens herself like 
poor crazy Guinevere of Boscastle, who 


thought herself Queen Philippa, and made 
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herself crowns of crows’ feathers. They say 
she rides well, having learnt by taking her 
master the innkeeper’s horses to water. A 
merry jest she must make in the dauphin’s 
court. But doubtless they are glad enough 
to take the help of any mad woman who will 
make their men fight. They say none of 
their own nobles believe in her, only those 
of the baser sort.” 

“Nothing new in that,” growled Peter, 
“for apostle or prophet. And to me she 
seems more like a prophetess than a queen ; 
a good maid! She is nothing but Joan the 
Maid, quoth she, a poor, good peasant- 
maid sent with a message from God to men. 
And not the first, Master Owen, not the 
first.” 

“ A good maid?” laughed Owen. “ Nay, 
either a crazy fool, or worse, a witch and a 
sorceress.” 

“They do say the young French queen, 
and the queen’s mother, and all the noble 
ladies who have seen her, declare her to be a 
good maid,” replied Peter stubbornly, as if 
he had been defending the good name of his 
own child. “And the priests and doctors 
say she is a good Christian ; and she will not 
have any light woman in the army she leads. 
And on a pure maid and a good Christian 
the devil has no hold.” 

Owen turned fiercely on Peter. 

“If she can bring mutiny and hesitation 
among us,” he said, “ Christian or not, she 
will do the devil’s work well. She would 
not leave an Englishman in France. ‘ Get 
away to your little island,’ says the insolent 
wench !” 

“No bad fate for Englishmen to be sent 
back to England,” retorted Peter, “to till 
our own fields instead of wasting these. And 
if it might be, if she spoke from Him she 
calls the King of Heaven,” he added with a 
kindling eye, “what better message could 
she bring? ‘Cease killing one another, and 
come and let us help each other to save 
Christendom together.’ ” 

“ Another crusade!” said Owen musingly. 
“There were some meaning in that.” 

“There are more crusades than that to 
Jerusalem, and other sepulchres besides the 
Holy Sepulchre,” sighed Peter. “And a 
peasant-maid might well lead us on all to 
such a holy war.” 

Owen laughed sleepily, and wrapping him- 
self in his cloak, said he would trust the 
watch to Peter and me. 

We said no more, but I wondered if the 
talk between us were echoed elsewhere 
through the armies, English and French. 





A deliverer whom the great ones laughed 
at, yet who gathered to herself the faith of 
the common people on both sides, on one 
side as a saint and saviour, on the other as a 
terrible sorceress or a mighty avenger, might 
do us more harm than all Burgundy and 
Spain turned against us. 

For after all it was the common people, 
the English bowmen, who had won our 
French battles. 

The next morning awoke us all to strange 
tidings. The Maid was actually on her 
way. 

Some thousands of Frenchmen, with a 
convoy of provisions, had marched with her 
from Blois. 

Before mid-day they reached Orleans, but 
on the opposite side to the city. 

It was said the Maid had counselled the 
route on the same side of the Loire as the 
city, and was indignant at having been 
deceived and her message disobeyed. 

We heard afterwards the whole story. 

One of their greatest captains, Dunois, the 
Bastard of Orleans, came forth from the 
besieged city to meet her. 

“ Are you the Bastard of Orleans?” she 
said. 

“ Yes, and I rejoice at your coming. 

She paid no heed to the greeting. 

“Ts it you,” she said, “ who gave counsel 
to make me come hither by this side of the 
river, and not straight, where Talbot and the 
English are?” 

Dunois replied that he, and those wiser 
than he, had given this counsel, believing 
thus to do better and more safely. 

‘“‘In the name of God,” she said, “the 
counsel of my King (God, ‘ messire’) is safer 
and wiser than yours. You thought to de- 
ceive me, and you have been deceived your- 
selves. For I bring you better succour than 
any knight, town, or city whatever. And 
that is, the good pleasure of God, and the 
succour of the King of the Heavens. Not 
in any way for my sake. It proceeds purely 
from God, who, at the request of St. Louis 
and St. Charles the Great, has had pity on 
the town of Orleans, and willed not that the 
enemy should have the body of the Duke of 
Orleans and his town.” 

At that moment, as she spoke, it seemed 
as if a sign from heaven confirmed her words. 
The wind changed, so that the Orleans boats 
were able to convey the provisions she had 
brought across the river. 

A new inspiration came at once over the 
city, and a new hesitation and caution seemed 
to creep over us. 
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The garrison made a sortie that evening 
and successfully kept at bay the only one 
of our forts which threatened the point of the 
river where the provisions were to cross. 

Our own men were at once drawn in from 
an outlying fort, which was abandoned. 

The French army had at once to retrace 
their steps to Blois, to return by the route 
the Maid had first counselled, which the 
captains had avoided. This grieved her 
much. The men of that little army had con- 
fessed and prayed, and with them, she said, 
she would have dared anything. “She had 
come, not to provision Orleans, but to save 
it.” She sent her almoner and the priests 
with the banner of the crucifix back with 
them, while she herself remained. 

But the winds and waters seemed to fight 
for her. The waters rose, the wind bore the 
provision boats safe across, and late in the 
evening the Maid herself, with two hundred 
lances, crossed the Loire. 

At eight o’clock, in the dusk of the April 
evening, there was a great sound of rejoicing 
from the city—shouting, and singing, and 
glad pealing of bells, as around a victorious 
king. We saw also the flickering glare of 
the torches with which they welcomed her, 
reddening the sky above. 

We knew well it was the Maid making her 
joyous entry. They welcomed her with rap- 
ture, “as if God Himself had descended 
amongst them,” men, women, and children 
thronging and pressing around her to touch 
her clothes or the trappings of her white 
horse. 

She led the multitude at once straight to 
the cathedral to give thanks to God, and 
then went with her own two young brothers 
and the knights who had protected her from 
Vancouleurs, and slept in the house of 
Jacques Bouchier, treasurer of the Duke of 
Orleans. 

And then silence fell on the besieged city, 
a peaceful silence, as on a home to which the 
father and mother have come back. 

“The whole people felt themselves,” it 
was said, “altogether heartened afresh, as if 


| the siege were already raised (désassidgés) by 


the Divine power that was felt to be in that 
simple maid.” 

We had none of us seen the Maid herself. 
But some of us felt as if a presence had come 
into the city which made it sacred and 
solemn as a cathedral; as if some super- 
natural influence had descended from sun or 
moon, or the heavenly places whence the 
seas are moved. And the tide had already 
turned. 





VIII. 


Ir was on the 3oth of April, 1429, the day 
after her entry into Orleans, that we first saw 
the Maid. 

I saw her first as a messenger of peace, 
risking life and insult for a work of charity. 

And from that day to this nothing could 
ever make me doubt that she was sent of 
God. 

It was the last day of April. 

I woke with a dim sense of being in the 
old garden of Danescombe Manor, as if the 
songs of blackbirds and thrushes were in 
the air, and the scent of spring in the thorn 
thicket, from the herb and flower borders in 
Cecilie’s garden. 

There was little enough to bear witness of 
spring in the wasted land around me then. 
Here and there a forlornclipped tree, throwing 
out a little innocent touch of green amidst the 
charred vineyards, or some poor green twigs 
budding with fresh leaves on a felled trunk, 
like infants clasping a dead mother. 

In our forts there was little stir. 

Let our commanders scorn and rage as 
they would, the deadly life and movement of 
victorious war was passing from us. 

There was no talk any more of fresh enter- 
prises, only of defence and holding our own. 
No one spoke of defeat, but the whole atti- 
tude had changed. The people of Orleans 
were right. The mere entry of the Maid had 
raised the siege, and thenceforth it was they 
who were the besiegers, and we the besieged. 

Once more the Maid sent us a summons 
of surrender, or rather an entreaty to yield to 
her King, her King and ours. 

The assumption naturally made the Eng- 
lish leaders, and all who disbelieved or 
wished to disbelieve in her, furious. 

The captains replied as before, with threats 
and insults. 

They would burn her, make her burn and 
perish in the flames, the death of witches and 
heretics, they said. 

They would have detained her envoys, 
refusing to treat with her as with an honour- 
able enemy, save for Dunois’ menace to 
repay any ill-treatment of these on the Eng- 
lish prisoners taken the night before. 

And they added scornfully that she was a 
low and worthless wench, and had best go 
back and herd her cows. 

She felt these insults keenly. 

She, the simple village-maiden, sheltered 
until a few weeks before at her tather aud 
mother’s fireside, beloved and honoured by 
all the village, passing her time between her 
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prayers and the church, or in the field, and 
working by her mother’s side, shrank from 
rude words even more than a great lady. 
For while pure in heart asa child, she had 


lived too close to the horrors of war and the | 


rough, unveiled peasant-life, not to know 
what they meant. 

Her father was a man to whom the honour 
of his child was as sacred as it could have 
been to any knightly house. 

** Rather,” he had said when first he had 
heard of her call to go to the king, “‘ would 


he drown her with his own hand than let her | 


go away unsheltered among the soldiers.” 

And the too-well understood words of 
public insult in face of hundreds of men 
who probably believed them, stung her like a 
poisoned barb. 


But not for that would she lose one pos- | 


sible hope of reconciling and saving the foes 
who launched the insults. The attack was 
prepared, but she would not suffer it to 
begin before once more she had come in 
person to present the summons to surrender. 

And thus it was that I first saw her. She 
came forward to the most advanced post of 
Orleans, on the bridge, near enough to our 
fort of Les Tourelles, on the opposite side, 
for us to hear her voice, and for her to hear 
the insults of the soldiers. 

A young girl, little more than sixteen, 
younger than our Elaine or Cecilie. 

I cannot explain the strange sense of 
strength and majesty that surrounded her. 

In trying to recall that first vision of her, 
I find myself thinking of the armies of 
heaven that followed the King, “‘her King,” 
on white horses, clothed with fine linen, 
white and clean, and of the “ young men” 
(who were angels) “at the sepulchre in shining 
clothes.” And I observe that others, in 
describing her, speak of her as arrayed all in 
white, which could not be literally true. 

I suppose her steel armour glittered in the 
sun, and her white lily-bordered banner 
waved like a bright cloud above her, and the 
white horse she often rode made her as a bit 
of sunshine amidst the dark ranks around. 
But it was chiefly, I think, that she flashed 
on heart and conscience as something pure 
and heavenly, and through these on the 
sense. 

There was no suggestion of weakness or 
feminine appeal about her. 

The mercy in her was majestic, as the pity 
not of sympathetic weakness, but of succour- 
ing power. 

She rode her charger with the quiet ease 
and power those noble, sympathetic creatures 


| recognise. Joan and her horse were always 
of one mind. 

And there she sate, as near as might be to 
| our forts; and I heard her voice, deep and 
| penetrating, but soft and feminine. 

In simple words she summoned the com- 
mander, Glasdale, to surrender, offering safety 
| of life and limb if he would abandon the fort; 

terms as from a conqueror to foes already 

| vanquished, or rather as of a merciful sove- 
| reign, such as He from whom she believed 
' herself sent, to rebels. 

It was no wonder that to our captains and 

our army this demand seemed the insolence 
of madness. 

| We were victors, habituated to victory for 
years. A few days before, sixteen hundred 
of us had put six thousand to flight. 

Our king had been accepted as his rightful 
heir by their king. 

Their dauphin we believed not so much 
to be a dispossessed sovereign as the disowned 
‘son of a justly dishonoured mother, the 

wicked, adulterous, and murderous Queen 
Isabella. Nothing had happened to change 
the state of the war since our “ victory of the 
Herrings” but the arrival of this one peasant 
maid. 
| Glasdale replied with scorn and insults, 
calling her evil names, bidding her return 
to her cattle, and crying aloud that if he 
captured her he would have her burned 
alive. 

She took these insults patiently, and made 
no reply but by telling us once more that “ we 
should have to go.” To Glasdale, indeed, 
she added, ‘‘ Ye will go, but ¢hou wilt not 
see it,” 

And so, for that time, she returned to the 
city. She left a tumult of angry and mock- 
ing voices amongst us, raging at her inso- 
lence, her low birth, the ignorance and folly 
of her demands. 

And yet, underneath all these angry words, 
| something was left in the hearts and con- 
sciences of us all, that kept us, as if spell- 
bound, within our forts. 

Panic, I know, has seized the bravest troops 
on the battle-field, and shorn them of strength 
as Samson when Delilah cut off his locks. 

But we were behind fortifications, we were 
used to victory. But yesterday we pressed 
forth confidently to battle, as if it were but to 
take spoils already won. 

And yet, when on the morrow morning 
Dunois and a few nobles whose ransoms had 
| been worth us much, marched close under 

our forts on their way to bring back the army 
from Blois, it was enough that the Maid had 
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come out with them and was between us and | 
the city, to keep our commanders from mak- | 
ing an attempt at injuring or capturing one | 
of those Frenchmen as they rode haughtily | 
close under our guns. Having thus guarded | 
the exit of the Bastard of Orleans and his | 
little company by her mere presence, she | 
returned to the city. 

And there the people thronged around 
the house she sojourned in, so as well-nigh 
to break the strong oaken doors. 

She came’ forth, we were told, and rode | 
through the streets, and there the crowds 
were so great she could scarcely pass on. 
“The people could not feast their eyes 
enough on the sight of her.” Her gentle 
speech, her masterly management of her 
horse, her maidenly yet military carriage, de- 
lighted them. And she in simple words kept 
repeating, with the joyous ring of faith in her 
voice— 

“My King has sent me to succour the 
good town of Orleans.” 

She led them to the churches to give 
thanks—to the Church which from childhood 
had been the natural home of her heart and 
steps,—from the childhood she had scarcely 
left behind. 

But still her purpose of reconciliation and | 
mercy towards the foes of France, who were 

| 
| 





yet children of Christendom, was uppermost 
in her heart. 

Once more that Sunday afternoon she went 
to the Croix Morin, near the city, on the | 
opposite side from the fort of Les Tourelles, 
and near enough once more for her womanly | 
voice to be heard, and for her to hear the | 
insults sure to be showered on her in reply, | 
and entreated the English captains to listen 
and surrender, and return to England. 

There was still hope in her attitude and in 
the appeal of her tones. 

We were all Christians. Might we not all 
yet, ere it was too late, turn from the mali- 
cious accuser who hates us ail to the merciful 
King who loves us all, and join in a great 
work and warfare such as the Church has 
never yet seen ? 

But the old insults and defiances were, 
naturally enough, hurled against her again. 

Scarcely deigning to address her, the Bas- 
tard of Granville cried to the soldiers with 
her, from our battlements— 

“Would you have us, then, surrender to a 
woman ?” 

And amidst another storm of railing and 
mockery, she turned mournfully back to the 
city. 

The gates were closed behind her, and 





from within came solemnly on our ears the 
vesper-bells of the cathedral and the many 
churches, where she loved best to be. 

It was May-day and Sunday, and I remem- 
ber thinking how the bells were sounding 
from the little chapel in the hollow by the 
river across the valley of Danescombe, to 
the thorn-thickets on the green slopes, where 
the white blossoms of the May were perhaps 
falling around Cecilie or Elaine, and breath- 


|ing around them sweet airs of spring. Or 


perhaps, having more need of prayer and the 


| shelter of sacred places since the brothers 


were away, they and old Margery had gone 
away to the village church, and were silently 
praying before the altar there. 

Praying for us, that God would preserve 
our lives and give England victory and all 
the world peace. 

Were Joan and the good sisters at home 
then praying against each other? 

And was our Lord listening to one set of 
prayers and deaf to the other ? 

Or was he listening to all, and answering 
all in a way none of us expected or under- 
stood P 

The great Father, with His children hating 


|and misunderstanding each other, and He 


loving all! 

The pitying Saviour, lifted up on the cross 
for us all, and drawing us all by ten thousand 
intertangled ways to Him ! 


Solemnly from the beleaguered city that 


| Sunday night, that May-day, boomed the 


deep tones of the church bells across the 
blackened and wasted land, from which 
breathed no sweet perfumes of spring, over 
which hovered no pleasant sounds of songs 
and twitterings of birds. The bells of prayer 
echoed back from the hostile walls of our 
forts. 

Below, between the intervals of the bells, 
was the sound of the river sweeping over its 
sand-banks and around its islands, or dashing 
against the walls and forts which resisted its 
course. 

And from time to time the challenges of 
the sentinels on the city walls and from our 
forts rang sharp through the quiet. 

There seemed to me a dispirited listless- 
ness among our hosts. The rage of angry 
defiance was over, and on Sunday evening 
the thoughts of the homes we had left, and 
the homes we had ruined, would steal over us. 

As we walked round the ramparts, Owen 
and I, we came on Peter the Wright leaning 
against a parapet. He did not see us, and 
went on muttering to himself— 
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“«¢ What doest thou here?’ saith the Lord 
God; ‘what doest thou here?’ Lord, I 
know not. HowcanI tell? I came for the 
young men. I am not as the wind that 
moves, but as a drop of the helpless waves, 
the people who are moved whither the rulers 
will. The Maid is a good maid, I know, 
and if thou hast sent her, forgive us for fight- 
ing against her. For what canI do? Thou 
knowest I had liever be making benches 
beside my good wife and the sweet child 
Elaine. But the young men, my masters, are 
here. But if, indeed, the Maid is as an angel 
of thine, and yet we are, nevertheless, not to 
do her bidding and go home, but to stay 
here and die, let us die into something 
better, and not worse; let us do good, and 
not harm to thy Kingdom by dying! For 
since I have seen this peasant maid pleading 
for peace from thee, I begin to hope thy 
Kingdom may yet come.” 

Owen was very angry. 

“Tt is as bad as a traitorous mine under 
our feet, an old grumbler like that,” he said. 

But I would not let him assail Peter, and 
we passed on without his heeding us. 

That night I had a strange dream. 

I saw the Maid in white raiment and shin- 
ing armour, the moonlight shimmering on it, 
with a face that kept changing, yet was the 
same through all its changes, tender and pale 
as our mother’s, beautiful and majestic as her 
Italian picture of the Mother of God, young 
and radiant and childlike as Cecilie’s, and 
yet with a pain and pity underneath such as 
that on the brow of Elaine ; her white banner 
in her hand—no weapon. But wherever its 
silvery light fell, bulwarks and forts melted 
like ice beneath it, and armies faded away 
like ghosts at dawn. And all our English 
host seemed turned into one long funeral 
procession. 





And there was wailing and gnashing of 
teeth in our ranks, and among the foe Te 
Deums, and the Veni Créator, and Church 
canticles, and solemn pealing of bells, and 
joyous clangour of trumpets, though only in 
faint echoes, borne through the silent land of 
dreams. 

Until, all at once, the white vision seemed 
to rise higher, from an earthly height to a 
throne in the clouds, and the glorious warrior- 
maiden and her banner were mysteriously 
blended and lost in the vision of One as in 
our mother’s crucifix, with arms outstretched 
to bless the world. 

And from the bowed Head seemed to 
come not so much words, as a mighty attrac- 
tive breath of invitation. 

And the retreating funeral procession of 
the mourners and the dead turned towards 
Him, and the victorious hosts fell down be- 
fore Him, and there were reconciling tears, 
and embraces, ‘and’ confessions, before the 
cross. 

And then, once again, the cross itself 
changed into the likeness of a crowned king, 
encircled by a glorious multitude of heaveniy 
beings, reaching from heaven down to earth, 
and blending with dear, homely, and familiar 
faces, including not only Elaine and Cecilie, 
but Peter, and Margery, and the little fright- 
ened child we found at the well in the burnt 
village; but all in one army, in one trium- 
phal procession, moving onward and upward 
to some great conquest, perhaps of the Holy 
Sepulchre, perhaps of some lost sacred things 
nearer home. 

What, I never knew, because the silence of 
the dream was broken by the sound of a 
clarion. 

And when I woke, the last notes of the 
réveillé were echoing across the river and the 
desolated plain. 





NEW YEAR’S EVE. 


By GENEVIEVE M. I. IRONS. 


he ake 09 gently, darling. Hush! the hour is holy, 
Too sad and solemn for unbridled mirth ; 

Draw near and watch, with chastened gaze and lowly, 
The Old Year die, the New Year spring to birth. 


Stand close, my darling ; mother’s arm is round thee, — 
And she will shield thee from the chill night air, 

While saints and angels, all unseen, surround thee, 
Who bid thee join them in their vigil-prayer. 
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NEW YEAR'S EVE. 8&9 





The Old Year dies; behold it calmly lying, 
Prepared to take its everlasting flight ; 

While gentle earth, in silent grief complying, 
Spreads out a winding-sheet of snowy white. 





























The far-off stars look down in silent wonder, 
And shed unconscious lustre o’er the gloom, 

As children learning in their youth to ponder 
The unseen things which lie beyond the tomb. 


From out the ivied tower a muffled knelling 
Warns that the year is sinking to its rest ; 

While hearts bereaved, in many a lonely dwelling, 
Are mourning o’er their dearest-loved and best. 


The Old Year sleeps! Then tranquil be its slumber, 
And calm their sleep who on its breast repose, 
Who willeth all the days of man to number, 
Hath called them to their rest when best He 
knows. 


The Old Year dies! Yet in His sight it liveth, 
With whom all seasons and all years are one; 

To His belovéd ones such sleep He giveth, 
Reward of faithful toil and duty done. 


* a 


Soon o’er the distant east the morning breaking, 
Will flush with rosy tints the snow-clad earth ; 
Then sleep, my darling, till the New Year, waking, 
Arouse thee with a kiss to greet its birth. 
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Oo" 
nised, we naturally seek to have our 
the season. 
solemn exhortation, and make them sug- 
gestive of some possible experiences during 
this new era of time on which we are just 
entering. Our experiences may, and will, 
in themselves be diversified ; but the one 
description of the apostle is applicable to all 
of us: that our time here is 
“sojourning.” It isa tent-life. We are Arabs ; 
having no continuing city. The canvas of 
to-day may be down to-morrow. Our true 
home is above. The place that now knows 
us shall in a short time know us no more. 

Let us then endeavour, in a few simple— 
they may be deemed commonplace thoughts, 
to glance down the unknown future. We 
know not (and it is good that we know not) 
what shall take place on the morrow. The 
events of the year are all muffled from us— 
hidden in impenetrable secrecy. They are 
known to God alone, and in His hands we 
may safely and confidingly leave them. But 
it may be well to anticipate a few of these 
more probable “times,” and ponder the 
lesson how best to meet them. 


of prosperity. The Supreme Disposer may 
vouchsafe the full cup; He may either con- 
tinue the manifold blessings you now have, 
or add to their number—food and raiment, 
friends and home, bodily and mental vigour, 
a worldly competency, it may be even abun- 
dance. Sickness and sorrow may, as in this 
last year, be strangers at your hearth. There 
may not be a blank in your circle, while new 
mercies may come to you, undreamt of and 
unexpected. If so, seek, as the old writers 
say, to carry the cup with a steady hand. 
Prosperity is itself a signal boon, and it may 
be made an almoner and dispenser of bless- 
ings. Nothing is nobler, grander, than 
“ sanctified prosperity "the Giver honoured 
and glorified in His gifts,—the altar of a 
grateful heart piled with consecrated offerings 
to the Gracious Bestower. But prosperity 
| has its snares. The most awful of human 
| conditions and experiences is that of wmsanc- 
| tified prosperity ; when it hardens—indurates 
|into selfishness, engenders pride, casts off 
| leading us to forget the Author of 





a time of | 


A HOMELY ADDRESS FOR THE FIRST SUNDAY OF 
THE YEAR. 
By J. R. MACDUFF, D.D., AutHor oF “ MORNING AND NIGHT WATCHES,” ETC. 
‘* Pass the time of your sojourning here in fear.”—1 Peter i. 17. 
an anniversary so universally recog-| mercies, amid the very multitude and redun-|| 
| dancy and superfluity of His bounties. Strive. 


thoughts directed to lessons appropriate to|in the possession and employment of His 
We may take these words of| gifts, to possess and employ them as so- 


journers. Take them as wayside comforts ; 
view them as loans, rather than as posses- 
sions. Write upon them all, ‘The things 
which are seen are temporal.” 

II. With some of us, the year on which we 
are entering may be one of adversity. How 
many began the last with gay, bright hearts! 
Sorrow was at other doors ; but they thought, 
no danger of them. The hand of bereave- 
ment had made gaps in other circles; they 
thought, no danger ofthem. Worldly calamity 
had narrowed the comforts of others; they 
thought, no danger of them. Sickness was 


others; they thought, no danger of them. 
And what is their experience to-day? Let 
the mourning attire, and the tearful eye, and 
the heavy heart, and the vacant seat in the 





I. With some of us, it may be a time, 


church, and the silence where lately was the 
| Tinging laugh of childhood, let these all tell 
| the tale. Can we expect it to be otherwise 
| this year? Shall we, as individuals and 
| social circles, as churches and congregations, 
| come to another anniversary with families 
undivided, and hearts unsmitten, and pillows 
| of sickness unspread, and hopes undarkened, 
} and gourds unwithered? It will not be so. 
| ** Man is born to trouble,” will be as true of 
1879 as of 1878. You whose coming expe- 
rience I may have too truthfully portrayed, 
how will you meet it? Seek to meet it, as 
David did in his “‘ Psalm of the Sojourner.” 
“I was dumb,” says he, ‘I opened not my 
mouth, because Zhou didst it. Hear my 
prayer, O Lord, and give ear unto my cry; 
hold not thy peace at my tears: forI ama 
stranger with thee, and a sojourner, as all my 
fathers were. O spare me, that I may 
recover strength, before I go hence, and be 
no more,” (Ps, xxxix. 9, 12, 13.) 

Yes, meet it as sojourners ; and if “with 
fear,” let it be with you as with the disciples, 
of whom we read, “ They feared to enter into 
the cloud,” but who, when once they entered, 
had their dread turned into joy. It was in 
that cloud—that fear-inspiring cloud—their 
Lord was transfigured ; and enfolded in which 
they enjoyed a season of blissful communion 
such as they had never known before. If 





kindling its pale lamp by the bedsides of || 












































THE FIRST SUNDAY OF THE YEAR. 
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God see meet, during this year, to bring you 
into this cloud, you may /rar to enter. It 
may, to you, have nothing but darkness and 
gloom. But if your Saviour is there, He will 
make the light of His own love and consola- 
tion to turn darkness into day, and cause you, 
it may be even through tear-dimmed eyes, to 
exclaim, “It is good for us to be here!” 

Has He not done so to some this last 
year? Earthly friends, like Moses and Elias, 
have come and gone, but their best Friend 
has been left. They descend the mount of 
trial with “Jesus only!” They hear His 
voice of unchanging love saying in the mid- 
night of their sadness and dismay, “ Fear 
not. Itis I; be not afraid.” 

III. With some of us, this time of our 
sojourning may be a time of ¢empfation. We 
never know from what direction the fiercest 
assaults may come. Satan is ever changing 
his method of attack. I believe many can 
testify (it may be regarding the year which 
has just closed) that their strongest tempta- 
tions, the most threatening hurricanes of evil, 
have swept from quarters which a few days, 
or a few months previously, they never sus- 
pected. “The heart knoweth,” it is said, 
‘its own bitterness ;” but it often does not 
know its own weakness, It often is unsus- 
picious of the unguarded loophole. The 
dart of the unseen foe comes, and there 
follows humiliating defeat and disaster. Oh, 
in reference to such an experience (I speak 
more especially to inexperienced youth), 
pass your sojourning-time in fear! ‘Stand 
in awe and sin not.” Be like belated travel- 
lers decoyed from the beaten path into the 
midnight forest, dreading every moment the 
spring of the wild beast or the grasp of the 
armed bandit. It is an awful reflection, how 
one unresisted temptation may ruin the peace 
of the whole year, and project its dark and 
deepening shadow over a whole future! 

When we sink in the estimation of others, 
it is bad enough: but sadder still when we 
sink in our own—when the soul, by reason of 
indulged sin, has the terrible consciousness 
of self-degradation. It is no easy matter to 
raise the drooping, trampled-down flower,—to 
efface the crimson stain from the once pure 
‘white pillar. Endeavour to write on every 
‘day and week and hour of the coming year, 
“ Beware!” 
engines of his vessel in approaching the 
shore. He goes at half speed when the 
dreaded reef is near. Try to steer clear of 
the rocks of temptation. Pass them “zz 
fear.” Beware of tampering with the finer 
sensibilities of your moral natures. “When 











The engineer slackens the | 


thou thinkest thou standest, take heed lest 
thou fall.” 

IV. With some this year of our earthly 
sojourn may bea time of guickening. God 
has been reviving His Church elsewhere. 
Thirsty souls, like thirsty land, have been 
made springs of water. This new era of 
time we are now inaugurating may be to 
some the best year in all their life ;—the year 
when God is to awake them from the dream 
of insensibility and indifference, and bring 
them in downright earnest to face the great 
question of their eternity. If so, pass this 
time also of your sojourning zz fear. Do not 
quench the spirit; do not trifle with convic- 
tions. These may come, but if they are 
resisted, they may never return again. Let 
it be the secret aspiration of many a heart, 
“Wilt thou not revive me,O God?” We 
need a revival. Yes, let us not be offended 
at the word. If foolish men, weak enthu- 
siasts, have turned that word into a mockery, 
let us coin another, let us use another. But— 
who can deny itPp—we need a quickening. We 
need to have our spiritual natures re-invigo- 
rated, roused from their awful torpor and 
slumber. In the midst of the toil and busi- 
ness and pleasures of this God-forgetting 
world, we need the trumpet of solemn moni- 
tion to sound in our ears: “It is high time 
to awake out of sleep, for now is our salva- 
tion nearer than when we believed. The 
night is far spent, the day is at hand.” May 
God teach us all that we are but sojourners ! 
and if He quicken us to a holy anxiety about 
our everlasting well-being, may we take up 
the language of His prophet, when, on hear- 
ing the voice of Jehovah, he too trembled 
for fear—‘‘ O Lord, I have heard thy speech, 
and was afraid. O Lord, revive thy work in 
the midst of the years, in the midst of the 
years make known. In wrath remember 
mercy !” (Hab. iii. 2.) 

V. With some, this year, this time of their 
sojourning, may be evening time. I mean by 
that, that though they are to live through the 
year, yet their sunset is approaching, their 
days are numbered. The long shadows are 
falling ; they are descending the hill to the 
grave inthe valley. Some do not need to be 
told so. The days of their years are three- 
score years and ten. It cannot, in the nature 
of things, be a prolonged sojourn with them. 

The evening is the choice part of the day, 
when nature is calm, and the western sky is 
flushed with amber and golden clouds. The 
| time of work is over, the workman’s tools are 
(laid aside. He can sit, book in hand, at his 
cottage door, and, forgetting his toil, oa 
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store his own mind, or speak a word to his 
children as they climb his knee. 

The evening of life, too, is a solemn 
season, and may be made by the sojourner a 
tranquil, gladsome, and holy time. His life- 
work is terminated, his tools are laid aside, 
the last meal of the day is preparing, the sun 
will soon be down, and the night-shadows 
fall. It may be made, it ought to be made, 
a quiet preparation for eternity! Ye that 
are living in life’s eventide, it is your final | 
chance! Remember that. You may have let | 
opportunities enough slip already. Youth 
came to you with its strength and vigour ; it is 
past ; and now it is your /as¢ hour !—bedtime ; 
the grave is at hand! The sun has but 
another half-hour to sink, and the world to 
you will be in darkness. The night cometh 
wherein you will never more work ! 

Seek to pass this most solemn, because most 
fleeting time of your sojourning, z” fear. Let 
the words of the prophet be fulfilled in your 
experience—“ It shall come to pass that at 
evening time it shall be light.” Let the dis- 
ciples’ Emmaus-prayer be yours—“ Abide 
with us, for it is toward evening and the day 
is far spent.” Once more— 

VI. With some of us, this year of our 
sojourning may be the time of death. Not 
only evening time, but dyzng time. On the 
next anniversary of this season you will be 
sojourners no more. Your lot for eternity 
will be fixed ; you will have crossed “ beyond 
the river.” And as God’s ministers, who 
may be spared to preach, review the events 
of the year, eyes will be turned to the empty 
pew, and the secret thought will cross the lip, 
Fle is gone! 

How are you prepared to pass this closing 
hour of your sojourning? How are you pre- 
pared to die? Would it be with the fear of 
torment ; or would it rather be with the holy 
fear of love, as when a long-absent son stands 
by his father’s door waiting under the portico 
to hear the latch lifted and to be welcomed 
in? Oh, to be always prepared, always zz 
readiness | 

Northern readers, at all events, who trace 
these lines, may remember the dying time, 
the closing scene of a great and honoured 
man in the Scottish Church, one held in 
reverence and respect by “all the creeds.” * 
It was on a Sabbath morning, as the bells in 
Edinburgh were ringing, his medical attend- 
ant came to see him. With a smile on his 
face, the sufferer said, ‘ Well, doctor, shall I 
be ready for work to-morrow? Shall I be 


* Dr. James Robertson, Professor of Church History in 








the University of Edinburgh. 


at my class?” The doctor said, seeing too 
truly that he had but a brief hour to live, * I 
must tell you, your work is done on earth.” 
Calmly he replied, “‘ Well, that is somewhat 
unexpected, but ’m ready.” 

Could we say the same? Could we say 
with Paul, or with this servant of his Lord 
who drank so much of Paul’s spirit, “ I am 
now ready”? Remember, to die well is to 
live well! It is by passing all the time, all 
the days of your sojourning in fear, that you 
will pass its last and closing hours in peace. 
Do not be beguiled by the poetry of life’s 
evening, by the fictitious calm that gathers 
round the sunset of existence, when the 
world’s din and turmoil have ceased either 
to charm or to disturb, and when you imagine 
you will have leisure, undistracted and un- 
invaded, to attend to the soul’s undying 
interests. Do not be beguiled by the delu- 
sion of a death-bed repentance. It is the 
saddest of all things to see men mocking 
God with the miserable crurnbs and sweepings 
of existence ; giving their life to sin, passing 
their tenting and sojourning time in the ser- 
vice of Satan ; and when the Jast hour comes, 
rushing with their tent to pitch it at the gate 
of heaven! It would be a poor compliment 
or act of courtesy on the part of a friend who 
had partaken of our hospitality, who had sat 
at our board, and shared the comforts of our 
home, were he to cast on us the first friendly 
greeting, or first words of kindness, just when 
gathering up his luggage in leaving, when 
the carriage is at the entrance, and the clock- 
hands are pointed to the hour of starting. It 
would be nothing but a mockery then, for 
the ungracious and ungrateful visitant of 
months to begin professing attachment and 
wearing smiles. Dying time is the signal for 
preparing for a great departure. Let us not 
mock God by professions of love and peni- 
tence, when the funeral pageant is almost at 
the door to bear us to the long home ! 

Blessed be His name, it is not that time 
with any of us yet! The sound of these 
wheels may indeed be sooner heard than we 
dream of; or, to follow out the simile of the 
text, the simoon may, all unknown, be 
already careering onwards which is to sweep 
the desert-tent from its moorings, and ‘dis- 
solve” the house of our earthly tabernacle. 
But meanwhile, with all of us, it is still the 
time of our sojourning. With all of us it is 
the accepted time. Up, let us be doing! As 
the chimes of a New Year are ringing from 
the belfry, let us listen to their monition— 
“ Awake thou that sleepest, and arise from 
the dead, and Christ shall give thee light.” 
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THE SCHOOL-SHIP SHAFTESBURY. 
By HENRY C. EWART. 


HAT has happened to the London | contributions to almost every such school in 

street Arab? Is he going the way of| England in order to secure places for its 
the Mohicans, and the Cheroquees, and other | street Arabs. The number of boys disposed 
wild tribes? No: he is going a much better | of in this way has been 3,867, while alto-;} 
way. He is being turned into a civilised,| gether between seven and eight thousangl 
respectable, and useful member of society. | have been taken off the streets. The tine} 
Like the Red Indians, he is being “improved | elapsed is yet too short to judge of the} 
off the face of the earth;” but in his case it effect which the training received may have| 
is happily by transformation, not by extermi- | upon the future character and career of this} 
nation. He is certainly not so conspicuous | juvenile multitude ; but the effect of their! 
a feature of London street life as he used to | exodus upon the London streets and prisons' 
be. The watchman’s bull’s-eye searches in is unmistakably evident. 
vain many of the dark corners where he used But it is of one part only of this great 
to crouch at night. He is by no means so| work that we propose to speak now. For 
frequent a visitor to the police-court. The many reasons a seafaring life offers special 
cells reserved for his occasional occupation advantages to these rescued boys. We give 
in the gaols are to a large extent vacant. no opinion as to the desirability of such a life 
From the stipendiary magistrate down to in general. But where one great danger to 
policeman X, all metropolitan authorities the youth leaving school is the risk of en- 
agree that the street Arab promises soon to tanglement in the bad associations of earlier 
become one of the vanishing curiosities of the | days, or where a lad’s chief temptations arise 
old world. For instance, it was stated by from exuberant animal spirits and a bold 
Sir Charles Reed in his speech on the! adventurous temper, he may do many worse 
re-assembling of the School Board after the | things than go to sea. Now there are of 
midsummer recess, that whereas the number course many such boys among the thousands 
of juvenile prisoners in the county gaol at | taken off the streets by the London School 
Newington had been three hundred and sixty- | Board. And the best school for them is a 
seven in 1870, it had fallen last year to one | floating school, where they may not only 
hundred and forty-six. And this is not an become accustomed to the order and disci- 
accidental or an exceptional diminution. | pline neccssary on board ship, but may also 
There has been a constant and gradual! receive elementary instruction in practical 
decrease ; and the reports of Colonel Hen-| seamanship. Many such floating industrial 
derson are to the same effect. schools exist round the coast. But after 

To what happy influence is this change | every available place had been occupied in 

due? Do we already behold the fulfilment | them, many promising boys had to be sent 
of those prophecies so boldly made at the | to institutions less fitted for them. This led 
advent of school boards, that reading, writing, | those members of the Board who give them- 
and arithmetic would be the antidote to every | selves more especially to industrial school 
poison in our civilisation? Scarcely. There | work, to consider the expediency of estab- 
has been a good deal more than the prover- | lishing a school-board ship in the Thames. 
bial “three R’s” at work in this field. What-| Application was accordingly made to the 
ever success may be fairly claimed here has Government for the grant of a disused ship 
been due to one particular provision of the | suitable for the purpose. Most of the school- 
Elementary Education Act, which gave new | ships previously in existence had been in the 
life to older methods of benevolent work. | days of their youth frigates or line-of-battle 
Industrial schools had done much good ser-| ships. Thus the earlier part of their career 
vice before school boards came into existence, | was passed in serving Great Britain by the 
but like many other charitable institutions | destruction of her enemies, while their tran- 
they were greatly cramped for want of means. | quil old age is passed in serving her by the 
Now the Act of 1870 gave power to school | salvation of her children. The former service 
boards both to build industrial schools for | may have been necessary; but surely few 
themselves, and to subsidize other institutions | would deny that in this case the words of 
of the kind. The London Board has availed | the Preacher are singularly fulfilled, “ better 
itself of both powers. It has now two in-| is the end of a thing than the beginning 
dustrial schools of its own, and has made| thereof.” But the School Board were dis- 
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appointed in their application. The Govern- 
ment had no suitable ship to dispose of in 
such a manner; and the Board were obliged 
to look elsewhere. An old screw-steamer | 
of the Peninsular and Oriental line, unsuit- 
able for the new line of traffic through the | 
Suez Canal, was advertised for sale about | 
this time, and a thorough inspection showed | 
her to be well adapted to the object in view. | 
After undergoing the necessary alterations 
and repairs, she was moored in a berth 
specially dredged for her, off Grays. Her 
former name was the Vudia, but with a 
natural and pleasant recognition of the great 
services rendered by Lord Shaftesbury to the 
class of poor and neglected boys, she was re- 
named after him. 

It was a bright autumn day when the 
present writer joined a few friends bent on 
seeing this new life-boat—for such indeed she 
is. The part of the London, Tilbury, and 
Southend Railway which passes through East 
London does not afford much scope for pic- | 
turesque observations, whether under a bright | 
autumn sun or any other kind of light. But | 
it gives many a glimpse of squalid misery | 
and human need; it suggests many a dim 
perspective of dark experience, which formed 
our best preparation for the visit we were to 
make. From these grimy lanes, flanked by 
staring public-houses, like Satan’s sentinel- 
boxes to guard against all invasions of 
heavenly influences, many a boy is driven 
forth by ill-usage, neglect, and starvation, to 
pick up his living as best he may. On the | 
other hand, even the best-disposed parents in | 
such regions find an almost insuperable diffi- 
culty in keeping their boys from evil in- 
fluences that sweep them away from home 
control. Indeed, family life is impossible 
under the conditions imposed by necessity 
on many of the London poor; and one of 
the most promising reforms of the present 
day is the improved system of erecting work- 
men’s dwellings in blocks, by which the 
economy of land enables the builder to give 
better accommodation for the same rent. 
But at present we have to do not with 
radical reforms (properly so called) which 
go to the root of the evil, but only with one 
which seeks to nip it in the bud, just where | 
a naughty boy is beginning to turn into a 
vicious and criminal man. 

The prospect brightened across the Essex 
marshes, where the grey green of the autumn | 
grass was dotted with dull-red cattle, and 
touched with a chilly sunshine. And when, 
towards Grays, the river opened full in view, 
all eyes were searching for the object of our 











visit, as though the earliest glimpse of it was 
a matter not lightly to be sacrificed. 

“There she is!” cried a friend ;—* there, 
near the Exmouth!” Be it observed that 
the Exmouth is a workhouse ship; that is, 
she takes from various Unions the boys 
thought best adapted for a sailor’s life. 
This is the ship whose predecessor was 
burnt some years ago, when the steadiness, 
discipline, and even heroism of the boys 
excited universal sympathy and admiration. 
How much better off are these boys than 
in the depressing atmosphere of a work- 
house! It is not inappropriate that the 
school-board ship should be so near to a 
sister vessel engaged in so similar a work. 
But while our friend is bidding us observe 
the long, shapely lines of the Shaftesbury 
contrasted with the bluff proportions of her 
consort, and is explaining the advantages in- 
volved in her iron construction—all previous 
school-ships being, we believe, of wood—the 
train stops at the station and we dismount. 
The captain and one of the officers are there 
to meet us, distinguished by their naval uni- 
form. And, indeed, smarter-looking officers 
are probably not to be met with in the navy 
than these of the Shaftesbury. It might have 
been supposed that a body elected like the 
School Board would have been less free than 
the committee of a voluntary society to give 
moral and religious considerations their full 
weight in selecting men for this philanthropic 
work. Experience, however, so far does not 
justify such a fear. While insisting upon 
seamanlike experience and skill, the Board 
has clearly been guided in its selection by 
evidence of previous interest in Christian 
work on the part of the candidates, and of a 
disposition to regard as a sacred trust the 
office that they sought. 

At the landing-place we found the ship’s 
cutter awaiting us, manned—if the expression 
be not inappropriate—by ten ora dozen boys 
in their blue jackets and sailor’s hats. On 
the first glance it seemed impossible to 
believe that these smart-looking lads had, 
only a few months before, been waifs and 
strays on the streets. But a closer inspection 
showed that the traces of neglect and misery 
were not yet wholly effaced, and, to say 
truth, the handling of the oars as we pushed 
off proved that they were as yet but the raw 
material for sailors. Yet the cheerful energy 
with which they scrambled the’boat along— 
so to speak—showed at least contentment 
and willinghood. We first pulled alongside 
the tender Swift, a small barque-rigged 
vessel attached to the Shaftesbury for the 
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purpose of exercising the boys in the actual 
duties of a voyage, by short trips to the 
mouth of the river. We then dropped down 
to the school-ship, and on ascending the 
companion-ladder found ourselves on a grand 
sweep of deck 290 feet long, with a breadth 
of 38 feet at the broadest part. 
has been added, in adapting the ship to her 
present purpose. ‘Through the wide hatches, 
fitted with broad ladders like flights of stairs, 
we could see the main deck, where the mess- 
tables were being rapidly cleared. Beneath 
that again is the dormitory, with beds for 
three hundred and fifty boys, only about sixty 
of whom had been admitted at the time of 
our visit. On the main deck are class-rooms 
with all needful apparatus for instruction. 
Below the sleeping deck, and resting on the 
concrete which forms the ballast, is the 


| heating apparatus, secure from dangers of 


fire, since it has nothing round it but the iron 
framework of the vessel. At the same depth 
there is also a band-room for the noisy and 
necessarily discordant practice of the tyros of 
the band. But indeed some of the latter had 
already made progress enough to strike up a 
lively march as we made our appearance on 
deck, while the boys not otherwise on duty 
paraded past us. 

As we have already said, there is not much 
at first sight to distinguish these lads from 
any other young sailor-boys ; but, as we pick 
up information about their individual histo- 
ries, our interest and our sympathy are vastly 
deepened. 
twelve, apparently healthy, happy, and inno- 
cent-looking. Surely such a boy would have 
done very well at an ordinary day-school ? 
Such is our inexperienced impression ; but 
that only shows how little we know about it. 
This very boy was picked up a few months 
ago, wandering homeless in Southwark at two 
o’clock in the morning. He was half-starved 
and in a deplorable condition of rags and 
filth. The inquiries of the police found out 
his father ; but there was no use in sending 
him home, for the latter had no control, was 
in ill-health, and had not seen the lad for a 
quarter of a year. Here is another, whose 
father is a solicitor’s clerk, with pay at the 
rate of thirty shillings a week. Of course 
such a father is required to make a propor- 
tionate contribution towards the cost of 
keeping the boy on the ship. But some will 
perhaps maintain that the community ought 
to be burdened with no part of the expense 
in such a case. Yet, after all, is the com- 
munity quite blameless? The truth is, cer- 


tain bad elements, for a long time neglected 
and even fostered by the community, laid 


| hold of this lad and made a thief of him. 


This deck | 





There, for instance, is one, aged | 





He had a marked inclination for bad com- 
panions ; and bad companions existed in sad 
abundance, owing in a great measure to the 
conditions of society amongst us. Here isa 
third, whose mother ekes out by needlework 
the father’s casual earnings as a labourer. 
They have come down in the world, by whose 
fault we know not, or whether by unavoid- 
able misfortune. But the next generation 
seemed bent upon going a great deal lower. 
The boy being perhaps of a lively, adven- 
turous disposition, and having no attractions 


| at home, became ringleader of a little gang 


who are described as a great annoyance to 
the shopkeepers of the neighbourhood. They 
would hang about the doors watching their 
opportunity, or making it by the disturbance 
they created, and then they would run off 
with anything they could lay their hands on. 
Thus the lad was in a fair way to become a 
burglar. He is now, thank God! in a fair 
way to become an honest sailor. Here is a 
fourth case, in which the parents, despairing 
of the boy’s future, were willing to pay five 
shillings a week to any school that would 
take him; and did so for six months while 
he remained in an industrial school. But 
not being sent there by order of a magistrate, 
he was removed for some reason or other, 
and for a year was worse than ever. He 
sought the companionship of thieves, ran 
away from home for days together, and would 
then be pulled out of some dust-bin or cellar- 
area by the police. He is now here by 
order of a magistrate, and he will not find 
it easy to evade the custody of the School 
Board. 

Enough—we have no space to describe 
other cases ; and, indeed, they are all very 
much alike. These boys were the pregnant 
germs of crime and disorder for a coming 
generation. They have been removed from 
the evil influences that surrounded them ; 
and it is found that good is not wholly 
blighted within them. They can be obe- 
dient, obliging, kind one to another, faithful 
to little trusts. And it is not too much to 
expect that as good influences have been 
substituted for ill, the better nature will be 
strengthened by a few years’ discipline, so 
that it will bear the stress of life. From the 
heart we pray God grant it. For the part- 
ing cheer of those boys rings in our ears 
still; and it has a tone of confidence and 
hope. 
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THE ARMENIAN PEOPLE. 


(XE of the many striking and painful 
features of the Turkish empire is the 
inability of the ruling caste to blend into one 
harmonious nationality the heterogeneous 
elements of which its population consists. 
The numerous races in subjection to that 
power retain with singular distinctness their 
several national characteristics, and to a large 
extent their separate national interests and 
aspirations. War, commerce, and self-interest 
of various kinds bring them together and 
promote a certain degree of combination—a 
combination which may be compared with 
mechanical as contrasted with chemical. In 
the former kind of combination the distinct 
elements, however closely circumstances may 
force them into contact with each other, 
remain absolutely unchanged. Vital dif- 
ferences are never lost. The force which 
arrests true national amalgamation in Turkish 
territory, and which keeps “the Turk proper” 
in proud isolation from his conquered sub- 
jects, is mainly religious. His sword unites ; 
his “ faith ” separates, 

Among the various races which make up 
the populations of the Turkish empire the 
Armenians must certainly be reckoned one 
of the most singularly interesting. Their 
history, political and religious, is at once 
tragic and romantic, connected as it is 
on the one hand with some of the most 
venerable and thrilling of the traditions of 
Christendom, and on the other hand, with 
some of the most appalling iniquities of 
Eastern despotism. 

They are a scattered nation, but the majority 
of the people are still under Turkish rule.* 
Oriental travellers have frequently made 
the observation that the Armenian is to be 
met with “all over the East.” It was in the 
fourteenth century that this scattering of the 
nation began. Up to that time the Armeni- 
ans had clung together, the instinct of patriot- 
ism keeping them, in spite of a long, che- 
quered, and troublous history, faithful to the 
soil of that vast and rich Asiatic plateau 
which, from time immemorial, had been 
their home. ‘Then, pressed by the Kurds in 
one direction, by the Persians in another, and 
by the Ottomans in another, and crushed by 





* According to the most trustworthy sources of information, 
it appears that in 1850 there were about four millions of 
Armenians in the world. Of these 2,500,000 were Turkish 
subjects, and 1,200,000 were under Russia. Besides these, 
150,000 were reckoned as belonging to Persia, 25,000 to 
Austria; while 25,000 are found in India and the Archi- 
pelago of Asia, and 100,000 are scattered in various other 
countries, 


the cruel hand of the Mongolian conqueror, 
| Timour, who asserted his authority with piti- 
less barbarity over all, the cup of the Ar- 
menians seemed to be full, and in bitterness 
and despair the people left their land, and 
the nation was scattered abroad. 

To-day the people live, but the nation is 
broken, its territory, still preserving the 
name, being held by Russia, Turkey, and 
Persia. Though it is impossible within our 
present limits merely to sketch even the 
principal events in the sad chapter—often, 
alas! of lamentation and mourning and woe— 
which contains their story, yet a few facts may 
quicken interest in and sympathy with a race 
which has had, indeed, its full share of 
anguish in its long struggle to exist, and 
may indicate, at least generally, the direction 
towards which hope may look for a rift in 
those dark clouds which hang over their 
present and their future position. 

Physically and intellectually the Armenians 
belong to a fine type of the human race, and 
they look back upon many illustrious ances- 
tors and to many inspiring traditions. They 
trace their origin to Japhet, the son of Noah. 
Their traditions—which begin to take shape 
as history about six centuries before the 
Christian era—curiously connect themselves 
with the Scripture narratives of primeval 
times. It is generally accepted as a fact that 
the Ararat of Armenia is the mountain upon 
which the Ark of Noah rested after the flood, 
and the whole country is associated with the 
dawn of the world’s life and civilisation. 

It is the connection of the Armenian 
people with the Christian faith which has 
the deepest interest for most readers, forming 
| as it does still the strongest bond of union 
among the people themselves, and fraught 
as it unquestionably is with great significance 
with respect to their future. Tradition tells 
of the early acceptance of Christianity by the 
Armenians, and records that letters passed 
between our Lord and Abgarus, one of the 
Armenian rulers. Armenian historians affirm 
that the Apostles Thaddeus, Bartholomew, 
and Judas preached the gospel in Armenia, 
and as martyrs sealed it there with their 
blood. Whatever basis of fact there may be 
for such traditions, there is no doubt that 
“Saint Gregory the Illuminator;’ a member 
of the reigning family of Armenia, in the 
latter part of the third century and the be- 
ginning of the fourth, founded, or perhaps 
| rather organized, the Armenian Church which 
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The Armenian Patriarch. 


at present exists. Gregory was cast into 
a dungeon for preaching the gospel by his 
cousin, the king; but after he had bravely 
endured thirteen years of imprisonment, the 
king himself became a convert to the Chris- 
tian faith, and Gregory was released. About 
the year 302 A.D. he is related to have gone 
to Cesarea, to be appointed hierarch over 
this flock, and he founded and established 
a cathedral in the city of Valarshabad, which 
he renamed Etchmiadzin—“ the descent of 
the Only Begotten”—because he believed 
it to be the spot upon which he had been | 
privileged to behold Jesus Christ in a vision. | 
He closed his useful and saintly career in 
331 A.D.* From him the Church of Armenia 
is often called the Gregorian Church. His 


* See “‘ The Life and Times of S. Gregory the ; Minato ator, 
the Founder and Patron Saint of the Armenian Church.’ 
Translated from the Armenian by the Rev. S.C. Malan, M.A. 
(Rivington.) A most interesting volume, 








successors took to themselves the title of 
Patriarch, and both he and they used the 
title Catholikos—Supreme Pastor—as their 
designation. The Patriarch Isaac (A.D. 390— 
440), in conjunction with a scholar named 
Mesrob, translated the whole of the Bible 
into Armenian, and laid the foundation of 
Armenian literature. These co-workers also 
translated from the Greek, and prepared, 
from the writings of the Fathers, the Arme- 
nian Liturgy, which, it is said, has continued 
unaltered in the Gregorian Church during a 
period of fourteen hundred years.* 

The story of the separation of the Armenian 
Church from the Greek, and its constitution 
into a distinct community, as it remains to 
this day, is a very singular yet not an un- 


* See “ The Divine Liturgy of the Asmeuien Church of S. 
Gregory the Illuminator.” Translated from the Armenian, 
| with an Introduction and Notes, by the Rev. S. C. Malan. 
(David Nutt: 1870.) 
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instructive one. The separation appears to 
have been really the result of a misappre- 
hension, but, as in similar cases it so often 
happens, although the misapprehension was 
corrected, it was impossible to heal the breach 
which had been made. The terrible perse- 
cution of the Armenian Church which took 
place in the fifth century prevented the Arme- 
nian bishops from attending the Council of 
Chalcedon, which was held in 451 A.D. and 
is Known as the Fourth General Council. 
On that occasion the theological doctors had 
under discussion the heresy of Eutyches, an 
abstruse question concerning the humanity 
and divinity of Christ. 


their natural work, as in other lands, in rend- 
ing the Armenians from one another. 

To-day the seat of the patriarch of the Ar- 
menian Church is the ancient convent of Etch- 


‘ miadzin, the spot where Gregory believed that 


The Council con- | 


demned the teaching of Eutyches as false, | 
but this decree seems to have been so mis- | 


represented to the authorities of the Arme- 


nian Church, that they believed it to be. 


exactly the opposite of what it was. They 


therefore declined to receive the decision, | 


and a hot controversy arose. The breach 
between the Armenian ‘and the Greek 
Churches was made wider by reason of na- 
tional antipathies and political differences, 
and its whole history affords a remarkable 


example of the power of wrangling theo- | 
logians to rend Christians from one another, | 
and to produce great and abiding evil | 


results. 

It was in the sixth century that a move- 
ment arose in the Armenian Church which 
affects it to this day. 
was at that period sensibly declining, and an 


The national power | 


effort was made by the leaders of the Church | 


to increase the religious strength of the 


| 


community, in order that thus a corrective of | 
the effects of national decay might be pro- | 


vided. 


To achieve this purpose a clerical | 


order arose, occupying a middle position be- | 


tween the bishops and priests. 


They were | 


called “ Vartabieds,” and their special object | 
was the promotion of learning and general | 


instruction among the people. 
thing they did was to introduce a new system 
of chronology ; and in §51 a.D. they formed a 
new calendar which is still in use among the 
Armenians ; the ordinary Christian calendar 
is also used, with this difference, that they 
reckon the date from the return of the infant 


Saviour from Egypt, instead of from His | 


birth, which was, it is said, four years earlier. 
With them, therefore, the present year of 
grace is 1875. This curious chronological 
difference has had a considerable effect in 
perpetuating and confirming the separation of 
the Armenian from other Eastern Churches. 
And the theological subtilties which first rent 
the Armenian Church from the Greek found 


One curious | 


he beheld Christ in a vision. The convent is 
extremely wealthy, and the patriarch exercises 
great power in his own communion. He is 
elected to this office by the votes of all the 
Armenian bishops, but as Etchmiadzin is 


-now in the Empire of Russia, the Emperor 


confirms the election, and, in fact, makes the 
appointment, Russia is understood very 
diligently to cultivate her influence over the 
Armenian Church, and is represented as 
having ulterior designs in doing so. Probably 
many of the reports as to Russia’s political 
intentions, as indicated by this course of 
action, are mere matter of surmise ; but it is 
unquestionably the case that the tendency of 
Russia is in the direction of self-aggrandise- 
ment, and, in common with all autocracies, 
she is specially prone to try to bend all forces 
which come within her range to the further- 
ance of her own designs. 

With regard to the clergy, and the influences 
at work in the Armenian Church at present, 
we cannot perhaps do better than quote a 
few sentences from a recent interesting work * 
in which considerable space is devoted to 
the subject before us: “ Like the Greek, the 
Armenian clergy are of two orders, secular 
and monastic; the former are allowed to 
marry, but never occupy a high position in 
the Church. They are usually very poor, 
even poorer and more retired than the Greek 
priests, living like the lower orders of the 
people, who look upon them as their friends. 
Although ignorant, they are much respected 
for the morality of their lives; but knowing 
nothing more than the routine of their office, 
they are unable to give any religious instruc- 
tion to their parishioners beyond that con- 
tained in the books of prayer used in the 
Church : a passage from the lives or writings 
of the saints is read in place of a sermon.” 
The same writer testifies to the signs of im- 
provement which are to be witnessed in 
many quarters, and which she attributes 
chiefly to the introduction of excellent re- 
ligious books by the Mechitarist College at 


| Venice, and by the American missionary 





societies. ‘‘ The latter especially,” she adds, 
“have done much to stimulate the dormant 
spirit of inquiry; the large circulation of 
Bibles, which by their low price are brought 
within the reach of all, encourages the pro- 





* “‘ The People of Turkey.’’ By an English Lady. Edited 
by Stanley Lane Poole. (John Murray: 1878.) 
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| 
pensity shown by the Armenians to admit | has treated them much better than Persia or 
Protestant ideas, which are being daily more | Turkey, and there have been corresponding 


extensively spread among the community.” 
In connection with the American missionary | 
work, it is said that in Central Turkey 
alone there are now no less than 26 organ- 
ized churches, with over 2,500 members, and 
audiences amounting in the aggregate to 
5,000 or 6,000 steady attendants. While, 
however, it is unquestionably to such in- 
fluences as these that we must look for the 
drawing together of the Armenian people, and 
their elevation from the state of ignorance, 
superstition, and utter degradation in which 
too many of the people are to be found, we 
cannot but recognise the formidable and | 
terribly disintegrating force of religious 
jealousies, disagreements, and hostile pre- 
judices. These contentions have, as we 
have intimated, exercised a disastrous in- 
fluence upon the fortunes of the people: 
they have discredited the Christian name ; 
and they have sadly and painfully illustrated 
the fact that the most intolerant zeal and 
rancorous hatreds with regard to theological 
or ecclesiastical opinions exist, where there 
is no care for “the unity of Spirit,” or even 
for the practical godliness which alone is 
true religious life. People cannot be de- 
prived of their independence without sinking 
in every quality which goes to make people 
great and noble. 

With regard to the home of the Armenian 
race, an illustrious traveller* has said: ‘‘ The 
various sorts of recollections which present 
themselves in this particular quarter of the 
East continually suggest the idea of tread- 
ing over some vast tomb. And it is so: 


for here the first fathers of all the families of | 


the earth were buried ; here immense em- 


pires rose and crumbled into dust ; here we | 


find the remains of cities whose founders 
died in the infancy of the world; and the 
monuments of people sunk so long into 


the depths of time that the name of their | 


nation is no more remembered.” Before 
their long centuries of barbarous oppression 
and misrule by Persian and Turk, they were 
brave and high-spirited ; their women were 
refined and pure ; and Armenian merchant- 
princes were the recognised means of inter- 
course between Europe and the East ; and 
still, wherever they have a fair chance, the 
people manifest their old aptitudes and good 
qualities. As far back as we can go, Russia 


* Sir Robert Ker Porter, “Travels in Georgia, Persia, 
Armenia,” &c. 


results. Peter the Great and Catherine en- 
couraged Armenian emigrants to settle under 
the protection of the Empire, and during 
the present century their successors have 
wrested a considerable portion of the Arme- 
nian population from the dominion of Tur- 
key, with like satisfactory results. Through 
long ages of disadvantage they have clearly 
preserved their original capacity for a prosper- 
ous, united, and noble nation. 

The faults of the Armenians are in many 
respects very largely the result of their suffer- 
ings and misfortunes, and of the consequent 
disadvantages under which they have been 
placed. The marvel is not that we find them 
so low in the scale of Christian nationalities, 
but that we find among them so many traces 
of high qualities, and so many tokens of the 
possibility of better things. A hopeful sign 
is the stirring among them of political hopes 
and ambitions, born of a recovered self- 
respect and of the undying capacity for 
freedom. Intelligent and educated Arme- 
nians in various countries, including England 
itself, are cherishing the idea of the reunion 
of their race, and of their establishment 
under a government of theirown. We trust 
that these thoughts are not doomed to vanish 
into thin air, but that they will be the means 
of sustaining high resolves, noble endeavours, 
and earnest patience. Then, in due time, 
we may see gracious and beautiful fruit, 
which shall owe something of its beauty and 
value to these long centuries of chequered 
experience, and these terrible baptisms of 
pain and humiliation to which we have re- 
ferred. One touching fact, which even the 
superficial student of that strange and terrible 
problem called the Eastern question cannot 
but notice, is that the Christian races of 
Eastern Europe, in their rising hopes and 
eager struggles, which are pre-intimations of 
the part they are yet to play in the drama 
of human history, seem instinctively to turn 
their eyes westward, and especially to England. 
In some vague way, sometimes it may be in 
unreasonable ways, they expect us to help 
them. It would be unworthy of us to give 
no answering look; and a true Christian 
feeling and intelligence will not fail torespond, 
at least by thoughtful interest and by sympa- 
thetic prayers. And if such responses cannot 
be set down in books or tabulated in figures, 
they are not the less truly valuable, and, in 


| unseen ways, helpful. 


E. L. W. 
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INSPIRED WANT. 


By Canon BELL, D.D. 


“ My soul cleaveth to the dust ; quicken thou me, according to thy word.” 


M Y soul fast cleaveth to the dust ; 
My heart within is dead and cold; 
I’m blown about by every gust; 
No certain anchorage I hold. 
I fain would lift mine eyes on high, 
But, all unpurged, they cannot see ; 
I feel like one about to die,— 
Have mercy, Jesu, quicken me ! 


My life is like the untilled land, 

On which no flower or fruitage grows ; 
*Tis like a waste of arid sand, 

A wintry landscape clothed with snows, 
All empty are the vanished years ; 

Shall like the past the future be? 
’Gainst this I plead with prayers and tears, 

Have mércy, Jesu, quicken me ! 


My life is like to plants that creep, 
Like plants that droop and touch the ground ; 
No seed I sow, no harvest reap, 
All barren as the months go round. 
Uproot me then, and plant again ; 
I would be fruitful unto Thee ; 
Prune, cleanse me, Lord, I'll scorn the pain: 
Have mercy, Jesu, quicken me! 
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WAR IN A CHRISTIAN SPIRIT. 


A Sermon for the T 


Cimes. 


By THE Rev. Dr. BUTLER, HEAD MASTER OF HARRow. 


‘* Whatsoever ye do in word or deed, do all in the name of the Lord Jesus.’’—Cocx. iii. 17. 


IS this a true saying, worthy of all men to 
be received, at all times, in all countries, 
and in all circumstances? If so, then it 
must be possible even to wage war as 
Christians. Even then we need not leave 
Christ behind us. We may still honestly 
wish to be, and strive to be, His servants. 
My brethren, it seems almost impossible 
to-day * to stand in any pulpit without think- 
ing and speaking of war. We may wish in- 


deed to have an inward life as well as an | 


outer. We may resolve, God helping us, that 
amid all our occupations, and excitements, 


and even passions, there shall always be | 


an inner sanctuary in our hearts into which | 
neither the strife of tongues nor the bitter- | 
ness of controversy shall penetrate ; but still | 


we all know that no English Christian can | 


to-day enter the house of God without bring- 
ing with him, written and engraven on his 
heart, one momentous topic, one unselfish 
anxiety. It is no light thing, after nearly a 
quarter of a century of peace, to have crossed 
the Rubicon which leads to war. Knowing 
our risks, knowing our power, knowing some- 
thing at least of our vast responsibilities, we 
cannot but be deeply anxious that God Him- 
self may go forth with our armies, and in 
some way, as the result of this war, leave be- 
hind a blessing and not a curse. 


I may surprise some by saying at the out: | 


set that I do not propose to say one word on 
the question of the justice of the war. In 
the first place I am not ashamed to avow 
that on this great question of right I have at | 
present no clear and decided opinion ; and 
secondly, if I had, it would be an imperti- 
nence for a stranger to employ this pulpit + for 
the purpose of impressing, on such an audi- 
ence as this, one poor personal view of a 
complicated political problem which they are 
better able to master than himself. But it 
does not follow that, because on the justice 
of this struggle we presume to say nothing, 
we are therefore indifferent to it; still less 
can we disown the duty of considering how 
far we may conduct it in a Christian spirit. 
War is a fearful revealer, one may almost 
say excavator, of unexplored passions. We 
scarcely know from month to month how we 
shall feel, how we shall judge, what will be our 





* Sunday, Nov. 24th. 
+ Preached in the ‘Temple Church, London. 


| 





hopes, what will be our hates. Therefore let us 
at the outset pray to God so to sway the heart 
of this great nation, whether in England or in 
India, that it may never abuse its strength. 

Thirty-six years ago* asentence was penned, 
not byan English clergyman, but by an English 
general, which, if I mistake not, expresses the 
feeling of all high-hearted Englishmen on this 
Sunday. The writer was General Nott, then, 
amid much peril, keeping a precarious hoid 
on Candahar; and his words were quoted less 
than a year later in the House of Commons 
by Sir Robert Peel, when he moved the 
vote of thanks + to the armies which had re- 
conquered Afghanistan. These are the words 
of the English general to whom the thanks 
of Parliament were so deservedly offered: 
“T am most anxious, notwithstanding the 
conduct of the Afghan chiefs, that our army 
should leave a deep impression on the people 
of this country of our character for forbear- 
ance and humanity.” 

An anxiety worthy of an English soldier ; 
worthy to go down to history side by side 
with the last prayer of Nelson, penned in his 
cabin on the morning of Trafalgar: ‘May 
humanity after victory be the predominant 
feature in the British fleet.” 

My friends, let us not make the mistake of 
supposing that these prayers express truisms. 
No one who has even read anything of wars 
can be blind to the frightful power they 
possess of changing the very meaning of lan- 
| guage, of replacing cruelty by the synonym 
| of necessity, and stigmatizing mercy as sen- 
timental weakness. Perhaps it is compara- 
tively easy to bear our faculties meekly if 
success never varies ; but if reverses happen, 
if loved and honoured lives are sacrificed, if 
insults or atrocities are reported and believed, 
above all, if treachery is employed to deal a 
foul blow under the mask of friendship, then 
who thinks of humanity? Whois any longer 
ashamed of the tiger element always lying 
dormant even in the best ofus? Who is not 
sorely tempted to tamper with justice; to 
stifle pity; to suppress, or explain away, 
inconvenient facts ; to regard as enemies and 
outlaws of the human race men who, to a 
larger and nobler judgment, are soldiers fight- 
ing for a flag, or patriots dying for a country ? 
I would that the generous voice from Can- 

* July 26, 1842. 





+ February 20, 1843 
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dahar, uttered six-and-thirty years ago, might 
ring during the coming weeks and months in 
the ears of our soldiers, our statesmen, our 
journalists, and our countrymen: “J am 
most anxious, notwithstanding the conduct of 
the Afghan chiefs, that our army should leave 
a deep impression on the people of this country of 
our character for forbearance and humanity.” 
This is one thought, my friends, which 
becomes a Christian nation when it lifts up 
its sword to strike. Another, closely linked 
with it, is the thought of respect for the 
enemy. It is perhaps easier to cherish this 
respect in Europe than in Asia. However we 
explain it, long traditions, deeply rooted in 
famous battle-fields, have given birth among 
European soldiers to a feeling of mutual 
respect which softens the passions, and for 
the most part prevents the worst excesses. 
But in Asia, when we stand front to front 
with men of a lower civilisation, our magna- 
nimity will be more severely tried. Con- 
tempt for our enemy’s character, blindness 
to his nobler qualities, a disposition to use 
scornful language, as though he were a bar- 
barian, and not a man—this, I fear, if war 
is protracted, is what we shall soon have to 
dread ; and this, surely, is as unchristian as 
it is unwise and ungenerous. It is well to 
remember—it will not check our energy or 
damp our patriotism—that the prince who 
now seems to be rushing on his fate by 
sullenly braving the whole might of England, 
is, after all, the man who, but six short years 
ago, paid the following tribute to the memory 
of an Englishman, the murdered Earl of 
Mayo :—“ I have just been shocked to hear 
of the terrible and mournful tidings of the 
death of the Viceroy and Governor-Gene- 
ral of India. By this terrible and unfore- 
seen stroke my heart has been overwhelmed 
with grief and anguish; for it can scarce 
occur again, in days so out of joint as 
these, that the world will see another so 
universally loved and esteemed for his 
many high and excellent qualities as him 
who is now in the spirit-land, All great and 
wise men have ever regarded this transitory 
world as a resting-place for a single night, or 
as an overflowing and changing stream, and 
have never ceased to remind their fellows 
that they must pass beyond it and leave all 
behind them. It is, therefore, incumbent on 
nten not to fix their affections on perishable 
things during the course of their short lives, 
which are, as it were, a loan to them from 
above. Naught remains to the friends and 
survivors of him who is gone from among 
us but patience and resignation. The un- 





varying friendship and kindness displayed 
by him towards me had induced me to deter 
mine, if the affairs of Afghanistan at the time 
permitted the step, to accompany His Ex- 
cellency on his return to England, so that 
I might obtain the gratification of a personal 
interview with her Majesty the Queen, and 
derive pleasure from travelling in the coun- 
tries of Europe. Before the eternally pre- 
destined decrees, however, men must bow 
in silence. A crooked and perverse fate 
always interferes to prevent the successful 
attainment by any human being of his most 
cherished desires.” * 

The words are surely not without their 
dignity, and there is a touch of nature in 
them which proves them to be sincere. Most 
Englishmen would, I think, ‘rejoice if, six 
years hence, or much earlier, we were once 
more friends with the writer of that letter, 
and if, meanwhile, no language of scorn or 
insult had envenomed a passing enmity into 
an undying feud. 

There is yet another thought which befits 
a Christian people. May moderation, no 
less than humanity, be with us in the hour of 
victory. Let us know ouraims. Let us be sure 
that they arejust. Letus strike hard and quick 
to secure them ; and then let us stop. It is 
alike petty and dishonest to become robbers. 
as well as conquerors. And yet it is not 
easy to keep the sight clear and the pulse 
cool in the intoxication of success. Objects 
which once appeared visionary come to be 
thought possible. And then “the sight of 
means to do ill deeds makes ill deeds done.” 
And when they are done, done perhaps by 
some daring soldier who is not sorry to misun- 
derstand his instructions, it is hard to disa- 
vow them. What was, a year before, unscru- 
pulous ambition, now appeals to us as “State 
security,” and it requires no little strength 
of mind to return a firm “ no” to the glitter- 
ing temptation. My friends, if the hour of 
that temptation ever comes, join with me in 
the hope that the strength of mind will be 
given also, and that England will not add; 
one more to the list of nations to whom the; 
fatal “ earth-greed” has proved irresistible,’ 
decoying them with false phantoms of great- 
ness, and forbidding them to recognise any! 
rights but their own. 

And there is still another thought which the 
return of war should press upon a Christian 
people. It is the duty of drawing closer 
together, of a more brotherly sympathy, of 
a more enlarged patriotism. Let us have 


* Letter from Shere Ali, Ameer of Afghanistan, on hear- 
ing of the assassination of the Earl of Mayo. 
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no illusions. Even to the proudest and 
mightiest of nations a time of war is a time 
of danger. Behind one war many wars may 
lurk unseen. So long as war lasts, all is 
strain, tension, doubt. We must be pre- 
pared at any moment for the unexpected, 
even for the “impossible.” At such a time 
we have a right to hope that men will lift up 
their hearts, and be generous; that while 
they claim and freely exercise the right to 


criticize, and to condemn, and even to de- | 


nounce, they will yet remember. that the 
vessel of the State is on a stormy sea, and 
that it bears England and India and all their 
mighty fortunes. In England we are never 
likely to carry political generosity to excess. 


The fear rather is that we lose sight of our | 


country in thinking of our party, our pledges, 
our character for consistency. It is rare in- 
deed to hear—it would be infinitely refreshing 
to hear more often—some voice of power 
rising clearly and unmistakably above all party 
and making itself the almost judicial mouth- 
piece of the nation’s honour, the nation’s 
duty, the nation’s true and permanent interests. 
Now that war is upon us, we will hope that 
such voices will be more numerous and more 
authoritative ; and that we shall be reminded, 
as we listen, what a vast inheritance of glorious 
peril has descended to us from our fathers, 
and how nothing but a common resolve can 
enable us to bear it without discomfiture. 
There are some events—war is one of them 
—which seem to knit the national heart ; to 
find, if I may so express it, a heart below the 
heart; a heart which in times of ordinary 
routine is hardly heard to beat, nay, scarcely 
believed to exist. ‘Those who remember the 
death of Sir R. Peel, or the winter after 
Inkerman, or the death of the Prince Consort, 
or the illness of the Prince of Wales, will 
know what I mean, and will acknowledge, I 
think, that I am not speaking of a shadow. 
If ever there was an event which at the time 
embittered parties and distracted opinion, it 
was the first Afghan war. But when the 
sad disaster came, it found us all Englishmen 
first, and only afterwards partisans. ‘That 
must have been a thrilling moment early in 
1843 when, meeting a hostile Indian motion 
in the House of Commons,* Peel boldly com- 
pared the February of 1842 with the February 
of the current year. ‘I will remind you,” he 
said, ‘‘of the description given of the greatest 
disaster that ever befell the British army—of 
the destruction of 17,000 men and women 
through acts of the grossest treachery ; of the 





* On Lord Ellenborough’s Proclamation on the Gates of 
Somnauth, February 9, 1843. 


despondency which the Governor-General 
found prevailing, when he reached India, 
among some portions of his army ; and then 
I will exhibit to you, in the course of ten 
months more, that same Governor-General, 
at the head of 40,000 men, having effected 
the evacuation of the kingdom in which we 
had suffered such reverses—having, on the 
scene of every former disaster, retrieved our 
honours——” The remainder of the sentence, 
we are told, could not be heard because of 
an enthusiastic burst of applause from ad 
parts of the House—from those alike who 
|approved and those who condemned the 
policy which had led to such losses and re- 
quired such a reparation. 

Why do I venture from the calm of this 
sacred place to recall that scene of secular 
| excitement ? Because it seems to me to 
show the reality and the preciousness of that 
| for which I am now contending—the heart 
| within the heart; the patriotism above the 
| party spirit; the national thankfulness ab- 
| sorbing and superseding even the national 
| criticism ; the conviction that we are after 
all, through God’s mercy, one undivided 
people—one in privilege, one in greatness, 
one in liability to error, one in punishment, 
one in restoration. 

And this, I hope, is a Christian thought, 
though it be neither theological nor eccle- 
siastical. It does not, as I understand it, 
set up the nation in the place of God. It 
does not for one moment identify military 
| success with national welfare. It does not 
| encourage the mean and detestable delusion 
that, so long as we can fight successfully, 
scruples of conscience are unnecessary and 
unmanly. All this would indeed be unchris- 
| tian. But that for which I contend is the 
consciousness of national unity, the acknow- 
ledgment of this as a precious gift of God, 
a sacred dread of doing anything to impair it, 
a willingness to bear and forbear much rather 
than put so dear a treasure in jeopardy. 

Christian brethren, let us enter on this 
war with confidence, but without pride. Let 
| us not be too proud to ask God to be with 
us, not as a conventional cry of battle, but 
as a humble Christian prayer. Let us pray 
Him to give wisdom and moderation to our 
rulers, courage and endurance to our troops, 
patience to the starved and the wounded and 
the dying, comfort to the parents, whether 
English, or Indian, or Afghan, who sorrow 
over those early and distant graves. The 
more we act in this spirit, the more we shall 
fulfil this hardest of human duties, “in the 
name of the Lord Jesus.” 
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FROM THE SPRING TO THE SEA. 


* And before the throne there was a sea of glass.” 


URE and bright the brooklet, 
Child of the virgin snow ! 
Rippling with light and music, 
Its new-born waters flow. 


Sweet to bending fern fronds 
It prattles on its way, 

Shouting baby laughter, 
And innocently gay ; 


Till, to streamlet widening— 
Gaining now youthful force— 
Rapid, heedless, joyous, 
It rushes on its course. 


Round the stones it swirleth, 
Exuberant with delight ; 

Down the rocks it leapeth— 
There’s nothing can affright. 


Then with age it steadies, 
Through busy scenes it glides ; 

On its broadening shoulders 
Trade’s heavy burden rides. 


Weary with its journey, 
It seeketh now its rest: 
Glad, to sleep it falleth 
Upon the ocean’s breast. 


So, from birth to dying, 
Mortals must changes see, 

And after death, they live with God, 
As rivers with the sea. 


A. E. BOOTHROYD. 


FERNEY IN VOLTAIRE’S TIME AND FERNEY TO-DAY. 


By THE REv. Proressor W. G. BLAIKIE, D.D. 


\ JHEN Voltaire had to leave Germany, 


and was looking around: him for | 


another place of abode, some citizens of 
Geneva invited him to that city, and made a 
proposal for facilitating the printing of his 
books.: Perhaps it was the convenience of 
being near a printing-press that led him to 
accept the offer. Voltaire was rich, and had 
an eye to all the amenities of life, and choos- 
ing two beautiful situations, he acquired one 
house near Geneva, and another near Lau- 
sanne. It was remarked that he was the 
first Roman Catholic, if he could be called 
such, that had acquired establishments in 
these cantons since the days of Calvin and 
Zwingle. Voltaire, however, did not make 
either of these houses his permanent resi- 
dence. There runs into the canton of 





Geneva, close to the town, a tongue of French 
territory, in the Pays de Gex, now called the 
Department l’Ain. At Ferney, in this part 
of France, four miles from Geneva, Voltaire 
purchased a piece of land, and built the 
chateau which still bears his name. The 
Pays de Gex had been made a wilderness at 
the revocation of the Edict of Nantes. The 
Protestants who were once numerous in it 
had been dragonnaded, burnt, or banished, 
and half the country had become a marsh, 
spreading pestilential exhalations round. It 
had been a project of Voltaire’s to settle in 
some such wilderness, in order to reclaim it. 
Ferney suited him admirably for this pur- 
pose. There can be no doubt that under 
the auspices of Voltaire it wholly changed 
its external character. In place of a wretched 
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wooden hamlet, where eighty poverty-stricken 
peasants dragged out their existence, Ferney 
became a thriving village of twelve hundred 
inhabitants, living comfortably in houses of 
stone. Voltaire did a great deal in the way 
of building houses, setting up industries, and 
furnishing employment tor the people. It 
was one of his better qualities that he had a 
great interest in the progress of humanity, 
and liked to see human beings fulfilling com- 
fortably the functions of life. 

More than this—Voltaire actually built a 
church at Ferney. It exists at the present day, 
although it is not used for worship. He who 
had all his life scoffed and sneered at Chris- 
tianity, and had applied to our most blessed 
Lord and Saviour an epithet which makes us 
shudder after mcre than a hundred years, 


use ! 
sincerity, for Voltaire was never an atheist, 
and not only maintained the being of God, 
but held that religion was so necessary for 
men, that if there were not a God, it would 
be necessary to invent one. The little church 
bears to this day the inscription—“ Deo 
erexit Voltaire” (Voltaire built this to God). 
He used to take his visitors to see it, and to 
read the inscription. He told them that the 
church was dedicated to God, as the com- 
mon Father of all men. The simplicity of 


remarked that it was perhaps the only church 
dedicated to God alone. But devout men 


name was coupled with Voltaire’s, as if Vol- 
taire had placed God under an obligation to 
him. In Voltaire’s intention, the church was 
a sort of deistic monument, a protest against 
the Trinity, a protest against Christianity. 


other way would it have been used by the 
| people. Voltaire seems to have desired the 
| credit of making provision for all their wants ; 
| and in order to gain this reputation, he gave 
| them a building in which they were to be 
| trained in all the superstitious beliefs and 
| magical practices for which he cherished so 
profound a contempt. 
| The Chateau-Voltaire is in excellent pre- 
| servation at the present time, and visitors are 
shown the grounds and garden, a tree planted 





|| by Voltaire, and within th> chateau, his salon 
|| and his bedroom. 


These last are very much 
as he left them. Perhaps the feature that 
;most strikes a stranger is the voluptuous 


| 


VIII. nus. 


actually built a church for Roman Catholic | 
Perhaps he did it with a measure of | 


the inscription drew attention, and it was | 


could not but recoil from the easy familiarity | 
with which the name that is above every | 


That it should have been given over to the | 
Roman Catholics was probably because in no | 


| dominance of the nude. We see the sym- 
| pathy of this great unbeliever with that taste 
| in art, so prevalent in France, which shows 
| at the least a want of moral delicacy in the 
artist, and tends to lower the moral tone of 
the people. Two inscriptions have been 
placed in the salon that rather bewilder the 
stranger— Mes manes sont consolés, puisque 
| mon coeur est au milieu de vous.” ‘Son 
esprit est partout, et son cceur est ici.” By 
a poetical fiction they represent the heart of 
the great writer as still hovering about the 
| place, while his spirit spreads over the world. 
| The last part of the statement is true—his 
: Spirit did spread over the world, long after 
his shrivelled form became dust. And this 
makes the place remarkable still. It is 
touching to be in the very chambers where 
one who did so much to discountenance 
Christianity lived and slept. It is strange to 
think of the man living and working here, 
who looked on the Bible as the great foe to 
human well-being and progress, and believed 
that in another century it would be well-nigh 
a forgotten book. The influences that went 
out from Ferney in those days were not 
slight or slender forces, but served, in a very 
marked degree, to swell the tide of unbelief 
which rose in France to such a disastrous 
height, and spread to so many countries 
besides. 

But time brings about remarkable changes. 
Within a stonecast from the Chateau-Voltaire 
rises now a Protestant church, and at its side 
the modest manse of M. Pasquet, pastor of 
the Reformed Church of Ferney. We have 
said that after the dragonnades and the re- 
vocation of the Edict of Nantes, Protestant- 
| ism was well-nigh burnt out of the Pays de 
'Gex. In Voltaire’s time it had no church or 
| school, or visible representation whatever. 
| But towards the end of last century, it began 
timidly to lift up its head. In 1795, a few 
years after the Revolution, Protestant wor- 
ship was established. More than twenty 
years later a school was added, and in 1819 
a pastor for the whole Pays de Gex was 
officially appointed and recognised. In 1825 
a church was built at Ferney. In 1830 and 
1851 two stations were set up, Gex and 
Divonne, and occasional worship was held in 
them. In 1852 a new start was made, and 
the work of reparation was extended to other 
places beyond the Pays de Gex. But we 
believe we may say that it is since the ap- 
pointment of M. Pasquet, some twenty years 
ago, that the work of evangeliggtion has 
made by far the greatest progress.” Rousing 
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= of the paintings, the marked pre- | the congregation of Ferney, the pastor has 
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found among its earnest people many valu- 
able helpers in the great work which he has 
undertaken. We need not enter into all the 
dates and details of progress, which can 
hardly be appreciated when the geography of 
the district is unknown. It may be enough 
to state that, as the result of the labours of 
M. Pasquet and his friends, there are now in 
the district around Ferney eight stations pro- 
vided with churches and schools, and with 
either pastors or evangelists, while in Ferney 
itself there are two orphan asylums for Pro- 
testant children, who were either quite desti- 
tute or were in the midst of pernicious moral 
influences, one for boys and the other for 
girls, the number of inmates being seventy in 
all. Besides all this, libraries have been es- 
tablished, and the labours of the colporteur 
and the Bible-woman are employed according 
as means are found, or openings occur ; the 
whole of this machinery being carried on 
under the personal superintendence and re- 
sponsibility of M. Pasquet, and at an annual 
outlay, for which he alone has to provide, of 
above two thousand pounds sterling. It is 
not merely because the results already se- 
cured are most gratifying, that this enterprise 
has a claim on the sympathy of the Christian 
world, but also because it has in it sucha 
spirit of life, so much of the promise and 
potency of divine influence, that if duly sus- 
tained and developed, it cannot fail to be 
attended with the most important results. 
Ever since we became acquainted with the 
work of M. Pasquet, we have had a strong 
desire to publish a short notice of it, partly on 
its own account, and partly because, having 
Ferney for its centre, it illustrates the quiet 
but wonderful way in which the Lord bringeth 
to nought the counsel of the ungodly, and 
shows the everlasting vitality and enduring 
power and freshness of His own Word. 

It can hardly be necessary to vindicate 
M. Pasquet from the charge of being a mere 
proselytiser, one who tries to build up his 
own Church at the expense of others which 
| he ought to let alone. Apart from all other 
considerations, M. Pasquet’s more immediate 
object is to gather together the scattered 
atoms of Protestantism which survive the 
persecution of centuries, and to show, under 
the very shadow of Voltaire’s chateau, the 
mighty power of the faith of Christ, not only 
to counteract unbelief, but to renew, purify, 
and elevate the whole life and nature of 
man. 

Where a whole community are substan- 
tially ‘of the same creed, with churches, 
schools, hospitals, and other institutions all 





moulded by its influence, people can have | 
little conception of the difficulties, tempta- | 
tions, and embarrassments of scattered Pro- | 
testants, living as bare units in the midst of 
communities thoroughly moulded by the | 
Church of Rome. The natural tendency for 
such scattered remnants is to dwindle from 
age to age, and finally to disappear; be- | 
cause, as they recede from the time when 
they made their great stand, the difficulties | 
and inconveniences of their position multiply, | 
the zeal of succeeding generations becomes 
colder, and the opportunity is apt to be 
taken of any excuse that offers to give up 
the contest and accept the inevitable. 

In the face of such considerations and 
influences, the tenacity which has often been 
shown by scattered Protestant families, and 
even the representatives of families once 
Protestant, is very wonderful, and so is their 
readiness to respond to efforts made to pro- 
vide them with a scriptural worship, and the 
earnest preaching of the word of God. 

But apart from this, any one who con- 
siders the absolute and utter feebleness of a 
Protestant pastor to contend against the 
tremendous social influence of the Roman 
Catholic Church, will smile at the very idea 
of an attempt by the former to make converts 
otherwise than through the self-commending 
power of what he teaches. If the Protestant 
pastor has not got a message that will go to 
the heart of his hearers, he acts the part of a 
fool in going among Roman Catholics, and 
trying to induce them to follow him ; and 
very soon indeed he will be convinced of his 
folly. If he has a message which sticks to 
the consciences of his hearers, and moves 
their hearts, that message must have been 
given him by the Lord of all, and he would 
be only a coward and a traitor if, entrusted 
with such a gospel, the reproach of seeking 
to proselytise, or any other reproach, should 
hinder him-from making it known. 

The feuilles volantes, or fly-leaves, which 
M. Pasquet issues from time to time, to 
let his friends know what is going on, are 
too brief and fragmentary to furnish anything 
like a detailed account ofhis work. If these 
notices were more elaborate and artistic, it 
would be easier for us to place our readers 
en rapport with the operations in L’Ain ; but 
the documents are really on this account 
more trustworthy, because they are so pal- 
pably genuine, and written without any idea 
of making a couleur de rose representation. We 
can easily understand, too, that well watched 
as M. Pasquet and all his agents are, it would 
not be very wise for them to go much into 
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detail, or to bring into too conspicuous a 
position their humble friends who are asking 
the way to the blessings of salvation. 

Some of the reports give us a vivid idea of 
the prejudices that are often entertained with 
respect to Protestants, and the bad charac- 
ter which is given to the Reformers. The old 
tricks here are not quite worn out. But we 
confess we were hardly prepared to find a 
Roman Catholic nobleman, who has written 
a violent pamphlet against the work, under- 
take the defence of the Spanish Inquisition, 
and deliberately maintain that in saving Spain 
from the wicked schism of Luther, it had, in 
spite of some excesses, proved a great bless- 
ing to that country. It is rather amusing 
to find the Protestants treated as allies of 
Bismarck, that modern Attila, who, having 
already dragged Alsace and Lorraine into 
the German Empire, is preparing to do the 
same with the Protestant cantons of Switzer- 
land, and if Gex and Nantua should become 
Protestant, would doubtless engulf them in 
the same scheme of spoliation. It is a handy, 
and in many cases a too successful reproach 
to denounce every active Protestant as a 
Prussian, or as an agent of Bismarck, or at 
the least a restless person, who seeks to de- 
stroy public tranquillity and order. We can- 
not doubt, however, that these silly and 
ignorant cries will soon die away, especially 
under the influence of the much more ample 
toleration which the French Government, 
now so happily established, accords to the 
meetings and general operations of evan- 
gelism. 

In the work of evangelisation, two very 
opposite classes come athwart the agents of 
M. Pasquet,—ignorant Catholics, and free- 
thinking ouvriers of various orders. There 
is something quite naive in the remarks of the 
former when some unknown fact is presented 
to them. “So it was not Jesus Christ that 
instituted the rosary?” is often the remark 
made when a true view enters the mind of 
what our Lord really taught as to the nature 
of prayer. We find, however, the ouvrier 
class much more inclined to free-thinking 
than to superstition. “Every day,” says a 
new agent at Nantua, “since my arrival I 
have had discussions with materialists, pan- 
theists, positivists, rationalists, or, as they 
call themselves, free-thinkers of every de- 
scription. The unbelievers, however, are not 
at rest. Itis often from them that requests 
come for meetings in which religious ques- 
tions are freely handled, and discussion on 
them allowed. These are sometimes very 
largely attended. But it does not follow that 





all who attend them are earnest about reli- 
gion, for they often resist private dealings, 
and they seem to like such meetings rather 
as means for opening the minds of the people 
on general subjects, than as affording the 
true solution of 4s questions religieuses.” 

Generally there is great ignorance of the 
gospel and of the Bible. But when persons 
are induced to listen and to read, the first 
impression is commonly that of surprise. 
The notion of a free salvation is a very 
striking one. It affords a great contrast to’ 
the religion d’argent—the religion of money, 
to which they have been accustomed. And 
the lessons of the New Testament are often 
as comforting as they are arresting. The 
fourteenth chapter of St. John seems to make a 
great impression. ‘The notion of the Saviour 
preparing mansions for his people in heaven, 
and coming again to receive them to Him- 
self, is at once striking and refreshing. The 
desire to know more of a book that makes 
such striking communications and revelations, 
naturally springs up in the heart. Sometimes 
the lessons are made vital by the power of 
the Spirit, and in such cases we need not 
wonder that no power could induce the 
owners to give up the book. 

We have interesting scenes in some of 
these feuilles volantes. *‘The other day,” 
says one of the agents, “I went to a large 
steam-power manufactory with a large bundle 
of tracts, which were distributed, I might say 
pulled away, in an instant. Then the wife of a 
stoker begged me to converse with her hus- 
band. I went below, and found a sort of 
Vulcan feeding a furnace from two great 
heaps, one of wood, the other of coal. Be- 
tween the shovellings we had a most interest- 
ing conversation, for the man is intelligent, 
educated too, a hot republican, greatly dis- 
gusted with the teaching of Rome, seeking 
for the truth without knowing where to find 
it, and asking me what I thought of the 
Christianity of Cabel. I was glad to be able 
to point him to the true source of light, the 
Word of God, and offered him a New Testa- 
ment, which he gladly accepted. 

“ Another time I went to a large flour-mill. 
Feeling tired, I sat down on the trunk of 
some trees ata little distance from the fac- 
tory. When I was observed I was soon sur- 
rounded by a great number of workpeople, 
of all ages and of both sexes. I had some 
illustrated tracts. I showed them, and asked 
one of the people to read out one of them. 
I was fortunate in my choice, for he was an 
overseer, and he did his task admirably ; 
reading in an intelligent and almost solemn 
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tone. It was an interesting subject for a 


painter, as well as a Christian, the group of 
people in many different attitudes and cos- 


tumes, in a fine natural situation, surrounding | are carried on. 


| 


| 


| 


these are apparent in the increasing number 
of stations and schools which have been 
established in the neighbourhoods where they 
Occasionally an application 


a man of tall stature, who was reading to | for Protestant worship will come from a large 


them the earnest exhortation and pressing 
appeals of divine grace. 


I sent a Gospel to | 


one of the managers, and the other day he | 


came to ask me if the pastor might not come 
and give them a sermon at the factory.” 
Besides providing the labours of pastors, 
evangelists, and colporteurs, it is a part of 
M. Pasquet’s plan to bring occasionally on 
the scene some person of high repute, that 
the people may hear confirmed from his lips 


| the lessons addressed to them by the more 


| ordinary run of agents. 


Among the men of 


| mark who have been brought thus on the 
| scene, is the venerable and learned Professor 
| Rosseeuw St. Hilaire. The subject on which 





he spoke successively at Bourg, Nantua, and 
Oyonnax, was the moral elevation of France. 
It is needless to say that on such a subject, 
and from the mouth of such a speaker, the 
address was calculated to promote the cause 
of evangelical belief among the people. 
Everywhere there were crowded assemblies, 
and at Oyonnax, where there was an attend- 
ance of one thousand two hundred, the 


| speaker was obliged to speak from a balcony 
in a public square to the great multitudes 


assembled to hear him. Everywhere, too, 
the audience showed itself in the main in 
sympathy with what was said. The journal 
of Bourg, that of Nantua, and even the journal 
of Lyons itself, gave an account of the 
meeting, and spoke most favourably and 
eulogistically of the address of the speaker. 
After having said that M. Rosseeuw St. 
Hilaire had shown in the gospel the true 
means of elevation, quoting in support the 
nations of strongest faith, such as England, 
America, Holland, &c., the writer added— 
““M. St. Hilaire, as every one knows, is an 
orthodox and enthusiastic Protestant. His 
vindication of Protestantism, before an over- 
whelming Catholic audience, was made with 
tact and care not to hurt the sensibilities of 
any. The audience, composed of all classes 
of society, numerous, attentive, and sympa- 
thetic, applauded with all the enthusiasm 
which comports with their constitutional 
coldness, and two Catholic priests, who had 
taken part in the meeting, were able, without 
surprising or hurting the feelings of any one, 
to go and congratulate this man, so pro- 
foundly religious, on the ardour and sincerity 
with which he had upheld the faith.” 

The general results of such operations as 





number of persons, but this may result from 
local irritation, rather than love of the 
gospel. It is more interesting and satis- 
factory to hear of individual cases of con- 
version. A free-thinker, for example, comes 
to one of the agents and says, “‘ I was an 
utter unbeliever, but that is past, for now I 
cannot but believe. Up to the present time 
I thought of Jesus as a great man, the most 
perfect of philosophers, but since Sunday 
morning, when I read some verses in the 
tenth chapter of St. Matthew, and from all 
that I have read and heard since, I am con- 
strained to adopt another opinion.” 

Among Roman Catholics, fear of death is 
common, and the priest and the last sacra- 
ments are eagerly sought. In these notices 
we find some where the fear of death has 
been quite overcome, and the services and 
sacraments of the priest dispensed with, 
because without them the dying person had 
all that he required. 

Thus, in the very circle of which Voltaire 
was once the centre, and where his influence 
was so great, the old, old story continues to 
repeat itself. The gospel of Jesus Christ 
again shows itself to be the power of God 
unto salvation, and gives fresh evidence of 
that eternal freshness which smiles at the 
efforts of unbelievers, and appears in all the 
vigour of youth when their works are covered 
with the dust and rust of decay. 

That there is a golden opportunity now for 
sowing the good seed is abundantly evident. 
At the present moment the opportunity is 
better than ever. It seems to us a great 
duty of the Christian Church, when Provi- 
dence raises up men like M. Pasquet, of 
wonderful energy and faith, and great power 
of organizing Christian labour, to supply 
cheerfully and abundantly the means of 
prosecuting the work. ‘These apostolic men 
are but rare gifts of the great Head of the 
Church. While they are in the prime of 
their strength, they should receive all due 
encouragement and material help; the ut- 
most should be made of them; they should 
never be left to lament the opportunities they 
had to neglect, the openings they were 
obliged to pass by, the hungry and thirsty 
multitudes to whom they might have given 
the bread and water of life, if only they had 
been furnished with a little more of this 
world’s means. 
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THE WAIF. 


HE wind tears wildly down the street ; ‘“* Come, mother dear, come back to me, 
Dark and dreary is the night ; Mother,” thus mournfully she cried ; 
A little child with shoeless feet, | But father, mother, house lack’d she, 
Weary, cold, in garments light— | Brother and sister—all had died. 
A wanderer shivering through the town, | A waif! Alone, poor helpless thing. 
Turns into a wealthy square ; | No, not alone! An angel bright 
Slowly she paces up and down, | Waiteth by her, with outspread wing 
For warm lights are burning there. | To bear her to the realms of light. 
| 
Her face is thin, her coal-black hair O’ercome with cold the child sinks down ; 
Clings round her feeble, wasted form ; On the snowed ground her body lies ; 
Her skirts are torn, her white arms, bare, With angels she has left that town, 
She feebly fights ’gainst death and storm. And found the better in the skies. 


CARROL-DELMAR. 





“BONDS AND BANDS.” 
The Story of a Child's Conquest. 
By J. E. A. BROWN, AUTHOR oF ‘* LIGHTS THROUGH A LATTICE.” 





found two circulars, a note from an old) 

CHAPTER VI.—UNCLE WILLIAM. friend, a notice of a district meeting, a— | 
A MONTH had elapsed. Any day might | what is this? A new handwriting, firm and | 

bring the uncle’s answer. The daily manly—the Unce/ but the post-mark is | 
pile of letters on the breakfast-table had English; London, unmistakably. 
become increasingly a centre of interest, and Marion broke the seal and glanced at the 
Marion never approached it without a quicker | signature— William Marling. 
beating of her heart; but whenever the sub-| “Oh, Barbara, the letter is come!” she | 
ject of Lotta’s future suggested itself, she | cried. ‘ And—don’t lose your wits—he is. 
shrank from following out the chain of possi- | in England!” 
bilities. She was content for the present to let! Lotta’s serious and watchful eyes recalled | 
matters drift. her to composure, and settling herself down, | 

Do you believe in presentiments, reader? | she read silently— 

Doubtless there are natures which, expecting “ Hatcuert’s Horet, PICCADILLY, 
nothing, are never disappointed ; dull souls “‘ Nov. 18, 186—. 





who, journeying heavily along the paths of| “Mapam,—When first I received the favour || 


life, are conscious of no echoes from the in-| of your truly Christian letter, I purposed 
visible world which hems us in. Are their | penning a reply from my own home. Cir- 
guardian angels vexed with them when they cumstances have frustrated this intention. | 
cannot hear their premonitory whispers, or | Business, only negotiable in person, had pre- 
catch the slow on-coming tramp of the days | viously led me to contemplate a visit to my 
that shall be? native country. I then pictured to myself a 

Marion’s soul vibrated quickly to every | temporary reunion with my poor sister. My 
pulsation from within or without ; and it was | sister is with the angels. The business exi- 
with a vague sense of expectancy that she gency remains. Therefore, in the stead of 
entered the breakfast-room one morning and | dispatching a letter by the mail-boat, I took 
turned to examine her correspondence. She | passage therein, and am consequently in a 
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position to reply in person to your truly 
estimable communication. 

“T cannot leave town for some days, but 
if it will not disarrange your convenience, I 
will travel to Wrayton on Thursday next, 
when I can confer with yourself and your 
worthy sister on the removal of the orphan. 

“‘ Awaiting your permission in the matter, 

“Tam, Madam, 
“Yours faithfully, 
“WILLIAM MARLING. 
“To Miss MARION BEVAN.” 

Marion folded up the sheet and passed 
the letter to her sister. Whether to laugh or 
cry she was undecided. What she said was, 
under her breath, ‘‘He must be a curious 
man. Poor Lotta!” ‘Then to the child, 
“Your uncle William is in England, Lotta. 
He will be here on Thursday.” 

Lotta flushed up. “To take me away 
from you, Miss Marion ?” 

A choking in Marion’s throat prevented 
her reply. 

It was a very silent breakfast. When 
prayers were over, the sisters re-read the 
remarkable epistle, but there was but one 
conclusion to be arrived at—to wait till 
Thursday. 

It was then Tuesday. The days slipped 
by. Marion, of course, announced to the 
uncle their readiness to receive him, but 
when the actual morning came she felt in 
anything but a prepared state of mind. He 
was not expected till the evening train, and 
perhaps the last stage of any doubtful antici- 
pation is the worst. Before this, one can 
stave off one’s tremors with the shield of the 
intervening days; now, one stands on the 
very verge of—one knows not what. 

Marion started for a walk into Wrayton 
about eleven o’clock on this eventful day. 
The wind blew chill and dree, and caught at 
her veil as she turned out of the entrance 
gates into the sloppy road, not far from the 
spot where poor Mrs. Grey had sunk down 
in her last weakness. A rush of sparrows 
from the ivy on the lodge made the leaves 
rustle and shake; a strange cur, with a for- 
saken look, sat whining and shivering under 
the park wall; and, looming in the distance, 


- shielding herself under a flattened umbrella, 


appeared the unwelcome figure of Widow 
Harper. 

“Good morning, miss,” she began, as 
Marion quickened her steps in the vain hope 
of passing her unchallenged. “I'd be thank- 
ful to speak a word to you. My breathin’’s 
that bad this morning, Miss Bevan, I bain’t 
hardly able.” 





“ What is it, Mrs. Harper?” 

“Well, miss, tain’t so much for myself 
neither, though my Jonas he did say to me 
as I were startin’, ‘ Mother,’ he says, ‘’tis 
your poor self as needs charity seemin’ly,’ 
but I ain’t one to refuse to do a good turn to | 
a neighbour, Miss Bevan, and Mrs. Jones | 
she find her children run out their clothes | 
wonderful. Five she’ve got, miss—seven, if | 
we reckon them as she’ve buried, and I says | 
to her, I says, ‘There’s a lady as I knows—’” | 

“You want some clothes for the children, 
I suppose ?” | 

“Well, miss, I was a-thinking if so be | 
your little lady had any cast-off things at any 
time—you haven’t got nothin’ of your own 
either, have you, Miss Bevan? I be bad off, 
I be.” 

Marion did not care to explain that Lotta 
could hardly be called er little lady, but 
amidst the disturbance of her thoughts the 
words touched the hidden springs of her 
desires and softened her to reply, “ Very 
well, I will see what I can do.” And she 
passed on. 

Barbara, who was occupying the hours at 
home as best she might, was also conscious 
of much mental disturbance, though her 
more even nature enabled her to take most 
things quietly, and it was more easy to her 
to wait. Barbara Bevan was one of those 
women of whom it is difficult to say much, 
because the subtle charm of their presence 
consists rather in a completing and filling up 
of any sense of want than in a very definite 
personality. Perhaps the absence of self- 
assertion is the real secret of the charm of 
such women, of natures which seem calm 
enough and broad enough to assimilate and 
render harmless all troubling and conflicting 
elements around them. 

By the evening, what with the little need- 
ful preparations, the cheerful lights in the 











rooms, and the spur of necessity, both sisters || 
had worked themselves up to a pitch of|| 
almost pleasurable excitement. Still, as they | 
sat, between five and six o'clock, in the || 
drawing-room, the moments lagged. They || 
had heard the whistle of the train, to which || 
Coxe the groom had duly been dispatched, 1 
and after that even Barbara had found the 

plainest knitting impracticable. Lotta was | 
sent to see whether the fire in the spare| 
room was burning brightly; but this caver. | 
sion lasted only a minute ‘or two, and the| 
station was a full mile off. They had had 
time to get quite uncomfortably nervous, when 
the door softly opened, and, without prepara, 
tory ring or sound, without even Jane’s 7 
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| nouncement, divested of hat, overcoat, and 
gloves, just—as Marion afterwards said—as if 
he had lived in the house for twelve months, 
the tall, gaunt figure of Uncle William stood 
| before them. 


! 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| It appeared afterwards that Jane, having | 


| heard footsteps, had opened the door ; but 
| how the other formalities came to be omitted 
| remained a mystery. 

“The Misses Bevan, my very good but 
| hitherto unknown friends, presumably?” said 
| Uncle William. ‘ Ah, Charlotte!” 


| address won Marion’s heart at once. 


: had come to “negotiate” matters. It was at 


pair of deeply-set eyes, circled with dark 
lines. His complexion was sallow, and told 
of ill health, but there was great sweetness in | 
the smile which occasionally flitted over his | 
lips. 

The Misses Bevan sat late that night over 
the drawing-room fire. Uncle William, with 
all his peculiarities, did not forget that he | 


IIt | 
| 


his own suggestion that Lotta was sent away, 
and then, “shaking off the spirits with an | 
effort,” as Marion afterwards asserted, he 


Something in the quaint nature of his | gave himself to the present and visible world, | 


and, without waiting to be requested, began 


“Yes,” she replied brightly; ‘and we | to talk. 


see you.” 
Uncle William collapsed at once. 
| What have I said?” thought Marion, as 
| he sank down in the nearest chair, clasped 
| his thin hands tightly together, and appeared 
| to gaze abstractedly into space. 

“You are tired, I fear,” said Barbara 
gently. 

Her voice, apparently, had a contrary 
| effect to her sister’s, and in some way broke 
the spell, for the collapse as suddenly passed 
off, the far-away look in his eyes vanished, 
and he replied, still in measured tones, but 
without apparent effort, “I am fatigued. 


| 
| hope you are well, and we are very glad to 
| 


| Mind and body have suffered much stress of 


| late.” 
“Then we will not ask you to say another 


| 
| 
; word till you have had some dinner,” said 


| Barbara. “ Your room is ready. Lotta shall 
‘take you there. She looks well, Mr. Mar- 
ling?” 


“ Charlotte looks well,” he replied. “The 
| shadow of the grave passes lightly over the 
| young.” 

Lotta, who appeared neither astonished 

nor interested by her uncle, now obediently 
| put her hand in his and led him away. 

“That man sees spirits!” said Marion 
| decidedly, when they were left alone. “I 
| like him, he is so quaint; but he is a rather 
| uncanny guardian for a child. Will he ever 
| find ordinary words to tell us all we want to 
know? You must do all the talking, Bar- 
bara; my voice seems to send him into a 
trance !” 

In person William Marling was tall and 
gaunt. His hair was of silvery whiteness, 
though his straight, unbending figure gave 
the impression of a man not over sixty. He 
had the same delicacy of hand which had 
been noticed in Lotta, and from out the halo 


though drawn by invisible magnets, peered a 











of his white hair, which stood out almost as | 


i 


“T may mention,” he began, “that I had, | 
before receiving your letter, been notified by 
my poor step-sister herself of her arrival in 
England, also of the regretable loss of a box 
containing the wreck, or I should more cor- 
rectly say, the salvage, of all her worldly 
possessions. The loss occurred in Liverpool, | 
and was the cause of her tarrying there for 
some days, during the ineffectual search she 
at once instituted for the missing property. 
The search was, under the chastising hand of 
Providence, utterly vain, and this tarriance 
had the further painful effect of draining the 
small resources remaining to her. I may 
mention this to account for the strange and 
apparently blameworthy circumstance of a 
gentlewoman pursuing her journey partially 
on foot. It was an absolute necessity to save 
even a small residue to defray the first ex- 
penses of settlement in the town whither she 
was bound.” 

“ How bad for her!” said Barbara. 

“Indeed it was so. A more depressing | 
and hopeless prospect than that before my | 
poor relative, I can hardly conceive, and the 
wear of mind and undue fatigue doubtless 
contributed to the sudden accession of illness | 
to a frame already painfully frail, which 
eventuated in demise.” (The quaint words 
dropped out quite naturally, but Marion was | 
glad sometimes that her face was turned 
away, though deep interest helped to keep 
her grave.) 

“To lead you back to all the actuating | 
causes for this last step of her poor life,” 
continued Mr. Marling, “would involve 
much length of discourse, and I hardly see 
needful grounds for so wearying you. I will 
commit this point to your own decision.” 
He looked inquiringly at Barbara. 

“May we hear one or two things?” she 
answered. “Is it long since her husband’s | 
death, and had they been living with you | 
ever since?” 
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“ The period of a twelvemonth will almost | 
“Robert Grey | 
was a surveyor. He caught fever in a pine- | 
swamp, and was removed by this malady | 


cover my reply,” he said. 


about nine months since. He was a gentle- 
man, as his wife was a gentlewoman ;_ but,” 
the old man paused, “his sagacity did 
not lie in the way of gaining this world’s 
wealth. Eleanor Grey then sought my roof 
as her only surviving relative, but she 
yearned for England, her native land. She 
could not tolerate the prospect of her 
child’s growing up save in the old country, 
and she turned her thoughts to Wrayton, 
from the fact of an old instructress, as she 
imagined, living there, who would, she 
thought, aid her in her first settlement.” 

“Mrs. Dann,” said Marion suddenly. 

William Marling started, but replied, “‘ The 
same, I apprehend.” 

“She mentioned that name,” said Barbara, 
“and after her death we found a letter had 
been lying at the post office addressed to 
such a person, but she is not known here 
now.” 

“ Probably not, probably not, Miss Bevan. 
My step-sister’s remembrance of her must 
have dated from a period of twenty years 
since. On this question of residence we 
differed—we differed much, Miss Bevan. 
America is dear to me, and I would have 
shared my dwelling, which is sufficient, with 
her. I grieve now that I suffered this differ- 
ence to hinder my forming some more definite 
and secure plan for her. I grieve heartily.” 

“T cannot judge, of course,” said Barbara, 
in her gentle way, “ still, I think sometimes 
we embitter our thoughts needlessly with 
regrets which only circumstances for which 
we could not be held responsible have caused. 
It was not your fault that the valuable box 
was lost ; and, without that loss, your sister 
would have been differently situated, and in 
less distress.” 

“That is true. That is, indeed, a verity. 
You comfort me ; you comfort me much, my 
most kind friend!” Positively, there were 
tears in William Marling’s eyes; he seemed 
as if he would have shaken hands with her, 
had his hostess in any way responded. 

“ And now,” he continued, “ the real ques- 
tion remains. My sojourn in this country 
must be brief. I promised you I would 
remove Charlotte; already I owe you too 


much. Surely an unseen hand led the child 
hither. God will reward your truly Christian 
charity. I trust I may perform my duty as 


well, and the future we must leave—yes, we 
must leave all that.” 








There was a strange hesitation in the old 
man’s manner, which both the sisters noticed. 
Conflicting feelings seemed working within 
him. They remembered it all afterwards, and | 
could then understand better the agitation he 
seemed striving to repress. 

“Of course she belongs to you,” said 
Barbara, “but you must not imagine we 
are glad to part with her. Anything but 
that.” 

“T have substance,” continued Mr. Marling, 
after a few minutes. ‘I have substance— 
though I am not a rich man, except in so far 
as that I have more than I need for my few 
wants. Charlotte will inherit now. I have 
already made a testament to that effect, since 
ali tarriance in this world is uncertain, and to 
me, most truly so.” 

“T fear you are not in strong health,” said 
Barbara. 

“No, no,” he said hastily. Then, recover- 
ing himself, and with a light in his eyes, 
“Duty, duty! to do one’s duty,” he ex- 
claimed. 

“Yes,” said Barbara softly, “that brings 
peace.” 

Marion, while keeping carefully out of the 
conversation, was meanwhile becoming very | 
uncomfortable. Would her sister quietly | 
acquiesce in the child’s departure without a 
word? But what word? ‘There was but one 
alternative—to keep her themselves ; but every 
one had seemed to disapprove of their doing 
so even for a few weeks. Her heart was 
beating with painful emotion, and a dull sense 
of disappointment and of failure seemed to 
oppress her. As has been said before, in- 
definite hopes of a new and higher life had, 
during the past month, flitted before her 
mental vision—hopes connected with this 
little creature, who had, as it were, dropped 
into her arms out of the sky. 

She could keep silence no longer. “ The 
child has spoken of your housekeeper,” she 
said ; “ will she be happy with her?” 

“I trust so,” replied their guest. “I have 
proposed that question to myself a little 
doubtfully, but the reply duty appears to me 
the only one I hear clearly: the duty of 
receiving the orphan and the destitute.” 

It was getting late ; sounds indicative of 
the household retiring for the night had been 
audible some time since, but neither of the 
three seated in the drawing-room seemed to 
know how to bring the conference to a defi- 
nite conclusion. Marion, who hated any- 
thing to hang fire, at last cut the knot by 
saying— 

“T think we need settle nothing more to- 
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“ Aunt Bevan was standing on the step as she approached.” 


night. We shall all feel more clear in our 

minds after a night’s rest.” | CHAPTER VII.—LOTTA GOES AWAY. 

Her voice, suddenly breaking the silence,| AND so the child was to go. It was all 
acted for the second time as an electric shock | settled. She was to go back to New York, 
on their curious visitor. He gave a little | to the country her mother hoped to save her 
tremulous start, and had to recover himself | from; to Dinah, whom she disliked; to the 
before he could rise, and, yielding to the | home and the surroundings, the habits and 
not unwelcome suggestion, take his candle | the companions of which her lately-found 
and retire. | friends knew little or nothing. 

“T think he is a dear old man,’ said| The ocean was to roll between them. 
Marion. “I wish I didn’t frighten him so. |There would be no possibility of summer 
There—don’t let us say another word! I | visits ; letters would tell them little, for what 
can’t stand it. I can’t bear another single | are a child’s letters? They might hear once 
minute of this horrible day !” or twice annually from “ Uncle William,” but 
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how gather from his quaint, formal epistles 
any of the details, any of the little touches 
that a woman’s pen might give? Very soon 
all would fade away like a dream. Lotta 
would forget this brief spell of life in an 
English country house, where she had seemed 
so happy; with her natural reticence she 
would not long speak of it, and so keep it 
fresh in her own and in others’ memories. 

Marion Bevan, her eyes aching with unshed 
tears, and a weight at her heart, stood by the 
breakfast-table on the second morning after 
William Marling’s arrival ; the morning of the 
day which was to write the final word on this 
page of their life’s story, a page tame enough, 
perhaps, to people mixed up with the fret 
and turmoil and the incessant. changes of a 
busy life, but which had recorded a marvel- 
lous event, an intensely new. experience to 
these young maiden ladies. 

She was alone for the moment. Uncle 
William was in the habit of staking a turn in 
the garden before breakfast. .Barbara was 
superintending the cording of, the child’s little 
box, a box they had themselves provided her, 
and Lotta had not yet appeared. - Pussy only 
was curled up on the sofa, and. Marion, in 
her need of comfort, let her hand fall softly 
on the grey fur. 

“Why, Bunch is quite wet!” she said to 
Jane, who just then came in. Jane’s eyes 
were red, and her voice was husky as she 
answered, “It was dear little Miss Lotta, 
ma’am. She was crying over the cat just 
now, fit to break her little heart, and yet she'll 
never let out that she’s fretting.” 

“T wish we could hide it as well, Jane,” 
said Marion. ‘ Why, Jane, who’s that with 
Mr. Marling in the garden?” 

“It’s Mr. Dorrington, ma’am,” said Jane. 

“Oh, why need he come this morning, of 
all the days in the year?” cried Marion. 
“ Barbara, here’s that tiresome Mr. Dorring- 
ton!” 

“ Bring another cup, Jane,” she continued 
resignedly. 

“‘ Most extraordinary indeed !” She heard 
the well-known tones in the hall, and Uncle 
William entered, quite lively and brightened 
up by his companion. 

“Yes,” he was saying, “the balance of 
opinion among the youths of my adopted 
country seems commensurately in favour of 
your view.” 

“ Ah, good morning, Miss Bevan,” said 
Mr. Dorrington; ‘‘I was taking my early 
constitutional, as usual, and, remembering 
how very good your coffee is on a cold morn- 
ing, thought I would drop in; and in your 








garden—lovely it looks to be sure—I found 
our friend taking 47s constitutional. I hear 
he leaves us to-day.” 

“© Us !” said Marion to herself. 

* And this little pale face too,” continued 
Mr. Dorrington cheerfully, chucking poor 
Lotta, who had crept up to her usual corner 
by Marion, under the chin. ‘So she has to 
start on her travels this nice, bracing day.” 

“ Hush !” said Barbara under her breath. 

“ Ah, I remember,” he went on, “ when I 
was a boy, some years ago now, Mr. Marling, 
I couldn’t make the bread and butter fly 
just on starting for a journey. Doesn’t make 
a bit of difference to me now. I only wish 
I was going with you. I used to know New 
York well; knew Broadway as well as 
Regent Street fifteen years ago. I remember 
tucking in the buckwheat cakes, too, at an 
old lady’s out in the country. Do they grow 
there still, eh, little one? Perhaps I may 
look you up.some day, Mr. Marling, when I 
come over to see after my American se- 
curities.” 

“‘T.consider American securities—govern- 
mené securities—a very safe investment on 
the whole,” said Mr. Marling. 

Perhaps, after all, it was just as well, this 
flow of unemotional talk. The counter- 
irritation (she could read easily enough the 
cause of Mr. Dorrington’s glee) certainly 
dried Marion’s tears, and prevented any one 
from thinking much where thought would 
have been of little use. It all came to an 
end soon enough. ‘The carriage was at the 
door before they expected it; the scanty 
luggage was put in; the little girl dressed ; 
the last hand-shakings with Uncle William 
over ; his promise gained to write before they 
sailed, and again from home. Every one 
made a brave effort not to break down, and 
succeeded fairly, only the child clung round 
their necks so tightly that her arms had to be 
forcibly unclasped before they lifted her into 
the carriage, and then—why that was all, 
except that William Marling, as they drove 
off, leaned out of the carriage window and 
said, in a tremulous voice, “ My good friends, 
God bless you!” 

After this no one saw much of the sisters 
for the next hour. Mr. Dorrington settled 
comfortably to his paper by the breakfast- 
room fire, and wondered a little, as he ex- 
amined the money market, at his solitude. 
There was a sound of sobbing in the kitchen, 
which, as Jane was up-stairs, must have pro- 
ceeded from Hannah ; but no one seemed to 
care to talk much about the event of the 
morning, and there was a wonderful hush 
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and lull in the house, almost like the after- 
noon after a funeral. 

Just as the Miss Bevans were sitting down 
to their early dinner, a note came from the 
Grange inviting them to tea, but Marion 
flatly declared she wouldn’t go—“ she knew 
what it meant.” 

“TI think I must go and call there pre- 
sently, then,” said the self-sacrificing Bar- 
bara. 

“Go and call there by all means,’ 
Marion viciously, “ only don’t ask me.” 

Aunt Bevan was standing on the step as 
she approached, that afternoon, with her 
bonnet and shawl on, in deep confabulation 
with the gardener, and with a small and 
rather dilapidated-looking boy, who was kept 
to run on errands and do odd jobs. “ Samuel,” 
she was saying, “I should like thee to tell 
thy mother that I consider thee require a 
new jacket, a good strong one for every-day 
wear.” 

“And I hope, ma’am,” broke in the 
gardener, “ that he’ll take care of it, other- 
wise it’s of little use for his mother to be 
putting her money on his back.” 

“Indeed not, Curtis. I remember,” con- 
tinued Mrs. Bevan, turning to the boy; 
“my precious husband used to say there was 
such a thing as decent pride. ‘Thou should 
consider thy mother, Samuel, and that it is 
but little thou canst earn as yet to lessen 
her expenses. Ah, Barbara! Anna Lucas 
and Fanny Cleverley are here,” she added ; 
“walk in, dear, I will join you in a few 
minutes.” 

The drawing-room was, however, empty 


’ said 


when Barbara entered, and, heaving a sigh of 


relief, she seated herself in one of the low 
chairs which always fronted the wide window 
looking on the lawn. 

The stiff flower-beds, circles, half-moons, 
and ovals, were in their bare brown winter 
garb, their occupants, the perennials, show- 
ing only for the most part as cut-down, tied- 
up bunches of brown stems ; but there was a 
large and flourishing plot of Christmas roses 
in sight, their white creamy buds and one or 
two expanded blossoms rising above the 
dark green leaves. At the farther end of the 
lawn a block of white granite, forming the 
end of a rock-work, stood out conspicuously, 
over which hung a now leafless rose-bush, 
studded with coral berries, which a solitary 
bird was feasting on, and over the bird’s 
head a swarm of gnats were rising and falling, 
winter though it was, in mazy dance, in the 
low rays of the westering sun. It was a| 
pretty little vignette, and there was something | 


that harmonized with Barbara’s mood in the 
monotonous rhythmical motion of the tiny 
creatures. 

“While in a wailful choir the small gnats 
mourn,” she was unconsciously repeating, 
when a voice from behind her said,— 

“ All wrong, Miss Bevan! Keats made a 
mistake there ;” and she turned to encounter 
the amused face of Mrs. Lucas. 

“T think he did,” she replied. ‘Good 
morning, Mrs. Lucas ; good morning, Fanny,” 
to Mrs. Cleverley, who was just behind, 

“ How long have you been romancing here 
by yourself? ” asked the latter. 

“ Only a few minutes ; but for that matter, 
Fanny, romance is not much more in my line 
than in yours.” 

‘It has certainly been shaken out of me,” 
said Mrs. Cleverley. ‘Only fancy, Mrs. 
Lucas, this is Madge’s birthday, and those 
brothers of hers have given her a jack-daw, a 
wretched old thing with only one eye, and 
half its tail feathers gone: and the way they 
have been going on with this disreputable 
fowl has been enough to drive any mother 
crazy.” 

** Boys will be boys,” said Mrs. Lucas. 
“T manage to keep mine quiet by letting 
them half kill themselves with football two 
or three times a week.” 

“Ts it so dangerous?” said literal Barbara. 

“‘ Dangerous, my dear?” said Mrs. Clever- 
ley. ‘I know you want strong nerves to look 
on. One moment there is your son and 
heir looking hideous enough, I grant you, in 
his war paint, minus the feathers, but, at 
least, recognisable ; the next he is part of a 
struggling, yelling, kicking mass of arms and 
legs, out of which it seems a miracle that you 
ever save a whole boy. I always say there 
should be ambulances on the field.” 

“Ah, this sad, sad war!” said Mrs. 
Bevan, entering. “I agree with thee, Fanny 
Cleverley ; the noble exertions of our medical 
men seem the only redeeming point in a 
picture wholly distressing.” 

“We were speaking of football, Mrs. 
Bevan,” said Mrs. Cleverley, smiling ; then, 
turning to Barbara, “ how is the child?” 

“She left this morning, Fanny.” 

“ Left ? ” 

“Yes. I don’t quite care to talk about it, 
if you will excuse me.” 

More conversation ensued, and then Bar- 
bara rose to go. She was inwardly relieved 
at having avoided any confidential talk with 
her aunt; the change from her own home 
had also done her good, and it was with 
lightened spirits that “she left the Grange. 
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There was a cheerful sound of voices in 
the road, of children playing, and labourers 
returning home. In the distance the lamps 
of Wrayton cast a glow in the air. As she 
passed the turnpike, eschewing the damp 
meadow path, she caught the gleam of a 
blazing wood fire on the hearth. The old 
gate-keeper’s white cat was curled up on the 
window-sill. It was blind, but it looked 
sleek and well cared for. It looked, in fact, 
better fed than its master, who was known 
to stint himself often for its sake, replying, 
when remonstrated with, that “ he reckoned 
he got more than he gave.” 

The old man was pottering about, putting 
away his tea things; and a weary tramp, 
sitting in the doorway, seemed loth to leave 
the pleasant glow which beamed from within 
on the damp dimness outside. 

“And when does yer light up, master?” 
Barbara heard him say. 

“‘T lights up mostly when I hears Wrayton 
chimes go five,” he replied ; “ but I be short 
of candles just now, so I makes a blaze like, 
inside.” 

“ Has to find yer candles, then ?” 

“ Ay,” replied the ancient. 

The lamp was lighted at the lodge as 
Barbara turned in. There was a red glim- 
mer from the yet unshuttered windows of 
her home. The star of the hall lamp was 
visible through the trees. 

Lamps, candles, blazes of fires! In how 
many ways we combat the darkness of moon- 
less heavens, when the sun has set! 

So the soul’s instincts crave for clearness 
of vision—crave to see the way, though it be 
but to see that the right way is long and 
stony. 


CHAPTER VIII.—AT THE DOLPHIN, 


THE fire was burning lowin its old-fashioned 
grate in a dull and dingy bedroom in the 
Dolphin Hotel, Liverpool. The glow from 
the red-hot coals cast long strips of shadow 
from the guard on the opposite wall and over 
the bed. A woman in a dark dress was 
moving softly about. On the bed a motion- 
less figure was dimly visible. 

Such was the scene which met Marion 
Bevan’s eyes, as, wearied with a long and 
hurried journey, she paused at the door. 

A telegram had summoned her to William 
Marling’s death-bed. In after years that day 
always seemed to her like a dream. The 
summons, the hurry, the arrival at the strange 
hotel, the dark stairs, the darker landing 
where, with a rush, Lotta had flung herself 
into her arms ; the little parlour where the 





tea, ready prepared, stood waiting for her; the 
big arm-chair into whose motherly arms she 
and the child had sunk. 

“Oh, Miss Marion! Oh, my dearest dear 
Miss Marion !” Lotta had cried ; then, as her 
sobs stilled, “ How is Miss Barbara?” and, 
faithful in her affection, “how is dear Bunch?” 
she had said. ‘It seems such a long, long 
time ago!” 

And now tea was over, and Marion was 
standing beside the unconscious form, and 
listening to the heavy breathing of the old 
man. His white hair was smoothed back, 
and the head lay as peacefully on the pillow 
as though its real rest had now, for the first 
time, begun. 

“It may be some hours yet,” the nurse 
said as she stood by her side. 

“Only that ?” 

“Or it may be longer; no one can 
say.” 

“TI could relieve you for a little while,” 
said Marion in a whisper, “if there is nothing 
to do but to watch. The little girl is asleep.” 

The nurse thankfully accepted her offer. 
“Indeed I should be very glad,” she said ; 
“T do not expect the doctor again, unless I 
send ; and, should you require me, the bell 
would be heard at once.” 

She had lighted a candle while she was 
speaking, and the room looked less spectral 
as Marion took her seat to watch. 

She had remained thus for perhaps half 
an hour, and her thoughts had wandered 
home, and back to that other night of watch- 
ing, so like, and yet so unlike, the present, 
when a sudden instinct caused her to look to 
the bed. The sick man’s eyes were open. 
She hastily approached. “ Are you awake?” 
she asked gently. 

A gleam of strange light, startling in its 
radiance, illumined his whole face. He gazed 
at her fixedly for a moment or two, and ex- 
claimed feebly, but with perfect distinct- 
ness— 

“Ah, my Joanna! Kiss me, love 

Marion Bevan did not hesitate an instant. 
She bent over him and kissed his forehead 
softly, and with a satisfied smile his eyes 
again closed. 

The mystery of his strange conduct at her 
home was solved. She must have reminded 
him of some old love. 

She stood waiting for some time, listening 
for another word, but he seémed sleeping 
again. She felt sure he had sent for her that 
he might commit the child to her care, and 
the thought crossed her mind, that the like- 
ness or association which had so impressed 
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him made it seem the fitter that he should 
have turned to her in his last need. It 
touched and strengthened her. 

Soon after this the nurse returned, and 
Marion went to bed, taking Lotta with her. 

She woke late the next morning and found 
herself alone. Her watch showed it was 
past nine o’clock. She rang her bell, and 
then she heard that William Marling had 
quietly gone away into another world soon 
after midnight. She dressed herself quickly, 
and found Lotta sitting on the rug by the 
recently lighted fire in the sitting-room. The 
child looked graver than usual, but not at 
all unhappy ; since Marion’s arrival she had 
slipped back into her old state of satisfied 
quietness, as if everything would be right 
now. 

“Who dressed you, Lotta?” said Marion, 
thinking she would begin with some ordinary 
remark, 

“ Sarah came in, and you were asleep, so 
she thought I had better get up.” 

Presently Marion said, “Do you know 
that your poor uncle is gone away to heaven, 
Lotta?” She felt the words were painfully 
hackneyed ones, but nothing else would come 
into her mind. 

“Yes, I know,” said Lotta. 
me.” Then, after a while, “ Miss Marion, 
must I be very sorry ?” 

It was rather a difficult question, as so 
many child queries are. 

‘“‘T think we ought to be glad for any one 
who is made happy and at rest,” she replied. 
“God is so good that those who go to Him 
are happier than tongue can tell. It is our- 
selves we are sorry for, because we must lose 
those we love. You loved him, didn’t you, 
Lotta ?” 

‘Not very much,” said the child. “ Ought 
I to have loved him very much ?” 

“He was very kind to you, Lotta; he 
came a very long journey to fetch you, when 
he could not have been at all well.” 

“Tf you please, ma’am,” said the waiter, 
entering, “a gentleman who came last night 





“Sarah told | 





would like to speak to you, if you have | 


finished breakfast.” 

“ Run away to Sarah, Lotta,” said Marion, 
as a small dark-looking man entered the 
room. 

Mr. Samuel Ingram was a member of a 
legal firm in London which had had the 
management of Mr. Marling’s affairs, and it 
was he who had drawn up his latest will, exe- 
cuted in England after his hurried journey on 
receiving the intelligence of his step-sister’s 
death. Mr. Ingram had also been tele- 





graphed for the day before. He was an elderly 
man, with keen grey eyes and a decided 
mouth ; his speech, curt and professional, had 
an old-fashioned courtesy in tone which it 
might seem to lack in expression. Accepting 
the chair which Marion offered him, he 
began— 

* Any relation of the deceased ?” 

* None at all.” 

“Summoned by him, I think ?” 

“Yes, his niece had been staying with us 
since her mother’s death.” 

“ Child any friends in England ?” 

“None that I know of, except my sister 
and myself.” 

“Hum!” Mr. Ingrain fell into a muse, the 
result of which seemed to decide him to be 
more communicative, and he informed Marion 
that he held a copy of the will of the deceased ; 
that the young lady, Miss Charlotte Eleanor 
Grey, was the sole legatee, with the exception 
of a legacy to an old servant; the whole of 
the property being left on trust to her on her 
coming of age, an annual sum to be paid 
out of the income for her maintenance and 
education. “The property was not large,” 
he explained, “ possibly, when all expenses 
were paid, might amount to the sum of 
£5,000; but,” he added, “the fact of the 
executors being in America would increase 
both the expenses and the delays; mean- 
while—what’s to be done with the child? 
No business of yours, you'll say.” 

Marion hesitated a moment. “I am willing 
to make it my business,” she said. “Iam 
sure my sister would say the same. We are 
both fond of the child. If herlegal guardians 
see no objection, we will undertake the entire 
charge of her as though she were our own.” 

She spoke very quietly; she struggled to 
repress the slightest appearance of emotion, 
but the words meant a great deal to her. 
She knew now that this was what she had 
been hoping for all along. She had known 
it, though not so clearly, when it had all 
seemed done with, folded away in lavender, 
and laid on the shelf of the past. Strange 
enough, now that it was again open to her 
hand, and even while she was eager to grasp 
it past recall, all the arguments on the other 
side rose and confronted her with grave faces. 
She saw, even while she was waiting for the 
lawyer’s answer, all the troublesome new 
cares, all the breaks in comfortable old habits, 
all the fresh anxieties that would have to 
bear her company for years, if this thing 
should come to pass; but the same flash re- 
vealed to her that it was her better nature 
which desired, her lower which shrank from it. 
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“The best possible arrangement for the 
child, undoubtedly,” said the lawyer with the 
alertness of relief. ‘‘ You would draw the 
income, of course—a liberal one, I believe. 
If you will give me your address, I shall 
communicate with you as soon as I have 
sifted matters, and can give you a clearer 
report. I will advance money myself for the 
needful expenses, so as to shorten the affair 
as much as possible.” 

“You will be able to stay and make 
arrangements now, I hope,” said Marion ; 
“about the funeral, I mean.” 

“Yes, but I must hasten matters. 
be in town again on Monday.” 

The manager of the hotel was summoned, 
and a further consultation ensued. It was 
found possible to arrange the funeral for 
Monday. 

“Tt is all settled,” Marion wrote to Barbara. 
“TI shall be home with the child on Tuesday. 
I have acted without consulting you, but I 
knew you would not blame me ; and had you 
blamed me, I must have done so all the 
same. I fancy we have both secretly looked | 
forward to this, and to cast her off now 
seemed simply impossible. The dear old 
man’s ‘substance’ will, I suspect, do much 
to reconcile people to our conduct. But 
what will Aunt Bevan say?” It may here 
be remarked parenthetically, that Aunt Bevan, 
having well weighed the matter, while with- 
holding any decided approval, showed more | 
sympathy than might have been looked for, 
a sympathy chiefly manifest in signs of in- 
creased affection for her nieces; and, in 
after years, and when in failing health, she | 
was heard to say of Lotta, then approaching | 
womanhood, that “ There were teachings and 
leadings of Providence connected with the 
child for which she felt a sense of thankful- 
ness.” 


I must 


CHAPTER IX.—THE FUNERAL. 


THE next day was Sunday. Marion did 
not go out till evening, when, leaving the 
little girl with Sarah, she found a dark-look- 
ing church with a ponderous pulpit and high 
pews, where she felt as much buried as 
though in prison. The congregation was 
small, and the preacher old and with a 
slumberous delivery. Marion had difficulty 
in keeping awake now the strain of fatigue 
and uncertainty was over, and kept con- 
stantly catching herself up to avoid nodding 
visibly, and she felt the severe eyes of an 
old woman in a flat bonnet watching her 
reprovingly from a gallery. 
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The service over, she hurried back to the 








hotel, which, seen from without, was of re- 
spectable though unassuming aspect, through 
the lighted streets. And then she fell to 
dreaming in the great chair in the room, 
which already bore a familiar aspect ; where 
already some fibres of her life had struck 
downwards and taken root. Naturally her 
thoughts turned first to the dead man in the 
silent chamber close by. Dead—ah! never 
more alive! He had arisen from the sleep 
of this mortal life, full of so many dreams, to 
the awakening of the spirit life. How soon 
had he been conscious of anything more 
than a freedom from pain, of relief from a 
burden long borne? How soon did he hear 
any voice speaking to him? Did Joanna 
meet him on the shore, and bid him wel- 
come? 

Marion, fresh from the solemnity of this 
second death-bed, to which her lot had so 
strangely called her, pondered much on 
these things. 

Sitting in the flickering firelight, she 
tried to follow out the subject still farther ; 
tried to imagine these two so unexpectedly 
cast on her sympathy, as they were now; 
but the mystery of the unseen world pressed 
too heavily on her in her state of weariness, 
and she ended by forcibly shaking off the 
thoughts she had begun by encouraging. 

Lotta was not quite well the next morning. 
She seemed to have a cold, and Marion kept 
her in bed, rather in terror lest anything 


| sufficiently serious should arise to prevent 


their going home, and feeling as if her 
motherly cares were already beginning to 
assert themselves. 

She felt tired and unnerved herself, and 
there seemed quite sufficient reason for 
escaping the funeral ; but, at the last mo- 
ment, even as she stood watching the dreary 
procession—the hearse and the one carriage 
containing the lawyer, doctor, and under- 
taker—leave the house, she repented. It 
seemed so cruel and desolate that the simple- 
minded, gentle old man should have no 
single pitying tear from some kindly in- 
terested heart dropped into his grave, that, 
following her sudden impulse, she sent for a 
cab and bade the driver take her quickly to 
the cemetery. The man in consequence set 
her down at the iron gates some time before 
the others arrived ; and, desiring the cab to 
wait, she went inside. 

It was a wretched wintry day. There had 
been a freezing river fog early in the morn- 
ing, but that had drifted away, and now little 
crystals of snow kept falling softly on her furs 
—lovely stars and tiny many-angled crosses, 
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white and pure, that she felt loth to brush 
away. 

There was a lodge near the gate, and a 
cross-looking old man was struggling into a 
rusty black coat, and bringing out a sort of 
hand-barrow or stand. 

“ They do give short notices anyway—that 
they do!” she heard him muttering. “ Folks 
seem to think as graves can be dug as easy 
as you can trench a potato, but graves is 
graves, and the soil all of a squelch, too, with 
the wet. It ain’t decent conduct neither to 
the dead, to hurry ’em into the ground so 
quick. It tries a man’s feelin’s, that it 
do.” 

A quiet-looking woman was standing in 
the lodge porch, and Marion thought she 
might as well wait under shelter, so she went 
up to her. Just as she reached the door to 
prefer her request, a sparrow which had been 
perching on the iron rails fluttered on to her 
hand. It was a common-looking little bird, 
but Marion loved the meanest of living 
things. The confidence of the little crea- 
ture touched her with keen pleasure, and 
she softly stroked its brown head with her 
finger. 

“ Ah,” said the woman, “ that’s one of my 
Joey’s pension-eers! He’s my poor little 
crippled boy, ma’am,” she explained; “ he 
lies on his couch by that there window all 
his time, and he do love to feed the birds.” 

“Tt is rather a dull home for the poor 
boy,” said Marion. 

“‘TIt do seem so, ma’am,” said the mother. 
“When we come here first, folks said as 
much, and some were foolish enough to be 
a-saying as he’d see the white sheets a-flittin’ 
about of moonlight nights. But I tell him 
most of ’em is only too glad of the chance of 
lying quiet, poor souls !” 

“He must be a great charge to you,’ 
Marion, 

“Well, ma’am, he is that, and I ain’t 
strong myself, but he’s wonderful contented 
and cheerful on the whole, and it makes any 
one forget their own aches and pains to see 
another suffer as he do. The parson’s with 
him now, ma’am, or I’d ask you to walk in. 
Ah, they’re a-coming, I see”—as a black 
object was seen approaching. 

The clergyman, in his surplice, now came 
out. The little procession formed, and the 
others making way for her, it fell out that 
Marion Bevan was chief mourner at this 
funeral, after all. 

Touching and holy are the words of our 
Church’s Burial Service. To Marion, as she 
listened, all petty, transitory cares seemed to | 
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rise and float away into the serene atmo- 
sphere of eternal realities. The things of this 
present world loosed for a moment their iron 
clutch, and allowed the things which belong 
to the real life to have their hour. Riches, 
vanities, ambitions, all fell back before the 
majesty of higher and truer thoughts, and, 
being weighed in the balances, were found 
wanting. 

When Marion got back she found Lotta 
up and dressed. 

The blind had been drawn up in the 
sitting-room, and she was watching the 
passers-by, and the snow-flakes which were 
fast whitening the roofs of the houses. She 
nestled into Marion’s arms, and they sat 
silently for a while; then Marion told her 
the story of the sparrow and the little boy. 
She listened with interest, but seemed to slip 
away from the reason which had taken Marion 
to the cemetery. 

“ And why should I try to make her think 
of it?” said she to herself. ‘I dare say it is 
the healthy instincts of her nature which 
make her turn away from the sadness, I 
know, too, that shyness will make children 
conceal their feelings, and so they get mis- 
understood.” 

The snow lay white on the shrubs and 
lawns at the Birches when they came home 
in the afternoon of the next day. It had 
covered up the green fields and sparkled 
brightly on the cedar boughs. The world 
was a spotless and unwritten page as yet, but 
hopping birds would soon print their hiero- 
glyphics over it ; footsteps of man and beast 
would leave their tracks there; it would be 
sullied by the inevitable stains of earth, and 
it would pass away. 

So with the new leaves in our lives. The 
blank page is laid before us, white and clean, 
as a fresh opportunity, a new beginning. It 
rests with ourselves, in great measure, what 
words shall be written there. 

“JT am come back, Miss Barbara!” cried 
Lotta’s shrill little treble, as she skipped joy- 
ously into the hall. “Jane, I am come back! 
Where’s Bunch?” and she was off to the 
kitchen. 

“We must be your aunties now, Lotta,” 
said Marion, as the child came dancing back, 
“and you will stay with us and be a comfort 
to us when we grow old.” 

“ My dear, dear aunties,” cried she, spring- 
ing up to kiss them; “and Lotta will stay 
with you and be a comfort to you when you 
grow old!” 

So the old home life, the new home life, 
began again. 
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GOD’S CALL TO REST. 


“ And they heard the voice of the Lord in the cool of the day.’ 


T morn each day God’s angel wakes, 
Kindles his lamp in heaven ; 


And its rays he flings 


On both serfs and kings : 
So his call to labour is given. 


His lamp goes out ; he lieth down, 
And bids men follow him now, 
From the warehoused street, 
From the fishers’ fleet, 
From the plain and the mountain brow, 


And though the voice be soft and low, 
As soundless as the dew, 
Tis the Friend above, 


*Tis His call of love 


Who through rest maketh all things new. 


Then heed it well, and quiet be; 
Follow this lead of heaven, 


And in kindly shade 


That thy God hath made, 


Take the rest to weariness given. 


B. W. G. 





THE RIGHT HAND AND ITS CUNNING. 
By Miss CHESSAR. 


“In Thy book all my members were written.” —PsALM cxxxix, 16. 


AN is distinguished from even the high- | 
est of the lower animals by the character 
ofhis hand. Monkeys have hands, but their | 
hands are far inferior in power to those of | 
man. We have only to give a few moments’ | 
thought to the various movements that can | 
be done by the hand to see how wonderful | 
an instrument it is. Along with it we must | 
consider the arm, at the end of which the | 
hand is placed. If a man will stretch out 
his right arm and try how much he can move 
it without bending it upwards, he will find | 
that he can reach up and down, out from his | 
body, and across his chest, and, in fact, can | 
swing his arm in circles in almost any direc- | 
tion. This power of moving is given by the | 
fact that the joint at the shoulder is of the | 
shape that is called a ball-and-socket joint, | 
very familiar to us in the hanging of those | 
chandeliers which.can be turned in any direc- 
tion. The freedom of motion of the arm is 
made greater by the shoulder-blades not | 
being held in their places by any other bone, | 
but only by the flesh of the back. Again, 
the collar-bones, in front, push the arms 
apart, and give greater reach to them. 

Holding the arms straight out, and trying 





what can be done by moving the lower part 
only—the fore-arm as it is sometimes called— 
we find, first, that we can bend the arm up- 
wards, and, holding it in that bent position, 
we can move it round by moving the shoulder 
joint. Again putting the arm straight out, 
and the hand in a line with it, we can, with- 
out moving the shoulder at all, turn the hand 
palm downwards or palm upwards; and, then, 
if we bend the arm at the elbow joint and 
combine the other movements with that and 
with the shoulder motion, we shall find that the 
hand can take a vast number of positions, and 
can be brought into contact in various ways 
with objects within its grasp. This power of 
turning the palm up or down results from the 
way in which the two bones of the fore-arm 
are fastened to each other, and to the bones 
of the upper-arm and the wrist. One bone— 
that of which we can feel the sharp point at 
the elbow—is joined to the bone of the upper- 
arm, and the two move on each other as a 
hinge allows a door to move backwards and 
forwards. But the turning power is given by 
the fact that the second bone, the one to 
which the wrist bones are fastened, is so tied 
to the bone of the elbow joint, that, while it 
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cannot slip away, it can yet roll over it, even 
when the elbow joint is held firm. 

The eight little bones of the wrist, arranged 
in two rows, and coming between the bones 
of the fore-arm and the hand, are held closely 
together ; but the elasticity of the substance 
which binds them together, and the way in 
which they are joined to the other bones, 
allow of all those easy movements backwards 
and forwards, and from side to side, of which 
the wrist is capable. 

Then comes the hand itself, and its frame- 
work is well worth notice. First there are 
five longish bones belonging to the fingers 
and the thumb, held together by flesh, but so 
that the thumb projects a good deal out from 
the rest. Then come the three bones of 
each finger and the two of the thumb, making 
in all nineteen bones from the wrist bones 
outwards. At their roots, the fingers and 
thumb have ball-and-socket joints, giving to 
all, especially to the thumb, much power of 
motion, though not to be compared with that 
of the shoulders. ‘Then all the other joints 
are hinge joints, allowing the fingers to bend 
forward and to clasp. ‘The open fingers are 
of different lengths ; but, closed on a pencil or 
ruler, the tips will be found in line, so that 
no part gets in the way; and the wonderful 
flexibility of the thumb, standing out from 
the rest of the fingers, yet being able to meet 
each one separately, and all together, gives the 
power of grasping any object of whatever 
shape, and of holding tightly to it. Mon- 
keys’ thumbs are short and imperfect ; man 
alone has a thumb which gives him complete 
power of grasping in all ways. 

Every moment, in moving the hand or the 
arm, we bring into play one or other of the 
many contrivances for allowing freedom of 
motion which we have mentioned; and be- 
cause we are always able to move the arm or 
hand as we desire, we do so thinking nothing 
of the marvellous number of movements we 
can perform. But if we through accident or 
disease lose some of this power, how much 
we feel the want! Nay, if we give a little 
attention to the series of motions made in 
writing, in sewing, in playing the pianoforte, 
above all in playing the violin, how are our 
wonder and admiration excited ! 

All the joints of these bones work softly : 
there is no creaking or jarring in the 
machinery when we are in health. The 
bones are tied together by strong bands pass- 
ing from one bone to another, and holding 
them so that they cannot slip, and cannot 
easily be pulled apart. Each bone has an 
elastic covering to the end where it meets its 











neighbour, and moves on it; and each joint 
is made to move easily by the presence of a 
little bag, containing a fluid substance some- 
thing like white of egg, which acts like the 
oil in a hinge, and makes the joint move 
smoothly. This “ joint-oil,” as it is some- 
times called, unlike that which we put on 
hinges, comes of itself in all our joints that 
are kept in motion. If we cease to use the 
joints, as happens sometimes in illness, the 
joints become dry, and rub harshly when we 
try to move them for the first time. How 
wonderful is this self-oiling apparatus ! 

The bones and their joints, and their 
power of movement, both apart and in com- 
bination, are very marvellous. But the mar- 
vel increases when we consider the means 
by which the machinery is set in motion, and 
the various cords which pull these bones, and 
make them take the positions that we desire 
they should assume. 

Under the skin, about which there will be 


a word or two to be said, there lie the masses | 


of our flesh, or of muscle, to use another term. 
If we put our fingers on that part of the front 
of the arm which lies between the shoulder 
and the inner part of the bend of the elbow 
joint, we shall feel a solid piece of flesh. If, 
holding the fingers of the right hand on the 
place indicated on the left arm, we raise the 
left hand slowly, we shall feel the flesh increase 
slightly in thickness—bulge up, as it were. 
If we lower the left hand, the flesh is felt 
again to go down under the fingers. Now, 
this raising and lowering of that piece of flesh 
is due to the movement of the muscle as 
we will that it should move. In the paper 
on “ Nerves and their Work” * it was stated 
that the whitish cords that run through the 
body from the brain take out messages from 
the brain as to what the muscles of the body 
are to do; and that those muscles which are 
influenced by our will are called voluntary 
muscles. Now, the muscles of the arm are 
voluntary muscles, and the will has the power 
of setting them in motion. When, therefore, 
we wish to move the arm, or any part of it, a 
message goes to that muscle which has the 
power of producing the exact motion that we 
desire, and straightway the movement follows. 
It will be said, how do the muscles move the 
bones? Each muscle is made up in a very 
beautiful fashion of thousands of tiny fibres 
placed side by side. The whole of the fibres 
are wrapped up in a covering of a thin but 
strong tissue, and this tissue is prolonged into 
what are called tendons, and these tendons 
grow strongly to the bones. If we imagine a 
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structure elastic but firm in the centre, and 


firm without being elastic at the ends, we 
shall have a fair idea of the qualities of a 
muscle with its tendons. If, then, we imagine 
such a structure fastened to two bones by its 
firm ends, it is quite evident that, if the struc- 
ture or muscle be made to contract in the 
middle, it will pull the bones so as to make 
them move up or down or in various ways, 
according as the force is made to bear upon 
them. After something of this fashion all 
the movable bones of the body are made to 
act. But in the hand a special and very 
noteworthy modification of the tendons takes | 
place. If all the flesh which has to move | 
the little joints of the fingers were close to 
them, the hands and fingers would be lumpy, 
and could not make the many delicate turns 
and twists that they can effect now. To pre- 
vent this the chief muscles which move the | 
fingers are placed right up in the arm, and 
the fingers are moved by long tendons, which 
take up very little room and yet serve to| 
make the bones move on their joints under | 
We can see some 








| of these moving on the back of the hand and | 
|in the front of the wrist, especially if the | 





hand and wrist are thin. 
The covering of the hand excites our ad- | 
miration as much as its framework, or the 
means by which this framework is so easily 
set in motion. Covering bones, muscles, 
and the padding of fat which gives round-| 
ness to the form, the skin lies outside all. 
This outer garment of the body has two very 
distinct layers, with which practically we are | 
all very well acquainted. Outside is the 
outer or scarf-skin, which, with its wrinkles, 
and ridges, and hollows, lies close upon and | 
acts as a covering to the inner, true, sensitive 
skin. This outer skin i is, speaking generally, 
quite destitute of feeling, and it acts as a 
protection to the inner skin ; without it the 
touch even of those who are dearest to us 
would produce keen pain, and not pleasure ; 
the winds of heaven would be hurtful, not 
healing ; the whole sensitive body would be 
one mass of suffering. It is this protecting 
skin which rises in a blister when a part is 
injured, and which is the safest application 
to the parts underneath if it can be left on 
in healing. It is this which is thick on the 
palms of the hands and on the soles of the 
feet, even in the tiniest babies ; it is this which 
thickens itself into hard places to meet the 
pressure either of tight boots or of workmen’s 
tools. It is not a dead, but a living skin, 
constantly growing from underneath, con- 
stantly rubbing off in scales as it comes | 





to the surface, The nails, which specially 
protect the particularly sensitive finger- 
tips, are only modifications of this scarf- 
skin. 

Underneath it lies the true skin, full of 
blood vessels and nerves of touch of the most 
exquisite fineness in size and keenness in 
feeling. All over the hands the touch nerves 
are very sensitive, especially in the palms 
and in the tips of the fingers, where rows of 
little projections rise up under the outer skin, 
each projection having in it a nerve-end, 
keenly alive to impressions of touch, The 
ridges and points of the tips of the fingers 
are places where the sense of touch is very 
exquisitely developed. 

See, then, what a perfect instrument the 
hand is—fashioned so accurately for its pur- 
pose! Ease of motion, quickness and grace 
of act, exquisite keenness and sensitiveness 
of touch, protection from injury, and arrange- 
ment of motive power so that nothing shall 
be in the way—all these are exhibited to our 
wondering gaze, as we contemplate the hand 
of man. Truly it is exquisitely adapted to 
be taught that skill which it possesses—that 
cunning of the right hand, by which man has 


| acquired and kept his dominion over the 


earth, and all the creatures given into his 
sovereignty. Not only does the strength of 
man’s 
mine, to plough the land, and to guide the 
vessel over the stormy deep ; but its sensi- 


| tiveness enables him to fashion threads fine 


as gossamer ; to draw, and to paint ; to mea- 
sure and weigh and divide with microscopic 
exactness. We cannot look around us, we 
cannot walk abroad, we cannot enjoy the 
comfort of our homes without seeing multi- 
tudinous proofs of what the skilled right 
hand can do for us. The right hand has 
an able and active assistant in “the left ; but 
the universal practice of mankind * puts 
the right hand forward as the doer. The 
awkwardness of the left-handed is proverbial. 
The work of the two together, like all regu- 


lated work of the body, is needed for per- | 


fection. 

Then what comfort do the exquisite struc- 
ture, the softness, the tenderness, the sensi- 
tiveness of the hand give in sickness, in 
sorrow, in the expression of affection! How 
the hand with its gentle touch soothes the 
sufferer, and allays the fever of the burning 
brow! How the trained hand of the skilful 
nurse comforts, and that of the surgeon brings 
sharp but welcome relief ! 

Again, with its wonderful power of move- 
ment, how much does the hand express! It 


| 











hand give him power to delve and || 
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| has a whole language of its own. It welcomes | its cunning are indeed to be reckoned among 
| and repels; it gives and it takes; it holds | the marvels of our wonderful frames ? 
| and it loosens; it refuses and it prays. Ex-| Holy Scripture itself testifies to the skill of 
pressive of character as is every part of the | the hand, when, in language such as we can 
body, none shows more than the hand. There | understand, it tells us that, it is the hand of 
are hands that tell of indolence and others | the Lord that hath made and fashioned us ; 
|| of industry, hands that deceive and hide, | it is His hand which holds us when we are| 
| hands that have no power to help, and hands _ ready to fall; it is the “right hand of the 
|| that are good, true, faithful, and helpful— | Lord which hath the pre-eminence—the right 
| hands that one can trust. Has not enough | hand of the Lord that bringeth mighty things 
|, been said to show that the right hand and | to pass.” 








“NONE, SAVE THIS STRANGER.”’ | 


“* The calm retreat, the quiet shade, 
With prayer and praise agree, 
And seem by Thy sweet bounty made 
For those who follow Thee.” 


CowPer. 
on he a village among ; masters kind. But after the tour of the 
- the Southdowns | village had been made, and the Frenchmen, 


there stands a/| as was supposed, gone on their way, a small) 
, little church, | crowd was seen collecting at the church door, 
Es picturesque | and it was reported that the men were in the 
outside and| church—on no good errand of course, for 
beautiful in-| were they not foreigners and Romanists? 
side, meet for| And were there not articles worth stealing | 
the worship of | within the building? This was the rumour 
God. ‘Twelve | which reached the ears of one who went at} 
years ago this| once to look—and what was the sight which 
church was| met her eyes? In the centre aisle, with face 
bare, neglect-| towards the East, bent head and folded 
ed, and almost | hands, knelt one of the strangers, engaged in 
a ruin; but| silent prayer; while his companion held the 
through the| patient brute at the porch without, soon 
energy of the| doubtless to go within and pray, while the 
then newly-ap- | other waited in his turn. A little group of 
pointed vicar, | children stood on the road outside, whisper- 
and the kindness and munificence of many | ing and tittering. The simple devotion of 
friends and patrons, it has been changed to | these poor foreigners, who could pray alone 
what it is, a little gem among country parish- |in church in broad daylight and not be 
ichurches. Ever since its re-opening its | ashamed, was new to them, and therefore 
;doors have stood constantly open, as the | laughable. 
doors of all God’s houses should, to admit | For more than eleven years this church 
His fresh air and beautiful sunlight, and to | had stood open, inviting her members to 
afford a quiet retreat where toiling and weary | enter during the pauses of their daily toil, 
men and women may disburden themselves, | and refresh their souls by prayer within her 
and private prayers be possible. | sacred walls, and had, as far as was known, 
One lovely day last June, when the roses | invited in vain. Two poor travellers, sons 
were all in bloom and the hay was lying in | of a foreign soil, and children of a differ- 
the meadows, two travelling Frenchmen, in | ing faith, had been (it was supposed) the 
charge of a performing bear, passed through | very first to make use of a privilege dis- 
the village. They took the animal to the | regarded so long. It did not matter to 
principal houses of the parish, where it went | them that they could not speak our lan- 
through its tricks, receiving, together with | guage, and did not understand our creed: 
/more substantial forms of sympathy, much | the solemn arches, the quiet aisle, the crim- 
| compassion for its captive condition ; though, | son-draped altar, above all the speechless 
nie the poor bear seemed docile, and its | tender Figure on the Cross, pictured on the 
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painted window above—spoke to their hearts, 
and made a familiar home for them in this 
strange land: it was the House of their God, 
and they could speak to Him there. 

May not we of the English Communion 
stoop to learn alesson of these poor foreigners? 
To how very many is prayer possible only in 


| the quiet of the church? Companions and 


noise are with them everywhere else. 


| there can they “be still and know that He | 
| Can it be well, then, that it should | 


is God.” 
| be said of our quiet open church, “ There 
| was not found to give glory to God, save 
| this stranger ?” FRANCIS CARR. 





MANNA AND CORN. 


Slature and the Supernatural. 


By THE Rev. HUGH 


MACMILLAN, LL.D. 


“ And the manna ceased on the morrow after they had eaten of the old corn of the land.””—Josuva v. 12. 


y=. conjectures have been formed 
regarding the nature of the manna 
which every morning whitened like hoar-frost 
the ground around the encampment of the 
Israelites in the wilderness. It was indeed 
a miraculous substance in the sense of its 
having been provided at the very time when, 
and in the very circumstances where, it was 
required. We can see most conspicuously 
God’s hand put forth from behind the veil of 
His ordinary providence, in the abundance 
and unfailing regularity of the supply, and in 
the exceptional feature of its corruption if 
kept over an ordinary day, and its preserva- 
tion if reserved for the Sabbath. But we 
have no reason to believe that it was in itself 
a miraculous substance, a material previously 
unknown, created specially for the purpose 
and coming down straight from heaven. God 
economises the supernatural element in His 
working, and makes use of ordinary means 
as far as they will go. He did not create 
miraculous loaves and fishes in the miracle at 
Capernaum ; He only increased the fisher- 
man’s scanty meal into a feast for thousands; 
and the extended loaves and fishes were in 
all respects the same as those which formed 
the starting-point of the miracle. And we 
have every reason to believe that His mode 
of operation was not different in the desert 
of Sinai. He who used the ordinary thorny 
growth of the desert as the medium of His 
transcendent revelation when He appeared 
in the burning bush, and converted the 
simple shepherd’s rod in the hand of Moses 
into a serpent, and made it the instrument of 
compassing the deliverance of Israel by signs 
and wonders, would in all likelihood employ 
on this occasion a substance indigenous to 
the desert as the basis of the great miracle 
which He wrought for the supply of the daily 
bread of His people. Such a substance 
might well have been the white hard exuda- 
tion that drops from the thorns of the tama- 


| risk shrub, and frequently covers the ground 
| to a considerable extent, which is used for 
| food at the present day by the Arabs, and to 
which they give the name of manna. We 
| cannot expect to trace an exact correspond- 
| ence, for some of the qualities and conditions 
of the manna of Scripture were unmistakably 
supernatural. It is sufficient if the natural 
| object could serve as a mere fulcrum for the 
miracle. 
But whatever might have been the nature 
| and origin of the mysterious substance which 
God made use of, it is evident that the 
|manna was intended to serve a wise and 
| gracious purpose in the religious economy of 
| the Israelites. They had followed Moses into 
| the wilderness beyond the reach of ordinary 
food ; where, owing to the nature of the soil 
and climate, they could neither sow nor reap, 
and where there was no native provision for 
their wants. They were in the wilderness in 
obedience to God’s command, to be trained 
and disciplined under His own immediate 
eye, and amid simple and severe conditions 
favourable for the checking of all that was 
| evil in them and fostering all that was good, 
in order that they might thus be fit to occupy 
the Holy Land, and to become God’s holy 
priesthood for the blessing of all the families 
of the earth. God therefore engaged to give 
them what they could not provide for them- 
selves. He who said that if we seek first the 
kingdom of God and His righteousness, all 
other things that we truly need will be given to 
us, furnished a remarkable illustration of the 
truth of the promise in the experience of the 
| Israelites. ‘There was no want to those who 
|feared God and did His will; bread was 
| given to them and their water was sure, even 
| if the bread had to come down from heaven, 
|and the water had to be produced from the 
| flinty rock by the smiting of the miraculous 
|rod. ‘The whole life of the Israelites in the 
wilderness was a life of visible dependence 
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upon the providence of God. They were the 
pilgrim nation, strangers and sojourners with 
God. They dwelt in His tent, they ate of 
His salt, and He made Himself directly 
chargeable for their safety and provision. 


| What He did for other people by roundabout 


secondary means, He did for them directly 
and immediately. The arm that to other 


| nations was clothed with the ordinary ways 


and means by which human food is supplied, 
to them was made bare. They saw behind 
the scenes, as it were, and God appeared to 
them visibly as the source of all their bless- 
ings. ‘They had renounced the life of sense 
for the life of faith, and realised that man 
does not live by bread alone, but by every 
word that cometh out of the mouth of God. 
But this supernatural life was not to last 
for ever. It was appropriate to the wilder- 
ness, God’s special dwelling-place as it were, 
where there was nothing but God and nature; 
but it was not suitable to the Promised Land, 
where all the conditions of a natural human 
life existed, and which was the haunt of man 
as well as the scene of nature’s most benefi- 
It was necessary, when in 
the desert, where man could not sow or 
reap, or procure support by his own efforts, 
that he should be fed with manna from 
heaven ; but in a region of agriculture, where 
man’s ordinary labour sufficed to supply his 
ordinary wants, the manna would be alto- 
gether superfluous. And accordingly we 
read that when the Israelites first tasted of 
the corn of Canaan at Gilgal, the manna 


| which had been their food for so many years 


previously ceased at once. The natural, 


| which is always, superseded the supernatural, 


which is only occasional. The miracle must 
give place to the common processes of life. 


| The training of the Israelites in the wilder- 
| ness was that of children, in which all things 


were done for them; but the training of the 


| Promised Land was that of grown-up men who 
| were to keep themselves. 


As a father feeds 
his children in his household while they are 
children, but when they are old enough to 


|| leave the parental roof he allows them to 
| take upon themselves the burden of their 


own support, along with the active duties of 
life; so He who fed the children of Israel at 
His own table in the wilderness, when He 
brought them into the Promised Land left 
them to provide their own food in the sweat 


| of their face, and to undertake the work of 
| persons who had grown strong and wise and 


capable under His fostering care. 
The manna ceasing when the Israelites ate 


of 








that God’s help is given, not to supersede 
our self-help, but to enable us to help our- 
selves. He gave manna when the Israelites 
could not provide their own food, and con- 
tinued it only till they were able to supply 
themselves. ‘Thus was it with our Saviour’s 
miracles of healing. He removed the dis- 
abilities which prevented the sufferers from 
earning their own bread and helping them- 
selves in the struggle of life. Those who 
were lagging behind their fellows in the race 
because of physical weakness and incapacity, 
He brought to the front, and restored to 
them in full vigour the power which would 
enable them henceforth to hold their own. 
And there His aid stopped. 
cumber any one with help ; He did not enrich 
any one or give to any one advantages which 
others did not possess ; He simply gave the 
subjects of His miraculous cures the power 
to help themselves. And as in natural so 
does God act in spiritual things. He helps 
us to help ourselves. We must work out our 
own salvation, for it is God that worketh in 
us both to will and to do of His good 
pleasure. No one can truly know what it is 
to find his sufficiency in God but he who 
puts forth all the strength which he himself 
possesses. 
strive to do all, and strive in vain, that we can 


have an experimental consciousness of God’s | 
almighty aid. And thus the believer feels that | 


God’s strength is made perfect in his own 
weakness. 

The difference between manna and corn is 
most suggestive. Manna was a supernatural 
product produced directly by Divine power. 
It came to the Israelites in the wilderness 
without any toil or trouble of their own. No 


tiller of the ground had wrought for it in the | 


sweat of his face, and therefore it was but 
little esteemed by the Israelites. They soon 


lost their relish for it; it became tasteless | 


and insipid, and their souls loathed it in the 
end. It could not possibly satisfy natures so 


constituted that all their truest joys should | 
come from sorrows, all their highest gains 
from losses, and all their noblest achieve- | 
ments from the sorest pains and greatest | 
What was easily procured minis- | 


sacrifices. 
tered no satisfaction. But corn, on the other 
hand, implies and involves great and con- 
tinuous labour. 
sustained in parting with the seed-corn. 
There is much sweat of the face in preparing 
the ground for its reception; faith is exer- 


cised in entrusting it to the earth ; patience | 
and hope in watching its growth and waiting | 
the corn of Canaan teaches us the lesson | for its ripening; and toil again is required in | 


It is exactly in proportion as we | 


A sacrifice is made, a loss | 





He did not en- || 
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| reaping, storing, and preparing the harvest 

for bread. ‘Thus at every step and stage of 
|| its growth and preparation for food the corn 
|| demands the sweat of the face and the sorrow 
| of the soul, and requires that man should be 
| a fellow-worker with God. And is there not 
'| the same wide difference in spiritual things 
| between manna and corn—between what is 
| given to us without any toil or trouble of 
our own, and what is wrought out for us and 
in us, as the result of our own toil and, it 
may be, our own sad or sore experience ? No 


| should like to get heavenly blessings straight 
| out of God’s hands. But the rule of the 
| Divine kingdom is, “no cross, no crown.” 
| Divine blessings are different from fairy 
| favours. ‘The same law that enjoined that in 
|| the sweat of our face we should eat our 
|} natural bread, has enjoined that in the sweat 


| We pray to God for heavenly-mindedness, 
and God, in answer to our prayer, places us 
| in circumstances in which this grace will be 


weaned by disappointment, failure, or sorrow 
from earth, we put our trust in heaven. We 
cannot get any natural blessing that is worth 


denying effort; and assuredly we cannot get 
any spiritual blessing without a similar 
expenditure of toil and trouble. In no other 
way would God's spiritual or natural bless- 
| ings do us good. Only in this Divine way 


discipline, counteracting the evil tendencies 
of our nature, enabling us to sympathize with 
the plans and hopes of God, and fitting us 
for the enjoyment of His everlasting rest. 





| Land, God gave them at first the corn of 
| their enemies, as He had given them the 
| manna of the wilderness. They spoiled the 
| granaries of the former inhabitants of the 
| land, and subsisted upon the fruit of their 
| labour. They ate corn for which they them- 


| houses which they themselves had not built. 
| That was necessary—just as it is necessary 


| mother’s nourishment, and the young plant 
| by the provision stored up in the seed. 


ceased. When it was done the Israelites 
| would have to sow and reap their fields in 
|| order to get a new supply; they would have 
| 





doubt we should prefer manna to corn; we | 


| of the soul we should eat our spiritual bread. | 


| the result of our own experience. He takes | 
| away some cherished object or beloved per- | 
| son, or defeats some favourite plan; and | 


| 

| having except by patient waiting and self- | 

does the procuring of them act as a heavenly | 
When the Israelites entered the Holy | 

| selves had not toiled, as they inhabited | 


| for the child to be supported at first by its | 


But this old corn would last only a little | 
while; it would cease as the manna had | 


hands. And how significant of the new 
life which it nourished was the new corn in 
these circumstances! The Israelites looked 
forward from the wilderness to the Promised 
Land as the place of consummation and rest. 
All conflict, hardship, and toil would there 
be over for ever ; all hopes and desires would 
be fulfilled ; and life would be one long holi- 
day of ease and enjoyment in a land flowing 
with milk and honey. But they found that 
their former discipline in the new circum- 
stances was not ended, but only changed in 
its character; that amid golden corn-fields 


and rich pastures and luxuriant vineyards, | 


they would have to practise in even higher 
degree the virtues which the wilderness-life 
called forth. The tenure of the Holy Land 
was a moral one, and only on stern moral 
conditions could it be owned. ‘They had to 
enter it as armed soldiers and to conquer 
every inch of it; and they had to hold it by 
| a repetition of the same toils and self-denials 
by which they had won it. And how sym- 
bolical was the new corn of the land—the 
bread for which they toiled in the sweat of 
their face—of this life of self-conquest and 
devotion which it sustained! It might seem 
that their life in the wilderness, directly sup- 
ported by God and under His immediate 
care, was higher and more heavenly than 
their life in Canaan, sowing and reaping their 
fields, and providing for their wants by their 
own labour. But it was not so; for the 
| wilderness-life fed by the manna of heaven, 
/was only an introduction to, and a pre- 
| paration for, the higher life of Canaan fed by 
the corn of earth. And let us remember this 
solemn fact when we are tempted to think 
that life spent in directly religious acts in the 
sanctuary, at the communion-table, in the 
closet, a holier and more acceptable life to 
God than the life spent in the place of busi- 
ness and in our homes, in every-day duties 
|and labours. When we look beyond any 
wilderness of trial and discipline in which we 
may be at present toiling and struggling to 
any promised land of fulfilled hope and rest 
in the future, we must bear in mind the fact 
that we shall then be fed not by manna that 
costs us nothing, but by corn which requires 
toil and self-denial. The higher life upon 
which we enter is only a more serious and 
painful life than we had known before. 

The incident of the manna of the wilder- 
ness giving place to the corn of Canaan is in 
entire harmony with all God’s dealings with 
man. The dispensation that was inaugurated 
| by supernatural manifestations is carried on 





to provide for themselves by the toil of their 
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by common helps, and through the homely | 
experiences of human life. ‘The signs and | 
wonders which opened a new era, or were | 
needed to produce faith in great emergencies, 
are not perpetuated in ordinary circumstances. 
The creation commenced with a stupendous 
miracle, but is preserved by the quiet and 
uniform methods of nature. The law of 
Moses, that was given amid the thunders and 
lightnings of Sinai, was put in force through- 


work and wait for his Lord. The enthusiastic 
disciple must go down from the Mount 
where he has seen his Lord transfigured, and 
amid commonplace cares, duties, and trials, 
strive to work out his salvation with fear and 
trembling, and to make the world fairer and 
happier because of his presence and his work 
in it. 

God gives, at appropriate times, meat to 
eat which the world knoweth not of—hidden 


out the continuous history of Israel by its | manna, living bread direct from heaven. And 
own solemn sanctions. The Christianity | when the manna is withdrawn and we are 
which first took its place in history by the | supplied with corn—with human nature’s 
aid of astonishing miracles appealing to the | daily food—let us seek to profit by what the 
senses, now maintains its position by its own | manna has done for us and taught us. We 
unobtrusive spiritual power. The gifts of| have received spiritual food that we may 
Divine inspiration, which were shown objec-| have grace and strength to carry on the 
tively to men in the tongues of flame and | common duties of life. We have tasted that 
the mighty rushing winds of Pentecost, were | the Lord is gracious on the Holy Mount that 
discontinued when the work of the Holy| we may follow hard after Him along the 
Ghost was carried on spiritually in all places | beaten paths of life. The life imparted by 








and in all hearts. What is necessary on the | 
stage of initiation disappears from the stage 
of a fixed institution. The morning glow 
fades into the common light of day; the 
heavenly manna of the desert merges into 
the corn of the cultivated land. Our Saviour 
said even of Himself, the archetype of the 
manna, that it was expedient that he should 
go away from the disciples and from the| 
world. ‘The continued presence of the Saviour | 
visibly upon earth would have been a con- | 
tinual stimulus to the faculty of wonder and | 
awe, and in that respect would have been hurt- | 
ful to the life of faith. It was necessary there- 
fore that He should be withdrawn from sight, 
in order that He might be apprehended in His | 
true character by the soul. The supernatural | 
life in the visible presence of Jesus must | 
merge into the natural life of faith and hope | 
amid ordinary circumstances. ‘The restored | 
demoniac would have liked to remain con- | 
stantly with Jesus, feeding upon the manna 
of Christ’s wonderful words and deeds. But 
Jesus knew that it would not be good for | 
himself or others that he should thus repose 
idly upon the bosom of incarnate love and | 
be sustained in this miraculous way; and | 
therefore sent him away to proclaim to others 
the wonderful tidings of his restoration, and | 
to find that in doing good to others he was 
getting good to his own soul; to feed upon 
the corn sweetened to him by his own toil 
and trouble. The young believer who has | 
seen with rapturous eye the ascended Saviour | 
on the throne of glory must forego the con- | 
templation of the sublime spectacle, and 
return to the streets of Jerusalem, and there, 
among the hard realities of every-day life, 





| 


Divine power must be sustained by human 
means. ‘The extraordinary, appropriate to 
times of religious exciternent, must pass into 
the ordinary experience. What is the birth 
of a remarkable occasion must become the 
habit of an ordinary life. If we only have 
faith, the corn of every-day duty will minister 
to us nourishment and growth in grace, as 
truly as the manna of special communion 
and fellowship with Jesus at His own table. 
The corn is as much God’s gift as the manna. 
It is as wonderful and as Divine. It is as 
truly heavenly food, and it is the food con- 
venient for us. Our bodies, if nourished ex- 
clusively by organized materials and chemi- 
cally prepared food, would waste and starve ; 
and our souls, if fed exclusively upon spiritual 
things, would become weak and inane. This 
common every-day life of ours—whose petty 
details and weary routine we are apt to regard 
as inconsistent with the high ideals of the 
soul—is in reality the most sacred and mo- 
mentous thing in the universe. Let us seek 
by the grace of God to make it what Jesus 
made it by His experience on earth. Let 
us adorn the doctrine of God our Saviour, 
not by fellowship with Himself only in the 
lonely wilderness, not by communion with 
His people on sacramental occasions only, 
but by the spectacle to the world of our in- 
dustry, our purity, our truth, our honesty, 
our kindness and charity in all our duties 
and relationships. And thus we shall con- 
tinue to eat angel’s food ; and: while labour- 
ing for the meat that perisheth, we shall be 
nourished and strengthened at the sanie time 
by the meat that endureth unto everlasting 
life. 
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A Syrian City, 


SUNDAY EVENINGS WITH THE CHILDREN. 


By ALEXANDER MACLEOD, D.D. 


FIRST EVENING. 


Opening Hymn: “ We bring no glittering treasure.’”’ Les- 


son: 2 Kings v. 1—13. Concluding Hymn: ‘“ Now the day | 


is over.’ 


I 


i fgoe story of Naaman the Syrian is one 
of many stories in the Bible which 
show us the thoughts of God about little 
people. 

Perhaps everybody in Syria, certainly every- 
body in Naaman’s house, thought Naaman’s 
wife, or Naaman himself, the greatest person 
of the house. But in the sight of God, the 
greatest person was the little captive out of 
the land of Israel, the little maid who waited 
on Naaman’s wife. 

God needed some one to remember Him 
in Syria, and to speak for Him in Naaman’s 
house. Naaman could not doit. He did 
not know God. He knew the King of 


| Syria and the king’s captains, and the king’s. 
| fighting men ; and he knew all about swords 
| and shields and bows and arrows and battles. 
| But he knew nothing about God. No more 
| did the great lady who was his wife. He 
| and she were mighty people in the land, but 
they were poor heathens all the same, and 
did not know God. But the little maid who 
served in their house knew Him. She knew 
more than the mighty man her master did, 
more than the lady she waited on did. She 
knew God. She was only a little girl, a mere 
servant, and a slave besides—one of the 
poorest, saddest kinds of servants—but it 
was she and not any of the great people— 
she and no one else in all that Syrian land— 
whom God chose to remember Him. Of 
this poor, humble slave girl He said: “ This 
child shall be my greatest here. She shall 
speak for Me in this heathen land, and tell 
of my power and my love.” 
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Il. 

The next thing this story shows is, that it 
was not because this poor girl was little, or 
because she waited on Naaman’s wife, or be- 


| cause she had been brought away captive out 
| of the land of Israel, that God chose her to 








be His greatest servant in Syria and to speak 
for Him in Naaman’s house. It was because 
she only in all that land knew God and was 
able to tell of His power and His love. 

God does not choose people for His great 
places because of outside things, but only 
and always because there is knowledge of 
Him and love to Him in the heart. Big 
bulk or little bulk, riches or poverty, palace 
or hovel—God passes these things and things 
like these by. He searches for knowledge 
of Himself, for love to Himself, and where 
He finds these, in high or low, in bond or 
free, He makes His choice. If He finds 
these in a hovel, and in the poorest form on 
earth, or in a child, even if that child should 
be a slave, and one who is counted nobody 
in the house she serves, He will not pass by, 
His choice will rest there. He will lift up 
that little child, that slave who is nobody in 
the house, and give her a place beside Him- 
self, and say to her: “Thou shalt speak here 
for Me.” 

It was because this little captive out of the 
land of Israel knew God, and alone in all 
Syria knew Him, and because she loved Him 
and was good, for this reason and for no 
other, God chose her to be a speaker for Him. 


Im. 

The third thing this story helps us to 
understand is, that if the little captive out of 
the land of Israel knew God better and loved 
Him better than anybody in Syria, it was 
because she had been taught to do that 
before. 

Knowledge of God does not grow up in 
the heart, any more than knowledge of stars 
or trees or books. Just like other lessons, it 
has to be learned and got by heart. And 
once on a time, on her mother’s knee, or at 
school, in happier days, this little captive 
had had to learn this lesson. And not once 
but many times she had to learn it, and to 
set her whole heart on learning it. And not 
once but many times she had to answer 


| when her mother or her teacher tried her to 


see if she had learned aright. And being in 


those days a mere child, I dare say, some- 
times, when she heard her companions shout- 
ing outside at their play, her eyes would fill 
| with tears, and she would say to herself: 
“It is so tiresome to be learning lessons.” 





But now her life is all changed. She looks 
back to those days as the happy days of her 
life. Now also she sees the good, which 
then she did not see. And now, with tears 


of a different kind in her eyes, she thinks || 


thankfully of the dear father and mother who 
kept her at her lessons and taught her con- 
cerning God. 

And, although this thought never came 
into her mind, although she never dreamed 
when she was telling her mistress of Samaria 
and the prophet there, that she was doing 
anything great or good, it was because, in 
the happy years of her life, she had been 
taught to know God and love Him, that God 
in her sad years put this crown on her life 
and made her a speaker for Him. 


IV. 


By this story we may learn next some of 
the reasons which God has for sending 
trouble to children. 

Unless this little maid had suffered, she 
could not have been just where God wanted 


her to be, when she was needed to speak for: 


Him. She suffered things the very hardest 
to bear which a child can suffer. Only a few 
years back—perhaps only a few months 
back—she was a happy little girl in one of 
the homes in Israel. The land of Syria, 
where ‘she’*now was, joins on to the land 
where she was born. As she went out with 
her mistress along the Syrian roads she could 
see the hills of her native land. Yes! on 
those very hills, blue in the distance, lie the 
ruins of her once happyhome. As she casts 
her eyes that way the vision of the cottage 
on the hill-side comes back into her heart, 
and the faces and forms of the dear ones 
who loved her there. Father, mother, sisters, 
brothers, she sees them all again, she hears 
their voices, she joins with them in the 
morning and evening psalm. And then that 
vision passes, and another comes into its 
place, and it is night, and there is a sud- 
den tumult on the hill. A storm of wild 
shouting rouses them all out of sleep. The 
door is burst open. Fierce soldiers burst in. 
She sees the blood on her father’s face from 
his death wound. She sees her mother tied 
with ropes and led away to be sold; and all 
the children led out, and all separated ; and 
she is an orphan and a slave; and life 
has changed for her and for them for ever- 
more. ' 

If, when all that horror fell into her young 
life, she thought of God and of the Divine love 
her father and mother trusted in, it must have 
seemed a great darkness to her. Could God 
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‘love them and suffer such misery to fall upon 
| them? And what could God’s thoughts con- 
| cerning herself be when He suffered her to 
| be catried away captive out of the land of 
| Israel? 

| If such thoughts came into her mind at 
| the time of her suffering, the explanation of 
| them comes now. Now she learned why she 
had to pass through so much. By the steps 
|of sorrow and bereavement she was led to 
| Naaman’s house, and to the daily spectacle 
| of his leprosy, and into the confidence of the 
lady she served, and to a moment when she 
pitied her master with the pity of God that 
was in her heart, and to another moment 
when she told of the prophet who could heal 
her master, and last of all, up to the throne 
which God built for her in this book. 

Yes, through the tribulations she suffered 
she passed up to a place among God’s 
throned ones—among the saintly women 
and holy men who spake and acted for Him 
in the days of old. And although we do not 
know her name, God knows it, and the holy 
angels know it, and one day we too shall 
know it. 


Now, although I have tried to mix up the 
lessons with the story itself, there are three 
which I should like to put a special mark on, 
because they are lessons which it is good for 
children to get by heart. 

The first is that you should not despise 
servants. Perhaps God has sent one of His 
angels, or helpers, in the form of a servant 
into your home, as He sent the little maid 
from Israel into Naaman’s. 

The next is, that you should not weary 
over the lessons you have to learn at school. 
You never can know till long after—and this 
little maid from Israel did not know till long 
after—the good which lessons—especially 
lessons about God—will bring to those who 
have learned them well. 

And the last is, that you should not look 
upon sickness and bereavement as altogether 
evil. There is good in the heart of the evil. 
Often they are messengers sent from God to 
draw you nearer to His heart. It is a trial 
very hard to bear, when God takes father or 
mother away. And the home is very dark 
when he takes both. But for children to 








| 
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SECOND EVENING. 


“What strange and wondrous story.” 


Opening Hymn: 
Concluding Hymn: ‘‘ Now the day 


Lesson i Luke x. 25—37. 
1S over. 

When the cholera first came to this country, 
a poor young lass in a Scottish village was 
first beginning to learn the greatness of God’s 
love for His people. But what she saw 
caused her to fall into great trouble of soul. 
The terrible sickness made no difference 
between the good and the bad. It even 
sometimes passed the doors of people noto- 
rious for their evil lives and entered those of 
the best-living servants of God. 

It was like this young lass that she would 
not have been surprised if any night the 
sickness had come to herself. She had not 
yet learned to think of herself as one whom 
Jesus loved. What troubled her was, that 
the sickness fell on homes which she had all 
her days looked upon as protected by His 
love. 

Her trouble took its rise in the Ninety-first 
Psalm, the psalm which the Tempter quoted 
when he wanted the Saviour to cast Him- 
self down from a pinnacle of the Temple. 
In that psalm, when a little girl at school, 
she had learned by heart these words :— 

“No plague shall near thy dwelling come, 
No ill shall thee befall : 
For thee to keep in all thy ways 
His angels charge He shall.” 
And through all the years which had gone 
over her since, she had believed that these 
words were a promise which the faithful 
Saviour would be sure to fulfil. Yet now a 
time had come to her native village in which 
fulfilment of this promise might be looked 
for; and there was no fulfilment of it. 

She said to her soul: ‘‘ Soul, has God for- 
gotten His promise? Or, are those on whom 
the plague has fallen not His people? Or, 
are the words mere words and no promise? 
Or, is it I who am ignorant and have not 
yet learned what they mean?” And her 
soul replied: “ Margaret, Margaret Hope, 
art thou not as yet a mere child in the Scrip- 
tures ; and dost thou dare to ask of its words, 
if they are mere words and no promise?” 

At that, a great silence fell upon Mar- 
garet’s soul. And she took up her Bible 
and the psalm which had plunged her into 
trouble, and began to read, and think, and 


whom this trial is sent, as for the child who | pray, and to sit like a child at the feet of 
had been carried away captive out of the land | God, until He should be pleased to give her 





of Israel, God’s purpose is love. By the | the right understanding of the words. 

very things they suffer they may be prepared,| For fourteen days, almost day and night, 
as this little captive was, to be helpers of | taking little sleep, eating little food, her soul 
others who suffer, and in the end to bring | sat in this silence, in this search for God’s 
them, as she brought Naaman, to God. | meaning, at the feet of God. Do not smile 
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at her, you who have had parents or teachers 
to tell you the meaning as you read: you 
who see the meaning all clear. She had no 
parent, no teacher, no help from man. She 
was in darkness and had to work her own 
way through the darkness to the truth. But 
she bent herself with all her young strength 
and heart to find the truth. Verse by verse, 
word by word, poring over each, praying 
over each, she read. It seemed so plain, so 
clear: ‘‘There shall no evil befail thee, 
neither shall any plague come nigh thy 
dwelling,” that she was sometimes in despair 
of ever seeing anything else in the words. 
Then she would read the psalm from begin- 
ning to end: then she would compare it 
with other psalms and other passages of 
Scripture. And still no light came to her. 
There was the promise—clear as a sunbeam : 
“Neither shall any plague come nigh thy 
dwelling ;” and there, outside, at that very 
moment, was a real plague wrapping the 
dwellings of God’s people round and round 
with the fog of death. 

At length, however, light began to dawn 
upon her, but in a strange, unlooked-for way. 
An assurance fell upon her soul and spread 
gently over it, that although she might never 
come to see the real meaning, the words 
were God’s; and, in His good time, if not 
here in this world, then in the next, He 
would make their meaning plain to her. 
And she was thanking God for this, and was 
about to close the Bible for the night and 
rest in what she had come to, when her eye 
caught the first words of the previous psalm 
—the ninetieth—and in a moment the whole 
rich meaning of the ninety-first flashed into her 
souland throughand through her like a sudden 
burst of morning light. “ Lord, Thou hast been 
a dwelling-place in all generations.” Thou! 
God Himself. This,—not the house in the 
city, or the village, but God Himself,—He 
was the dwelling which no plague could enter, 
which no evil could touch. The great dark 
wall of her ignorance fell down. ‘The psalm 
which troubled her was a psalm which set 
forth God as the dwelling-place and habitation 
of His people. And the promise was to those 
who made Him their habitation. A great joy 
took hold of her, and a new deep trust in God. 
She was like one whom an angel has lifted 
nearer heaven. She felt that God was, in- 
deed, a dwelling-place for His people; and 
even, although at first in a timid way, that He 
would be a dwelling-place for her. Then, 
like a child to its mother, she went closer to 
God, taking refuge in His love and good- 





knowing and having God as the dwelling- 
place of her soul. 

But when God sends a joy like this into 
any soul, it is always because it has some 
work to do. It is like the food He gave to 
Elijah under the juniper-tree, in the strength 
of which the prophet had to go forty days 
and forty nights. And so it turned out with 
Margaret Hope. The pestilence did not 
touch her. But when that was beginning to 
be forgotten, at the end of five years from 
the time of her soul’s trouble, a great trial 
fell on her. A disease almost worse than the 
pestilence laid hold of her face. And, first, 
one little bit of her face and then another 
was eaten away until at last the whole centre 
of her face was gone. Margaret could no 
longer go out of doors—except at night. 
The doctors hung a patch of green silk over 
her face, but it was so painful to look upon, 
that she had no choice but shut herself up 
in her room. And she became a prisoner. 
Except far away over the roofs of the houses 
she never saw the green fields again, nor a 
flower, except when pitying friends brought 
her a posy from their gardens. Morning 
after morning she rose to her weary task of 
winding pirns for the weavers in the village. 
A little girl came daily to do her few mes- 
sages, and that was her outer life. But it 
was not her real life. Her real life was hid 
with Christ in God. Her real home also was 
in God. She never went back from the joy 
which she had learned from the two psalms. 
Day by day she said to her soul: “Soul, 
thou art not in an attic as I am, nor do thine 
eyes look forth from over a face all wasted 
with disease. Thou dwellest in mansions on 
high, in God Himself, and thine eyes behold 
the King in His beauty.” It was while Mar- 
garet was in the first stages of this trial that 
I first visited her. I found her studying her 
Bible. And very soon I found myself listen- 
ing with all my soul to what she had found 
in her Bible. She had a wonderful insight 
into the meaning of the Bible. And she had 
a still more wonderful belief in the reality of 
it. But her strongest, surest belief was this, 
that God was the habitation of His people, 
and that there no evil, nor plague, nor wast- 
ing of flesh, nor disfigurement of face could 
come. 

Circumstances led me to remove from that 


| village to a distant city. And ten years went 


past before I saw Margaret again. And by 
that time a still heavier affliction had come 
to her. She was blind. As I went up the 


| wooden stairs that led to her attic I saw her 


ness, until at last she rose into all the joy of | door open, and her own form standing in 
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| spoke, and she stopped, laid her knitting 
| things aside, and said: “If I were always 
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“I knew it was you,” she said. | 
y 
I spoke 


the light. 
“T have not forgotten your step.” 


of her blindness as a great calamity. But 
she said: ‘“There’s no blindness in the 


house my soul livesin. No,—no night there, 
you know.” “But tell me, Margaret,” I | 
said, “tell me the very truth: Is that Word | 
still a joy for you? Do you not feel your | 
lindness to be an evil?” 
She was knitting a worsted stocking as I 


right myself, the Word would never failme. I 
did think my blindness a great trial when it 
came. And in my grief there was, as it were, 
a veil over my soul, And I did not see, and 
I did not feel, that it was true in the way I 
used to feel, that no evil can come nigh the 
dwelling. But that was only for a little time. 
I came back to my faith in God. And He 
brought me back to my vision of love and 
goodness in Him.” 

As she was speaking a mavis began to sing 
on a tree outside. ‘Do you hear that?” 
she said eagerly. “That is a joy I never 
fully knew till I became blind. The mavis, 
and the blackbird, and the lark, and the red- 
breast, ay, and the very sparrows, have been 
sent into my darkness by God to cheer me. 
And in their different seasons they sing to 
me morning and evening, and all the day 
long. Oh, I have many joys. I think I see 
God better since I became blind. It is a 
dark world, no doubt, I live in; and to me 
who cannot go out at all now, it seems some- 
times very dark. But dark though it be, I 
aye see the cross in the midst of it, and my 
Saviour hanging on it for me. And I hear 
the song of the four-and-twenty elders, and 
the four living ones and the angels saying: 
‘ Worthy is the lamb that was slain.’” 

I rose to leave, and as I did so I said: 
“Well, Margaret, one thing I see, that the 
good Lord is perfecting patience in you. 
And you are, no doubt, learning obedience 
as the Lord did by the things you suffer.” 

“Do not say that, sir,” was her reply. 
“‘ My patience at its best is but impatience 
beside Christ’s. And sometimes I am very 
impatient. My face and my eyes pain me, 
and I am often sick. And in these times I 
am across to everybody who comes near me. 
And at these times the light goes out of my 
soul, and the vision of my house in God be- 
comes dim. And I say to myself, ‘ Oh, Mar- 
garet, Margaret, thou art fallen now from thy 
dwelling on high,.and thy place of refuge 
is no longer the heart of God, and thou 





art back to thy miserable attic, and to thy 


blindness, and to thy face that cannot be 
seen.’ But God is very kind to me. He 
ever comes near to me, and gives me grace to 
repent. And He hides me in His tabernacle 
as before, and says to me: ‘ Thine eyes shall 
see the king in His beauty again.’ And I 
am just waiting His time, when He shall lift 
me out of the attic to Himself, into His own 
presence, from which by temper, or sickness, 
or sin, I shall no more go out.” 

I was drawing my hand away to leave; 
but she grasped it tightly, and said: “Do 
not leave me. You have only been an hour. 
What is an hour in ten years? And to one 
that nearly all these years has been blind?” 

She held me for some time longer. And 
still she talked about the ways of God. 
Meantime a shower of rain began to fall, and 
we could hear its gentle pattering on the 
slates. ‘Then she let me go. Then her voice 
grew very tender as if she were praying, and 
she said: “May the eternal God be thy 
refuge for ever. No evil shall befall thee 
there, neither shall any plague come nigh 
thy dwelling.” 

I never saw her again. But to this day 
when I hear the rain pattering on the slates 
I seem to be back in her lonesome attic, and 
to feel the clasp of her feeble hand. Anda 
voice rises within me like the voice of a soul 
in prayer, and I hear once more the words: 
‘““May the eternal God be thy refuge for 
ever. No evil shall befall thee there, neither 
shall any plague come nigh thy dwelling.” 


THIRD EVENING. 

Opening Hymn: “ How kind is the Saviour!” Lesson: 
Mark xii. r—12. Concluding Hymn: “ Now the day is 
over. 

In the wonderful chapter in Judges which 
tells the story of Gideon’s victory there are 
so many lessons that we might read it every 
Sunday for a month, and find new lessons 
each day. It is only one of these lessons I 
am going to bring out for you at present. 
And I will call it the lesson of the pitchers 
and the lights. 

It is an old story now. The things it tells 
of happened more than three thousand years 
ago—long before Elijah’s time, before King 
David’s time, a hundred years even before 
Samson’s time. And that was a very sad 
time for the children of Israel. Moses and 
Joshua had been dead more than two hun- 
dred years. And they had no prophet, or 
king, or great captain to help them. They 
were like sheep without a shepherd. 

It was just then, when they had no king, 
that the wicked nations of Midian and Ama- 
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lek said to each other, ‘“‘ Come, they have no 
king in Israel, nor king’s soldiers, let us go in 
and seize their land.” And they came,—a 
great army, like locusts in number and 
cruelty,—and filled the whole rich plain of the 
river Jordan, and spoiled the people of their 
tents, and their cattle, and their food. The 
shepherds and farmers fled to the hills. And 
there, away in hidden piaces, which the rob- 
bers could not reach, they sowed their wheat 
and their barley, and fed the flocks they had 
saved. 

But the good Lord took pity on His poor 
Israelites. And he sent an angel to say 
that He would raise up a captain to fight for 


them. And then one of the strangest things 
happened. The man God chose to be their 


captain was not a soldier at all, but simply a 
good, pious farmer, who, since his boyhood, 
had worked among the wheat-fields of the 
hills for his father, and had kept love for 


| God in his heart. The Lord chose this man, 








Gideon, the son of Joash, and said to him, 
*“ Be thou captain under me in this war.” 

Thirty thousand people flocked to Gideon, 
to be soldiers under him, when they heard 
the news. And then another strange thing 
took place. The Lord said to Gideon, 
“Thirty thousand soldiers are too many 
for the battle which thou must fight.” So 
twenty thousand were sent home. But the 
Lord said again: “Ten thousand also are 
too many. Bring them down to this brook, 
and bid every man of them drink.” And 
when they were there, the most part of them, 
nine thousand seven hundred of them, went 
down on their knees, put their lips to the 
water, and that way drank. But three 
hundred made a cup of their hands and 
raised the water to their lips, and in that way 
drank. Then the Lord said: “ By the three 
hundred that lapped the water from their 
hands I will have this battle fought.” So all 
the rest went back to their hiding-places 
among the hill. 

And now took place the strangest thing 
of all. The Lord commanded Gideon to 
divide the three hundred into three com- 
panies, and give each man a ram’s-horn, 
an earthen pitcher, and a light hidden in the 
pitcher. He was to go into the battle at mid- 
night with these. And when every man had 
got his horn and his pitcher and light, on a 
certain night Gideon gave the word. And the 
three companies moved down in silence from 
the hills to where the tents of Midian and 
Amalek covered the plain. Silent, unseen, 
moved the three hundred, nearer and nearer 


to the sleeping hosts. Then Gideon planted | power that gained the victory. Especially | 


| 








his men all round the camp. ‘Then he blew 
a great blast on his own horn, and cried, 
“The sword of the Lord and of Gideon !” 
Then every man did as his captain had done, 


blew a loud blast on his horn and raised the |} 


same shout. And then they all broke their 
pitchers and let the lights flash forth. And 
at the sound of the shouting and of the 
horns the robber-army started from its sleep. 


The soldiers heard the sudden sounds, and, || 


looking out, saw the flashing lights. 
round and round the camp they saw lights. 
moving through the darkness ; they heard 
horns blowing. The air was filled with noises, 
with the shouts of mighty voices, saying, 
“The sword of the Lord and of Gideon !” 
Sudden fear took hold of them. 
rushed out of their tents. From tent to 
tent, over the whole camp, rushed forth the | 
terror-stricken soldiers into the darkness, 
until at last the whole army was in flight. | 
And then Gideon and his men pursued. 
And then came down from their hiding-places 
on every side other fighters of Israel to help. 
And there was a great pursuing of the robbers, 
and some were killed, and the rest were 


All |! 


They | 


utterly chased out of the land; and the land |} 


was cleared of its foes. 

That is the story of the wonderful victory 
which this great hero gained. He went down 
into the battle with only three hundred men, 
with only trumpets, pitchers, and lights for 
weapons, and the mighty hosts of Midian 
and Amalek, thousands upon thousands, fled 
before him, and were driven from the land. 

More than a thousand years after, when 
the story of this victory had come to be a | 
common lesson in the houses and schools of 
the Jews, it was read in the hearing of a 
little boy named Saul, who lived in the once- 
famous city of Tarsus. And it made a creat 
impression on him, and went deep into his 
heart. And long years after, when he was 
an old man, and the Apostle Paul, he remem- 
bered it. And once, when he was in the 
city of Philippi, and writing a letter to the 
Corinthians, he put what he had learned 
from that story into a letter in these words: 
“God, who commanded the light to shine 
out of darkness, hath shined in our hearts to 
give the light of the knowledge of the glory 
of God, in the face of Jesus Christ. But we 
have this treasure (this treasure of light) in 
earthen vessels, that the excellency of the 
power may be of God, and not of us.” 

You see the old apostle has remembered | 
all the story—the pitchers, the out-flashing | 
of the lights at night, and the excellent | 
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he remembered this—it was this that had 
gone most deeply into his spirit—that the 
power in all battles for God must be the 
power of God. Paul is writing of the suffer- 
ings which he and his fellow-workers had to 
endure. He and they seem no better in 
the eyes of Paul than earthen pitchers— 
poor, weak, fragile creatures, that any blow 
might break, who one day should certainly 
be broken. But poor and fragile though 
they be, they are vessels carrying a divine 
light, a life kindled by God, and a power 
which cannot be destroyed, which, even if 
those who carry it were broken to pieces and 
lying in the dust, should still shine forth and 
win battles for God. 

And just that is the lesson I wish to draw 
from this old story of Gideon’s pitchers. 
As Paul remembers it, and translates it into 
Christian truth for us, it becomes part of the 
good news of Christ. It brings the happy 
assurance to every heart who hears it, that 
even a child may be a vessel to carry the 
strength of God. Weak people, little people, 
fragile people—God uses them all. God can 
fill the weakest and the most fragile with 
strength for His work. He asks only that 
the heart shall receive His life. The outside 
may be no better than earthenware, but 
inside there will be an excellent light and 
power of God. 

And that is the New-Testament picture 
of all Christians, whether young and feeble, 
or old and strong. ‘They are all, in them- 
selves, but vessels—and vessels neither of 
gold or silver, but of clay — poor fragile 
things, just like earthen pitchers. We should 
be worthless, only God puts His life into 
our hearts. We should be uncomely, only 
God puts His beauty into our life. And 
we should be utterly feeble, and unable to 
fight one battle for truth or righteousness, 
only God puts His Spirit into ours. And 
when the strength of that comes upon us, we 
become strong like Gideon. 

More wonderful still: that is a picture of 
our dear Lord. He also, as a man, was but 
an earthen vessel. He was made in the 
likeness of men, and became a partaker of 
our flesh and blood for this very end, that 
through death He might show forth the 
power and the glory of the divine life within. 

You know how cruelly His enemies put 


Him to death, “ This is the Heir; come, let | 
They nailed Him | 


us kill Him,” they said. 
to the cross. They did all that evil hearts 
could devise to destroy Him. ‘They broke 
the vessel which contained His life. But by 
this very cruelty they brought defeat and 





shame upon themselves and glory to Him. 
From that hour He began to be a conqueror 
and a deliverer. Power went forth from His 
broken body, just as strength and victory 


shone forth from Gideon’s broken pitchers. | 


And ever since, His enemies have been 
driven from before His face. And over all the 
earth this day, from the east and the west, 
from the north and the south, multitudes are 
flocking into His kingdom and rejoicing to 
call Him King. 


FOURTH EVENING. 


Opening Hymn: “ Golden harps are sounding.” 
son: Mark xvi. 9—20., 
is over.” 


Les- 
Concluding Hymn: ‘‘ Now the day 


There was once a time in this country || 


when the Christian religion was not known ; 
and when the people who lived here had 
never heard of Christ. The man who was 
among the first to come to this country and 
tell the people about Christ was called Au- 
gustine. 

I want to tell you first what led to his 
coming to this country; and next, what good 
followed his preaching. 

One day, about twenty years before he 
came, a very loving and earnest Christian 
minister, called Gregory, was walking in the 
streets of Rome, and happening to pass into 
the market he saw among the goods wait- 
ing to be sold a company of slaves. They 
were youths, very stately and beautiful to 
look at, with blue eyes and yellow hair. 
*“Who are these?” he said. “ They are 
Angles,” was the reply. That meant, they 
were English slaves. But the word struck 
him, and the beauty of the poor slaves struck 
him, and he said “ Angles? They are more 
like angels.” As he came away from the 
market a great thought came into his heart. 
He said to himself, “ The people in Angle- 
land, from where those slaves come, are 
ignorant of Christ. If ever I rise to be 
chief bishop of Rome I will send the gospel 
to them.” And he did rise to be chief bishop 
of Rome. And one of the many deeds he 
did was to send Augustine to the land where 
the fair-haired slaves had come from, to tell 
the people there of Christ. 

That was how Augustine came to England 
to preach. The town he preached in is 
called Canterbury. There is now a great 
cathedral there. 

Soon after he came, he found himself be- 
fore a great crowd of the people; but he had 
to get leave before he could preach to them. 
The king was there. His great captains were 
there. And outside there would be soldiers 
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‘and sailors, and perhaps still farther off, 


| windows had open spaces between the roof 
| and the walls. 





| bright within, the little bird, seeing the light 
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hunters and woodmen, and maybe some 
swineherds and poor people. The king and 
the captains were in a hall—that instead of | 


The lesser people would be 
standing within sight about the open doors. 
Now the king of that part of England then 
was a wise and thoughtful man. And when 
Augustine asked leave to preach the new 
religion to his people and him, and the 
earls and captains were not sure how to an- 
swer, the king made this speech to them all :— 
“ The life of man, O earls and captains, is 
like the little bird which you and I have seen 
so often flying across this hall at night. In 
the dark hours, when we are all seated 
around the fire, and the flames are making all 


as it streams out beneath the eaves, comes 
flying in, shoots swiftly across the hall, and 
then passes out on the other side into the 
darkness again. And such is our life on 
this earth. We come out of darkness—we 
find ourselves for a little while in light—then 
we pass out into darkness again. 

‘If this stranger here can tell us what is 
in the darkness ; where we come from when 
we are born, and where we pass to when we 
die, my counsel is that we should agree to 
hear his words and ask him to be our guest, 
and teach us the new religion.” 

When the great earls and captains heard 
this counsel from their king they cried out, 
“Ay, ay.” And hearing this, the king gave 
the priest permission to preach. 

The sermon which that good priest 
preached to the king and his people that 
day has not come down to us. But here is 
a verse or two of a hymn which he taught 
them to sing, and which we sing in our 
churches to this day :— 


“Thou art the King of Glory, O Christ ; 
Thou art the Everlasting Son of the Father.” 


From that day onward Augustine lived 
in this country, and preached to the people 
about the King Who was born hundreds of 
years before in Bethlehem; Who by His 
death opened the kingdom of God to be- 
lievers; Who is now in heaven, and is to 
come again to the earth to judge us all. 

Now it is a long, long while since Augustine 
preached his first sermon and taught his choir 
to sing that hymn; but the place he preached 
in is still pointed out, and there is an old 
church which some people believe to have 
been built on the very spot. But what is better 
far, we have still the religion he brought to this 





country. And the good he did by his preach- 


ing is seen over all theland. I will close my 
sermon by telling you about some of it. 

The people were ignorant of the true God. 
They worshipped idols. How great that 
worship once was, the names of the days of 
the week which have come down to us from 
that old time will still tell you. Those names 
were taken from the idols the people wor- 
shipped then. On Sunday, they worshipped 
the Suz; on Monday, the AZoon; on Tues- 
day, Zuesco; on Wednesday, Odin ; on Thurs- 
day, Zhor ; on Friday, /riga; and Saturday 
took its name from the worship of Seéer. 

The people went into dark woods to wor- 
ship, and cried on Odin, and Thor, and Friga, 
gods that were no gods, to help them. And 
their worship was a very cruel worship, and 
one which filled the souls of the people with 
fear. There was no joy in it at all; and it 
did not lead the worshippers to do things 
good, or just, or kind. 

The preaching of Augustine, and those who 
came after him, brought that religion to an 
end. The woods where the people wor- 
shipped were cut down; the priests who 
led them into these woods disappeared ; the 
worship itself came to be forgotten. And 
nobody now, when the days of the week 
are named, thinks of the old gods whose 
names they bear. 

There were no churches where people 
could meet to worship Christ when Augustine 
came: the country is now covered with 
churches. There were no missionaries going 
from this country to tell the heathen in other 
lands about Jesus: there are thousands now, 
and they are in almost every country under 
the sun. 

A great many people in this country were 
slaves when Augustine came. A great trade 
went on over all the land in stealing people, 
taking them to other countries, and selling 
them for slaves. The preaching of Christ 
put an end, although not till after a long 
while, to all that cruelty and wickedness. 

And although the life of the people in this 
country is still far from being what it ought 
to be, it is better a thousand times than be- 
fore Christ was preached. The people are 
less cruel, less quarrelsome, less wild in their 
speech. It has become a shameful thing to 
be a liar, or a drunkard, or a thief. There 
is pity for the weak, and the sick, and the 
poor now. And obedience, and honour, and 
love, and loyalty, and faith, and righteous- 
ness are in men’s hearts. And all this change 
from evil to good, and from cruelty to pity, 
has been wrought in our life by the preach- 
ing which Augustine first preached. 
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I.—HOME NOTES. 
A WORD ABOUT THESE HARD TIMES. 


T is some years since we, in this country, made the 
transition from the old year to the new amidst so 
many depressing circumstances as those through 
which we are now passing. Commerce and manu- 
facture have received a severe check, and there seems 
| to be little immediate prospect of a revival of pros- 
| perity. A similar state of things exists in America, 
on the Continent, and we might almost say through- 
‘out the civilised world. It is the work of the 
| political and social economist to search out the 
| causes of this condition of affairs, and, as far as may 
be, to point out the way in which those causes may 
| be obviated, or at least modified. Civilisation is, no 
doubt, another name for a highly artificial state of 
human society, and while it lifts us out of the reach 
of some of the evils to which uncultured races are 
helplessly exposed, it entails risks, inconveniences, 
and sufferings peculiar to itself. But it cannot be 
too clearly realised and understood that civilisation 
in the true sense rests upon a moral basis, and if in 
the arts and usages of civilised life we violate moral 
law, we must as inevitably pay the penalty, as we 
must if we thrust our hand into the fire. Selfishness, 
greed, luxury, improvidence—all these sap our real 
prosperity, clog the wheels of progress, and lead to 
periodical collapses and widespread commercial 
disaster, besides entailing other bitter consequences. 
Among the many causes which help to make up the 
present state of things, there can be no doubt that 
those mentioned play a very important part. » Com- 
mercial integrity too often is thrust impatiently to the 
wall, while passion and folly run their course. We 
are also suffering, we may be sure, from the extrava- 
gance of governments, from the vast size of standing 
armies and navies, and from the fearful havoc and 
waste of war. In the present close relations of all 
civilised people, every burden is to some extent 
shared by all; and we English folk have to help to 
keep up the mighty military organizations of Ger- 
many, France, and Austria ; we have to help to pay 
for the blood and treasure which were lavished in the 
struggle between Russia and Turkey, and we must 
help to refill the bankrupt exchequers of both those 
countries. We may be unable precisely to trace the 
process, but in the flow and re-flow of trade, and in 
the maintenance of national intercourse, our share— 
not a small one—of these enormous expenses will be 
exacted of us. In the present condition of British 
trade, we are now making part of our payment. 
Great wealth, however, yet remains in England, 
and probably the great majority of the readers of 
these lines will know nothing, whatever losses and 
inconveniences they may be called upon to endure, of 
the absolute privation, the lack of the necessaries of 
life from which so many of the humbler classes have 
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to suffer. From all parts of the kingdom we hear of 
the pinching of extreme poverty and distress. In 
Scotland there is suffering of an exceptionally painful | 
kind, as we have noted elsewhere, in connection | 
with these bank failures and associated calamities. | 
In the great cotton districts of Lancashire thousands 

of families are thrown upon public charity, and thou- 

sands more are fighting, with continually lessening 

resources, ahard battle with hunger and cold. In 

the iron and coal districts wages are at starvation 

rate, and scarcely to be had at that. From the | 
rural districts the agricultural labourer laments his 
decreasing pay, and the farmer his intolerable ex- | 
penses. And the poorer parts of London, especially | 
the East, with its enormous population, living | 
from hand to mouth on a hardly-earned pittance, | 
are enduring the pressure of extreme poverty. In | 
every direction, among our artisans and labourers, we | 
see gaunt, hungry, disheartened men; thinly clad, 

worn, anxious, weary women; and little children, 

who, in the hardships of their lot, are losing fast the 

brightest characteristics of childhood, and becoming 

sad with the burden and bitterness of life before their | 
time. This is a sad picture, but we sketch it that | 
each of us may be stimulated to try to put in some | 
touch which will help to brighten and relieve it. | 
Surely, in brooding over adversity and sorrow, we 
must not forget our Father who is in heaven, and who 
is ever full of tender compassion for us all. And each 
of us may enter in some measure into the spirit of the 
Father, and of our Lord Jesus Christ, and may do 
something to feed the hungry, to clothe the naked, 
to show compassion to the poor. We hope that 
Christmas and New Year’s appeals will meet with 
generous response this year; and not less do we hope 
that where no appeal is made—where silent, uncom- 
plaining hearts are breaking under the anguish of 
poverty and the pain of seeing loved ones suffer, the 
ministries of Christ’s disciples will not be wanting. 
So may we all show our love to Him who, though He 
was rich, for our sakes became poor, that we, through 
His poverty, might be made rich. 


PUBLIC HOSPITALS AND PAYING PATIENTS. 


We referred some time ago, in these notes, with 
hearty interest and sympathy, to the proposal to 
establish hospitals for patients who could afford to 
pay a moderate sum for the accommodation and 
attention which such institutions can supply. In 
London and other large cities there are thousands of 
persons besides the extremely poor, who in case of ill- 
ness are placed in a position which greatly lessens 
their chance of recovery. They live in lodgings, in 
places of business, or in houses where the space is too 
limited for the proper care of the sick, and where the 
surroundings generally are unfavourable. Moreover, 
a well-administered hospital can furnish medical skill, 
as well as requisite accommodation, at a much lower 
rate than that at which they can be obtained privately. 
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Association, in this as in so many other matters, 
tends greatly to economy. Weare glad to know that 
the proposal referred to is being carried out in a 
practical way, and, we understand, with a fair pros- 
The idea was made public at a 
meeting at the Mansion House, in 1876, under the 
auspices of the Lord Mayor and many influential per- 
sons, and was further encouraged by the support of 
the late Lord Mayor. An Association has been 
formed, under the Companies Acts, for carrying out 
the scheme of providing Home Hospitals for Paying 
Patients, and if wise management and sufficient pecu- 
niary resources can be secured, we do not doubt that 
this Association has a career of very extensive and 
great usefulness before it. The name of the Duke of 
Northumberland stands at the head of the list of 
signatures appended to the ‘Memorandum of As- 
? which legal forms make it necessary for 
the parties to this undertaking to publish; and, we 
may add, the Secretary is Mr. H. H. Graham, of 
Ecclesbourne Terrace, Lavender Hill, Surrey. 

Not merely in connection withits bearing upon this 
Home Hospital movement, but also on general 
grounds, we observe with regret, and, indeed, with a 
feeling akin to indignation, a step lately taken by the 
authorities of St. Thomas’s Hospital. —The Governors 
of that institution have adopted a resolution to the 
effect that they approve of the principle of admitting 
paying patients into wards of the hospital set apart 
for that purpose, and they have taken preliminary 
steps to secure the consent of the Charity Com- 
missioners to their adoption of this mode of pro- 
cedure. They announced that out of twenty- 
one wards in the Institution of which they have 
charge, only thirteen were actually in use, and that 
although they had accommodation for six hundred 
inmates, they could only receive three hundred and 
fifty “for want of funds.” They estimate that if sixty 
of the vacant spaces were occupied by paying patients, 
it would be possible to open the doors of the hospital 
to about a hundred more poor persons than at pre- 
sent, who would be supported out of the profit derived 
from those who were able to pay. At first sight this 
looks plausible enough, but a closer examination of 
the circumstances under which the proposal is made 
discloses a condition of things which we can only 
characterize as disgraceful. This hospital, which 
cannot, * for want of funds,” receive much more than 
half the number of the sick poor for whom space has 
been provided, is in the hands of a corporation who, a 
few years ago, expended at least half a million of 
money on a range of buildings placed opposite to the 
Houses of Parliament, and intended apparently to 
vie with that costly and elaborate structure in archi- 
tectural magnificence. The site alone cost £100,000, 
and the erections placed uponit were made to embody 


upon agrand scale a vast number of crotchets, fancies, | 


and experiments which were devised by the ingenuity 
of medical men and architects. It is a monstrous 
thing that the perpetrators of this extravagance 
should for years have kept these palatial buildings 





aside from the purpose for which the charity to which 
they owe their existence was designed, on the plea of 
poverty. The very hint of such a condition of things 
is an utter condemnation of the lavish expenditure so 
wantonly incurred. The whole business is the more 
inexcusable, because St. Thomas’s Hospital ought 
never to have been removed to its present site at all. 
When, some years since, the hospital was in the 
Borough, it was always crowded, and it was well- 
known to be one of the most richly endowed of the 
metropolitan hospitals. The old site and buildings 
were purchased, at a high price, by a railway com- 
pany, and the question was discussed, where shall a 
new site be found? The needs of the East of London, 


where the London and the Poplar Hospitals struggle | 


constantly with great difficulties and 
demands upon their resources,—and of the North 
Eastern districts, where there is a population of 
upwards of six hundred thousand persons, with 
almost no hospital accommodation whatever, were 
strongly urged upon the governing body of St. 
Thomas’s. But no! Strong influences were brought 
to bear in favour of a West-end site. The principal 
argument put forward in favour of this extraordinary 
proposal, was that that position would be more con- 
venient for certain eminent and fashionable medical 
men whose services it was desirable to retain! As if 
the pick of the medical profession were only to be 
found in drawing-rooms and mansions, and sufficient 
skill could not by any means be secured east of 
Temple Bar! Judging by the results of hospital 
treatment, this is not only not true, but precisely the 
reverse of true. But, be this as it may, arguments 
are not worth the paper on which they have been 
written, and St. Thomas’s Hospital will remain, we 
fear, for generations a melancholy example of the 
mismanagement and blundering into which commit- 
tees that do not stick humbly but resolutely to their 
one end and aim must inevitably fall. Individually, 
the governors and officers are no doubt all honourable 
and high-minded men, but in their corporate capacity 
they have grievously misused a great public trust; 
and having committed a gigantic error, they are now 
lamely attempting to extricate themselves from a 
most discreditable difficulty. We hope that the Charity 
Commissioners will either not sanction the proposal 
to admit paying patients, or will sanction it—if it 
must be so—under conditions which will serve as a 
warning rather than an encouragement to other hos- 
pitals, not to divert to the use of those who can 
afford to pay property really intended for the benefit 
of the poor, who, in such vast numbers, are always 
with us, 


RELIGIOUS DIVISIONS IN THE HOME, 


A distressing difficulty and disagreement between 
husband and wife, however much they might form the 
subject of public notice and remark, would not, as a 
rule, be referred to in these pages. But sometimes 
instances of this kind contain a lesson so important, 
and of such wide application, that we are scarcely 


half empty, and should now propose to turn them | justified in wholly passing them by. Of such anature, 


overwhelming | 
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we think, is the Agar-Ellis case, as it is called, which 
has lately been the subject of legal proceedings in the 
Court of Chancery and in the Court of Appeal. The 
point at issue between husband and wife, who are 
persons of consideration in ‘ society,’”’ was the reli- 
gious education of their children. The children are 
three little girls of from ten to thirteen years of age. 
The father is a Protestant, the mother a Roman 
Catholic. As is well known, the Romish Church 
only gives its sanction to such marriages on certain 
stringent conditions, one of which is that the children 
who may be born shall be brought up as Roman 
Catholics. In the case now alluded to, the future 
parents entered before marriage into a mutual agree- 
ment with regard to this rule. The Protestant lover 
solemnly pledged himself that the children should be 
trained in the faith of their mother, and on that under- 
standing the marriage took place. A pledge more 
absolutely binding it seems hardly possible to con- 
ceive. And yet it is possible that Mr. Ellis came to 
regard it as a promise to do what was utterly wicked, 
and, therefore, what it was his bounden duty to do 
his utmost not to fulfil. Any way, the English law 
regards such a pledge as of no validity, and refuses 
to allow the father to divest himself by a promise of 
the kind of his parental obligation to direct the educa- 
tion of his children. Into the reasons for this attitude 
of the law of the land it is not needful for us to enter 
here ; it is sufficient to point out the fact. In due 
time the difficulty thus created presented itself before 
Mr. and Mrs, Ellis in a very practical shape. The 
mother instilled into the minds of her daughters the 
teachings of the Romish Church, and trained them 
in the practices of that communion. The father 
repented of his promise, and endeavoured to set it on 
one side, and to train the children as Protestants. In 
the end the matter was brought into the courts of 
law—the wife appealing against the husband, the 
husband seeking to establish his authority against the 
wishes of the wife. The decision was given, and after- 
wards confirmed, in accordance with the principle 
which we have already explained, and Mr. Ellis was 
allowed to withdraw the children from the care of 
their mother, and to arrange for their education in his 
own religious tenets. It would be useless to dwell 
upon the unhappiness to all concerned to which such 
a state of things must inevitably give rise. But the 
case exemplifies the importance of a warning often 
given, but often heedlessly or perversely neglected, 
with regard to marriages between persons of radical 
differences in religious opinions. In the hey-day of 
youth, and in the glow of youthful ardour, such dif- 
ferences may be lightly regarded—they may seem to 
sink into insignificant proportions, and a ready inge- 
nuity will devise many ways in which practical colli- 
sion and inconvenience may be escaped; but the 
cruelty of the situation is that when the irretrievable 
step has been taken, in proportion as the real gravity 
of religious convictions may come to be felt, in that 
proportion will the difficulty which has been created 
be realised in all its painfulness, in all its separating 
force. In proportion as the parents increase in con- 





scientiousness, in intensity of religious faith, in all 
which makes their creed a power in their own life, in 


that proportion will they find that the children, who | 
ought, in the divine order of things, to form a new | 


bond of union between parents, become more and more 
an insuperable occasion of difficulty and sorrow. 


‘BY HONOUR AND DISHONOUR.” 


The failure of the City of Glasgow Bank has led to 
disclosures of commercial recklessness, selfishness, 
and immorality, which not only justify the indigna- 
tion which has been so generally and so emphatically 
expressed, but also call for something like national 
humiliation. The mad, wild race for riches into 
which multitudes so eagerly throw themselves, is 
beset with moral perils, in which many become en- 
tangled unawares, and in which they lose a good 
conscience as well as a good name. A feeling of 
indignation against some palpable and outrageous 
wrong is not to be regarded, however, as an indu- 
bitable sign of the rectitude of those who express it. 
Horror at the wrong-doing of another is strangely and 
sadly compatible with the existence of a good deal of 
habitual wrong-doing in our own behaviour, and the 
caution, “Let him that thinketh he standeth, take 
heed lest he fall,” is profoundly wise, and very worthy 
to be remembered and pondered over by every one of 
us. But the generous readiness on the part of a con- 
siderable number of the public to help by liberal gifts 
the unfortunate shareholders who have suffered so 
severely from the collapse of the bank, is a sign of 
the existence of good feeling which we rejoice to 
recognise and welcome. Much has been said of the 
discredit brought upon the profession of Christianity 
by the conduct of some of those prominently impli- 
cated in the transactions which have ended in this 
disastrous and shameful failure. ‘‘ The enemy” has 
not lost the opportunity of pointing with scornful 
finger at the hollowness and rottenness of a piety the 
professors of which, like the Pharisees, could devour 
widows’ houses and for a pretence make long prayers. 
The worst of a case like this is that the justice of such 
reproaches must be, at least in some measure, ad- 
mitted. But those who are most ready to cast the 
reproach are not generally so ready to remember the 
testimony to genuine Christian principle and liber- 
ality which is afforded by the widespread willingness 
to help those who are overtaken by calamity and 
plunged into unexpected poverty. As we write we 
learn that the total subscription to the City of Glas- 
gow Bank Relief Fund already amounts to more 
than £306,000. It will be found when the time for 
the analysis of these gifts comes, that at least a large 
proportion of them have sprung directly from the 
operation of appeals to distinctly Christian motives 
and principles. If we lament the collapse of the 
bank because of the dishonesty which it discloses, we 
ought also to take account of the signs of some better 
thing which this munificent sympathy, at a time of 
great depression and difficulty, certainly reveals. It 
is to Jesus Christ that we owe the heart thus to bear 
one another’s burdens. 
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LIBRARIES AND READING-ROOMS FOR POST-OFFICE 
SERVANTS. 


An excellent work, worthy of imitation elsewhere, 
has been done in the east of London, by the estab- 
lishment of a circulating library and reading-room for 
the use of the public servants engaged in the Post 
and Telegraph Offices of that large district. The 
movement was started about two years ago, and had 
its origin among the officers of the Eastern District 
Post-office. Previous to that time no library had 
existed in connection with that office, and it was 
found that ‘ good, instructive, and entertaining lite- 
rature was beyond the reach of nearly all the nume- 
rous staff of men and boys,” while a great many of 
the boys were in the habit of vitiating both their 
taste and their morals by reading pernicious publi- 
cations. Others, eager for mental improvement, 
greatly needed the help and direction in their efforts 
which a good library can afford. It was felt that 
great service would be rendered to letter-carriers, 
whose work is exhausting and liable to be succeeded 
by mental apathy as well as physical weariness, and 
to many other servants of the post-office whose 
labours are very monotonous, if opportunity could be 
given them to read bright, cheerful, and useful books. 
An appeal for help in carrying out the undertaking 
was made to the public, which met at once with a 
cordial response, not only from business firms and 
private persons in the district, but also from friends 
elsewhere, and from publishing houses, book societies, 
and authors. The gratifying result was the acqui- 
sition of upwards of four thousand volumes, nearly all 
being standard works in the various departments of 
literature. Half of these have been retained at the 
chief district office, and the rest have been put into 
circulation among the branch and suburban offices. 
At the chief office a room has beer fitted up in a 
suitable manner as a library, and is also supplied with 
magazines and newspapers. The subscription has 
been fixed at one halfpenny a week for telegraph 
messengers, and one penny a week for letter-carriers 
and others. The management of the institution, 
which was formally opened by Sir E. H. Currie a 
few months ago, is in the hands of a staff of officers 
consisting of secretary, treasurer, general librarian, 
librarians, six committee men, and three auditors. It 
is hoped that the work of the institution will be 
developed in various ways, as means and opportuni- 
ties present themselves. We cordially commend this 
enterprise to the attention of post-office servants, 
especially heads of departments, in other districts, 
In many of our large centres of population and busi- 
ness, a similar work might be done with great advan- 
tage, and at the cost of a comparatively small outlay 
of money and effort. For young men and lads who 
earn small wages, and many of whom have but few 
home-comforts, a comfortable reading-room and a 
good library are an inestimable boon, often inducing 
them to make good use of spare hours which would 
otherwise be worse than wasted, and giving them 
opportunities and means of enjoyment which lift 





them above the temptations offered by evil places of 
resort, 


MANSION HOUSE BENEVOLENT FUND. 





Some figures recently made public show that the 


« Pp | 
amount contributed towards benevolent objects, on 


behalf of which funds have been formed at the Man- | 
sion House, under the presidency of the Lord Mayor, | 
has been during the last three years about £618,000. 

The amount collected during the year of office 
of Lord Mayor Cotton was £38,000, the subscrip- | 
tions being for the Thames Inundation, the Goliath 
Warspite, and Thunderer Funds, and the Eastern | 
War Sufferers’ Relief Fund. During Alderman Sir | 
T. White’s year of office a sum of £495,000 was | 
raised for charitable purposes. The principal fund 
was, of course, the Indizn Famine Fund, the other 
collections being for the West of England inunda- 
tions, the Shipping Disasters, and the Fire at St. 
John’s, New Brunswick. In the year just closed (Sir 
Thomas S. Owden’s) the total is about £85,000, 
being in respect of the Zurydice Fund, £5,700; the 
Princess Alice, £47,500; the Abercarne Colliery 
Fund, £31,000; and the Haydock Colliery Fund, 
£1,000. 

The following statement with regard to the fund 
for the sufferers from the collision of the Princess 
Alice steamboat has also been issued :— 

“+ A little over £37,00c has been received. Of this 
the committee have distributed to widows, £5,475; 
to widowers, £4,740; to dependent relatives, £5,538 ; 
to survivors, £555; and in temporary reliet, £600. 
It was decided to purchase the admission of ninety- 
seven or ninety-eight orphans into various public 
orphanages, where they will remain till they are 
fifteen years of age, and to make payments in cases 
where, from ill-health or otherwise, and from over age, 
the children are unable to be admitted into institu- 
tions, and where the relatives will be obliged to keep 
them. This will cost between £15,000 and £16,000. 
In all, two hundred and forty cases have been disposed 
of with that result. The fund will be barely sufficient 
to satisfy all claims.” 


‘¢ CLERICALISM’”’? AND THE ENGLISH CLERGY. 


Attention has been called by public correspondence 
and by articles in the newspapers, to the character of 
the training which is given to the students of Cud- 
desdon College, an institution for the education cf 
ministers for the Church of England. The college, 
which is in the diocese of Oxford, and of which the 
Bishop of Oxford is the visitor, is known to be closely 
associated with the ritualistic organization called the 
Church Union; and it is alleged that the discipline 
and teaching given there are of a decidedly Romish 
character and tendency. It is stated that the young 
men entering the ranks of the clergy from this insti- 
tution are generally of the most advanced ritualistic 
type, and that several of them have passed over to 
the Church of Rome. A number of influential 
noblemen and gentlemen have, under these circum- 
stances, called the attention of the Bishop of Oxford 
to these notorious facts, and have begged that steps 
may be taken to correct the state of things of which 
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whey are the manifest indication. Upon the other 
hand, there has been a sort of general disclaimer on 
the part of the principal of the college and also of 
three hundred former students, of the charges pre- 
ferred against the institution. At first the Bishop 
appeared quite disposed to accept this disclaimer as 
sufficiently satisfactory, and to decline to take any 
further steps in the matter. We are not aware 
whether he has yet seen reason for altering his de- 
cision; but we scarcely think that the questions 
which have been raised can be shelved in this easy 
manner. Certainly it is of the profoundest interest 
to members of the Protestant Church of England— 
Protestant to its very heart as well as in its practice and 
creed—to be assured that the sources from which they 
derive their supply of ministers are not poisoned by the 
pernicious doctrines and usages which are character- 
istic of the Papal Church. And when charges are 
made by persons of character and responsibility, and 
of known attachment to their religious communion, 
such as those which have been made against the 
teaching and régime at Cuddesdon, something more 
than a mere disclaimer from the persons implicated is 
surely required. It has lately been remarked by a 
shrewd observer and able critic of ecclesiastical affairs, 
himself a staunch Churchman, that nothing is more 
noteworthy than the growth of “ clericalism”’ during 
the past few years among the clergy of the Estab- 
lished Church. By clericalism is meant the pre- 
dominance of the priestly idea—the view of the office 
and functions of the Church, the Christian ministry 
and Christian doctrine, which a sad and bitter ex- 
perience has shown to be disastrous in its effect upon 
the general sense of personal responsibility, and 
which has proved to act as a blight upon the religious 
faith and intelligence of the communities in which it 
has prevailed. How strongly these doctrines, when 
held by members of the Church of England, tend 
Romewards, is continually being shown by the pass- 
ing over of converts to that Church, and has lately 
been illustrated prominently in the case of Mr. Orbey 
Shipley, who, after having for years actively laboured 
for the diffusion of ‘*‘ High Church” teaching in the 
Anglican communion, has now gone over to Rome. 
The office of the Christian minister is one of high 
honour and responsibility ; but these priestly assump- 
tions are a mere travesty of the truth, and the doc- 
trines and usages with which they are associated 
strike a death-blow at all that is best and most dis- 
tinctive in the Protestant faith. The future spread of 
this baneful malady in the Established Church will 
depend greatly upon the use which the Bishops make 
of their great influence with regard to movements and 
tendencies such as those which seem to find sanction 
and impetus in Cuddesdon College. In this respect 
we rejoice in the bold stand for Protestantism made 
by the new Bishop of Rochester, and we hope the 
laity of his diocese will give him their heartiest sup- 


port. 
A WAY OF HELPING THE POOREST. 


During these winter days when the bitter cold often 
finds its way through good warm clothing, when 





people who have plenty to eat and to drink often 
look pinched and shivering, the temptation of the 
gin-shop and public-house have a terrible fascination 
for multitudes of miserably clad and half-fed folk, 
who, in the attempt to gain temporary warmth and 
alleviation of their misery, too often fritter away the 
small resources which, wisely used, might at least do 
something to secure a more real and permanent com- 
fort. We shall therefore make no apology for once 
again mentioning the good counteractive work which 
is being done by Coffee Public-house Associations 
in various parts of the country, and reminding those 
who have leisure and capability of the valuable ser- 
vice which may be done by promoting and multiply- 
ing these alternatives to the ‘‘ pot-house ’’ and the 
gin palace. It is a good and kindly custom also 
which some Christian people have, in London, 
Liverpool, and other large towns, of providing, in | 
convenient school-rooms and other buildings, a 
weekly breakfast on Sunday mornings for the ex- 
tremely poor, and in connection with this holding a 
short and suitable religious service for those who 
attend. The breakfast may be of the simplest kind 
—a cup of coffee or cocoa and a good roll or piece of 
bread, may serve. If generous spirits provide some- 
thing rather more bountiful, no harm is done. With 
invitations to this “ feast,” let kind, sympathetic mes- 
sengers “go out into the streets and lanes of the 
city,” and there will be no need to ‘‘compel them to 
come in.”? Such a form of hospitality will answer 
many good ends; it is a practical observance of the 
rule of Christ concerning feast-giving; it comforts 
many poor hungry creatures who often have to go 
without breakfasts altogether; it affords access to 
many who may be lifted out of their low estate by 
judicious counsel and assistance; and it affords a 
favourable opportunity for telling the story of Christ 
and His great love to many who sadly need the good 
news, but are very unlikely to attend ordinary preache 
ing. Insuch an enterprise a little money will go a 
long way, and the chief requirement is tact and true 
Christian compassion. Never mind the sneer of 
those who call this giving people a bribe to come to 
public worship, and who disdainfully prophesy that 
the only result will be the manufacture and encourage- 
ment of hypocrites. 





THE WEEK OF UNITED PRAYER. 


For the past thirty-two years the members of the | 
Evangelical Alliance have been in the habit of using | 
the opportunities and influence of their widely ex- 
tended organization in order to promote meetings for | 
special and united prayer during the first week of each 
succeeding January. Their circular has once again | 
reached us with its list of suggested topics “for daily | 
exhortation and intercession,” and bearing many well- | 
known signatures, representing the various branches 
of the Evangelical Alliance in many parts of the | 
world. The week now arranged for begins on Sun- 
day, the 5th of January, and closes on the evening of | 
the 12th. This mode of marking the advent of a new | 
year is in every way appropriate and desirable for the || 
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Christian Church. Our common personal necessities, 
and the claims of the times in which we live, may 
well urge us to common supplication, and our assu- 
rance of the love of our Divine Father, and of the 
intercession of our great High Priest, gives us abun- 
dant encouragement. 


IIl.—GLANCES ABROAD. 


THE WAR IN AFGHANISTAN. 

England drew the sword against Afghanistan on 
the 21st of November, 1878. When it will be 
sheathed again, or what momentous issues will follow 
from this act, who will venture to prophesy? We 
do not enter here upon the thorny path of political 
discussion to which the course taken by the Viceroy 
of India and her Majesty’s Government has opened 
the way. Such an event, however, throws Christian 
people into many strange perplexities; and those 
perplexities are not reduced in number or strangeness 
by the hot debates which are going on within the 
walls of Parliament while we write these lines, as to 
whether the war ought ever to have been begun at all. 
Sooner or later that question will have to be an- 
swered, and answered in accordance with the English 
—we will rather say the Christian—sense of justice 
and right. To those who are outside the circles of 
diplomacy, and who hesitate to jump to the conclu- 
sion that ‘‘ whatever is, is right,” this Afghan war 
seems to bear an unpleasant and suspicious family 
resemblance to other wars in which we have engaged 
at different times. In too many instances we have 
first drawn the sword and then afterwards tried to 
discover a justification—or at least a reason—for 
doing so—and have failed! Meantime, we have no 
joyous zest in reading of “ brilliant victories,” or in 
observing the signs of that intoxication which a 
career of conquest and bloodshed too readily produces. 
We cannot, indeed, wish that our armies should be 
defeated in battle, that our soldiers should be other 
than brave, or that our officers should fail in the hour 
of responsibility and trial. Thus far, the loss of life 
in the struggles which have taken place on the 
Afghan frontier has been comparatively small, and 
the British forces have had an unchecked career of 
victory over an ill-matched foe. Whether the 
struggle has only yet begun, or whether the Ameer 
will make a stand in his capital against the invader 
next spring, is still uncertain. In any case, although 
our troops may show valour and endurance, there is 
no ‘ glory” to be won—very little even in a military 
sense—by fighting such a foe, and we cannot but 
look with apprehension and sorrow upon the course 
upon which we have entered. When once men “let 
slip the dogs of war,’’ they cannot define and restrict 
the havoc which willensue. In one petition—for the 
speedy restoration of peace—all Christian people can 
agree, and this petition ought earnestly to be offered 
by us all. 

THE KING OF ITALY AND HIS PEOPLE. 

The attempt which was made one day in November 

‘4 assassinate the King of Italy, as he was making 
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his entry into the city of Naples, was as clumsy as it 
was detestable. There are only two or three instances 
in history in which the work of the assassin can be 
defended with even a show of plausibility, and gene- 
rally speaking such a crime is an evidence either of 
madness or of cowardly and atrocious wickedness. 
The would-be assassin of the King of Italy was a 
young man, of humble position in life. He seems 
to have been strongly under the influence of extreme 
socialist doctrines, and as one step towards rectifying 
the inequalities of position which he desired to level, 
he made athrust at the King with a dagger which he 
had fastened to a flag-staff. The thrust was a failure, 
and of course the man was arrested the next moment 
and carried off to prison. The immediate effect of 
this rash and wicked attempt was to elicit from the 
whole of Italy a burst of loyal enthusiasm, such as 
even that land of the south, which in our time has 
been the scene of so many affecting and wonderful 
displays of feeling, has rarely witnessed. The Ita- 
lian people have a deep attachment to the reigning 
House of Savoy, to which, in the persons of Albert 
and of Victor Emmanuel, notwithstanding their per- 
sonal faults, the country owesso much. The present 
King Humbert is regarded with confidence and hope, 
and his Queen has won the hearts of the people 
entirely. The Italians are working their way, slowly 
and not without mistakes, but upon the whole steadily, 
to constitutional freedom, and to the development 
of a national life whick has come forth, as from the 
grave, from the chills, the darkness, and the decay 
which accompanied petty and corrupt despotisms and 
Papal rule. They appreciate the value, under these 
circumstances, of the personality which represents 
their national belief in an hereditary sovereignty, and 
many political considerations blend with personal 
ones in their gladness that their King was spared. 


GENEVA AND THE CHURCH OF ROME, 


Geneva, ever since the days of William Farel and 
of Calvin, has had an importance for the intellectual 
and religious life of the world, and particularly of 
Europe, out of proportion to that which its political 
influence or material and numerical strength could 
have secured. The sturdy spirit of Calvin lingers 
there still, and maintains a bond between the Pro- 
testants of the canton, and especially of the city, and 
Puritans all over the world. Changes which have 
recently been taking place there, greatly affecting the 
ecclesiastical life of the community, have thus more 
of interest and significance than might at first sight 
appear. The elections to the Council which have 
lately been held have resulted in the complete defeat 


of the President, M. Carteret, who has long en- | 
couraged the “liberal party” among the Roman | 


Catholics, has stringently asserted the authority of 
the civil power over the religious interests of the 
community, and has, in short, endeavoured upon a 
small scale to imitate the policy of Prince Bismarck 
towards the Ultramontanes of Germany. The little 
Swiss President has prided himself upon this likeness 
between his own measures and those of the iron Ger- 
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man Chancellor, and his endeavours to carry out his | There are sixteen men, nineteen women, twenty-five 


ideas have at length led to his forfeiture of place and 
power. It must be understood that Geneva is no 
longer exclusively Protestant, as it once was. A 
correspondent of the leading daily journal reminds us 
that in 1815 Geneva wholly belonged to the Pro- 
testants ; in 1843 their majority was only six thou- 
sand; and in 1870 they were actually in a minority 
of four thousand. In 1864 the Papal authorities ap- 
pointed as curé of Geneva an eloquent and accom- 
plished priest, M. Mermillod. The real intention 
was that he should be the Bishop of Geneva, but the 
intention was kept in the background, and the curé 
was nominally invested with the Bishopric of Hebron. 


| At length, however, the disguise was laid aside, and 





| 
| 


| Bishop of Geneva. 


| Monseigneur Mermiilod assumed the designation of 
This, and the Papal assumption | 


| to have very few vices.” 


of infallibility, besides a general indication of aggres- | 


| sive spirit and intentions, roused the opposition of 
| M. Carteret. The bishop was banished. He took up 


his abode, however, at Ferney, about four miles out 


| of the city; the Catholic curés were turned out of 
| their posts, and the liberal Catholics elected clergy to 


take their place. It was under this order of things 
that Pére Hyacinthe was, a few years ago, elected 
curé of Geneva; a position, however, which he very 
shortly resigned, as he found the religious state of 
these Churches anything but satisfactory, and the 
conditions of his retention of office incompatible with 
his sense of self-respect and duty. The Churches 


| have, it is understood, deteriorated rather than im- 
| proved. M. Carteret’s exercise of secular authority in 
| the endeavour to keep things in order, certainly did not 


result in the promotion of spiritual prosperity ; and 
his continued efforts to interfere further with what 
the Ultramontanes, at any rate, believed to be their 


| proper rights and privileges, have now produced the 
| popular reaction to which we have referred. 


It is 
clear that M. Carteret has interfered too much; he 
has acted as if he supposed that legislative enact- 
ments and the free use of administrative power were 
effective weapons in the suppression or correction of 
religious convictions and opinions, and now he has 
probably got some glimmering of the mistake which 
he has made. We should be grieved to see Ultra- 
montanism lifting its head and flourishing in the old 
home of Calvin, and of many Protestant doctors and 
confessors ; but if this should come to pass, it will be 
at least partly due to false methods of repression. 


PITCAIRN ISLAND AND ITS COLONY. 


The story of Pitcairn Island, a tiny and remote 
spot in the Pacific Ocean, and its occupation by the 
mutineers of the Bounty, in 1790, is known to most 
people and ought to be known to all, for it is almost 
as interesting as the narrative of Robinson Crusoe, 
and has the advantage of being literally true. The 
island has lately been visited by Admiral de Horsey, 
in command of one of her Majesty’s ships, who has 
sent home a report upon the condition of the inhabi- 
tants. The population at present numbers ninety of 
all ages, forty-one being males and forty-nine females. 





boys, and thirty girls. The health of the people is 
singularly good, and in nineteen years there have 
been only twelve deaths. Admiral de Horsey quotes 
the words written of the islanders, which he says are 
true of them to-day: ‘These excellent people appear 
to live together in perfect harmony and contentment, 
to be virtuous, religious, cheerful, and hospitable ; 
to be patterns of conjugal and parental affection, and 


After giving several other very interesting particu- 
lars, the report states that the only communication 
which the islanders have with the outer world is by 
means of passing ships, which touch at the island 
somewhat irregularly, perhaps averaging once a 
month. For their clothing they depend on the op- 
portunities which these casual visits afford them for 
barter. Within the last two years two English ships 
have been wrecked on the island, and the crews were 
entertained, in one case six weeks, in the other case 
three days, by the hospitable people ; and in render- 
ing assistance to the shipwrecked sailors the islanders 
lost their only boat, and one of them his life. The 
Admiral asks that the necessities of the people, who 
are in want of various articles of clothing and other 
things, may be taken into consideration by the Admi- 
ralty, and that they should also be made known to 
the people of England. He also suggests that the 
island should be regularly visited once a year by one of 
her Majesty’s ships of war, for the purpose of making 
inquiry into the wants and condition of the people. 
Any one who desires to join in helping this interesting 
little colony may communicate with Messrs. Still- 
well & Co., 22, Arundel Street, Strand, London. It 
may be mentioned that the Pitcairn Islanders became 
British subjects, and were taken under the protection 
of this country at their own request in 1839. 


III.—MISSION JOTTINGS. 
MASSACRE OF MISSIONARIES BY CANNIBALS. 


Some months ago brief paragraphs in various 
English newspapers announced that several mission- 
aries had been killed and eaten by savages. At first 
it was stated that the tragic event had occurred in 
New Zealand, but the intrinsic improbability of such 
a statement was manifest to every well-informed per- 
son. Afterwards it was found that the occurrence 
had really taken place in New Britain, one of the 
islands of the group in the Pacific to the east of New 
Guinea. Painfully interesting details of this melan- 
choly circumstance have just reached us from Sydney 
in papers dated September 21st, 1878. The mission 
to New Britain, as well as others to the Friendly 
Islands, Fiji, Samoa, &c., is supported and directed 
by the Australian branch of the Wesleyan Church. 
It was undertaken within the last two or three years, 
at the instance of the Rev. George Brown, who has 
seen long and laborious ministerial ‘service in the 
island of Samoa, Mr. Brown himself superintended 
the mission, taking with him a company of native 
evangelists, chosen from the Wesleyan converts in 
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Fiji and Samoa. He considered that these native 
agents would in many ways be best fitted for the 
kind of work which had to be done. Altogether he 
| secured the services of twenty-six teachers, thirteen 
| of them occupying stations in New Britain, six of 
| them in the neighbouring island of New Ireland, and 

the remaining seven in different stations in the New 

York group. Mr. Brown himself lived with his 
| family in one of the New York group. One of the 
| difficulties of the mission has been the infrequency 
| and uncertainty of communication with the Austra- 
lian colonies ; for although New Britain is only a few 
days’ distance by steamship from Sydney, there is as 
yet no sufficient inducement to establish regular com- 
munication between the two. Mr. Brown received 
information of the massacre in April. He had not 
been without apprehension that something of the 
kind might occur, for he knew that an inland excur- 





sion which had been proposed to him by some of the 
| missionaries of New Britain was attended with some 
| danger. The inland tribes of the island were known 
| to be dangerous and cannibal savages. However, 
| there seemed to be some good ground for the belief 
| that the evangelists would meet with a favourable 
reception, and the party was organized. The centre 
| of the island is a narrow and elevated plateau, and is 
| much more healthy than the lowlands nearer the coast. 
| It is consequently more thickly populated. The 
| desire to extend the work of the mission in that 
| direction was therefore perfectly natural and justifi- 
| able. The evangelists, eight in number, who under- 
took the expedition, it appears, separated into two 
parties, and attempted to cross at different points. 
At least four of the men—some of the accounts say 
five, but the former number is, we think, the correct 
one—were fallen upon by a fierce tribe, who were, it 
is said, instigated by a treacherous chief of the low- 
lands, and were barbarously slain. Their bodies 
were cut up and distributed among different tribes, 
according to a common device among savages, by 
which they implicate large numbers in a deed of 
blood, and were eaten with cannibal delight. 

On receiving the information, Mr. Brown at once 
proceeded to New Britain, and there found the widows 
and the children of the teachers, and, indeed, the 
entire mission party, not only in great distress, but 
also under much apprehension—as it appeared, with 
good reason—of further disasters. Under these trying 
‘circumstances Mr. Brown took measures for which 
the Wesleyan Board of Missions in Sydney, making 
every allowance for the position, have felt compelled 
to record their regret. Mr. Brown organized a force 
and took summary vengeance upon the tribe believed 
to have been guilty of the massacre, killing from fifty 
to eighty of their number. The board also expressed 
its deep sympathy with the bereaved mission party, 

d gave directions for the care of the widows and 
| children of the murdered missionaries. The whole 
circumstances are of an exceedingly perplexing and 
| distressing nature; but we agree with the expression 
of regret by the board that Mr. Brown saw no other 
course open to him in the trying position in which he 








’ 





was placed, and feel that there is force and justice in 
the remark elicited by the event that, whereas the 
missionaries in the Southern Seas are now regarded as 
messengers of peace, pioneers of commerce, civilisa- 
tion, and religion, their influence will be of quite a 
different kind if it is thought that provocation and 
danger may transform them into warlike leaders. 
But those of us who only read of their perils at a safe 
distance, properly hesitate to use language of un- 
qualified condemnation with respect to measures 
which seem so harsh and unjustifiable. 


“CASTE AND CHRISTIANITY IN INDIA. 


The following, from the current number of the 
Indian Evangelical Review, a valuable quarterly 
publication printed in Bombay, has a special value 
from the fact of its having been written not only 
from the point of view of those actually at work in 
the Indian mission field, but also because it was pri- 
marily intended for readers in the same position. 


‘‘ The caste question, however, still seems to be as 
far from a settlement as ever. It is a hard matter, to 
say the best of it. Caste is an institution of not only 
religious, but also social significance. And when the 
religious difficulty has been got over, it seems hard to 
compel a man to form social connections which, for 
whatever reason, are distasteful. On the other hand, 
it is clearly wrong for one Christian to refuse to treat 
a brother of low degree as he would one of his own 
caste merely on the ground of certain prejudices which 
may perhaps have no foundation in fact. We think 
that missionaries are now taking a more liberal view 
of the matter than formerly; they see more clearly 
than they once did the peculiar nature of the institu- 


tion, and succeed better in putting themselves in the | 


place of high-caste converts. For instance, Rev. E. 
Unangst, of Gantur, writes us as follows :— 

‘¢ ¢ The longer I work among these people, the more 
I see, and am convinced that until we can get a staff 
of workmen from the high castes our work in that 
direction will necessarily be unsuccessful. A high- 
caste native preacher or catechist may work with per- 
fect impunity among the low-caste people nowadays ; 
but a low-caste man, say a madiga (cobbler), can 
never dare enter within, or even touch the threshold 
of, a Brahman’s or Kshatriya’s residence... .. 
I know there is a loud cant abroad that the 
gospel can level all caste obstacles, socially and 
religiously, and no caste custom of any kind should 
be countenanced. It is simply mistaken zeal or 
downright ignorance that patronises a crusade of this 
sort. Caste religion should be cng gem under 
all circumstances, but caste in its social aspect ought 
to be let alone... . .’ 

“Doubtless any of us would be slow to admit a 
madiga, fresh from the squalor and filth of his unclean 
house, to the privileges of our houses and tables. 
And so far as caste feeling means a repugnance to 
dirt, and a stern regard for personal neatness, we look 
upon it with respect. Suppose, however, that our 
madiga friend has learned habits of neatness ard 
propriety, that he keeps his house in order, eats 
proper food properly dressed, and maintains rigid 
habits of cleanliness in his own person and clothing, 
then is not the case changed ?’ Should the mere 
name of madiga interpose a barrier to the social inter- 
course of Christian brethren? And if it were allowed 
to, should we not say that unreasonable prejudice was 
asserting a too powerful sway, and that in such a 
case caste feeling was an unchristian feeling ?” 
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FAMI 


IX. 


HE next day the wonderful week (it was 
but one week) which lost us Orleans 
and France began. 

That Monday was a day of pause and of 
leisure, a holiday leisure in the city, as of a 
family joined after separation ; amongst us, 
leisure dispirited and dumb, like that of a 
ship becalmed at sea. 

The gates of Orleans were thrown open, as 
if the siege were already raised, and the Maid 
rode forth on her white horse surrounded by 
an eager crowd of citizens, armed and un- 
armed, feeling themselves secured, it seemed, 
by her mere presence, like children around a 
mother. They followed her through the 
fields by the river, under our forts, and all 
round the city, observing us fearlessly, as if 
we had been spell-bound inside our walls ; 
which, indeed, it seemed as if we were. 

For no shot from culverin, no dart slung 
from an arbalest, no arrow from an English 
bow was launched from our bulwarks. 

It seemed as if the whole of the English 
force crouched, powerless though observant, 
like some cowed beast under the spell they 
say there is in human eyes. 

Angry and mocking, but immovable and 
grimly silent, our troops watched from earth- 
work, bastille, and parapet the grave yet eager 
troop on their long procession round the 
city. 

In looking back, our inaction on that 
Monday is more marvellous to me than even 
what followed. 

We were awaiting reinforcements, it is 
Except the two 
hundred who entered the city on Friday 
night with the Maid, many of whom had left 
again with Dunois on Sunday, no fresh 
troops were in the city. 

Our habit of victory had not been broken. 

Our commanders, Lord Talbot, the Earl of 
Salisbury, and the Earl of Suffolk, were brave 
and skilled as any we had ever known. 

The Maid captured, or struck down by the 
unerring aim of our English bowmen, all was 
as before; we were on our unchecked path 
to the conquest of all France for England and 
our king. 

And yet that day not a bow was drawn, not | 

VIII. nus. 


-% 
LY. 


a hand was lifted ; scarcely was a voice raised 
in insult against her. 

Quietly and fearlessly as she and the crowd 
had left the city they re-entered, the gates 
were closed, and the vesper bells from all the 
churches told us how the multitude were 
gathered in the dim aisles at prayer around 
the Maid. 

The next day, Tuesday, was again a day of 
absolute repose, 

The city remained that day shut up in 
itself. It was the Festival of the Holy Cross, 
the Féte of the Cathedral, and all the bells 
pealed and clashed, and the streets were 
joyous, we knew, with processions. 

The city was still besieged, no succour had 
come ; but the Maid had come! 

God, they felt, had sent the help. He was 
amongst them. There was no need for haste, 
no need to undervalue the powers banded 
against them. Certainly, the English were 
strong, brave, victorious, and well fortified. 
But there was no need to measure the forces, 
when on one side are right and God. 

“Tt is like a miracle, that we are kept here 
doing nothing,” I said to Owen and Peter. 

And Owen said, chafing fiercely— 

“If it zs a miracle, it is a miracle of black 
magic. And such wicked spells must sooner 
or later be broken. But I see no miracle. 
The French have taken a little courage at 
last, and see how few we are. And we are 
few, and our commanders know it. No 
miracle if they wait for Sir John Fastolfe and 
his men!” 

But Peter said— 

“Tt is the miracle of miracles, I think, to 
make men see things as they are. And if the 
Maid has done this, she has done wonders 
indeed. To open men’s eyes to see the 
fountains in the wilderness, is as divine a 
work as to smite the fountains from the rock. 
To see things as they are is the gift of seers ; 
to make other men see them as they are is 
the work of prophets.” 

Before that evening closed reinforcements 
had come to Orleans from Gien, Chateau- 
Réynard,. and Montargis—Montargis, which 
had resisted our assault two years before. 

And once more a tumult of welcome 
echoed to us from within the city. 

But to us, what did this mean, but that 
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not only Orleans, but all the cities of France 
felt themselves désassiégés? that the land 
was once more theirs, not ours? that they 
were free to go and send hither and thither, 
whilst we were but a little band of aliens in a 
foreign land? 

Yet, still, the army which had first accom- 
panied the Maid up the wrong side of the 
Loire, and, in consequence of disobeying her 
lead, had been compelled to return to Blois, 
and cross by the bridge there, had not re- 
turned. 

The Bastard of Orleans had gone to lead 
it back, but as yet there were no signs of 
its reappearance. 

It was reported that the Maid was de- 
tested by the selfish, indolent courtiers who 
led the Dauphin, and that the favourite La 
Trémouille and all who had been ruling the 
Dauphin by what was meanest in him, were 
intriguing against the peasant-girl, and putting 
all possible delays and hindrances in her 
way. 

If the French rejected Jeanne, surely it 
would be a sign that the Almighty abandoned 
France, and our conquest might yet be, 
whether for scourge or restoration, the will of 
God. 

Up to that Tuesday night this hope still 
remained. 

But on the Wednesday that hope passed 
away. 

Tidings came at last that Dunois and the 
little army, though reduced already by 
the intrigues of the courtiers to half its num- 
bers, was on its way, by the route Jeanne had 
ordered on the Friday before, through the 
Beauce, on the right side of the Loire, under 
our forts. 

When she heard of their approach, the 
Maid came forth from the gates of Orleans, 
followed by La Hire and many others, and 
rode a league along the river to meet 
them. 

Strange as it was, it was the simple fact 
that this peasant girl, only afew months since 
spinning by her mother’s hearth at Domremy, 
went forth to guard the army of succour past 
our forts. And she did it. 

Our commanders suffered her to go forth 
with her littie company, unchallenged, under 
our battlements, with her white standard in 
her hand. 

And a short time afterwards she returned 
with the whole army, close beneath our forts, 
not so much in a military march as ina reli- 
gious procession: the Maid with her lily 
banner, the banner of the Crucifix, and the 
priests in their white vestments, chanting the 





“Veni Creator,” and other church can- 
ticles. 

That day it was said there was an innocent 
exultation, like that of a happy child, about 
the Maid. 

We were expecting Sir John Fastolfe with 
reinforcements. She playfully threatened 
Dunois that if he suffered them to arrive with- 
out letting her know he should lose his 
head. 

Nevertheless, with a petty feeling of 
jealousy of seeming to let her rule, the 
French captains began the attack on our 
bastille of St. Loup, without telling the 
Maid. 

Our three hundred men, though surprised 
without their captain, held the post gallantly. 
It commanded the road to Burgundy and the 
passage of the Loire, and was strongly for- 
tified. 

The Frenchmen were beaten back, many 
of them fell, and their wounded were being 
borne back to Orleans, when suddenly the 
Maid appeared riding swiftly. 

She stopped as she met her wounded 
countrymen. 

“Never could she see blood of a French- 
man shed,” she said, “ without her hair stand- 
ing up on her head.” 

She had been resting, unarmed, on her bed, 
when “her heavenly counsel,” she said, 
“told her to go against the English.” 

As she rose, the cry sounded through the 
streets that the French were being beaten 
back. 

Indignant, she sent for her horse, was 
armed by the lady of the house and her 
daughter, mounted, had her standard handed 
to her through the window, galloped through 
the streets, so that “her horse’s hoofs struck 
fire on the stones,” and in a few minutes was 
on the edge of the fosse of our bastion. 

Dunois and others followed her to sustain 
the attack. But she desired them rather to 
keep back and watch, lest the English should 
send succour from the other forts. 

And so by her presence and their absence 
she gained the day. 

For twice Lord Talbot sent reinforcements 
from the neighbouring forts. 

And twice the besieged saw it from the 
great belfry, and gave warning in time to 
repulse the English succours by a sortie. 

And so at last our gallant three hundred 
were dislodged, and killed or captured. 

Among them were some Churchmen, who 
pleaded to be spared. 





The Maid would not have any of the pri- | 


soners harmed. 
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“Enough biood had been shed,” she said, 
“that day.” 

“She wept over the slain,” her chaplain 
said, ‘‘ thinking they had died without con- 
fession.” 

With her own people she felt the bond of 
flesh and blood, and her flesh quivered in 
sympathy. But with all men she felt the 
imperishable bond of soul and faith, of the 
Redeeming Blood shed for all. 

She trembled to see the blood of a French- 
man. She wept over the unshriven souls of all. 

And so once more the gates of Orleans 
shut in the Maid. 

And from within, from every church tower, 
fell for the first time on our ears the triumph- 
ant peals of a French victory. 

Te Deums were being sung there by rescued 
multitudes, kneeling with the Maid, their deli- 
verer, before the altars. 

And we were left defeated outside, with 
our brave three hundred dead and gone, and 
the fort so carefully raised throwing the glare 
of its burning ruins on the river it had 
guarded. 

The next day, Thursday, the Festival of 
the Ascension, dawned sadly enough for us. 

In the city, still supposed to be besieged, 
the bells of all the churches called to mass, 
to joyous processions, to thanksgiving and 
prayer. 

And yet, as we learned afterwards, that day 
was dedicated, by the Maid’s entreaties, not 
only to thanksgiving and adoration, but to 
penitence and confession and amendment of 
life. 

Their own vices, she said, and their own 
disorders, were their worst enemies, not the 
English. 

She commanded that not a soldier should 
be suffered to fight on the morrow who had 
not confessed. 

She insisted that no dissolute women should 
be tolerated among them, or God would suffer 
them to be defeated. 

They were sad enough at all times, to me, 
in that war, the festivals of our religion ; that 
common religion, which, nevertheless, did 
not keep us from burning each other's 
churches, and wasting and ruining life and 
more than life. 

But that Ascension Day was a solemnity 
never to be forgotten. 

‘“What does it all mean?” I remember 
saying to Peter, as we came from mass at an 
altar raised in the fields. “Is He ascended 
out of sight, out of hearing, whither we 
cannot come ?” 

“So I had thought,” replied Peter, “ too 


| tongs too long! But I begin to think once 
| more, it is only our eyes that are holden and 
our ears that are dull of hearing, and that 
He is, indeed, still truly Messire and King.” 
“ Messire and King of whom?” I said. 
| To the Maid and the French, King of 
loyal subjects ? to us King of doomed rebels? 
Nay, that cannot be! What are Charles 
| and Isabella and their sinful court that the 
| King of Heaven should fight for them and 
| against us ?” 
| ‘‘T know not, Master Percival, that He is 
| fighting against us,” said Peter with a strange 
| gentleness. “His rod as well as His staff 
may be for us. My eyes are very dazed still, 
but I think I begin to see men as trees 
walking.” 

And Peter relapsed into his habitual silence, 
and would say no more. 

But to me that night of Ascension Day was 
a night of agony. 

And once more before nightfall I saw the 
Maid as an angel of reconciliation and 
mercy. 

This time she bound her summons to sur- 
render round an arrow, and launched it 
amongst us, saying only— 


“Read! These are tidings to you, men of 
England, who have no right in this kingdom 
of France. The King of Heaven orders by 
me that ye abandon your forts and go home 
to your own country. Otherwise I will cause 
you such acrash of ruin as shall be held in 
perpetual remembrance. This I write to you 
for the third and last time, and I will never 
write to you again. 

‘Jesus Maria, JEANNE LA PUCELLE. 

**T would have sent you my letters more 
honourably, but you retain my _ heralds. 
You dé*ain my herald Guyenne. Send him 
back to me, and I will send back to you some 
of your people taken in St. Loup, for they are 
not all dead.” 


The words were more peremptory than 
before, with less of hope in them. But still 
she meant them as a royal and Divine offer- 
ing of mercy. 

To our troops, however, they naturally 
seemed insolent beyond endurance, and they 
cried as they took up their arms— 

“Here are news from the harlot of the 
Armagnacs.” 

She heard the dreadful word, her head 
drooped, and she wept bitterly, appealing for 
succour to the King of Heaven. 

And that was the last we heard of peace 
from the Maid, 
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After that, we were ordered, Owen and I 
and Peter, into the Fort of Les Tourelles, on 
the opposite side of the river, where it was 
believed the brunt of to-morrow’s battle 
woul be. 

It was sure to be the last night on earth 
for many in our ranks and theirs. 

But that must be in all battles, and hope 
is mostly stronger than fear; and hitherto 
our cause, to me, had seemed, if not the 
noblest one could fight for, still with so much 
right on our side, and so much wrong on the 
other, that I had trusted that the Almighty, 
who had willed we should be born English, 
would be content with our fighting as English- 
men. 

Now, however, if in truth this peasant girl, 
whom good women reverenced, whom cap- 
tains and armies had to obey, whose presence 


- was a wall of fire to those she came to suc- 


cour and as a cloud of darkness to us ; who 
fought against profanity and sin with Divine 
severity, and wept over suffering with Divine 
pity; if she was indeed inspired and sent 
of God, not only must our armies be defeated, 
but every blow we struck was against good 
and for evil, and each departing soul must 
enter as a rebel into the presence of the King. 

So killing, and so dying, we might be 
exiled not only from England, but from 
heaven, from God, and all good souls here 
or departed, for ever. 

Yet, what escape was there for any of us? 

The simple peasant wit of Peter helped 
him. 

“ What it is right to do to-morrow, Master 
Percival ?” in answer to me, he said. ‘To 
do what I have been doing ever since I 
came to this poor wasted, foolish country ; 
to save as many lives of our own people as 
we can, and trust the Lord will forgive me 
if I have stumbled on the wrong side. To- 
morrow’s work is clearer to me than most. 
For it will be a tug for life and death, and 
what I can do to take you and Master Owen 
and myself back safe to the old home, to 
Mistress Elaine, and Cecilie, and my Mar- 
gery, I will.” 

The attack did not begin that Friday until 
the morning was already advanced. 

It was directed against Les Tourelles and 
the two other forts which commanded the 
bridge. 

We knew afterwards that there had been 
hesitation in the enemy’s councils, and at- 
tempts to deceive the Maid. 

She crossed by the Isle St. Aignan, and 
the two boats moored together which joined 
it to the left shore. 





The first attack on the Bastille des Augus- 
tins, which was farther from the river than Les 
Tourelles, was repulsed. 

Once more, for the last time, we saw the 
familiar sight of a flying foe. 

But our pursuit was checked by the Maid 
herself, who rallied the fugitives, and drove 
our people back. 

That evening the Augustins was captured, 
and all of the little garrison who could not 
reach our fort of Les Tourelles were slain. 

The Maid returned to pass the night in 
the city, not so much for shelter for herself, 
as we learned afterwards, as to defend Orleans 
against the half-hearted cowards who were 
for ever undermining her plans. 

The next morning, early at dawn, she was 
at the gates, having heard mass, and ready 
for the combat. The governor of the city, by 
the orders of the captains, endeavoured to 
prevent her leaving— 

“You are a wicked man,” she said ; “ and | 
whether it please you or not, the men-at-arms | 
will pass, and win as they won yesterday.” 

The people and the soldiers stood by her, 
and she forced her way through the gates. 

Yet all the time she knew, for she had 
predicted it to many who afterwards remem- 
bered, that she herself would be wounded 
severely in that day’s battle. 

Ali day, from six o'clock in the morning, 
the terrible assault went on, the French 
swarming up the walls and ladders, and our 
Englishmen defending with cannon and 
arrows, or beating them back one by one as 
they scaled the parapets, with axes and lances 
and leaden mallets. 

The slaughter was great. 

The Maid was in the thick of the danger 
with her banner. 

In battle she always bore her banner, not 
her sword, for she never herself shed blood. 

“ Fear not,” she kept saying, “the place is 
yours.” 

Still we held our own, when, at midday, 
the Maid herself descended into the fosse, 
and planted a ladder against the parapet. 

Then she was struck by a dart from an 
arbalest. 

It pierced through her neck and came out 
on the other side. 

We saw her wounded, we heard her cry out 
with fear and pain, and burst into tears. 

She minded the pain as Cecilie might or 
Elaine, and she wept, not so much like a 
woman, as like a hurt child unused to pain, 
or to concealment of what she felt. 

So it seemed to me; and it touched me to 
the heart. 
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But, at once, with her own hands, she | 
drew out the dart. 

There was a moment of hope and triumph | 
on our side, and of discouragement among | 
the enemy. 

They crowded around her. Some of the 
soldiers I heard counselling her to have the | 
wound charmed. 

But she refused, 

“Twould rather die 


saying— 
than do anything 


7 
well 


1] 
of | 
God.” 

Then they bound up the wound with a| 
compress of olive oil. 

Afterwards I heard how she made one of | 
her frequent shrifts (brief, and like a good 
child’s, for the most part, I trow), and wept, 
and was comforted. 

But we, seeing her go aside, and the chiefs 
crowding around her and the pause and dis- | 
couragement, began to take hope. 

We breathed once more, for we thought 
the Maid was killed. 

In truth, the day was all but lost for the | 
French, and would have been lost from that | 
moment, but for the heroism and faith of 


| the simple weeping peasant girl, the peasant | 


| girl whose child-like hand touched the hand 





of God. 

The chiefs insisted on abandoning the 
assault for the day, and retreating to the city. 

But she went apart into a neighbouring 
vineyard to pray, and in a few minutes she | 
reappeared on horseback, wounded as she 
was, with her banner in her hand, and said to | 
a gentleman near her— 

‘Take heed when my banner touches the 
bulwark.” 

“Jeanne,” he said in a few moments, 
end touches.” 

Then she exclaimed, 
yours !” 

And at once followed the rush and deadly 
confusion of the last assault, blood and fire 
and vapour of smoke, desperate grappling 
hand-to-hand, oaths and cries and curses and 
prayers. 

The very sight of the Maid we had thought 
wounded to death, with her white banner, and 
the sound of her quiet, assured voice, struck a 
panic into our bravest. 

Surely either heaven or hell was fighting 
visibly for France. 

And against either what av ailed human 
force ? 

Still we held our own; 
thought of surrender. 

The last incident of the battle I remember 
was the death of our commander Glasdale. | 


“the 





“Enter! all is 





there was no | 


| alling on all to save 


| not one Englishman remained on the 


} our 
| Owen lay. 


He, with a number of English driven from 


| the outlying bulwark, was crossing the end 


of the bridge to reach the Fort of Les Tour- 
elles, when a boat full of combustibles 
dashed against the bridge and set it on fire, 
so that all our countrymen were plunged into 
the river. 

The horror of the sudden 
a minute of silence. 

And through the silence Ih 
voice of the Maid, 
the d 


cat astrophe made 


eard once more 
en by tears, 
rowning men. 
‘Glasdale, Glasdale,” she said, “ yield 
thee, yield thee to the King of Heaven. You 
called me harlot. I have great pity for your 


} heal 
the DroK 


' souls.” 


But there was no salvation out of that fire 
and blood. 
And that night, of all the 


who fought through those tw: 


gallant company 
» days of death, 
left 
not killed or 


bank of the river who was 


| captured. 


That Saturday night, for the agony of in- 
ward conflict of the previous night I had the 
anguish of wounds and thirst, of doubt as to 
my brother’s fate, and of hearing in my few 


iit 
] 
he 


| snatches of feverish sleep, as ‘it were, my 
mother’s voice and Cecilie’s murmuring, 
‘Take care of Owen,” ‘Why did you 


let him be wounded ?” 


At last the darkness passed, and the dread- 


ful dawn arose over the scene of ruin and 
| slaughter. 
Straining to listen if I could distinguish 


} 


the moans around, 
nur of my own 





any familiar sound among 
[ caught at last a faint murt 
name. 

It was the voice of my 
thanked God. 

Then I contrived to drag myself, before 
captors were awake, to the place where 


and I 


brother, 


And so it came about that we had the 
mercy of being thrown into one prison, when, 
on the next day, we were driven across the 
roughly repaired bridge into Orleans. 

But that Sunday evening, before we left the 
ruined fort, the fate of the city was finally 
decided, and the siege was raised. 

Across the river, through one of the many 
breaches in the walls, saw the whole 
English army ranged before the city, as if for 
an assault. 

And between them 
forth the garrison. 

For a whole hour the French and English 
hosts faced each other. 

The Maid was there. 


we 


and the gates came 
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An altar was raised, and two masses were 


_ celebrated before the troops. 


The enemy, flushed with yesterday’s suc- 
cess, were eager to attack. 

Talbot and our countrymen stood ready 
for the fight. 

But when the mass was finished, the Maid 


| asked which way the English were facing. 


It was replied, ‘‘ Away from the city, to- 


' wards Meun.” 


“Then, in God’s name,” she said, “let 
them go. My King wills not that we fight 
them to-day.” 

And so, slowly and in perfect order, our 


little army went its way. We were but few, | 


after all, and the first wonder was not that we 
had to raise the siege, but that we had ever 
maintained it. 

Owen’s wounds were more disabling than 


|; mine, and they let me carry him on my back 


across the broken bridge into the city. 
As we stumbled along our melancholy 


| journey, we saw the citizens pouring out of 


every gate, pillaging and destroying the de- 
serted forts and bulwarks which had cost us 
so many weary nights and days to build. 

And from the dark cell where they had 
the mercy to leave me and Owen together 
alone, we heard the pealing of the bells and 
the feet of the crowds in the street overhead, 
as they went from church to church in 
solemn procession. 

It was a strange time that May Sunday in 
the dark at Orleans, our first day of captivity. 

It was like being in a tomb, buried, yet 
living ; “ free among the dead, as those that 
are wounded and lie in the grave.” 

Yet there was a strange sense of rest and 
calm. 

The conflict of duties was over, and I was 
left once more to the simple, unperplexed 
charge which was so natural to me, the care 
of Owen, and that in its simplest form. 

His chief wound was from a ball which had 
torn his right foot. There was nothing to be 
done but to bathe and cleanse the wound 
from splinters, and to leave it to heal itself 
with rest and time. 

The danger was fever, aggravated by the 
bitter chafing of his spirit against what 
seemed to him the diabolical wrong of the 
English defeat. 

At first he was very desponding, and sure 
he should never see England again, and gave 
me many pathetic messages. 

But when the last bells had ceased to 
sound, and the noises died away in the streets 
above our cell, he said half casually— 

“Have you given up saying the evening 





prayers our mother used to say with us? I 
refused to say them with you once at the old 
home.” 

I knelt beside him, and he followed me 
like a penitent child in the familiar sacred 
words. 

“T hope God will forgive me,” he said at 
the end. “I cannot think of any trespasses 
against me to forgive. People have been 
very good tome. And, above all, thou, old 
man!” he added. 

This was new from Owen, and made me 
feel some fear for his life. His own inno- 
cence in any contention was usually so clear 
to him. 

And then, as I lay down beside him, this 
strange sense of rest and even of freedom 
came over me, 

“Free among the dead.” 

It seemed as if I were not so much in the 
grave as in purgatory. Life all behind me, 
irrevocable, with its opportunities lost or 
used, and I, in the hand of God, in the fires 
of God, which are many, to be corrected and 
tried as He willed. 

In this world no hope any more; ambi- 
tion, love, all for ever behind me. 

Yet nothing lost. The love denied, the 
love given, and, above all, the love loved, all 
working and burning on for ever; nothing 
to hope or fear for myself, yet thence deriving 
not despair, but an unspeakable solemn joy 
of liberty, as a creature that has suddenly 
found wings and can soar into an infinite 
world. 

The wings were only feeble beginnings as || 
yet, and I certainly could not soar; but they | 
were there, and the great world of God was |! 
there. He Himself was there, and the free- || 
dom and the wings, and all, were simply this || 
new joy of helpless and entire abandonment | 
to His will, as when after a conflict with | 
breakers a boat is all at once launched with a | 
steady wind on a calm and open sea. 

Every person I had loved seemed nearer 
and dearer to me than ever, Elaine, Cecilie, 
England. All restless desire to change and 
remould had gone. I was in the current of 
the will that was swaying all; in the fire of 
the will that was trying and fusing and puri- | 
fying all. 

And through all shone that vision of the 
likeness of the Master in that peasant maid 
—like a strong angel of mercy, entreating 
us to be reconciled ; like a merciful angel of 
judgment with a flaming sword, smiting us 
back into the true path; like a trustful 
child bemoaning her wound to a father; 
like a virgin-martyr, refusing all relief at cost 
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| of right—“ I-had rather die than do anything 
| I knew to be sin, or contrary to the will of 
, God;” like a tender mother weeping over 
wounded Frenchmen and dead Englishmen, 

trying to save from death the foe whose 

| insults had so smitten her. 

I thanked God for the sight of her face and 
the sound of her voice. It made me able to 
lie still under His hand and in His fires. 
For in her I had seen a little nearer the like- 
ness of the eternal Son. 

For what she felt for France He felt for the 
world. 

It was a rest to be there, though as in a 
sepulchre, and feel, with the whole city, under 
the wings of a mother-bird, or borne on the 
mighty wings of a strong angel ; though to us 
the passage to mercy lay through the flames. 

It was but for a night. 

Triumph was nothing to the Maid, save as 
a sign of victory of the cause she served ; 
victory was little, save as a step to conquer- 
ing the whole field, and saving the whole lost 
country. 

And so, after, her work of deliverance, 
which made her for ever the Maid of Orleans, 
she left the grateful crowds of simple, res- 
cued people at once, and went back to the 
intriguing court, to encounter the half-hearted 
coldness, the jealous opposition, the treache- 
rous flatterers there, and to vanquish all for 
France. 

Only for that one night I lay, as it seemed, 
under the shelter of her presence, while she, 
doubtless, was sleeping the healthy peasant 
sleep, the sleep of a child whose last waking 
consciousness has been the Father’s smile, 
the sleep of a mother with all her brood 
safe under her wings. 

I also had the one of the flock given me 
to care for, close and safe beside me; and 
there was rest also in that. 

Some shepherds have nations to guard 
and feed, some have a few sheep in the 
wilderness, one we believe has all those on 
earth ; One, we know, has all the flocks in 
earth and heaven, and some have but one 
ewe-lamb. Yet the habit, and the heart of the 
shepherd are in their measure common to all. 


X.—PETER THE WRIGHT'S STORY. 


Tue fort of LesjTourelles lay smouldering in 
ashes, deserted by English and French, when 
I began to wake up from the stun of the fall 
on the edge of the fosse where I had lain in 
the death-grapple with the Orleans soldier 
whose sword I had turned from the throat of 
my young master Owen. 

All the living were gone, and I stumbled 





feebly with my benumbed limbs among the 
dead. 

The first sound that roused me to the sense 
that I was still in the land of the living were 
the church bells from Orleans, all together, 
or at intervals, for vespers. 

I knelt down and crossed myself, and said 
the Lord’s Prayer, and thought of Margery 
and the little lady Elaine. 

And next I thought of my young masters, 
and made up my mind that I must find them, 
slain or spared. 

To this end I turned up one and another 
of the white, drawn faces, but no familiar face 
was among them, and the conviction grew 
on me that Sir Percival and Sir Owen were 
alive. 

I crept slowly to the river, bathed the 
dreadful stains from hands and face, took 
some bread from my wallet, and sate down a 
minute to think. 

It was so unusual to have no one but my- 
self to serve. 

The church bells still rang at intervals 
across the river. 

How hateful those bells, and all the signs 
of what so many of us had felt that false and 
desecrated worship had been to me ! 

All we are meant to hate, pride and covetous- 
ness and lust and injustice and wrong, asso- 
ciated through the wicked lives of priest and 
friar with all we are meant to adore and 
love ! 

Lie and truth inextricably intertwined, and 
God far off on a judgment-seat in heaven, 
seeming to care for none of those things! 

For it was not to have a mere pardon as a 
pass into some unknown country where things 
might be better which we peasants wanted, it 
was to have “his world better, to have justice 
for wife and child, to have a kingdom of God 
here and now. 

And now through a peasant girl it seemed 
the King had once more appeared to set the 
world right. 

The Book, the glorious Book of the good 
tidings was no more for me a dead record of 
things done in the beginning, but a living 
revelation of what is now and ever shall be; 
and this had come to me through a peasant 
maid. 

Kings and armies had to obey her. They 
could not protect her. She protected them. 

They tried to deceive her, and were them- 
selves deceived. 

She cared for no honour from men. They 
had none to give her of the kind she prized. 

She cared no more for glory or splendour 
than a child or an angel. 
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She cared only to succour and to save. | 

And this she wanted to do, and she would 
do, if men would let her, for England as well 
as France, 

And this Maid, this messenger of God, 
they said, loved the sound of church bells, 
and delightegpin prayer, and in the blessed 
sacraments. ~ 

She saw everywhere, not the soiled human 
hands, but the gifts they brought from 
God. 

She sought Him, and she found Him. 

From the cathedral, as I sate and listened, ! 
came the repeated strokes of the bell which 
told of the raising of the Host. 

The Maid was there, in the city she had | 
saved, among the soldiers she had taught to | 
repent, joyfully adoring in the presence of 
God. 

Weeping and wounded, but yesterday I 
heard her say, refusing to have her wound 
relieved by a mere charm— 

“ T had rather die than sin.” 

Dreading sin more than death, this pure | 
and strong child of God found a way to Him 
where I had seen only stumbling-blocks. 

I knelt once more, and confessed my pride 
beside the humble gladness of this blessed 
one. 

Then I rose and went to look for a little 
spring I knew in a vineyard near at hand. 
It was the vineyard, I believe, where the 
Maid had gone apart during the fight to | 
pray, and whence she returned like an angel 
of victory. 

When I reached the little arched well in 
the vineyard wall, and had stooped to drink, 
a faint moan came to me from the other side 
of the wall. 

Rising and looking over, I sawa crouching | 
human ngure, or rather a heap of rags, against 
the opposite bank, half covered by a stream | 
of hair, tangled and dishevelled, but fair as 
the lady Cecilie’s, or as Margery’s last babe | 
who died when Master Percival was born. | 

The attitude was not so much of suffering 
as of forlorn despair. 

On the arms, in which the face was hid- | 
den, were jewelled bracelets, and the soiled | 
head-dress was of silk. 

It was too plain what she was. 

“ Are you English, poor child ?” I said. 

There was no answer, and I repeated the | 
question in such poor French as I had 
learned in the war. | 

“If you are French don’t fear an old | 
man.” | 

“TI am neither English nor French,” was | 
the moaning reply. “I am dust, to be | 


| 
| 
| 
! 


trampled under foot. Let me be trampled 
into my dust. Let me die.” 

I-had never many ‘words when I most 
wanted them ; but the girl’s fair hair made 
me think of our lost babe, for whose death I 
had scarce yet been able to forgive God. 

It flashed on me, mother’s babes 
do more than die, they live to become such as 
this. 

I could not leave her to perish. 

I moved one hand gently from her fac 
and broke into it somesof the crust 
bread. 


She looked up half bewildered, not meeting 


some 





| my eyes; but something of command in my 


voice seemed to subdue her, and she ate a 
few bits, but with no human recognition, no 
pleased response, even such as a dog’s, rather 
as water might swallow or fire burn what you 
laid on it. 

Then she let her hand fall listlessly, and 
the rest of the bread drop from it crum- 


| bling. 


I picked it up. 

*“* Bread is precious,” I said. “We may not 
soon find another crust.” 

I thought she might understand by the 
“we” she had a friend. 

But she merely knelt down quite submis- 
sively, and gently gathered up all the crumbs 
and laid them in my hand. 

The hands were capable brown peasant 
hands used to work. 
] 


Clearly she would not accept the “ we.” 
“ You are not dust,” she said; “ you area 
human creature. You must live.” 

“ Child,” I said, “you are a creature of 
God; you are a French peasant girl, like 
Jeanne la Pucelle ; yow must live.” 

She rose with a great cry of anguish, and 
looked me full in the face, as if to repel scorn 
with indignation. 

But Isuppose the tears in my eyes touched 
her—they were stealing over my old cheeks 
—and she sank down at my feet, not now 
with a dry cry of despair, but sobbing like a 


| child. 


“Like Jeanne la Pucelle! la Pucelle! I 
played with her under the Ladies’ Tree at 
Domremy. I saw her last Sunday like an 
angel, like the blessed Mary, and she drove 
me from the camp, from the town, she cast 
me out to be trodden under foot and perish.” 

“The blessed Lord would not have driven 
you away,” I said. “He loved and pitied 
sinful women.” 

She rose on her knees, and, with her soiled, 
tear-stained face she looked straight up in my 
eyes. 





| 
| 
} 


| 
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“* First of all a little child of s 


| “He would,” she said passionately—“ He 
would—for she did. And she is like Him. 
Whatever I may be, I know by something in 
me, she is like Him. I will never lose 
that. Even in hell I will not cease to feel 
that, and be glad of it. She did it because 


i she pitied; she had pity on France. She 
would die for France. And therefore she 
casts out such as me. For I am not 


only dust, I am poison. 
She did right. 
hate me.” 

The unveiled depth of her humiliation 


I am the pestilence. 
It was Jove that made her 
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ven years old came to see us.’ 


drew me down underneath her, and made 


me, old man as I was, kneel down beside and 
hide my face in my hands. 

I prayed in English in my heart— 

“Lord Christ, thou hast no outcasts. 


Thou sufferest such to be driven away, not to | 
2? 


be trodden under foot, but to hide beside 
thine own feet, and bathe them with tears.” 
And then I rose and said in a grave quiet 
tone 
“ Thou hast to do something harder than to 
be trodden under foot and die. Thou hast 
to turn back and live, and be good. And 








| 
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the Lord Christ and Jeanne la Pucelle will 
help thee.” 

“Be good ?” she moaned. 

“Ves,” I said. ‘I will take thee back to 


| thy father and mother, if they are in Barbary 
| or in Germany or with the Grand Turk. And 
‘thou must let them chasten thee as they 
| will.” 


‘‘T have no father or mother,” she said. 


« They died when I was a child—a good 
- little child.” 





And with these words an accent of pity for 
herself came in place of the scorn. And she 
was beginning to weep again. 

“Thou must not weep,” I said. “ There 
is no time. I must escape and hide myself 
and thee. Rise and wash thy face in the 
well, and bind up thy hair, and throw away 
these silken rags, and we will go. Thou 
must help me. I have no child, and thou hast 
no father, and I will take thee to my old 
wife Margery, and thou wilt be good. But 
now thou must wash thy face and help me, or 
they will kill me.” 

She gave one searching look in my face, 
then something like a smile, like a faint grey 
dawn of hope came into her eyes, which were 
blue, like our dead babe’s, and she went and 
knelt beside the well and drank and bathed 
her face and hands, and bound up her long 
fair hair in a great coil around her head ; and 
among the slain I found a dark cloak, which 
she threw around her head and shoulders, 
and without another word she followed me 
across the fields, crouching under the walls 
and in the trenches, so as not to be 
observed. 

That night we found an old ruined barn, 
about a league from Orleans, and in it some 
stray ears of corn. And the child made a 
fire on the ground and parched the ears of 
corn, and then she took my leathern bottle 
and brought water from a spring, and we 
ate and drank ; and she made up a bed of 
dried straw and leaves for me. But I would 
not take it. I was used to camping out, and 
some one, I thought, should watch that 
night, and it were safest to be me. I was not 
yet sure if the despair might not come over 
her again if I let her out of sight, and she 
flee away to be trodden under foot and die. 

So I bade her lie down on the bed of dead 
leaves. 

And I knelt down to my prayers outside. 

But in the silence I heard again the sound 
of suppressed sobs. 

I went to her to wrap her up, as Margery 
and I used our babes. 

“Good night,” I said; “the Lord Christ 





sent La Pucelle to bring thee back to Him 
and make thee good.” 

But she would not be comforted. 

“You are right,” she murmured at last. 
“ You think me too bad to pray.” 

If I had asked her I felt sure she would 
have felt herself too bad. 

“ Cannot you pray, my poor child ?” I said. 

“I never prayed by myself,” she moaned. 
“T used to pray by my mother. And since, 
I forgot, or I didn’t dare. But I thought, 
perhaps, if you would take me I might try 
and come back, I might say the old words 
with you.” 

My heart came into my throat for thank- 
fulness. 

Child that she was, she had taken me into 
her father and mother’s place. She wanted 
to pray as in her childhood, in the old words, 
beside me. 

“ What were thy old words?” I said. 

“Do not all Christians say the same ?” she 
said. 

And she said the Creed, the Lord’s Prayer, 
and the Hail Mary. 

She said them in French, kneeling beside 
me. 

“Do you understand?” I said. “ ‘ Forgive 
us our trespasses as we forgive.’” 

“J forgive? What is my forgiveness 
worth ?” she said. 

“Much,” I said. “The world has been 
hard to you.. You have much to forgive. Do 
you forgive?” 

“ All but one,” she said in a low voice. 

“ You must forgive that one,” I said. 

No answer. 

“Do you wish harm to that one?” I 
said. 

“My wish could be nothing to him,” she 
said ; “he has forgotten me long ago, asa 


boy forgets a bird whose nest he has robbed, | 


or whose wing he has broken with a stone. 
Ought I to wish him to be happy in cruel 
wrong?” 

“No,” I said ; ‘‘ you ought only to forgive 
as God forgives. He forgives to make us 
good. You would wish no more nests to 
be robbed, no more helpless wings broken. 
Then pray for that. That he may be forgiven 
and good, as you wish to be.” 

“I will try,” she said. 

“ And do you know what the Creed means 
by being crucified ?” I said. 

“Of course I have seen the Crucifix,” she 
said. “La Pucelle has it on her banner. 
And around that she only suffers the soldiers 
to rally who have confessed and cast away 
their sins.” 
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“Tt is worse than being trodden under 
foot,” I said. “The Son of God bore that 
from us, and for us, to save us. That is 
what He means by loving, nothing short of 
that, by loving you and wanting you to be 
good. Do you think He will give it up?” 

“‘T almost begin to hope not,” she said. 

And once more she lay down, wrapped up 
in the soldier’s cloak. 

As I left the barn to keep watch outside 
once more she recalled me. 

“T was called Claudette at home, when 
there was a home,” she said. “Will you say, 
Good night, Claudette ?” 

‘“‘ Good night, Claudette,” I said. 

And when I looked in again she was 
breathing with the soft even breath of a child 
asleep. 

And I, sitting’ down on a stone at the 
threshold, made my own prayer. 

“Oh, Mighty and Merciful and Wise,” I 
said, “ what sin has been like mine? For I 
have been angry with Thee. I have not for- 
given Thee, not all these years, for taking 
away the babe, and for letting the world go 
wrong. And Thou didst but take the babe 
to Thy heaven, and sufferest me to lead this 
lost child back to Thee. And Thou hast 
sent the Maid to drive back this lost one to 
Thee, and to drive us straying Englishmen 
back to England, and Thy bewildered Christ- 
endom home to Thee.” 


XI.—PERCIVAL’S STORY. 


On Monday, the 8th of May, 1429, in the 
chill and darkness of our prison we saw, 
through a little breathing slit in the wall, the 
reflection of the glittering armour and the 
white banners, we heard the sound of the 
trumpets, and from a church near at hand 
came the music of the canticles, and above, 
the eager trampling of many feet, and the 
joyous tumult of many voices, all gathered 
around the deliverer, the Maid. 

“ The Maid,” that was her name. She was 
seldom called anything else. 

It was strange to hear all this exulting 
movement, and to see the flashing of the re- 
flected sunshine on the wall of the cell, and 
we captive in the darkness, knowing it was 
May and sunshine outside. 

To lie there a bound and fettered captive, 
and yet to find the captivity a liberation from 
the more galling fetters which had bound me 
to what seemed a duty, and yet a revolt against 
the will of God! 

Easier, indeed, to have all His billows and 
waves go over me bound thus to the rock 
of His will, than to have to swim vainly 





yet inevitably against the current of His 
will. 

With Owen it was far otherwise. 

And then, besides, for him, it was May in 
the world of his life. 

Love and hope and Cecilie were in that 
world of sunshine outside. 

And to him this defeat, with all its pain 
and humiliation and woe, made the earth 
seem like a kingdom of order confused into 
a chaos. 

Rudely turned from his creed of England 
and success, Providence and magic and 
prayer and patriotism all seemed to him in- 
extricably entangled. 

** Listen to their screams,” he said, “ there 
is not one among them that can give a real 
cheer. Their very bells cannot ring out a 
honest peal like English bells. It is all clash 
and crash, and jar of separate, dissonant 
voices, and all, no doubt, like so many heathen 
idolaters worshipping that sorceress, kissing 
her bridle, pressing their sick to touch the 
hem of her garment. And she three months 
since keeping a few sheep, and spinning her 
poor peasant clothes in her father’s hut! 
That is what the devil can give if only one 
gives one’s self heartily to him.” 

“There is no degradation in keeping 
sheep,” I said. “ King David began with 
that, and with a few.” 

‘“For heaven’s sake do not be moderate, 
Percival. It shoots through every fibre of my 
foot. If one cannot swear a little, what is 
there left? They say this Jeanne like the 
rest calls us godons, because we swear pretty 
freely—that she will not suffer her soldiers 
to swear by anything more spiritual than 
their batons, the hypocrites! At all events, 
we English are no hypocrites. Neither the 
saints nor the devil can accuse us of that.” 

The tumult in the streets died away, and 
the long hours wore slowly on in the chill and 
the dusk. 

Then we fell into talk about old times, and 
the boyish recollections roused him. 

But it was naturally much more wearisome 
for him than for me. 

He had so much more to be impatient 
for. 

And he had no work or occupation ; 
whereas he himself, his wound, his well- 
being, his fretting, his happiness, were full 
occupation for me. 

And in this isolation it was a happiness to 
feel the ties of the old memories and the 
bond of brotherhood press closer. 

He talked now and then of Cecilie; and 
that was hardest to me, because he spoke of 
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her oftenest with a kind of playful protective 
fondness, as of a creature whose happiness 
was necessarily secured by having won him ; 
as of a jewel, indeed, but one that was en- 


idolater that I was, all the sky seemed but 
the setting to that one star. 

He even compared her with other ladies, 
always to her advantage, it is true. If she 
'was less brilliant than such an one, she was 
‘more restful; if she was less courtly than 
another, she was fairer, Whereas, to me, to 


beside a Diana, or a dog. Diana or dog 
mattered little as to the irreverence of the 
comparison ! 
| Cecilie was sacred. To displace her from 
| her shrine was sacrilege. 
| He spoke even of the colour of her eyes 
and hair. 

He thought them more beautiful than any 
he had seen. 


detach one part of her from another seemed 


like turning her into tapestry and cata- 
loguing the stitches. 

Yet he loved her truly ; and his love and 
his character, Acmse/f, were what she has 
chosen. 

If love, then, for him, meant rather gather- 
ing her life into his, than giving himself to 
| her, such giving was what she chose. And in 
the end, love being true, must for her and 
for him have its own double life, must, 


life of sacrifice. 

As we sate together there, my chief thought 
was how I could best help them. 
| The sense of having been lifted, 
plunged, to a life beyond wants and fears, 


exultation. 

But there was not much time for such 
thinking. 

On the evening of that Monday we were 
roughly summoned from our dungeon, to be 
taken to our final destination. 

We had been captured by Sir Tanneguy du 
Chatel, a gentleman whose castle was on the 
borders of Lorraine, and there we were to be 
held in durance until we could be exchanged 
or ransomed. 

It was humiliating to be driven past our 
own smouldering forts and bastions; but 
Owen’s lameness and the difficulty of sup- 
porting him gave me little time for observa- 

tion. 
That night, when all was still, no enemy 











\riched by its setting ; whereas to me, Pagan | 


| compare her with any besides was like taking | 
a Madonna down from the altar to place it | 


But Cecilie was Cecilie to me ; and thus to | 


| sooner or later, attain to its own essential | 


or | 


sometimes filled me with a strange glow of | 


near, and therefore no watch, I heard a 
| creeping and stirring, as of some wild animal 
| in the long grass on the edge of the camp, 
| near which we happened to be. 

In another minute the familiar grey head of 
| Peter appeared quite close at hand. 

Owen, happily, was asleep. 

Our colloquy was very brief. 

I told him the name of the seigneur whose 
prisoners we were, and of his castle. 

He said he felt sure of being able to reach 
| the country still in English hands, and so, to 
get to the English coast. 


ransom, and then, first I told to any human 
being, the purpose which had rapidly ripened 
in my own mind during our days in the cell 
in Orleans, that I meant to become either a 
monk or a priest, that all lands were hence- 
forth the same to me, and that, therefore, 1 
needed no ransom. 

“ All lands might be the same to Master 
| Owen!” growled Peter; ‘‘ but to you every 
stone and tree of the old place, every face in 
the old home is dear.” 

“ And will be eternally,” 
| therefore I mean what I 
| wounded, and will chafe 
| not soon set free.” 

A French soldier near us made an uneasy 
/movement and murmur in his sleep, and 
| Peter took warning and disappeared. 
| The next morning, when Owen awoke, he 

was greatly rejoiced to hear of Peter’s pro- 
jected journey home. 
| His spirits rose at once. He was sure 
| Peter’s will, so provokingly stubborn when it 
crossed one’s own, would by the slow weight 


| of it carry him through all opposition. 
| 


I said. ‘And 
say. Owen 


| ie de 
{and we should, after a brief final struggle, 


| return with victorious spoils to Danescombe. 
These fluttering transient hopes, which 
| lure us on from bush to bush, hopping and 
| chirping out of sight of difficulties, I suppose 
have their share in our training. 

But the great immortal hope, which dares 
to look down into the darkness and evil and 
fathom it, because of the dawn which it sees 
from its mountain-height, is more. 

And so we went to the castle on the edge 
of the forests and mountains of the Vosges, 
which was to be our prison. 

It stood on a rocky height, and consisted 


new buildings in a more modern style. 


The keep was to be our prison. The 








I told him to spare no gold for Owen’s | 


is | 
himself to death if } 


In a few weeks we should be free, this | 
wretched net of sorcerers would be broken, | 
the interrupted conquest would be resumed, | 


of a heavy solid old keep, with a range of | 
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newer buildings were the mansion of the guid head sank on my shoulder, and she fell 


chatelain and the fair young chatelaine. 
Our first lodging was a cell with a slit for 


' a window, which, nevertheless, was luxurious 


compared with our dungeon at Orleans, or, 
indeed, with many a monastic cell, because 


it let in sunshine and fresh air from the wide | 
When we lay on the | 


range of forest below. 
floor on the prisoners’ straw beds, beautiful 
visions of stars crossed it, and of gold and 
crimson clouds at sunrise. And by climbing 


on the bench, which was our table, we could | 


see the foldings of the wooded hills. 

First of all a little child of seven years old 
came to see us, a child like the angel in the 
corner of our mother’s Italian picture. 
eyes were of a limpid brown, such as I have 


Her | 


seen in our moorland streams when they | 
were perfectly clear and the sun strikes them 


as they fall in heavy curves into a dark pool. 
How can any one call such eyes black ? 
Black is the death of every colour, while 
such eyes have in them the birth or possi- 
bility of every colour. The child’s were not 
brilliant or sparkling, they were luminous, as 


with light from within; very grave, yet with | 
a wonderful capability of gladness in them, 


something which was more than a smile, 
rather like the music of a child’s laugh, sud- 
den and spontaneous. Yet the usual expres- 
sion was of sadness, or rather of forlornness, 
of a sorrow which must be in some way be- 
longing to humanity, being far too ripe for 
the heart of a child. 

At first she said scarcely anything, only 
brought us flowers in heaps, not in her hands, 
but in her arms. 

Owen sang songs to her and made garlands 
for her, and she let him laugh and play with 
her, in her grave way. But it was curious 
that she always brought the flowers to me. 


She spoke French, but with an accent | 


which seemed foreign, though not English. 

I was afraid to question her. The creature 
seemed so spiritual and grave, such a blending 
of child and angel, and withal of something 
which made me think of legends of water- 


sprites who yearn wistfully for human love | 


and a human soul, that I had a vague fear 
she might vanish like a questioned ghost, if 
her nature were peered into. 

To Owen, who plied her at first with many 
a merry riddle, she vouchsafed no informa- 
tion. 


At last, one day she came without her | 


flowers, looking strangely pale and languid, | 


and seemed to yearn for some motherly arms 
to rest on. 


into an uneasy sleep. 
An hour or two passed, and the dusk was 


falling, and I began to fear she would be | 


missed, when the vesper bell woke her. 

** You will be missed, little one,” I said. 

“There is no one to miss me,” she said; 
“ my grandfather is at the chase.” 

Just then the sound of horns and of the 
baying of dogs came echoing up the valley, 
and she sprang up hastily and crept away. 

But at the door she turned, with a strange 
wistful look in her dark eyes. 

“T shall come again,” she said, smiling a 
strange little smile at me. ‘‘ Never ask for 
me, but be sure I shall come again.” 

But, after that, day after day passed, and 
she never came. And all that time nothing 
varied the monotony of our days, and very 
weary they seemed. 

“J had begun to think this cell might bea 
good nevitiate for a monk’s life,” I said to 
Owen one day; “but I had not thought the 
monk’s cell would be without the child.” 

We spent much time in speculating who 
our mysterious little guest could be, when, 
one morning early, when our morning por- 
tion was brought, with the old warder, who 
was the only member of the household we 
had seen, appeared a lady dressed in rich 
velvets and laces and jewels, but with her 
black hair falling loosely around her, a tall 
stately woman, with eyes like our little angel’s 
in colour, and at first, I thought, in expression. 

With a sweet graciousness, not, however, 
without a loftiness which marked the con- 
descension she felt her visit to be, she said— 

“My little daughter is ill, and moans for 
you; at least, for one of you. How shall I 
know which ?” 

“It must be my brother,” I said; “he 
played and sang with her.” 

She hesitated a little. 

“Excuse a sick child’s illusions,” she 
replied : “ the little one said, ‘ L’infélice—the 
unhappy one; the one whose eyes under- 
stand mine.’ Poor little one!” she smiled, 
‘‘who has never known a care or a sorrow. 
You had better both come,” she concluded. 

And we followed her up the dark winding 
staircase of the keep across the halls of the 
newer mansion, through richly furnished 
room after room, which, to our eyes, so long 
used to bare stone walls, seemed sumptuous 
as a palace, until on a large bed, draped with 
crimson damask, we saw once more the lovely 


| child’s face. 


She let me take her on my knee, | 


She smiled sweetly, and stretched out her 


and soon the eyelids drooped, and the lan- | hands to us both; but she would not be 
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content without my sitting on a chair by the 
bedside while she held my hand. 

“T shall bring you flowers again, one day,” 
she said. “TI have told them, and they say I 








may, and now I shall get well.” 

She seemed quite content whilst I sate 
| beside her, just as our mother used to be. 
A rest came into the wistful eyes. But I, who 
thought she was sealed for death and heaven, 
found it hard to keep back my tears so as to 
be calm—the very condition, I felt, of my 
remaining. 

But the little maid was right. The flush 
and anxiety passed from her face, and she did 
get well. 

It was a great mystery to me at first, how 
a child with a mother, and a mother so beau- 
tiful and gracious, could have that forlorn, 
orphaned look in her eyes. 

It was only by slow degrees that the riddle 
read itself to me. 

We were left much alone, we two. 

Gracious and sweet as she was, the Lady 
Blanche du Chatel seemed to find an insup- 
portable weariness in the slow monotonous 
hours by the sick-bed. She was always com- 
ing and going, at first on errands for the 
child, but, before long, going more than 
coming, so that the little one ceased to look 
for her. 

Movement and change and homage were 
essential to her. 

And so it came about that the child and I 
were left to each other, whilst Owen and the 
lady, with old Sir Tanneguy and the retainers 
and gentlemen who constituted the little 
court, were in the hall, or at the chase, or 
in the gardens. Everywhere to the Lady 
Blanche the world must be a little court, of 
which she was the centre. And so the child 
came to have the forlorn unmothered look, 
and the grave life apart. 

The external likeness between the child 
and the mother was so great that it was some 
time before I unravelled the deep inward 
dissimilarity it veiled. 

It is perplexing when kindred is thus in 
the outer shell and not at all in the inward 
organization. 

For the outer shell of manner as well as 
of form were alike—the interest in those 
around, the love of beauty. But in the child 
all these were the true end ; in the mother 
they were the instruments to the one end of 
her own personal reign. 

Not that she deliberately designed con- 
quests, but she required subjects as instinc- 
tively as all human beings require bread. 

In the child’s eyes there was the wistful 








look as of a forlorn fairy creature yearning for 
human love anda human soul. In the Lady 
Blanche’s eyes, of the same limpid luminous 
brown, there was at times a wild elfish spell, 
as of a being of another race set on exciting 
an affection she could not return. 

The lady and Owen drew as naturally to 
each other as the child and I. Our captivity 
was certainly over, and, bound by our knightly 
word, we simply waited to be ransomed. At 
first I feared little for Owen in the matter. 
Knowing of old his own instinct of charm- 
ing, I felt the combatants equally matched. 
At the bottom of his heart I feit sure there 
was the true loyal love to Cecilie, the incon- 
stancy was merely on the surface. 

Inconstancy in the depths was a thing I 
did not fear. It was inconceivable to me; 
like a doubt of immortality. To be the same 
being, and not love the old love, was, I 
thought, simply impossible. 

And inconstancy to Cecilie was a double 
impossibility. 

The lady needed. court. Owen needed an 
interest, and for the moment they suited each 
other. 

But the combat was more unequal than I 
thought. 

The Lady Blanche was of a culture and a 
beauty rare anywhere ; and, to us northern 
islanders, doubly perilous because of its 
novelty. Pallid, with a rich brown glow, for 
colour to compare with her you went, un- 
consciously, not to lilies and rosebuds, but to 
marbles and ivories and velvets, and all 
gorgeous things in king’s palaces. Slow and 
languid in her ordinary movements, from the 
slow droop and lifting of the veined eyelids 
and dark lashes, to the gliding noiseless walk 
which scarcely made her silken robe rustle, 


there were yet in her eyes surprises of sudden | 


fire, as if a hill covered with dovelike woods 
had for an instant poured from its heart a 
volume of flame; and at instants she had a 
swiftness of motion like a river falling with a 
smooth sudden flash from pool to pool. 

And then the world she knew was so 
much larger and older than ours, that, 
although of the same age as ourselves, beside 
her we were like boys at school. 

Florence and our western coasts were 
some centuries apart in those days, and the 
Lady Blanche was a Florentine. 

Pictures such as made the one treasure of 
our childhood were familiar to her in palace 
and church as hawthorns or primroses to 
us. 

Her own castle, which to us seemed so 
regal, to her was but as a salvage of a few 
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fragments of the splendours she had lived 
amongst. 

And, as to books, though she did not care 
to read, the perfume of the Italian literature 
was on her. 

She had lived familiarly by the sources of 
which our poets had drawn. Dante and 
the primeval fountains were already voices 
out of the past to her, and Petrarch, with 
his smooth broad streams of classical elo- 
quence, had reflected the life of her girl- 
hood. 

The insensible perfume of an ancient civi- 
lisation was around her, and beside her we 
and ours seemed like children of the moors 
and forests. 

She spoke with a condescending tolerance 
of France and Sir Tanneguy’s chateau. 
What would she have thought of our old 
castle and the fishing village, or even the 
manor and the abbey of Abbots Weir ? 

So, at first unperceived by me, the silken 
fetters and the spells were woven around 
Owen, which made England seem to him as 
a foreign land. 

My life also at this time led me somewhat 
apart from his. 

Two things occupied me, the study for 
holy orders, and the companionship of the 
child Beatrice. 

For at length I had communicated to Owen 
my intention to enter the priesthood, and 
the curé of Domremy helped me with my 
little beginnings of Latin. 

And the child Beatrice and I had one 
great sympathy among the many things that 
made us friends. 

She had conceived a great love and wor- 
ship for Jeanne La Pucelle. 

She alone of all in the castle. 

And, indeed, with the Maid (is it not so 
with all the saints?) one of the most remark- 
able things was the way in which, like a 
touchstone, she tested the true and simple 
from the false and artificial, the pure in pur- 
pose from those sunk in the illusions of self. 

Old Sir Tanneguy had a certain chivalrous 
loyalty for her; he would suffer no light 
word to be spoken of her. Yet a certain 
aristocratic impatience of her peasant origin, 
with a masculine distrust of her military 
judgment, kept him. cool. 

But the Lady Blanche barely deigned to 
recognise her. It was too late, she thought, 
for Deborah or the Amazons, or, indeed, for 
St. Catherines or St. Ursulas, to be born, or 
probably for St. Catherine or St. Michael to 
interest themselves very vividly in terrestrial 
affairs. 





Visions came in the night, or, at best, in 
the dusk of dawn, 

No doubt the poor girl believed herself 
inspired. Such visionaries were not uncom- 
mon in convents, and Domremy was an 
ignorant and superstitious region, under the 
shadow of ancient forests. 

And no doubt the court were glad enough 
to have any fancy or any standard found 
which France would rally to her king. 

Also, no doubt, the stars had great in- 
fluence. She believed learned astrologers 
had prophesied from remarkable conjunctions 
or appositions of the planets, that something 
marvellous might be looked for. 





And thus, all these things working together, | 
the influences of the stars, the weakness and | 


the straits of the court, the misery and igno- 
rance of the people, the visionary exaltations 
of the poor peasant girl, the superstition 
of the soldiery,—French and English—this 
remarkable good fortune at the siege of 
Orleans, and also, probably, a certain fas- 
cination and ability in the Maid, who, she 
believed, was quite blameless and virtuous, 
there was nothing to be surprised at in the 
turn things had taken. 

But, for her own part, she would certainly 
lend no countenance to such illusions. 

She thought such fantastic fervours always 
led to reactions of cold. 

And, moreover, she had no idea of people 
being lifted out of their places—a girl into 
a man’s armour, a peasant to an establish- 
ment and attire fit for a countess. 

At Owen’s theory of magic or witchcraft 
she laughed. 

She did not deny that magic was possible 
to those who had a profound knowledge of 
the occult powers of nature, and of the stars. 
But there was plenty of range to explain 
everything connected with Jeanne on the 
ordinary human level, without bringing in 
either the saints or the devil. 

She knew that the Bastard of Orleans and 
the young Duke d’Alencgon thought much of 
her. But that proved little. Old captains 
and young princes of the blood, if you found 
the clue, could often be led as easily as 
children. 

She also knew that Gerson, Chancellor of 
the University of Paris, and other theologians 
had sanctioned her mission, But she thought 
little of that. They were not men of the 
world. La Trémouille and the courtiers 
hated her ; and she believed the Archbishop of 
Rheims, chancellor of the kingdom, and an 
astute politician, only half liked the whole 


| thing, and would withdraw his support at the 
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first seemly . opportunity. Not that she| Jeanne’s “all” was all God’s will, the 

blamed the Maid for that.. Each must play | saving of all France. 

his own game, and she had better look to hers.| But to explain this to the lady I should 
The Maid had better be content with her | have needed a language far more incom- 

fame, and retire on the royal gifts. She} prehensible to her than her sweet and smooth 

might become quite a person of importance | Italian was to me. 

at Domremy. So the child and I kept our own counsel, 


And by venturing more she risked all. | and together, in our rambles through field and 
Risked all! What was the Lady Blanche’s | forest, gleaned what we could “about the 
“all” to the Maid? | | childhood and the home of the Maid. 


A GOLDEN GLEAM. 
By LADY HOPE. 


MOSSY stone “Whence come those rays?” 
With turf o’ergrown ITasked. Then praise 
And ivy tendrils clustering ; | Took place of sadness, and I tHought— 
A sheltering wall, “They come frotn a Father’s throne, 
With creeping pall In a beauty not their own, 


In shadows deep Oo erhan: ging 7 5 To gladden a gloomy earth 
A cloudy sky With songs of heavenly birth.” 
’ j > 
All cold and grey, % 
Of darkening fog foretelling ; 


But comfort still 
In the stream of heavenly light; 
For as I looked I saw 


must flow 
And then—a gloomy dread 
Of death’s last silent, chilling tread ; 


A deep-felt horror of the sad churchyard, A dove, pure, radiant, white. 
With vision of its long-imprisoned dead. | Bathed in these’ sunny rays, 
These night-drawn shades o’ercame my From God’s own fount of praise, 
stricken heart, | ° It spread its gentle wing, 
While pointing out an unknown, dreary And softly fluttered down 
chart, | All shining, 
A roadway yet unlearnt, untaught— With message from the King! 


To me it seemed to say, 
“ T bring to you to-day 
Good news of truest joy, 
Tidings without alloy. 


A rugged, nica path. 


-I bowed my mal 
To God I cried. 


* * * 


‘A purer, holier dove, 

A silence fell. | 3 es God’s own throne above, 
He broke the spell— Of “fe now whisp’reth thee, 

A wondrous voice, ’tis true, but sweet. fis love, and peace, and joy. 
*Midst parting clouds, 
Through rifting shrouds, 

Lay tints of bluest brightness. 


| 
| ** A wealth of heavenly love 
Whose heights thou ne’er canst prove; 
A peace earth cannot give ; 
' 


soy ee ae Ge 
And then a beam— | A joy/ Yes; rise and live! 
| 


A sunny beam, 


. “ Look up and hail the birth 
Shone down amidst the tangle. 


Of Oxe ’twixt heaven and earth, 
Jesus / the first-fruit sh eat, 


A golden ray 
Our resurrection, life! 


Began to play 


ross ime-w head-stone. 
Across the time-worn he — “ And with His advent brig 


Dancing, flecking, I tell thee of thy right 
Glimm’ring, shini ing, Now sacred. Listen, hark ! 


And make faith’s secret mark. 





Athwart the turfy carpet. 
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I looked, I heard, 
Received the word. 
To me that word was given, 


And now I see 
His death for me 
Is resurrection, Heaven. 


’Tis true, death reigns | 
With conqu’ring chains ; 
Scattered his prisoners lie. 


But Jesus reigns, 
And breaks death's chains 
In glorious victory. 


| The shadows gone ; 


1 . +e The sunshine come ! 

&“ | 

= - thine appropristion Christ shines—my cloudless day! | 
This light shall be thy portion. d | 


In Christ’s great sacrifice . > 
Now where alarm? 


ind chi: angin ace, | 
| Find ¢hine unchanging peace Death’s prostrate form 

| But shows me Heav’n’s glory ! 
| “In Christ, thy risen Lord, ' 
In His ne’er-dying word 

| Find present, purest Joy, n Holiness, happiness, 
| Dawn of an endless day ! | Joyousness, brightness. 





! 


JSesus—my Jesus !— 
. ? ” Oh, make them my own! 
ViTd.. Ns: 12 
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SPIRITUAL LIFE: 


ITS HELPS AND HINDRANCES. 


By THE RIGHT REv. ‘THE LORD BISHOP OF ROCHESTER. 


TERNAL life is God’s own life, in which 
He has dwelt, willed, and loved, from 

all eternity. This life He purposes for man, 
and through the Incarnation communicates 
to him, His free and supreme gift to the race. 
Spiritual life is the expression of theology 
for what is at the same time the sphere in 
man, and the function or faculty belonging to 
him, whereby he receives, assimilates, de- 
velops, and matures this divine nature and 
being. Its birth-time is regeneration; its 
Creator, the Holy Ghost ; its food, Christ’s 
flesh and blood ; its condition, faith ; its evi- 
dence, holiness ; its outcome, the invisible 
Church. The pattern of its conduct is Christ’s 
human life on earth, in its fellowship and 
sacrifice. Jn essential accordance with the 
character and faculties of the individual, it 
finds ordained for it by the wisdom of the 
Divine *Sovereignty,-its manifold types of 
existence*modes ofvexpression, measures of 
force, opportunities of growth. Like all 
other life, it has its eras and crises, and tran- 
sitions; yet its youth is not of necessity 
immature or hysterical, and its riper years 
must expect no immunity from surprises or 
decay. Its law is progress ; its liberty, obe- 
dience ; its strength, the joy of God; its 
wine, hope ; its beauty, meekness. It is at 
its best when it hungers for God Himself, 
above and beyond His gifts and His ordi- 
nances ; it is most healthy when least self- 
conscious. Of this spiritual life we are now 
to consider the helps and hindrances. He 
who has now the privilege of addressing you 
on a subject on which his own cherished ideal 
has ever surpassed, as the heavens are above 
the earth, the most exceptional moments of his 
own experience, would not have presumed 
to speak about it, but for the conviction that 
God graciously teaches us by our failures as 
well as by our victories, and will lift us up to 
the peace and light of the region to which I 
would fain transport you, if we will rest our 





hearts on the love of God. 

The spiritual life, being God’s own life, 
given to man, and lived in him, according to | 
the laws and possibilities of his being, must | 
be cognate to it in its substance and cha- | 
racter. 

What is the life of God? It is a fourfold | 
life—/ight, energy, love, righteousness. “ God | 
is light;” “ My Father worketh hitherto ;” 
“God is love ;” “ His righteousness reacheth | 
unto the clouds.” 


And the helps which severally assist us 
into this life of God are knowledge, which is 
the way to light; and work, to energy; and 
devotion, to love ; and discipline, to righteous- 
ness, 

Knowledge, I say, is the way into light ; 
all knowledge that is solid, useful, and inno- 
cent. For all knowledge being more or less 
directly a revelation of God, whether in His 
attributes or character, just so far as it is 
apprehended exactly, and imparted con- 
scientiously, is not only of Him, but for Him. 
Even when only secular, its use in the 
spiritual life is self-evident, since it helps us 
to equipoise its forces, and to expand them, 


and to put them to the best use, and thereby | 


protects us from a sour, intellectual narrow- 
ness on the one hand, and a too supple 
emotionalism on the other. In divine 
things, and especially in that close study of 
God’s Word, both critical and devotional, 
which is now so perilously.neglected by some 
of us, it helps us to bear witness to men.out- 
side, of what God is, as living in and speaking 
through His children. It might also save 
some among us whom we honour and _ love, 
from casting ashes on their heads..and, re- 
proaches on their brethren, for. the word .of 
truth, supposed to be lost, out.of -our, midst, 
through widening for them into: something of 
its glorious vastness, the true horizon, of, the 
mind of God, and showing them how, He is 
higher than our thoughts, broaderthan our 
creeds, vaster than.our plans, and older than 
our years. 

And God is energy—incessant, unwearied, 
inevitable, beneficent ; and if we would share 
the fellowship of it we must be at work too. 
What exercise is to the body duty is to the 
spirit; all duty, whether of this life or the 
next. Ours is but a single personality ; and 
in whatever He lays on us to do, God has but 
one motive, one method. Duty keeps the 
conscience living and fresh, goads the slug- 
gish will, shames us out of selfishness, shakes 
us out of laziness; best of all, compels the 
discipline of self. But while our earthly 
duties have their share and influence in our 
religion, to labour for the Master is every 
Christian’s necessity, refreshment, and _ safe- 
guard. Christ says to all whom He has re- 
deemed, Witness for me. Whén the Christian 
laity of England are constrained by the love 
of Christ to take this yoke on them, the 


| masses may be won to the Gospel, but not 
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s « | 
before. And reward will come in their | 


peace as a river, and their righteousness as | 
the waves of the sea. We regular soldiers of | 
the Cross do not always discover how a | 
‘ministry faithfully exercised helps our god- 
liness, till we learn, in the languor of sick- | 
ness or the painful surprises of holiday time, 
how the strain of our work keeps us by the 
| River of God. 

| But God is righteous; and all righteous- 
ness, whether in God or man, is essentially 
the same: and the one end of the Incarna- 
‘tion, and the Cross, and the Pentecost, and | 
the Intercession in Heaven, is that we should | 
be righteous, even as He is righteous. But | 
discipline is the only road. It was so for | 
Christ, “who though He were a Son, yet 
learned obedience through the things which | 
He suffered: and the disciple is not above 
‘his Lord.” Discipline for the will through | 
disappointment, and for the affections through 
bereavement, and for the understanding 
through difficulties of belief, and for the | 
flesh through sickness and decay. To | 
human eyes, some men are far more sorely | 
tried than others. In the thicket behind | 
some homes the angel of death seems ever | 
to be poising his sharpest arrows. ‘The sad | 
heart asks itself: Is it because I am a 
sinner above all the Galileans? If Job’s 
friends do not vex us, often we are Job to | 
ourselves. This, however, is quite certain : | 
Whom the Lord loveth He chasteneth ; and | 
if the anguish is great, the sweetness of the | 
comfort makes up for it. It is worth a good | 
deal of trouble to learn to feel sin hateful, 
| and to measure the world at its true worth, 
and for the soul as a weaned child to rest on | 
the bosom of God, to feel Heaven so real | 
‘and so near, that at once to go there would 
| be like stepping into the next room. As to 
God—to be taught truly to say, “ Thou art 
| my portion,” is worth the heaped-up sorrows 
/of ten lives. No one can understand the 
Divine tenderness but those whose souls 
have been drenched with it. He is so gentle, 
that He is like a mother hanging over us ; so 
humble, that He patiently waits our time; 
so pitiful, that He will have us on our own 
terms; so filled with kindness, that we 
seem to hear Him say, “‘ Come as you are— 
do what you will—say what you feel—only 
trust me.” ‘This is but one step further to- 
| wards the ever-nearing welcome in the sinless, 
tearless shore. 

| Once more, God is love ; and towards the 
| fuller possession and fruition of Him there is 
| one straight road—the most indispensable 
| and lofty of all—devotion. By devotion I do 





| will not be worth a year’s purchase. 


not simply mean the confession that whispers 
its guilt, nor praise that murmurs its thanks, 
nor the petition that urges its necessity, nor 
the intercession that tenderly wrestles for a 


| brother’s need, nor even our supreme and 


central and all-including blessedness in the 
communion of His body and blood ; but the 
adoring and, perhaps, silent fellowship that 
kneels and muses and wonders, and, looking 
up at the King’s face, catches from it some- 
thing of its excellent glory, to which God 
says, “Let me go, for the day breaketh;” 
which humbly replies to Him, ‘“ Whom have 
I in heaven but thee?” Other things are good 
and useful; one is vital—communion with 
God. My friends, the Church as well as the 
world is growing too busy to pray. Do not 
tumble into that snare, or your spiritual life 
What 
we want we ask for, and what we ask for we 
get; no more. Qur Saviour’s company may 
be worth much or little ; this is certain, and 
it touches the entire area of our spiritual life, 
that it is not won in a day, nor do a week’s 
prayers climb its Pisgah. ‘The spiritual life 
of which we speak is like some vast elevated 
tableland, which we do not reach by behold- 
ing it from afar, nor climb by feebly wishing 
we were there, nor win by a single sword 
thrust, nor ripen by a year’s sorrow. God 
slowly and painfully educates His elect for 
their long immortality ; but— 
“* When the shore is won at last, 
Who will count the billows past?” 

We have also to consider the hindrances to 
the spiritual life ; and out of them time per- 


mits me to indicate but three — Religious | 
egotism, an unwise indulgence in means of grace, 


and spiritual pride. 

In the spiritual life both the objective and 
subjective elements claim recognition ; and a 
characteristic preponderance of one over the 
other must, within due limits, be expected 
and allowed. But let us beware how we 
encourage a want of symmetry and propor- 
tion between one feature and the other. Of 
course conscious union with God lies at the 
very root of personal religion ; yet if there 
is too much introspection in it, too much 
comparison of yesterday’s feelings with to- 
day’s, too jealous a criticism of motives, too 
keen a sensitiveness about tiny faults, what 
will happen? Our own holiness will insen- 
sibly be taking the place of Christ’s righteous- 
ness. 





His precious blood will presently lose | 


its power in healing the wounds of sin ; our | 


whole moral nature will become flabby and 


nerveless ; we shall lose our tight grip of | 


those grand central facts and verities which, 
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like a great mountain-range, are guides to the 
pilgrim, shadows from the heats and the 
blasts, cisterns of living water to make glad 
the City of God. Not what I think of God, 
but what God is in Himself, is the truth 
that saves me. Not what I feel to God, but 
what God feels to me, is the charter of my 
salvation and my hope. To know and believe 
the love God hath to us, and in the strength 
of that meat to go on day by day till we see 
Hin, this is the faith of men. 

But in vital connection with this is another 
peril, against which I would utter a very 
gentle but a most distinct caution. Gentle, 
since the danger has a very blessed side to 
it, and some of us may envy it; distinct, 
because, just through its blessedness, it may 
fail to be seen. Ours are eminently emotional 
times, of daily communions, frequent spiritual 
retirements, personal intercourse with religious 
advisers of the most unreserved character— 
in a word, forgive the expression, of incessant 
spiritual luxuries, of which our fathers and 
their fathers never dreamed, but without 
which they still contrived both to do and to 
suffer a good deal for Christ. 

Let us judge no man. Let us not presume 
to force our own standard of what is good for 
ourselves on the conscience of our brethren. 
We are all free, and we will hold fast our 
freedom. 

Still I caution. Let us be specially on our 
guard against whatever may tend to make 
us put the ordinances of Christ in the place 
of Christ, or so to treat and regard those 
ordinances, as if they were the inevitable and 
necessary conduits of His grace, which may 
not be had without them. Christ and Christ 
alone is the food of the soul. He has been 
pleased to appoint these ordinances as 
channels to convey Himself: but He is not 
bound to them, nor confined by them. Some- 
times He has to vindicate His own honour, 
by leaving His people in the wilderness till 
they come back straight to Him for Himself. 
The soul pampered with unwise provision 
has a sad but needful famine, when circum- 
stances deprive it of its cherished ministries. 
Some stand the test, but you may count them 
on your fingers. Others, who have over- 
stimulated their life by living on cordials, 
find it at first a weary and thankless journey 
back to Jacob’s well, where the stranger Jesus 
patiently waits for them, once more to give 
them with His own hands of the water of 
Life. 

Lastly I would speak of spiritual pride in its 
two chief forms of isolation and self-conceit. 
Isolation—in the undervaluing of the fellow- 





ship of Christ’s body, either in a chilly unso- 
ciableness or a dread of infection—must tell, 
and more seriously than we suspect, on the 
vigour and fruitfulness of the soul. Some sorts 
of avrapxeva are fatal. They mean the loss of 
that vital spiritual heat which is generated by 
the assemblies of the faithful—of that wide 
and instructive interchange of thought and 
experience, whereby prejudice comes to be 
corrected, ignorance remedied, duty sug- 
gested, sympathy stirred—of that opportunity 
of passing on to others what we humbly be- 
lieve our Master has intrusted to us—of that 
wholesome discipline of natural, yet dan- 
gerous self-love, which, whether in the idolatry 
of our own opinions or in our sturdy dislike 
of other men’s, works like dry-rot on the 
Church of God. Yet “no man liveth to 
himself, and no man dieth to himself ;” and 
if we try to reverse God’s Word in Paradise, 
“Tt is not good for man to be alone,” we 
must take the consequences, and they are 
serious. From spiritual pride who here shall 





dare to say, I am free? All of us are tempted | 


in turn to be intolerant of other men’s me- 
thods, over critical of eccentric types of 
goodness, doubtful about unfamiliar formulas, 
ready to look coldly askance at a liberty 
which we deny ourselves, merely because it 
would hurt ws; almost to refuse credence to 
a life that seems to grow in another zone. 
But let us be humble and full of charity. 
Nothing is so saintly as humbleness, nothing 
so wise as Charity. God fulfils himself in 
many ways. Outward circumstances, difficult 
functions of life, the burden of secular cares 
must modify the outward features of religion, 
and often make it tenfold harder than we 
suspect. 
spiritual man has a right to judge, while he 
himself is judged of no man. But weigh in 
the scales of God. 

Above everything, never suffer your spiri- 
tual religion, either in the language that pro- 
fesses it, or the features that indicate it, to 
outstrip your moral life. As much for your 
own sake as other men’s—more swiftly and 
surely than the deadly dews of the Panama 
swamps on the European traveller, will the 
faintest mildew of insincerity poison the 
springs of your soul. As for society—and 
you have to be the salt of society—it does 
not forbid or even dislike spiritual life among 
spiritual people. It expects it, and in a way 
admires it. But it is very uncompromising 
in exacting consistency ; it will have reality, 
and it is right; and with the sharpest of 
needles it pricks the tumour of religious 
pride. “ If men live in the clouds they should 


No doubt, as St. Paul says, a}! 
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be like the angels;” and if, with our lofty | 
profession, and great aims, and frequent | 
exercises there be found small infirmities, 

hard resentments, insufficient self-control, 

palpable self-indulgence, a household not 

ordered for God, and a daily life without the 

true mint mark on it, the sermons in which we 

bid men to be holy will sound but as the tur- 

gid phrases of a professional sanctity ; he who 

bids his neighbour carry his cross but shirks 

his own has no quarter from the world. 


To “ be im Christ” is the secret of our life ; 
to be for Christ the end of our activities ; to 
be with Christ the hope of our glory; to be 
all this fogether the invincible link of our 
blessed concord. Buta little while, and per- 
haps sooner than we think of, the curtain will 
lift, and we one by one shall go in to see the 
King. Then, but not till then, our robes of 
whiteness will have no soilon them. Then, 
and assuredly then, we shall see His. face, 
and be like Him, and be satisfied. 





SAINT JOHN, 


| growing very old. This weary head 
That hath so often leaned on Jesus’ 
breast, 

In days long past that seem almost a dream, 

Is bent and hoary with the weight of years. 

These limbs that followed Him—my Master 
—oft 

From Galilee to Judah; yea, that stood 

Beneath the Cross and trembled with His 
groans, 

Refuse to bear me even through the streets 

To preach unto my children. E’en my lips 

Refuse to form the words my heart sends 
forth. 

My ears are dull, they scarcely hear the sobs 

Of my own children gathered round my | 
couch ; | 

God lays His hand on me—yea, His hand, 

And not His rod—the gentle hand that I 

Felt, those three years, so often pressed in 
mine, 

In friendship such as passeth woman’s love. | 

I’m old; so old I cannot recollect 

The faces of my friends ; and I forget 

The words and deeds that make up daily | 
life ; 

But that dear face, and all the words He 
spoke, 

Grow more distinct as others fade away, 

So that I live with Him and holy dead 

More than with living. | 

Some seventy years ago | 

I was a fisher by the sacred sea. 

It was at sunset. How the tranquil tide 

Bathed dreamily the pebbles ; how the light 

Crept up the distant hills, and in its wake 

Soft purple shadows wrapped the dewy fields! 


| 


And then He came and called me. Then I 
gazed 

For the first time on that sweet face. Those 
eyes, 


From out of which, as from a window, shone 
Divinity, looked on my inmost soul, 


|The whole world musical. 


THE AGED. 


And lighted it for ever. Then His words 
Broke on the silence of my heart, and made 
Incarnate Love 
Took hold of me and claimed me for its own. 
I followed in the twilight, holding fast 
His mantle. 
Oh, what holy walks we had, 
Through harvest fields, and desolate, dreary 
wastes, 
And oftentimes He leaned upon my arm, 
Wearied and wayworn. I was young and 
strong, 
And so upbore him. Now, Lord, I am weak, 
And old, and feeble! Let me rest on Thee! 
So, put Thine arm around me. Closer still ! 
How strong Thou art! ‘The twilight draws 
apace. 
Come,—let us leave these noisy streets, and 
take 
The path to Bethany ; for Mary’s smile 
Awaits us at the gate, and Martha’s hands 
Have long prepared the cheerful evening 
meal. 


| Come, James, the Master waits ; and Peter, 


see, 
Has gone some steps before. 
What say you, friends! 


| That this is Ephesus, and Christ has gone 


| To palsied limbs ! 


Back to His kingdom ?—Ay, ’tis so, ’tis so. 

I know it all; and yet, just now, I seemed 

To stand once more upon my native hills, 

And touch my Master. Oh, how oft I’ve 
seen 

The touching of His garments bring back 
strength 

I feel it has to mine. 

Up! bear me once more to my Church! once 
more 

There let me tell them of a Saviour’s love ; 

For, by the sweetness of my Master’s voice 

Just now, I think He must be very near,— 

Coming, I trust, to break the veil, which 
time 
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Has worn so thin that I can see beyond, 
And watch His footsteps. 
So, raise up my head. 
How dark it is! I cannot seem to see 
The faces of my flock. Is that the sea 
That murmurs so, or is it weeping >—Hush, 
My little children !—God so loved the world 
He gave His Son. So love ye one another. 
Love God and man, Amen.—Now bear me 
back. 
My legacy unto an angry world is this.— 
I feel my work is finished. Are the streets 
so full? 
What, call the folk my name, The Holy John? 
Nay, write me rather, Jesus Christ’s beloved, 
And lover of my children. 
Lay me down 
Once more upon my couch, and open wide 
The Eastern window. See! there comes a 
light 
Like that which broke upon my soul at eve, 
When, in the dreary Isle of Patmos, Gabriel 
came 





And touched me on the shoulder. See, it 
grows 

As when he mounted toward the pearly gates. 

I know the way. I trod it once before. 

And hark! It is the song, the ransomed 
song, 

Of glory to the Lamb! How loud it sounds! 

And that unwritten one! Methinks my soul 

Can join it now. But who are these that 
crowd 

The shining way? Say! Joy! ’tis the eleven, 

With Peter first! How eagerly he looks! 

How bright the smiles are beaming on 
James's face ! 

I am the last. Once more we are complete 

To gather round the Paschal feast. My place 

Is next my Master. Oh, my Lord! my | 
Lord ! 

How bright Thou art! and yet the very same | 

I loved in Galilee. ’Tis worth the hundred | 
years | 

To feel this bliss. So lift me up, dear Lord, 

Unto Thy bosom ; there shall I abide. 








THE PRINCESS ALICE. 


LICE, Princess of Great Britain, second | be a disadvantage to her memory. For we | 


daughter of her Majesty the Queen, 
and wife of the Grand Duke of Hesse, who 
was Called away from this world early on the 
morning of the 14th of December last, was 
dear to England and to Germany, as well as 
to her own family. The sudden and appa- 
rently premature close of a life singularly 
beautiful and precious in its influence has 
not only brought unspeakable grief upon the 
Queen and upon those to whom it is. a per- 
sonal and domestic bereavement, but has 
deeply moved the sympathies of the whole 
country. It is the simple truth to say that 
we have all sorrowed with those who have 
been thus sadly stricken, and we unite in 
mourning the loss of one who adorned her 
lofty position by a bright example of true 
womanhood. Almost innumerable tributes 
have been paid to her memory, and the cir- 
cumstances under which she met her end 
have been published far and wide, and have 
|.secured universal attention. And yet we 
think the story of this princess’s life is like 
a strain of sweet music, to which we can 
listen again and yet again, not only without 
weariness, but with a constantly new sense of 
its harmonious beauty, and of its capability 
, of fresh and fuller interpretation. Indeed, it 
seems as though in some respects the high 
birth and station of the Princess Alice may 





are apt to suppose, or at least find it a little | 
difficult not to suppose, that a good deal that 
is said about her is due to the spirit of flat- 
tery which is always active in the neighbour- 
hood of persons of exalted position. In| 


writing or speaking under such conditions, || 


we are very likely either to say too much or | 
too little. Our self-consciousness may prompt | 
us to use swelling, bombastic words, and so | 
to hide the real simplicity of the character | 











we wish to describe, or it may cause us to || 
shrink from saying plainly what ought to be || 
said, lest we should be accused of being || 


mere courtiers. It would be an _ infinite 
pity if that dear and gentle and true daugh- | 
ter, wife, and mother, whose body is now laid 
to rest at Darmstadt, should have injustice | 
done to her in either of these ways even for 
atime. But in any case it can only be “ for | 
a time ;” for there is justice, after all, in| 
human estimates and judgments in the long 
run; and our posterity—generations hence 
—will, without doubt, look back upon the 
Princess Alice as one of the fairest and the 
best, because most truly womanly, of the 
women of the nineteenth century, and whose 
now finished life may influence for good the 
ideal of tens of thousands of the girls now 
maturing in our English homes. 

The outward events of the Princess’s life 
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are soon epitomized; and indeed there is 
little, if anything, to tell here which is not 
already familiar to all, so far as facts are con- 
cerned. She was born in 1843, and from 
her infancy onwards seems to have been one 
of those sweet, gentle natures, full of intelli- 
gence and love, who bring light and joy ina 
very pre-eminent degree to the households to 
which they belong. Often, happily, we meet 
with one such in a family—one member who 
appears to combine, in temperament and 
disposition, the best qualities of both parents, 
and who, in a sense which all recognise, 
grows to be the “ angel of the house.” The 
father and mother speak of this daughter—or 
it may be a son—as “ so good” and “ such a 
comfort,” not intending by such words to 
show improper partiality, but spontaneously 
discerning in this particular instance a divine 
| gift of marked excellence and beauty, which, 
as it unfolds its characteristic influence, tends 
to raise the tone of the family life, to foster 
and perfect family affection, and to lead on 
to the realisation of the ideal home. Of 
those upon whom this grace abides, and 
who, in their quiet, unconscious way, begin 
from the first the fulfilment of sucha mission, 
we do not hesitate to say— 


“ Trailing clouds of glory do they come 
From God who is our home,” 


although we may feel unable to accept the 
general doctrine of the noble poetical pas- 
sage from which those lines are taken. We 
gather from the numerous brief but affec- 
.tionate references in the Queen’s “ Journal,” 
and from those facts which circumstances 
have made so pathetically prominent, that 
the Princess Alice was one of these gentle, 
heaven-sent, and heaven-blest souls. She 
was full of bright intelligence, and profited 
greatly by the education which was the sub- 
ject of such wise and thoughtful arrangement 
and solicitude on the part of her father. It 
was noticed very early that she greatly resem- 
bled the Prince Consort in intellectual bent 
and capacity, and also in moral sympathies. 
She had a great love for art, and was herself 
an artist of no mean ability. Carefully reap- 
ing the full advantage of the educational op- 
portunities which she enjoyed, she, while 
still very young, added to her natural graces 
of person and disposition the charm of a 
highly cultivated mind, and was unquestion- 
ably one of the most accomplished and intel- 
ligent young ladies in English society. She 
was, however, perhaps chiefly exceptional in 
her heart-qualities, in the strength and purity 
of her affections. 





These manifested them- 


| selves in filial, sisterly, wifely, and motherly 
| devotion of the most touching kind, in a 


constant, unselfish, and self-sacrificing bene- 
volence, and in a winning naturalness and 
grace which charmed all who came into her 
presence ; and they give a peculiar bright- 
ness and value to her example, and will, it is 
to be hoped, exercise a permanent and power- 
ful influence upon the social life of this 
country. It is a national advantage of price- 
less value to be able to look to the reigning 
house and to find there the exemplification 
of those private and domestic virtues which 
may be imitated in every station in life, and 
which are the condition of family happi- 
ness not less in the cottage than in the 
palace. 

It was at the close of 1861—in the De- 
cember of which year the Prince Consort, in 
the prime of life, fell a victim to typhoid 
fever—that the English people became gene- 
rally aware of the rare qualities which adorned 
the Princess Alice. All whose memory goes 
back for seventeen years can recall the touch- 
ing story of that daughterly love and self- 
sacrifice which cheered and calmed the last 
hours of the stricken Prince, and which so 
wonderfully sustained and consoled the heart 
of the mourning Queen. The Princess Alice, 
although only seventeen years of age, took 
upon herself, as the eldest daughter at home 
—the Princess Royal had been married four 
years before—the duties of nurse and of con- 
soler, and she fulfilled these duties with a 
self-control as remarkable as her tenderness 
and skill. Beside the deathbed, in those 
hours of anguish and suspense, she preserved 
an outward calmness, and bore up against 
the failure of her overtaxed strength and 
the sinking of her affectionate heart, with a 
courage which afforded unspeakable help to 
others; and when the tension of her own 
feeling was too great to be endured, she 








would quietly withdraw, and rushing to her | 


own room, would find relief by letting the 
pent-up tears flow freely. Such an expe- 
rience, it may be truly said, is not uncommon 
in this sorrow-laden world. Thank God! 
there are women—wives, sisters, daughters— 
who every day are fulfilling the same minis- 
try of affection with a not less heroic tender- 
ness; but such virtues and devotion are 
never commonplace ; from the nature of the 
case, they are in most instances known only 
to the limited circles into which they bring 
their consolation and blessing; but every 
example of them which comes to light serves 
to illustrate how high and sacred is the voca- 
tion of a true woman in this world, and how 
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independent that vocation is of the accidents 
of birth and position. 

In the year following the Prince Consort’s 
death, the Princess Alice became the wife of 


| the Hereditary Grand Duke of Hesse, Prince 


Louis, who succeeded to the dukedom in the 
summer of 1877. The match was not one 


| which could be regarded as in a worldly sense 





brilliant, for the Duchy of Hesse-Darmstadt 
is among the smallest of the German States, 
and since the consolidation of the German 
Empire, in 1871, it has of course lost some- 
thing even of the semblance of independent 
power which it formerly possessed. But the 
husband was personally, it is believed, worthy 
of so fair and good and illustrious a bride, 
and the position was one which afforded 
opportunities not unsuitable to the gifts of 
mind and character. which the Princess had 
so signally displayed. Although the State is 
politically insignificant, the social influence 
which may be exercised by the Grand Ducal 
family of Hesse is very considerable, and the 
relation of the Princess Alice to the Crown 
Princess of Germany no doubt helped to give 
weight to that influence with the German 
people. But carrying with her the same 
qualities which she had exhibited in the 
home of her childhood and youth, the 
Princess Alice rendered services to her 
adopted country which no mere political 
influence or external grandeur of position 
would have enabled her to confer. Her 
home became, as might have been expected, 
a centre of close family affection and of pure 
domestic happiness. Her children—five 
daughters and two sons—enjoyed all the 
blessing of an unsurpassed motherly tender- 
ness and devotion; and by degrees not 
only the people of Hesse-Darmstadt, but 
those of the greater part of Germany, learned 
to recognise the gracious qualities which 
characterized the Princess. She was con- 
stantly giving proof of her benevolent con- 
cern for the improvement of the position of 
the poor and for the alleviation of the suffer- 
ings of the sick around her. She was inde- 
fatigable in the practical manifestation of 
her kind feeling. She translated into German 
Miss Octavia Hill’s work on “ The Homes 
of the Poor,” promoted its circulation in 
Germany, and encouraged the carrying out 
of many of its suggestions. Many anecdotes 
are told of the kindness to the sick which 
she showed to persons whose friendship she 
cultivated, and of the efforts which she made 
to ameliorate the condition of hospital 
patients and the suffering poor. It is now 





took the opportunity of personally inspect- 
ing a very large number of the charitable 
institutions of the country, that she might 
gather information which would be of ser- 
vice to those whom she desired to help in 
Germany. The war between France and 
Germany, in 1870—1871, afforded a melan- 
choly opportunity for the manifestation of 
her noble qualities. While her husband was 
engaged in that great campaign, she devoted 
herself, with a courage and _ self-sacrifice 
which animated all around her, to the care 
of the sick and wounded soldiers, who during 
those terrible months were sent in crowds to 
Darmstadt. No wonder we hear that her 
memory is cherished with enthusiastic admi- 
ration and gratitude in the German army. 
It was in the spirit of ever-ready self-de- 
votion, so characteristic of her, that she 
hastened to England, at the close of 1871, to. 
watch by the bedside of the Prince of Wales, 
whom she personally attended in his severe 
illness with a care and skill not less than 
those shown during the illness of the Prince 
Consort, and it is to her instrumentality that 
we, in all probability, owe the Prince of 
Wales’s recovery from that terrible disease 
which so nearly proved fatal. 

The force of character and loftiness of 
purpose thus manifested for the public good, 
and under exceptionally trying circumstances, 
also lent peculiar dignity and charm to the 
more ordinary intercourse and engagements. 
of her life. She was, according to abundant 
testimony, strikingly free from all affectations. 
and mere conventionalities of habit and of 
manner. She delighted much in the society 
of the learned, and carefully cultivated per- 
sonal friendships with persons of acquire- 
ments and ability, recognising the claims of 
intellect and of moral excellence as being 
above those of mere rank. 

It was in 1873 that she had to endure that. 
terrible sorrow—the acuteness of which we 
can perhaps realise even more fully than 
before, now that we seem to know more 
perfectly the wealth and tenderness of her 
affections—occasioned by the death of her 
little son, who was killed by a fall from the 
window where his mother had but a moment 
before left him in full health and childish 
happiness. This great affliction was borne 
with a brave Christian resignation ; but who 
can tell the strain which was put upon that 
gentle motherly heart by that mournful event? 
It may be that even that sorrow was needed, 
so that the fine gold of this nature might be 
yet further purified; and that she, too, like 


known that during her visits to England, she| the Friend and Brother of our race, might 
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It may 
And yet, if we may for 
& moment touch upon a subject so sacred, 
and of which we necessarily know so little, 
there seems to be evidence to show that this 
bereavement marked an epoch in her spiri- 


be “perfected through suffering.” 
be—we cannot tell. 


tual history. We venture to add that we 


have testimony of the most direct kind -to | 


the spiritual earnestness which marked her 
tone and conversation during the year which 
was so unexpectedly to prove to be her last. 
We find some hints in what we have learned 
of the Princess’s career that she knew some- 
thing of the intellectual struggle and diffi- 
culty, with respect to Christianity, so cha- 
racteristic of our time, and through which 
so many have passed with sore anguish and 
trouble, while not a few have made shipwreck 


of faith. But we may say, we trust without | 


anything approaching presumption, that there 


is reason to believe that the heart which was | 


so true to the Master in following His gra- 
cious word and deed, was drawn also to 
that deeper rest which comes of conscious 
fellowship with and trust in Himself. 


The days were to come—far sooner than 
any of us looked for—when this refined and 
gentle spirit was to pass through yet another 
—and this time a final—“ fight of affliction.” 
On the 6th of November, diphtheria—that 
painful and mysterious malady, which during 
the last thirty years has wrought so much 
havoc in Europe, and which every year 
carries off between two and three thousand 
persons in England and Wales—broke out 
in the Palace at Darmstadt. One after 
another the children of the family caught the 
infection, and on the 16th of the same month 
the youngest daughter, a little girl between 
four and five years of age, died. The Grand 
Duke also was stricken with the same 
disease; and last of all the Princess was 
seized, and, weakened and worn by the toil 
of nursing which her devoted affection im- 
|pelled her to undertake, and perhaps still 
more by the sorrows and anxieties through 
which she had been called to pass, she 
| could not rally, and after an illness of only a 
| few days sank calmly and peacefully to rest. 
| The teachings of such a life are inseparable 
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from its record. If that record reminds us im-! tified by a loving submission to the will of | 

pressively of the sadness and sorrowiulness of | God, and also of the true royalty of a life of 

our earthly lot from which none can entirely | unselfish service. May England never lack 

escape, it reminds us too of the purifying and | daughters like this our beloved and departed 
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ennobling influence of sufferings, when sanc- | Princess ! 


E. L. W. 





THE HIDDEN SICK. 


By THE RIVERSIDE VISITOR. 


F the various institutions that go to 
make England great and glorious in 

the higher sense of that phrase—the sense 
that measures the greatness and glory of a 
Christian country, not by blood-bought vic- 
tories in war, but rather upon the principle 
that “the good alone are great”—of the 
institutions that entitle us to rank as great 
among the nations in this sense, none are of 
higher honour than those whose €nd and aim 
is to alleviate the distressful lot of the sick 
poor. No other country in the world, we 
venture to think, is so well supplied as our 
own with hospitals, dispensaries, convales- 
cent homes, and other the like institutions. 
It is scarcely a figure of speech to say that 
they are sown broadcast throughout the land. 
To this provision, which is wholly charitable, 
must also be added the very considerable 
provision of a self-helpful nature—the pro- 
vident dispensaries, sick clubs, benefit clubs, 
and kindred institutions. The immense 
aggregate of such provision, charitable and 
provident, general and special, is certainly 
calculated to satisfy the mind of an ordinary 
observer, or to justify the common impres- 
sion that, as regards aid in sickness at any 
rate, the poor of the land are all sufficiently 
cared for. In the abstract this common im- 
pression may be broadly correct. In theory, 
and even in law, no man, woman, or child, 
in rich, Christian, and charitable England, 
need lack medical assistance in the hour of 
sickness, just as it is the law as well as the 
feeling of the land, that no creature shall 
perish in our midst of starvation. But each 
year furnishes its own ghastly catalogue of 
discovered and proven cases of deaths by 
starvation. And as it is with starvation, 
so it is with sickness. We have constantly 
among us numbers who may be described 
as the hidden sick. In the ranks of the 
poor are always to be found men and 
women who, though afflicted with severe 
and dangerous forms of illness, have been 


unable to secure such aid as is only to be | 


reached by a physical exertion to which 





mendation or influence ; and unwilling, from 
a spirit which, if unwise, is still entitled to 


respect, to claim the aid provided by law— | 


unwilling because the acceptance of this aid 


brings with it the brand of pauper, and also | 
from an idea which is strongly operative, | 


even if ill-founded, to the effect that the con- 


duct of the underlings entrusted with its | 


administration is calculated to make its 
tender mercies but cruel. 

The general estimate of what must be the 
lot of those whom we here style the hidden 
sick, is best shown by the extent of the pro- 


vision that has been made against there 


being any such, and the sense of relief and | 


comfort derived from the general impression 
that the provision is ample and all-reaching. 
Indeed, imagination could scarcely conceive 
a lot more pitiful than theirs actually is. We 
speak, not of those who may battle through 
a passing illness unaided, but of those who 
are chronically or fatally afflicted. Their 
life is at best a weary and pain-fraught 
struggle of the willing spirit with the physical 
weaknesses of the flesh, and is often but a 
long and agonized waiting for death, whose 
coming is looked for as that of the friend 
who is to bring the “happy release” for 
which they wait and pray. Where in these 
cases the situation is accepted, so to speak, 
both the sick persons and those immediately 
interested in them—if there be any such— 
are, generally speaking, inclined to keep all 
knowledge from outsiders. The sufferer 
seems to be actuated by some form of that 
feeling which leads a stricken animal to hide 
from its kind and die alone, while the others 
either share that tone of feeling, and fall in 
with it, or simply argue that it is not worth 
while to make a useless show of misery. 
Many such cases no doubt escape the notice 
even of those who, like ourselves, are daily 
mingling with the classes among whom they 
occur, but none can long have to deal with 
the poor without discovering some such 
cases, or becoming aware of the existence of 
a class of hidden sick—a class small certainly 


they are unequal, or obtained by recom-! compared with the aggregate of the sick 
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| 
poor, but all too numerous when we con- | 
sider what are the distinctive features that 
mark them out as a class. 

Whenever we have found such cases our- 
selves, we have of course tried to remove 
them from the category of the hidden, though 
not always with success. In more than one 
instance that we can remember, it was not 
permitted to us to do more than pity and 
sympathize, and though any relation of such 
instances cannot be but painful, one or two 
characteristic examples may still, we think, 
be cited,—though not with pleasure, with 
profit, for sake of the lessons they teach. 

The first of these instances that rises to 
our mind as we write is that of a man of 
whom we knew most ere the evil days fell 
upon him, when he was in the first prime of 
a more than usually lusty manhood, and 
proudly, and indeed somewhat boastfully 
conscious of his health and strength. At 
the time we came to know him by sight he 
was about three-and-thirty, and having mar- 
ried young, he had then three children, as 
well as his wife, dependent upon him. He 
followed an occupation that only a strong 
man can follow, that, namely, of a sea-going 
stoker. He was in regular employment, 
earned fairly good wages, was sober and 
steady in his way of life, simple in his habits, 
and noted for an almost aggressive inde- 
pendence of spirit. He was wont to boast 
that he was a ready-money man, and always 
paid twenty shillings in the pound; that the 
man, woman, or child didn’t breathe that he 
needed to knuckle down to, or that could 
greet him with “ Pay me that thou owest,” 
and that still he had always a shilling he 
could spend or a shilling he could lend. 
Anything in the shape of visitation he re- 
garded as patronising intrusion, and strongly 
resented. So much was this the case that 
we were held to have established ourselves 
wonderfully in his “ good books,” in that if 
we met out of doors he would cheerfully 
“pass the time of day” with us, or briefly 
discuss weather signs or prospects—things in 
which, like most sea-going men, he took a 
somewhat special interest. He was on a 
regular run of a month “ out and home,” and 
at the home end had only three or four days 
ashore in each month. Aswewere not always 
in his neighbourhood at these times, several 
months would sometimes elapse without our 
seeing anything of him, and at the period we 
are now coming to speak of, we had taken 





no note of the circumstance that fully eight 
months had gone by without our hearing or | 
seeing anything of him. He lived in one of a | 


row of cottages situated in the immediate 
neighbourhood of some large wood-yards, 
and mostly inhabited by the hands engaged 
in the manufacture of firewood in the yards. 
As in this business the wife as well as the 
husband generally works in the yard, the 
result is slovenly housekeeping. Though we 
had never been within the dwelling of the 
man we are speaking of, we knew it by its 
exceptional tidiness, as exemplified by that 
unmistakable criterion on this point, the 
window. It was always bright and cleanly 
curtained, and during a good part of the year 
gay with flowers, among which were mingled 
sundry articles of foreign nicknackery. Pass- 
ing along the row one day we noticed a 
decided alteration in the appearance of this 
window. The nicknacks were no longer there, 
the flowers looked drooping and neglected, 
and the curtain draggled. Supposing, how- 
ever, that this indicated no more than that 
the wife must be on the eve of a general 
“clean up” of the household, the circum- 
stance passed from our mind for the time 
being. But passing the same way a few 
weeks later, we saw the window itself un- 
cleaned, the flowers gone, and the curtain 
faded to a dirty yellow hanging heavy with 
dust. Concluding from this that there had 
been a change of tenants, we said to a man 
who was passing and who lived in the row 

“Ww has moved then ?” 

** No, he ain’t, sir,” answered the man with 
a mournful shake of the head, “ and as far as 
that goes, never will move. When he goes 
he’ll be carried out, for his next home will be 
the six-foot ’un, the last ’un as the poorest 
on us can’t be denied any more than the 
richest can keep themselves out of it.” 

“We hope it is not so bad as that,” we 
said. “ Has he met with an accident ?” 

“Oh, no! it’s nothing sudden,” answered 
the man. “Leastwise, they calls it rapid 
consumption, but seeing as how he’s been 
ill more’n six months, and marked for death 
and dying by inches for over three, I 
shouldn’t call it particular rapid.” 

“Poor fellow!” we said. “ We are shocked 
to hear so sad an account of him, and will 
go in and see him.” 

“Of course that you can please yourself; 
about,” answered our informant. ‘ You know 
what sort of a customer he is. No help 
could save him now, and he mightn’t be in a 
humour to care for pity. A good deal of the 
steel has been taken out of him, certainly ; 
but still it’s a toss up as to what sort of a 
welcome you'll get.” 

We would take our chance on that head, 
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we said, and without further parley we pro- 
ceeded to knock at the door of the sick 
man’s dwelling. It was answered by a little 
girl whom we knew to be about seven years 
of age, though looking older, premature 
responsibility and acquaintance with trouble 
having given her that “old-fashioned” ap- 
pearance so common among the children of 
the poor. She was the sick-nurse. The 
patient—as we could see at a glance, for the 
door opened right into the living-room—sat 
on a low stool, crouching over a small cinder 
fire, his elbows on his knees, and his 
hands under the chin propping up his head. 
His back was towards the door, and as he 
made no sign, the child was evidently at a 
loss how to act. She stood confused for a 
moment, and then leaving us still standing 
on the threshold, she went back to her 
parent, and, touching him lightly on the 
shoulder, said, “‘ A gentleman, father.” Then 
he would have turned, but seeing from his 
first movement that he was so terribly weak 
that even this slight exertion would be pain- 
ful to him, we at once stepped forward, and 
placed ourselves before him. The old defiant 
expression flashed into his eyes as he raised 
them to ours, but only for an instant. Either 
from illness having, as his neighbour had 
phrased it, taken the steel out of him, or 
from his reading in our face the sorrow and 
sympathy we truly and deeply felt at seeing 
him thus, his countenance softened, and its 
haggardness was for a moment relieved by a 
faint smile of greeting. When last we had 
seen him he was, to use a common figure of 
speech, as fine a man as one would meet in a 
day’s walk. Now he was as great and pitiful 
a wreck of manhood as it was possible to 
conceive, wasted literally to skin and bone, 
with face of deadly pallor, deeply hollowed 
cheeks and sunken eyes, and voice weaker 
than that of the child who stood beside him. 
Too feeble to stand, or even to raise his head 
save for a passing moment, he was, at his own 
wish, sitting up for an hour to obtain what 
slight relief was possible from the pain of 
“bed sores” on the back. With a view to | 
his so sitting up for a little while each day, | 
the bed had been brought into this room, and | 
it, with a table and one chair in addition to | 
the stool on which he was seated, was the | 
whole and sole furniture now left to the 
afflicted family, though—as we afterwards 
knew, and could in any case have readily | 
guessed—their home had formerly been, in 
its degree, unusually well and fully furnished. | 

Habituated as we were to the sorrowful 
sights that poverty so often presents, we were 





almost unmanned by the utter sadness of the 
picture on which we now looked. When we 
could command ourselves sufficiently to speak 
with an appearance of calm, we told the poor 
fellow how we had only just heard of his 
being ill, how sorry we were to hear it, how 
moved we felt to find he was indeed so very 
ill, and how more than willing we would be 
to help him by any means in our power, if 
he could point out a way. 

“T can feel you mean what you say, sir,” 
he answered with as much emphasis of grati- 
tude as the failing voice was capable of. “If 
you can do anything for the wife and chil- 
dren when I am gone I shall be glad. It 
won't be long now, for I’m all but at the end 
of my voyage, and I know it.” As he paused 
to take breath, he raised his eyes to ours 
again, and seemed to read what was passing 
in our mind. “I’m not afraid to go, sir,” he 
went on; “and I hope, though I say it as 
perhaps shouldn’t, as I ain’t unfit. I was 
taught what was good when I was a child, and 
though when I was a man, and in health, I 
forgot what I ought to have remembered, it’s 
all come back to me while I’ve been ill. 
Since I’ve been laid by here, I’ve took to 
my Bible again; the one as my poor old 
mother put into my box when she fitted me 
out for my first run. It wouldn’t have brought 
us sixpence if we had parted with it, but it’s 
done more for me than all the gold in Eng- 
land could have done. The Lord is very 
good to us all! If He has afflicted my body, 
He has given me warning and time to prepare 
my soul. I pray to Him to take me to Him- 
self, and I have faith in His mercy and good- 
ness. So I’m not afraid to go.” 

He spoke confidently, but with no touch of 
self-righteousness. He spoke also with great 
physical difficulty, and seeing that the inter- 
view was beginning to injuriously excite him, 
we brought it to a close with an expression 
of heartfelt satisfaction at what he had last 
said. We saw him again; but it was from 


| others, and after his death, which took place 


a week later, that we learned the details of 
his story as one of the hidden sick. He had 
come home from a voyage suffering from a 
severe cold accompanied by a violent and 
racking cough. Making light of it, however, 
and boasting that he would soon “shake it 
off,” he went to sea again. During the run 


| out he had managed to get through his duties, 


but had been compelled to “knock under” 
coming home—loss of appetite and heavy 
night-sweats having been added to the other 
phases of his illness, with the result of so 
weakening him that he could scarcely stand. 
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Still he was in no way alarmed. He would 
“lie up” during the next run of his ship, and 
be all right for joining her again for the 
following one. At first it seemed as if this 
were really going to be the case. “Tit bits” 
prepared by his wife began to tempt back his 
appetite, and the night-sweats became less 
severe and exhausting. But one morning, 
during a fit of coughing “something gave 
way in his chest,” and he vomited a large 
quantity of blood. Then a local doctor was 
called in, and he at once pronounced the 
case to be one of a very grave character, one 
that at the best would involve a long and 
expensive illness. “Nursing and nourish- 
ment, rather than medicine, would be re- 
quired,” he said, and suggested that the 
patient should, if possible, be got into Bromp- 
ton Hospital for Consumption. Practically, 
however, as the event proved, that was /o/ 
possible. After trying for several weeks, the 
wife got a subscriber's letter for “ out-patient” 
treatment, but by that time the husband had 
become too ill to attend as an out-patient. 
All attempts upon the wife’s part to procure 
an “in-patient’s” letter were vain, while she 
was informed that even if she could have got 
one it might be months before there was a 
vacant bed. By this time their little savings 
were exhausted, and they were parting with 
furniture and clothing; by this time they 
knew, too, that the sick bread-winner would 
never work again, that his illness, whether its 
progress were fast or slow, was of a fatal 
character. Then the stricken man, though 
the thought was more bitter to him than that 
of death, would have been willing to have 
gone into the workhouse to die, in order to 
relieve the wife of “ the burden ” of maintain- 
ing and attending upon him. But the wife 
would not listen to the suggestion. She felt 
it no burden to do all in her power for him, 
and endure with him whatever of misery was 
allotted to them. Before her marriage she 
had worked as a skilled hand in the wood- 
yard, and to that work she would return. 


And so the man became one of the hidden 


sick. So this sorely tried pair took up their 
crosses and bore them to the end; the man 
patiently, the woman lovingly. 


We have left ourselves no space to speak 
with any detail of other particular instances of 
the hidden sick, but perhaps the one we have 
cited will sufficiently convey a notion of the 
peculiar sadness of the lot of such afflicted 
ones, even though it is by no means an ex- 
treme case of its kind. Many of the hidden 
sick are solitary beings, with none of their 
own blood or kindred near to put any drop 
of sweetness into the bitter cup of afflic- 
tion. Many of these lonely sufferers, too, 
are women; and to us it seems that of all 
heart-touching sights there can be none more 
pathetic than that of one of these poor crea- 
tures, bed-fast, agonized, sick nigh unto death, 
and yet working. Ay, working, readers ! 
Working—not, understand, from mere force 
of habit, or for sake of distraction, but from 
direst necessity. Working up to the very 
last hour that eye and hand will serve, how- 
ever feebly, to execute needle-work or other 
forms of light work, by which poor women 
may earn a few pence. 

Sometimes it is a child that you find occu- 
pying the hidden bed of sickness ; a child 
slowly, but surely, pining away from some 
form of “wasting” disease. Nor are the 
“ bed-fast ” cases of hidden sickness the only 
ones existing among the poor. Where they 
are bread-winners the poor more than any 
other class cannot afford—cannot, in stock 
phrase, spare time to be ill. They will some- 
times continue at work under illness till they 
literally drop. And not only do they continue 
at work after they are ill, but strive by every 
means in their power to conceal the fact of 
their being ill, fearing that if their infirmities 
are discovered they may be discharged from 
their employment as weaklings. More than 
once we have seen a labourer who has shown 
a bold front at work all day come home in 
the evening, and the instant he crossed the 
threshold “do a faint” under the pent-up 
agony, all expression of which had been sup- 
pressed during the day. In the same way 
| we have known women go out day after day 
to washing and other heavy work, making no 
sign, uttering no word of complaint, and yet 
| labouring under a torturing complication of 
| internal maladies. 








DREAMING DREAMS. 


By Mrs..CHARLES GARNETT, AvuTHorR or “ WILLIE Harpy.” 


H OW few among us would like to publicly 

confess a belief in dreams? At once 
such a bold individual would be condemned 
as superstitious ; and yet secretly many of us 


have a lurking faith in them, and many others 
will readily own that dreamland, which we 
all so frequently visit, is an unknown and 
mysterious region. 
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Two tired pedestrians, I have heard, once 
sat down to rest on the heather which grew 
on the bank of a Scottish burn. One of them 
fell asleep, and the tale goes his companion 
saw a little something resembling a bee 
creep out of his mouth and away to the 
rivulet’s edge. There it embarked on a large 
leaf, which, floating on the eddying waters, 
was carried to the other side. The bee 
landed, and disappeared amongst the heather 
wires. The traveller awoke his companion 
to tell him his singular vision ; but, hastily 
as he shook him, the bee still more swiftly 
appeared and entered the sleeper’s mouth. 
The man awoke, and told his friend he had had 
a delightful dream, had crossed a mighty flood 
ona broad raft, and had long been wandering 
in a grand though strange-looking forest ! 


Some will tell us that a long dream is’ 


compressed into the few waking seconds, 
though to the sleeper it has apparently lasted 
all night, and that through all the preceding 
hours the soul, as well as the body, has been 
unconscious. Others assure us that the 
mind never rests, that, in truth, we live two 
distinct and separate lives, one in and with 
the body, and the other, no less real, out of it 
and away from it. So we theorize and specu- 
late on many things other than dreams, of 
which we can and do know nothing. Long 
since the powers folk saw and felt, but did 
not comprehend, were deified and personified, 
because, feeling about in the darkness, the 
human heart longed to “touch God’s right 
hand,” and grasp a tangible, though still un- 
seen, something. ‘Then later on, was it not 
still so when, in the early days of Christianity, 
believers walked so much by faith that faith 
itself became so real and vivid as almost to 
lose itself in sight? Angel voices spake 
plain words of homely direction. Martyrs 
called the scorching flames a bed of roses, 
and assured the bystanders they felt no pain. 
The devil, likewise, was frequently seen and 
warred against, as though he were clothed 
in flesh and blood. And is it not still so? 
Is it not amongst the simple, the poor, the 
old and children, faith still lives on in this 
real way? Of such are the kingdom of 
heaven !—that kingdom so actual, so sur- 
rounding us, and which yet so many of us 
fail to enter. A highly educated and thought- 
ful person remarked with a sigh, “Yes, I 
know more now; but I doubt if I was not 
richer when I ov/y believed!” It is amongst 
persons such as these, who believe in an 
unseen world, and who in measure enter into 
their faith with reality of feeling, one finds 
a belief in the truth and meaning of dreams 





most cherished. Sometimes one is amused 
by the strange inferences they draw. They 
make no allowance for reflection of scenes 
which surround them, or the persons they 
meet during their waking hours, but take the 
dream as a fact, standing alone complete in 
itself. Thus an old and venerable Methodist 
farmer dreamed one night that he was walk- 
ing across a wide moor; he came to a point 
where the road branched to the right and 
left. He stood and hesitated which to take, 
when he heard a voice say, ‘ Follow this,” 
He turned down the right-hand path, and 
presently came to a herd of ponies ; one was 
a particularly nice one, he observed, and the 
voice again spoke, “ Buy that.” He awoke, 
and in vain meditated what the vision could 
mean. He translated it so far as to make 
out that the moor was this world, the road 
life, the right-hand path duty; but for the 
ponies he could find no explanation, until 
three weeks afterwards, happening to be at a 
fair, he saw the identical pony, and heard 
again the voice say, “ Buy it, and give it for 
the preachers to go on circuit,” which he 
forthwith did. 

Persons who have this belief in dreams 
can seldom be induced to examine them 
very closely, or to try and account for them. 
But then outsiders can often find an explana- 
tion for what they choose to consider and 
prefer should remain mysterious. A lady 
who was staying near Malvern once had a 
key lent her by Lady , With injunctions. 
to take great care and not lose it. This key 
opened the doors of the conservatories and 
the gates of some splendid private gardens. 
She was to retain the key and use it as much 
as she pleased, until Lady returned 
from a visit she was about to pay. To 
keep it safely her friend hung it round her 
neck. One day she walked over the hills to 
the Punch Bowl. When she returned home 
the key was missing. In vain it was looked 
for in the house. Then a reward was offered, 
and for four days a diligent search, the 
whole length of the way to the Punch Bowl, 
was uselessly made. She did not like to 
write to Lady , and retired to bed on 
the fourth night miserable. At length she 
fell asleep, and dreamed that she was in a 
secluded spot at the top of the hill. A 
beautiful foxglove stood sentinel there. Some- 
thing prompted her to turn up its broad 
silvered leaves, and there lay the key! She 
awoke—it was four o’clock. She hurriedly 
dressed, and, calling a friend who was there, 
together they went to the spot, and sure 
enough there the key lay safely hid. ‘This 
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lady had forgotten she had been to this nook 
at all, and had no doubt unconsciously ob- 
served the beautiful plant ; but her memory, 
sleeping, recalled the circumstance. 

On the whole we must agree that dreams 
can be accounted for, and especially that 
‘ill dreams,” so called, about flowers, chil- 
dren, water, &c., are foolish as well as super- 
stitious. Yet some remain which are utterly 
unaccountable ; and shall we not here draw 
near, humbly and with reverence? For is 
not the ground on which we stand holy? 
Does not the great voice of an ever-watching 
Almighty Father sometimes whisper warning 
of coming danger from which we thus escape ; 
or thus we foresee an unavoidable calamity, 
whose misery is thus bereft of the sudden- 
ness we had not the strength to bear? Or 
may be He speaks in that still small voice of 
hope, and gives help to struggle on or to 
patiently endure and wait, or He sends a 
message in this way to very humble instru- 
ments to do His will. A woman who lived as 
a servant with the captain of a life-boat at 
Sperm Point, seven miles from the mouth of 
the Humber, was one night awakened from 
her sleep by what seemed to her some one 
urgently knocking at the door of her room. 
At first she thought she must be mistaken ; 
but no, the sound went on. At length, 
thoroughly roused, she jumped up and 
opened it; but no one was there! Before 
she lay down again she went to the window 
and looked out, and then she saw a ship in 
distress out at sea. A gale was blowing, 
and the great waves raced foam-maned land- 
wards, and fell with a thundering crash upon 
the shore. The ship tossed up and down, 
alternately was seen and disappeared, while 
her distress-signal showed as a wee star 
across the raging waters from time to time. 
The girl ran to her master’s door and knocked 
loudly. He called out— 

“ What is the matter?” 

“ A ship in distress, captain.” 

‘Bring my waterproofs. Are the men 
come ?” 

“No, sir.” 

** Be quick, and go and rouse them.” 

She hastily dressed and ran down-stairs, 
replied to the ship by hoisting the light, and 
went to look for the men. She soon met 


it was to attend to it, had been sleeping; and 
so, though the ship had been showing signals 
since eleven o'clock, and it was now past 
two, no one had observed them. The young 
woman returned with the men in time to 
fill a bottle with brandy and hand it to the 
captain. Then she went down to the beach 
and watched the life-boat manned. At last 
she was off, but very laboriously she made 
her way through the boiling breakers. The 
sea was running high, and the heavy waves 
rose massively, and bending over, threatened 
constantly to engulph her. Again and again 
the boat was driven back, and some time 
elapsed before it reached the side of the 
doomed vessel, whose crew watched its 
progress with the most intense anxiety. 
At length it neared her, and one man was 
successfully rescued, and then came a “ cruel 
hungry sea,” and washed the life-boat a 
hundred yards away from the wreck. So 
dangerous was the attempt to return that the 
men, brave as they were, were so worn out 
and dispirited they refused to make it. But 
the captain insisted, and told them he would 
pay every man off the moment they reached 
the shore if they did not try again. On 
hearing this they put to, and after a terrible 
fight with the storm, succeeded in again 
reaching the wreck and rescuing all the 
crew, save only one man, who had fallen off 
into the sea, and no hope could be enter- 
tained of saving him. Anxious eyes scanned 
the waters, and sadly they prepared to row 
away, when, just at the last moment, he 
came to the surface near the boat and one 
of the men caught him by his hair, and he 
too was saved. The girl who had been used 
as the means of their salvation had the joy 
of seeing all the poor fellows safely brought 
|to land. Ah! what pleading prayers had 
| gone up to God from that wreck, which went 
| to pieces as the last man was saved, and had 
| totally disappeared when its crew stood on 
the beach, and, in the grey morning light, 
| looked back to where it had been! Saved 
| by God, and just in time! For two long 
| hours they had cried for help, and though 
| their fellow-creatures slept and heeded not, 
| God saw their signals of distress, and their 
cries entered into His ears, who holds the 
sea in the hollow of His hand. And He 





some of them coming down, who also had | spoke in a dream to a servant girl, and sent 
The watchman, whose duty | her on His business of mercy. 


seen the light. 
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THE ETHIOPIAN AND THE LEOPARD. 


By THE Rev. R. H. SMITH. 


AN the Ethiop change his skin? 
May the leopard free his spot ? 
Can the sinner cease from sin ? 
And is sin to be his lot ? 


Are the nations still to fight ? 
Must they ever live for pelf? 

Is their might to be their right ? 
Must they each look out for self ? 


Habit, circumstance, and fate— 
Are these always to hold sway ? 

Wrong, and selfishness, and hate— 
Will these last from aye to aye? 


Helpless, hopeless, are we ? bound 
By the forces of the past? 

No salvation is there found ? 
Is this tyranny to last ? 





No, there’s purpose, there is power: 
Purpose of redeeming love, 

Power almighty, hour by hour, 
Coming to us from above. 


Changes by that power are wrought 
More than Ethiop’s change of skin ; 
For men purpose what they ought 
When God’s Spirit works within. 
Working, struggling, strong and free, 
No more victims of their lot, 
Thro’ the Christ, they seem to be 
As if leopard changed his spot. 


Oh, that man this truth would see ! 
Bravely wage with self the strife, 

Till within him Christ should be 
Soul of soul and life of life! 


THE STORY OF THE LONDON HOSPITAL. 


By SIR EDMUND HAY CURRIE. 


O NE often hears the question asked, 

“Where is the London Hospital ?” 
Dwellers in the East are involuntarily startled 
when such a question strikes their ears ; for 
the London Hospital is justly and proudly 
regarded by them as the one great landmark 
of their district. And yet it is easy to account 
for this ignorance on the part of strangers. 
In “the good old times,” and even later, Lon- 
doners leaving their great City for business 
or pleasure in Essex or other eastern county 
would have to pass in front of the institution ; 
for it stood on what was then, as it still is, the 
great highroad from London to the Eastern 
Counties. 

Now, however, the traveller gets into his train 
in the heart of the City and is whirled along 
out of sight of the building which would other- 
wise most certainly catch his attention by its 
vast size, if not by its beauty. The latter it cer- 
tainly does not possess, though it may have that 
“ air of dignity ” which its “ two series of sash 
windows above the ground floor are so con- 
structed as to give it,” according to Harrison’s 
“History of London,” published in 1776— 
some twenty years after the hospital was built. 

The London Hospital did not originally 
occupy its present position, having been first 
established in 1740,* in Prescot Street, Good- 
man’s Fields—a locality about three-quarters 





* Mr. John Harrisoh, its first surgeon, was one of the chiet 
promoters. 








of a mile nearer the City—under the name of 
the “ London Infirmary,” where it was carried 
on in four houses leased for the purpose. The 
expense and inconvenience connected with 
these houses, however, soon ledthe Governors 
to collect funds for the purchase of a fresh site 
and the erection of a more suitable building. 

Their efforts succeeding, a spot was chosen 
facing the Whitechapel Road and just beyond 
“the Mount” (an elevation caused, says the 
local legend, by the débris cast there after the 
Great Fire). 

The Whitechapel Road had a very different 
aspect then from that of the present time. A 
quaint print of the period lies before me as 1] 
write, and trees are still growing on the ditch- 
side which skirts the highway. ‘‘The Mount,” 
already mentioned, is a picturesque eminence 
crowned with trees and shrubs, and, looking 
southwards, one can see away right across the 
fields to St. George’s Church on one hand, and 
St. Dunstan’s, Stepney, on the other; while the 
tower of Limehouse Church asserts itself in the 
distance. I am not sure, indeed, whether the 
shipping is not to be discerned on the river. 

The Governors of the hospital acted wisely 
in selecting the site they did. Within easy 
distance of the Thames, it wasa true harbour 
of refuge for the ‘‘ seamen, watermen, ship- 
wrights, ropemakers, sailmakers,”. and other 
frequenters of the riverside “ below bridge,” 
when injured by accident or disease, as also 
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for “the numerous manufactures in Spital- 
fields and the eastern part of the Metropolis” 
generally ; for then, as now, the main labour 
of London appears to have been done “in 
the East.” It would take too long were we 
to follow in detail the growth of the institu- 
tion from its start with 130 beds to its exist- 
ing complement of well-nigh 800—by far the 
greatest number of beds in any similar cha- 
rity in the Kingdom. 

We should find much the same story all 
through—far more people needing admission 
than, oftentimes, there was room for, and, at 
all times, there was money to pay for. 

The latter has always been the great hin- 
drance to this noble institution—so diffe- 
rently circumstanced from its “‘endowed” sis- 
ter-charities, Guy’s, St. Bartholomew’s, and 
St. Thomas’s; and the marvel is, that the | 
London Hospital should ever have reached 
its present acknowledged eminence—I had 
almost said pre-eminence. But each succeed- | 
ing generation of its Governors must have 
toiled and canvassed zealously in its service, | 
at the same time striving to make the inter- | 
nal management of the institution in every 
way worthy of public confidence ; and Pro- | 
vidence has blessed these exertions in the | 
cause of humanity. One of the most pleas- | 
ing facts connected with the London Hospital | 
is the enlightened views which appear always | 
to have distinguished its managers. One | 
somehow expects to find in bygone times 
that the protégé of the wealthy and influen- | 
tial subscriber would have a better chance at 
the hands of the ministrants of charity than | 
he who had only his misfortune to recom- | 
mend him; but it is gratifying constantly to | 
come across, in the old records of the insti- 
tution, distinct evidence that the severest cases 
were, “ without fear or favour,” always first | 
admitted into its wards. 

It is perhaps not generally known that the | 
School of Medicine attached to this charity 
was the earliest in which a complete course 
of professional education was organized ; and | 
the opportunities afforded for training in 
practical surgery, owing to the vast number 
of accidents received, have always been un- 
rivalled.* 

Of late years the number of medical cases 
has greatly increased ; these, at least, keeping 
pace with the growth of population. Acci- | 
dents, on the other hand, have not main- | 
tained their former relative proportion, owing | 
probably to the non-increase of manufactures, | 


} 





* The accidents brought to the London Hospital are more 
numcrous than those at any three other metropolitan hospitals 
combined, 


VIII. n.s. 


&c., due to the depression of trade during 
the past few years. 

Another illustration of the catholic spirit of 
the great East End charity (whose adopted 
motto may well be Whi humani a me alte- 
num puto), was given when separate wards, 
kitchen, &c., were set apart for Jews, of whom 
large numbers live in the neighbourhood. 
Till then (shortly after 1840, I think) not only 
had no hospital made special provision for 
Hebrew patients, but, for long afterwards (till, 
in fact, the Metropolitan Free Hospital imi- 
tated the good example), at no other hospital 
could Jewish patients be dieted according to 
their own religious forms. The London Hos- 
pital is therefore deservedly popular among 
our Jewish brethren, and it reckons among 
its warmest supporters the Rothschilds and 
other distinguished families of that commu- 
nity. 

The number of chiddren patients is also 
astonishing. Indeed, the institution does not 
get half the credit that it should for this branch 
of its work—for which of the hospitals, spe- 
cially devoted to the treatment of children, 
can claim to have admitted 1,107 children in 
one year? 

And yet that was the number of this most 
interesting and helpless class of patients that 
the London Hospital received within its walis 
last year. One dreads to think of the total 
amount of illness and suffering there must be 


| among the infant population of this district: 


for besides the London Hospital there are 
two special Children’s Hospitals—one at 
Ratcliff, the other at Bethnal Green—both 
of which have their hands full of work, and 
are only hindered and fettered in it by “ want 
of funds ”—that chronic ailment, unfortu- 
nately, of so many useful charities. 

A sketch, however brief, of the history of 
the charity would be incomplete without re- 
ference to the visit of the Queen in March, 
1876. The Queen had long watched with 
interest the progress of the London Hospital, 
and when an important addition of 200 beds 
was made to its resources (chiefly by the 
munificence of one of the rich Livery Com- 
panies of the City, the Grocers) her Majesty 
graciously visited the institution to dedicate 
the new buildings to their holy and benevo- 
lent object. A grand day, indeed, was this 
for the East of London; and Queen and 
people were alike deeply gratified. 

No prouder day had ever dawned on the 
London Hospital—not even when, twelve 
years before, the heir to the throne, with 
the Princess of Wales, had visited the insti- 
tution in order to lay the first stone of the 
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* Alexandra” wing. The London Hospital 
| has now probably reached the fullest develop- 
| ment of which a single establishment of the 
| kind is capable, and its good management 
| taxes all the energies of its Committee and 
| officers. The necessities of the district will 
| naturally, in course of time, demand still 
| further hospital accommodation, but, I do 

not doubt, this will have to be provided, 
— the time comes, in some new institu- 
| tio 
Of the 781 beds in the London Hospital, 
| 447 are allotted to surgical, and 334 to 
| medical cases; 50 and 20 of these respec- 
tively being for children (under twelve years 
of age). 

Of course it will not be imagined that a/ 
| the beds are ever full at once. Last year, 
for instance, when 6,825 (Six thousand eight 
hundred and twenty-five!) patients were ad- 
mitted, the highest number ever at the same 
time in the wards was 721 ; while the average 
number resident daily was 644. But there 
are throughout the hospital over twenty subdi- 
visions for different classes of cases, and these 
|| Classes have to be kept distinct. Besides the 
| broad division of medical and surgical wards 

| for men and for women, there are Accident, 
1 Ophthalmic, Obstetric, ‘Children’ s, Isolating, 
|| and a variety of other wards, some of which 
|; may be full to overflowing while adjoining 
| wards happen to have plenty of beds to spare. 

For the care of all these patients, there are 
| twelve visiting physicians and eight visiting 
| surgeons, besides a resident staff of fourteen 
medical or surgical officers, who carry out the 
instructions of the senior staff and have the 
charge of the patients in their absence. It 
will not surprise the reader to find that the 
nurses constitute “an army” in themselves. 
There are in fact about 130 nurses (head and 
assistant) altogether, under the direction of a 
matron. Of these about 30 are “ proba- 
tioners”—young women being trained as 
nurses. The nursing is a most important con- 
sideration at a hospital. There is no denying 
that good nursing is hard work—it tries the 
minds and bodies of those who are engaged 
in it ; but surely no higher occupation can be 
found than that of helping in any way to alle- 
viate the sufferings, and cure the ailments, 
of our fellow-creatures. Nearly 70 servants 
(male and female) are needed in the establish- 
ment, and large as is the number, none “ eat 
the bread of idleness.” 

Some idea of the merely physical work en- 
tailed upon the whole staff in their various 
capacities, may perhaps be gathered from the 
|| fact, that if all the floor space of the building 
































































—wards, rooms, passages, all together—were 
spread out in one area, it would cover jive 
acres and a half ! 

A chaplain, assisted by two Scripture 
readers, has the spiritual care of the inmates ; 
patients who prefer it are visited by their 
Own ministers, and Roman Catholics and 
Jews, of course, are invariably attended by 
their own religious guides. The chaplain of 
a hospital becomes especially interested in 
his work, unlike ordinary parish duty as it is. 
As a layman I do not attempt to account 
for the circumstance, but such I believe it to 
be, and well it is that such is the case, both 
for patient and minister. 

I need not go into details of the adminis- 
trative staff, consisting altogether of some 
fifteen officers, the greater part not requiring 
to be resident. It willreadily be judged that 
in a vast establishment like that I am describ- 
ing, the duties of the directing and clerical 
staff must be very onerous ; especially when 
economy absolutely compels the governmg 
body to employ no individual who can pos- 
sibly be dispensed with. 

Those interested in the practical working 
of a large and complicated establishment of 
the kind, would do well to inspect the London 
Hospital for themselves. They would find 
every attention shown them by the officials, 
and after examining the wards and their gene- 
ral arrangements, they should visit the kitchen 
and laundry divisions—no slight matters, 
where perhaps seven or eight hundred people 
have to be provided for—all of which would 
be sure to strike their attention. The cook- 
ing is done by gas and steam, at a great 
saving both in fuel and labour compared with 
the ordinary methods. 

The expense of provisioning the large num- 
ber of inmates that I have quoted is immense. 
The following are a few of the chief items 
for 1877 :— 


Cost. 

Meat—174,517 lbs., besides 1 0133 Ibs.ofex- 

tract (for beef tea) ‘ - £6,197 
Bread—2,240 cwt. . , . ; -” Bare 
Milk—s1,014 gallons . ° . : o Begs 
Potatoes—1,52I cwt. . ‘ . . ° 626 
Eggs—236,150 were used . 932 
The outlay for iia and Tight, too, was 

nearly . 3 : 2,800 


Large as these figures and amounts are, the 
public may rest assured they are necessary. 
Nothing is wasted, and expenditure is re- 
duced at all points where practicable, at the 
same time that the patients are stinted in 
nothing that is considered absolutely neces- 
sary for them by the doctors. The cases at 
the London Hospital] are known to be of a 
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severer kind than those that generally prevail | attached to the charity ; I will therefore simply 
in hospitals ; since, besides the great propor-| mention that between forty and fifty thou- 
tion of accidents already noted, suitable ap- | sand persons are every year relieved as out- | 
} plicants for admission are always more than | patients. 
can be received, and the most urgent cases| The cost of this branch of the hospital 
only can be taken in, | work may be taken roughly at between 
It may be of interest to mention that the | £5,000 and £6,000 a year; the total ex- 
cost of each fully-occupied bed last year was | pense for a year’s maintenance of the hospital, 
only a trifle over £59—an evidence of the | at its last year’s amount (the number of per- 
care and economy with which the institution | sons benefited have already been named), is 
is administered. This account is, I fear, | nearly 4£,44,000—for the greater part of which 
already too long, or one might give some | the charity depends on voluntary contribu- 
particulars of the vast out-patient department | tions. 





WET SUNDAYS. 


By A WET-WEATHER WORSHIPPER. 


| dae nag tl has heard something of| by the fire-side; the minister must trudge 
what has been said, written, and sung, | through the rain. 

on the hardships of a minister’s life—of|} This, however, is no hardship to the minis- 
unreasonable church officials, adamantine | ters. Though Sunday rain might, and, when- 
hearers, small incomes, and the like; but | ever they are hardy enough to venture into 
how seldom is included in the catalogue of | it, doubtless does injure the people’s health, 
such hardships those common and trying | for some hitherto unknown reason, Sunday 
events—wet Sundays. Yet wet Sundays rain does not injure the minister's health. 
must be amongst the minister’s greatest hard- | This fact is clear and certain (vide Insurance 
ships ; for officials are not all unreasonable, | Statistics), but the reason of the fact remains 
hearers are not all adamantine, stipends are | for the scientific or theological research of 
not all small, but all wet Sundays are hard- | the future to discover. 

ships. Indeed, even unreasonable officials | Meanwhile it may be that there is a special 
may at length become reasonable ; hard- | //mess in the muscle, sinew, bone, and blood 
hearted hearers may soften, become good | of the minister’s body to endure Sunday wet, 
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ground, and yield golden harvests ; and small 
incomes, by some possible good fortune, 
may become larger incomes ; but wet Sun- 
days ! what can be done with these? Wet! 
Sundays are incorrigible. | 

Whatever may be the opinion of ministers | 
on wet Sundays, in empty pews the opinion 
of the public is not difficult to read. It is 
unmistakable and peculiar ; the wet of Mon- 
day, Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, Friday, 
and Saturday may be faced ; but the wet of 
Sunday! at the idea of facing that the flesh 
and heart of the bravest fail. Not only ordi- 
nary mortals, but men who have hunted the 
lion down into his native den, rushed in the 
face of belching cannon on the land, and | 
braved tornadoes on the deep, turn pale at 
the bare thought of standing face to face 
with the rain of wet Sundays: before that 
they can neither do nordare. Their wisdom 
is to take care of themselves and stop at 
home. 

Yet, as far as one can judge, wet Sundays 
are the most trying, not to the people, but to 
the minister. The people may stop at home; 
the minister cannot. The people may sit 








as there is fitness in the Esquimo’s body 
to endure Arctic cold, and in the negro’s 
body to endure tropical heat. Or, on the 





other hand, perchance the solution lies not 
in scientific, but in theological fact. It may | 
be that there is a special providence which | 
protects ministerial health from the natural | 
effects of Sunday rain, as Daniel was pro- | 
tected from the natural effects of the lion’s | 
den, and Shadrach, Meshach, and Abednego | 
from the natural effects of the fiery furnace. 
Be this as it may, the hardship of the minis- 
ter’s wet Sunday is not that he has to go 
through the wet; for, as a matter of fact, he 
does go through it, and afterwards lives to 
more than the average age of man. 

No, the hardship is the public “ per- 
formance of Divine worship,” with no public 
there to worship. Why don’t congregations 
either shut up their churches on wet Sun- 
days, or else come out to them? “Oh, be- 
cause it is well to keep open for persons who 
live near,” somebody replies. But the strange 
thing is, that it is the people who live near 
who do not come out on wet Sundays. 
Whilst on these days it is a matter of sur- 
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prise to see any persons but the faithful few 
at the service, the surprise is still more sur- 
prising if any of that few live within a quarter 
of a mile of the church. There seems to 
be an inevitable connection between living 
within a reasonable distance of the church, 
and susceptibility to bronchitis. “ Oh well, 
then, you must admit it is reasonable that 
public worship should be held on wet Sun- 
days for the strong and hardy of the people.” 
Strong and hardy! Dear friend, go out to 
public worship the next wet Sunday, and see 
how your imaginings compare with facts. 
You will be surprised and your surprise will 
be instructive. 

The fact that the wet in question is not 
week-day wet but Sunday wet is the one 
important consideration. Of the effects of 
this special kind of wet on human life, the 
explanations which meet the case of ordi- 
nary week-day wet are altogether insufficient. 
There seems to be either in the wet itself or 
in the Sunday mind, a difference, a wide dif- 
ference between the effects of Sunday rain and 
the effects of Saturday rain. So much, at 
least, is written in the life of multitudes of 
sensible and observing people. For instance, 
how many sensible and observing mothers, 
out on their mission for the sustenance of 
the material body at market or shop, find 
umbrellas of considerable service, yet never 
find them of service when seeking food for 
thought, for faith, for the .soul-life in public 
worship? And who can count the number 





of sensible and observing fathers, whose 
double-soled shoes are “ equal to anything ” 
when they are kindly recommending you to 
their excellent shoemaker, who have yet 
never found those said shoes equal to a jour- 
ney to a place of worship on a wet Sun- 
day? How many children, too, in the rain 
which falls on the road to the school-house, 
find their cloaks waterproof, who have great 
fears as to their power against the rain which 
falls on the road to a place of worship? 
What a national business might not some 
business house do in Cheapside who could 
guarantee clothing which would stand Sun- 
day rain! Boots, cloaks, and umbrellas that 
with all their qualities unimpaired should 
pass safely through Saturday night. To their 
inventor such articles would surely bring a 
vast and speedy fortune, and would at least 
mark a new era in Christian civilisation. 

Do fair-weather worshippers ever ask them- 
selves why wet Sundays come? God has 
millions to care for! ‘To the labouring man, 
rain on Sunday and fine weather on Monday, 
means rent for his landlord and bread for his 
children. But this is not all: wet Sundays 
afford opportunities of self-conquest. They 
are calculated to form stepping-stones to the 
worshippers’ higher development. Bravely 
to face the next rain which forbids the half- 
hearted to go into the house of the Lord, 
might carry up the soul into a more manly 
and victorious Christian life, and render it at 
once a surprise and a blessing to its home. 





MISS WHATELY’S SCHOOLS IN CAIRO. 


HE numerous travellers who visit Egypt | leading to the chief cemetery of the Moslems, 


for health or pleasure every winter, find 
no lack of interesting and striking objects of 
attention during the short stay they generally 
make in the capital, before embarking for the 
usual excursion up the Nile. 

But there is one sight which, to the lover 
of his kind, and most specially to one who 
looks on them from a Christian point of 
view, would be hardly less interesting in its 
own way than those he will find noticed in 
his guide-book, and yet one which is far less 
generally known. 

If the Cairo visitor, as he crosses the great 
bridge which leads from the railway station, 
with his face towards the city, instead of 
taking the road to the right which leads to 
the Lzbehieh gardens and the European 
hotels and consulates, will pursue a straight 
course along the high road outside the city 





passing on his left the avenue planted with 
trees called the ‘“ Abbassieh Road,” which 
leads to that singular palace planted by a 
former viceroy in the midst of the desert, he 
will soon see on his right hand an iron railing 
and great gate standing open, enclosing a 
garden and a spacious building, over whose 
door is inscribed, in legible English and 
Arabic characters, the words—“ BRITISH MIs- 
SION SCHOOLS.” 

The history of these schools is the history 
of the only British missionary effort now 
carried on in the land of the Pharaohs, and 





the first actually direct attempt to bring the 
blessings of the gospel within reach of the 
Moslems who form the bulk of its population. 

About eighteen years ago an English lady, 
M. L. Whately, came to spend a winter in | 
Cairo for health. She was struck with the 
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utterly neglected state of the children she 
saw around her in the streets and lanes of 
the city. The only attempts made to civilise 
and Christianize had been made among the 
interesting old remnant of the aboriginal 
Egyptian Christians forming the Coptic 
Church (though their language has long been 
supplanted by the universal Arabic). They 
are for the most part an ignorant population, 
following a corrupted form of Christianity, 
and needing gospel teaching nearly, if not 
quite, as much as the Moslem, and they have 
the advantage of being far more accessible ; 
but they form a small minority. The mass 
of the people were untouched. The faith of 
Islam reigned unhindered ; and as Islamism 


always does, it crushed intellectual progress | 


as much as true religion. Some sort of 
education the boys had, the girls absolutely 
none at all; reading, for the luxuriously- 
dressed lady as for the ragged blue-mantled 
peasant woman, was looked on as super- 
fluous. 

The Christian lady was not to be daunted. 
She was long practised in mission and ragged- 
school work in Ireland. She determined to 
make an attempt to do something among 
these poor Moslem children. Her friends 
and acquaintances all assured her it was 
utterly hopeless, but she resolved to make 
the trial. How she began can be best given 
in her own words. 

After recounting the various obstacles she 
encountered, and the prophecies of failure 
she met with from all quarters, she goes on 
as follows :— 

“ Perplexed, but not in despair, the little 
room was made ready in spite of all. The 
poor Syrian family who occupied the lower 
part of the house, and whose eldest girl, 
though but‘ thirteen, was to be my sole 
teacher and assistant, took a lively interest 
in the affair, and their children helped to 
nail up a few prints and texts in Arabic, the 
latter written out fair by the father for the 
purpose. A work-basket was stocked, and 
alphabet cards provided ; nothing more was 
needed to begin with. All was ready except 
the pupils; how to procure them was the 
problem. Our servant had been sent to ask 
some of his wife’s friends to send their daugh- 
ters, and though a devout Moslem, he seemed 
to take an interest in the novel concern, and 
promised to spare no eloquence; that is to 
say, he told us he would ‘talk plenty.’ 
Meantime, I, my little teacher, and her 
mother, looked anxiously out at the windows. 
The good woman hailed the old seedsman 
opposite, who was just eating his breakfast 


with his three young daughters, and in most 
conciliatory tones asked him to send Cadiga 
and her sisters to learn to read and work. 
‘But we are Moslems, and don’t want to 
learn !’ was the reply in a sullen voice. It 
was necessary to go out into the highways 
and urge them to come in. The matron 
therefore assumed her white veil, and we set 
out together..... Every woman we met 
we stopped and accosted in a friendly way, 
and then began to speak of the intended 
school and urged her to send her children. 
Some laughed and passed on, others said, 
‘Very good!’ and at last we returned with 
the promise of several girls, feeling quite 
triumphant and thankful. Presently 
two little girls about eight years old trotted 
in, followed by their respective mothers, and 
I think grandmothers also, for several women 
of different ages and degrees of rags came 
in, and there was a great deal of unveiling, 
saluting, and chattering. At last the grown- 
up children departed, and the two little 
scholars, with the two Syrian children, sisters 
to the young teacher, were established on 
the mat, and were soon joined by several 
more, till at length, about ten o’clock, we had 
nine pupils seated in a semicircle, all Mos- 
lems. No recruiting sergeant was ever half 
so pleased with a handful of future soldiers, 
for it was beating up for recruits for the 
Lord! Each was now asked in turn her 
name, and then who had made her, to which 
the elder ones replied, ‘ Allah ;’ several little 
ones said ‘Mohammed.’ 

“The first verse of the Bible, ‘In the 
beginning God created the heaven and the 
earth,’ was then repeated to them, and they 
were taught to say it, first singly and then 
jointly. ‘The young teacher was too inex- 
perienced to be able to explain it, so I did 
what I could in that way, and then we both 
set to teaching the five first letters of their 
difficult alphabet, till they seemed to be 
getting tired ; they were then allowed a rest, 
and then a singing lesson was commenced. 
The neighbours might have supposed a set 
of cats to be the pupils, if they listened to the 
discordant sounds which the first attempt at 
a gamut produced ; but three months later a 
visitor at the school was delighted with the 
sweet singing of the hymns. The mewing 
and squealing were nearly forgotten by that 
time. 

« . .. The children all took willingly to 
sewing ; indeed, they had many times in the 
course of the forenoon thrown down the 
cards and cried, ‘The work! give us the 
| work!’ The English needles and scissors 
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gave much pleasure, and were eagerly ex- 
amined by mothers and elder sisters, who 
paid visits to the schoolroom in the course of 
the day to see what the foreigner was doing 
with their little ones, for, if ignorant, they are 
usually very fond parents. Some brought 
bread, raw carrots, or other such dainty, and 
after giving it to the children, would squat 
down on the mat to watch the proceedings. 
. . - . On the second day we had fourteen 
scholars. As they entered, each kicked off 
her slippers, if she had any, at the door, and 
then went up to kiss the hand of the superin- 
tendent and place it on her head ; a process 
which was pleasanter when they had made 
some advances in cleanliness ! ” 

We have given this account at length, to 
convey some idea of the first attempt. It 
must be kept in mind that the missionary 
teacher was herself only a learner, and by no 
means a very advanced one at that time, in 
Arabic, and that the Syrian matron, mother 
of her young assistant, who had the advan- 
tage of possessing that difficult language as 
her mother-tongue (and knew about as much 
English as her employer did Arabic), was 
entirely inexperienced in teaching, and had 
no idea of order or discipline. 

To detail all the difficulties they encoun- 
tered, the trouble it cost to enforce anything 
approaching order, or to inculcate the first 
ideas of personal cleanliness, would take too 
long here. Those interested in the subject 
will find particulars in her books.* We must 
be content here with a mere sketch. 

Unavoidable circumstances led to the sus- 
pension of the school for a short time, during 
the teacher’s absence; but when she again 
returned, in the end of 1862, she found her 
old scholars ready and glad to rejoin her. 
Her former assistants had returned to Syria, 
and for a time she kept school alone as she 
best could, at a great expense of fatigue and 
of mental, as well as physical strain. It was 
some months before even a very imperfect 
assistant could be found ; later, better ones 
were trained. Meanwhile the school con- 
tinued to progress, and in time more helpers 
were raised up. Two Syrian missionaries, 
brothers (the Messrs. Shahoor), intelligent 
and earnest Christian men who had long 
laboured in the mission field (one in Egypt, 
the other in Syria), entered her employment, 
and by their instrumentality a boys’ school 
was added to the work. 

At first, great hindrances attended this 
attempt; the parents made more difficulty 





*“ Ragged Life in Egypt” and “Among the Huts in 
Egypt,” published by Seeley & Co., London. 
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about the boys than the girls, and twice the 
school was opened and broken up. Once 
the Mohammedan assistant-teacher himself | 
broke it up by declaring that he had a dream, 
in which the Prophet appeared to him and 
revealed that he must either teach the Koran 
to the scholars or leave. When he found 
that his story failed to influence the mission- 
aries, he left, taking all the boys, fifteen in 
number. But after much prayer and many 
efforts, it was opened a third time, on the 
18th of January, 1865, and upwards of thirty 
Moslem scholars very soon assembled, after- 
wards joined by a few Copts. This was the 
small and humble beginning, but from that 
day the number steadily increased. The 
parents of the children were visited, the 
mothers by the lady superintendent, the 
fathers by her Syrian helpers. 

At one time they carried on a deeply 
interesting work by reading the Bible in the 
humbler coffee-houses (attended by artisans 
and labourers), and found attentive and ready 
listeners. They began with Bible stories, 
and then invited questions and conversation. 
“I can never forget,” Miss Whately writes, 
“the sight, when on one occasion I came 
myself to see the work, of eighty men assem- 
bled round the missionary, one of them hold- 
ing the light as he read, and all listening in 
rapt attention.” The bigotry of the Moslem 
sheikhs put a stop to these coffee-house read- 
ings. But a book depét was opened which 
served as a meeting-place, where conversa- 
tions could be carried on and visits paid ; an 
evening meeting was also opened, which was 
well attended by Copts, Greeks, &c., but less 
frequented by the Moslems. 

Excursions were made in the neighbour- 
hood of Cairo, chiefly in a Nile boat, from 
which the villages on the banks of the river 
could be visited. ‘These are chiefly Moslem 
in the immediate vicinity of Cairo, but the 
country people, and even the wandering 
Bedouins, are often wonderfully ready to 
listen to the gospel message, and books and 





text-papers are eagerly sought by those who 
can read. 

In 1869, the Khedive having made her a 
grant of land sufficient to build on, Miss 
Whately was able to erect, partly helped by | 
the contributions of friends, but chiefly at 
her own expense, the present school-house, 
with a smaller one near it for her own 
residence. 

And now, at the end of these eighteen years 
of assiduous missionary effort in the midst 
of difficulties greater and more complicated 
than it is possible to dwell upon here, wr 
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may take a glimpse at the present state of | 


the work. 

Entering the great iron gate before the 
school-house, a hum of voices meets the ear ; 
we ascend the low flight of stone steps, and 
find ourselves in a spacious hall surrounded 
by smaller class-rooms without doors. Each 
of these rooms is crowded with boys of all 
ages and ranks, and many different nationali- 
ties and complexions. The brown, slender 
Egyptian predominates, but there is a sprink- 
ling of fairer Syrians, some Armenians and 
Greeks, and here and there a light-haired 
European or a jetty-faced negro. ‘The varie- 
ties of station are not less; all the dresses 
are oriental, but we have all gradations of 
costume, from the son of affluent parents 
with his handsome silk waist-scarf and cloth 
gibbch, or outer robe, to the barefooted street 
jad in his blue shirt, the red tarboosh or cap 
being common to all. 
are stationed at their desks or round their 
teachers, reading, reciting, doing problems 
on a blackboard, finding places on the 
maps, &c. 

The visitor who examines the upper forms 
will hear them read English and French with 
surprising fluency and correctness, and trans- 
late readily viva voce from either language 
into Arabic, which of course is the language 
of the school. The secular education they 
receive is of so high a character that boys 
from this school often become teachers of a 
superior class, or fill situations of trust on the 
railroad or as telegraph clerks. 


The motley groups | 





terre of flowers in their gay, variously-coloured 
dresses, with veils or kerchiefs over the dark 
plaits of hair. They are never less than two 
hundred, and the numbers are on the in- 
crease. The education here is necessarily 
less advanced, both from the early mar- 
riages—which remove them often when only 
eleven or twelve—and from the time which 
must be given to needlework. -Only a very 
few learn English, but all learn to read and 
write Arabic, and the Scripture is studied 
quite as thoroughly as in the boys’ school. 
Noon strikes, and the little maidens range 
themselves round the chief room and repeat 
together, in a slow, chanting voice, the Ten 
Commandments, two each day till they are 
gone through. That this good seed has 





taken effect was shown by a little Moslem | 


girl being heard teaching the commandments 
in the street to her little companions, stran- 
gers to the school. 

Then the whole party adjourn to their 
playground, an enclosure walled in, where 
they amuse themselves with games and eat the 
mid-day meal they have brought with them. 
Meanwhile the boys are clustering round the 
iron outer gate like a swarm of bees, to pur- 
chase from the sellers who stand outside with 
their trays of sweetmeats or baskets of fruit a 
relish for the bread which is the staple of 
their repast. 

In about an hour they are all in their 
places again—the girls generally engaged in 
needlework, and perhaps a group of two or 
three seated round a frame, busy over the 


But the Scriptures and the teaching of | beautiful and curious embroidery in gold and 
gospel truth are looked on as the one thing | silver, or coloured silks, which is the speciality 
needful, and known by all as holding the | of Egypt, and which, being a certain means 
most important place in the education given. | of livelihood, is diligently cultivated in the 
Any one who examines either the boys or | 
girls in Scripture history or gospel doctrine | 


(which can easily be done through those 
teachers who speak English) will find the 
answering fully as intelligent, ready, and cor- 


rect, as that of well-taught Sunday-school | 


pupils at home. And yet fully half of the 
boys, and more than two-thirds of the girls, 
are Moslems ; and the rest belong to one or 
other of those corrupt unreformed Eastern 
Churches in which the reading of the Scrip- 
ture has practically become nearly a dead 
letter. The average number of boys in all is 
three hundred. 

The girls’ rooms are approached, in com- 
pliance with the Eastern customs, by a 
different entrance and a separate staircase, 
leading to the upper story. Here we enter 
the principal class-room, with its rows of 
little black-eyed scholars, looking like a par- 





school, though never to the neglect of plain 
work and mending, &e. Towards sunset 


| they break up, the boys trooping down the 


broad public road, satchel in hand ; the girls 
first standing up and reciting the Lord’s 
Prayer slowly and reverently together, then 
donning the white veil or zz-ar, the out-door 
dress of the unmarried in Cairo, and passing 
with their teachers through a door in the city 
wall, which leads into the narrow lanes and 
alleys on the way to their homes—like, and 
yet how unlike, a European school! 

But this is not all. Once a week a meet- 
ing is held by their foundress for women, for 
Bible reading, explanation, and prayer. She 
has now so fully mastered that difficult Arabic 
tongue, that she can conduct this herself with 
perfect fluency and ease. A small nucleus 
of teachers and monitresses and the Coptic 
biblewoman form the staple, and sometimes 
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fifteen or twenty visitors, Copt and Moslem 
and Syrian, attend ; but Eastern women have 
no idea of regularity, so this meeting varies 
greatly in its numbers. 

On Sunday afternoon the lay missionary 
holds an Arabic service in the chief school- 
room. A chapter is read, a discourse and 
prayer follow, and a hymn sung by the 
habitués of the school. There is an atten- 
dance of about forty or fifty, the women 
sitting behind a curtain. Some of the latter 
are Moslems, but few, if any, of the men 
attend this service. After service in the 
afternoon, the school-girls and a few of the 
women gather together in the pleasant gar- 
den, bright with Eastern luxuriance of flowers 
and creepers all the year round, which ex- 
tends from the school-house to the private 
dwelling of the missionary lady. They take 
their seats under the arbours covered with 
clematis, passion-flower, and the lovely lilac- 
blossomed “ Lady of Beauty,” with its rich, 
verdant growth, or under the great weeping- 
willow which casts a cool green shade in the 
hot spring days, and the children sing their 
hymns, led by their schoolmistress, a young 
Syrian lady trained in England. 

The missionary staff has suffered by the 
death of the two admirable and devoted 
brothers Shahoor, within a few years of each 
other ; the widow of the elder, also of Syrian 
birth, was educated and adopted by Miss 
Whately, and is now her most valued and 
trusted helper, especially in the extensive 
house-to-house visitation among the women 
of all ranks, Christian and Moslem, a work 
which the two ladies and the Coptic bible- 
woman find almost beyond their united 
powers to overtake, so many are the families 
eager and willing to be visited, and ready to 
hear the word of God. 

And now in many of these houses “ the 
Book” is not only listened to, but asked for, 
and its “good words” welcomed. And 
where they used to be followed by the cry 
of ‘Cursed Nazarene!” they are now met 
by words of affectionate greeting and bless- 
ing. 

Mr. Naseef, the cousin and brother-in-law 
of the deceased missionaries, is their able and 
efficient successor at the head of the boys’ 
school and in superintending the mission 
work both at Cairo and at Damietta, where a 
boys’ school of nearly one hundred boys has 
been opened, the funds being supplied by the 
liberality of the Church Missionary Society. 
Mr. N. often holds most interesting discus- 
sions with Moslems, whom he is able to meet 
on their own ground, being master of the 





Mohammedan controversy, and well ac- 
quainted with the Koran. 

The Syrian race seem peculiarly adapted to 
Eastern evangelization, from their combining 
the advantages of speaking Arabic as their na- 
tive tongue with an energy and force of charac- 
ter which the Egyptian Copts do not possess. 

And now, the question will be asked, 
where are the results? The answer may 
surely be truly given, that it is in itself a 
result, and no trifling one, that five hundred 
children are in daily attendance at a school 
where the saving truths of the gospel are 
fully and intelligently taught; that the word 





of God, formerly utterly unheard of among | 


the Moslem populations, and nearly so} 


among the Copt, is now a familiar sound, a 
“household word,” in multitudes of Arab 
homes; that children of Moslem parents read 
the Gospels to their fathers and mothers, and 
will not sleep without praying in the name of 
Jesus; that old pupils married from the 


school, as almost children, come back after | 


years of absence to bring their little ones; 
and that instead of going forth to seek scho- 


lars, the difficulty is to receive all for whom | 


application is made—for there is scarcely 
standing-room for all who would come. 

The girls’ schools which have been recently 
established, offering every outward advantage, 
and where the Koran is read instead of the 
Bible, have in no wise diminished the appli- 
cants to the “ British Mission Schools.” 

“We like our girls to come to you,” one 
and another parent will say; “you teach 
them to be good, to behave well ; they are 
happy with you.” If the superintendent 
could open a boarding-school, she would 
soon fill it with Moslem as well as Christian 
girls, but a few boarders in her own house 
are all she has room for, and means are 
wanting to build or hire more rooms as yet. 
Her own slender resources have been so 
severely taxed that even with help from 
friends she hardly knows how to meet the 
necessary outlay of teachers’ salaries and 
absolute requisites for the school, and this 
when open doors are offering every induce- 
ment to go forward. But the work is one of 
faith, and she goes on in trust in Him whose 
are the silver and gold. 

Doubtless, many who have themselves 
learned to value the Saviour, will be ready 
to help to raise the standard of His cross in 


this centre of Islamism, so that the light of 


His presence, whose infancy was sheltered 
in that land, may return and dwell there, to 
shine in many a dark place. 

A. C. WINTER. 
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AFTER THE TEMPEST. 


HERE is silence in the forest, 
Now the storm is past ; 

After days of strife and wailing, 

Peace hath come at last. 
Softly sings the quiet river 

’Neath a pallid sky, 
And the grasses faintly quiver 

To the wind’s low sigh. 


There is silence in the forest 
As the day declines ; 

There are tears that fall at even 
O’er the smitten pines ; 

Low lies many a stately column, 
Stricken in its might, 

And a voice comes, deep and solemn, 
Through the fading light: 


“Some have but their branches shaken, 
Some are snapped in twain. 
Who can tell why those were taken, 
Or why these remain ?” 
Through the silence of the forest 
Hear that warning call ! 
“Ye that deem ye stand securely, 
Take heed lest ye fall.” SARAH DOUDNEY. 
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“BONDS AND BANDS.” 
The Story of a Child’s Conquest. 
By J. E. A. BROWN, AvuTHoR oF ‘“‘LIGHTS THROUGH A LATTICE.” 


CHAPTER X.—ON THE LAWN. 


* T SHALL never be a rich woman, for 

certain,” said Mrs. Cleverley, leaning 
back in her garden chair on the lawn at 
the Birches—“ never, with all my sons and 
daughters.” 

“ Well, they are your riches, are they not ?” 
said Barbara Bevan. 

“A very troublesome kind. They bring 
gtey hairs early. There is Madge with her 
expensive tastes, how is she to marry? 
Marriage is a strange lottery, not only in 
the prizes you draw, but in the fact of getting 
married at all. There are your pretty 
girls, with advantages too, with fortunes 
even, who never get mated ; there are your 
plain girls none too well endowed with this 
world’s goods, who go off—well—like gnats 
in a puff of wind—to use a simile appropriate 
to the occasion,” continued Mrs. Cleverley, 
laughing, and fanning herself vigorously. 
“The question is, why—what is the reason ?” 

“ Well,” said Barbara, “there certainly is 
a something.” 

“ Ah, that’s just it! A something, as you 
profoundly put it, my dear!” 

“‘ Perhaps,” said Marion Bevan, who had 
just joined them, coming from under the 
verandah with her work-basket, “it comes to 
those who really think least about the matter, 
the un-self-conscious girls, to coin a word. I 
hope so, I am sure.” 

“Whatever it may be, it is not cleverness 
for certain,” said Mrs. Cleverley. “ Men 
hate clever girls. Nor silliness either, though 
that may stand a better chance. We have 
struck off beautyand fortune as non-essentials. 
Is it the art of delicate flattery—the attitude 
of rapt contemplation of male excellencies ? 
Ah, my dear, children are certain cares and 
uncertain comforts, as you no doubt have 
learnt by this time.” 

“ Don’t say that,” replied Barbara. “It is 
true, undoubtedly, that anxieties are hardly 
separable from any possession or happiness 
in this world, but Marion and I have learned 
that, in the case of children, the care brings 
its compensation; and if they do fail some- 
times to be our comforts, strictly speaking, 
they don’t fail to be our teachers.” 


“No, indeed,” said Marion. “I have 


noticed that that wretched sight, a child that 
has turned out badly, often brings out traits 





of character perfectly lovely in the long- 
suffering parent.” 

“ Well,” said Mrs. Cleverley, rather shortiy, 
“T hope my wild boys, if they are not quite 
reprobates, will bring out beautiful traits in 
me! Here comes my eldest hope!” 

Marion Bevan looks older than when we 
saw her last, but she is for all that not changed 
for the worse. There is a quieter and more 
restful look in her face, and much of her old 
irritable impetuosity is gone. 

Nine years have slipped away since we left 
her amid the December snows. Nine years 
of quiet home-life, with its simple variations 
of sun and shine, health and sickness, hopes 
and fears, have developed the child, then by 


her side, into a tall and graceful maiden, a | 


home companion of whom the two sisters— 
her aunts, she has called them ever since— 
are infinitely fond, infinitely proud. 

Lotta has grown up, as she promised to 
do, a somewhat silent and reserved being. 
Not to her dearest “auntie,” as Marion be- 
came, did she ever seem thoroughly to un- 
lock the recesses of her heart. Marion used 


‘to say it was reserved for some one else to 


unravel the secrets of her inner life. 

Inherited disposition, or, perhaps, some 
unknown influences of very early days, may 
have helped to foster this reticence. In a 
child it had seemed unnatural; as a girl it 
became, to those who watched her, an added 
charm, indicating reserves of strength and 
love and thoughtfulness, biding their time, 
waiting for the hours that should need them ; 
not wasting their stream in a perpetual gush- 
ing overflow, but flowing silently, strongly, 
deeply, in the channels of a heart whose 
warmth and steadfastness no one who lived 
with her could ever doubt fora moment. As 
a child this quiet surface had been apt to be 
broken up and scattered at times by transitory 
gusts of passion, quickly raised and quickly 
over, so swift, so breezy, and so evanescent 
that—Marion having a love for queer words 
—they had been known in the household 
as “the scuds!”—rainy scuds, blotting out 
the child’s sunshine for a short space of wail- 
ing wretchedness; gone again, leaving the 
drops glittering in the light. 

Other changes beside this change of the 
“ growing up ” have not been wanting during 
these years. Aunt Bevan no longer sits in 
gentle dignity in her easy-chair. A green, 
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tombless grave in the Friends’ Burying Ground, 
where daisies, golden-eyed, looking up to 
heaven, and primroses planted by loving 
hands weave their own wreaths and crosses, 
Easter after Easter; where the yellow syca- 
more leaves lie in the autumn, and soft 
shadows from the ivied wall creep year after 
year over the silent rows of the Quakers, 
received her mortal remains two years ago. 
Her house is occupied by strangers, with 
whom Barbara and Marion Bevan have been 
daily growing in intimacy, so that they visit 
the old place often. Mr. Grant, a wealthy 
solicitor, his two sons, wife, and daughter, 
are now the occupants of the Grange. 

Beatrice Grant is Lotta’s favourite among 
all her young friends. She is delicate, and 
her delight is in the intellectual pursuits 
which Lotta also affects. The eldest son, 
Algernon, is in the navy, and of him they 
know little, but Robert—of Robert we shall 
have more to say presently. 

Crossing the lawn deliberately, with erected 
tail, somewhat shrunk and thinner in form, 
but still comely, Bunch, a very ancient cat, 
now puts in her appearance. The Bevans’ 
pets hardly shared the usual fate of such. 
They generally attained a good old age. 

It is a lovely July afternoon, but a hot one. 
The group assembled on the lawn looks cool 
and pleasant in the eyes of two young men 
who are approaching by the meadow path, 
Mrs. Cleverley’s eldest son, Herbert, now a 
medical student, and at home for the long 
vacation, and Robert Grant. To the latter 
the same profession had been proposed, but 
he was a young man of decided views, and 
his inclinations lay not in that line. The 
dream of Robert Grant’s youth, the desire of 
his heart still, was an estate of his own, and 
to farm the land himself. 

Towards this goal—a not impossible one, 
seeing he had an uncle to whose landed 
property he was the probable heir—every 
action of his life tended, or rather was bent. 
He had worked under a land-surveyor ; he 
had taken his diploma at an Agricultural 
College ; and now he was about to reside for 
a year or two with a gentleman farmer in one 
of the northern counties, for a more perfect 
initiation into the practical mysteries of this 
peaceful calling. To poke the ribs of beasts, 
to plod over lands light and heavy, to learn 
all subtle distinctions between all manner 
of seeds, grains, and roots, whose swelling 
proportions he had hitherto only studied 
in waxen effigies, were among the exciting | 


‘avocations he proposed to himself, and 


against all chaff and raillery on the sub- | 





ject his imperturbable good temper armed 
him. 

As to his outer man, Robert Grant was 
tall, square-shouldered, fair-haired, and grey- 
eyed, with a face expressive of sweetness of 
heart and temper in every line, but more espe- 
cially in the mouth, where no beard hid, or was 
needed to hide, the expressive curves. This 
characteristic was in him perceptible in every 
relation of life—in the gentleness and patience 
of his bearing to the old; in the merry 
courtesy of his manner to the poor; in the 
instinctive affection which he gained from all 
dumb creatures. 

All the servants idolised ‘‘ Mr. Robert ;” but 
what is more to the purport of this story, with 
all his honest, true, manly heart, he was 
learning to love Lotta Grey. The extent of 
his feelings he probably hardly knew himself 
as yet, and whether Lotta knew it at all, was 
doubtful, the only outward manifestation at 
present being a comfortable friendliness. 

This was all that was as yet perceptible, 
even to the keen eyes of Aunt Marion. 

Fresh chairs are brought out. The sha- 
dows of the trees and shrubs which hide the 
western sky lengthen and creep slowly on- 
wards ; already the white stars of the jasmine 
on the verandah pillars are in shade, but 
their perfume has hardly yet begun to exhale 
after the exhaustion of the noon-day sun. 
The late roses, clinging to the next pillar, 
hang their heads wearily. On rapidly whir- 
ring wing a humming-bird sphinx moth 
darts from bloom to bloom; only as he fastens 
for a moment on the drooping flower can 
you see his velvet body and queer proboscis. 
In the air above the swallows scream joyously 
as they dart and circle in the cloudless ether, 
dipping down ever and anon with laden 
beak to the mud walls of their homes under 
the eaves, whence peer expectant black 
heads, clamorous for food. 

Round the corner from the back door 
comes—not Jane Perry, she has proved 
herself possessed of the “ something” leading 
to marriage, and is Mrs. Silas Rowley, the 
carpenter’s wife—but a black-eyed, white- 
aproned Harriet, bearing a tea-tray. 

She places it on the little table at the 
corner of Barbara Bevan’s couch, and retires. 

Barbara, I grieve to say, has of late years 
developed into a permanent invalid, in so far 
as she will permit herself to indulge her now 
chronic weakness. She has to lie down for 
the greater part of her time, and there are 
days when persistent headache keeps*her a 
weary prisoner to her room. 

Lotta leaves her chair, and busies herself 
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with the tea-cups, and Robert Grant is at her 
elbow. Herbert Cleverley, stretching his 
length on the turf,mercilessly crushing the tiny 
yellow trefoils which, having escaped Palmer’s 
scythe, fill every crevice of the shorn grass 
with fairy blossoms, breaks out into a stave 
of the song which is just now the reigning 
favourite,— 


“ There’s a braw, braw toun 
In the far, far north” —— 


but it is too hot for singing, too hot almost 
to do anything but dream, and the conver- 
sation flags. Mrs. Cleverley before long 
rises and takes her leave. 

“Come to the upper meadow with me, 
will you, Lotta?” said Marion an hour or 
two later, when she had comfortably estab- 
lished Barbara on her sofa by the west 
window in the drawing-room, where she 
could watch the glow of the sunset from 
under the vine-draped eaves of the verandah, 
and see, as the twilight deepened, her 
favourites, the “ flitter mice,” at the chase of 
the evening moth or beetle, through the per- 
fumed gloom of the summer dusk. “ It 
seems to me,” she continued, “as though all 
the heat of the day had settled on this lawn. 
It will be fresher up yonder.” 

“Yes, auntie ; and with your usual reckless 
disregard of your health, you are going with 
nothing over your shoulders,” said Lotta. 

She darted back into the drawing-room. 

“‘ What is it?” asked Barbara. 

“‘ Auntie’s little blue shawl,” said Lotta, 
stooping to drop a kiss on her forehead. 
“What would you two do without me to take 
care of you, I should like to know?” 

Barbara smiled fondly at her, as she 
skimmed away. 

It was the most delicious hour of the 
twenty-four on a midsummer day as the pair 
walked through the field, where the grass 
was already scanty and burnt with the heat. 
The flock of sheep whose pasture it was, 
scenting the first fall of the dew, were now 
roving from end to end, cropping the crisp 
seed bents, and nibbling, with rapidly moving 
mouths, at the short herbage yet remaining 
beneath. They raised their heads and gazed 
at the intruders with mild topaz eyes as they 
passed. 

“ No two sheep’s faces are ever quite alike, 
are they, auntie?” remarked Lotta. ‘ One 
would hardly imagine such a variety possible. 
Dear old woolly mothers ! ” 

The path to the Grange led through this 
meadow—the one Marion had taken that 
long-ago Sunday afternoon to see Aunt 
Bevan ; but they left this on their left, and 





went straight across to the higher end of the 
sloping field, where, under the low hedge, 
some rough stones served for seats. 

From this point of vantage they could see 


not only the whole domain of the Birches, | 
its shrubberies, gardens, and the lawn, where | 


the chairs of the afternoon party were still 
standing, but the Rood road winding away 
and the stretch of park woods behind that. 
At their backs a cross lane ran through other 
fields into the Norbury road. 

Lotta busied herself in arranging a smooth 
seat for Marion, and then settled herself on 
the short grass at her feet, leaning back 
against her knee, her hand idly stretching 
after the little black and white snail shelis 
which had crawled to the top of nearly every 
one of the yellow grass blades. 

Her hat was discarded, and she could 
gaze up unhindered at the wide expanse of 
lovely sky, where flocks of silvery white 
clouds were changing to rose colour on their 
western edge. The sun was just sinking 
behind two long straight bars of molten gold; 
above lay a space tinted with the indescrib- 
able green of the air fields. The inevitable 
evening rooks were passing in a straggling 
line to their colony on the Rood road. 

“T shall always have an affection for that 
road, Lotta,” said Marion, “ because it 
brought you to us.” 

“You have never repented having me, 
auntie ?” said Lotta shyly. 

“No, indeed, my darling: I don’t know 
what I should do without you.” 

Lotta’s reply was a little caressing touch, 
but she became very thoughtful for a long 
time after. 


CHAPTER XI.—A REVELATION. 


Mr. DorrINGTON was sitting in his library 
about twelve o’clock one morning in August. 
The day was wet and chilly, and he had drawn 
his easy-chair in front of a wood fire. It was 
a comfortable, not to say luxurious room, 
lined with choice pictures, except on one 
side, where book-shelves verified its name. 
Over the fireplace costly specimens of ceramic 
art were arranged on quaintly carved oak 
shelves. The window looked on one of 
the Wrayton streets, and Mr. Grant’s offices 
were just opposite, their bright brass plate 
alone relieving the dingy walls. 

On the table lay a copy of the day’s Zimes 
and a plate of peaches; but he was not 
reading. His hand tapped the table ner- 
vously, and his grey hair presented a fierce 
appearance from the repeated pushing back 
it had undergone ; but as the door-bell rang 
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his face brightened. “I.dare say it’s only 
Lucas,” he muttered; but instead of the 
doctor it was Lotta Grey who entered, fresh 
and smiling, her dripping rain-cloak already 
discarded. She came in quickly. 

“T know I am very late,” she said. “I 
was ready an hour ago, but aunts thought it 
was too wet ; but, you see, I did push through 
at last.” 

“ That’s my good girl! Come to the fire. 
Draw in, draw in, and dry your boots. Damp, 
are they ?” 

“ Hardly at all. 
Mr. Dorrington !” 

“ Bought ‘em for you, girl. 
tell me you liked ’em ?” 

“Oh, so much! How kind of you! I 
am ready now, Mr. Dorrington. Where 
shall I begin?” 

“Why, where you always begin —the 
leaders.” 

Mr. Dorrington had suffered for some 
months from an affection of the eyes, which 
left him dependent on the good offices of 
others for his daily paper, and of all readers 
he preferred Lotta. His hearing was begin- 
ning to fail, and her clear young voice saved 
him from the confession of the fact. This 
was his hour of enjoyment, the hour he 
looked forward to every day, and he settled 
himself with a sigh of content. 

The rain continued falling steadily, the 
logs hissed and dropped their white ashes, 
and Wrayton clock was striking one when 
the door-bell again clanged forth. This time 
it was Robert Grant. 

“Oh, Miss Grey, are you here? 
to offer my eyes, Mr. Dorrington.” 

“Much obliged; your eyes may be good 
enough, but her voice is best—no com- 
parison best. You'd better see her home,” 
he added, as Lotta, blushing, rose to go. 

Grant was nothing loth. Lotta resumed 
her cloak, and they started. They had been 
together a good deal of late, and, as a rule, 


What beautiful peaches, 


Didn’t you 


I came 





nothing could be more easy or unrestrained | 
than their intercourse, so that the walk toge- | 


ther would have been nothing very special ; 


| shaping the old externals to itself. 


but presently a little incident occurred. The | 


long straight road which led to the Birches, 
after leaving the town, was edged along the 
path by a low coping of stone, and in step- 


ping on to this, either Lotta caught her foot | 
in her dress or the stones were slippery with | 


the wet, but somehow she slipped, and 
might have fallen had not her companion 
stretched out his hand, caught hers, and sup- 
ported her. There had been but 
danger ; it was all over in a moment; but 


little | 


yet it was in that instant that, for the first 
time, the full knowledge flashed into his 
mind that he loved her, not merely with a 
strong preference such as he had long been 
conscious of, but with the one love that he 
would ever know; with something deeper 
than liking, something that would never 
change ; no, not to his latest hour. Gently 
he dropped her hand. A new feeling of 
deep reverence for the sweet young soul 
which he desired to make one with him- 
self prompted this little unconscious act—a 
reverence which, while it drew him nearer, 
seemed to hold him apart from her, seemed 
to forbid anything like the careless touch of 
a mere casual intimacy. 

What Lotta felt it is difficult to say. 
Women are quicker in their development 
than men. Probably in her secret heart 
she had reached this stage long before, 
and whether the electric current which 
flashed through Robert Grant touched her 
also can only be surmised. Lotta had also, 
on her side, the woman’s necessity of con- 
cealing her feelings ; and so it came about 
that from this hour, which had really been 
the hour that had united them most closely, 
they fell outwardly into a more reserved inter- 
course. Robert became graver ; his tender- 
ness for her made him feel older, and Lotta, 
too, was changed. They had stepped over an 
invisible landmark, and the past, as it had 
been, could be no more. 

They parted at the door of the Birches, 
and Robert thoughtfully pursued his way 
home. 

The Grange was little changed outwardly 
since Mrs. Bevan’s days. The lawn had been 
levelled on one side for a tennis-ground ; 
but most of the flower-beds remained intact. 
The seat under the cedar at the corner might 
have had Aunt Bevan’s grey shawl lying on 
it at this moment, as far as appearances 
went ; but a different feeling hung about 
the place, the difference between the old 
and the present genius /oci—inevitable re- 
sult of a new type of mind unconsciously 
Marion 
Bevan often felt thankful to the Grants that 
they had made so few alterations, that the 


| old pale roses still hung over the sun-dial, 


and that the awkward crab-tree at the 
corner was uncondemned ; but she was 
learning that even this forbearance could 
not hinder the inevitable law of change that 
must obtain in a land where we have no 
continuing city. 

Mr. Grant was a handsome and portly 
gentleman, with a noble, trustworthy face. 
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His strongly-marked features, his steady 
eyes, and the firm lines of his mouth giving 
an expression of strength on which, in his 
professional capacity, many a feeble feminine 
soul leant with no ill-placed confidence. 
Like his son Robert, he wore neither mous- 
tache nor beard, and the curves of quiet 
humour about the corners of his mouth 
stood unmistakably revealed. 

Mrs. Grant was in her way as attractive 
as her husband. Lively and clever, and 
with the innate refinement of good breeding, 
her quick intellect was suspected by some 
of her friends to be not unappreciated by her 
husband in occasional intricate matters con- 
nected with the office, though in a manner 
strictly sub rosé, and not even darkly to be 
hinted at to the world at large. No per- 
sonal suffering—and her health was very 
variable ever prevailed to quench the 
brightness of Mrs. Grant’s spirit ; no amount 
of domestic turmoil ever attained to the 
point of being a worry; the cares of a busy 
household glided off her as lightly as though 
her one presence combined a multiplicity of 
persons—quick decision and equability of 
temper being the levers which moved all 
harmoniously. 

With such parents it was less to be won- 
dered at that Robert Grant should be what 
he was—unless, indeed, we accept the theory 
that character in immediate descent deterio- 
rates, and requires an interval of rest of a 
generation or two before reappearing in its 
primal excellence. On this showing we must 
accept the fact as a pleasing anomaly that 
the son in this case did reproduce the good 
qualities—with a difference—of both father 
and mother. 


CHAPTER XII.—A WALK THROUGH THE 
FIELDS. 


RosBeRT GRANT was standing by one of 
the low windows of the dining-room at the 
Grange one fine day in the last week of 
September. He was apparently contemplat- 
ing a flock of sheep, who, having been but 
lately introduced into the meadow, were pro- 
ceeding, after the manner of their race, to 
investigate every nook and corner of their 
new domain. With loud bleatings and occa- 
sional bites at the fresh herbage, they wan- 
dered from end to end. 

In reality the young man’s thoughts were 
occupied with matters far removed from 
farming interests. He was thinking of Lotta. 
In a day or two he was to set off for York- 
shire, to enter on the two years’ residence 
agreed on. 





Since the little incident mentioned in the 
last chapter he had seen her frequently. 
They had walked and ridden together, and 
errands of all kinds to the Birches had pre- 
sented themselves. Of late he had felt at 
times some nervous dissatisfaction with her 
manner. He fancied she seemed less at her 
ease, and that she showed a little inclination 
to avoid him. To go away and leave her 
for months with even the shadow of a cloud 
between them was not to be thought of— 
with even the shadow of a doubt. He had 
not felt sure before that he would speak to 
her yet—all seemed so happy as it was; 
but now, as he stood by the window, he de- 
cided that he would. 

His sister unconsciously came to his as- 
sistance. 

“‘ Robert,” said she, “you are not going 
to the Birches to-day, I suppose ?” 

“I can go, Bee.” 

“ Well, if you could I should be so glad to 
send Lotta a book—‘ A Shadow of Dante,’ 
you know.” 

“IT know nothing whatever of your erudite 
studies, Bee. I hope you are not trying to 
make Miss Grey a blue-stocking. It would 
not suit her.” 

“ Oh, we know very well that if gentlemen 
had their way they would have us girls as 
empty-headed as cuckoos,” said Beatrice 
wrathfully. 

“That is a new discovery in natural his- 
tory, is it?” 

“You would like us only to know how to 
darn stockings and make puddings ; possibly, 
to read the papers to you might be also per- 
missible. I never heard that those typical 
requirements need be less accurately per- 
formed by ladies who cultivate their minds a 
little as well!” 

“‘ There—there—don’t distress yourself,” 
said Robert, laughing, “the rights of women 
shall be duly regarded. Come, Bee, the 
book.” 

Lotta was, for a wonder, indoors when 
Robert Grant arrived and delivered himself 
of his commission, but he had little difficulty 
in persuading her to put on her hat and come 
out for a walk. 

They had not been in the habit of walking 
alone together—the Miss Bevans had too 
great a regard for the proprieties, and their 
excursions had generally been made either in 
Marion’s company or with Beatrice. 

This afternoon, however, Marion was away, 
and Barbara, to whom Mr. Grant preferred 
his request, could not or did not refuse, and 
so it came to pass that the two found them- 
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selves walking side by side, soberly enough, 
along the hilly field path which is reached 
from the Rood road, and leads away, over 
stretches of arable and grass land alternately, 
as far as the village of Oare. 

It was a favourite walk at the Birches. 
The expanse of country visible all round 
gave a feeling of freedom and of being able 
to breathe, often most appreciated by dwellers 
in wooded districts, 

A succession of stiles led from field to 
field. The corn had all been carried, and 
over the stubble fields with their varied tints 
of maize and amber the soft shadows of the 
afternoon clouds flitted rapidly, here bringing 
out a dash of golden colour, there deepening 
the sombre hues into almost winter greyness. 
Patches of wood, sheltering farm homesteads 
where the new ricks already reared them- 
selves, lay here and there; in the distance 
the long white steam-cloud of a passing train 
caught the light. 

The two walked slowly on, and at first 
their talk was much as usual, but the slight 
shadow which Robert had felt before seemed 
all the more to-day to hang over Lotta. 

“You are not so good at a long walk as 
you used to be,” he said at last. 

“T am not tired, Mr. Grant,” she re- 
plied. 

They were standing by the topmost stile, 
just where another long stubble field stretched 
away to a fir wood. ‘Two tracks of grass on 
each side of the foot-path wound all across 
it, rising out of which a late harebell or two 
bent their fragile heads to the breeze ; close 
by the stile, under the wall, some great purple 
thistles were growing. 

Lotta was leaning against the massive 
stone which formed the stile. She had 
gathered one of the honey-scented blooms 
and was stroking the soft hairy petals with 
her finger. Suddenly, Robert Grant began 
to speak, but, before he could frame a sen- 
tence, Lotta’s eyes flashed up at him with 
such a wild glance of pain that he was startled. 
It seemed as if she would say—“ Stop, stop ; 
let me be happy a little longer !” 

“My darling!” he exclaimed. ‘There— 
I have said it ! Oh, Miss Grey, Lotta, 
my own dearest! I need not tell you—need 





| I—that I love you?” 


“TI think,” he continued, more quietly, 


| “you must have known it for a long time. 


Feelings as deep as mine must make them- 
selves felt. I would not hurry you for the 
world ; but I am going away, perhaps for two 
years—let me go with the knowledge that 
you are mine to help me on in my work. 





Let me know that I shall find my little wife 
when I come back.” 

Lotta was silent for a while, but she was 
struggling to speak. He saw it, and waited 
patiently. 

When her words seemed as if they would 
not come he took her hand, and stroking it 
gently, said, “You are not afraid of me— 
give me a little word.” 

With a great effort she looked up; every 
vestige of colour was gone from her cheeks. 
“ Robert,” she said—using his name uncon- 
sciously for the first time—“ forgive me, but 
I cannot marry you.” 

“But why?” he said after a moment ; 
“you love me?” 

“Yes. I will tell you the truth. That 
must be best. I do—at least, I could love 
you—yes, indeed, I do love you, Robert ; 
but I have thought a great deal about it 
lately, because I could not help feeling what 
we were growing to each other She 
stopped for a moment, and then went on 
clearly, and without a tremble in her voice. 
“ Marriage is not all, and happiness is not 
all, in this world—but to do right. I see 
that clearly.” 

Robert made a gesture to stop her. Some 
one was passing: some woman had come 
over the field path, unnoticed by them, and 
was waiting to cross the stile. Lotta turned 
her back to her and she went by. 

Then she began again—* Robert, I am 
peculiarly situated. I have met with kind- 
ness such as is the lot of few. When I was 
a little troublesome child, my dear adopted 
aunts took me into their home. They were 
not so very young then, and I don’t think 
they cared much for children, but that never 
weighed with them for an instant. Had 
I been penniless—and at first they thought 
I was—it would, I know, have made no 
shadow of difference. From that hour to 
this they have never let me know what it 
is to be uncared for or unloved; they have 
never once lost patience with me, or spared 
thought, or time, or trouble for my good. 
Mr. Grant, do you know one of my earliest 
memories is of Aunt Marion’s saying—‘ You 
will stay with us, and be a comfort to us 
when we grow old.’ I don’t mean that she 
meant to bind me by any promise, or spoke 
with much thought ; but, all the same, that is 
what I ought to do, and, Robert, that is what 
I mean to do.” 

He was going to speak, but she silenced 
him, and went on— 

“They are getting older now, and Aunt 

3arbara is never likely to be well or strong 
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again. They are getting to cling to me much | little shivering sigh. It touched him to the 


more. I see it, I feel it every day. 
a companion to dear auntie now, and I think 
I am a comfort to them. both. 
could I—ought I to leave them?” 


I am | quick. 


“Oh, Lotta! unsay it all,” he said. But 


Tell me— | she only shook her head and struggled with 


her tears. Hitherto she had kept them back 


“It is what parents have to do—to lose | bravely, but she knew the time was coming 


their children,” he said. 


| 


“Yes, that is true: I have said that to | 


myself also, but they have, in one sense, a 
closer claim than a mother, because I had 
no claim on them. 
the stronger.” 

“T would not hurry you, Lotta. I had no 
thought of taking you away at present—only 
let me hope I may some day.” 

“Ah, don’t you see,” she said piteously, 
“that my heart would be always crying after 
you? I should be thinking the time so long, 
and should be always being tempted to re- 
pine. No, it is of no use to cling to that, nor 
would I bind you down to anything so un- 
certain, to half a lifetime perhaps. It would 
not do for either of us.” 

“ And how can I be otherwise than bound?” 
asked he sadly. 

“Oh, you will—perhaps,” she answered. 
“T don’t ask you to forget me, or to alter 
towards me. I could not do that ; but there 
must not be any promise between us, any- 
thing more than friendship.” 

All this time her finger had never ceased 
mechanically smoothing the thistle blossom. 
Robert Grant, with a sterner look than usual 
on his face, stood gazing at the distance. 

“Tt is hard lines on me,” he said. 

“Oh, don’t be angry with me!” she cried. 
“Help me, please. If I have been to blame 
in any way, forgive me. Say you forgive 
me!” 

“My darling,” he answered, with a return 
to his old gentleness, “there is nothing to 
forgive. You must forgive me for my selfish- 
ness. I can’t rise to your heights all at once, 
my sweetest.” 

“And nothing must be said to my aunts 
—not a word—promise me,” she said. 

Mr. Grant gave her his promise, and then 
there seemed nothing more to say. 

Unwilling as he was to think so, sore and 
wounded, all but angry as he was, Robert 
‘Grant felt the words Lotta had spoken were 
final; in his inner consciousness he felt it. 

They turned sadly homewards. Fair and 
flitting lights touched all the wide landscape 
tenderly—warm, sunny lights; but on their 
path lay the shadows of parting, the cold, 
clinging shadows of heart-sickness. 

As they climbed up the hill leading to the 
road under the beech-trees Robert heard a 


My duty becomes all | 
| cold it was. 





when they would have their way. 

When they came to the garden-door Lotta 
held out her hand and smiled. ‘‘ Good-bye,” 
she said. Robert took her hand in both his ; 
she had taken off her glove, and he felt how 
He raised it gently to his lips 
and turned away. 

There was a little bustle in the house when 
Lotta reached home. She heard voices in 
the drawing-room, and a terror seized her 
lest Mrs. Cleverley and her dashing daughter 
Madge should be come to tea. She felt she 
could hardly bear it. She listened for a mo- 
ment. There was a stir of chairs as though 
of persons rising to leave, and she sped noise- 
lessly up to her room, 

Shaken and agitated as she was, strange to 
say, her first feeling after parting with Robert 
had been almost one of relief. This that 
had happened had been hanging over her 
more and more of late ; now it had come and 
was over. But, whatever she felt, she must 
not stop to think now; at any cost, she must 
not think yet: there would be time enough 
for that presently. As soon as she knew the 
visitors were safely gone, she hastily smoothed 
her hair, and, bathing her face, tried to feel 
sure she was looking as usual. She spoke a 
word or two aloud, to be sure she could 
speak, and she hoped it sounded in her 
natural tone. Then, like one hurrying from 
herself, she ran down-stairs. 

It was already getting dusk, and Harriet 
had lighted a blazing fire of logs and fir-cones. 
The evenings were autumnal enough now, at 
the end of September, to make fires pleasant, 
although during the late lovely weather they 
never needed them in the daytime. 

Lotta knelt down and warmed herself. 
She wondered why she felt so cold; she 
could not keep herself from shivering. 
“Hush, hush!” she kept whispering to her 
self. 

Oh, what a comfort that fire was! Lotta 
felt as if a cold, black grate would have put 
the finishing touch to her wretchedness. Poor 
old Bunch had pressed up close to the fender, 
but she did not dare to take her in her arms 
as she usually did. Her one thought was to 


keep up, and she could not trust herself to 
any touch of tenderness. 

There was a refreshing smell of coffee in 
They only had it in the evening 


the room. 
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“ Through the field on a midsummer day.” 


occasionally, when either of the aunts were 


tired, or for any particular reason, and this, | 
too, seemed another little special providence | 


for the poor child. How kindly little things 
do arrange themselves sometimes in our sorest 
need ! 

Marion came in cheerfully. ‘“ Barbara will 
be here directly,” she said. “ How dark it 
is getting now at tea-time! We shall almost 
want the gas.” 

“Oh, not to-night, auntie,” said Lotta, 
and again she dreaded lest her voice should 
sound strange. It seemed to hurt her so to 
speak. 

VIII. nus. 


“IT know who is tired,” said Marion. 

“ Yes, a little. Iwas rejoicing over your 
coffee, auntie.” 

“T ordered it for Barbara. Fanny Cleverley 
has been talking to her so long, I knew she 
must be at her last gasp! Madge was with 
her, regretting you were away, Lotta.” 

Barbara came in, and they all settled 
down. Lotta’s seat was back to the fading 
light, and her two aunts were too busy talk- 
ing to take much notice of her. 

Lotta hardly heard a word. She felt glad, 
in a dull sort of way, when tea was over, 
though Harriet’s entrance brought the unx 
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welcome light, and shut out the dark sky 
which seemed to soothe her. 

How the hours dragged that evening! She 
got out a German book and a dictionary as 
an excuse for silence, but she could not | 
understand a word, and every nerve seemed | 
to ache. At last Marion, who had looked 
curiously at her two or three times, said— 

‘‘ I know you are very tired, Lotta; don’t | 
try to study. Go to bed, dear.” | 

Oh, might she go? Shecould hardly keep 
the tears out of her eyes as she replied— | 

“T think I will, if you don’t mind, auntie.” 
As she took her candle, after having kissed 
them both, she said, “I may very likely drop 
off to sleep before you come up, auntie; so 
don’t trouble to look in.” 

At last—then, at last she was shut safely 
into her little room alone; the strain, the 
weary effort was over, and no one had 
noticed anything, she thought. She loosened, 
her hair, threw on her dressing-gown, and 
then she fell on her knees by the bedside. 
Not to pray, except as in our hours of agony 
the voiceless attitude may be a truer prayer 
than words. Neither did she shed tears at 
first, but heavy sobs came heaving up one by 
one from her oppressed heart. It seemed so 
hard—so hard! To refuse anything to Robert 
would have been painful; but would he un- 
derstand her seeming so cold, so unrespon- 
sive? 

Worse than all to strive against was the 
thought that would surge up again and again— 
“Tt is not too late.” A word would bring 
him back. Might she not speak it? Would 
not her aunts themselves desire her to do so? 
For hours she knelt there, struggling with 
conflicting thoughts. She heard the house 
shut up for the night, she heard her aunts 
go to their rooms, and still the strife went 
on. “Help me, help me!” she sobbed, but 
she hardly thought to Whom. 

The scarcely conscious petition was heard 
none the less; the help never denied to souls 
in their extremity came to her. In the silent 
night the peace of God was gently distilled, 
drop by drop, into her fainting and weary 
spirit. She rose up, completed her undressing, 
and lay down in her bed, though not fora 
long time to sleep. It was nearly morning 
when, rising again, she went to the window, 
and there, in the hush of the dawn, hung a 
clear fullmoon in the pearly grey of the 
sky. There is something peculiarly lovely 
and touching in a morning moon. ‘To Lotta 
it seemed to shine down on her like a bene- 
diction with its pure, peaceful, unchanging 
light. She was so glad she had looked out ; 





it seemed to soothe and strengthen her. She 
lay down again, and almost immediately she 
fell asleep. 

She slept so soundly that the stir of Har- 
riet’s coming in as usual in the morning 
failed to awake her, and she was still sleepin 
when her Aunt Marion came up later, to se 
what had delayed her. 

Marion looked down on the sweet face 
lying with ruffled hair on the pillow; she 
could not read all, but she thought she read 
in her face the signs of past emotion. If it 
were so, she was not sure it had been any 
painful emotion, so serene and lovely was the 
quietness on lip and brow. 

As she stood watching, Lotta awoke. 

‘¢Oh, auntie, what is it? Am I late?” she 
said, 

“ Yes, indeed, my pet; breakfast is ready 
and waiting. Butdon’t hurry. Shall I send 
you up some, or shall I keep it back for you?” 

“ T would rather get up, dear auntie. Keep 
some for me, please,” said Lotta, beginning 
to twist up her hair as she spoke. 

She felt strangely weak and tired when she 
was dressed, but the calm that had mercifully 
come to her in the night watches was with 
her still, and remained with her all that day. 

The next morning she awoke with a feverish 
cold, or what seemed like one, and she had 
orders to remain in bed. It was a welcome 
mandate, but it had one effect which she had 
hardly anticipated. It prevented her seeing 
Robert Grant, who came to say good-bye 
before ‘starting for Mr. Featherstone’s. She 
hardly knew whether to be sorry or not, but 
on the whole it was a relief, and it helped to 
keep her secret safe from the aunts’ keen 
eyes. 

“Robert Grant came in just now,” said 
Marion innocently. ‘He does not seem in 
such good spirits as he was about his work. 
He left a message for you, Lotta, and said he 
should tell Beatrice to come and see you.” 

And so that chapter in Lotta’s life came to 
a close. 
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CHAPTER XIII.—CHILL DAYS, 

Robert GRANT went away and settled 
down at Mr. Featherstone’s. It was a plea- 
sant enough life, though to enter into it lies 
not within the scope of this story. It would 
have suited him to perfection, and he would 
have been quite happy but for this blight that 
had fallen on him. It was as if some one had 
sponged out every bright colour from the 
picture of his life. He had hardly known 
before how much every smallest pleasure in 
anticipation had been bound up with the 
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thought of Lotta, and it was a feeling quite | 
new in his experience to be so spiritless and | 


uninterested—new, and intensely depressing. | 


I think if Lotta had realised that he would | 
suffer as much as he did it would have added 
greatly to her distress, but in these matters | 
women seldom judge men by themselves. | 
To a humble nature it seems hardly possible | 
to believe it is loved, or can be loved, as well as | 
it loves; and yet in the case of an intense and 
deeply-rooted affection severed by death, or | 
by any other apparently final cause, I think 
the chances of “ getting over” it are often 
more on the woman’s side than the man’s. 
Causes may arise that will induce her to 
marry even while reserving the best secret 
chamber of her heart for her old love ; pity, 
expediency, self-forgetfulness may do it, but 
with a man rarely. Robert Grant’s trouble, 
springing as it did from one of these deeply- 
rooted affections, might have soured and | 
hardened a nature less sweet than his; but | 
every noble impulse of his heart, as well as | 
the purifying influence of a single-minded | 
love, kept him through all his dark days true | 
to himself and to others, and this with no 
lingering hope that time might come to his | 
aid. To the young the present is life, and 
the promises of future years seem cold com- 
fort. 

The winter after these September days | 
passed over somewhat heavily at the Birches. | 
It was an unhealthy season ; a succession of 
cold fogs and damp weather prevailed, and 
there was much sickness in Wrayton. 

Barbara, too, was more than usually ailing ; 
she depended greatly on sunshine, and Marion 
was often anxious about her. Marion often 
said at this time what a comfort Lotta was in 
the house, and the consciousness of this helped 
Lotta more than anything. She often felt 
weak and depressed herself ; there were days 
when life seemed only a burden, but her 
sweet patience never failed her, and to a 
superficial observer there was little difference 
in her. 

Spring came at last. Light, cold February 
days heralded bleak, cold March days, and 
the flower world awoke from its sleep. All 
the old sweet treasures of the earth that never 
fail or disappoint us made glad the land. 

How is it that so often when all these 
outer things seem calling us to renewed and 
vigorous enjoyment we so often fail? People | 
go bravely through the winter and fall ill in | 
the spring. Lotta, about this time, began to 
flag. She was languid and grew thin. She | 
lost her appetite, and it w as with evident effort | 








| but when questioned she always said there 
was nothing the matter ; she should soon be 
all right. Mr. Lucas, who was at last called 
in, could find no cause for her weakness, 
attributed it to that convenient scape-goat 
the weather, and prescribed a “ light tonic ;” 
but Lotta took bottle after bottle and got no 
better. She rose exhausted in the morning 
and confessed to disturbed nights. The two 


| aunts held a consultation over her. 


“T hope her chest is not delicate,” said 
Barbara. ‘You could not judge whether 
her mother had that delicacy, could you, 


| Marion?” 


“She has no cough,” said Marion, “I 
could have fancied something was preying 
on her mind, but I have never been able to 
discover anything. I thought she was fond 
of Robert Grant, and he of her, but he went 
away without anything special arising, and 
Lotta did not seem to fret, as far as I remem- 
ber. I suppose it is just a passing debility.” 

So little do those around read our secrets. 
When suspicion has never been awakened, 
we may live out our little tragedies, and 
bury our dead unnoticed. 

At Easter Robert Grant came home for a 
few days. His family thought him graver 
and older in manner, but they laid it to the 
maturing effects of a more systematic life. 

It was one of those ungenial, yet not un- 
exhilarating days which we get in early spring. 
A sudden hail shower pelted down on Robert 
when he went to make his first call at the 
Birches. As he reached the lodge the lawn 
was all alive with dancing bal Is. After he 
had rung the bell he felt “sorely inclined to 
run away again. His heart was beating 
heavily. 

“Ves, the ladies are at home,” 
said as she answered the bell. 

The two elder ones greeted his entrance 
warmly, but for the first moment he did not 
see Lotta. Then he saw her rising from the 
sofa in the corner, and in an instant every 
feeling but tenderest love and pity vanished. 
She looked so frail, as well as lovely, and 
with. a sort of piteous look in her upturned 
eyes. 

Lotta was perfectly self-possessed ; she had 
prepared herself for this visit, and, sitting in 
the arm-chair by the fire, she joined at inter- 
vals in the conversation, but neither of them 
forgot for a moment their last parting ; Lotta 
seemed even conscious of the faint, sweet 


Harriet 


| smell of the thistle-blossom which she had 


held in her hand by the -stile, and which 
W ould ever after hold its own tale. 


“ Lotta is not as strong as we should like,’ 


that she went about her daily avocations, | 
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said Marion. ‘We hope as the season ad- 
vances a little change to the sea may set 
her up.” 

“TI hope so indeed,” he said earnestly; 
“she must try and get well.” 

Marion wished it had been possible to ask 
her visitor another question. She had never 
quite understood—as she would herself ex- 
press it—“ nothing having come” of the evi- 
dent friendship between the two ; still one 
cannot exactly ask a young man whether he 
has entertained any special feelings for a 
young lady. It baffled even Marion’s inge- 
nuity and courage, and his visits and his 
holiday came and went and no enlightenment 
accrued. 

It seemed, however, to have done Lotta 
good, and after Mr. Grant’s return to the 
north she took a turn for the better. Probably 
it had been a relief to have seen him once 
more, and to have got over the first meeting ; 
or, which is more likely, her heart had been 
comforted by his presence, and by the con- 
sciousness which she could not escape that 
he was unchanged. Certainly, after this time, 
she was able to resume many of her usual 
habits, and much of her old liveliness re- 
turned. She said to herself that she should 
settle down now to the life she had allotted 
herself, that nothing could seem so bad again ; 
and she thanked God in her heart that she 
had been able thus far to fight her battle suc- 
cessfully. Not untruly has it been said that 
to the young “the attraction of the Cross ” 
is no mere form of words, but a reality ; that 
they are more open than older, than more 
world-worn and way-worn pilgrims, to the joy 
of self-sacrifice ; respond more readily to the 
summons which asks the freshness of their 
days, the untarnished gold of their first love. 

If this is true, it finds its illustration, not 
only in those ardent souls in all communions 
who have desired to give up the world for 
their Lord; nor yet only in those who are 
ready to suffer loss of friends, of worldly 
goods, of position in society, in fidelity to 
some special form of faith ; but also in those 
gentle and pure natures who are, like Lotta, 
found content to give up what seems the joy 
of life for duty ; who, seeing their duty clearly, 
elect to choose that, and let happiness go. 








CHAPTER XIV.—WIDOW HARPER LETS IN THE 
| LIGHT. 

| Arrer Robert Grant’s flying visit to the 
Birches, mentioned in the last chapter, things 
resumed their usual course for many months, 
varied only by the projected stay at the sea, 
and by a few days in London; and it is 





doubtful whether the Miss Bevans would have 
ever gained enlightenment as to the real truth 
of matters past and present, had it not come 
to them at last from a quarter apparently the 
most unlikely. 

It happened that one sultry day in August, 





Marion was gathering roses in the garden 
under an umbrella, her thoughts rather run- 
ning upon Lotta who had been again ailing—| 
a fact attributable this time, they imagined, to | 
the great heat—when she was aware of her 
old enemy, widow Harper, slowly approach- | 
ing, it being the habit of that amiable woman | 
to choose the most unfavourable weather for 
her periodical visitations. She came drag- 
ging wearily along, wiping her brow with a 


1} 


decayed handkerchief, and Marion, seeing at | 
a glance that there was no escaping her, pro- || 


. . . | 
ceeded, by way of rendering her inevitable 
penance more easy, to seat herself on a garden 
bench close at hand. 


The old woman’s begging errands gene- || 


rally commenced with kind inquiries as to 
the health of the family, interspersed with the 
usual wailing comments on her own “sinkin’” 
condition. 

“ And how’s the young lady, miss?” she 
asked, after due enumeration of the other 
members. 

“Not very well,” replied Marion mecha- 
nically. 

‘“‘ Ah, she’d ha’ done better to ha’ married 
him, maybe.” 

“To have what, Mrs. Harper ?” 

“ Married him, I says. The young squire 
as was so sweet on her.” 

“‘T think you are talking of what you know 
nothing about,” said Marion severely. 

“Very possible,” replied the old woman 
huffily. ‘One would think I did ought to 
know if any one did. I heerd em a-talkin’ 
with my own ears, though I’ve never been 
an’ said nothin’. I ain’t never one as tells 
tales, whatever I be. Well, the ways of 
Providence is wonderful!” 

“I should like you to tell me at once 
what you mean,” said Marion. “TI insist on 
knowing.” 

“TI wouldn’t put myself out, if I was you, 
Miss Bevan. ‘To be sure the weather is try- 
in’-like to ladies, no doubt,” replied widow 
Harper provokingly. “’Tain’t much to tell 


neither. "Tis most a year ago now. I’d been 
stayin’ with my sister-in-law over at Oare. 
She’s a decent body and afflicted with a large 
family more than most, and I were a-comin’ 
creepin’ home, about the last day in Septem- 
ber it were, if my memory don’t deceive me, 
Terrible sloppy those 


across the field path. 
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paths is of a wet time—and so, as I comes} she said. “Thank God we have each | 
up to the top stile, I sees two people a-talkin’, | other!” 


but I never took no count of ’em till I come 
close, and then I see as ’twas your young 
lady and young squire Grant. He was a 
lookin’ kind of skeary, and as I stands wait- 
in’ to pass, she says to him, ‘ Marriage ain’t it, 
nor yet bein’ ’appy ain’t it, but to do what's 
right,’ she says. ‘Them was her words, Miss 
Bevan, and I ain’t ashamed to own to it, but 
as to tellin’ tales I never were giv’ to it. Ihave 
thought, though, times, of mentionin’ of it to 
you private, as one might say, miss.” 

For once in her life Marion found the | 
widow’s conversation interesting. A sudden 
light flashed over her mind. Things hitherto 
puzzling were growing clear. She felt deeply 
touched. 

“You did quite right to say nothing, Mrs. 
Harper,” she said. “It is very easy to make 
mischief. Don’t repeat this to any one but 
me. Goto the kitchen now, and here is a 
shilling for you.” | 

Shillings had been of late rare gifts to the | 
old soul. The result of her hot walk was | 
gratifying, and she chuckled feebly to herself | 
as she tottered away. 

Marion forgot all about her roses as she sat 
lost in thought. Yes, it must be so—the 
child was sacrificing herself for them. Little 
things returned to her memory, and she 
wondered she had never guessed it before. 
She tried to recall that very evening, but the 
hours so burnt into Lotta’s memory returned 
to her but faintly ; she had only a dim recol- 
lection of her having had a cold. 

Returning quickly to the house she sought 
Barbara, and told her all the story. 

“It is but little, certainly,” she said, “ but 
I don’t think the old woman imagined or in- 
vented it. I think she did hear what she | 
told me; at any rate it seems to carry con- | 
viction to my mind.” 

** Dear child!” said Barbara, “and to think | 
of her concealing it from us all this time! 
That is just like our Lotta!” 

** And Robert Grant too. Some men would 
have been ready to hate us,” said Marion, | 
“but he seemed just the same.” 

*“* He is worthy of her,” said Barbara. 

“He zs. They shad be happy,” exclaimed 
Marion, with tears in her eyes. “ Whereis 
Lotta, Barbara ?” 

‘“* Now don’t be in a hurry, Marion. Wait 
for a good opportunity before you talk to her. 
Wait,” she added smiling, “till you are 
quieter.” 

Marion laughed, “ You and I are likely to 
be left to our own devices again some day,” 











} . ; 
| was, that is all over—was over long ago.” 


“ And thank God for these last ten years,” | 
said Barbara. | 

“Amen, with all my heart!” replied Marion. 

Neither of them seemed to doubt for a 
moment what the end would be. The first 
impulse of neither was to consider themselves 
fora moment. ‘They forgot entirely how the 
question affected them personally in thinking 
of her who would have placed their interests 
first ; indeed, her interest was doubly theirs. 

The day had waned to evening. It was 
supper time ; every window stood wide open 
to catch the refreshing coolness which had 
only just made itself felt. Harriet had 
lighted the lamp, and was arranging the 
table. 

“ What is it, auntie? Whydo you look 
at me so?” said Lotta, when they were 
seated, 

“IT will tell you presently,” replied her 
aunt, and I fancy Lotta guessed then what 
was coming. 

After supper Barbara went away to her 
room, but Marion and Lotta passed out on 
to the lawn where the basket-chairs were still 
standing. ‘There was no dew to-night ; a soft 
warm cloudiness hindered that and made it 
darker, and it was intensely still. Voices of 
people in the road could be heard a long way 
off, but they hardly seemed to break the 
silence, and the leaves of the trees only gave 
rustling sighs every now and then. The 
evening beetles boomed heavily across in the 
warm air from time to time. 

The darkness was enough to conceal all 
distinctness of feature in one’s nearest neigh- 
bour—a state of things conducive to confi- 
dences. Marion’s heart was beating like a 
young girl’s when she said suddenly and with- 
out any premonitory words— 

“ Lotta, I have learned your secret.” 

“What secret, Aunt Marion?” 

“About Robert Grant.” 

‘Auntie, there is none! at least, if there 
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“Ts your love for him over, Lotta? ”—but 
Lotta was silent. 

“ T know, my child,” said Marion, after a 
pause ; “and how you have thought more ot 
us than of yourself. Barbara and I shall never 
forget it; but we must think of you now.” 
Lotta was beginning to speak, but Marion 
stopped her and went on— 

“When you came to us long ago, of course 
it made a great change in our lives. I knew 
it would when I longed to have you, and 
that new cares and new anxieties would come 
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too, and I earnestly desired that, as all 
changes must be either for better or for worse, 
this might be a blessed one to me, and might 
help me to turn over a new leaf. It is so 
easy for single women to slip into selfishness 
and selfish absorption. I prayed thatyou 
might be a good spirit in the house to both 
of us, and help to raise us into better women. 
I think, Lotta, my prayer was answered; I 
know we have never been happier than of 
late years, and I have never seen more clearly 
how entirely our spiritual well-being depends 
on going out of ourselves in sympathy and 
usefulness. Shall we then go back now, my 
child, and consent to sacrifice you for our 
own happiness—rob you of God’s best gift— 
to keep you to ourselves? I am very sure if 
we did there would be no blessing on the old 
home we have shared all these years, and 
that in seeking our happiness we should lose 
it. The sweet possession of your love, the 
happy memories of these years, nothing can 
ever rob us of. We shall not really lose you 
if you marry, Lotta.” 

Lotta could not speak, but she took 
Marion’s hand and kissed it softly. 

“ Neither will this sacrifice that you would 
have made so willingly for us have been in 
vain, my child, or the sorrow you have borne 
so willingly. No act of ours in this myste- 
rious life can ever be blotted out or be with- 
out result. It bears its fruit for this world 
and the next. We know you the better for 
it, and I think it will have made you a better 
wife for Robert.” 

“ Robert loves you too, auntie,” Lotta 
found words to say. 

“ There—you see how much we shall be 
the gainers. We shall have him to lean upon 
as well.” 

* 1 don’t like to think of your being alone, 
Aunt Marion, when Aunt Barbara is ill or 
anything.” 

“ Well, I shall miss you sadly, of course ; 
but, Lotta, you may be sure of one thing, I can 
never any more be as lonely as I was some- 
times before I had you.” The soft summer 
night filled the pauses of their talk with its peace. 

“ Look there!” said Marion suddenly. A 
flash of lightning quivered all along the 
southern horizon, lighting up the edges of a 
cloud and defining every wreath. There was 
no thunder. Again and again the brightness 
came, quivered and passed. 

They rose up silently and went indoors. 


CHAPTER XV.—CONCLUSION. 
“ You are quite sure you will never repent 
marrying a farmer ?” 


The words are Robert Grant’s, but the 
voice has a very different ring in it from the 
last time we heard him speak. 

It is September again, nearly a month since 
Marion’s talk in the darkness; in looking 
back on which she was rather amused to 
remember how entirely they had all taken 
it for granted that Robert’s wishes were un- 
altered. It was a faith not, however, doomed 
to be disappointed. 

Robert Grant has left Mr. Featherstone’s 
for good, and at the present moment he is 
standing in one of Lotta’s favourite lanes, 
her small fingers, warm enough now, firmly 
clasped in his hand. 

“You are sure ?” repeated Robert. 

“ Oh, Robert,” said Lotta, her eyes filling, 
“ T am afraid of my happiness.” 

“T am not, a bit: to tell the truth, I am 
sorely in need of a little. I was beginning 
to lose my faith in its existence. My love, 
why are you so pale and thin?” 

“‘ Well, it has been rather a wearing time, 
Robert ; but I had thought I was getting on 
so nicely,” she said simply; “and then 
somehow Aunt Marion found out all about 
it, and she never rested till she made me 
promise not to send you away—if you were 
still of the same mind yourself, you know.” 

“T wonder what enlightened that dear 
auntie?” said he. 

‘Do you remember some one passing while 
we were standing by the stile in the Oare 
fields? It turned out to be an old woman 
we know—a very tiresome old thing she is— 
and she must have guessed or heard some- 
thing, though she never said anything for a 
long time, and then she told auntie.” 

“Tiresome old thing? Blessed old wo- 
man, I call her! She shall have a sack of 
potatoes and a side of bacon before ’ma 
day older !” 

They went onwards. The autumn light 
lay sleepily on the bare reaped fields, as 
it had lain and shone so often. The 
fleecy clouds crossing the blue vault above 
were such as had floated and drifted there 
| hundreds of warm, bright days before. The 
| late hawkweeds and knapweeds and bind- 
| weeds were the unchanged descendants of 
| generations of flower-weeds trodden down, 

mown down, fading, rising again through the 
| years that follow each other with so little 
| variation. 
| . 
| Why then was everything so new, so start- 
| lingly lovely to these two ? New, and yet the 
| love that transfigures is old as the hills. Old, 
| but with an age that is everlasting youth, for 
| the secret of its joy belongs not to this 
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world, with its decays, its forgetfulness, its 
weariness, its death, but to a world above all 
these, a world where none can be unloved or 
lonely any more. Some persons imagine 
that the talk of two people newly betrothed 
or newly re-united must have something in 
it special and abnormal. I think it is rather 
the reverse, that its charm lies in its being so 
common, or rather in the new revelation that 
nothing need ever be common any more: 
but better than the talk are the silences. 
Lotta thought she should like to go on so for 
ever; slowly, silently, on through a never- 
ending succession of just these hedge-bor- 
dered, winding lanes, with Robert by her 


fect. 

She was needing a little rest, poor child! 
Her life for the last year had been a constant 
fight with herself, all the more real for its 
secrecy. Already it almost began to seem 
like a dream, or dark nightmare, amid the 
weird unreality of the small hours, from which, 
waking presently, we hear the blackbird sing- 
ing, and the gardener whetting his scythe in 
the dewy light, just as usual. 

Robert’s more practical soul had, in his 
silences, overleapt the small details of the 
present. He was busy settling where and 
how he would set up his home with this 
sweet, newly acquired wife of his; he was 
| thinking of his uncle’s land, and caring much 
|less for any distant expectations than for 
| some ready-made, homely cottage, ever so 
small—some little farm ever so humble, for 
which he need not wait longer than the 
shortest of allotted times. 





side—never to wake up to anything less per- | 


ae 

“T would not hurry you, Lotta,” he said, 
using the same words unconsciously that he 
had used once before, “ but don’t you think 
we might be married in the early spring, if 
not before winter?” 

“Oh, I know nothing at all about being 
married,” said Lotta, mischievously. 

*T have a favour to ask of you, Mr. Dor- 
rington, before I go,” said Lotta shyly one 
morning, laying down the paper after one of 
her accustomed visits, “I want to ask you 
whether, when the day comes, you will be so 
kind as to go to church with us and give me 
to Robert ?” 

The tears started to Mr. Dorrington’s eyes, 
tears of gratified affection. 

“ My pretty dear!” he said, patting her 
hand gently—“ my pretty dear! and do you 
really want the crabbed old man who would 
gladly have packed you off to America ten 
years ago, because he thought you might in- 
terfere with some of his selfish pleasures ?” 

“ Ah, but that only makes it the nicer, you 
see, that you like me now,” she replied. “ If 
it really was so: but indeed, dear Mr. Dor- 
rington, I remember nothing but kindness 
from you and from every one,—kindness I 
can never repay.” 

“ My child,” said the old’man solemnly, 
“it may be that in the day when all hearts 
shall be revealed, it will be found that you 
have been permitted to repay us a hundred- 
fold.” Then, relapsing into his usual man- 
ner—* I'll come ; oh yes, I’ll come, my dear, 
and give you away!” 

THE END. 
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Parting at the 


THE DESERT. 


|S leigeies on the desert sands, 
Rest upon the weary plain ; 
Kindly words and clasp of hands 
Ere the march begins again. 


Rose-tints after skies of flame, 
Coolness after noontide glare ; 

Quickened life in languid frame, 
Dewy freshness in the air. 


Meeting for a little while, 


dawn of day, 


Oh, how sweetly voice and smile 
Haunt us on our lonely way! 
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Sullen morn with dreary light 
Looked upon the severed bands ; 
Where the camp-fire shone last night, 
Blackened ashes strew the sands. 


There are loves in life as brief 
As that meeting in the waste ; 
Joys that leave a sting of grief, 
Blessings snatch’d away in haste. 


Lives, that death alone should part, 
Blending for one little hour ; 

Tones that might have won a heart, 
Silenced ere it knew their power. 


From our fragments of delight, 
From our sweet things incomplete,’ 





Lift us to some tranquil height, 
Father, lead us to Thy feet! 





“NONE BUT CHRIST! 


NONE BUT CHRIST!” 


A Passage from the Martyr Annals. 


\ E can hardly conceive of circumstances 

which will deprive the annals of mar- 
tyrdom of their interest for Christian men. 
Some of the names of martyr heroes hold 
their place amongst the noblest of mankind. 
It is true that the suffering of death may not 
of itself be the strongest evidence of faith and 
love. There are ways of suffering and forms 
of endurance which probably subject human 
nature at times to a severer test than that of 
fire or execution. But it would be idle to 
deny that many “ of whom the world was not 
worthy ” were baptized unto the everlasting 
kingdom by martyrdom, It is fitting that the 
names of our English martyrs should be re- 
membered, even though the rank of many of 
them may not have been so high as that of 
the brave bishops who witnessed a good con- 
fession for Christ in those days of old. Dr. 
D’Aubigné suitably recalls to mind from our 
glorious martyrology the testimony borne 
by John Nicholson, alias Lambert, who suf- 
fered martyrdom in the reign of Henry the 
Eighth. 

This man was a student at the University 
of Cambridge, and had been brought to the 
knowledge of God by some conversations 
with Bilney. He enjoyed the friendship of 
Tyndall. It is evident that he was a man of 
strong convictions, and of unbending fidelity. 
Having drawn upon himself the notice of the 
authorities for his translation of some works 
of which they disapproved, he found safety 
by escaping to Antwerp, where he became 
the chaplain to the English House. Being 
ordered to London by Sir Thomas More, he 
was sent to Oxford, and imprisoned in Arch- 
bishop Warham’s house, where he was de- 
prived of books and everything. When 
brought before Warham and other prel:tes, 
the man stoutly affirmed that all that is neces- 
sary to salvation is to be found in Holy 
Scripture. The death of Warham gave him 





his liberty, and he settled in London as a 
teacher, but was still concerned for the advo- 
cacy of the truth. He assumed also at this 
time the name of Lambert. Some commu- 
nications which he had with Dr. Taylor, 
afterwards Bishop of Lincoln, upon the sub- 
ject of the Real Presence in the Lord’s sup- 
per, brought him into contact with such men 
as Latimer and Cranmer. Lambert’s argu- 
ments, which were strongly opposed to tran- 
substantiation, were powerful. They strove 
to convince him that he was in error, but 
Lambert was too firmly fixed in his views. 
The Evangelicals amongst them were not at 
that time prepared to yield to reasoning which 
they must have felt powerful, and the zealous 
protestant appealed to the king. 

Gardiner, Bishop of Winchester, saw his 
chance. He speedily persuaded Henry that 
it would be well and easy to make an ex- 
ample of Lambert in proof of his own freedom 
from the charge of heresy. The vanity of 
the king was excited, and he resolved to Jose 
in the character of “ Head of the Church ” at 
a grand ecclesiastical show. Poor Lambert, 
though confined meanwhile at Lambeth, was. 
sanguine as to the issue. On a Friday of 
November, 1538, the Assembly met in West- 
minster Hall, Henry sitting upon his throne 
clad in his robes of State. The great lords, 
temporal and spiritual, were there in large 
numbers. The guards, attired in white, were 
near their royal master ; and crowds of spec- 
tators thronged the hall. 





of religion. Heresy was to be deemed as 
| wrong and as punishable as ever. Then the 
| king undertook the matter himself, and sub- 
| jected the poor prisoner to a severe examl- 
| nation. Lambert was startled and terrified 
by the king’s severity; but he stood his 





Dr. Day stated the | 
case as against Lambert, especially urging | 
that the separation from Rome did not in- | 
volve the abandonment of authority in matters || 
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ground nobly. At last the baited protestant 
replied, in answer to a fiercely directed ques- 
tion from the lips of the king, ‘ I deny the 
bread to be the body of Christ.” ‘ Mark 
well,” exclaimed the king, “for now thou 
shalt be condemned even by Christ’s own 
word, ‘ Hoc est corpus meum.’” 

Cranmer and other bishops took up the 
argument; but Lambert still held his own 
with wonderful firmness and bravery. A 
hideous spectacle of mad rejoicing in seeming 
word victories was exhibited, and the good 
man was insulted and silenced. It had been 
a long and weary trial for him; and when 
his strength was exhausted, and a quiet atti- 
tude was assumed by him, this was taken to 
mean that he had been silenced by argument. 
The hall rang with shouts of applause against 
the accused, and in honour of the king and 
the bishops. Night came on. ‘The servants 
of the royal house entered the hall with 
lighted torches. The impatient monarch 
longed to bring the business of the weary but 
exciting afternoon to a conclusion, and to 
set an example of his power and his ortho- 
doxy to all Christendom. 

“What sayest thou now,” he said to Lam- 
bert, “after all these great labours which 
thou hast taken upon thee, and all the 
reasons and instructions of these learned 
men? Art thou not yet satisfied? Wilt 
thou live or die? What sayest thou? Thou 
hast yet free choice.” The confessor re- 
plied, “I commend my soul into the hands 
of God, but my body I wholly yield and 
submit unto your clemency.” Then said 
Henry, “In that case you must die, for I 
will not be a patron unto heretics.” Lambert 
had appealed unto a relentless Caesar—to a 
man who knew not the meaning of mercy, 
and dealt pitilessly with all who stood in his 
path. Turning to Thomas Cromwell, who was 
one day to feel the cruelty of the same treat- 


ment, he said, ‘‘ Cromwell, read the sentence 
of condemnation!” The vicar-general was 
thought to be the friend of the Evangelicals : 
so much the more cruel was Henry. Crom- 
well dared not resist his master; and read 
the sentence. Lambert was condemned to 
be burnt. 

On the following Tuesday morning, at 
eight o’clock, Lambert was brought to Crom- 
well’s house, and was told that his hour had 
come to die. Death seemed now a relief 
and a blessing to the persecuted Lambert. 
Cromwell seems to have said something to 
excuse his own share in the miserable work, 
and treated the man with considerate kind- 
ness. Lambert sat down quietly to breakfast 
with the gentlemen of the household ; and 
when it was over, was taken to Smithfield to 
die. The pile was not high, and only a part 
of his legs were burnt. ‘Two of the soldiers 
noticing that his whole body could not be 
consumed, pierced him with their halberds, 
and raised him above the fire. Poor Lam- 
bert, stretching towards the people his hands, 
now burning, cried, “ None but Christ! none 
but Christ!” And the soldiers at the same 
moment, withdrawing their halberds, let him 
drop into the fire, which soon finished its 
terrible work. 

We are living in circumstances which but 
imperfectly fit us for judging of the heroism 
of this sufferer for Christ and for conscience. 
But it is not difficult to discern, by the light 
of the baleful fire which flamed in Smithfield 
on that November morning more than three 
hundred years ago, that a human heart in 
its sore agony and need found help of price- 
less worth in remembering that Christ was 
his Friend and Helper. So is it, that in martyr 
fires, as well as in all places and times, the 
heart that knows anything of Jesus Christ 


Saviour. WILLIAM DORLING. 








SUNDAY EVENINGS WITH THE CHILDREN. 


By A. C. BERNARD. 


FIRST EVENING. 


Opening Hymn: “ One there is above all others.” 
Gen. xxvili. 10—15. 
an evening blessing.” 

HE Bible tells us that “the things that 
are seen are temporal, but the things 
that are not seen are eternal.” And yet the 
things that are seen take up our attention so 


> Lesson : 
Concluding Hymn: “ Saviour, breathe 


| much that we forget the things that are not 
; seen. People have been apt in all times to 
| do this, and in old times God sometimes let 
His servants see some of these eternal things, 
that they might not think so much of the 
temporal things. And you and I may learn 
the same lesson from the story of what God 

then showed to them. 
A young man is crossing a river ; no one is 








clings to Him as an all-sufficient Lord and || 
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with him, he has no horse nor camel to ride 
on, only a staff in his hand. He seems in 
great haste, but often he turns his head to 
look back along the way he has come, to see 
if any one is following him. He does not 
look as if he were accustomed to travel thus ; 
rather he looks as if he had been accustomed 
to have servants to attend him, and horses to 
ride, and everything his own way. He hurries 
along as fast as he can go, for night is coming 
on. But now he is so tired he can go no 
farther, and yet there is no house in sight 
where he may rest for the night. There is 
no help for it, he must rest, so there by the 
side of the road he stops and lays his weary 
head on a heap of stones. And now you 
know that this young man is Jacob, and that 
he is flying from his brother Esau; for he 
has deceived his old father Isaac, and made 
his brother so angry that he has threatened 
to kill him. And yet Jacob was one of God’s 
servants ; he cared above all things for God’s 
blessing, but he was so ignorant and foolish 
that he thought he could get that blessing by 
deceit; and what was strangest of all was that 
God had promised this blessing to Jacob, 
and if he had only waited patiently for God’s 
time he would have got the blessing without 
all the sorrow that his sin brought. As 
Jacob lay down on his hard pillow, he had 
thoughts in his mind harder to bear than 
the stones under his head. The first was a 
thought of fear. He was still within reach 
of Esau’s revenge ; at any moment he might 
hear the tramp of the armed men coming with 
Esau to destroy him. But he had another 
trouble harder to bear than his fear of his 
brother. God was displeased with him ; now 
he saw his deceit in its true light. God must 
certainly have forsaken him, and it was all 
his own fault. But Jacob had yet a third 
trouble. When should he see his home 
again? and he loved his home so much, it 
was far harder to him to leave it than it 
would have been to Esau. He had never left 
it before, and now he did not know if he 
should ever see it again. But all these sad 
thoughts did not prevent him from sleeping ; 
he was far too tired for that. He slept and 
dreamed a wonderful dream—he saw a ladder 
with angels going up and down, and at the 
top, looking down on poor Jacob with loving 
pity, was the Lord Himself. Each part of that 
dream had a separate message for Jacob ; 
there was an answer in it to each one of his 
fears. He was afraid of his brother Esau 
coming to kill him; but he need not fear that 
any longer, for the angels were all around him 
taking care of him, there were many more for 





him than against him. Again, Jacob was 
afraid that God had forsaken him; but this 
could not be, He was quite close to him, 
watching over him, and loving him still. 
Then what about his home? Did he dream 
that was near him too? No, not his earthly 
home. But there was a better home for him, 
and that seemed very near, and there was a 
way up to that heavenly home. His journey 
might lead farther and farther from his earthly 
home, but that very night he might begin his 
journey to his heavenly home. Should you 
like such a dream as this? I think you 
would if you were in Jacob’s circumstances. 

But there are things better than dreams. 
Think, would you rather have a dream that | 
you had a nice present, or have a letter by | 
the post to say that present was coming ? | 
God does not send you a dream to tell you | 
about these unseen things. He sends a letter | 
to you instead to tell you just the same things | 
He told Jacob in his dream. ‘This is one of 
His messages. “Are they (the angels) not | 
all ministering spirits, sent forth to minister 
to those that shall be heirs of salvation?” | 

The heirs of salvation are God’s children, | 
and God’s message to them is, that the angels, 
are all around them, serving ‘them, although | 
unseen by them. 

The second message that God sends is to 
His people too. ‘“ Lo, Iam with you always, | 
even to the end of the world.” There was| 
once a little boy who was learning that verse, 
“Thou, God, seest me,” and he looked up | 
in his teacher’s face, and said, “I wish it was | 
Thou, God, doesn’t see me.” How very little 
he knew about God’s love. It is the very | 
best and happiest thing for us always to| 
remember that God is near us. Even when | 

do what is wrong, God does not leave off 
loving us, as He did not leave off loving 
Jacob. These two messages are sent to those 
who love God, and are trying to serve Him, 
but the last message is sent to every one. 
Jesus said, “I am the way”—the way up to 
heaven. There is a beautiful home in heaven 
for all, and Jesus is the way there. He is 
the way because He has made a way, taken 
away all the great mountain of sin that lay 
between us and God ; but He is the way in 
another sense. A little child has lost her way 
home, night is coming on, the clouds are 
gathering round her, and she is very tired. 
The hard stones hurt her feet, and there is a 
great hedge of brambles in front of her that 
she does not know how to cross. She is 
afraid she will never find her way home. 
But, listen ; voices are coming nearer, she 
hears her own name called, and in a minute | 
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more she is in her father’s arms, and though 
she is not yet home, and though the path is 
just as rough and dark as before, she is no 
longer afraid that she will miss her way. 
The way for her now is mere rest in her 
Father’s arms. e is her way, and she soon 
arrives at home. 


SECOND EVENING. 


Opening Hymn: “A little ship was on the sea.” Lesson: 
2 Kings vi. 15—17. Concluding Hymn: ‘Saviour, breathe 
an evening blessing.” 

To-day we read of another vision of unseen 
things given to one of God’s servants. Elisha’s 
servant was in great trouble because of an 
army that was encamped in front of the town of 
Jericho, where he and his master were staying. 
‘That army had been sent out to take one 
man, and that man was his master. So no 
wonder Elisha’s servant was afraid. Elisha 
was not afraid because he trusted in God, 
but the servant’s faith was weak, he could 
not believe without seeing, he was like a 
great many of us. And so Elisha asked God 
to let his servant see with his bodily eyes 
what he himself saw by faith. God heard 
the prayer; and what did the man see? 
Between him and the army which he feared 
so much, was a far larger host. The enemy 
was encamped on the hills opposite, but 
nearer still than the enemy was God’s host— 
chariots and horses of fire—ready to defend 
His servant. This vision was like part of 
Jacob’s vision : the angels going up and down 
the ladder ready to help Jacob. But does 
God ever send His angels now to save His 
people? We know He often did in old times. 
We remember the angels sent to Daniel, to 
Paul and Silas, and others ; but is it different 
now? I will tell you a story, as it was told 
to me, of something that happened not many 
years ago. An English lady was travelling 
in Switzerland with her nurse and a baby 
boy. She was to meet her husband in 
Geneva. A little time before they reached 
that town, they had to pass through a tunnel. 
The child was playing on the floor of the 
carriage when the train went into the tunnel, 
when it came out the door of the carriage 
was open and the child was gone. Nothing 
could be done till they reached Geneva. 
Then the mother went at once to the station- 
master, and asked him to telegraph back to 
the next station to stop all trains. The 
station-master looked at his watch, and said, 
“T will telegraph at once, but I am afraid it 
will be too late. A luggage-train ought to 
have left the station a minute ago.” A special 





carriage was sent back with the lady and her 
husband. When they came to the tunnel 
they went along very slowly and carefully. 
They saw nothing of the luggage-train, but in 
the middle of the tunnel they found the baby 
sitting unhurt on the rails. When they arrived 
at the station to which they had telegraphed, 
the station-master met them, saying, “ Your 
telegram was just in time; the luggage-train 
ought to have started, but at the last moment 
something was found to be wrong, and the 
train was detained long enough for your 
message to arrive.” I think the lady might 
have said, ‘“‘ My God has sent His angel to 
stop the train, that it might not hurt my 
child.” God has other messengers who do 
His work besides the angels—angel means 
messenger. Did you ever hear how the snow 
came to the help of some of God’s people, 
as it says in the psalm, “Snow and vapour, 
wind and storm, fulfilling His word?” Some 
of God’s people were once in a little house, 
outside a city that was going to be besieged. 
They had sickness in the house, so that they 
could not leave it and take refuge in the city, 
but were obliged to wait where they were 
to see what would happen to them. They 
had the great comfort of knowing that God 
was their Keeper. But in spite of their trust 
they could not help being very much afraid 
as they went to bed one night, for they knew 
that the invading army was close at hand; 
and their house being nearly in the enemy’s 
road, they had little hope it would be spared 
destruction. They slept in peace, and when 
they awoke in the morning, instead of the 
noise of firing and the trampling of horses 
that they expected to hear, all was stiller than 
usual, not a sound was to be heard. When 
they looked out they saw that there was an 
immense snow-drift in front of their house, 
blocking up the doors and even the windows, 
and completely hiding the house. And 
when, after a few days, the snow cleared 
away, it was found that the army had passed 
by the house on that very night, and taken 
the city. But you may say, “God does not 
send his angels always to save His people 
from danger and death.” Well, we do not 
know all that God does. We cannot see the 
angels ; but even when God’s people are 
allowed to suffer, and are allowed to be even 
killed or die of pain, like the little babies at 
Bethlehem, or like the poor dying match- 
girl who, sitting down. in the snow and 
lighting her matches to warm her thin frozen 
fingers, fancied she saw angels in the light 
her matches made—even then God ¢s helping 
them. His angels are near; they have come 
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to carry the sufferers to that beautiful land, 
where they will be with God, beyond all 
danger, and harm, and death for ever. 


THIRD EVENING. 


Opening Hymn: “Little children, praise the Saviour.” 
Lesson: Acts xviii. 9 and10. Concluding Hymn: “ Saviour, 
breathe an evening blessing.” 


rally unseen, that I want you to think of was 
given in the night, like Jacob’s vision. St. 
Paul had just had a great disappointment. 
He had been speaking very earnestly to some 
of his own people, the Jews, who were living 
at Corinth; he had been trying to persuade 
them to love and serve the Lord Jesus, for, 
though Paul was the preacher to the Gentiles, 





The third vision, or sight of things gene- | 


he loved his own people very much, and his 
| heart’s desire was that Israel might be saved. 
| But here, instead of listening, the Jews op- 
| posed themselves and blasphemed ; and when 
| Paul turned to the Gentiles, who did listen 
to his message, they were the more angry. 
| But Paul had not to meet their anger alone. 
| The Lord Jesus, when He was leaving His 
| disciples, said to them, “ Lo, I am with you 
always,” and because one of His disciples 
was disheartened because outward things 
seemed very hard to bear, Jesus let him see 
some of the eternal things which are unseen. 
In the night the Lord came and spoke to 
Paul, and said, “I am with thee, and no man 
shall set on thee to hurt thee.” Another time 
when Paul was in great danger, more than 
he knew of, he saw the same vision. The 
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Lord stood by him, and said, “ Be of good 
cheer, Paul.” But these were not the only 
times that the Lord was with Paul and com- 
forted him. Oh no; He was with him at all 
times !—only, perhaps, just then Paul might 
have been forgetting this, and thinking only 
of his trouble. People often remember that 
Jesus is with them when they are feeling 
happy, and when they get into trouble they 
often think He is like the hireling shepherds 
that we read of in the tenth chapter of St. 
John, who flee when the dangers come near 
the sheep. When we get into trouble let us 
remember how Jesus stood by Paul in his 
trouble. But it is not only when we are in 
trouble that Jesus likes to be with us. Do 
you remember how often He let his dis- 
ciples see Him after He rose from the dead? 
He came to one when he was in trouble; He 
came to some when they were praying ; He 
came to some when they were at work fish- 
ing ; to two when they were taking a waik ; 
to some when they were at supper. This 
was to show us that whatever we are doing 
Jesus is willing to be with us. Some people 
do not want Jesus to be with them always ; 
they are afraid that He would see and hear 
many things they would not like.Him to see 
and hear. If we want to keep our naughty 
ways, if we want to do just as we like, we 
cannot enjoy the thought that Jesus is with 
us. But His presence will give us far more 
pleasure than anything we may have to give 
up would do. Not very long ago an old 
negro died in America at the age of a hun- 
dred and twenty years, as nearly as could be 
found out. He had loved and served the 
Lord for a hundred years. He was called 
Uncle Johnson. He was a very happy old 
man, and yet, looking only at the visible 
things, we should have said he had very 
little to make him happy. His wife was 
sixty years younger than he was, and after 
he had been set free at a hundred years old, 
she supported him and her two children. 
He was left very much alone, for his wife 
was out at work five days every week. A 
friend one day found him at work in his 
garden shouting and singing, and said to him, 
“You seem very happy.” ‘“ Yes, massa,” he 
answered ; “ I’se just tinking, dat if de crumbs 
dat fall from de Master’s table in dis world 
am so good, what will de great loaf be?” 
When he was asked why he did not go to 
church, he said it was because he had got so 
old he could not behave; and when asked to 
explain, he said, “When they ’gins to talk and 
sing about Jesus I can’t hold in, but I ’gins 
to holler, and den dey says, ‘Carry dat old 





»» 


man out ; he ’sturbs de meeting. One day 
a friend heard him shouting and singing for 
nearly two hours, and at last went into his 
cottage, and found him sitting alone before 
his breakfast. Old Johnson explained that 
his wife had gone out, so he had to get his 
own breakfast ; and then when he began to 
say grace there were so many things to say 
grace for, that “it seems I neber will have 
done saying grace.” It was the thought of 
the presence of Jesus that made this old man 
so happy, as it has made many others. There 
was a poor Scotch boy who had very little 
sense for anything else but religion. The 
last night of his life, when neither he nor 
those around him thought that he would so 
soon see Jesus, he was heard praying, “ Ay, 
Lord, it’s just poor me that has been sae long 
seeking ye ; and now we'll bide together and 
never- part more. Oh, ay! but this is a 
bonny-left—all gold and precious stones! 
The hall, of the castle is but a poor place to 
my. loft this bonny nicht.” It is not only 
poor.and old people that the Lord makes 
happy; it is the same with every one who 
opens his heart to Him, and loves Him to 
dwell in it. He knocks at the door of every 
heart; but it is only when that door is lovingly 
opened to Him that He comes in to sup 
with us, and we with Him. 


FOURTH EVENING. 
Opening Hymn . *‘ Around the throne of God in Heaven,”” 
Lesson: Rev. vii. 9—14. Concluding Hymn: ‘“ Saviour, 
breathe an evening blessing.” 

There is one more vision of things un- 
seen I want you to think about. It was 
sent to the apostle John at Patmos. It was 
a vision of the happy people in heaven, 
and there are three things about them that I 
want you to notice. 1st. What they are 
doing there. They have beautiful harps in 
their hands, and they are singing a beautiful 
song. It is called a new song, but every 
one of those happy people, except those who 
were too young when they went there to 
learn anything, learned to sing that song 
when they were down here on earth. There 
was one little girl, who is singing that song 
in heaven now, who learnt it when she was 
only three years old. God taught it to her. 
As she knelt down to say her evening prayer 
she said, “I thank Thee, O Jesus, that Thou 
was punished instead of me.” She could not 
even speak plainly, but God had put the new 
song in her heart, and this was how she sang 
it with her lips. You see it does not need a 
fine voice or a correct ear to sing that song, 
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only a loving, thankful heart. It was just 
the same song the happy people up in heaven 
sing, only the words were a little different. 
There was a little boy who learned this song 
when he was very weak and ill. 

A gentleman once visited a gipsy camp, 
hoping to have an opportunity to speak about 
Jesus to those who knew very little of Him. 
He found most of the gipsies absent, and | 


those who were at home did not seem to | 


care to listen ta his message, and he was 
going away discouraged, when a man said, 
“There’s a lad in there, very bad. You can 
see him if you want.” The gentleman went 
into the tent, and found a boy of about | 
twelve in the last stage of fever. His eyes 


were closed, and he seemed unconscious of | father began to congratulate him; 


all around him. The gentleman bent over 
the heap of rags, on which the boy was 
lying, and repeated the verse, “God so loved 


the world that He gave His only-begotten | 
son, that whosoever believeth on Him sliould | 


not perish, but have everlasting life.” The 
child took no notice, again he said the verse, 
with the same result. Over and over he re- 


peated his message, and at the twelfth time | 


the boy turned, opened his eyes, and said, 


“Did He? and I never thanked Him for it, | 
And he was | 
not content till the gentleman knelt by his | 
side, and thanked God for His unspeakable | 
gift. The next time the gentleman visited | 


but then no one ever told me.” 


the camp, the boy was thanking God in 
heaven ; but he found many who knew the 
child anxious to hear the message that had 
made the boy so happy. Have you ever 
thanked God for sending Jesus to die for 
you? Ido not mean with your lips only; 
but have you ever felt very glad in your 
heart about it? If not, you have not yet 


begun to learn the song that is sung in| 


heaven. If you would like to learn it, Jesus 
will teach it to you by His Spirit, no one 
else can; and then you will have begun to 
get ready for the home above. 

Another thing I notice about the people 
in heaven is their clothes. 
white robes. I think that means that their | 
hearts were pure and white, like it says in | 
the psalm, “ Who shall ascend into Thy holy 
hill?” And the answer is, “He that hath 
clean hands and a pure heart.” The hearts 
of those happy people were not always clean. 
Once they were black and stained with sin, 
but they washed their robes and made them 
white in the blood of the Lamb. Their robes 
were washed down here on earth, before they 
were ready to go to heaven. 
makes our hearts black. A little boy had a 


They have all | 


It is sin that | 


| very bad temper, and his father wanted to 
help him to overcome it, and the first thing 
towards that was to make him feel how strong 
his fault was. So he gave his son a hammer 
and nails, and told him to knock a nail into 
the wall whenever he got angry. Very soon 
the boy came to his father, and led him into 
| his room, and with much shame and sorrow 
showed him his wall all covered with nails. 
Now the child was in earnest in wishing to 
| overcome his bad temper; but he had hard 
| work. His father advised him each time 
| | that he got a victory over his temper, to pull 
out one of the nails. It was a long business, 
but at last it was accomplished, and the boy 
again led his father into his room. His 
but the 
boy stopped him, with a sad face and the 
words, ** But, father, the marks are left.” 
| Yes, each sin leaves a black mark on our 
hearts;and before we can enter heaven our 
hearts tmhust be washed white; but Jesus can 
do this for us. Let us ask Him, and say, 
“Wash me, and I shall be whiter than snow ;” 
and then He will say to us, “ Though your 
sins be as scarlet they shall be white as 
| wool.” 

One thing more I notice in our text, 
‘What is it those singers are holding in their 
hands? Palm branches; those are a sign of 
victory. You know what must come before 
a victory—a battle. There is a battle which 
we all must fight if we ever want to wave the 
palm branches, the sign of victory. We have 
to fight with our great enemy the devil, who 
is like a roaring lion; but though he is like 
a lion in some things, he is not inothers. If 
even a little child will resist him, the devil 
will flee away. Why is this? Because he 
knows that that little child is not alone, but 
that the Captain of our army, who has Him- 
self fought and conquered Satan, is with the 
| youngest and weakest of His soldiers, who is 
| trying to fight for Him. ‘Then we have to 
| fight with ourselves. We must not always 
| do the things we want to do. If we want to 
be good soldiers of Jesus Christ, we must 
| give up our own wishes, and try to please 

not ourselves but our Captain. How we like 

to read of our English soldiers and the won- 

derful Balaclava charge! They had hard 
News to do, and they did it, though their 
| leader had made a mistake. But our Captain 
|never makes mistakes, He never gives us 
| anything to do which is too hard for us; 
}and one day He will say to each earnest 
| little soldier, “ Well done, good and faithful 
servant, enter thou into the joy of thy 
| Lord,” 
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WRECKED IN PORT. 
A Sailor's Sermon. 





a Are into port at last! we cried, 
Safe into port at last! 

Though sorely tried by wind and tide, 
What matter now that safe we ride 

In port at last ? 
For, sailing on a wintry sea 

Long days and nights in fear ; 
Storm-tossed and frail our bark, and we 
A sad unhopeful company 

Had nought to cheer. 


Then, rushing on before the wind, 
We neared a rocky shore, 

Nor hope of safety could we find, 

But each man settled in his mind 
That life was o’er. 


So thought we in despair until 
We ’spied a narrow way, 
And there beyond, all calm and still, 
Embosomed ’neath a shelt’ring hill, 
A land-locked bay. 


We entered, and the strife was o’er, 
All toil and danger past, 

Nor thought we of the peril more, 

But took our longed-for rest secure 
In port at last. 

Alas! too carelessly at ease 
Within that haven fair, 

We thought not of the angry seas, 

Nor looked to battle with the breeze 
In shelter there. 








But through that narrow entrance-way 
A sudden tempest rushed, 

And lashed the waters of the bay 

Till on the shore our vessel lay 
All wrecked and crushed. 


Alive we reached the land, and there, 
Saved, but with loss of all, 

Remembered how secure we were, 

Bethought us of neglected care 
Beyond recall. 


O souls that voyage on life’s sea, 
Be warned by this our fate, 

Nor deem yourselves, in port, to be 

From need of ceaseless care set free 
Early and late. 


Though ye have found the narrow way 
And entered into peace, 

Ye still have need to watch and pray ; 

On guard must face the foe alway, 
Nor ever cease. 


Lest finding you at rest, secure, 
He sudden on you fall, 
And smite you with a wound so sore 
That, hardly saved, ye win the shore 
With loss of all. 


God give us grace our watch to keep, 
Nor seek too soon our rest, 
Till He shall give us needful sleep 
Beyond the perils of life’s deep, 
Not partly blest. L. M. EVANS. 
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OUR MONTHLY SURVEY. 


I.—HOME NOTES. 


THE BIBLE SOCIETY’S APPEAL FOR HELP, 


| Tales,” describing scenes, incidents, and characters, 
| among the ‘prison population” which have come 


| under the observation of the earnest Christian women 
| associated with Mrs. Meredith in trying to reclaim and 


ITH the opening of the new year the Committee ; succour “the lost.” The narratives not only reveal 


of the British and Foreign Bible Society have | some singular and pathetic phases of actual life among | 


issued an earnest appeal for increased funds in order 


to overtake a constantly increasing expenditure. | 


Last year, as may be remembered by readers of these 
notes, the expenditure of the Society was £15,000 
more than its income, and an even larger deficit is 
expected in the accounts of the present year. Under 
these circumstances the Committee have had to draw 
upon their reserve fund, which has thus been reduced 
to £47,000, an amount considered much too small in 


| criminal classes, but also nobly testify to the power 

of Christian effort, and to the devotion of gentle, 
delicate women to the service of their-Master. Mrs. 
Meredith very distinctly recognises the calling which 
some women have, to ‘‘‘ forsake for Christ’s sake and 
the gospel’ the things that are esteemed good among 
men,” to give up home joys and home service for the 
| rough, severe, and. often excessively painful work of 
| caring for the fallen and debased, and to offer them- 


view of the engagements which have been entered | selves and everything they have, in a special sense, 


upon and must be punctually met. The Committee 


| ex>lain that the increased expenditure which has 


placed them in the financial position described, arises 
simply from the expansion of the Society’s work. 
Within the last few years agencies have been opened 
or extended in Russia, Austria, Spain, Portugal, and 
Italy, and in these five countries alone an annual out- 
lay of £37,000 has been undertaken. In the distri- 
bution of the Scriptures—gratis or at a reduced price 
—among the armies recently engaged in the Russo- 
Turkish war, the sum of £23,000 has been spent. 
The Committee state that they regard it as impera- 
tively necessary to curtail the Society’s work and to 
refrain from occupying new ground, unless such a 
response is made to their appeal as will justify their 
perseverance in the policy hitherto adopted. That 
policy has been to respond readily and liberally to 
all applications for help, relying upon the readiness 
of their constituency to indorse their action when it 
was shown to be based upon the real wants of the 
world. They remind us also that the various Mission- 
ary Societies are dependent upon the Bible Society 
for nearly all the versions which they use in the 
prosecution of their work, and urge that this gives 
the Society a strong claim for generous support from 
Christians of alldenominations. For many, the times 
are hard, but England is still rich, and can afford 
what is needful, even were it much more, for the 
support of this agency for the spread of that light 
which is in the Divine Word. 


WOMANLY CARE FOR CRIMINALS AND THE POOR. 


Mrs. Meredith’s work on behalf of discharged 
female prisoners, at Nine Elms, one of the outlying 
districts of London, has several times been mentioned 
in these pages, It is a work of truly Christ-like com- 
passion, and is carried on with such overflowing 
sympathy and enthusiasm, and at the same time with 
so much wise discretion and steadfast perseverance, 
that we are glad to say a word in its favour once 
again. Ina recently published double number of the 
report of the good work, Mrs. Meredith gives a 
striking series Of narratives, called ‘Nine Elms 


VIII. nus. 





; as a willing sacrifice to God. Mrs. Meredith’s work 
has branched out in several directions, and now in- 
cludes, besides the establishment at Nine Elms for 
providing employment for discharged female prisoners, 
the ‘* Princess Mary Village Homes,” for the children 
of prisoners, at Addlestone, Surrey; Coffee Public- 
Houses at Nine Elms and Addlestone; a Ladies’ 
Mission Training House, and a Nursing Institution, 
from whence trained nurses are sent to the homes of 
the sick at a moderate charge, and where invalid 
ladies are received as boarders. We see that orders 
for needlework and knitting are invited for the In- 
dustrial Department of the Homes. Mrs. Meredith 
may be communicated with, and her publications 
obtained, at the Mission Book-Room, 29, Charing 
Cross, W. 

Another true-hearted and earnest woman, long 
known in the special field of service which she has 
found for herself, is Miss Annie Macpherson, whose 
“Home of Industry,’’ at 60, Commercial Street, 
Spitalfields, has been the starting-point of many a 
bright and happy career, and has become the centre 
of many kinds of Christian service, and of gracious 
influence. This Home was opened in 1869, and very 
speedily one hundred “street children ”—rescued 
from miserable circumstances and perilous influences 
—were received for training in domestic work and for 
Christian instruction. This enterprise too, like others 
which have life in them, has grown and expanded in 
many ways. Premises have been secured at Hackney 
for additional accommodation, and a small farm of 








ninety-eight acres purchased at Ontario, Canada. 
Two thousand seven hundred children have passed 
through the Home at Spitalfields, to various depart- 
ments of the institution, and out into the world to enter 
upon an honourable life-work. Thirty groups of chil- 
dren have been taken out to Canada, and the majority 
of them are happily settled there. The details of the 
work are carried out voluntarily by Miss Macpherson 
and her brother and sister, Mr. and Mrs. Merry, with 
a staff of helpers, composed of from six to eight ladies 
resident, and about thirty ladies coming as their time 
and strength will admit. Besides the care of the 
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children in the Home, charitable efforts are made on 
behalf of poor widows, visits are paid to the sick and 
others in the poverty-stricken neighbourhood around, 
and there are Bands of Hope, mothers’ meetings, a 
flower mission, and various other agencies. Miss 
Macpherson has secured the confidence and affection- 
ate sympathy of many friends, and we trust that her 
labours will not fail to win constant and hearty 
support. 


MORE LEISURE FOR BUSY PEOPLE, 


The work of the Early Closing Association has 
been carried on for a period of thirty-five years. It 





| has, no doubt, done very much to promote sound | 


public opinion and to enlist thought and sympathy 
with respect to a great evil—according to the So- 
ciety’s Report before us, ‘‘the greatest evil of 
modern commercial life.” The hours of business 
have upon the whole been very considerably reduced, 
and much has been done to promote the granting of 
holidays to hard-worked young men and women en- 
gaged as assistants in shops and warehouses. But it 
is evident that there is still ample scope for this 
Society’s activity, and great need for all the influence 
it can exert. We are told that ‘there are about two 
hundred th »susand assistants in London alone, one 
half of whem work eighty or ninety hours per week— 
being an average of more than fourteen hours per 
day—reckoning six days per week.” The Associa- 


| and thoughtful. 


tion affirm, and we think truly, that “the vast amount | 
of suffering still existing in the shops of London is a | 


disgrace to our civilisation. Delicate young men and 
women, many of them just entering upon life, are in 
multitudes of cases compelled to undergo fatigue 


producing exhaustion even in the most matured | 


frame. Beside the other evils attending the system, 
such as hasty meals, impure atmosphere, &c., the 
pain and lassitude experienced, especially by the 
female assistants, from long standing, is frequently 
too heavy to be borne, and many sink under it.” 


In | 


the poorer neighbourhoods the difficulties in the way | 


of early closing are often great. The working classes 
go shopping, as a matter of necessity, when their own 


work is done, and they usually go about it in a very | 


leisurely fashion. 
might contrive to “do their errands” much earlier 
than they do. But there is no excuse for persons in 
a superior position, who by a very small exercise of 
contrivance and resolution, can make all their pur- 
chases at a comparatively early hour. 
know that ladies, not only in London but throughout 
the country, have so generally realised this fact ; and 
we suspect that the social grade of a person might be 
pretty accurately guessed at in the greater number of 
instances by the answer to the question, At what time 
of day does she habitually do her shopping? Of 
course there are selfish, and thoughtless, and unfeeling 
people in every rank of society ; but a person of culti- 
vation, and of the comsiderateness which is part of the 
charm of a “real lady,”’ will be less liable than others 
to transgress the rule of kindness which says, “ Shop 
early.” In candour it must also be admitted that 


Even they in many instances | 
| 


We rejoice to | 


early shopping falls in much more readily with the 
convenience of the well-to-do than it does with that 
of the poor. In any case it is generally the bad 
manager of an ill-regulated household who has to 
get provisions, drapery, or other goods, at the last 
moment, in a great scramble, and who will hurry into 
any shop which happens to be open latest. We are 
sure that our readers generally will be, and probably 
are, helpers of the early closing movement, by the 
simple but powerful influence which they can exer- 
cise by buying the things they want early in the day. 
Much depends also on employers, Here again, those} 
who occupy the highest commercial positions are, we| 
believe, as a rule found to be the most reasonable | 
We notice on the list of honorary | 
office-bearers of the Early Closing Association the 
names of some of the most successful and most| 
honoured business men in London. ! | 








There are, alas! 
not a few small and greedy souls engaged in trade, | 
and having assistants at command, whose smallness | 
ind greed seem to get worse and worse as life goes | 
on and habits are confirmed. But the growth of | 
intelligence as well as of Christian feeling will, we 
trust, increasingly correct tendencies of this kind. A 
grinding, exacting, ungenerous treatment of depend- 
ants—whether domestic servants or shop assistants— 
injures very often the body and soul of the oppressed ; 
but the oppressor has also to suffer, and in one form 
or another to pay for his cruel folly. There is room, 
finally, for one word to assistants themselves. We 
trust that they will learn increasingly to make a good 
use—for bodily health and mental improvement—of 
their increasing leisure, and that in their hours of 
actual employment they will render no mere “ eye 
service as men-pleasers,” grudgingly and indifferently 
getting through the daily task, but that they will do 
whatsoever they do “‘ heartily, as unto the Lord and 
not unto men.” 


THE CONDITION OF THE BLIND. 


One among many useful purposes served by the 
Paris Exhibition of last year, was that it afforded 
opportunity for assembling Congresses on many im- 
portant social and philanthropic subjects, in which 
distinguished men of different nationalities were able 
to exchange ideas and impart information upon the 
special department to which they had given attention. 
One of these Congresses was for the improvement of 
the condition of the blind. Dr. T. R. Armitage, 
whose indefatigable labours and generous pecuniary 
help on behalf of the blind in this country are well 
‘nown to those familiar with our various blind insti- 
tutions, took an important part in the proceedings. 
We have been glad to meet with the paper, now 
published ina pamphlet form, which he presented to 
the Congress. It gives an admirable summary of 
information on the condition of the Blind in Great 
Britain and Ireland, and upon matters relating to 
their education and training. From among many 
statements of extreme interest, we may give a few. 
In the United Kingdom, with the Channel Islands 
and the Isle of Man, there are 31,159 blind persons, 
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the proportion being 1 in 1,015 of the population. 
The proportion of blind to seeing persons varies 
greatly in different parts of England: from I in 635 
in Cornwall, to 1 in 1,367in Durham. Dr. Armitage 
thinks that the fact that the proportion of blind is 
always greater in agricultural than in manufacturing 
districts, is to be accounted for by the constant emi- 
gration to towns of those who are in full possession 
of their faculties, while the blind, with others who 
are to some extent incapacitated for the struggle and 
work of active life, are left behind. The proportion 
of blind to seeing persons, we are glad to observe, 
shows a tendency to decrease. We have amongst us 
twenty-eight institutions for the education of the 
blind, and four societies for the promotion of the same 
object. The education given varies greatly in effi- 
ciency, but has generally very much improved within 
recent years. This improvement is mainly due to the 
admirable efforts of the British and Foreign Blind 
Association for Promoting the Education and Em- 
ployment of the Blind, which was formed in 1868, 
and of which Dr. Armitage is the esteemed honorary 
secretary. This Association was formed under the 
conviction that one of the chief reasons for the little 
progress which had then been made in the art of 
educating the blind—notwithstanding philanthropic 
labours which had been kept up for a century—was 
that the work had been too much in the hands of 
philanthropists possessed of sight. The founders of 
the Association adopted it as an axiom that ‘‘in all 
questions which relate to obtaining impressions by 
touch, the blind are the best judges; ” and the Council 
of the Association consist accordingly of gentlemen 
who are either blind or so nearly so that they have 
to use the finger instead of the eye for the purpose of 
reading. Great improvements have been made in 
the apparatus for teaching, and Mr. Moon’s system 
—excellent as is the work which it has done—appears 
to be going out of date, while a contrivance for read- 
ing and writing called the Braille System, is largely 
adopted with most gratifying results. Dr. Armitage 
discusses the question of the advantage or otherwise 
of educating blind children in ordinary public schools 
with other children. He refers to the success with 
which this plan, as proposed by Mr. Barnhill, of 
Glasgow, has been carried out in that city and the 
neighbourhood. He criticizes unfavourably the course 
taken bythe School Board for Londonin relation to this 
question. He sums up his views by remarking ‘‘ that 
under good supervision it is possible to train the blind 
in the schools for the seeing, and that in large centres 
of population the best way of doing this is to teach 
them first in special day schools the best method of 
working and to ground them thoroughly in elemen- 
tary knowledge. When this is done the child 
may attend any ordinary school for the seeing with 
profit, continuing to attend the special school during 
two or three days a week.” We hope that Dr Armi- 
tage’s valuable pamphlet will find its way into the 
hands of a large number of the friends of the blind. 
It cannot fail to be very useful, although, we may 
remark, considerable difference of opinion still exists 





even amongst blind persons themselves with regard to 
some of the points touched upon init. We entirely 
differ from his estimate of the work for the blind of 
the School Board for London, which is, we think, 
deserving of all’ praise. 


‘6 THE CARES OF THE WORLD.” 


The period of depression and disorganization of 
trade in this country has not yet reached its close. 
Indeed, disasters, such as bank failures and other 
commercial catastrophes, continue to multiply, and the 
dismal heading, ‘‘ Failures,” catches our eye in the 
daily newspapers with as much regularity as the an- 
nouncement of births, marriages, and deaths. The 
reports which are daily published from various parts 
of the country, and especially from the great iron and 
manufacturing districts, reveal a sad amount of dis- 
tress, amounting often to something close upon actual 
starvation, not only among the artisans but also among 
clerks, small shopkeepers, and others ; while we hear 
constantly of persons who, by the loss of property 
which they had thought safely invested, and which 
they had found enough to live upon, find themselves 
thrown penniless upon the world. At such a time 
we hear with special regret, and, indeed, at first with 
a feeling of impatience, of “ strikes,” labour disputes, 
obstinacy, and thriftless, improvident folly. And yet 
these have not been wanting even during the depths 
of this severe winter. A strike upon an immense 
scale was threatened among the miners of South 
Yorkshire and North Derbyshire, Happily this folly 
and calamity appears to have been averted by the 
earnest and intelligent intervention of Mr. Mundella, 
M.P., who has persuaded the men to submit to arbi- 
tration on their grievances. On the Midland and 
Great Northern Railways there has been great dis- 
satisfaction among certain of the men employed, in 
consequence of a reduction of wages which was 
deemed unnecessary and unjust. A large number of 
the goods guards of the Midland Company “struck,” 
but, as was to be expected, the Company, having con- 
fronted the opposition and persisted in its proposed 
changes, has prevailed. We do not profess to assume 
the character of judge in this dispute, but we freely 
record the impression, very generally shared by the 
public, that, in this instance, the men had the best of 
the argument, although they got worsted in the con- 
flict. The circumstances of the case raised several 
questions of public interest and importance, which, 
we trust, will not be lost sight of when Parliament 
meets, and will not be allowed to drop until the 
matters at issue have been thoroughly inquired into, 
and settled upon a sound basis. 

Looking upon all these things—the restlessness, the 
tumult, the strife, the intense strain of our modern 
life, and especially of a time like this, one cannot 
help feeling that there is much that is unfavourable to 
spiritual prosperity. ‘* The cares of the world” are 
described by our Lord as doing for the hearts of men 
what the thorns do for the wheat—they “choke the 
good seed.”’ In this fierce struggle for existence, how 
many lose sight of the higher prize which invites us ; 



































|| and that our treasure is in heaven. 
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how many drooping hearts lose faith and hope, and 
sink in darkness! It is a time of searching and 
sifting among the members of Christian churches; a 
time which calls loudly upon us to testify by life and 
character—perhaps rather than by word—that we do 
not trust in uncertain riches, but in the living God, 
Ah! with how 
many of us does it seem asif such calls had long been 
regarded as a dead letter ? 


THE REV. C. H. SPURGEON AND HIS WORK. 


Mr. Spurgeon has just completed the twenty-fifth 
year of his remarkable career as preacher, pastor, and 
philanthropist, in London, and his friends have 
marked the occasion by raising a testimonial of the 
money-value of £6,500. About half of this sum has 
been raised by a bazaar which has been held at the 
Metropolitan Tabernacle. Mr. Spurgeon, when con- 
sulted upon the subject of the testimonial, cordially 
approved of the proposal, seeing in it a means for 
securing an endowment for the almshouses which 
have been erected and supported under his care, and 
he stipulated that the proceeds of any fund which 
might be raised should be devoted to this object. It 
was at first hoped that a sum of £5,000 might be 
raised, but so much energy and enthusiasm have been 
thrown into the undertaking that the munificent re- 
sult above mentioned has been achieved. We need 
not recapitulate here the many good works to which 
Mr. Spurgeon has, during these twenty-five years, 
devoted himself with an ardour, a practical sagacity, 
and a success which have rarely been equalled in the 
history of the modern Church. His power as a 
preacher has been recognised in every part of the 
world, and his name is as familiar as any in Christen- 
dom. To eulogise his labours as though under every 
aspect they were beyond criticism, would be both 
foolish and insincere on our part; but we rejoice 
to join in the general tribute which this occasion 
has called forth to his extraordinary powers, his 
wide influence for good, and his high character 
as an unselfish and devoted Christian minister. 
We are grieved to hear of the failure of his 
health. He has, it appears, a constitutional ten- 
dency to gout ; and it is scarcely possible for any 
man to persist for years in the toils to which he has 
been accustomed, involving as they do an immense 
and incessant strain upon the nervous system, without 
having to suffer for it. Most wise is the resolve which 
Mr. Spurgeon has come to, to lay aside all attempts 
at work for a period of three months, and to try a 
change of climate such as he has before found to be 
of advantage to him. We earnestly hope that his 
visit to Mentone will be the means of thoroughly re- 
storing his strength. He is still in the prime of life, 
and we all hope has yet many years of fruitful labour 
before him. But even he cannot afford to forget the 
Apostolic rule, that he who striveth for the mastery 
must be temperate in all things—and this temperance 
applies, in this case, particularly to the amount of 
work undertaken. 








OUR LITTLE ‘‘ FEATHERED PENSIONERS.”’ 


Something for little hands to do these cold winter 
days! Something that will well repay those who 
undertake it and attend to it, and will cost them 
nothing! We mean the feeding of the little birds 
which seem to love human company, and come into 
our gardens and peep wistfully into our windows, as 
they hop or fly, to see what sort of people we are, 
and whether they can make friends with us. During 
the times of hard frost and snow which we have had, 
we have been glad to see attention called in the 
newspapers to these little modest pensioners on our 
bounty ; and the pleas that have been urged on their 
behalf have, we doubt not, led many parents to speak 
to their children on the subject, and to suggest to 
them the undertaking of this small service. Like all 
kind and thoughtful acts, the feeding of birds in the 
winter time, when food is hard to get and is espe- 
cially necessary for warmth and life, brings its reward. 
Indeed, according to observant naturalists, the birds 
pay us back for our care in a very liberal manner, by 
working harder in our gardens than many of the 
gardeners we employ. They clear away the slugs 
and other mischievous creatures by the cartload from 
garden and from field. And they are full of grati- 
tude and of pleasant, interesting ways, which can be 
studied with delight by those who will take only a 
very little trouble with them. And then, their lively 
chirping, their sweet songs, their beautiful form, 
colour, and motion—how all these brighten the earth 
for us and gladden us! Whenever, in wintry days, 
we get a glint of sunshine or a breath of softer air, it 
is wonderful to notice how the birds respond. They 
seem to forget their sorrows, and they at once smooth 
down their plumage and shake themselves, and their 
merry twitter or prolonged notes seem to utter their 
thankfulness. The severest part of this winter we 
may now hope is past, and spring will be here when 
a few rapid weeks have sped away; but the good 
word which has been spoken for the birds may with 
advantage be remembered all the year round. 


II.—GLANCES ABROAD. 
THE POPE AND THE SOCIAL STATE OF EUROPE. 


In view of the growing influence and activity of the 
principles of Socialism, Communism, and Nihilism, 
Pope Leo XIII. has felt constrained again tolift up 
his voice in authoritative warning and counsel, and he 
has done this in an elaborate Encyclical Letter, which, 
having appeared in a Roman journal, has been trans- 
lated into all the chief languages of Europe. The 
strain of the letter is very like that of one which the 
Pope issued shortly after his accession to the Chair 
of the Vatican, upon which we commented at the 
time. The Pope insists that the only possible 
remedy for “the deadly plague infesting society ” is 
submission to the guidance and acceptance of the 
teaching of “the Church.” He quotes the recent 
attempts at the assassination of royal personages as a 
proof that ‘‘ the noxious sects, no longer plotting m 
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secret, carry on their work in open day ;”’ a statement 


| which, if it had not been made by an infallible per- 
| sonage, we should have thought a little beyond the 
' ascertained facts in the cases alluded to. 


The Pope 
laments over the condition of the States of Europe, 
which are now ‘“ constituted without regard to God,” 
while ‘the Redeemer has been driven from the 


| universities, colleges, schools, and all public life.” 


He condemns the error in the Socialistic doctrine 
that all men are equal, and affirms that ‘they are 


|| only equal before God, who has Himself established 
| inequality in rank and condition, even ’among the 
angels, and decreed that some must be subject unto 


others.”” The one point to which all the Papal argu- 
ments lead, and upon which supreme stress is laid, is 
the necessity of recognising that ‘the Church” is 


| the true and only arbiter in all these disputes and 
| difficulties, and that unless the recognition be speedily 
| made, disastrous and fatal consequences will inevit- 


| ably follow. The Pope reminds the royal and im- 





perial personages who will be reached by his missive, 
that “the rights of religion and of empire are so 


| closely united, that when the former falls, the obe- 
| dience of subjects to the majesty of rule also dis- 
| appears ;” that ‘*the Church of Christ possesses a 


degree of power for combating the plague of Social- 


| ism far greater than any human laws, magisterial 
| power, or force of arms can have ;” and, in conclu- 


sion, the secular powers are exhorted and invited to 
‘give back to the Church that degree of liberty 
which will permit her to efficaciously employ her 
beneficent influences in favour of human society.” 
These are the old sophistries and plausibilities, which 
look well enough to those who, from ignorance of 
history, blindness to facts, or religious fascination, are 
unable to read between the lines. ‘‘ The Church” 
is to be understood to mean an exclusive and highly 
organized heirarchy; her “beneficent influences” 
must be interpreted as a free use of ‘* carnal weapons; ” 


| and the nature of the correction which she would 
apply to social unrest would be such as to exasperate 
| the evil. In the Church of Christ, the society of those, 


by whatever name they are called, in whom the teach- 
ing and spirit of Christ dwell, there are, we know, 
great remedial influences, gracious powers of healing 
and of blessing, for the correction of the disorders 
which disturb and afflict mankind. But ‘the 
Church ” as a great world-power, with a worldly 
policy, worldly ambitions, and worldly machinery, 
has given too many proofs of her persistent tendency 
to destroy men’s faith, to lower their sense of moral 
responsibility, and to obstruct and destroy even their 
material prosperity. 


CONTINUANCE OF THE AFGHAN WAR. 


We have still to lament the continuance of the 
Afghan war. Some thirty-five thousand troops 
under British command have advanced within the 
territory of the Ameer, and occupy at different points 
the passes of the hills which have hitherto formed 
part of the north-western frontier of our Indian 
Empire. The fighting has been comparatively on a 





petty scale, and the men killed and wounded in actual 
combat have numbered probably only a few hundreds 
altogether. When we think of the awful carnage 
so familiar to us all in connection with the great 
battle-fields of Europe, and in the accounts of the 
late war between Russia and Turkey, such a result, 
barely stated, looks insignificant. The greater part 
of the fighting has, indeed, consisted of mere skir- 
mishes with the hill-tribes, a large proportion of 
whom live the free, lawless life of marauders in the 
mountain districts. But the reports which have 
already reached us are sufficient to show that even 
thus far this ‘‘ little war”? has entailed immense suf- 
fering, hardship, and waste of life and money. The 
task of conducting troops through mountain defiles 
and up steep ascents, in the midst of intense cold, 


heavy snow, and many other difficulties, has cost the 


lives of great numbers of men and beasts; and 
although no actual reverse has occurred to our troops 
in making their way to the points at which they 
propose to pause until March, there has been not a 
little confusion and blundering, owing to the haste 
with which the advance into Afghanistan was at the 
last moment undertaken. We may consider it fortu- 
nate for our military reputation that the Afghan 
troops have on their part shown no readiness or 
capability for making a vigorous stand. The country 
indeed appears to be in a state approaching anarchy: 
The Ameer has fled from Cabul, but, for the rest, all 
is in suspense, and no one ventures to prophesy what 
will happen next. One thing seems to loom upon us 
with increasing clearness from the mists of the near 
future, and that is the necessity which is almost 
certain to arise of our practically taking possession of 
Afghanistan. Having gone so far, we must go 
farther still. To enter upon the work of bloodshed 
and invasion is like setting a mass of stone rolling 
down hill. It is easily done, under certain conditions, 
but, being done, the consequences cannot be arrested. 
For our part, we look with profound regret and con- 
cern upon the course of the events now occurring on 
our Indian frontier. Doubtless there is a Providence 
overruling all things for the best in the end, but this 
is no excuse for running fearful risks and drawing the 
sword with no better justification for that last ex- 
tremity than the fatal and unchristian plea that 
‘‘might gives right.’”? If wars and conquests have 
tended ultimately to the furtherance of the gospel, 
that result never justified the criminal ambition and 
selfishness of the conqueror. May the work of blood- 
shed speedily cease ! 


III.—MISSION JOTTINGS. 
THE GOSPEL IN JAPAN. 


In the Zntelligencer we find some interesting state- 
ments concerning the work and experiences of the 
agents of the Church Missionary Society in Japan. 
Seven European missionaries are labouring there 
under the auspices of this Society; an eighth has 
lately sailed to join them; and a young layman on 
the spot is preparing for the same work. Bishop 
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Burdon, of China, has recently visited the Japanese 
stations and gives a lively account of his journey and 
impressions. He writes with enthusiasm of the 
beauty of the scenery, which far exceeds that of 
China. He was delighted, also, to find that the 
Japanese were kindly disposed towards foreigners, in 
this respect presenting a marked contrast to the 
Chinese, who in the towns of the interior still mob 
the stranger, and assail him with opprobrious words. 
But upon the other hand, the bishop describes the 
dress, manners, and morals of the people as far be- 
low those of the Chinese, and their whole civilisation 
as of a much lower type. So favourable an impres- 
sion has been produced on this country by the readi- 
ness of a portion of the population to adopt Western 
customs that this testimony is worth noting, The 
bishop also remarks that ‘the Japanese as a people 
are very fickle and unreliable, readily catching at any- 
thing new, but not very patient in seeking to acquire 
it thoroughly. Neither are they an original people. 
They have borrowed largely from the Chinese, both 
in their language and their religion.” The mission- 
aries visited by Bishop Burdon, with one exception, 
took a hopeful and cheerful view of their work, but 
as yet it is with them a day of small things, and it is 
evident that they have great need of faith and patience. 
One of their great difficulties arises from the readi- 
ness of unworthy persons, for selfish ends, to avow 
themselves converts, and great caution and discern- 
ment are found to be necessary with respect to the 
reception of candidates for baptism. The real pro- 
gress of conversion appears to be very slow, and 
apathy and indifference abound. At Niigata, a town 
in which one of the mission stations is established, 
and where the Rev. P. K. Fyson has been engaged 
for about three years, there are only six or seven con- 
verts. Mr. Fyson gives a graphic description of 
a visit recently paid by him and a companion to a 
Buddhist temple in the course of a journey undertaken 
for missionary purposes. 


‘One peculiar custom was that the worshippers 
descended into a dark crypt immediately underneath 
the principal idol, the idea evidently being that it was a 
special privilege and blessing to invoke the deity’s 
help, with the consciousness that he was immediately 
overhead. Itold the priest,’’ says Mr. Fyson, ‘that 
| I too was a teacher of religion—viz. of the Christian 
| religion—but he did not seem disposed to enter into 
|| any conversation on the subject. On leaving the 
|;temple, I noticed among the shops that lined the 

;approach, a bookseller’s stall, and, having some 
| books left which I wished to dispose of, I asked 
|if they had any books on Christianity. ‘Oh, yes!’ 
—and several Christian works were named, includ- 
ing the Old and New Testaments in Chinese. 
‘And do you find any customers for them?’ ‘ Yes, 
we sell a good many.’ I was rather surprised at 
this, and inquired further, ‘ But doesn’t this ground 
belong to the temple?’ ‘ Yes.’ ‘And do the priests 
allow you to sell Christian books?’ ‘Oh, yes; they 
buy them themselves!’ I could not help thinking 
this was an encouraging sign, for, though the object 
of the priests in purchasing such books is probably 
to furnish themselves with weapons of attack against 
Christianity, or at best to provide material for their 














sermons, the reading of the Word of God cannot but 


be productive of good, and the light of truth, if only 
apprehended, is sure to dispel the darkness of error.” 


The work of the Gospel in Japan evidently claims 
prayerful and sympathetic remembrance, for those 
engaged in it are face to face with gigantic dis- 
couragements, and have need of the highest qualities 
and the choicest gifts, that they may be sustained in 
their undertaking. 


MISSION WORK IN AFGHANISTAN. 


The Rev. T. P. Hughes, B.D., of Peshawar, has 
lately given a very interesting sketch of the work of 
Christian missionaries among the Afghans of that 
district. This territory, which came into the posses- 
sion of the British after the second Sikh war, in 1849, 
has until now been the most northerly portion of our 
Indian Empire. It contains an area of 2,400 miles, 
and a population estimated at 524,000. Peshawar is 
the capital of the district, and is the only town of 
importance init. It has a population of 60,000, con- 
sisting of Afghans, Sikhs, and Hindoos. The climate 
is very trying and unhealthy for Europeans. After 
speaking of some of the general characteristics of the 
Afghan people—such as their courage, their revenge- 
fulness, their hospitality—Mr. Hughes says of them, 
they are ‘ religious but not pious—God-worshippers, 
but not God-fearers. Their bigotry and fanaticism 
are very much on the surface. Depth of religious 
feeling is not common. The village chief is always 
ready and willing to entrust his soul’s interests to his 
mullah, or priest, and if he is pretty regular in his 
devotions, and in the payment of the tithe, and ortho- 
dox in his profession of faith, he can die in the odour 
of sanctity, with the veriest minimum of piety.” We 
are afraid that this description would apply to a great 
many people who have had greater privileges than 
the Afghans! The prevailing faith in Peshawar is 
Mohammedanism. Dr, Carey was the first mizs 
sionary who is known to have directed his attention 
to the Afghan people. He translated the Bible into 
their language—Pushto—in 1818. It appears, how- 
ever, that this translation is inadequate, and it has 
practically been superseded. Only a few copies of it 
have been found in the possession of the Afghans. 
The names of Sir John Logan and of Eldred Pot- 
tinger, members of the Political Mission to Herat in 
1837, are honourably connected with early efforts for 
the spread of Christian truth in Afghanistan. Dr. 
Joseph Wolff, the well-known traveller and mis- 
sionary, was the first Christian minister who preached 
the gospel in Peshawar, and may be considered the 
first Christian missionary to the Afghans. 

The Church Missionary Society commenced its 
mission at Peshawar in 1855, in response to an 
appeal from the European residents, and with the 
help of an anonymous donation of ten thousand 
rupees for the purpose. The first missionaries were 
Colonel Martin, a retired Indian officer, who gave 
himself and his property to the work, Dr. Pfander 
and the Rev. R. Clark. The late Sir Herbert 
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Edwardes was a generous and devoted friend of this 
undertaking. The mission has suffered much from 
sickness and death. Since the commencement seven- 
teen missionaries and eight missionaries’ wives have 
been located at Peshawar. Of these six have died at 
the station and two in England, and about seven have 
been compelled to leave in consequence of failure of 
|health. Progress appears to have been exceedingly 
slow, for the number of Christians on the mission roll 
is only seventy, of whom but twenty-five are reported 
as “communicants.” The native Christian Church is 
presided over by a convert from Mohammedanism, 
'who was o:dained by the late Bishop Milman. 
| Among the converts there have been some men of 
marked force and integrity of character. The mission 
| premises are large and commodious. The chapel is 
a temporary structure, and the report states that ‘on 
| Sunday morning there is an average attendance of 
| forty-five; Sunday evening, thirty; Wednesday, 
twenty-five ; daily morning service, twelve; daily 
evening service, twenty.”” In the boys’ schools there 
are four hundred pupils; in the girls’ schools, one 
hundred. Street-preaching and evangelistic visits to 
villages are an important branch of the missionary 
operations, and it is stated that although when the 
missionaries first came to Peshawar village itineration 
was considered unsafe, the missionaries are now 
generally received with kindness and hospitality, and 
have ample opportunity afforded them for teaching 
and discussion. Many inquirers visit the mission 
premises for instruction in Christianity, and the mis- 
sionaries greatly value the opportunities afforded by 
these private interviews for setting forth the truth. 
The New Testament has been translated into Pushto 
by the Rev. J. Lowenthal, of the American Presby- 
terian Mission, and the Pentateuch is now being ren- 
dered into the same language by the missionaries of 
| the Church Missionary Society at Peshawar. 





AMERICAN MISSIONS IN TURKEY. 


The Report of the American Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions for 1878, which has just reached us, is crowded 
with interesting facts and statistics. As usual, a pro- 
minent place is given to the important work which is 
being carried on under the Board in the Turkish 
Empire. An elaborate survey of the state of these 
missions and of the agencies engaged in connection 
with them, is presented under the separate divisions 
of European Turkey, Western Turkey, Central Tur- 
key, and Eastern Turkey. From European Turkey, 
which was during the year the seat of war, and the 
scene of all the horrors associated with that fearful 
scourge, no full reports or statistics have been re- 
ceived; and the few facts recorded show, as might be 
expected, the terrible character of the interruption to 
missionary work there. With regard to the Western 
Turkey Mission, of which Constantinople is the 
|centre of operations, we find that while there has 
j been much restriction of missionary effort, owing to 

the excitement and disorganization produced by the 
war and other causes, the work has been vigorously 
kept up. Not a missionary or native preacher has 








been withdrawn from his post, and no schools have 
been suspended. The number of enrolled Protestants 
reported is 7,704, against 7,727 in the preceding 
year; of native preachers and teachers 219, against 
213; of common schools 102, with an attendance of 
3,679 pupils, against 96 schools, with 3,587 pupils ; 
and 5,037 under Sabbath-school instruction, against 
4,890. Eleven of the thirty churches report addi- 
tions, on the profession of faith, to the number of 81 
in all; and the contributions to various Christian 
objects amounted to nearly six thousand dollars. It 
is justly remarked that, ‘‘ considering the wretched- 
ness and poverty of the people, the oppressive taxa- 
tion, and the utter prostration of business, this recort 
is certainly to the credit of these churches,—an 
honourable expression of their interest in the cause of 
Christ, and the social and moral improvement ot 
their children. 

Constantinople is the headquarters of that honour- 
able literary activity by means of which the Ameri- 
can missionaries are rendering such valuable service 
to the cause of Christianity and enlightenment 
throughout the Turkish Empire. The report of pub- 
lications for the year gives the names of 16 in 
Armenian, 17 in Armeno- Turkish, 5 in Greeco-Turkish, 
2 in Bulgarian, making up the remarkable total of 
75,816 copies, containing 4,205,428 pages. Upon the 
subject of this work of publication the following 
remarks are made :—- 


‘‘The amount of care, labour, and scholarship 
required to carry forward this department, only those 
familiar with the press can fully understand. The 
venerable Dr. Riggs is equally at home in all the 
languages used, and invaluable in all departments ; 
Mr. Herrick and Mr. Greene are specially interested 
in the Turkish ; Dr. Bliss and Messrs. Pettibone and 
Dwight in the Armenian, though ready to lend a 
hand elsewhere when needed; Mr. Byington’s spe- 
ciality is the Bulgarian, in which he is aided by Dr. 
Riggs and accomplished native Bulgarian scholars. 
Rev. Avedis Gostanyan, of Marash, has been en- 
gaged with the Revision Committee on the Scrip- 
tures. Other Armenian and Turkish scholars have 
been employed in various capacities, to aid in the 
general work of the press. 

**On the 25th of May the Committee to whom was 
intrusted the work of preparing a revised edition of 
the Turkish Scriptures, completed its work. The 
revision is made and the printing of the whole Bible 
is done, with the exception of a portion of the Old 
Testament, from Jeremiah to Malachi. ‘It was with 
no light emotions of joy and gratitude,’ writes Dr. 
E. E. Bliss, ‘that the Committee and their assistants 
united at their last session in giving thanks to God 
that they had been enabled to go through so arduous 
and important an undertaking, and in supplicating 
His blessing upon the work accomplished.’ 

‘¢ The Bible is now for the first time offered to the 
populations of the Empire in their own native lan- 
guage, the translations carefully revised by accom- 
plished scholars, foreign and native, and in harmony 
one with another so far as the varying idioms will 
permit, The importance of this preparation for the 
thorough evangelisation of the Empire can hardly be 
over-estimated.” 


Our American friends are very sanguine about the 
new aspect of affairs in Turkey arising out of the 
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Berlin Treaty, the Convention with Great Britain, 
and the responsibilities which we have undertaken in 
connection with Turkish administration. Apparently 
these matters look more hopeful from the other side 
of the Atlantic than they look to many of us in 
England. But we can all unite in the hope that the 





at hand, and that to the social benefit of an improved 


a rapid diffusion of the truth and power of Chris- 
tianity. 


IV.—OUR MEMORIAL RECORD. 
THE REV. JAMES FAIRBAIRN, D.D., OF NEWHAVEN. 


Dr. Fairbairn, who died at Newhaven on the 3rd 
of January, at the ripe age of seventy-five, was a fine 
example of the best type of the Scottish clergy, and 
in him the Free Church has lost an honoured, beloved, 
and useful minister. A man of refined and cultivated 
literary tastes, he spent forty years of his life in caring 
| for a congregation of fishermen and their families on 
| the shores of the Firth of Forth. His deep sympathy 


their calling was strikingly manifested not only in his 
public ministrations and prayers, but also in inde- 
fatigable personal effort of the most practical kind. 
He watched over the widow and the fatherless, and 
exerted himself to obtain for them the material aid 
which they often sorely needed. He also projected 
and carried out a scheme for the improvement of the 
fishing fleet of Newhaven, which has been greatly to 
the advantage of the population. 
were formerly in use were, as he perceived, wholly 
devoid of modern improvements, and in many re- 
spects unsuited for their work, exposing the fishermen 
to much unnecessary hardship and actual peril. He 
devised a plan for encouraging the crews to secure 
something better; undertaking that when they in any 


cost of craft fitted with superior conveniences he 
would obtain an advance of the remainder. 
scheme answered admirably, and by this arrangement 
thirty-three new boats were obtained, the cost of each, 
fishing gear included, being about £500. Thoughtful 
and kindly service such as this naturally secured the 
confidence and grateful regard of those around him, 
while his ability as a preacher and lecturer, and his 
genial manners and personal accomplishments made 
him a favourite in the entire district. He accumulated 
a very choice library, which he has left to his succes- 
sors in the manse. He was never married, but was 
tenderly attached to his sister, who, until her death a 
few years ago, superintended his household, and 
devoted herself to his domestic comfort. He was 
| laid aside by illness for nine months previous to his 
|, death ; and during that long affliction displayed the 





same combination of active sympathies with the daily 
ife of men, and of devout and reverend regard for the 
heavenly message of truth and love which had so 
strikingly marked his career. It is stated that 
“during his last long illness, what he called the 
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dawn of a new era in Turkey may prove to be really 


administration will be added the yet richer blessing of 


with his people in the frequent perils and disasters of 


The boats which | 


| treated with great severity, and his case called forth 
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instance were prepared to pay a proportion of the | 


The | 





| quite lately he has been constantly before the public | 


oldest and the newest books—the Bible and the daily 
newspaper—were always to be seen on his bed; and 
he was as ready to discourse on the politics and topics 
of the day as he was to give his views of a text on 
which he had been meditating, or to receive a deputa- 
tion from a crew of fishermen who were in a position 
to negotiate for a new boat.” 


MR. HENRY VINCENT. 





Mr. Henry Vincent, who was an earnest Christian 
man, as well as a very popular lecturer, and whose | 
face and voice were familiar to tens of thousands of 
persons on both sides of the Atlantic, died at his 
residence in London on the 29th of December last, in | 
the sixty-sixth year of his age. More than fifty years | 
ago he was a poor lad in a printer’s office, with a| 
great love of books, a quick intelligence, and many | 
of the natural qualifications and instincts of a popular 
orator. As a young man he threw himself with 
ardour into political movements, and his vehement 
harangues in advocacy of ‘The People’s Charter” 
attracted the notice of the Government of the day, and 
at length, in 1839, he was tried for seditious language 
and sentenced to two years’ imprisonment. He was 
actually imprisoned for a year and ten months, first 
in Monmouth gaol and then in Millbank. He was 


immense popular sympathy. It is scarcely necessary 
to say that the mode of dealing with “political 
offenders ”’ has very greatly changed since those days. 
Mr. Vincent advocated reforms which are now for 
the most part recognised as matters of public justice | 
and well-being, and his so-called “seditious language”? | 
would now be regarded as entirely legitimate and 
innocuous. His imprisonment no doubt helped his 
popularity, and from the time of his release until 





° | 
as a lecturer, a speaker, and a preacher. His themes | 


on the platform were peace, temperance, free-trade, | 
and civil and religious liberty. His lectures on | 
Cromwell, six in number, were extremely effective, | 
and won much admiration. Asa speaker he retained | 
to the last some traces of his want of early education, 
but he possessed a real mental vigour, a faculty of | 
striking description, a sustained command of forcible | 
language, a play of humour, and above all an intense 
enthusiasm for his subject, often expressing itself 
with passionate vehemence, which almost always 
carried his audiences by storm. He did much to popu- 
larise the history of Puritan heroes and times, and 
much to quicken general sympathy with noble ideals 
of political virtue, and to stimulate and strengthen 
wise progressive movements affecting the public wel- 
fare. He delighted also to use his gifts as a | 
preacher when and wherever the opportunity offered, | 
and his attachment to the gospel was earnest and | 
decided. His ecclesiastical and religious sympathies 

appear to have been especially with the Society of | 
Friends, and the service at his grave-side in Abney 
Park Cemetery was conducted by members of that 
communion and by the Rev. Dr. Kennedy, of | 
Stepney. | 
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JOAN OF ARC. 


A Story of the 


Fifteenth Century. 


DoNE 1NTO MopDERN ENGL’sS'I BY THE AUTHOR oF ‘CHRONICLES OF THE SCHONBERG-COTTA 
FAMILY.” 


XII.—PERCIVAL’S STORY (continued). 
apa little homestead of Jeanne la Pucelle 


was standing unchanged in the village | 


street of Domremy. Only last midsummer she 
had been going in and out of the cottage-door, 
no dreamer, always busy, chiefly near her 
mother, for she was the eldest daughter. 

It was a marvellous interest for me, who 


had seen her as an Angel of Peace, and an | 
Angel of War, a whole city flocking around | 
her feet as the sheep used to do in the) 
village-pasture, secure in her mere presence, | 
a victorious army spell-bound into inaction | 


before her, a defeated nation enkindled into 
fearless valour by her, to come among these 
simple people who loved her, and to the 
homely places where she had lived as a 
child, where La Pucelle d’Orleans was known 


by a pet name as Jeannette Darc, or Romée. | 
The first time I saw her village it was | 


evening, and the river was winding like a silver 
cord among the meadows. In “that valley 
of colours” the countless flowers of spring 
had not yet faded. From the meadows the 
hill sloped up softly to the edge of the forest, 
divided into patches of corn and hemp-land 
or vineyard. Beyond, the forest of oak 
stretched to the hill-tops,—ancient oaks, such 
as ours in England. 

The cottage was at the end of the village ; 
the little farm of thirty acres was her mother’s 
inheritance. 
up the hill to the edge of the forest. 

The meadows by the river-side were com- 
mon pasture. 
her turn in guarding the village flocks and 
herds there. Sometimes she had helped her 
father with the plough or cart in the hemp- 
fields. Most of her time, as the eldest girl, 
she had spent with her mother, preparing the 
family meals, washing, and often spinning; 
late into the night, to make the wool of their 
own flocks into clothing for her brothers and 
sisters. 

Simple as the life was, it was full of tle 
fountains of all poetry. And Jeanne had 


the opened eyes which see all the foun-| 


tains. 


God was in all things for her, and there- | 


fore nothing was common-place to her. 
Love was in her heart to all creatures, 
VIII. N.s. 


It sloped from the quiet river | 


Sometimes Jeanne had taken | 


| therefore no creature was common or un- 
| clean to her. Moreover, having open eyes, 
the range of the world open to her was not 
narrow. 

War was there, with its terrible revelations 
of other lands and races, and its opening up 
of human life from its heights of sacrifice to 
| its depths of humiliation and horror. 

Once her family had had to fly from 
Domremy for some days to escape the 
soldiery ; and often fugitives from ruined 
homes passed through the village. 

Many a time the Maid gave up her bed in 
her sleeping-chamber with the one little 
square window which looked across her 
father’s garden to the church, to some desti- 
tute wanderers, and passed the night by the 
chimney-corner of the dwelling-room out- 
side. 

And the dear animals were there to serve 
and be served, the poor mysterious creatures, 
so like us and so unlike us! She fed the 
calves, and milked the cows, and was recog- 
nised by the kind eyes of the gentle tame 
beasts, and as a child felt herself a power to 
| guard and guide the silly sheep and lambs, 

There is wonderful teaching in all these 
things to those who can learn ; not teaching 
they can utter in words, but which goes down 

| into the inmost being and grows in spiritual 
bone and marrow. 

And to her, her own peasant garments 
were no mere prosaic manufacture sold in 
stalls or streets at so much an ell. She had 
seen the wool shorn from the sheep and 
lambs,—the sheep dumb before her shearers ; 
she had gathered the flax, when its blue 
flowering time had passed, and spun it by her 
mother’s side. The symbols of this wonder- 
ful world were hidden from her by no vulgar 
artificial life. It is the factitious splendours 
that hide the beauty and the depths from us, 
not the lowly labours. 

It was little to her that she could not read 
or write. As she said to some divines who 
were catechizing her, “ AZessire, my King has 
other books than those you wot of.” 

And then, quiet and peaceful as her little 
| Native valley of the Meuse was, her father’s 
little farm of thirty acres touched on two 
worlds of mystery. 

The hemp-fields sloped up to the edge of 
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the primeval oak-forest, to the Bois Chesnu, 
| whose origin no man knew. And their little 
garden bordered on the cemetery close under 
the church. 
| As they say it is at Nazareth, the home of 
| the Holy Childhood, and by the Sea of 
Galilee, the wilderness and the solitary place 
| came close to the dwellings of men. 
| The peace of the flowery meadows, flooded 
and fed by the river every early spring, and 
| the busy life of the tilled fields touched close 
on the mystery of ancient forests, where a 
|few minutes brought you into dusk and 
| loneliness, out of the thought and sight of 
men. Mountains, and the sea, and forests, 
it seems to me, bring the unity and grandeur 
of God close to the little divided life of man. 

And close to the little garden where she 
grew and gathered the herbs or flowers for 
festivals, lay the resting-place of the dead. 

Not that I ever heard this was much to 
Jeanne. She had not lost any dear to her. 
None had gone from her house to be laid 
under that turf. 

And to her the departed were not there. 
They were in the land of the living. 

They were nearer to her in the church 
than in the churchyard ; by the altar than by 
the grave. 

The forest also brought to her the ghosts of 
the old Pagan Creed. The elves were be- 
lieved still to dance under the Ladies’ Tree 
(though Jeanne said she had never seen 
them). ‘The sacred well of the ancient 
heathen tribes was still exorcised and blessed 
every spring. 

And the Curé taught her the legends of 
the Saints. Antioch and Syria and Alexandria 
and Egypt were household words to her 
through her own especial saints, Catherine 
of Alexandria and Margaret of Antioch. Even 
the names of Socrates and Plato came into her 
world, through the Virgin Egyptian Princess 
who learned that there was more wisdom in 
the Child Jesus than in all the grand old 
sages she had been taught to revere. The 
shadow of the old Roman empire also fell on 
Jeanne through the Roman governor of 
Antioch who sentenced sweet St. Margaret 
| to die. And the Curé who taught her about 
the Saints taught her also the history of 
| France. 

To her, France was no mere piecing to- 
gether of states and iordships. It was one 
sacred kingdom, it was a violated Fatherland, 
the heart of the ‘holy kingdom of God. The 
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representative of “ Messire” the King of the | 


From first to last, though she could 


| 

| king was the type of all royalty, the elect 
| Heavens. 

| 


bear in silence any insult uttered against her- 
self, she would kindle and rise against any | 
insult to her king. | 

She was beloved in her village as no egotist | 
absorbed in his own dream was ever loved. 
Not a trace of the envy which besets small | 
communities, when one rises above the here- 
ditary level, seemed to cling about Jeanne, 
among her kindred and companions, so en- 
tirely unpretending had she been, never want- 
ing anything for herself, always ready to 
succour all. To them she was, as they said, 
a “very good girl, simple, and pleasant, and 
sweet.” She delighted, indeed, greatly to go 
to church, and sometimes they used to smile 
at her for being so very pious. 

“She could spin,” she said (almost her only 
boast at her trial), “as well as any woman in 
Rouen.” 

Flocks, and herds, and household cares 
could be entrusted to her. She would not 
let the creatures stray while she dreamed, or 
let the bread overbake, or the fire go out. 

She was beautiful, and strong, and tall, 
with dark expressive eyes, a high forehead, 
small hands and feet ; and she could run and 
dance as well as any, and weave garlands 
under the “ Fair May” tree. As she grew 
older she did not care very much for games. 
But little was known in the village about her 
visions. 

One boy remembered how, when he was a 
little child and sick, Jeanne had nursed him 
patiently and tenderly till he got well. 

The bell-ringer could tell how she gave | 
him once some little cakes (/unes) because 
he had forgotten to ring the church-bells 
which made her know the sacred hours when 
to kneel and pray with other Christians, in 
the fields, and she wanted him never to for- 
get again. 

Church-bells were always a peculiar delight 
to her. And it was well for her. For the time 
came when for terrible months they were all 
the religious rites left to her, the only signs 
that linked her solitude to the Church Uni- 
versal, 

Another could remember her giving up her 
bed to some poor fugitive, and spending the 
night by the fireside in the outer room. 

All could recall her spinning and working 
by her mother’s side, skilful at the distaff, 
no dreamer, busy and capable and strong. 
But the memories were chiefly of her love of | 
prayer, and her readiness to help,—of little 








gifts and kindnesses and services, for agerd. | 


was one of those who, however poor, had | 
always something to give. 
Yet dearly as she loved the young girls her 
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scompanions, and dearly as they loved her— 
Haumette, who sometimes shared her bed in 
her little chamber, and wept so bitterly when 
she went away—Guillemette, and especially 
little Mengette, her pet and darling—they 
could none of them tell much about her visions 
and voices. She never prattled about her 
plans. She had the gift of silence. Her compa- 
nions knew she delighted to be at church, and 
would often kneel in the fields “‘ as if before 
God,” and they had seen her often in tears 
at her devotions. Sometimes, boys and girls 
as they all were, they would laugh at her for 
being devout beyond her years. But she 
never justified herself by speaking of her 
revelations ; not even in confession, or to 
her parents. 

Perhaps her reticence was inherited from 
her father, who loved her with that tender 
sternness of paternal love which would have 
made him drown her with his own hands rather 
than let her go forth unsheltered among the 
soldiers, and which afterwards, it is said, 
broke his heart, when she was burned, so 
that he scarcely survived her. Whilst from 
her mother, Isabelle Romée, the peasant- 
heiress, perhaps came the fire, steady and 
glowing, which kept the mother’s heart warm 
through twenty-five years of wrong and widow- 
hood to right her daughter’s memory at last. 

It was from her mother she learned the 
Creed, the Lord’s Prayer, and the Hail 
Mary, besides all the unspoken sermons 
good daughters learn from good mothers. 

It was afterwards, from the confessions 
wrung from her in the interrogations of the 
prosecution, that I learned how her “ voices” 
came to her, and how, in the silence, her 
vocation deepened. It was afterwards that I 
learned the story of her visions and _ her 
voices. 

It was drawn from her by the interroga- 
tions of the divines at Poitiers, and of her 
enemies at Rouen, and never varied. 

She was thirteen years of age when she 


first heard a voice of God which called her. | 


It was on a summer-day, at noon, in the 
garden of her father beside the church, on 
her right hand. “ A great light came with it ;” 
she “seldom heard the voice without the 
light.” 

The first time, she was “amazed and sore 
afraid.” But she took courage and found the 
voice was “worthy.” The third time she knew 
it was the voice of an angel. Before long 
she found it was the Archangel Michael, 
mighty in battle, and guardian of France. 

At first the only command was to be a 
good child and go often to church. Then 


| he told her of the piteous state of the king- 
| dom of France, and that one day she would 
have to go thither. 

A multitude of angels were around him, 
and when they vanished she wept, and 
longed that they would take her with them. 
St. Michael told her St. Catherine and St. 
Margaret would come and tell her what she 
should do. And they came: the virgin- 
martyrs whose stories, brought by the Cru- 
saders from the mystic East, the Curé had 
told her. 

The light unfolded into glorious crowned 
faces and forms, the voices into a clear com- 
mand. She was to go to France and save 
the kingdom. 

The voices were very beautiful and sweet, 
“moult douces et belles.” She oftenest 
spoke of them as “ her voices.” And thence- 
forth she dedicated herself in perpetual 
maidenhood to God. But still she told no 
one, until the hour had come. 

But the misery of France deepened.. The 
divisions spread ; the Burgundians and Eng- 
lish overran the land. Her king Charles was 
called in mockery *‘the king of Bourges.” 

The voices became clearer and more fre- 
quent, two or three times a week, until at 
last they told her distinctly to go to Van- 
couleurs, the nearest town in the valley, to 
the Captain Robert de Baudricourt, who 
would give her men to escort her to the king. 

With the definite call came the terror. 
The joyful heavenly light and the beautiful 
sweet voices were driving her into the wil- 
derness. ‘The desert, in all its dearth and 
ruggedness, exile from mother, father, home, 
friends, lay before her ; so that, “had it not 
been the will of God, she had rather have 
been torn by four horses than have gone 
forth to France.” 

But there was no doubt and no lingering. 
“‘ She could no longer stay where she was.” 

The hour had come ; and, as her first step, 
she went from home to stay with her uncle 
Durand Laxart, at the village of Burey-en- 
Vaux. 

Perhaps she felt some inward sympathy 
with him. He was the first who believed in 
her visions. 

After staying a week with him she told him 
| the commands under which she believed she 
| lay. 
| He was amazed ; but she reminded him of 
| the prophecy current in the district, that a 
| young maiden from the Marches of Lorraine 

was to undo the mischief another woman 
(Isabella, the wicked queen-mother) had 
wrought. 
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He was moved by her conviction. 
consented to take her to the Sieur de Baudri- 
court. This was in May: one of the Maid’s 
four Mays—at Vaucouleurs, at Orleans, at 
Compiégne, and at Rouen. 

The peasant uncle led the peasant girl, in 
her woven red woollen jacket, into the pre- 
sence of the governor. 

She knew the governor from others “ by 
her voices.” 

She “came from the Lord,” she said. “ The 
kingdom belonged not to the Dauphin but to 
the Lord, from whom the Dauphin held it 
‘en commande ;’ that by mid-Lent deliver- 
ance would be brought to him, that the | 
kingdom would be his, and that she herself 
would lead him to his consecration and 
crowning.” 

“Who is thy lord?” 
Baudricourt. 

“The King of Heaven,” she said. 

The governor considered her mad, and 
recommended her uncle to box her ears and 
take her back to her father. 

Yet it is probable, that even in that first 
interview she won, among the knights and 
soldiers who stood near, the first believers in | 
her mission. 

She returned to her parents, and from that 
time her father grew anxious and watched 
her, preferring her death to such dishonour 
as her going forth unsheltered to the army. 

They tried to persuade her to marry. 

But they dealt gently with her. Perhaps 
all the time her mother, who survived to | 
clear her name to all the world, believed in 
her; perhaps even her father, whom after- 
wards her death brought to the grave, be- 
lieved her, and ¢herefore shrank and held her | 
back. At last they suffered her to go and | 
stay again with her Uncle Laxart, to take | 
care of her aunt, who was ill. 

She felt too surely that this was a farewell 
to her home. But she said so to no one. 

Only afterwards she sent to beg her 
parents’ pardon for departing without their 
leave. 

Yet, she said, “had I had a hundred 
fathers and mothers, and been a king’s 
daughter, I must have gone.” 

Her uncle took her again to Vaucouleurs. 
There she lived with the wife of a cartwright, 
called Henri le Royer. “A simple, good, 
gentle girl,” he said; “helping his wife 
|with the spinning and housework,” and 
| spending what time she could on her knees 
| in prayer, especially at early mass and before 
‘the image of the Virgin and Child in the 
jery pt under the church. 


said the Sire de 








He | 


She was bound to a hard combat, she 
knew, and in the death-like shadows and 
silence of the crypt she gathered strength. 
What is all this earth but a crypt to those who 
have heard the heavenly voices and seen the 
glorious forms of the victors crowned ? 

Her mission was no secret now. 

A young man-at-arms, Jean de Metz, who 
had no doubt seen her before the governor, 


| came to speak with her. 


“Ma mie,” he said, “ what are you doing 
here? Must the king be driven from the 
kingdom and we all become English ?” 

“‘T am come hither,” she: said, “to bid 
Robert de Baudricourt take me to the king. 
But he takes no heed of me or my words; 
and, nevertheless, before mid-Lent I must 
needs be before the king, though I should 
wear out my legs to the knee. For none 


else in the world—kings, nor dukes, nor 


daughter of the King of Scots,* can recover 
the kingdom, and there is no help but in me. 
And certes, I had far rather spin beside my 
poor mother, for this is not my state of life ; 


| but I must needs go and do it, because my 


Lord wills it.” 

“Who is thy lord?” said Jean de Metz. 

“ He is God,” she replied. 

And he, brave and true, believed her, and 
placed his hands in hers, reverently as in a 
priest’s or a feudal lord’s, and swore that, God 


| helping, he would take her to the king, “and 


when would she go?” 

“ Better now than to-morrow,” she said. 
‘“‘ Better to-morrow than the day after.” 

And thus the Maid enlisted the first 
soldier of the army wherewith she was to 
recover France. ‘The second was Bertrand 
de Boulangy. Both revered her asa saint to 
the end, and said that an evil thought was 
impossible beside her. 

The belief in her spread and deepened. 

The Duke of Lorraine, who was ill, sent 
to seek her advice, as one endowed with 
supernatural power, and consulted her about 
his sickness. It is said she counselled him 
to amend his life, and to return to his good 
wife, from whom he was separated. 

At length the Governor, the Sieur de 
Baudricourt, had to listen. He brought a 
priest to exorcise her. 

Jeanne was quite ready for the test ; but 
she gently blamed not the governor, but the 
curé. “He had confessed her,” she said, 
“and he ought to have known better.” 
To confess her, no doubt, was to justify 
her. 


” 





* Charles had thought of flight to Scotland. 
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The cause of the Maid was won. 

The whole of the little town contributed 
to her equipment, uniting their narrow means 
to buy her armour, helmet, hauberk, tunic, 
and all the military equipment it was thought 
right for her to wear. 

One citizen joined with her uncle to buy 
her a horse. 

The governor still delayed, but on the 
day when we English won our last victory, 
the “Battle of the Herrings,” it is said she 
went to him once more, and said that the 
Dauphin had sustained a great injury, and 
that in the name of God she must go. 

“Go, then,” he said at last, “ and let what 


And so, with six men-at-arms, she went 
forth on her perilous way through the dis- 
ordered land, and many of the people wept 
and followed her with supplications and bene- 
dictions, and many an anxious care. 

But she had no care. Her escort, she 
felt, was more than those six who were in 
sight. “Her brothers of Paradise were 
And as she went she said, 
“It is for this that I was born.” 


XIIIL—ELAINE’S STORY. 


Ir was late in June when Peter the Wright 
came back to us, 

He brought with him a young orphan girl 
from the north-eastern borders of France, 
near Burgundy, to be a daughter to his good 
wife Margery: a quiet, silent, helpful crea- 





ture, with a grave sadness in the dark eyes 
and the pale face, and a hopeless yearning, as | 
of a life in some way closed before it had | 
opened. | 

At first Margery’s welcome was not very | 
cordial. But the gentle, broken-spirited | 
creature by degrees stole into her place in 
the foster-mother’s home and heart. 

She seemed to have a thirst for work, as 
other young creatures for play. No thresh- | 
old was so clean, and no hearth so bright as | 
Margery’s. And into the church at all spare | 
hours she used to creep, as a dog into the | 
sunshine, or a sick child to its mother’s knee. 

From amusements she shrank. At first we | 
sought to win her to join the young maidens | 
of the manor and the village in dance and | 
song, thinking it would in time make her 
feel less an orphan and an exile. 

But though she would not seldom smile, 
and even now and then laugh amidst her 
work, an irrepressible sadness made her eyes | 
fill and her lips quiver at any merry-making. 
Father Adam also, who confessed her, | 
generally a friend to all healthful play for | 


young creatures, said she were better left to 
herself. 

Peter brought us sad tidings enough. My 
brothers in captivity, Owen wounded, the 
siege of Orleans raised, the armies of Eng- 
land, so long accustomed to victory, beaten 
back, our leaders captive and slain, and all 
through the magical arts of a young peasant 
girl, whom rumour declared to be a sor- 
ceress, an unmaidenly creature going about 
with the soldiers, clothed in manly armour, 
in deadly league with Satan and all his 
hosts. 

How else, every one said, could the 
soldiers of Henry V., the victors of Agin- 
court and Verneuil, the Conquerors of Nor- 
mandy and the better part of France, sud- 
denly be checked, and baffled, and beaten, 
without an addition to the enemies’ force 
save this one peasant maid ? 

3ut sad as Peter’s tidings were, he him- 
self was not sad. A strange and unaccount- 
able change had come over him. He was 
grave and silent indeed, as usual—more than 
usual ; but all the restlessness and irritability 
had gone from his face and bearing, and at 
times there was an upward glance as of one 
who was not so much yearning as seeing. 
It was as if he had seen a vision of angels. 

Peter went far oftener to the church, and 
his bearing towards Father Adam had greatly 
changed. Altogether, there was a softness, 
and a peace, and a humbleness about him, 
as of one who abode under the shadow of 
some great presence. 

Peter was never a man to be questioned. 
But to me his secret soon came out. 

His Book, the Book, the English New 
Testament, was dearer to him than ever. 

And from time to time he asked me to 
translate it for the orphan girl Claudette, to 
whom in his broken French he had told 
many stories from it. 

In old days he used to make me choose 
the “woes” to the Pharisees and hypocrites, 
“ Depart from me, ye cursed, in that ye did 
it not,” and his dark eyes would kindle under 
his bushy white eyebrows, as he said, “ Yes, 
He shall judge the world in righteousness. 
Only it is long in coming.” 

3ut now he chose the invitations—the 
“Come unto Me,” the “ Learn of Me,” the 


| ‘* Follow Me.” 


At first I thought it was for the sake of 
the orphan girl who was wont to sit at my 
feet as I read, drinking in every syllable, as 
if she feared to let fall a sacred drop of 
sacramental wine, 

But one evenins, as we sate under the old 
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oak of his cottage-door, I saw such a look of 
adoration and joy come over the rugged face 
that I could not but speak. 

“The Old Book is dearer than ever to 
thee,” I said. 

“The same as ever,” he replied, “‘and yet 
altogether different, as the world is different 
if at sunrise you turn to the west or to the 
east. 

“TI used to have great pride in the woes 
to the Pharisees ; for they, thought I, were | 
the worldly priests and friars, and the covet- | 
ous rich men. | 

But I have found that the Pharisees were | 
me, setting myself above others, and saying, 
‘I thank Thee I am not as these.’ 

“ But chiefly it is because of this : 

“The Book has ceased to be to me only 
a record of things that are past. It is a 
revelation of the things that always are. 

“‘T thought it was a picture-book of olden | 
times, and I find it a lifting up here and | 
there of a veil over all times, from the begin- | 
ning till to-day and for ever. 

“Tt is as if you went into a great church | 
full of what you thought were paintings on | 
the windows, and all at once you found they 
were not paintings, but openings through glass, | 
crystal-clear, into bits of a real world outside. | 

“ Think of the difference. 

“T see a picture of David, and the sheep- | 
folds, and his smiting Goliath. 

“T read of Moses bringing water from the 
rock. 

“T read of the waves of the Red Sea} 
standing up as a crystal wall for the passage 
of Israel. 

“T read of the Apostles changed from 
trembling fugitives into men without fear, 
rejoicing to be beaten and suffer shame for 
Christ. 

“T read of women turning to flight armies 
of the aliens. 

“And all at once, looking out of one of 
these windows, I see David ¢here, fresh from 
the sheep-folds, with the giant at his feet and 
the hosts fleeing. 

“T see Moses ¢here, the waves smitten 
back, the rock smitten into fountains. 

“* T see victorious armies kept back as by 
walls of sea, or of fire ; hunted hares turned 
into heroes, by the presence of one poor weak 
woman. 

“More, unspeakably more! I see the | 
Image of the Lord Christ there, not in stone | 
or wood, or dead on across, but pleading | 
for reconciliation at the risk of death, driving | 
away sinful women and smiting sinful men | 
into virtue by a purity their consciences | 


| 
\ 
| 
| 





|‘fear not,’ and 





acknowledge, protecting a whole city by a 
all in the likeness of a 
humble peasant girl, who confesses her sins 
like any of us, and says always, ‘I am 
nothing, but I come from Messire, my King.’ 

“My King; yes, her King and ours. 

“ No more a king far off in Galilee, or far 
up in the clouds, but here. 

““T have seen—I have seen the burnt 
villages, the wasted fields, the murdered 
women and children. For we did evil in 
France ; we wrought ruin. But now, it is 
no more only God in Judea, Christ in Galilee, 
or in Heaven; but Christ in France, at 


| Orleans, this May day, and we all zz His 


kingdom, as much those of us He rebukes 
and repels as those He sustains and suc- 
cours.” 

“You speak in parables, Peter,” I said. 

“No parables, mistress,” he said. 
speak of Joan the Maid.” 

And then he told me all the wonderful 
story, and I could not but wonder and 
believe. 

“But,” I said, “what joy for us is this? 
If the Maid is from God, God is against 
England, and we are lost rebels, enemies of 
heaven.” 

“God is against us,” he said, “as a man 
against the son whom he loveth and chasten- 
eth. He chasteneth. That means, His own 


Tm I 


| hand is on us, and that being true, what does 


the pain matter, or the blows? It is His 
hand, the Father’s! And I had thought, I 
had moaned, that He had left the world 
alone.” 

“What does Percival think?” I asked. 

“Sir Percival does not so much “fink,” 
Peter replied. ‘He has opened his eyes 
and he sees.” 

“And Owen?” I said. 

“Sir Owen thinks as the majority do, 
Peter replied. 

“Tf this be so,” I said, “the French 
prison is more freedom to Percival than the 
English camp.” 

And then the old man told me what 
Percival had told him that night near 
Orleans. 

And I was sad: not so much that Perci- 
val should be a priest, as for that he said 
that to him all lands were alike. 

Whilst to me all lands would indeed have 
been alike, but only zz#4 him—or, alas ! with- 
out him. 

Were we, was Cecilie, was I nothing to 
him ? 

3ut Peter, answering, I suppose, the quiver 
of pain on my face, said— 
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“He did but mean to make his ransoming 
seem of no moment, that all might be spent 
on Sir Owen.” 

And when, that night, as Cecilie and I in 
our little chamber looked out for a last sight 
of the starry sky through the window, round 
which the honeysuckle Percival had planted 


could gather for Owen.” 

“Ransom Owen,” I said, “and let Per- 
cival be a prisoner and an exile?” 

She looked up as if quite surprised at my 
objection. 

“ Percival would think it quite natural and 
necessary,” she said. 

To her also, then, it seemed quite natural 
that Percival’s life, or mine, or the whole 





world’s should be poured out in ransom for | 


Owen’s, melted like one pearl to enrich the 


| 
| wine-cup of his festive life ! 
| 
| 


But what if Percival were, as he was to me, 


| the one precious pearl, and Owen’s life the | 


| Javish wine to dissolve it, and be no better 
for the waste? 


| : : 
| fice was natural in the heavenly kingdom. 


In the lower kingdom the lower feeds the | 


| 
| higher. 


In the higher the higher is sacrificed to the | 


lower. 

| The mother for the child, the Christ for 
| the lost, God for man. 

| Not by any paradox, but by high necessity, 
| because in the true life which is love, gain is 
| not in getting, but in giving. 

| Breathing is burning. Growing is expend- 
| ing. Dying is the seed bursting the prison 
| of the husk. 

Selfishness being death, losing self is life. 

Sacrifice is not a purchase of immunity 
from sacrifice—it is fire, it is liberty, it is 
life ; it is all natural in the life of love. 

And every day I had prayed beside the 
| mother’s crucifix; and every day I was pre- 
} sent at the feast which is a sacrifice, at the 
| perpetual sacrifice which is the perpetual 
feast. 

And yet I had been so slow to learn this, 
especially for Percival ! 

I chafed and grudged that he, the eldest 
{and the best, should be sacrificed to the 
| youngest and the least worthy; that the 
| fullest love, the richest cup, should be 
| 





Owen’s; the old lands, Cecilie’s love, the | 
| future of the family; while Percival, im- | 


poverished, exiled, contentedly abandoned 


to his sacrifice, should have nothing left to | 


give but himself. 
| 


was climbing, and I told her ail, she also said, | 
“* He did but mean we should spend all we | 


Yet in one sense, she was right, this sacri- | 


So little did I know what riches and 
poverty were, of what love means. 

But every one acquiesced, easily enough. 
Our aunt and Sir Richard also thought it 
quite natural that their future son-in-law 
should be considered before Percival ; and 
if Percival had indeed a vocation to the 
priesthood, what could be more convenient 
and fortunate, and make everything fit in 
better for every one ? 

And so we all gave up what we could ; 
Cecilie every one of her girlish trinkets and 
jewels; all of us lands in mortgage, and 
whatever luxuries could be spared. 

And by degrees the ransom was being 
raised; and in a few weeks, every one 
trusted, Peter would go back to France, find 
out the castle where my brothers were in 
captivity; and Owen, no doubt, with the 
stipulation he was not to fight against the 
French, would be restored to home and 
Cecilie—his home, his castle, his lands, his 
bride. 
| And Percival? 

He might live for God in some foreign 
monastery. 

And I? 

I might die, and before long every one 
| would die, and then all things would, no 
doubt, be set right. 





| 


| 
| 


| 
| XIV.—PERCIVAL’S STORY. 
| Arlast a cold fear began to creep over me 
| that the spell of the Lady Blanche'’s beauty 
'and grace were wrapping Owen, like the 
| knights in the legends, in an enchantment 
which would make all common life and dear 
| familiar home delights tame and cold to him. 
| The lady taught him Italian. She said 
| he was too gentle and courteous for those 
| northern deserts. He should go and take 
| service in Italy, where foreign soldiers of 
| valour and conduct would always make their 
| mark. 

It was long since we had spoken much of 
home —the present brought such a bewil- 
dering dazzle of changing pleasures and con- 
trasts; the gay parties at the chase, or the 
more perilous fascination of the lessons. in 
the castle. 

At length one day a pedlar came to the 
castle, with a pack of draperies and luxuries 
for the ladies. His attention seemed fixed 
in a peculiar manner on Owen and me, At 
first he seemed to waver between us. But 
at last, unable to attract Owen, who was 
| occupied in assisting the Lady Blanche to 
some momentous decision between gold and 

silver embroidery, he directed his efforts to 
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me, and slipped a packet into my hand, say- 
ing in broken English, “ It is for the brother 
with the dark eyes—no one but him. Give 
me a token to say to those who sent me I 
have been faithful to my trust.” 

A ring of Owen’s lay on the table; he had 
been thinking of exchanging it. I took it 


hastily, having not a moment for thought, ; 


and gave it to the man. 


In a short time the pedlar departed, de- | 


claring he had a long journey before him and 
could not delay. 

When Owen and I were alone, I gave him 
the packet. 

He changed colour; not flushing, but 
growing for a moment, it seemed to me, grey 
and old, as he read the letter. 

“It is to say they will soon send the 
ransom by Peter,” he said, and then he fell 
into a muse, 

“It is perplexing,” he said at last, tossing 
back his hair. ‘I had thought ransom was 
impossible, and I was half thinking of aban- 
doning the war and going to serve in Italy, 
which I may do, I believe, when I like, with- 
out ransom.” 

I was dumb. 

“You could not but be glad I should 
abandon this war,” he resumed almost fret- 
fully, “ believing as you and Peter seem to 
do, that this peasant maid is as an angel of 
God.” 

“To abandon the war is one thing,” I 
replied; “but to abandon England, and 
home, and ¥ 

“ T abandon nothing and no one,” he inter- 
rupted me hastily. ‘Of course, Italy was 
only on the way home; a little way round.” 
And he would say no more. 

That night I had my last conflict on that 
ground concerning Cecilie. 

He had her dear writing; she was no 
great scholar; and I had seen the precious 
half-childish letters I knew so well. 

And to him they seemed not as the blessed, 
inspiring, liberating touch of her kind hand, 
but as a fetter. 

Could it be possible that for his sake and 
Cecilie’s, still to “‘ take care of him” and of 
her, I might yet have to put away the knife 
and the fire from my own heart, to find that 
the offering had been accepted, and that 
from the heavens came a voice bidding me 





‘not to take the knife or kindle the fire, but 


to let things be; to wait and watch, and the 
best for Cecilie—even for Owen—might even 
yet be a rapture of fulfilled joy for me? 

To pour out all the oil for our lamp of life 
to feed the flame of another life may be 


worth while ; but to pour it into a broken 
vessel simply to be wasted ! 

In loving, we can only really love what 
| really exists. If what Cecilie loved proved a 
| dream, then she must have been dreaming in 
'so loving, and any waking, though it might 
be thought anguish, was better than dreaming. 

Might not the true life for her, as for me, 
: yet be used, dogether to take care of him? 
There is no mating for creatures really of 
| different race. Were not Owen and Cecilie 
| really creatures of different spiritual race, and 
might not this lady and Owen, charming, 
delighting, deceiving, undeceiving, trying, 
tormenting each other as they surely would, 
be really a truer whole, fitting in as broken 
fragments into each other’s characters ? 

But, thank God, weak as I was, I had 
lived too much in truth for that lie to live 
long in me. 

Owen was Owen, and no dream ; Cecilie 
was Cecilie, and her love was her very self, no 
dream; and to take care of Owen meant no 
love of a dream-Owen, however beautiful ;. 
no letting go of the real Owen into false and 
fairy enchantments, however sweet; but to 
save him, to rescue him, to win him to his 
true self for himself and Cecilie. 

And rising from vain tossing on my bed, 
once more that night I took in spirit my 
mother’s hand, and promised to do her 
bidding. 

And another Hand held mine. 

And, so, the next morning I rose early 
and prayed for Owen as if he had been in 
a magician’s cave, as he was. There was 
nothing else to be done. 

And the next day a company of guests 
arrived, fresh from the battle of La Pataye, 
the first in which our England was defeated 
in the open field. And the Lady Blanche 
gleamed forth in all her charm and gracious- 
ness, shining equally on all. And for the 
moment the magician’s cave was open to the 
daylight, and that evening Owen read those 
few precious lines of Cecilie’s, which I never 
saw, again and again, and said— 

“She is sweet and fresh as an English 
spring-flower—violet, primrose, hyacinth. 
When shall we breathe the dear familiar 
wholesome air again ?” 

These new guests were the three young 
Seigneurs de Mailly from the Dauphin’s 
court at Chinon,—and they had much to say 
about the Maid. 








Of these three young seigneurs two wete 
brothers and the third was a cousin. 
varied in their estimate of the Maid. 


They 





Sir Bertrand, the eldest, was a languid and 
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‘* She held the poor bruised head.” 


polished courtier, well acquainted with the 
favourite, La Trémouille. 

He saw of Jeanne about as much as the 
Lady Blanche could see, and greatly admired 
her insight and discrimination. He con- 
sidered the Maid to bea half-mad enthusiast, 
of whom it might be expedient, for political 
reasons, to make use, because the common 
people believed in her, and would fight for 
her. But the less she could be listened to 
the better, and so much the sooner she could 
be thrown aside when the work was done. 
Beside her, there was no repose to be had. 





A victory, with her, meant not a resting-place 
for feasting and congratulations, but a step 
towards further battle and conquest ; and if 
life were to be one series of enterprises and 
sacrifices, conquest and life itself he deemed 
were scarce worth having at the price. 

The second brother was an active and 
able captain, and he asserted that whatever 
might be the source of her wisdom, the Maid 
had a marvellous capacity for war—seizing 
the enemy’s weak points, seeing at once the 
best routes to take, and the right moments 
for action or repose, with an insight which 
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made her advice at the council as efficacious 
as her presence in the field; quick-sighted 
and keen-witted, with a calm courage and 
self-possession never disturbed. 

The third seigneur was a simple and loyal 
young soldier, whose face lighted up when- 
ever he spoke of the Maid. The general 
chill and carping criticism about her kept 
him usually silent; but one day I found the 
child Beatrice questioning him, with her 
searching eyes drinking in his words, and his 
eyes kindling and his voice deepening whilst 
he told her all he knew of Jeanne. 

Like the young Seigneur Gui de Laval, in 
writing to his mother, he said it was 
“heavenly to be near her—so simple, so 
pious, so noble and gracious was she.” 
“ Her festivity was to go to church ; and she 
made the camp as sacred as a church to some 
of us,” he said, turning to me. “To fight 
under her banner was like fighting beside my 
own mother, and that means something in 
a camp. It meant the difference between 
heaven and hell to me. Her goodness was 
not a bondage ; she made us feel it freedom. 
She could be as playful as a good child. She 
would not suffer an oath in her hearing, but 
she permitted the veteran La Hire to soften 
the breaking of his inveterate habit by swear- 
ing “ by his baton.” 

From him I first began fully to understand 
what a ceaseless conflict her life was, and how 
tangled and thorny were the ways, to her, 
which from outside looked like a triumphal 
procession. 

The first stage in her journey into the 
wilderness was the journey from Vaucouleurs 
to Chinon. By the end of the eleven days 
which this occupied, the six men-at-arms who 
escorted her had ceased to have any doubts 
as to her mission. Their way lay through a 
hostile country ; she had no fear, and her only 
trouble was that it was not considered safe 
for her to attend mass daily in the churches. 

At the end of those eleven days she arrived 
outside Chinon, and then began her ceaseless 
warfare with the selfishness and sloth which 
were the real ruin of France—the ceaseless 
hostility which, though put down again and 
again, was never overcome, the jealousy and 
hatred of the worthless favourite La Tré- 
mouille, the cold-hearted Archbishop of 
Rheims, and all who loved their own ease, 
or their success at court, more than their 
country or duty. 

The conflict began with their endeavouring 
to prevent her seeing the king. It ended by 
their preventing his lifting a finger to save her 
from the death of fire. 








Their first point was to hinder her entering 
the castle. 

But the city of Orleans, which in its sore 
distress had heard of the succour promised 
through her, sent a deputation to entreat the 
king to listen. 

And her two first knightly friends, Jean de 
Metz and Bertrand de Boulangy, who had 
escorted her from Vaucouleurs, bore such wit- 
ness to her that this objection was overcome. 

At her first interview, King Charles, to test 
her, pretended he was not the king. But 
she was not to be misled. 

Gradually the faith in her spread and 
deepened. 

The monks who had been sent to inquire 
into her life at Domremy came back with a 
favourable report. Nothing but good was to 
be heard of her in her native valley. 

Grave theologians questioned her, and 
great ladies came to see her. She met every 
one with the dignity and ease, the gaiety and 
sweetness natural to her. But in secret she 
wept and prayed much. 

One thing at last greatly moved the king. 
He had doubts about his own birth and his 
right to the kingdom. These he had 
breathed to no one, but had laid especially 
in one solemn secret prayer before God. 

This secret doubt and silent prayer the 
Maid met and answered by saying to him 
one day with an authority she never other- 
wise used in speaking to him, having the 
profoundest reverence for royalty. This 
once she used the unwonted “thou” to her 
sovereign. “Je te dis,” she said, “de la 
part de Messire”—“I say to thee from my | 
King, thou art the true heir of France and 
son of the king.” 

This was her secret sign to the king, as 
revealed afterwards, though never to be 
wrung from her by months of torturing cross- 
questioning. 

After this he consented to her being sub- 
jected for three weeks to a sifting examina- 
tion by various bishops and divines at 
Poitiers. 

She told them of her visions and her 
voices ; how they commanded her to go and 
help France, and in spite of her tears she had 
to obey aid had come. 

“ Jeanne,” said Guilleaume Aymeri, at this 
examination, “ you ask for men-at-arms, but 
if God wills that the English depart there is 
no need for men-at-arms, since the will of 
God alone can discomfit them.” 

“ In the name of God,” she said, “ the men- 
at-arms will do battle, and God will give the 
victory.” 
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Then Séguin, a Dominican friar, who 
spoke the Limousin patois, “a very sour 
man,” wanted her to tell what language her 
voices spoke. 

“ Better than yours,” she replied. | 

He was aggrieved at this attack upon his 
language, and in retaliation, questioned her 
faith. 

“Do you believe in God?” he asked. 

“More than you do,” she said. 

Then he retorted that he would give her 
no soldiers ui til she gave some sign of her 
mission. 

“In the name of God,” she replied, “I 
am not come to Poitiers to give a sign. But 
take me to Orleans and I will show you the 
signs wherefore I was sent.” 

“There is more in the books of our Lord 
than in your books,” she said. 

The nobleness of Séguin triumphed over | 
his temper, and he himself reported this 
against himself. 

The examination at Poitiers lasted three 
weeks, and all the time her conduct was 
continually watched. 

The result was that the divines pronounced | 
decidedly for her ; the captains marvelled at 
her aptitude for war; the good Queen 
Yolande, and all noble matrons and maidens 
who learned to know her, delighted in her 
simplicity, modesty, and goodness ; and the 
people declared she was a messenger of God, 
many who went to see her, doubtful and sus- 
picious, leaving her with tears of homage and 
sympathy. 

The young Duke d’Alengon, a prince of 
the blood, was so won by her simplicity and 
dignity, that seeing the grace and ease with 
which she rode beside the king, he presented | 
her with a charger. 

And all the time she continued “ simple as | 
ever” as at Domremy, and “ speaking little.” | 

And so at last the king gave her a 
“household,” an army was raised, and she | 
was sent to Orleans, there to raise the siege 
and so to show the sign she was sent to give. 
Which I had seen. 

“She will not have her reward on earth,” 
the young Seigneur de Mailly said. ‘“ Our 
coin is not hers. Gifts and splendours are 
nothing to her. She lavishes them on the | 
poor. She moves easily and royally amidst 
the nobles and knights and ladies, gracious 
and considerate and unencumbered as a born 
princess. Which indeed she is. Pure and 
free with the glow and purity of self-sacri- | 
ficing love. ‘Those who are near her are 
made pure not by the presence of ice, but 
by the glow of fire.” 








xv. 
THE Maid had not lingered a day in 
Orleans after the raising of the siege. 


Gloriously simple all questions of sowing | 
and reaping, of rewards and punishments | 
become to a life such as hers, which is simply | 


love. 

There can be no reaping for love but the 
harvest of good to the beloved. ‘There are 
no rewards to love but the success and the 
progress of its work. Included in these is 
of course the love of the beloved ; but this 
in endlessly graduated measure, according 
to the capacity and capability of the being 
loved. 

From God, infinite love for our finite. 

From equal beings equal ceaseless vibra- 
tion of equal love. 

From the child to the mother an occa- 
sional responsive smile for a heaven of sun- 
shine, until the child, by being cared for and 
brooded over, itself grows through such care 
and brooding, fervour and frost of love, to 
its full stature and equality of being and of 
love. 

It was reward to Jeanne that Orleans was 
saved, that the people were free and happy ; 
and, as far as it showed this, their enthusi- 
astic gatherings around her were her reward. 
It was reward to her warm heart that grate- 
ful hearts should love her, and that, loving, 
they should delight to give. 

But the clamour of praise and admiration, 
the “robes of silk and velvet trimmed with 
richest furs,’ were no reward. Money was 
of use because of the poor; but money 
gained by pillage, stolen bread, she would 
not touch even when there was no other. 

It was not that she painfully denied herself 
luxuries and human praise. In the coinage 
of the kingdom where she dwelt they were 
simply valueless. 

On Sunday morning, the 8th of May, the 
English army retreated from Orleans. On 
Monday the Maid left for the court of 
Charles. 

There all the forces of inertness gathered 
against her. 

To her first week of combat and victory 
succeeded a weary month of conflict against 
sloth and envy and intrigue. 

The raising of the siege of Orleans had its 
advantages even for the most slothful. It 
spared them the necessity of further flight. 

But Jeanne’s next enterprise, the crown- 
ing of Charles at Rheims, involved vigorous 
advance, a perilous journey of many leagues, 


| the recapture of many cities, and against this 
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La Trémouille and the courtiers set them 
selves with all the blind heavy force of in- 
dolent human souls that were dragging them- 
selves down to the level of dead matter. 

She entreated for soldiers, for permission 
only to go forth with those who were eager 
to fight. 

Before the raising of the siege of Orleans 
the king’s treasurer had told him that the 
royal finances were reduced to four crowns. 
But Jeanne demanded no money, no fresh 
soldiers, only to be allowed to use the forces 
eager to be employed. She implored for 
work. And the king gave her magnificent 
dinners, a household with squires and grooms, 
a royal embrace, and the right to carry on 
her shield the lilies of France. 

A weary month she waited, chafing at the 


delay, while they held counsels, and la-| 


mented their poverty and the strength of the 
English and Burgundians. 

She mourned and secretly wept over these 
ignoble hesitations ; for all the while, from 
all the desolated land, went up the cry of the 
“great pity” which had moved the angels, 
the moan of the helpless and the starving. 
And, moreover, she was pressed on by the 
conviction that her time was short. She 
said she herself should not last more than a 
year—“ ne durerait guére plus d’un an ”—and 
that they should make the best use of this 
year, for she had much yet to do. 

Dunois remained true to her, and the 
Duke d’Alencon, and all loyal soldiers and 
patriots, whether veteran captains or young 
knights. And the divines, such as the great 
Gerson, followed her with sanction and bene- 
diction. 

But the chancellor of the kingdom, the 
Archbishop of Rheims, could not endure her 
rapid action; and the courtiers could not 
endure any action at all; the world and the 
flesh were against her; and still the court 
would not move. 

At length, one day, Dunois took her to 
the chamber where the king was holding 
private conference with Christopher d’Har- 
court, Bishop of Castres, his confessor, and 
the former chancellor of the kingdom, Robert 
le Macon. 

She knocked at the door, and when she 
was admitted, she threw herself at the feet of 
the king, and clasping his knees, she said— 

** Gentle Dauphin, hold no more such long 
counsels. But come as soon as possible to 
Rheims to receive the crown which is your 
right.” 

Christopher d’Harcourt asked if her voices 
had told her that. 


“Yes,” she said ; “I am sorely pricked to 
the heart touching this thing.” 

“ Would you not,” said D’Harcourt, “ tell 
us here, before the king, how your voices 
speak to you ?” 

“‘T understand,” she said, blushing, “ what 
you would ask, and I will tell you wil- 
lingly.” 

The king, seeing her much moved, cour- 
teously asked if she really wished to explain 
herself with others present. 

She said she was quite willing. And then 
she told how when she was harassed with 
the doubts which people opposed to her 
mission, she went apart and prayed to God, 
moaning that men would not believe her; 
and when her prayer was finished, she heard 
a voice which said to her, “ Fille Dé, va, va, 
va! Je serai 4 ton aide; va! ”—‘ Daughter 
of God, go, go, go! I will be thy help; go!” 
And when this voice came she was “ greatly 
rejoiced, and would have gladly continued 
in that state for ever.” 

And as she repeated these words of the 
voice, her face beamed with joy, and she 
raised her eyes to heaven. 

Her words moved the king, and at length 
they sent her forth, on the 9th of June, with 
a small army. 

Then followed her second marvellous week 
of battle and victory. 

On that week of victory it is hard for me 
even now to dwell; on the courage of my 
people, and the skill of our commanders, all 
dashed in vain against the power of the 
peasant girl, sent, as she believed, of God. 

It was not easy to an Englishman, even with 
| French blood in his veins and his mother’s 

French accents lingering in his heart, to hear 
| of scores of English archers vainly slain, of 
Talbot and Suffolk, and our noblest captains 
taken captive or killed. 

Only, everywhere that one simple, noble 
figure raises the conflict from the wars of 
nations into the field of the great ceaseless 
conflict between right and wrong. 

Good at any cost was it, as I deem, for 
our England and for us, that she was turned 
back from the hundred years of war and 
ravage in the land which was not, and never 
could be ours, and could only learn to hate 
| us more the longer we stayed. 
| “If she was not sure,” Jeanne said, “ that 
| God was leading her, she would far rather 
| keep her sheep than risk all these perils.” 
| Once more, before the town of Jargeau, she 

appeared in what to her meant an embassage 
| of peace and of mercy. 


| 


| She summoned the garrison to depart, un. 
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harmed in life or limb, to their “little coast” The city of Orleans had lavished large 
(‘en leur petite cotte”). sums in decorating the houses and streets to 
No attack until all attempts at reconcilia- welcome the king. No one doubted that he 
tion had failed ; but then no delay. would come to share the joy of this liberated 
The next day was Sunday. city. 
At nine o’clock she caused the trumpets to But La Trémouille and the courtiers dared 
sound for the assault. not trust him to the sunshine and fresh air of 
“It was too soon,” said the Duke | a people’s welcome. 
d’Alencon, who shared the command. And while Orleans sang Te Deums and 
“Doubt not,” she replied. “The right was glad, her king kept apart, taking indo- 


hour is, when it pleases God. We must use | lent pleasure in a castle of La Trémouille’s 
the occasion which God gives. Work and | near at hand. 

God will work.” And she added: “Ah, gentle Orleans was delivered ; the Loire was won 
duke, are you afraid? Don’t you know I back. The next step was the consecration 
have promised your wife to bring you back and coronation. The winning back not of 
safe and sound ?” the kingdom to the king, but of the king to 

And in that very assault she kept her word. the kingdom and to true royalty. 

He was watching the attack from what was! Against this La Trémouille and all who 
supposed to be a sheltered place beside her, | ruled the king by what was lowest in him, 
when, with that marvellous clearness of sight | steadfastly plotted. They had prevented him 
which proceeded from entire fearlessness for from giving himself to the loyal welcomes of 
herself, she perceived a danger threatening | Orleans. To Jeanne’s great grief they re- 
him. | jected the aid of the Constable de Richemont ; 

“Draw back, for there is an engine which | and declined, or wasted in every possible 
will kill you!” she said ; and she showed him | way, the succours of men and treasure which 
a cannon on the walls. now came pouring in on all sides from a 

He retired, and a moment afterwards a | country once more inspired with hope and 
gentleman who took his place was killed. belief in itself. ‘They made subtle pretexts 

Girl of seventeen, protectress of cities and | of petty attacks on small places still in 
captains! yet herself bearing, as she well | English hands; they made sounding boasts 
knew, no charmed life. For at that very | of magnificent expeditions against the core of 
town, as she climbed the scaling-ladder with | the English occupation at Rouen. Anything 
the banner in her hand, a stone broke against | to hinder the real work of reconquering the 
her casque and she fell. But rising again | kingdom and liberating the king! 


instantly she cried— | When for a few moments the king himself 
“Up! up! Our King has condemned the | had an interview with the Maid, he was 
English. At this hour they are ours.” ;moved by her passion of patriotism and 


And inspired by her confidence and courage | loyalty. She wept, and he entreated her to 
her people scaled the walls and took the city. | spare herself and take repose. 

This was on the 11th of June. | But her repose consisted in doing her 

On the rs5th she took the Bridge of | work, “ pricked to the heart,” until it was 
Meuse ; on the 17th the town of Beaugency. | accomplished. And she, in return, en- 
On the 18th she won the battle of Pataye, | treated him not to despair or doubt, but let 
the first England had lost since Crécy. On | himself be crowned. 
the rgth she returned to Orleans. Until at length, afraid of being herself 

One more joyous Sunday for the Maid in | carried off from her true path into some of 
her Orleans. One more day of joy and | these fatal by-paths, she left the town of 
triumph in the rescued city, of thanksgivings | Gien where the court was sojourning, and in- 
in the churches, and processions of enrap- | sisted on camping in the open field. 


tured crowds in the streets. | Without her they could do nothing, though 
For now, not only Orleans, but the whole | with her they endeavoured to do nothing. 
land of the Loire was free. | And at length the reluctant court yielded 


And yet, for her, on this second week of | and consented to be swept on to victory. 
victory, followed another month of conflict} On the 29th of June the journey to 
with the real foes of the Maid and the king- | Rheims was begun. 
dom. But of all those weary days of secret con- 

Even in the hour of triumph there was a | flict and that week of victory one picture 
base victory gained by the powers of sloth in | remains most vividly on my heart. 
that secret strife which never ceased. | It was at La Pataye. 
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The battle was over, and some French 
soldiers were handling roughly an English 
prisoner. 
him. They had wounded the captive English- 
man to death. 

She sprang from her horse. She rebuked the 
cruel deed, so common that no one thought 
of such wrongs but as the common accidents 
of war. 

She held the poor bruised head, and sus- 
tained the dying man as a sister to the last, 
sending for a priest to absolve him. 


It is thus that, as a ministering angel of | joined their king, and the c 


mercy, she oftenest shines on my heart. 
XVI. 

Ir was on the royal journey to Rheims that | 
the three young Seigneurs de Mailly had | 
turned aside to pay a visit to their kinsman | 
and kinswoman in the chateau where we 
were imprisoned. 

And while this g 
in the large world outside, a combat was 
waging also in the little world where my 
shepherding lay; and in this also I could 
only look on and wait. 

From the first appearance of Bertrand de 
Mailly, Owen had evidently felt him 
tagonist. 

Between him and the Lady Blanche there 


was an obvious harmony, as of two instru- | 


ments that are not only attuned together, but 
have been wont to be played in concert. 
I say instruments, not voices, because the 


The Maid saw it too late to save | 


great conflict was going on | 


an an- | 


Here, even, the young Seigneur de Mailly, 
and old Sir Tanneguy.” 

‘The Lady Blanche is an Italian,” he said, 
as if apologising forher. “She is bound to 
the Maid by no ties of patriotism and grati- 
tude.” 

“There are those at home," I replied, 
“who would not have needed to be born 
| Frenchwomen to see what the Maid is.” 

He was silent. 

The spell was by no means broken yet. 

| In a day or two the young seigneurs re- 
charm of “the lady’s 
| keen wit and the easy graciousness, always 


| occupied with the present as if there were no | 


| past, and no absent, enfolded Owen once 
more. 

“She says she has told Sir Bertrand she 
has no patience with their adulation of this 
| peasant, and then talking against her. She 
| 1s quite sorry for the poor young girl, when 
she thinks what undeceiving awaits “her.” 

“Undeceiving !” I said. And I thought 
“there are many spells and many unde- 
ceivings.” 

The lady was more gracious than ever now 
to Owen. I believe, simply, from the in- 
stinct that a subject was being lost. She 
| could not resist the necessity of winning him 
, back. 

A sweet gravity came at times into her 
manner towards him, just a slight shade of 
| difference from her joyous and easy bearing 

towards Sir Bertrand, as if to indicate a 


whole harmony seemed to me artificial, as of | greater depth in the sentiment. 


skilfully constructed strings, not of human 
souls. 


On one point Owen’s disgust with the | 
supercilious stranger brought him into more | 


harmony with me. 
It is clear enough why we English should 
distrust the Maid, * he said; “ “but to use 


her, to take shelter under her courage (for | 


courageous the witch is) like a set of fright- 


ened chickens under a hen, and then to peck | 
and carp at her, that seems to me the basest | 


of treachery. If the Almighty had but sent 
England such a succour, instead of letting 
the devil send it to these lazy Frenchmen ! 

I hoped that the counter-poison was work- 
ing in my brother. 

The cynical ignoble worldliness of Ber- | 
trand was rousing him to see what a hideous | 
thing this selfish worldliness was. 

“Some Frenchmen do recognise and 
honour her,” I said. ‘“ Dunois, the young 
Duke d’Alencon, all the bravest captains, all 
true women, the common people everywhere, 


all who have eyes single enough to see. | 


| She chose graver passages in those perilous 
| Italian lessons. She did not so much affect 
the chase and noisy gatherings as quiet 
rambles, 

And she spoke with a kind of regretful 
| sympathy of our ransom and return, “asked 
| questions about our home in England, our 
amusements, and occupations there, and in- 
| sinuated that souls seemed somehow some- 
| times mislaid and born in the wrong coun- 
tries—Owen’s nature was so obviously fitted 
| for the wide, intermingled social life of the 
great Italian cities, just as herown was. But 
’| the transplanting with him seemed to have 
been at birth, with her at marriage. 

She said nothing disparaging of our Eng- 
land, but in some way the “ petite cotte,” as 
| Jeanne called it, grew smaller as she spoke, 
| the life duller ; a fog and a chill seemed to 
fall over all. 

| I don’t believe she planned to entangle and 
ruin my brother’s life. What could she in- 
tend to do with it ? 

Simply, he was a subject straying from 
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his allegiance, and had, at all costs, to be | 9 
won back. And to such allegiance as he | 
had given he was won back. 

And for me there was nothing but to let | 
the spells work, and to trust that when he 
woke from this enchantment, as wake he 
must, he would wake as he had never been 
awake before. 

Meantime I worked hard at my Latin. | 
The child Beatrice and I pursued our 
rambles among the forests and villages near, 
fuller now than ever of the Maid. 

And one day we found little Domremy in 
a joyous tumult of triumph and rejoicing. 

Some of her old friends had gone the day 
before to Chalons to see her in her great | 
estate ; scarcely expecting to do more than 
look at her from a distance, as at the king or 
the queen. 

But they found her friendly and simple as 
ever. Several of them spoke to her. To| 
Jean Morel she gave a cloak that she had | 
worn. She had great delight in seeing them | 
again. 

She was at ease among the nobles, they 
said, as with them, and as cordial with them | 
as in the old peasant days. 

To one of them, D’Epinal, she said a word | 
which seemed to me to give a key to what a | 
true conflict was. She said to him, she 
Seared but one thing, TRAITORS. 

The old devout habits of her childhood, 
those around her told them, were still kept | 
u 

She delighted in the sound of church-bells. 
At twilight she loved to creep silently into 
the churches and pray. 

She was but a servant of all for God’s | 
sake. 

She received gifts from great personages and 
returned them by giving such little presents | 
as she couldin herturn. But her delight was | 
in giving to the poor, and in praying in church, 
especially beside the children, as when she 
had cherished little Mengette, and nursed 
the little boy at Domremy through his sick- 
ness. Often, her chaplain Pasquerel said, 
she would find out the days on which the 
orphan children of the convent schools re- 
ceived the communion, and then she would 
go up amongst the little ones to Him who 
bid such come to Him, and communicate 
beside them. 

Princes and great captains liked to talk 
gravely with her, as with a good and wise 
man; and yet they said that, save for her 
marvellous aptitude for war, she was simple 
as any other young girl. 

The common people thronged around her 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





{and Lord’s Prayer ; 


| little village. 








| to touch but the hem of her garment ; he 
threw themselves before her horse’s feet ; 
they kissed her hands and feet; they brought 
her written Paternosters to touch and bless. 


| She smiled and said any good woman’s touch 


would do as much good as hers. But no 
gentle dissuasion of hers would turn aside the 
enthusiasm of gratitude which surrounded her. 
They called her “the angelic.” To have 


| her hold a child at the font and let it be 


called by her name, was an honour dearly 


| prized. They sang songs and ballads in her 
honour ; they struck medals with her likeness 
> 


on them and wore them as sacred symbols. 

But all the while, undazzled, unbewildered, 
her face was set steadfastly towards the deli- 
verance of France. The raising of sieges was 
as simply a duty as, in old days, the spinning 
| and keeping sheep ; and her heart often went 
| back to the dear old life in her father’s house 
at Domremy. 

The father who had so jealously guarded 
her; the mother who had taught her the Creed 
the curé who said “ he 
had never known so beautiful a soul,” and 
had taught her the history of the saints and 
of France; the bell-ringer to whom she had 
given the little cakes to make him regular in 
his bell-ringing; the young girls and little 
children she had loved and played with; it 
| was good to see them gathered that July 
evening in the village street before the door 
of her father’s little grey house, listening to 
those who had seen her yesterday in her 


| glory, yet unchanged to them and simple 


and kind as ever. 

There was a joyous excitement about the 
Yet to me, as the little groups 
dispersed 1 to their various homes in the long 
village street, and up the slopes, it seemed as 
if there were an awe and solemnity among 
them, as of a congregation dispersing from 
| some sacred service. It was as if they had 
seen a vision of angels, as if they had been 
recounting the deeds not so much of a 
warrior, but of a saint. 

As the child Beatrice and I went our way 
up the hill to the forest and the castle, and 
looked back on the village, the lights were 
burning in a few of the cottages, marking the 
lines of the streets of the two adjoining 
villages of Greux and Domremy, along the 
valley and up the slopes; the cattle Jeanne 
had helped to watch were in the pastures by 
the river, the river was winding like a golden 
cord in the sunset. We passed the little 
chapel ef Notre-Dame de Bourlaimont, where 
she had so often prayed; above us the wind 
was rustling the leaves of the old oaks of the 
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Bois Chesnu. 
well which was said to have healing powers, 
and under the great beech-tree, the Ladies’ 
or Fairies’ Tree, “fair as a lily,” one of the 
villagers said, where Jeanne used to play and 
weave garlands, or to creep apart from her 
companions to pray as “before the very 


Our path lay by the ancient | in spite of herself, for her true work ; saving | 


France and her indolent court just as much 


in spite of themselves ; outwardly and appa- | 


rently on a triumphal march, but really bear- 
ing the Cross in the long procession of the 
disciples who had followed the crucified 
Master in the conflict with sloth and treachery 


presence of God.” and selfishness. 
And now she was with the army, summon-| And, more than ever, the whole region 
ing cities to surrender, saving our England, | seemed to me as a Holy Land. 








THE WATERFALL. 


A blue sky overhead, 
And a burst of foamy snow, 
Where the waters leap to the shadowed deep 
That darkly lies below. 


How well we know the place, 
With its wild wet moss and fern ! 

And the bonnie broom smiles over the gloom 
Of crags and passes stern. 


Light were our dancing feet, 

As they sprang from height to height ; 
And our tones rang out like the torrent’s shout, 

In free and wild delight. 


Oh! years that come and go, 
With your ceaseless strife and fret, 

Ye have brought no change to the waters’ range ; 
The foam-cloud sparkles yet ! 


But ah, the dancing feet 
Are feeble and slow to-day ; 

Yet your hand clasps mine, and the dim eyes shine 
To see the dazzling spray. 


Type of eternal youth, 
How the bright streams flash and pour! 
And we think of a day, not far away, 
When age shall be no more. 
I. L. COSHAM. 


THE GOLDEN CITY. 


Rev. xxi, 2. 


my quiet chamber sitting, Oh, that light of stone most precious, 








N 
5 Mused I o’er the page sublime, 
Bright with splendid visions, breaking 
O’er the earth, at end of time! 


And I saw the golden city 
Coming down, in bliss complete, 
Like a bride in blushing beauty, 
Clad for kingly bridegroom meet. 





Bathing all those homes of peace ! 
Oh, the song, the happy laughter, 
Full of joy that shall not cease ! 


Oh, the golden streets where never 
Foot of sin nor pain have trod ! 

Oh, the glorious river flowing, 
Shaded by the trees of God ! 
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THE GOLDEN CITY. 














Can it be that I shall ever 
View that ocean calm and grand, 
‘On whose opal-tinted waters 
Sinless crowds in gladness stand ? 


Shall I, in its depths of clearness, 
Where reflected glories shine, 

Satisfied, behold thy likeness, 
Saviour, in this face of mine? 


Shall I see the revelation 
Of thy wondrous love to me, 


VIII. nus. 
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Still unfolding, through the age 
Of the long, long life to be? 


Ah, the things that here we strive for 
Worthless seem, the while “the prize” | 


Of our higher “ calling” flasheth, 
Gem-like, on our longing eyes 


Oh, for strength by faith to grasp it, 
Priceless, peerless, jewel bright! 


Hold it fast through gloom and darkness, 


Wear it in the fadeless light! 


ELIZABETH SURR. 
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WHAT WE FOUND IN PALESTINE, 
Gith Motes on its Past, Present, and Future. 
By JOHN MACGREGOR, M.A. 
PAPER I.—INTRODUCTORY. 


T will doubtless be known, before we tell 
it here, that Palestine is soon to be colo- 
nized by Jews and Christians, that the spell- 
bound gloom of her desolation is to be 
brightened by active life, the ports made 
busy with ships, the towns with industry, 
and the precious gospel of Christ is to be 
preached freely and practised without hin- 
drance where first the majestic voice of a 
Saviour was heard in tears, and his noblest 
advocates were persecuted by insult, torture, 
and death. 

Before we fix our eyes on this new-coming 
era for the little Holy Land of promise, so as 
to consider some points of the history of its 
wondrous past, some features of its present 
wretchedness, and the near coming of its 
glorious future, let us note a few recent events 
which stir the minds of Christians in the 
general question of “ The East.” 

It is certain, of course, that all the won- 
derful prophecies in the Bible as to Egypt 
and Palestine and the other Orient lands 
will be fully accomplished ; but doubtless 
their fulfilment in each case, when it occurs, 
may then appear to be “the ordinary course 
of events” to those persons who do nof see 
the hand of God in history and the purpose 
of God in prophecy. To such people it 
may seem “quite natural” that England has 
bought the Suez Canal, and that five-sixths of 
the ships which go through it are English ; 
that the American Civil War made cotton- 
growing profitable in Egypt, and so intro- 
duced English. steam-engines for cotton pre- 
paration everywhere in the Delta; that the 
Franco-Gepman war made English influence 
greater than ever on the Nile, when the two 
leading powers of the Continent were fully 
occupied in deadly struggle ; that the Russo- 
Turkish war made Egypt nearly indepen- 
dent of the Sultan and almost a province 
of Middlesex, so that the taxes are collected 
by Mr. Rivers Wilson, a business-like Briton, 
and that the Prime Minister of France (who 
was a Rugby boy, and who rowed with us at 
Cambridge along with the Home Secretary 


| of England) entirely approves of these 


wondrous changes.* 





® “ And there shall be no more a prince of the land of 


Egypt.”—Ezexk. xxx. 13. “‘It shall be the basest of the 


kingdoms ; neither shall it exalt itself any more above the 
| nations, for I will diminish them that they shall no more 
| rule over the nations.””—Ezek, xxix. 15. 


| Itis now thirty years ago that I sketched 
| the obelisk ‘‘Cleopatra’s Needle” as it lay 
| neglected on the shore at Alexandria. Twenty 
| years after, when visiting the place in my 
| canoe, I found that the huge obelisk had 
| entirely disappeared from sight, and we had 
| to search for it in the desert sand. 

Ten years later, and in 1879, we see the 
obelisk in London, brought through stormy 
seas by the generosity and bravery of two 
enthusiastic Englishmen, and now for the 
first time in its long, long life there is snow 
on the hard head of this grand monolith, the 
very stone which doubtless Moses looked 
upon, and which was old when it looked upon 
the writers of the Septuagint, and was still 
erect when the infant Jesus passed by there.* 

Hard by this place was “the field of 
Zoan,” through which a railway runs west- 
wards till it crosses the Nile (which has now 
only two instead of “‘ seven streams”) by the 
first bridge ever made over it, whereby men 
can “go over dry-shod.” This “highway” 
is being also extended eastwards, so that 
people may soon use that road in coming 
from Assyria. Surely it is difficult to read 
Isaiah xi, 15, 16, without seeing the fulfil- 
ment of prophecy in these recent events. 

Along the river that was “turned into 
blood” we sailed lonely in the 20d Roy 
canoe to the grand and silent ruins of 
ancient Zoan, lately disentombed by Brugsch- 
Bey. 

Not a sign of life was to be seen amid 
these gigantic stones, but only utter desola- 
tion. Suddenly the sun was darkened, and 
a sharp hail shower (an unwonted phenome- 
non) drove us to shelter in a chamber of 
granite. The mighty stones of it had been 
exfoliated by decay working for thirty 
centuries, and little insects of strange kind 
nestled in the crevices. Some of these 
insects we sent to England in a letter, but 
the post-office stamp smashed them to utter 
dust. However, the savants of the British 
Museum inspected the fragments under the 
microscope, and “ built them up,” and found 
them to be the newly-born larvee of “ lady- 
birds” of a rare kind, found also in China! 





* Soon there is to be, near the obelisk on the Embankment, 
a monument of the brave martyr who gave us the first Bible 
translated from the original and printed in English, William 
Tyndale, one of the worthiest of those “ of whom the world 
was not worthy.” 
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| In that same year ladybirds invaded Europe 
by millions. 

With a brilliant sun and cheery breeze we 
scud across the Red Sea, near by the place 
| where the Jews passed “dry-shod.” Reach- 
|ing my hand below the glancing waves, as 
| the flying-fish scattered bright spray, I pulled 
|up a little delicate shell of exquisite form 
and gleaming colours and graceful spikes, 
_ and, after twelve miles’ sail, we reached the 
| Wells of Moses.” 
| Behind this is the land of Midian, and 

Captain Burton has brought wonderful news 
| of the gold and gems still found there. Yet 
| for all these centuries this mysterious place 
has been ignored by travellers, and it was 

even pronounced to bea poeticmyth. Sinai, 
visited by the Rev. F. W. Holland and 
| others, has also been recently explored ; and 
| the late Dr. Beke had long ago written on 
| the theme. 
| Westward, again, from Egypt we have 
| Tunis, with old Carthage half disentombed ; 
and Algeria, won by the French at great 
cost of life and money, and retained (only in 
name) by weary colonists, who try to look 
| comfortable in walled “ compounds” among 
lions and jackals, companions that made it 
| incumbent on us travellers according to law 
“to camp before sundown.” Roman tombs 
| are here innumerable, and a return to civilisa- 
| tion is certain and visible. 
| South, again, is Abyssinia, subdued by Eng- 
| lish arms at a huge price from our taxes ; and 
yet these ancient folks have common interest 
with us Christians, and a “ Folk Lore Society 
| for South Africa” has been formed in 1879. 
While peering into odd nooks and hidden 
courtyards in Jerusalem one day with Dr. 
William Russell of the Zimes, and Mr. Simp- 
son of the ///ustrated London News, we found 
a motley group of Africans in a hidden en- 
closure, and suddenly three of them rushed 
forward and embraced Mr. Simpson. They 
had met him in the Abyssinian war, and they 
knew him again instantly. 

Farther south we have the “land of Living- 
stone,” the gallant “ factory boy,” who was 
| brave even when a lion carried him in its 

jaws, and was always gentle, with his bronzed 
| hands caressing the smallest child that would 
| creep on to his knee, attracted by that unde- 
| finable “ something ” which only childish in- 
| stinct can discover, 
| Livingstone with all his other talents could 

not makethe simplest drawing. His original 
efforts to depict a tree are now before me, 


| 





| 
| 





| and a good-tempered smile is the best praise | 


Setcheli, thoughtful and acute, and anxious 
to learn, turned the first drawing which was 
shown to him round and round, and upside- 
down, and every other way, and said, “ I can- 
not see anything in ¢#zs.” The “Doctor” told 
him to ‘‘ look very hard” at it, and the really 
clever chief gradually discovered with delight, 
first “an arm,” then “a leg,” and so on till 
the whole meaning of the limnér’s work be- 
came plain. This was a striking instance of 
real “ education,” which does not mean giving 
brains to a man, but using and “ educing” 
his intelligence. But it is not one or a few 
bright intellects which are quickened here. 
A people holding a space of a hundred 
thousand square miles is awakened. 

All this fallow field of interior Africa is 
now open to Christian ploughmen, seedsmen, 
and reapers, and the advance of light and 
culture there in thirty years by leaps and 
bounds has been prodigious since the ve- 
nerable Moffat “ made” a language for the 
people and the Bible Society gave them “the 
Book” in their own tongue. 

Then, again, on the coast there is the “ re- 
public of Liberia,” and the Sultan of Zanzibar, 
who, after his tour in Europe, has abolished 
slavery in his sable kingdom, and Mada- 
gascar with free Bibles again, after decades 
of martyrdom; and farther south (to com- 
plete the round of the continent) we have 
the present Cape war—sure to st-ike sparks of 
light, whatever be the battle-cry or the victors’ 
terms. 

In short, the whole continent of Africa 
seems suddenly to seethe with a ferment of 
change. It could hardly change for the 
worse. To change it for the better is quite 
within our power, if England looks to God. 

What we have spoken of is all south of the 
Suez Canal. Cross that slender waterway of 
nations and you are in another continent, 
which also is in a turmoil. 

Asia is shaken, from the Czar’s cold steppes 
to the farthest south in tepid Indian seas, and 
from far-away China and Japan to the brink 
of the Bosphorus. 

The news from that half of our globe is 
read by thoughtful men with deep attention. 

But while battles and revolutions, trade 
and treaties in the newly-opened continent 
are subjects of unceasing interest to business 
men; and while ethnologists like to read of 
Livingstone, Cameron, Grant, Stanley, and 
other English, Scotch, and Welsh travellers, 
and of the brave missionaries of the gospel 
in the East, there is, besides all these rugged 
steppes and huge deserts, and lakes and 


| to be given. His friend, the tamed savage | puzzling rivers, a tiny bit of land—about the 
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size of Wales—and which is placed the 
nearest that could be to the three great conti- 
nents of Europe, Asia, and Africa. 

This small country has a far more wondrous 
history of the past and more glorious prospect 
of the future than any other place on the 
globe. 

At present this little land seems to be quiet 
and unobserved, while great nations, ancient 
dynasties, and venerable religions elsewhere 
are in turmoil, disruption, and death. 

We scarcely ever hear of Palestine in the 





newspapers, yet it has a sacred nook in the 
hearts of myriads of Jews, Protestants, Ro- 
manists, Greeks, Moslems, and Armenians, 
and, moreover, it is ‘ patronised” by Secu- 
larists, Deists, and Infidels, which last religious 
sects include, as is well known, the most 
intolerant of all devotees who are “ fiercely 
moderate.” 

This small Palestine is what we desire to 
describe and elucidate, and truly a more diffi- 
cult or more interesting subject could not be 
suggested for the pen. 





BARONESS BUNSEN. 


By Proressork SIMON. 


Ls that are in the highest sense both | 


rich and unpretending are as rare as 
they are beautiful. Such a life was that of 
the Baroness Bunsen, so admirably and 


truly depicted by Mr. Augustus Hare.* Her! 


lineage was noble; her intellectual powers 
were exceptionally vigorous ; her culture was 
thorough ; her tastes were refined ; her sense 
of physical and esthetic enjoyment was keen; 
yet few could excel her in the conscientious- 
ness with which she fulfilled the daily round 
and common duties of a woman’s life. Though 
placed in circumstances fitted to stimulate 
ambition, vanity, and self-regard, it was her 
pride and joy to prove herself the faithful 
wife, the devoted mother, the sincere friend, 
and in all things to have a conscience void 
of offence toward God and toward man. 

The name Bunsen is German; but we are 
proud to think that the woman who bore it 
was English, bred and born. Her father 
was Mr. Waddington, a gentleman of good 
fortune, ancient family, and excellent charac- 
ter, whose phlegmatic temperament, however, 
prevented his great perseverance, good edu- 
cation, and fair abilities bearing the fruit that 
might have been expected. Her mother’s 
maiden name was Georgina Mary Ann Port, 
daughter of Mr. Port, of Ilam, Derbyshire. 
From the age of seven to seventeen she lived 
with her aunt, “the beautiful Mrs. Delany, 
who was intimate with the most remarkable 
characters of the reigns of the first two 
Georges, and whose sense, wit, and natural 
sweetness of disposition gathered the most 
brilliant literary circle in Europe around 
her tea-table in St. James’s Palace.” Well 
did Mrs. Delany fulfil her self-imposed task, 





* “Life and Letters of Baroness Bunsen.” By Augustus 
J.C. Hare. 2 Vols. 1878. Mr. Hare’s memoir has been 
most freely used in preparing this sketch. 





and the fruits of her efforts were seen 
not merely in the character and life of her 
niece, but also in that of her grand-niece, 
Frances Bunsen. Mrs. Waddington devoted 
her powerful mind and thorough culture, with 
all a mother’s tenderness and care, to the 
education of her daughters, especially Emilia 
and Frances (the subject of this sketch). 
In their training she carried out three prin- 
ciples which are too often violated in modern 
education. First, she suited the tasks to 
the capabilities of her pupils, both in quantity 
and quality. Secondly, she saw as much as 
possible to the carrying out of her favourite 
maxim, *‘ Whatever you do, do it with all 
your might.” And, thirdly, she insisted on 
much rest, air, and exercise. No haif atten- 
tion was tolerated ; and whenever attention 
began to flag from weariness, lesson-books 
were closed. 

The only instruction besides her mother’s 


that the Baroness received, was in drawing |' 


and sketching from nature, in which her pro- 
ficiency was very marked. ‘There are still in 
existence volumes of drawings executed by 
her before she was six years old. The faci- 
lity thus acquired stood her in good stead in 
after life, when she constantly sketched, partly 
as a diversion—and I question if any means 
of distracting the thoughts is so simple, pure, 
and curative as sketching—and partly for the 
sake of having memorials of the spots in 
which she was interested. The moral sur- 
roundings of Frances Waddington’s youth 
were as healthy and vigorous as the physical 
and intellectual. Both her father and mother 
were remarkable for their extreme truthful- 
ness, a quality which distinguished their 
daughter throughout life. Comparatively 
little is said either by her biographer, or 
in her own reminiscences, regarding the 
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religious influences to which she was sub- 
ject; but that little indicates that they were 
thoroughly healthy, practical, intelligent— 
as indeed might be judged from the letters 
afterwards written. Her piety—and true 
piety it certainly must be called—was evi- 
dently formed on a type in which feeling 
and intelligence interpenetrated, feeling lend- 
ing warmth to intelligence, and intelligence 
lending sobriety to feeling. If to these more 
inner influences we add that her home was 
situated in the beautiful valley of Aber- 
gavenny —a roomy, simple, old-fashioned 
house, called the White House of Llanover, 
surrounded by shrubberies, with a brook rush- 
ing rapidly through the garden, forming in its 
progress the pools, cascades, and islets which 
are a very heaven of delight to children— 
we have explained, so far as such things can 
explain, the wonderful interest in all that was 
high in conduct, literature, and art, and the 
keen susceptibility to the beautiful in nature 
which characterized Madame Bunsen to the 
very close of her long life. 

She seems to have early begun keeping a 
diary, and some extracts from it, given by 
Mr. Hare, clearly indicate that— 


“ The child was father of the man.” 


In her fifteenth year she was presented, 
in London, to the Royal Family, by whom 
she was most kindly received for the sake 
of Mrs. Delany, the remembrance of whom 
was still cherished by many ladies connected 
with the court. About four years afterwards 
she spent six months at Edinburgh, where 
she was introduced to that brilliant literary 
circle, among whose prominent members 
were Sir Walter Scott and Jeffrey ; and by 
the attention she excited in others first 
awakened her mother to the superiority of 
her intellectual gifts and acquirements. 

From this time her studies seem to have 
taken a wider range, and her whole nature to 
have been lifted on to a higher plane. An 
entry in her diary, under date June 10, 1810, 
represents her as studying Greek, Latin, 
Spanish, Italian, Euclid, and Smith’s “Wealth 
of Nations,” besides prosecuting drawing, 
practising music, working and hearing Emily, 
her sister, read Italian, seeing her embroider, 
watching Augusta in her mathematics, draw- 


ing, and music, and helping her with her | 


geography. The words, “I cannot always 
contrive all these things in one day, but I 
endeavour to make up the second day for 
what I omit on the first,” which succeed, 
show us how lofty her standard had already 
become. 


A brief quotation from one of her letters to 

Mr. Monk, written in 1813, will indicate that 
she was not only reading, but digesting—not 
only acquiring, but thinking. Referring to 
; Hannah More’s “ Christian Morals,” with its 
| doctrine of special Providence, she remarks, | 
“Tt has always appeared to me that the 
| belief in particular interpositions of the Di- 
vine Hand interferes with the fundamental 
| principle of religion, which teaches us that 
‘God works by means, not miracles ;’ that He 
sets to work causes which produce the system 
of things and course of events which we 
behold ; wherefore in the very effect of 
those causes we may with truth say we dis- 
cern the hand of God, but then it is me- 
diately, not immediately ; ‘a special interfer- 
ence’ of God would be an interference with 
His own moral government.” Her view 
of the subject may be inadequate, but her 
objection is an acute anticipation of much 
that is now said against every kind of Divine 
interposition, whether of the ordinary provi- 
dential, or of the miraculous kind. About 
this time she made the acquaintance of 
Madame de Staél, Sir J. Mackintosh, and 
other notabilities, on whom, and various other 
matters, she makes remarks in her letters, 
indicating independence of judgment, though 
naturally not always ripeness. 

In 1816 her parents decided on spending 
the winter in Italy with their four daughters. 
Frances hailed the journey with rapture, little 
imagining that it was to be the turning-point 
in her life, and that three-and-twenty years 
would pass ere she again saw the old home at 
Llanover. 

During their stay in Rome Mr. Waddington 
pursued the even tenor of his home-life, 
whilst all that was best in English, Italian, 
and German society gathered round his wife, 
“whose noble type of beauty was almost 
more remarkable than in her first youth, and 
whose intellectual charm was equally felt by 
men of all nationalities.” At her receptions 
no one was a more frequent nor a more 
welcome visitor than Christian Carl Josias 
| Bunsen, then pursuing his studies in Rome, 
| little less penniless than most German stu- 
| dents are, and having apparently no definite 
| prospects. Various circumstances conspired 
to throw Miss Waddington and him constantly 
together during six months, the upshot being 
that, to quote Bunsen’s own expressions to 
his sister, he felt, first, that he “‘ was a little 
in love,” though scarcely daring to “ aspire to 
the hand of a girl of fortune,” and therefore 
almost resolving not to visit the family so 
| frequently, and then became clearly aware 
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that a final separation would be to blast the 
happiness of his life. Of the whole affair 
Mrs. Waddington herself gave a full account 
in.a letter printed by Mr. Hare, from which 
there is only space to quote the following 
characteristic words, which are as psycho- 
logically exact as they are delicate and true :— 
| “Fanny declared to me—and her word is 
truth—that till Bunsen proposed to her, she 
pow not know she was attached to him ;— 
that she had delighted in floating on in her 
present existence, that each moment was 
| filled to her heart’s content, and that she 
| never asked herself how large or how small a 
share Bunsen had individually in her enjoy- 
ments; that she felt with so sad a sensation 
that she was going very soon to quit Rome 
| and Emily (her sister, who had become en- 
gaged to Colonel Manley), that from principle 
she always drove the thought from her mind, 
knowing that a calamity is always the better 
borne from not being previously dwelt upon; 
that she never analyzed her regrets, and 
therefore never ascertained the component 
parts, and that so far from concealing from 
me her inmost thoughts, she did not know 
of their existence, till on Saturday, the 31st 
May, in the Coliseum, by moonlight at eleven 
o'clock at night (having on that very morning 
asked my permission to speak for himself), 
Bunsen presented to her view what he should 
suffer from a separation, how he should be 
blessed by a union: when every nerve 
vibrated to the touch, and she was aware 
that her life would lose half its charm if not 
spent with him.” 

The engagement thus entered into was 
consummated by marriage little more than a 
month afterwards, on the 1st of July, 1817, 
Miss Waddington having entered on her 
twenty-sixth year, and Bunsen being a few 
months younger. Common as is the occur- 
rence, the blending of two human lives by 
marriage is always a thing to be contem- 
plated with the intensest interest and the 
profoundest awe, even when they have taken 
their rise and been previously spent in each 
other's neighbourhood: how much more 
when, as in the case before us, they cross 
each other’s course abruptly, and, humanly 
speaking, in an utterly unforeseen manner. 
Who could have dreamt, say in 1797, that 
the fair-complexioned and curly-headed boy, 
the son of the small German farmer of 
Corbach, and the descendant of baronets 
and earls, brought up in the style of the 
English aristocracy, and becoming acquainted 
with what was noblest in birth, literature, 
and character, would twenty years afterwards 











be thus united in wedlock, and that, too, 
when, to quote Niebuhr’s words, “‘ Bunsen’s 
only capital were his talents, abilities, and 
character ”—a capital, however, as he added, 
“more safely to be reckoned upon than any 
other, however securely invested.” 

Unions of this kind between persons of 
different nationality, different churches, dif- 
ferent family and social traditions and cus- 
toms, different early training, are always 
perilous, sometimes disastrous. Diversities 
that are easily made light of or overlooked in 
the enthusiasm of youth, are apt to become 
more and more perceptible as time advances, 
and not only to engender discord, but even 
to issue in a certain measure of demoralisa- 
tion—the demoralisation which is inevitable 
when souls that should revolve in one orbit 
are compelled to form two orbits that coin- 
cide only so far as natural needs and social 
convenances compel. 





That of Bunsen and Miss Waddington, 
however, turned out to be beautiful and true | 
to a degree seldom realised. ‘They supple- | 
mented each other in a remarkable way. He | 
was a thorough, one might say a typical | 
German, full of ideal aspirations in learning, | 
philosophy, art, religion, life, cherishing plans | 
so comprehensive as to be impossible of | 
execution to any man of ordinary strength | 
and length of life, and as to everyday matters | 
probably unpractical ; she, on the other hand, 
whilst thoroughly cultured and truly noble in 
character, had the sobriety of judgment, 
sagacity of insight, accurate discrimination, 
wise realism, and due estimate of common | 
things that mark the higher types of female 
English intellect. As we read his and her 
memoirs, we become increasingly aware how 
greatly each influenced the other—how they 
grew by degrees so into each other that each 
was as it were at last both and both each. 
And verily a beautiful whole they made: 
their life was one of wondrous harmony, and 
each aided the other to do the work and 
realise the ideals which they had been trained 
or moved from within to form. 

Shortly after the marriage Madame Bunsen 
wrote to a friend, “ My life had hitherto been 
so blest—I had been so nourished on ten- 
derness, so accustomed to talents, under- | 
standing and cultivation, as well as to high | 
religious principle, that the number of essen- 
tial requisites to enable me to lead anything | 
more than a mere vegetative existence was | 
great ; and I never anticipated the possibility | 
of finding them united. For having thus 
found them, I never cease to be thankful, | 
although I feel that I can never be saeien 
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enough.” Nor were these merely the thoughts 
of the honeymoon. Over and over again we 
find similar allusions to her husband in letters 
to her mother and friends, and shortly after | 
his death she wrote—“ The fact of privation 
is so incomprehensible, that it will still ever 
and again come over my mind as a fearful 
surprise that I can be alive and the world 
seem to be going on as before, when that 
intense light and life which to me was the 
centre of action and feeling is quenched for 
ever as to things earthly.” The quiet inten- | 
sity of these remarkable words tells its own 
honest tale. 

In November, 1817, the Bunsens took up | 
their abode in the Palazzo Caffarelli, on the 
Capitol, where they remained till April 29th, 
1838. “Twenty-one happy years in the | 
dear Capitol, the one idolized spot on earth,” 
as Bunsen wrote of it to his friend Dr. | 
Arnold, shortly after his departure from 
Rome. 

The life of Miss Waddington after marriage 
was in one respect not what one would have 
prophesied. Considering her native force of | 
mind, the variety of her acquirements, and 
the character of her surroundings, one would 
have expected that she would seek to make | 
for herself a name in literature alongside of | 
that of her husband ; yet remarkably enough 
there is not a word in the two volumes of Mr. 
Hare’s memoir indicating the existence of | 





| thoughts or wishes in that direction. 


Not that she ceased cultivating her mind, 


very first, to be in the fullest sense a help- 
| meet to her husband, a friend to his friends, 


| martyr. 


a true mother to her children, and a kind 
helper to her dependents. Still she never 
made a fuss about the sacrifices which, from 
one point of view, were her daily portion. 
On the contrary she was as selfless in her 
manner of giving up herself, as in the act 
itself. Some women spoil the beauty of 


| their devotedness by evincing too vivid a 
| consciousness of what they are being and 


doing. A beautiful unconsciousness runs 
through the Baroness Bunsen’s life. Whilst 
there is abundant evidence that she was ruled 
by principle, that she acted as she did on 
conviction, she never posed as a heroine or 
We can well imagine unobservant 
acquaintances regarding her daily and hourly 


| conduct as a simple matter of course, which 


could not be otherwise than it was. 
And well was she repaid—she whose one 


| thought was to make others happy and do 


her duty to God—by the unbounded confi- 
dence and love of her husband, and the reve- 
rence and affection of her children, who have 
risen up to call her blessed. 

In a letter to her mother, dated 14th 
March, 1827, she gives the following charm- 
ing peep, as she terms it, into her daily 
existence. ‘I am accustomed to scramble 
on with various employments with only 
Charles and George to interrupt; but the 
addition of a third between whom and each 
several brother I must keep the peace, and 


or failed to take a deep interest in the investi- | for whom I must find occupation without 
gations and productions of her husband and | exertion of the eyes, is a great addition to the 
his numerous friends. On the contrary we | dis‘raction of attempting any occupation re- 
find her reading, either alone or together | quiring the thoughts. Independent of children, 


with her husband and friends, all the great 
works of the literature of Greece and Rome | 
—at all events in translations—Italy, Spain, | 
Germany, and England. Nothing came amiss | 
to her ; philosophy, theology, science, history, 
poetry, art, all alike were by turns her de- | 
light. Passages occur again and again in her | 
letters, showing, too, that she not merely read 
but pondered, and criticisms are passed indi- | 
cative of remarkable independence of judg- | 
ment and keenness of discernment. In | 
matters of art she took a special interest, and 

availed herself of every opportunity of visiting 

the galleries and architectural works of Rome, | 
in the company of her husband and friends, | 
as well as afterwards of her children. Their 
house, too, was the resort of artists and men 
of letters and of the cultured generally of all 
nations, especially, however, and naturally, of | 
Germans. Her ambition, however, seemed 

to be, as has already been hinted, from the | 





I have a succession of things which scarcely 
leave me breathing time. The first thing 
after breakfast, when I was about to take out 
my letter to write, I found I had three or 
four notes or packets, books or newspapers, 
to write or fold, seal up or dispatch ; each 
was nothing, but all together made some- 
thing as to time; that ended, kitchen dis- 
course ; then interview with the banderaro, 
or upholsterer, about a leather cover for our 
organ, about which the banderaro ought to 
have come before, but it is a rule that every- 
body is sure to come on the morning when I 
have to write. I had dispatched the ban- 
deraro when Charles called me to a consulta- 


| tion about a letter to be written, a plan to be 


formed, and an appointment made for going 
out, and an invitation to be sent for next 
day: the consultation ended, I was in full 
retreat towards my writing-box when it was 


announced that the milliner was waiting, 
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having brought two caps for me, one for my 
sister-in-law, and a wadded quilt white silk 
bonnet for my sweet girl. I might, to be 
sure, have bid her leave the things and said 
I would send the money, but knowing her to 
be a widow and poor, I felt bound to ex- 
amine, speak, and pay; had just finished 
when my sister-in-law came down—a narra- 
tive of health, or, I should say, sickness, but 
short. In the midst of this, a poor Swiss 
with three children is announced. After 
rummaging some odds and ends out for her 
and her children, the banderaro came again 
in superfluity of zeal to show patterns of 
leather for the organ cover. Then the chil- 
dren’s dinner was ready ; then I ran to help 
Charles to seal for the post; then in all 
haste ate my basin of gruel with the yolk of 
an egg and sugar beat into it—my usual 
luncheon ; then put on my hat and pelisse, 


at the same time keeping the peace during | 


the toilet of Charles and George, who went 
with me to form their taste (or more properly 
to be kept out of mischief) at the Vatican ; 
heard that Charles was engaged with a Mr. 
Middleton, who had brought him a letter 
from Sir W. Gell, and went in to show, not 
myself, but my hat and veil, and to give 
Mr. Middleton a hint to go; the hint, aftera 
quarter of an hour, took effect, and then we 
set off—Charles on horseback, the rest in the 
carrettella, Henry on foot with the tutor, 
Emest provided with other company, my 
sweet girl dispatched to walk with Angelina. 
The day was glorious, and the Vatican 
beamed and glowed in sunshine. I could 
not, however, get far in the gallery, so was I 
fagged with the morning’s scramble, at which 
you will not wonder.” 

The admirable spirit in which she encoun- 
tered her daily trials and duties cannot be 
better described than in the following words 
of herown. ‘ With regard to my troubles, 
one cannot be thirty-six years in the world 
without having anxieties of some sort or 
other, and I always think, with respect to 
them, of my mother’s expression when send- 
ing me of an errand— Gallop up-stairs again 
and give such a message—it’s all in your 
day’s work.’ That idea of a day’s work, as 
much as one’s strength can perform and not 
more, but also not less, but limited to a term, 
the day—was always fully satisfactory to me 
at those times ; and it is equallyso now. ... 
As to the future part of the day’s work, I do 
not fear getting through with it. How should 
I sink under discouragement, who have the 
everlasting arms under me, the wisdom of 
Heaven to guide and direct me, and the in- 





finite treasures of goodness to supply all my 
necessities ?” The same unselfish devotion 
to the various duties of life, small and great, 
as they arose, distinguished her to the last. 
Whether she were in the midst of the attrac- 
tions of literature, art, antiquity, and scenery 
as in Italy ; or surrounded by the splendours 
of a court as in London; or in the quiet 
retirement of Berne, Heidelberg, and Bonn, 
no difference was perceptible. No glamour 
of earthly glory ever caused her to form a 
wrong estimate of the true relations of things. 
And rather than fail in discharging common 
obligations she would cheerfully forego both 
the real and seeming pleasures of society. 
Would that her example might be followed by 
all who occupy her own station in life. It is 
inexpressibly sad to think of the many homes 
which are at this moment being demoralised 
by the thoughtless frivolity of wives and 
mothers, whose highest, or even sole aim, 
seems to be to outrival their so-called rivals 
in all kinds of social extravagance. In how 
many cases are the hearts of children being 
famished, their minds soaked with errors and 


prejudices, and their morals and manners | 


corrupted, in consequence of being heartlessly 
left to the almost sole charge of servants who 
when well-meaning are generally ignorant, 
and who are only too frequently impatient, 
tyrannical, capricious, and vulgar. 

It must not, however, be supposed that, 
like some women, Madame Bunsen got lost 
in or overwhelmed by her every-day cares 
andemployments. With wonderful elasticity, 
freshness, and vigour of mind, she remained 
to the last ever ready to join in and sympa- 
thize with the pursuits of her husband, of his 
numerous friends and protégés, her own chil- 
dren, and even of her children’s children. 

Beyond the various changes in the posi- 
tion of her husband, who first became attaché 
to the Prussian Plenipotentiary at Rome, the 
celebrated historian Niebuhr, then Niebuhr’s 
successor, afterwards Prussian representative 
at Berne, and, finally, ambassador in London, 
after which he lived the life of a scholar at 
Heidelberg and Bonn, the chief events in 
Madame Bunsen’s life were the births of her 
twelve children, the deaths of several, their 
settlements at school and by marriage, and, 
finally, the loss of her husband; so that the 
main interest of her biography unquestion- 
ably lies in the admirable letters of which it 
chiefly consists. ‘There is so much both of 
personal and general, of literary and religious 
interest in her correspondence that one would 
like to quote, that selection is exceedingly 
difficult ; but the following extracts will help 
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to give some glimpse into the inner life and 
development of their writer. 

How deep must have been the humility, 
and true the love which caused her to write 
to her almost idolized husband, whilst he was 
being féted by Royalty in Berlin: “ Every 
sentence in your last letter leads me to eja- 


culate to you, my dearest, to myself, to all | 


of us, ‘Watch and pray, that ye enter not 
into temptation ’—temptation to self-satisfac- 
tion, to self-gratulation ; temptation to worldly 
ambition ; temptation to forgetfulness of God 


and His providence! Surely it is an awful | 
trial to which you are exposed ; but may the | 


grace of God brace every sinew of your soul 
to resist unto the end, that you may neither 
fall into the error of contemning His favours 
nor that of looking upon them as your due.” 
What genuine trust in and submission to 


| God are breathed again when she writes 
| under the same circumstances a few months 
| later: “ May the new year be to youa year 

of new blessings, a year of sobriety of spirit, 
| a year of self-resolution, a year of advance in 
| spiritual life! As to all that is temporal, it 
is impossible for me to form a special wish 
lest it should be either granted or rejected in 
wrath. I can only pray for myself, for you, 
|for our children, for all those we love best, 
that the power of God may be granted, to 
enable us to support the will of God.” “Oh, 
what shall save you from splitting on rocks 
or running aground on shoals! And yet 
| there are no rocks, no shoals, for him whose 
| steerage is ever regulated according to the 
| true compass of the soul—who with single- 
| ness of eye and heart marks alone the noise- 
| less vibrations of that needle of conscience, 
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which ever points to the pole, the one fixed 
point round which all that is earthly re- 
volves.” 

One extract alone can be given from the 
many letters addressed to her children, but 
than this what could be more healthy, wise, 
and invigorating ? Writing to her son George 
when at the celebrated German public school, 
Schulpforte, she says, “‘ Your letters, received 
the same day by myself, by Abeken, and 
Urlichs, gave, all taken together, a very com- 
plete idea of your present situation ; and it 
makes me sad enough to think how little 
comfort you can have init. But the object 
of human existence is not to be as comfort- 
able as possible in every stage of its pro- 
gress, but to take every advantage possible of 
the circumstances, whether pleasing or un- 
pleasing, into which the path of life may suc- 
cessively bring you. I can well guess how 
peculiarly bitter must be the want of sym 
pathy among companions in study and play, 
who having all to go the same way, and all 
to combat with the same difficulties, might 
be supposed willing to show others the kind- 
ness they must be conscious of wanting. 
But a school is the image of life; school- 
boys do but show what the natural man is 
beiore he has been worn smooth in some 
degree by the world’s rough billows, or, what 
is not only higher and better, but alone 
efficient, before the discipline of the cross of 
Christ, received by a free and willing spirit, 
has subdued the native powers of hatred and 
selfishness, which lead the natural man to 
delight in giving pain rather than pleasure, 
because he looks upon everything desirable 
which another enjoys as stolen from himself. 
The advantage, however, and an inestimable 
one, of the foretaste of the world which is 
experienced in a school, is the being habitu- 
ated to a steady course of conduct, with 
responsibility to your own conscience alone: 
Sais que dois, advienne que pourra, as the old 
French motto of I know not what king says. 
It is well to have experience early of the 
uselessness of endeavouring to please the 
multitude, who ever follow those who do not 
run after them, but show themselves indepen- 
dent in doing right.” 

What she was to her husband and her 
children, such also was she to their common 
friends. In one of her many letters to Abeken, 
a young German who eventually became 
Bismarck’s right-hand man, there is a passage 
in which her own earnest godliness, faith, and 
insight are finely blended with the breadth 
and vigour of her husband’s mind :—“ I pray 
for you, as I do daily for myself, that the 





Lord would make //s way plain before your 
face. I think the longer I live the more my 
wishes for myself and others are summed up 
in that ; clear and clearer must one perceive, | 
in proportion as— | 


“ The soul’s dark cottage, when by Time decayed, 

Lets in heaven’s light thro’ chinks which age has made,” | 
that there is no positive good or evil to be | 
sought or avoided but what shall tend to or 
hinder the fulfilment of our being’s aim. | 
With sorrow I read some of the sentences | 
of your letter to my husband, regretting the | 
time spent in the study of theology, &c. Let | 
but all remember, that if they found not | 
truth, it was not that truth was not to be | 
found. ‘Truth was and is at hand, was and 
is found of many a diligent seeker, seeking | 
in singleness of heart and aim that which 
concerns the soul’s best interests, not sup- | 
posing that any system of words or opinion 
can give safety or satisfaction. In the | 
smoother waters of the past people might | 
speculate and shape things, external and in- 
ternal, to their fancy; but we are rushing || 
with increasing velocity towards the mighty 
fall, where all constructions of words, how- | 
ever ingenious and time-honoured, will with 
one crash be resolved into their component | 
parts : and only ¢ha? shall resist the triumph | 
of decay which is worthy to belong to the 
renewed fabric ! ” {| 

Letters like the one just quoted, and 
numerous others in the same tone, are spe- 
cially interesting because of the light they | 
throw on her relation to the intellectual 
struggles of the age. To her son Henry, a 
clergyman of the Church of England, she | 
writes in 1863: “Read, if you can get it, 
Renan’s ‘ Vie de Jésus’—do not show it, do 
not name it—one’s nerves must be well | 
braced to stand the shock of such free and | 
familiar treatment of all one holds most 
sacred ; but having stood it as best I could, | 
I hail homage offered to the True, the Holy, | 
the Divine, the All in All, the Alpha and | 
Omega. One wholly out of the pale of every | 
Church, of every form, falls down and wor- | 
ships from the heart, not the lips, where we | 
fall down and worship: and I hail the book | 
—I hail the movement of mind.” In the | 
same letter she deprecates the action of | 
Rome, which “ would control, compel, bridle, 
shackle the freedom of faith, the action of | 
that which is nothing if not -free and spon- | 
taneous.” Madame Bunsen might have 
taken as her motto, “Free Faith, Free 
Thought ;” for she was free to believe where 
many thinkers stumble, and free to think 
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where many believers are afraid. Her faith 
was rooted in experience, in what the scien- 
tific call experiment—the experience of the 
power of God in Christ to guide, restrain, | 
enlighten, strengthen, console, in a word to 
save to the uttermost. 

The only literary work Madame Bunsen | 
would seem ever to have undertaken was the 
memoirs of her husband, which she intro- 
duce] with the following profoundly affecting 
sentences :—“ Since the last breath was ex- 
haled, and the life of life to me and to so 
many besides has been transfused to a nobler 
existence, one month has elapsed, during 
which I have unceasingly meditated on the 
solemn charge given to me on this very day 
two months ago (October 29th, 1866) : ‘Write 
yourself the history of our common life: you 
have it in your power ;—only be not mis- 
trustful of yourself.” The more I contem- 
plate the richly filled past, the more does it 
present itself as a series of dissolving views, 
and the more difficult, or rather impossible, 
is it to produce the distinctness called for by 
a subject which has a right to appear as 
historical truth, not mingled with fiction, as 
in the case of many well-known personal 
records. But my best endeavours shall not 
be wanting: and the result shall go forth, 
claiming the much-required indulgence of my 
readers.” How well she performed her task, 
and how little indulgence she really needed, 
are too well known to need further remark in 
this connection. 

The closing years of the Baroness’s life 
were, if possible, more full than ever of that 
self-forgetfulness, thoughtfulness for others, 
self-sacrifice, energy, sympathy, and interest 
in all that is true and noble and good, which 
had always characterized her. In March, | 
1862, her tenderly beloved daughter Theo- | 
dora, wife of the Baron von Ungern-Stern- 
berg, and resident at Carlsruhe, died, leaving | 
behind her five young children, one just | 
born. At her time of life—she had shortly | 
before celebrated her seventy-first birthday— | 
she might fairly have claimed to consider | 





first her own rest and quiet; but no, her 
decision was at once taken to devote herself, 
along with her two still unmarried daughters, 
to the difficult and anxious task of being a 
mother to the motherless children. And 
with wonderful energy, freshness, wisdom, 
and tenderness, did she discharge her self- 
imposed duty; yet the world of literature, 
art, science, politics, and religion awakened 
and kept her interest as truly as ever. At no 
period of her life were her letters more vigor- 
ous, acute, sympathetic, and lively than now. 
She seemed to combine the advantages and 
specialities of youth and age, drawing from 
the former susceptibility to impression, keen- 
ness of enjoyment, elasticity of mind, and 
the spirit of enterprise, with marvellous 
physical health; from the latter, sobriety of 
judgment, moderation in expectation, calm- 
ness, resignation. Each of these qualities 
might be so illustrated from her correspond- 
ence that our readers would exonerate us 
from any possible charge of exaggeration ; 
but our space is already exhausted. 

The long, noble, rich, and beautiful life, 
the life whose chief aim had been to fulfil 
the will of God in humble reliance on the 
help promised through Jesus Christ, was 
brought toa peaceful close on the rgth of 
March, 1876. So gently did she pass away, 
without pain, distress, or anxiety, that even 
in the first anguish of desolation her children 
were able to give God thanks that thus ten- 


, derly, without suffering, their mother had 


been led through the dark valley, to the 
eternal home of the heavenly Father. 

Over and over again whilst reading Mr. 
Hare’s two volumes there have started into 
my mind Wordsworth’s words— 


“A spirit, yet a woman too, 
Her household motions light and free, 
And steps of virgin liberty ; 
A. countenance in which did meet 
Sweet records, promises as sweet : 
The reason firm, the temperate will, 
Endurance, foresight, strength and skill; 
A perfect woman, nobly planned 
‘To warn, to comfort, and command; 
And yet a spirit still and bright, 
With something of an angel light.’’ 





HOW TO READ THE METAPHORS OF JESUS. 


By THE Rev. J. RAWSON LUMBY, B.D., FELLow or Sr. CATHARINE’S COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE 


I.—EATING AND DRINKING HIS BODY AND BLOOD. 


‘poe language first employed of the 

natural support of the body should 
come to be used of the sustenance of the 
soul is nothing that can surprise us. Such a 
metaphorical usage of words is what we are 


always driven to when we describe spiritual 
operations. Hence much of the language 
of the Bible, when speaking of God Him- 
self, is of necessity anthropomorphic. Of 
the infinite and spiritual, finite humanity 
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can only lisp out its own inadequate 
But there is much to be observed 
in the support of our bodies by food which 
renders the expressions that relate thereto 
more than ordinarily appropriate for the 
conveyance of solemn lessons on spiritual 
mysteries. (1) We take food, dead matter, 
into our bodies, and, by nature’s subtle 
chemistry, it is converted not only into a 
support of our lives, but becomes assimi- 
lated with our frames, and lifeless meat is 
changed into a living constituent portion of 
moving and thinking men. Here we are 
constant witnesses of a work of mysterious 
power, and words which speak of such an 
incomprehensible process suggest themselves 
as the fittest exponents of deeper mysteries 
still. (2) God also chose food, and due con- 
trol in respect thereof, as the means of trial 
for our first parents. The one tree left un- 
touched was to be the outward and visible 
sign of their soul’s obedience, their sacrament 
of faith and love. And under the new 
covenant, our Lord has appointed that it 
shall be through means of the reception of 


| food that the souls of the faithful shall be 








made partakers of His blessed body and 
blood. Hence it need cause us no wonder 
that imagery drawn from eating and drinking 
is frequently employed in the Bible where 
the writers are speaking solely of the soul 
and its sustenance. 

(3) There is yet another reason why such 
transference of language should be found 
often in Holy Writ. God’s revelation of 
Himself in the hearts of men is there 
set before us as a matter of sensation rather 
than of speculation. To know of God is 
never confined to mere knowledge: it pene- 
trates deep into the feelings, and becomes a 
power within us. It must ever be closely 
followed by proofs of its vitality, shown by 
the working out of our knowledge, or rather 
the interweaving thereof into the texture of 
our lives. No language, therefore, which 
spake merely of objective comprehension 
would suffice to set forth the way in which 
the soul must become acquainted with God ; 
it must be done by some figure which tells 
of a subjective realisation, of a process 
whereby He is made ours, and we are made 
His ; and for this purpose it would be diffi- 
cult to find fitter words than those which tell 
how dead food becomes a part of living men. 
It is from feeling this that the Psalmist cries 
out (Ps. xxxiv. 8), “‘O ¢aste and see that the 
Lord is good, blessed is the man that trusteth 
in Him.” ‘The support which such faith 
gives, he knows to be as real as the strength 





| examine how Jesus employed such language, 


which the body derives from natural food. 
And the like idea is conveyed in cur Lord’s 
words, when he proclaims the blessedness of 
those who “hunger and thirst after righteous- 
ness.” So when Isaiah puts forth his earnest 
invitation to a covenant with Jehovah, he 
can find no more forcible expressions than 
those drawn from the nurture of the body : 
“ Ho, every one that thirsteth, come ye to 
the waters, come, buy wine and milk without 
money and without price.” And of those 
who would seek for strength from other 
means he asks: ‘‘ Wherefore do ye spend 
money for that which is not bread, and your 
labour for that which satisfieth not ?” 

It would not be difficult to multiply pas- 
sages of this nature drawn from every book 
of Scripture, but we desire at present to 


and to draw from such examination that 
instruction which He desired to impart. On 
a careful inspection of the Gospels, we find 
that our Lord uses such expressions mainly 
in reference to three subjects. First, with 
regard to the reception of His teaching, and 
the effects which it should produce. This 
we may call the awakening of the soul to life, 
and it is the Holy Ghost which imparts this 
earliest quickening and nurtures it into 
strength. Secondly, He speaks in words of 
this kind concerning the sacrament which He 
instituted for our perpetual remembrance of 
His death. Thus He vividly sets before us 
the close communion which believers should 
have with Him. This is Christ’s own support 
of the full-grown spiritual man. Thirdly, 
He has the same figure with respect to the 
kingdom of heaven, when those words refer 
to the state of the dead in the world beyond 
the grave, where the soul, which has been 
awakened by the life-giving power of the 
Holy Spirit, and fed and sustained through 
life by Christ’s body and blood, shall find 
its complete fruition in the presence of the 
Father, and shall need no more figures, but 
shall see God as He is. 

I. There are two passages in St. John’s. 
Gospel which illustrate fully the way in | 
which our Lord spake of the reception of | 
His teaching under the figure of taking food | 
and drink. ‘The first is His conversation | 
with the woman of Samaria (John iv.). 
Christ, in the parching noontide, had asked | 
her for a draught of water. Surprised at | 
such a request made by a Jew, she gives ex- | 
pression to her wonder, and then Jesus, by | 

| 








His first words, shows the spiritual lesson 


conveyed through these natural things. The | 








| woman had always thought of the well as I 
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the gift of the patriarch Jacob, and she 
had gone no farther. Christ at once speaks 
of the water as the gift not of Jacob, but of 
God. “If thou hadst known—truly realised 
—that this well of water is heaven’s gift, and 
hadst thus been prepared to own a constant 
heavenly interposition in thy life, and to 
recognise heaven’s Messenger when He 
appeared, thou wouldst have asked of Him, 
and He would have given thee living water.” 
Like many a lesson of Jesus, this teaching 
falls like seed on unprepared soil. The 
woman’s thoughts are all centred on the 
material. She has no mind to inquire after 
what is meant by living water, but only is 
perplexed how, having nothing to draw with, 
the stranger can have a store of water at 
all. Jesus, by His next reply, leads her 
a little forward, but she cannot advance 
far. ‘ Whosoever drinketh of this water,” 
He says, “shall thirst again; but who- 
soever shall drink of the water that I shall 
give him shall never thirst, but the water 
that I shall give him shall become (yevjeerar) 
in him a well of water springing up into 
everlasting life.” The woman, her thoughts 
tied still down to the earth, says, “ Sir, give 
me this water, that I thirst not, neither come 
hither to draw.” Jesus then, by direct 
speech about her own life and the religious 
observances of her people, leads her to com- 
prehend somewhat of His character; and 
after that discloses, in a few words, the gist 
of the lesson which He had vainly striven 
to teach by allegory. Both Jew and Sama- 
ritan have circumscribed their ideas of 
God, and so have limited the existence 
of the Divine presence to particular spots— 
Jerusalem or Gerizim. This habit has 
blinded their spiritual vision so that they 
cannot see God in all places and in all His 
gifts. But already some are learning what 
spiritual worship means ; and such worship 
is what the Father seeks. ‘‘ God is a spirit, 
and they that worship Him must worship 
Him in spirit and in truth ;” and then they 
will understand the true source of living 
water, the lively power of the Holy Ghost, 
the kingdom of God within them. Thus 
did Christ employ figurative speech that He 
might elevate the thoughts of this woman 
and lead her from the contemplation of 
natural sustenance to the higher idea of 
spiritual food. By blending thoughts of 
the universal Father with a lowly subject, the 
importance of which she could understand, 
He would raise her mind to the compre- 
hension of the deep things of the Holy 
Ghost. 





And it was to persons of precisely the 
same character that our Lord addressed the 
other discourse (John vi.) to which we now 
proceed. He had on the previous day per- 
formed the miracle of feeding the five 
thousand. The people followed after Him 
though He had withdrawn Himself from them 
unobserved. But knowing that their thoughts 
were only busied about food for the body 
He spoke earnestly to them: “Ye seek me 
not because ye saw the miracles, but 
because ye did eat of the loaves and were 
filled. Labour not for the meat that 
perisheth, but labour rather for that meat 
which endureth unto everlasting life, which 
the Son of Man shall give unto you.” 
Seek me not, he would say to them, for the 
support of your bodies: I have better gifts 
than these, I bring illumination and consola- 
tion for your souls. They have obtained a 
faint glimpse of the meaning of His words ; 
and now they ask Him to teach them how 
they may work the works of God. But 
Jesus checks this notion of theirs about their 
own working, and points them to the novel 
demand of the gospel, the requirementof faith. 
“This is the work of God,” not any ceremonial 
observances on which your thoughts may be 
dwelling, but “that ye may believe on Him 
whom He has sent.” This shall give nurture 
to your souls, shall fill you with the substance 
of good gifts hoped for. Yet these men, willing 
rather to walk by sight than by faith, and in 
spite of the wonders which they had beheld, 
still demand of Him some sign coming from 
heaven, as the manna had been rained down 
upon their fathers in the wilderness. But Christ 
recalls them to His promise at the beginning, 
of the discourse. The bread of which He 
spake was not like the manna, whereof 
though their fathers had eaten, they were 
yet dead. He would have them seek for 
such meat as should endure unto everlasting 
life, of which the manna was but a figure, 
and sufficed only to support the life of 
the body. For the true bread of God is that 
which cometh down from heaven, not as food 
for one nation, or for a brief time, or such 
as will need to be constantly ministered 
from without, but this is food universal, and 
for all time, and which giveth life to the 
whole world. Then, just like the Samaritan 
woman, with thoughts not yet lifted above 
earthly things, Christ’s hearers entreat, ‘Lord, 
evermore give us this bread.” And now, 
just as in the former case, the imagery, the 
metaphorical speech, falls away from the 
discourse, and the real purport of Christ’s 
teaching begins to be laid bare. “Iam the 
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bread of life,” says Jesus: “he that cometh the means of enjoying this gracious gift were 
unto me shall never hunger; and he that | not appointed until the night of the Lord’s 
believeth on me shall never thirst.” Here, | betrayal, it is clear that the giving of His 
then, is the way in which we are to eat | flesh for the life of the world must be after 
the bread and drink the water of life. To} His death. When His sacrifice has been 
come unto Jesus with earnest faith—this completed, then that flesh shall in some wise 
makes real our spiritual life ; this is what | be the true life of mankind for all time to 
the Spirit takes of Christ and shows unto come. And He explains to us here how this 
us. But not every coming to Jesus is a/ shall be. “As the living Father hath sent 
coming which shall find food. ‘These men me, and I live by the Father; so he that 
had followed him with haste over the sea , eateth me, even he shall live by me.” Here 
of Galilee, but they met with His rebuke, | we have Christ’s own parallel between Him- 
for their zeal was shown only in desire for | self and others who shall be His brethren. 
food for their bodies. And this rebuke of | He lives by the Father, believers shall live 
His, He now explains to them: “I said | byHim. And the eating of Christ’s flesh by 
unto you, that ye also have seen me andj them is compared to the action of Jesus 
believe not.” Yet this belief it is which | in coming into the world at the sending of the 
shall give to a man that bread which| Father. This mission the Lord, in another 
shall come down from heaven, that he may | place (John iv. 34), declares to have been 
eat thereof and not die. Even while in} a work of obedience under the very figure 
this world He, through this spiritual suste- | which we are now discussing: “ My meat is 
nance, this meat to eat which others know | to do the will of Him that sent me, and to 
not of, becomes so sure of the resurrection, | finish His work.” Thus the two sides har- 
so strong in the support which supplies life | monize completely. The sustenance of 
eternal, that death is conquered already, and | Jesus is to obey the will of God, the support 
all fear thereof is swallowed up in victory. | of the Christian is to do the will of Jesus. 
Thus has the Lord spiritualised for us every | The duty will many a time be hard, the food 
craving of hunger and thirst, made every | such as men do not love ; but so was it with 
meal a sacrament, and converted our bodily | Christ, yet even in the last scenes of Geth- 
needs into a constant sermon. The desire | semane He cries out under the figure which 
for sustenance for the soul is to be welcomed | such a use has sanctified: “ The cup which 
as much as is healthy longing for the food | my Father hath given me, shall I not drink 
of the body, and the Lord’s lesson is that the | it?” And when at last the work of Christ 
satisfaction of that desire shall, through the | was over, “ Now,” says He, “come I to 
constant ministration of the Holy Ghost, | thee;” and the end of the Christian’s obe- 
be a verity of which each of us shall feel | dience is to be the same. It. is that he 
assured. We shall eat and shall not die. may be assured of this, that the Lord’s 
II. We have seen how, under this figura- ; Supper was ordained, and the outward sym- 
tive language, Christ spake “of the Spirit, | bols named by Christ, His body and His 
which they that believe on Him should /}blood. For, by faithful obedience to the 
receive,” and we are very familiar with the | Lord’s last command, men are to realise 
way in which He describes spiritual com-|in their inward life two mysteries, first, 
munion with Himself in the Lord’s Supper | that His resurrection-body is ascended into 
under the like figure. In the continuation | heaven, and that becoming one with Him 
of His discourse in the synagogue at Ca-/ they shall also have a spiritual body and 
pernaum, He alludes by anticipation to that | become children of the resurrection; and 
ordinance, and although the outward signs of | beside this, that His blood outpoured has 
that holy sacrament are not mentioned in | been accepted as a satisfaction for our sins, 
this discourse, yet some portions of the lan- | and that through Him the guilt-stains have 
guage here used seem to throw light on the | been removed which gave to death its sting 
brief expressions which occur in the narratives | and made resurrection terrible. In this way 
of its institution. Only at this earlier stage of | the faithful are one with Christ as He is one 
Christ’s teaching provision is not made for the | with God. 
enjoyment of this second mode of spiritual III. Our Lord also employs the language 
sustenance, any more than for the one|of the banquet and of feasting when He 
already spoken of, “ because that Jesus was | desires to make his hearers comprehend 
not yet glorified.” But even here He says, | somewhat of the nature of the kingdom of 
“the bread that I will give is my flesh, which | heaven, when that phrase is used of the 
I will give for the life of the world.” Since | State of the blessed after death. Thus we 
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read, “ Many shall come from the east and | to convey, by all these expressions. That 


from the west, and shad/ sit down with Abra- | 
ham, and Isaac, and Jacob in the kingdom‘ 
of heaven.” ‘The verb in the original (dvax- 
ALGjoovra), which is here translated by “ sit 
down,” is one specially confined to the 
descriptions of feasts. It signifies “ to recline 
at length,” in the fashion of Orientals when 
they are at a feast, and conveys a notion of 
ease and repose which is wanting in our 
translation. The Synoptists use this verb of 
the arrangement of the multitudes along the 
green grass, when our Lord wrought His 
miracle of the feeding of the five thousand, 
and the chief idea conveyed by it is one of 
ease and comfort. The same idea of a feast 
runs through the description of the kingdom 
of heaven, in the parable of the ten virgins. 
The marriage, to which those who were ready 
went in, is a marriage banquet, and the | 
admitted guests are those who recline beside 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, while those in 
misery stand at the closed door. As we should 
expect, the more material figures of eating and 
drinking are less prominently put forward in | 
these descriptions of the spiritual state, but 
even these expressions are sometimes found | 
in the sayings of the Lord. For example, | 
when, in the institution of the Lord’s Supper, 
He would teach His disciples that the eucha- 
ristic blessings are not for time only, He 
says (Matt. xxvi. 29), after the giving of the 
cup: “I say unto you, I will not drink 
henceforth of this fruit of the vine until that 
day when I drink it new with you in my | 
Father’s kingdom.” It seems impossible to 
understand the last words of this sentence | 
as anything except a comforting declara- 
tion that in the future world there is to be | 
a more perfect feast, of which the earthly 
supper was, in some far-off sense, a repre- 
sentation. And henceforth He would have | 
the faithful bear this in mind. The passover | 
feast, or rather, the breaking of bread, which | 
has taken its place, is never to be observed 
without the reflection that there is prepared 
in the kingdom of God some condition of 
bliss which is most fitly pictured by an 
earthly feast of love. No trace of sensuous | 
enjoyment enters into the picture, though | 
things of sense are used for its expression. | 
The simplicity of broken bread banishes 
every such thought, and the faithful observers | 
of the eucharistic feast on earth feel only that | 
there are greater gifts in store when they | 
shall be united in communion with the 
Lord at the great marriage supper of the 
Lamb. But perhaps we may gather most 
completely the sense which Christ desires | 


narrative is full of the ideas connected with 
a feast. It is not without purpose that, 
in the outset, the sumptuous fare of Dives is 
dwelt upon side by side with the hungry 
cravings of the beggar for the crumbs from 
the rich man’s table. For, in the contrast of 
their states in the world to come, it is for so 
very worthless a thing as a drop of water on 
the tip of the finger that the rich man suppli- 
cates, while the formerly afflicted beggar 
enjoys the honoured place at the heavenly 
feast, and is reclining in the bosom of the 
father of the faithful. The position of guests 
in an Eastern feast as they lay on the couches 
side by side is the figure conveyed by the 
words, “ Abraham’s bosom.” We have the 
same word (xdéAros) employed (John xiii. 23) 
of the position which the beloved disciple 
occupied at the paschal feast. “‘ Now there 
was leaning on Jesus’s bosom one of His 
disciples whom Jesus loved ;” which is after- 
wards explained by “lying on Jesus’s breast.” 
In the adumbration of Paradise, therefore, 
which is given us in this parable, Lazarus is 
represented as filling a like place of honour and 
affection to that which St. John held with 
our Lord at the Last Supper, while the rich 
man is in want of the most needful matters 
of refreshing. But as soon as ever the patri- 
arch is made to give an answer to the plead- 
ings of Dives we are taught at once that the 
material character, which has up to this point 
attached to the history, is but a figure to aid 
our comprehension. For the eating and 
drinking fall away from the story and are 
relegated to the life on earth, The good 
things and the evil things are now spoken of 
as things of the past, which were in their life- 
time, while the state of, Paradise is described 
as a state of comfort, and the lot of those 
banished from it as one of torment. “ Now 
he is comforted, and thou art tormented.” 
And, as if to mark the special spiritual nature 
of the comfort which Lazarus was now en- 
joying, the evangelist has made choice of a 
strong expression whereby to describe it. 
There are several words used in the New 
Testament to convey this idea, but that 
which St. Luke has here selected is that 
verb (apaxaXérar) from which the name of 
the Holy Ghost, the Paraclete, the Comforter, 
is derived. Thus is he guided to teach us 
that He who at first quickened the soul into 
spiritual life will not leave it nor forsake it, 
but will sustain it through this world with 
constant nurture, and will minister bliss to 
the redeemed spirit in the world to come. 
“Lord evermore give us this bread.” 
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SAVE THE CHILDREN. 


By tHE AUTHOR oF “ JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN.” 


I WAS once telling my little girl the story | ten “the dog returns to his vomit, and the 


of the Deluge; putting in very simple 
words that great mystery, how in some 
crises justice and mercy come to be one and 
the same thing ; how to sweep away, at once 
and together, with a great omnipotent hand, 
these two always co-existent elements, sin and 
pain, may be, in this case apparently was, 
the only course possible to a Being who is 
the Father, not of a portion only but of the 
entire universe. I tried hard to teach what I 
believed—what one is bound to believe if one 
accepts the idea of a loving Father at all— 
and thought I was succeeding, till suddenly 
the listener’s face clouded over. 

“ Yes—but ”—with a passionate burst of 
almost inconsolable tears—“ why, oh why did 
God drown all the little babies ? ” 

Ay, that is the grand stumbling-block to 
old as to young, to Christian as to philoso- 
pher: why do the innocent suffer for the 
guilty? ‘That all sin should bring its punish- 
ment, and require to be washed away by any 
deluge, or burnt out in any purifying fire, 
provided both end with life—finite guilt with 
finite punishment—one can understand this. 
But the terrible thing is that each human 
being does not solely bear its own sin, nor 
work out its own retribution. Upon others, 
near and distant, down to “the third and 
fourth generation,” falls the debt, and it must 
be paid. 

A very good woman—wife and mother, full 
of endless benevolence to every mortal crea- 
ture—once said to me, “If ever it comes to 
you to have to choose between the old and 
the young—those whose lot is or has been in 
their own hands, and those who did not 
choose their lot, who did not ask to be born, 
and whose life is not dependent on them- 
selves—if ever you are put in this hard strait 
— Save the children.” 

Words which I scarcely understood or 
agreed with then; Ido now. Many a time, 
walking through London streets, and passing 
those miserable little creatures, wan, worn, 
dirty, wicked ; who look up with what seems 
a perpetual protest against Providence, unless 
one has faith enough to accept it as a dumb 
outcry for help to Providence through us— 
many a time, I say, there flashes across my 
mind those three words of wisdom as well 
as pity—‘‘Save the children!” Grown-up 


people are so hopeless : aid them as you will, 
rescue them as you may, in nine cases out of 





sow to her wallowing in the mire.” Penitent 
thieves, reclaimed drunkards—such instances 
exist sometimes, but how rare they are! One 
leper returns to give glory to God—but, where 
are the nine? 

Still we must go on, remembering Who 
“ came not to call the righteous but sinners to 
repentance.” Yet alas! for the sufferers are 
too young to have need of repentance—the 
helpless bodies, the white blank-paper souls, 
alike doomed to destruction, as it were, even 
from birth. Amidst the vile misery-haunted 
dens in most large cities, one can recognise 
not only the wisdom, the justice, but the 
almost necessity of a deluge—if only one 
could shut one’s ears to the drowning cries of 
the “ poor little babies.” 

We all have our work to do, with only a 
certain time to do itin, and a certain amount 
of strength to do it with. Happy those who 
can recognise this, and condense their 
labours so as to produce the utmost practical 
good. Much benevolence is spread like 
butter over-so large a surface, that it results 
in what the little folks call “bread and 
scrape.” I confess, my heart is apt to harden 
itself towards most of the countless forms of 
adult charity ; it seems to me that the only 
hope of mending this generation is through 
those who are growing up to form the next 
one. Therefore, when the other day I was 
asked to go and see the East London 
Hospital for Children, with a view to writing 
about it, and so perhaps gathering a little 
money to prevent the shutting up of one ward, 
which otherwise, in these hard times, must 
inevitably be done, and soon, I agreed at 
once. 

Let me tell the story of my visit, as simply 
and straightforwardly as I told it at home 
when I returned. In my own voice too— 
without any fear of egotism ; feeling myself 
in this case merely a voice, the mouth-piece 
of a multitude of silent little pleaders, who 
have no chance of pleading for themselves, 
of appealing to the hundreds of equally silent 
men and women—especially women—all 
either working or ready to work, if only there 
was a way open to them. Possibly, some 
accidental word here may open that way. 

When I started it was a bright November 
morning, which made even the East-end of 
London, the dreary region between Cannon 
Street and Shadwell, look cheery and pic- 
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turesque ; Tower Hill, Smithfield, all those 
familiar historical spots which it is difficult to 
realise were historical, or that they ever knew 
any other life than that which now flows 
through them. How strange, to think that on 
the very bit of ground where those two boys 
stand “chaffing” each other, poor young 
Anne Boleyn—whose skeleton with its “little 
neck” was lately found here 
| look of sun and sky ; that just where passes 
a bawling costermonger and his cart, was 
gathered the furious or shuddering crowd, 
watching the flames leap up round a living 
man, and then sink down over a handful of 
calcined bones! Has the world grown wiser 
or less wicked since those days ? God knows. 
if we did not firmly believe that it is His 
world, and that He is dealing with it, age 
after age, in His own mysterious way, our 
hearts would sometimes utterly sink. 

Mine did, I own, in going eastward. To 
those accustomed to a peaceful, pure country 
life, amidst birds and trees and flowers, the 
mere fact of living in a town—almost any 
sort of town—seems hateful and intolerable. 
Those narrow streets, pre-eminently hateful, 
with a population apparently half foreign, to 
judge by the many German, Italian, and 
especially Jewish names that were over shop- 











pecially by the children, the poor little souls 
whose only play-place is the gutter, who 
never saw either a field or a daisy. 

Still, the region was not quite forsaken. 
There was a “ Sailors’ chapel,” and there was 
another friendly -looking door, inscribed, 
“Strangers’ Rest. Sailors may write their 
letters, read, and smoke. Nothing to pay.” 
And alas! close by was another door very 
much grander, in fact quite palatial in its 
ornamentation, where there was something to 
pay—money, health, life—the soul’s life as 
well as the body's. And of such I counted 


tance. Verily, where there are so many gin- 
shops for the parents, the poor children must 
sorely need a hospital. 

Reaching it, I found it so small and simple- 
looking that I almost doubted if I had come 
to the right place. We are so accustomed to 
see charitable institutions swamped under a 
magnificence of architectural development, 
that a plain building in which nothing has 
been wasted upon mere ornamentation is 
quite refreshing. Yet simplicity is never 
ugly—and this building is pleasant enough to 
the eye, besides being planted in an open 
new street, which is not quite airless, even 
in Shadwell. 

VIII. nus. 





took her last | 


fronts ; what lives must be led in them! Es- | 


not one or two, but dozens, in the brief dis- | 


Some of my readers may have heard of 
this East London Hospital, and how it 
began. An Indian doctor and a trained 
nurse, meeting in their daily avocations dur- 
ing the cholera outbreak of ten or twelve 
years ago, fell in love, married, and then 
being rather “peculiar” people—that is, 
people who carried out literally the doc- 
trines—no! He never preached any doctrine 
—but the commands of Christ, a proceeding 
which astonishes most “ Christians ” exceed- 
ingly—they determined not to quit the scene 
of their labours. Filled with pity for the 
miseries and needs of the child-population 
around them, they set up in an old sail-loft 
ten little beds; took in out of the hundreds 
| near ten sick children, nursed, fed, clothed 
them, and comforted them either into life or 
death, as God willed: doing this principally 
at their own expense, after the words, “ Sell 
| all thou hast and give to the poor: and thou 
shalt find treasure in heaven.” Not on earth, 
| certainly, for Mr. Heckford died in his prime, 
|and Mrs. Heckford has now gone abroad. 
| But before then their work had been done. 
| The poor sail-loft and the ten little cots were 

transmuted into a large public hospital, where 
| three wards, continually full of children, 
| blessed their eyes, and rewarded their loving 
and faithful hearts. I refuse to believe that 
these two lives, though sacrificed, have been 
either lost, or wasted, or unhappy lives. And 
the memorial tablet, which is the only decora- 
tion of the entrance-hall, will long speak of 
them both—the devoted husband and wife, 
who gave up their childless lives for the good 
of children. 

Very simple, quiet, and silent was this 
entrance-hall, and as simple as unpretentious 
was the welcome of the two officials whom I 
disturbed in their morning’s work—being an 
early and unexpected visitor. All the better. 
One remarkable feature in this hospital is 
that it has no “visiting days ;” at any time 
any one of the inquisitive or benevolent 
public may enter and examine the work it 
is doing. 

We wasted no time, but plunged at once 
into this examination. I found that besides 
the medical staff, the management of the 
hospital, on Mrs. Heckford’s inevitable seces- 
| sion, was carried on practically by three 

persons—the secretary, Mr. Ashton Warner, 
and two ladies; one a nurse from St. Thomas’s 
Hospital, invaluable in her own department, 
| and another, who ruled the commissariat, and 
| was said to “ know everything that came into 
the place, from an ounce of pepper upwards,” 
and to be the most admirable of housekeepers 
18 
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as well as an excellent book-keeper. I did 
not see this lady, but any one who knows 
| how difficult it is to rule a house, may well 
‘accord some merit to the domestic ruler of a 
|! hospital. 
| The nurse I did see, for she came to me at 
'once. She is so entirely the soul of the place 
| that I must needs speak of her. I will do it 
| only by the name of “Sister St. Catherine,” for 
something in her face reminded me strangely 
of Raffaelle’s St. Catherine, leaning peacefully 
|| against the wheel which she knows is to be 
| her death. Every hospital nurse must face 
death, soon or late, with the same sweet 
‘calmness. And perhaps it is that—this daily 
familiarity with the great terror of humanity 
—which gives to all their faces, whether 
Roman Catholic Sisters of Charity, Petite 
Sceurs des Pauvres, or the excellent Pro- 
'testant nursing sisterhoods, which, I am 
' thankful to say, are multiplying every day, 
that universal expression of sweet strength 
;and calm courage, which in a nurse is the 
utmost blessing to both the sick and the 
' friends of the sick. 

At the first glance I saw what Sister St. 
Catherine was, must necessarily be—how 
she had found her vocation, and fulfilled it. 
Would that all women could do the same! 

She took me to the first ward—named 
after the Princess Mary of Teck, who opened 
it. 
| “We have many surgical cases here,” she 
| said. “Tn such a district as that about us, 

where the drunkenness and ignorance is so 
| great on the part of the parents, the children 
| are exposed to accidents from morning till 
| night. Numbers are brought in to us having 

tumbled down-stairs, or been run over in the 
| streets, or fallen into the fire. Last Saturday 
| night there was a terrible case of the latter 
|—such a dear little girl, burnt all over face 
|| and neck and arms. I never saw anything so 
|. bad.” 
||“ Did she live ?” 
| “Oh no,” said the nurse, with that half 
|| sad but wholly peaceful smile. ‘“‘ Better not. 
_ She was at rest by Sunday morning.” 

We went in. A long, bright, cheerful 
| room, with two rows of little beds—“ cots ” 
they call them—so placed that the light from 
the windows cheered, not dazzled, the small 
patients. Evidently the hospital authorities 
recognise the great advantage of light, in 
sickness as well as health. 

“Yes,” said the nurse, pointing to a semi- 
convalescent, whose clothes—welcome sign ! 
—lay near him, and were being examined by 
him with deep interest—“ yes; we thought 




















that poor little man was in too dark a cor- 
ner, so we moved his cot and gave him a 
different view. He began to get better 
immediately.” 

From bed to bed we passed—some hopeful, 
some hopeless. More than one clearly would 
be empty before many days or hours, The 
saddest point of all was that most of the 
cases were not pure accident—what we term 
“the visitation of God”—but arising from 
hereditary taint: the drunkenness and other 
vices of the parents producing in the children 
every form of constitutional corruption— 
rickets, hip complaint, bone disease, cancer. 

“These are our worst and most painful 
cases. Often, surgery is the only hope of 
cure; and the children are so weakly that 
we dare not risk an operation. Sometimes, 
when otherwise life is impossible, we do risk 
it, and it succeeds.” 

And if failing, I thought to myself, why 
regret ?>—for in going through this ward one 
almost felt that death was better than life. 

Still, its brightness, its perfect cleanliness, 
the total absence in it of ugly sights and 
of the painful ‘‘ hospital smell ”—so difficult 
to avoid, even with any amount of carbolic 
acid, in an accident ward—lessened a little 
the inexpressible sadness, sadder than any 
grown-up hospital I ever went through. 
For there, in many instances, the patients 
have themselves to blame—and even in dying 
they have, most of them, enjoyed some share 
of the blessings of life; but these hapless 
innocents have found life no blessing but a 
curse from the very beginning. And whose 
fault? Not their own, certainly. 

The most mournful sight of all was the 
four bassinets in the middle of the room— 
two empty, two full—but with what occu- 
pants! O ye mothers of wholesome “ proper” 
babies—fat, rosy, screaming, kicking, happy, 
innocent little torments—or delights, accord- 
ing as you make them and bring them up to 
be—could you come and look at these 
wretched abortions of humanity, no bigger 
than dolls, with withered old faces, and 
skinny, yellow, powerless arms! All quiet 
—so terribly quiet—always “ good,” alas! 
for they have not the strength to cry. I 
think no mother alive who recalled her own 
child’s babyhood could see these poor babies 
without tears. 

Yet, to see them clean, warm, comfortable, 
each with its bottle beside it, and tenderly 
looked after by a pleasant-faced young nurse, 
was something. 

“Tt is so,” answered Sister St. Catherine. 
“We do the best we can with them; but 
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when the parents are so steeped in vice, what 
can you expect for the children? No, there 
is little hope here. But we have hope some- 
times,” she added, brightening up, as a child 
of seven or eight toddled forward and caught 
her by the dress, a wholesome little thing 
who scarcely looked like an invalid, except 
that her throat was bandaged up. 

“This is one of two most interesting cases 
we had lately—croup, in which, as a last 
chance, we had to try tracheotomy ; and we 
saved both, I am thankful to say. This little 
woman will soon go out quite well,” patting 
her on the head, at which the “ little woman” 
looked “as pleased as Punch.” 

From cot to cot we went, the Sister having 
a cheering or sympathizing word for each, 
|and every one brightened as she passed. 

One very dull-looking boy had just had an 
| operation for polypus in the nose. He did 
| not speak, but as the kind hand was laid on 
| his head, a faint red came into his cheeks 
| and two tears rolled out of his shut eyes. 

Only one other patient was crying, a small 
| creature of three or so, whose mother had 
| just been to see it. 

“ We sometimes have sore work with them 
| after the mothers’ visits. But generally speak- 
| ing the mothers do not seem to care: just 
| leave them here and go. Often we keep 
| them on when they are quite convalescent, 
' not daring to send them home, for we know 
| too well to what sort of home they are going. 
| There is a child up-stairs, the dearest little soul! 

her foot has been amputated—it is disease, 
| not accident—and she is also blind, though 
with some hope of cure by-and-by. But 
| 








meanwhile, what can be done? The father 
dead, the mother a confirmed drunkard ; if 
we sent her home she would assuredly die of 
| neglect, even if she did not get killed out- 
right, as some of them are, through pure 
carelessness. The future of our children after 
| they leave us, is one of the most difficult 
| problems we have to deal with. Yet they 
must be influenced, more or less, by their 
stay here—by the habits of cleanliness, 
decency, order, obedience, which they can- 
not help learning, or at least seeing around 
them. All the good they gain cannot surely 
be lost.” 

“No,” I said, meditating sadly on what 
has often been an idea of mine, though, I 
fear, too Utopian and too full of difficulties 
ever to be more than an idea: that the 
children who unhappily belong to neglectful 
or unworthy parents could be taken possession 
of by the State, and considered children of 
the State, their natural or unnatural pro- 





| genitors having no longer the smallest right 





to them, except perhaps, in all ranks above 
pauperism, the compulsory right of paying 
for their maintenance. 

We went on through the wards ; Sister St. 
Catherine carrying out the sweet tradition of 
her name, though she cannot have been “‘ cozfée 
Sainte Catherine,” as the French say, for so 
very many years. But there was half a life- 
time of experience written on her benign face. 
Sweeter, nobler, more unselfish, and therefore 
more useful than that of many wives and 
mothers, is the life of an unmarried woman 
who has voluntarily assumed the cares of 
matronhood, and taken other people’s help- 
less or forsaken children to her motherly 
breast. 

Case after case, regarded evidently not 
merely as “cases,” but with a tender eye to 
individual suffering, appealed to her as she 
passed. <A boy with some “head trouble”— 
“Oh, it aches awful! just turn me on my 
side.” Another—a big fellow—“ I’m getting 
better; I know Iam!” A third (she was a 
mulatto girl, and a little white girl sat reading 
to her)—she, alas! would never be better— 
she was dying of consumption, but peace- 
fully, so peacefully! and her small com- 
panion seemed devoted to her. 

“Both come from Dr. Barnardo’s Home. 
We have several of his ‘children’ here, and 
they are all so good. He does no end of 
good in these ‘ parts.’” 

And as we went on talking, I was glad to 
notice the completely catholic feeling there 
was: how in this terrible East-end—where 
High Church and Low Church, though both 
most Christianly doing their duty to the poor, 
are a little unchristianly oblivious of their 
duty to one another—this hospital seemed 
a meeting-point where all animosities died 
out. No one can look at these sick and 
dying children—so patient, so suffering, and 
from sufferings not their own fault—without 
somehow feeling that “of such is the kingdom 
of heaven,” by whatever road they are led 
thither. 

These three wards—the “ Princess Mary,” 
the “Enfield” (after Viscount Enfield, the 
president), and the “ Heckford” (in memory 
of the hospital’s noble founder)—are all it 
consists of. The “Cromwell Block” con- 
tained two fever wards, and was built for 
that purpose; but it is now used as dormi- 
tories for nurses, so crowded is the sleeping 
accommodation for them. Infectious cases 
are not taken in, or passed on as soon as 
discovered to other hospitals. But, as I 
have said before, the principal patients are 
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those suffering from accidents, or congenital 
hereditary disease, these latter being the 
worst of all. I cannot yet get out of my 


'mind the piteous spectacle of a cancerous 


leg, swollen enormously, with the veins start- 
ing through the skin, belonging to the poor 
wasted body of a mere baby twenty months 
old. 

** Polly !” it opened its eyes and smiled at 
the nurse, then lifted up its mouth to be 
kissed before it took its physic, and dropped 
to sleep again. ‘She is the sweetest little 
thing. She was brought in two months ago 
in hope of amputation, but the doctors found 


| her too weak, so they let her lie quietly here 


—till the end.” 
“You will be glad to see her in her 


| coffin.” 


“Yes, I shall; I very often am, when they 
suffer so. And yet, while there is life there 
is hope—with children especially. What 
they struggle through is something wonderful. 


| Wonderful too is the skill and tenderness of 


our doctors over them.” 
Each ward has belonging to it a nurse’s bed- 


| room, a little kitchen and housemaid’s offices. 








These, with the operating-room, the nurses’ 
dining-room, the board-room, and secretary’s 
apartment, were all I saw, but I understood 
the domestic arrangements below to be most 
admirable. 

“The out-patients are just going away—the 
surgical ones. Our physician is here of after- 
noons—will you come and look at them?” 

So we went to the two rooms, easily acces- 
sible from without, where advice and medicine 
are given, not only to children, but mothers. 
The forlorn crowd was just melting away, 
and the surgeon came and spoke to me. I 
asked him afterwards to write what he had 
said ; here it is:— 

“You wished me to note down the special 
features of our little hospital. They are— 

‘rt, The youngest infants are taken in, the 
upper limit of age being fourteen. This 
allows a wide field for selection of cases. 

“2, ‘There is special provision for accidents. 
In a neighbourhood like ours, with the docks 
and ship-building yards close at hand, and 
the streets always crowded, accidents are con- 
stantly occurring. Many lives are saved by 
help being near at hand. 

“3. There has been no useless outlay in 
ornamentation. The entire cost was £15,000 
for ninety beds, on the most approved plan. 
Each cot costs #50 per annum, the lowest 
average of any hospital in London. 

“4. The training of nurses—lady-nurses and 
others. I have always felt that a children’s 





hospital was the fittest place for a lady to 
commence such a career—she would neces- 
sarily find less to shock her, at first, than in 
an hospital for adults. 

“5. One never should lose sight of the hu- 
manising influences on the children them- 
selves. They come from homes where such 
is entirely wanting. Some of the bigger girls, 
I am certain, leave us with new ideas, new 
aspirations, while few altogether forget the 
comforts of a regular and orderly mode of 
life.” 

To these data Sister Saint Catherine has 
kindly added some more. She differs a little 
from the doctor on the question of nurses. 
I give both opinions, as this matter—sug- 
gestions for the gathering together and in- 
struction of a few educated women in that 
most noble and most necessary calling—of | 
a trained nurse, was one of my special aims 
in writing this article. 

“T do not quite agree about ladies going 
to children’s hospitals to get inured to the 
duties of a nurse. Many ladies might come 
here whose health could not stand the wear 
and tear of an adult hospital; but I should 
consider it a waste of time in any who in- 
| tended eventually to take up hospital work. 
| In most training schools now we are required 
to promise four years’ service. It would 
scarcely be advisable to add on another year. 
. .. . Out-patients—women and children 
both—come here with a governor’s letter. 
Medical cases are treated five times, and 
surgical cases three times a week. The | 
| hospital is fed from the out-patients’ depart- 
jews. and very urgent other cases—a wise | 
| selection being made. They come in, gener- 
| ally, in a very dirty state, are bathed at once, 
and their clothes returned to their friends. 
We supply them with flannels, night-gowns, 
&c. As soon as they are able to be about 
we clothe them entirely. Therefore clothing 
of every description, and for every age—from 
babies up to boys and girls of fourteen, is | 
most valuable, especially as we have to send 
the convalescents out well-clothed, or they 
would soon be back again in the hospital. 
At this winter season, when we may expect 
our worst cases, we cannot turn them out ill- 
clad. 

“Of their patience I have already told | 
you. It is wonderful how the rough boys | 
and girls tone down with us; and how the 
‘naughty’ children become good, from the | 
kindness of our nurses, whose profusion of | 
affection towards them all is very touching. 
Accidents are taken in at any time; if not 
serious enough to be kept here, the patient 
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comes every morning to be ‘dressed.? We 
have often very bad burns and scalds, and 
children run over. 

“ Over the nursing department I have the 
entire control. Some nurses have come to 
me for training—some by recommendation. 
All, I believe, are actuated by the kindest of 
motives; some, I trust, by the highest ; in 


no case have I ever detected the slightest | 


harshness towards the little ones. . . . . The 


age I consider most desirable in a nurse is | 


twenty-one or twenty-two. . She should be of 
good health, and from a respectable class ; 


able to read and write well, and generally | 


intelligent. 
year, increasing two pounds yearly. 
have full board and uniform given them, all 
the time they are with us, I should like to 
get a few ladies who would pay for their train- 
ing here; but in some cases, where a lady is 


A small salary is given the first 


| about him, and his most conscientious and 
diligent work), I walked with Sister Catherine | 


to the railway station. I had last been there 
exactly two years ago, on an errand explained 
in a book of mine which I promised to send 
her.* 

We spoke much, as we went along, about 
the region she worked in and her work there- 
in, as well as of nurses’ work generally, which, 


| we agreed, opened a wide field for hundreds 


They | 


of women, in all classes, who long for work 
if only they could see their way clear to 
begin it. 

“ But,” she said, “ it ought to be well con- 
sidered beforehand. ‘To put one’s hand to 
the plough, and look back, will never do. It 


| is useless for any one to attempt nursing as a 


very desirous, and very desirable, I could | 


arrange for her coming without payment. It 
does the nurses good as well as the children 
—our work here... .” 

This I can confirm, so far as one can judge 
by physiognomy. Each, gentle or simple— 
some were “ young persons,” and some young 
ladies—had the same look on her face— 
the Saint Catherine look I call it—of mingled 
firmness, sweetness, and patience. And it is 
about the most beautiful look that can be 
seen on the face of any woman. 

Of all women’s work, there is none more 
natural, more suitable, than the profession of 
a trained nurse, public or private, for sick- 
room or hospital. I say profession, because 
it needs to be undertaken as such—not as 
a mere crotchet or fancy, the outburst of 
youthful enthusiasm, or the refuge of tem- 
porary personal despair. The qualities which 
make a woman fit for it are rare—but perhaps 
less rare than we think, if only education and 
experience could draw them out. And their 
rewards are certain. 

How many incapable governesses, uncom- 
panionable “ companions,” and helpless poor 
gentlewomen, idle and forlorn incumbrances 
upon relatives and friends, might lead useful 
and happy lives, environed by the respect— 
the almost sanctity—which always surrounds 
a good “ sick-nurse,” who is among all work- 
ing women the rarest to find, and the most 
invaluable when found. 

I felt this when, after a little talk with Mr. 
Ashton Warner, the secretary (who begged 
me to “ say nothing about him ” except giving 
his name as the person to whom cheques 
must be made payable, a request which 
showed me how very much might be said 








profession, either at ours or any other hos- 
pital, unless in the depth of her heart she has 
some motive like that which the Heckfords 
had. . . She must do her work, not only out 
of pity to man, but for the love of God. Its 
trials are so great, its rewards so few and so 
doubtful, its discipline so unceasing, that 
nothing but the love of God—the feeling that 
all she does is done for Him—will help her 
through.” 

As she spoke, with the Saint Catherine 
look strong in her face, there was no doubt 
but that my friend—if she will allow me to 
call her so—had, and would have for ever, 
that Divine Help which is the strongest 
power in helping others. And so we bade 
one another a kindly farewell. 

At the other terminus, having ingeniously 
contrived to lose myself, I was wandering 
forlornly about, my mind full of what I had 
just seen, when I felt a friendly touch. It was 
—most odd coincidence !—the very clergy- 
man who had been with me through these 
regions of wretchedness two years ago. 

‘‘What in the world brings you here?” 
And I told him. “Oh, I know them well. 
I often go to the hospital. They take in 
heaps of our children. The good they do 
is something incalculable. Success to you! 
Help them the utmost you can.” 

And I do not see a better way of doing it 
than by telling the simple story of what I saw 
and heard that day. 

But how to turn it to practical use? Any 
one applying for the statistics and reports of 


the hospital may see in what form money | 


may be supplied ; by subscriptions, donations, 
or by establishing separate “cots.” There is 





* “A Legacy,” in which so little is by the present writer, 
and so much by one who had cruel personal experience of 
what he wrote about and lived among, the terrible Kast-end 
of London, that I hesitate not to advise all who read this to 


} read it also. 
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| 
the “Canadian” cot, given by a son “in| 
memory of a beloved mother ;” the “ Daisy” | 
cot, kept up by a mother for the sake of a 
dead child ; the “ Blackheath ” and “ Short- 
lands” cots, by united subscriptions. But 
many persons are not able, or willing, for large 
pecuniary outlay. They say they must feed 
their own children first, before they think 
about other people’s. And they are right. 
If every one did his best for his own, we 
should have far less aggregate pauperism to | 
fight against. 

All cannot give money in charity, but | 
there are three things which everybody | 
can give—time, thought, and trouble. For | 
instance, the superfluities of almost every | 
family are necessaries—often absolute bless- | 
ings, in some other family. In a well-| 
conducted household there should be no} 
manner of waste—no “rubbish cupboards” 
or “muddle drawers.” Every left-off gar- | 
ment or broken toy, all, in short, that has 
ceased to be wanted by the family itself, 
should be put at once into the “ charity 
corner,” and thence distributed from time to 
time to whomsoever required the same. Chil- 
dren and servants—who are often only older 
children needing the same loving teaching— 
should be made to understand that nothing 
is to be destroyed, nothing wantonly wasted ; | 
that the benevolence which does most good 
is seldom that of mere money, but of thought- 
fulness, economy, and self-denial. 

The child who says, quite naturally, “ Ma- 
ma, this frock is growing too tight—may I 
give it away to So-and-so?” and hencefor- 
ward takes care to keep it clean, so that | 
poor little So-and-so may receive it in as 
good condition as circumstances allow ;— 
or, still better, she who, ere buying her doll 
a dress, pauses to consider whether the same 
money would not buy a frock for a little 
baby, buys it, and, still greater effort! sits 
down and makes it herseli—these are the 
sort of children—ay, and their parents, for 
children are the reflection of their parents in 





FROM 


A Husband's Lobde-letter. 


("OME to me, letters—letters dear, 
Pulsed from the very heart I love ; 
From her dear writing let me hear 
That voice I prize all tones above. 
What murmurs from her gentle heart, 
What tender, fondest thoughts for me, 


| warehouse, “ Pryce Jones, Newtown, Mont- 


these things—for whom I have written my 
account of the Children’s Hospital. 

So much good can be done, and at so little 
cost, if people only knew the way. For ex- 
ample—since not all families have children’s 
clothes to give away, and those who have 
may have regular recipients for them—there 
is a place in Wales, a wholesale woollen 





gomeryshire,” where among other goods, very 
valuable for charity gifts, they send, carriage 
free to all parts of England, parcels of rem- 
nants costing ten and sixpence and a guinea 
each, and containing material worth double 
that sum, to be made up into garments. 
How many little fingers, wearying through a 
wet Christmas holiday, and causing the per- 
petual cry so worrying to mothers and nurses, 
“ What can I do?” might be usefully em- 
ployed on such, to the enjoyment of the 
young folks themselves and the infinite relief 
of their elders ; if these latter have sense to | 
see that the craving for “something to do” | 
is in a child the best indication of being | 
capable in after life really to do something. 
Do it then, my children. Mend your 

broken toys, dress your discarded dolls, take | 
care of your half-worn clothes, for the sake | 








of these poor little children, less fortunate | 
than yourselves. Waste nothing, destroy no- | 
thing. Remember that everything is of use | 
to somebody—down to the very “rags a 





which are needed to bind up, not only a cut 
finger, but many more grievous wounds. | 

We cannot help the Deluge. We cannot |, 
stem the flood of misery and sin—misery in 
consequence of sin, which fills this our world. 
Why it should be, we know not; it is, and || 
we must face it. But God, who once saw 
fit to “ drown ail the little babies ”—that is, 
to take them safe out of unknown suffering | 
into His eternal arms—does not drown them 
now ;—He leaves them for us to try and save 
them. Let us doit. Without more words, 
let me end as I began, with that one pathetic 
appeal—“ Save the children ! ” 


| 


PARIS. 


From your dear words to life will start, 
Till fancy feigns her face to see! | 

Then come, fond letters, speed to me, | 
With utterance from the wife I love: 

Her heart tell to me, till I see 
Her whom I prize all, all above. | 
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Not in the alien tongue I hear 


Around me—tones to which I’m dumb— | 


But in our English,—oh, how dear, 
Afar, will her soft whispers come ! 
Her very speech will utter home, 
Till, blessed, I breathe its air again, 
And seem awhile no more to roam, 
Or long for her dear words in vain. 
Then come, fond letters, speak to me 
The utterance of the wife I love ; 
Her heart give to me, till I see 
Her whom I prize all, all above. 


Thrice blest, and ever biest, be he, 

By gentle love, oh, surely taught ! 
Who first gave absent eyes to see 

All here to me by writing brought, 
Who time and distance willed away, 

And winged dear parted souls so near, 





That, as your lines her feelings say, 
Almost her very voice I hear! 
Then come, fond letters, speak to me 
The utterance of the wife I love ; 
Her heart give to me, till I see 
Her whom I prize all, all above. 





And own that never woman’s pen, 

Since women wrote their souls to sight, 
Traced love, beyond the love of men, 

In words more gentle, fond, and white ; 
Snow-flakes new-lighted from above, 

Unsmirched by aught of earthly taint, 
Warm with a woman’s noblest love, 

White with the pureness of a saint. 
Then come, fond letters, speak to me 

With utterance from the wife I love ; 
Her heart tell to me, till I see 

Her whom I prize all, all above. | 

W. C. BENNETT. | 





A LESSON FROM THE LIFE AND WORK OF AN OLD 


HEBREW CRAFTSMAN. 


GAith an Apostolic Comment. 


“© And Moses said unto the children of Israel, See, the Lord hath called by name Bezaleel, the son of Uri, the son 
of Hur, of the tribe of Judah; and he hath filled him w 
knowledge, and in all manner of workmanship; and to dev 
brass, and in the cutting of stones, to set them, and in carving of wood, to make any manner of cunning work, 
he hath put in his heart that he may teach, both he, and Aholiab, the son of Ahisamach, of the tribe of Dan. 
hath he filled with wisdom of heart, to work all manner of work, of the engraver, and of the cunning workman, and 
and in fine li nen, and of the weaver, even of them that do any 
*_EXopus xxxv. 30— 
but whether there be prophecies, they 73 ull fail ; 


of the embroiderer, in blue, and in purple, in scarlet, 
work, and of those that devise cunning work.’ 
“Charity never faileth: 


cease ; whether there be knowledge, it shall vanish away. 
when that which is perfect is come, then that which is in pa art shall be done away. 
but when I became a man, I put 


a child, I understood as a child, I thoug rht as a child: 


now we sce throug! h a glass, darkly ; : but then face to face : 


I am known.””—1 Cor, xiiie 8—12. 


T is a thrice-told tale of the Florentine 
monk of San Marco, distinctively called 





the angel-painter, that within his quiet con- | 


vent cell, ere he traced the 
saint and virgin, or tinted with fair colours 


outlines of | 


the golden-haired cherubim, he habitually | 


knelt and prayed. 
till on the bright-winged forms there fell 
heaven’s light, and through his hand was 
felt the touch of Him who first created 
beauty, and called it very good. 

Our work and our surroundings are far 
removed from those of the old Tuscan mo- 
nastery ; but surely the sentiment which lay 
at the root of that oft-repeated act of devo- 
tion is known to us all—the longing for 
some connecting link which shall bind our 
earthly work to the heaven which is above 
us, our earthly life to the heaven which is 
beyond us, our fleeting joys and passing 
interests to that which shall abide. 


He suspended work | 


| touch ? 


The references quoted are merely sugges- 


the spirit of God, in wisdom, in underst anding, and in 
se curious works, to work in gold, and in silver, and in 
And 
Them 


whether there be tongues, they shall 

For we know in part, and we prophesy in part. But 

When I was a child, I spake as 
away childish things. For 

but then shall I know even as also 


now I know in part; 
tive of two simple, every-day thoughts, which 
may bring to our common toil some reflection | 
of the painter's spirit | 
To most of us the fact is an accepted one, 
that the world of nature is God’s world ; that | 
His hand has given coicur to the flowers of 
the field and brilliance to the lamps of 
heaven, and that still in the morning and 
evening calm His voice is heard “ amongst 
the trees of the garden.” But in the busy 
industries, in the resorts and results of 
patient toil and thought, do we hear an 
equally Divine voice and see a Divine 
Rather does not the world of busi- 
ness, whether of head or hands, seem more 
of man’s world, a revelation only of human 
power and genius? And so the sanctity 
passes from common life, and, recognising 
Divine direction in fading leaves and spring- 
ing corn, we fail to find it within and about 
us in the factory or the studio, at the desk 
or the carpenter’s bench; there God becomes 
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distant from our work, and He who places 
us amidst material things and gives us power 
to mould them to the highest forms and truest 
uses, is found alone in those avocations which 
are directly spiritual. 

It was far different in the days of Bezaleel. 
In that primitive old-world era in which he 
lived, he wrought out with might brightest 
fancies in the sculptor’s art and carpenter’s 
craft. But the power which moulded the an- 
gelic forms or dyed in beauteous colours the 
priestly robe, was recognised, not as a human 
attribute, but a Divine inspiration. Whether 
he made the Shittim-wood pillars or formed 
the buds and blossoms of the golden candle- 
stick, he felt not only that he worked for 
God, but that God worked in him. 

Is it not the sense of the same indwelling 
divinity which still touches our hearts with 
awe and reverence, as we look at times on 
forms of loveliness which human hands have 
chiselled and coloured,—hushing the spec- 
tator into silence, as though standing within 
a temple of worship, and causing him to feel 
that truth and beauty, howsoever expressed, 
are an inspiration of heaven ? 

Nay, further, whether our tasks be small 
and slight, commonplace or monotonous, 
may we not recognise, in the power which 
fits us to fulfil them, the same which, in the 
days of Bezaleel, quickened and stimulated 
alike the humblest craft and the highest art, 
touching them with a Divine significance, 
and raising them to a holy service ? 

Is it not to be confessed that too frequently 
our appointed daily occupation is distant 
from God, and a chill falls on the prosecu- 
tion of work and toil which seem to have 
so little affinity with the great hereafter ? 
We desire some assurance that, in the myste- 
rious home of the future, the interests, em- 
ployments, and sweet uses of the world might 
not be wholly vain. 

St. Paul sees no such gulf fixed between 
the present and the future. Earth is to him 
but a childhood, which shall develop into 
the manhood of heaven. “When I was a 
child, I spake as a child, I understood as a 
child, I thought as a child; but when I be- 
came a man I put away childish things.” 

Childhood !—all that is joyous and bright, 
careless and free, a season of April tears, 
forgotten in the next gleam of sunshine. 
And yet, as we watch its play and listen to 
the music of its laughter, how is it that there 
falls upon our hearts, in the very act of 
contemplation, a solemnity and an awe? 
Is it not the conviction that, in the case of 
each young existence, there lies a future, dim 





and uncertain, yet linked to the present by 
unseen bonds; that amid the trivial tasks, 
the sports and the companionships of morn- 
ing years, men and women are preparing to 
take their part in the great world? Nor is 
the life of the man severed from that of the 
child. It is its completion and _perfec- 
tion. There is no sudden break in existence 
when the boy lays aside his youthful plea- 
sures and activities and becomes the man of 
business ; no severance of the future and the 
past when the girl says farewell to her early 
pursuits and assumes the cares of woman- 
hood; but, by a process as natural and as 
gentle as the unfolding of a flower, child- 
hood and youth progress to their maturity. 
Nay, the very tiniest influences, not exclud- 
ing even toys and sports and casual juvenile 
friendships, in themselves so trivial and evan- 
escent, all these and such-like have doubtless 
their part in training mind and heart for 
higher things, and however diverse the work 
of life’s future may be, its spirit and ten- 
dencies remain very much the same. 

So is it with our earthly life in its relation 
to immortality. The ‘ knowledge” we have 
gathered here below, when Heaven’s light 
shall fall upon it, may “ vanish away ;” but 
it will only be as the dawn fades before the 
day. Our little tasks and toils, our achieve- 
ments and attainments, our hopes and aspi- 
rations, may be “put away” as childish 
things ; but it will only be as the flower of 


spring makes way for the full-grown spoils of | 


autumn, We are but children in the lower 
school, training not alone by great efforts, 
but by common duties ; not alone by spiritual 
service, but by secular work ; not alone by 
trial and sadness, but by brightness and sun- 
shine, for the higher life of our Father’s 
home. We lisp here our imperfect speech, 
we think our crude thought, and catch often- 
times but the shadowy reflections of the 
things which are above us; but recognising 
that by and through all these we are pro- 
gressing towards our maturity, graduating 
through class by class till the education be 
complete, and “that which is perfect is 
come.” Then, too, we shall find that be- 
tween the present and the future there lies 
no impassable gulf, that death is not the 
extinction, but rather the expansion, of our 
human life, “the measure of the stature of 
the perfect man” in wisdom and knowledge, 
in affection and happiness. Thus “ the land 
which is very far off” becomes linked to our 
daily lives by this ladder of childhood, which, 
resting on our common earth, is lost amid 
the golden glories. A. S. M. 
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“T AM WITH YOU ALWAY.” 
"T HE seasons come and go, 
| Painting the world in hues of green and gol, | 
| Bringing the frost and snow ; 

|| And so the rounding years grow old: 

|| But Thou remainest evermore the same, 

Thy love and mercy changeless as Thy name. 


| The sun shines in its strength, 

| Bathing the world awhile in golden light ; 

| But evening comes at length, 

| The silent shadows deepen into night : 

But Thou, our Light, shalt never be withdrawn— 
1] Thou makest all our life one radiant dawn. 





| The ocean ebbs and flows, 
Playing its varied music on the shells ; 
No constancy it knows 
| With its lute-ripples and its thunder-swells : 
| The ocean of Thy love is deep and wide, 
|| One constant fulness with no ebbing tide. 


Our friendships change and die ; 
| The loves of other years are voiceless now, 
| Deep in the grave they lie— 
At rest the weary hands, the aching brow : 
| gut, hark! the I am speaks, ‘Come unto Me!’ 
So from our buried joys we turn to Thee. 


? 


| Begone, then, doubt and fear, 
And dark forebodings of some coming grief. 
Why weep when He is near? 
Why wonder whence will come relief ? 
Tune up thy harp, O soul, to constant praise, 
And set to music His sweet “all the days.” ’ HENRY BURTON. 




















) * “Tam with you all the days.”—(Greek.) 
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THE WRONG SIDE OF LIFE. 


By SARAH DOUDNEY, AvuTHOR OF “STEPPING STONES,” ETC. 


CHAPTER I.—MEADOW COTTAGE. 


("2 story begins on an afternoon early 

in May, when lilies of the valley were 
opening their bells, and tulips were making 
a brave show in garden beds. It had been 
a fresh, breezy day, but now the wind was 
beginning to die away a little, although there 
was still a quivering of the delicate shadow- 
patterns on the white road, and a soft 
rustling in the buttercup meadow in front of 
Meadow Cottage. 

Just beneath the cottage windows was a 
cheerful little bit of garden, traversed by a 
narrow flagged path, and gay with clusters of 
Then came two 
slender sycamores, and a low stone wall 
overrun with ivy, dividing the garden from 
the meadow. That meadow was a Field of 
the Cloth of Gold—a wide expanse of amber 
buttercups shining in the low sunlight, and 
stretching away to the very base of the castle 
wall. 

Golden buttercups, green ivy, and grey 
masonry, gave a rich colouring to the picture. | 
The old castle, known as Portus Magnus to 
the Romans, is as stern and strong a relic of 
the past as can be found in all England. 
Built on a tongue of land that runs out into 
a branch of the great harbour, the tide at 
high water washes its walls, and, receding, 
leaves behind a dreary waste of mud and 
weed. But the inland view of the castle is 
always beautiful ; and even on dull days, when 
no sunshine brings out the warmer tints, there 
is something in its grand strength that pleases 
eye and mind. Some ruins seem to ask for 
pity; this fortress does nothing of the kind. | 
{t tells you plainly that it has served its 
purpose and done its work, and is quite | 
content to be slowly eaten away by wind and 
tide. Roman and Saxon, Norman and | 
English, have held it in turn, and have gone 
their way, leaving it to old Father Time and 
the tourists. These last have dealt with it | 
roughly, but its flint stones and tough cement | 
offer a sturdy resistance to destroying hands, 
and its aspect changes little as years go 
by. 

Pauline Montrose, standing listlessly at the 
cottage window, was looking out across the 
buttercups to the grey walls, without seeing 
them at all. She could have told you that 
she had studied every hillock in that meadow, 

nd every cranny in those old bastions, until 


| stairs to reach these chamb 


she had grown sick of the details of the scene 
that was before her eyes day and night. 

Although the sun had been shining brightly, 
the May wind was chill, and Pauline shivered 
as a sudden breeze stirred the young leaves 
outside the window. There was a small fire 
burning in the room ; an easy-chair stood on 
the hearth-rug, and an open book lay upon 
its cushions. Mrs. Montrose had spent an 
hour in dreaming over a volume of poems, 
but the afternoon had been chiefly passed in 
wandering from the fireside to the window 
and back again. 

She had been alone in the dark old house 
ever since two o’clock, and she looked un- 
mistakably lonely as she stood and warmed 
herself on the hearth. You scarcely needed 
the black gown to tell you a story of recent 
sorrow and loss. There are some griefs that 
proclaim themselves without the aid of crape 
and sable. For a little while she stood 
gazing into the fire as she had gazed at the 


|ruins, and then her slight figure began to 


sway gently to and fro. 

“Oh, India!” she murmured to herself; 
“ dear old India !” 

Those few words gave you at once the 
outlines of her history. 

Eighteen months ago she had landed in 
England, leaving her husband in his Indian 
grave. There were two bright little faces to 
welcome her to her own country—faces that 
she had longed for as only mothers can long. 
But nowadays she could not look upon her 
little girls without remembering that they 
were fatherless. 

Even in winter, when most hamlets are 
left in utter quietness, there was always a 
good deal of busy life in the village of Castle- 
port, and it was never an uncheerful place. 
Meadow Cottage, with its front facing the 
old fortress, and its back turned upon all the 
unromantic little domiciles in its neighbour- 
hood, was no unfitting retreat for one in 
Pauline’s condition. But now, while her 
sorrow was still fresh, and her thoughts still 
clung tenaciously to the land in which she 
had spent her wedded life, she was learning 
to hate the cottage and its surroundings. 

Yet it was a comfortable old house, witl 
low-ceiled rooms, and windows like the em- 
brasures of a fort. All the chambers up- 
stairs were airy and pleasant enough; you 
had to climb a steep and narrow fligut of 
ers, but every 
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casement gave you a wide view of green 
fields and blue water, and Pauline’s own 
sleeping-room overlooked the buttercup 
meadow and the castle. 

Strangers always fell in love with the house, 
and the people who knew its mistress won- 
dered not a little at her dislike to her dwell- 
ing. 

“Mrs. Montrose, with her forehead resting 
against the mantelpiece, had begun to solace 
herself with dreams of the old days. She had 
lost all consciousness of the present, and was 
living her happy past over again, when the time- 
piece struck four. The sharp strokes, close 
to her ear, startled her, and brought her mind 
back to realities. Just as she raised her head 
there was a patter of small feet outside the 
house, and then a burst of childish laughter. 

‘Here are the children,” she said to her- 
self with a sigh. 

The door of the little dining-room was 
flung open, and in ran a dark-eyed girl of 
eight, with a bough of hawthorn in each hand. 
A gust of sweet air entered with her, filling 
the whole room with fragrance. 

‘“‘ Look here, mother,” cried Mabel Mont- 
rose, waving her boughs in triumph. ‘“‘ You 
should have seen Fenton pulling and twisting 
this branch, but she couldn’t break it off the 
tee.” 

“And then a sailor came along,” said 
Janet, who was nearly two years older, and 
wanted to be heard. 

“And then a sailor came along,” con- 
tinued Mabel, very shrilly. “ And Fenton 
said, ‘My good man, have you such a thing 
as a knife ?’ 
carry knives, you know. 





Of course he had; all sailors | 
And he brought | 


out a big, brown-handled thing, and cut some | 


lovely boughs.” 

“It was well that he came up,” said Janet. 
“Fenton was quite in despair, and her face 
had got dreadfully red. You see he cut some 
branches for me too. He was a good-natured 
man.” 

“ And he smiled at me, and said, ‘ Bless 
you, my pretty little lady,” Mabel went on. 
“ Am I really pretty, mother ?” 

Mrs. Montrose had been listening absently. 
But now, as the bright face was liited up to 


hers, she looked at it and was struck by its | 


beauty. 


china jar to hold the hawthorn. And then 
Janet stepped into her place by Mrs. Mont- 
rose’s side. 

*‘ T wish you had been out with us, mother,” 
she began, in her wise, womanly tone. “ You 
need freshening up a bit. Here you stay in- 
doors, and dream and dream, when you ought 
to be out in the sunshine. That’s what I 
heard Mrs. Marwood say to-day.” 

Pauline was an amiable woman. But it 
did seem hard, just then, that her children 
and her neighbours should take it upon them- 
selves to say what she ought or ought not to 
do. 

“ Mrs. Marwood is a person who likes to 
be always moving about, Janet,” she answered. 
** She doesn’t care for books and quiet occu- 
pations as I do.” 

‘Oh, no; she’s fond of picnics, and games 
with her children,” said Janet readily. ‘She 
says it would be good for you if you were to 
do as she does.” 

*T should not like to live Mrs. Marwood’s 
life,” replied Pauline, with a touch of scorn 
in her voice. ‘She is an excellent woman, 
I dare say, but she doesn’t know me well 
enough to say what is good for me.” 

As Pauline spoke, her thoughts went stray- 
ing back to India again. She had reigned a 
queen in her circle there, and a very brilliant 
circle it was. What a contrast her own gay 
life had been to Mrs. Marwood’s tame exist- 
ence. 

She smiled over her recollections. After 
all, she thought, it was better to have had 
one golden day than a whole year of dull 
grey weather. The smile brought back youth 
and brightness to her face, and gave her 
almost a girlish look. Janet saw it at once, 


| and locked her arms round the widow’s slim 





“JT don’t want you to think about being | 


pretty, Mabel,” she said. ‘ Try to be good.” 


**Oh, you are in a dismal mood to-day, | 


mother,” cried the child, with a gleam of fun 


in her dark eyes. “ That’s your lecturing 
tone ; I know it quite well.” 
She ran away, calling Fenton to bring a} 


waist. 

“You are the sweetest of mothers!” she 
cried. ‘I wish you always looked as pretty 
as you do now.” 

The sudden caress and unexpected com- 
pliment were very pleasant to Pauline. Yet 
a faint pang smote her as she realised that 
there were times when she did not look 
pretty to her children. Even while her youth 
lasts, every woman has her plain days now 
and then—there are mornings when she gets 
up and sees dull eyes and sallow cheeks 
reflected in her glass. But it is her own fault 
if she prolongs these days by being, as 
Jeremy Taylor has it, “very much in love 
with sorrow and peevishness.” And a great 
sorrow, if it is nursed too persistently, is apt 


| to lose its dignity. 


Pauline had said to herself a hundred times 
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| said to herself. 
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that she had quite ceased to care for her 
appearance; and yet her child’s words set 
her thinking a great deal about her looks, 
and wondering if it would be possible to re- 
gain some of her lost bloom. When she 
spoke again it was in a cheerful voice, and 
the smile was still on her face. 

“Shall we invite the dolls down-stairs to 
tea, Janet?” she asked, with her hands on 
the little girl’s shoulders. 

* Mother, do you really mean it?” cried 
the child. ‘Why, it would be the most 
delightful thing! But wouldn’t it trouble 
you? You know they drink a good deal ;— 
that is, their little cups have to be filled a 
great many times.” 

“Tt won’t trouble me in the least, Janet. 
Indeed, as Mrs. Marwood says, I think it 
will do me good.” 

“Then I'll go and tell Mabel at once,” 
said Janet gleefully. ‘“ And the dolls must 
have their new sashes on.” 

She went her way, and Pauline sauntered 
across the little hall and entered the drawing- 
room. Fora second or two she trifled with 
the books upon the table, and then walked 
slowly up to the glass above the mantelpiece. 

Now Mrs. Montrose was one of those 
women whose faces flush into brightness or 
fade into gloom in a moment ; and her talk 
with Janet had roused her. She had never 
been positively beautiful, but there was a 
nameless charm in her which few people 
could resist ; a gift which, perhaps, an ac- 
knowledged beauty seldom possesses. Every- 
thing about Pauline Montrose was delicate 
and refined ; her small head was set daintily 
on her shoulders; her face, careworn as it 
was, had never wholly lost the tender pink 
and white of earlier days. Her eyes, large 
and lustrous, were of that deep sapphire blue 
which is rarely seen. 

“T don’t think I’m quite a wreck yet,” she 
“* But if I go on living this 





| 


| 


The children were already seated at the 
tea-table ; ane four dolls, with scanty locks 
and pale complexions, fixed a vacant stare 
on Pauline as she entered. Two pairs of 
dark eyes flashed an eager look at her, and 
two shrill voices exclaimed— 

“Why, mother has actually got on some 
beads !” 

* And why shouldn’t mother wear a bit of 
finery?” Pauline asked, laughing. 

“We didn’t know you cared about such 
things,” Janet answered, still wondering. 

“You look very nice in your beads,” re- 
marked Mabel frankly. “ They glitter so. 
And your eyes are brighter, and your cheeks 
pinker to-day.” 

It was quite a festive tea-drinking. The 
little girls went to bed in high spirits; and 
after they were gone Pauline took up her 
book again. 

“This has been a gay day for the young 
ladies, ma’am,” said Fenton, a comely dame 
on the shady side of fifty. She had come 
into the room with a fresh supply of coals, 
and cast an approving glance upon Pauline’s 
necklace. “Going a-maying,” she continued, 
“and then finishing off with a dolls’ tea- 
party! And to-morrow their uncle is com- 
ing.” 

“Yes, he comes to-morrow night, Fenton.” 

“Tm very glad, ma’am. He'll cheer you 
up, and make the house a deal livelier.” 

‘No, Fenton, he has had heaps of trouble ; 
you mustn’t expect him to be lively. I shall 
have to cheer him up, poor fellow.” 

“Well, ma’am, perhaps if he’d been a 
merry gentleman the old cottage might have 
been too dull for him. Anyhow his coming 
will make a change, and changes are good 
for us all.” 

Yes; Pauline felt that anything was better 
than travelling on upon a dead level; and 
although she could scarcely look forward joy- 
fully to her brother’s arrival, she knew it 


dreary life I shall lose every bit of the youth | would be good for them to be thrown to- 


that is left to me.” 


gether once more. She could not settle her- 


And then a determination suddenly rose | self with her book that evening; again she 
up in her that she would not be the slave of | rose and wandered into the drawing-room. 


SOrTOW. 


own room. 


She glanced again at the glass, and | And then she opened the piano, and began 
| turned away to go quickly up-stairs to her | to play old tunes in the twilight. Striking a 


few chords, almost at random, she broke at 


Unlocking a drawer, and turning over/| last into a song that she used to sing in 


some laces and ribbons that had lain unused 
for many a day, she took out a necklace of 
jet beads, and put it on. It was the first step 
in a new path: the first deliberate attempt 
to break the charm of melancholy ; and she 
went down again with a curious sense of 
being half emancipated. 





happier days. The words had meant nothing 
to her in those times, but they were full of 
meaning now :— 


“I sat beside the streamlet, I watched the water flow, 


As we together watched it one little year ago: 
The soft rain pattered on the leaves, the April grass was 
wet: 


Ah, folly to remember ;—’tis wiser to forget !”* 
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Her voice grew tremulous long before she 
came to the end of the ballad; and she went 
back to her arm-chair and her book. But 
the last verse haunted her, and she murmured 
it over and over to herself— 


“T sit beside my lonely fire, and pray for wisdom yet, 
In calmness to remember, or for courage to forget.” 





Later on, she paused on her way to her own 
room to look into an empty chamber which 
had been made ready for the expected 
guest. It was chill and quiet now; but it 
would have an occupant to-morrow night, 
and she went in to give a few unnecessary 
touches to the curtains and toilet-table. 

** Poor Graham,” she thought, as she turned 
away — “he will find this place very still 
and tame; I almost think Meadow Cottage 
is becoming a refuge for broken-down people. 
I wonder if Graham endures his trials pa- 
tiently ;—patience was certainly not one of | 
his virtues in past days. I dare say he will 
be surprised to find me looking so old and | 
worn ; I was bright enough when he last saw | 
me; but he must be prepared for changes. 
Well, anyhow, he shall have a hearty wel- 
come.” 

She passed on to her room, and there 
stood looking out of her window before | 
going to rest. The May moon was up, shin- | 
ing softly over the calm meadow and rugged 
castle walls; the wind had almost sunk to 
sleep, and only a faint breeze rustled the 
sycamores now and then. It seemed to her 
that they were whispering the last lines of 
the song that she had been singing earlier in 
the evening, and the words trembled on her 
lips again when she knelt to pray. Some 
blessings come slowly, and must be sought | 
constantly and patiently if we would make 
them our own ;—it might be long, very long 
first, but Pauline, as she rose from her knees, | 
began to hope that she might yet learn to 
win from Heaven— 


“‘ The calmness to remember, or the courage to forget.” 


CHAPTER I1—‘‘ REMEMBER OR FORGET?” 


Just as the train slackened speed and 
came slowly into Basingstoke, Graham Eadie 
woke up from a long nap. A glance from 
the window showed him the ruins of the 
Holy Ghost Chapel, now casting long shadows 
over the turf of the cemetery ; and he sat up- 
right to get a fuller view. The graveyard | 
was beautiful with the flowery green of May ; 
grey stones and ivy, shrubs and mounds, 
were all bathed in the tender evening glow. 
There were no sharp outlines anywhere to 
be seen; everything was mellowed and soft- 


| black bottle. 


ened in the dreamy light ; and the tired man, 
looking out of the carriage-window, almost 
wished himself lying under that soft grass, at 
peace. 

There was altogether an unrested look 
about Graham Eadie. He was a slender, 
fair man, under thirty ;—a military man, as 
one could see at a glance. The motherly 
matron who had been sitting on the opposite 
seat had felt herself strangely moved at the 
sight of his thin face and sad grey eyes. She 
had secretly longed to carry him away to her 
own farm-house, and try what new milk and 


| good nursing could do for him. Meanwhile, 


Graham was quite unconscious of her com- 
passion, and had gladly closed those sad 
grey eyes to shut out the view of her round 
cheeks and gorgeous bonnet. He had been 
dreadfully afraid that she would begin to 
talk, or even press him to eat something out 
of her well-stuffed satchel. 

If the honest dame had but known what a 
haughty heart was beating under Graham’s 
tweed suit, her kindly feelings would have 
sustained a terrible shock. Well was it for 
her that she resisted a strong inclination to 
offer this poor young man a sup out of her 
To do Mr. Eadie justice, her 
offer would have been declined with perfect 


| grace and good-breeding ; but the very gentle- 


ness of the refusal would have made the 
farmer’s wife feel small. 

On went the train again through tunnels 
and deep chalk cuttings, passing Micheldever, 


| and coming at length to that ancient royal 


city whose cathedral towers may be seen 
from the line. Here the good matron got 
out of the carriage, not without bestowing a 
pitying farewell glance upon her companion, 
who heaved an ungrateful sigh of relief. 
When she was fairly gone, he looked with 
disgust at a few crumbs left upon the seat 
she had occupied, and then stretched himself 


with a yawn. 


Again the train moved on. There was a 
long stoppage at Bishopstoke, and a run 
through a pleasant country to Botley. The 
scenery was all new to Graham, and being 
well aware that his journey was nearly ended, 
he kept his eyes open. One more pause at 
Chippingworth, where the platform was 
thronged with farmers and drovers, and then 
on to Castleport and Pauline. 

The sun had gone down, and the low green 


| hills were touched with the soft lights of the 


afterglow. Once more the train slackened 
speed as it passed by the dewy meadows that 
lay between the line and the hills; and 
Castleport station was gained at last. 
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A solitary figure in black was standing on 
the platform, and Graham recognised it at 


head quite well; even the very fall of the 
draperies seemed familiar to him. It was 
kind in Pauline to have come herself to meet 
him, and give him an early welcome. But 
Pauline had been always kind. When others 
had been hard upon his failings, his sister 


had taken his part, and sent him many a | 


loving letter and timely gift; and now when 
he was friendless, and all but shelterless, it 
was Pauline who was ready to afford him a 
home. 

A very quiet greeting passed between 
them. Graham, as he looked again into that 
' delicate face, remembered how bright it had 

been when he saw it last; and his voice 
almost failed him as he tried to speak. And 
| Pauline, on her part, recalled the gay young 
| officer who had won hearts easily and lightly 
enough, never dreaming of a day when the 
world would turn a cold shoulder upon him. 
How changed he was! Surely this was only 
the ghost of the former Graham, she thought, 
as he stepped out of the train and took her 
by the hand. 


as they crossed the line. Almost in silence 
he followed her down a steep flight of steps, 
and found the vehicle drawn up near the 
arch of the viaduct; his portmanteau was 
placed upon the roof, and he seated himself 
by his sister’s side. 





village. It struck Graham as being rather a 
prosaic place, consisting of one long, crooked 
street where dirty children played without 
let or hindrance. But when the fly stopped 
at the gate of Meadow Cottage, and he saw 
the grand old castle standing up solemn and 
grey in the fading light, he turned to Pauline, 
| and said involuntarily— 

| _ “You never told me what a splendid ruin 
| that was!” 

| “I have grown so used to it that I seldom 
| think about its grandeur,” she answered, 
| leading the way into the house. 

“Well, it might give one the blues if it was 
constantly before one’s eyes day and night,” 
remarked Graham, remembering that his 
sister had owned to being discontented with 
her home. 

It was a queer, dark old house, he thought, 
as he was conducted up two flights of stairs 
to his room. The chamber pleased him well 
enough ; it was airy and pleasant, and the 
scent of the fields came in through the open 
windows. There were one or two illuminated 








once. He knew the turn of the graceful | 


“ There is a fly waiting for you,” she said, | 


Very little was said as they drove into the | 


texts upon the walls, and a few books were 

| laid upon the table. Graham opened one 
| volume and found it to be a copy of Keats’s 
| poems. 

“ Pauline hasn’t forgotten my likings,” he 
| said to himself. “I wonder if she guesses 
| that my Keats went the way of all my worldly 
possessions! Does she quite realise that I 
am utterly stripped of everything ?” 

Mrs. Montrose was waiting for him in the 
| dining-room, and the two sat down to supper, 
| still in a silent mood. There was so much 
| to be said on both sides that both felt the 
| necessity of thinking over it all, and getting 
| used to each other before they could begin 
| to talk. 
| But when the table was cleared and they 
| drew their chairs to the fireside, the barrier 
| of reserve was broken down. Pauline spoke 

first, as a woman often does—not from a 
mere love of speaking, but because it helps a 
| man to make a beginning. 

“You have had a great many troubles, 
Graham,” she said softly. 

“Yes, Pauline,” he answered. “ And I 
don’t see the end of them. ‘Things are as 
| bad as they possibly can be.” 

‘“‘Tsn’t there even a gleam of hope?” she 
| asked. 

| Nota gleam. I have to thank myself 
| for a good deal of misery, I admit. But 
| you know I couldn’t help getting ill.” 

“Of course you could not help it, dear 
| boy. I was very sorry for you.” 

“J don’t think any one else was sorry,” 
he said gloomily. “I have found out that 
| people never cut us for our sins—only for 
our misfortunes. Nobody cares for a man 
| when he is down.” 
| But how about ‘the uses of adversity,’ 
Graham ?” 

“JT have not discovered them, Pauline. 
| And I don’t believe in them any more than 

I believe in the jewel in the toad’s head. 
When one has learnt that there’s nothing 
under the sun that doesn’t turn to vanity and 
vexation of spirit, is one any the better for 
the knowledge?” 

“¢ Knowledge comes, but wisdom lingers,’” 
Pauline said sadly. 

“Ay, and ‘the tree of knowledge is not 
that of life.’ But if we fall to quoting Shak- 
spere, and Tennyson, and Byron we shall sit 
up all night, and do ourselves no good. I 
know all that the poets can tell me, my dear. 
I studied them diligently at the very outset 
of my brilliant career.” 

There was such intense bitterness in his 
tone that Pauline looked at him with un- 
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speakable sorrow. How helpless she felt, 
and how she longed to comfort him ! 

“We have not met for three years,” he 
said, after a pause. ‘‘ Well, you have heard 
all about that deplorable fever that brought 
me to death’s door, and made me retire from 
the service. And then, to everybody’s sur- 
prise, I got better; and you know how I 
became Lord Claxton’s private secretary ?” 

“Yes, I know all that. And I thought 
you might have done very well as a secretary, 
Graham.” 

“So I might; but I didn’t, you see. I 
was absurdly extravagant—I played the game 
all round—and then my health broke down 
again. That’s the whole story.” 

It was not avery uncommon story, but 


Pauline forbore to utter a single word of 
blame; one glance at Graham’s worn face 


l 
| 
| 





For some seconds both remained silent, 
watching the last glow of the dying fire. And 
then Pauline spoke again in her soft voice. 

“You tell me that no one, save myself, is | 
sorry for you, Graham,” she said. ‘“ There | 
was somebody, not long ago, who took a| 
deep interest in everything that concerned | 
you.” 

“You mean Ada Winslow,” he answered. 
“Well, I believe she did care for me once 
upon atime. But it wasn’t a love that could 
stand the test of misfortune.” 

“Ts the engagement at an end ?” Pauline | 
asked. 

“Yes. She wrote to me two months ago, 
saying our correspondence must cease. Every- 





| body was very angry with her, she said, for 
was it any the less sad for being common? | 


| 


would have checked anything in the shape of | 


a reproach, even if she had felt inclined to 
utter it. 

“Why don’t you have your fling at the 
family scapegrace?” he demanded, after a 
pause. ‘ Aunt Adelaide has shut her doors 
against me, and our reverend uncle disowns 
me. What have you to say, Pauline?” 

“Nothing, Graham, save that you are my 
own dear brother,” she answered, her eyes 
filling with tears. 

Graham had been accustomed to hear his 
sister spoken of as a brilliant and attractive 
woman in society, and in his own gay days 
he had been not a little proud of her. But 
never, perhaps, had he loved her so well as 
he did at this moment, nor estimated her at 
her real value. He had lived the ordinary 
life of a man of the world, and he had 
believed that Pauline too was of the world, 
worldly, only with a trifle more heart in her 
than is commonly found among worldlings. 
But now he saw her altogether in a new light. 


| She had lost a good deal of her youth ; she 


|| was no longer the bright and blooming 


Pauline of former times ; but in his eyes she 
had never seemed so charming as when she 
uttered her simple sentence. He was “her 


| own dear brother ;” in spite of all his follies 
and sins, that warm heart of hers was open to 


him still. Here, then, was one of those “ uses 


| of adversity” which he had failed to dis- | 


| cover. 


was, he could not help being conscious of a 
reawakening faith in human nature. 
*“You are a brick, Pauline,” he said, with 


| evident feeling ; and this was the only ex- 


| 


pression of gratitude that he made. But 
Mrs. Montrose was quite satisfied with it. 








Broken down and embittered as he } 





loving me ; and what could she do?” 

He spoke in a cool, bitter way that was 
more painful to Pauline than any outburst of 
passion. She did not know whether she 
ought to take Miss Winslow’s part or not; 
the girl might justly say that her lover’s own 
conduct was the cause of their separation. 
Graham’s career of reckless extravagance 
must have shaken the confidence of the most 
loving woman upon earth. And yet Pauline 
would have liked Ada Winslow better if she 
had said, “I will iove my love through all.” 

“T dare say she was quite right,” added 
Graham. “Only, you see, if she had loved 
me very much she cou/dn’t have given me up. 
However, your calm, sensible women are 
always the happiest. But I think if she had 
been silly enough to cling to me, Pauline, I 
should have become a better man; I have a 
vague kind of consciousness that a strong love 
would have saved me.” 

Mrs. Montrose was still silent. 

“ T remember reading a queer old legend,” 
he went on, “ of a girl whose lover was taken 
away to fairyland. The only chance of 
getting him back was to stand at a certain 
spot at midnight, and wait till the procession 
of elves went past. Her lover would be 
amongst them, and she had to spring forward 
and catch him in her arms, But that wasn’t 
all; she was to hold him fast, no matter what 
horrible shape he assumed ; and if she relaxed 
that hold for 2 moment, she would lose him 
for ever. Heaven only knows what glamour 
the elves cast over him, for he became first 
one horrid thing and then another; but the 
girl held on through everything. And she 
won him, Pauline.” 

Pauline looked up with glistening eyes. 

“Tf a woman only possesses that power of 
holding fast,” Graham continued, “I believe 
she may bring a man into his right mind, and 





























| expect Ada Winslow to do it.” 
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keep him true forever. It’s a terrible ordeal, 
of course, and one naturally asks whether the 
game is worth the candle? I don’t say it is; 
very likely it isn’t. But it does seem to me 
that a woman generally lets go just at the 
wrong moment, and then a man goes—who 
knows where ?” 

“It takes a great deal of strength to hold 
fast,” Mrs. Montrose remarked. 

“Of course it does. And one couldn’t 


“Yet you are disappointed that she did 
not do it, Graham ; are you not ?” 

“Not exactly disappointed. You see I 
never knew that she would be put to the test. 
A man generally starts with good intentions, 
you know, and of course I meant to do my 
duty as Lord Claxton’s secretary. If I had 
acted up to those good intentions of mine, I 
dare say Ada would have married me.” 

Graham spoke very coolly of .his own 
shortcomings. If he was penitent he did not 
care to show it. 

“T knew very little of Miss Winslow,” said 
Pauline. “I don’t think she made any im- 
pression upon me at all;—she was exactly 
like scores of other fair-haired, lady-like girls. 
It was just before poor Charlie’s death that 
you wrote and told me of your engagement ; 
and then, of course, I felt an interest in your 
fiancée.” 

“She wasn’t a remarkable girl,” Graham 
admitted. ‘ But I was fond of her, Pauline ; 
and I thougiit she was very much in love with 
me. You don’t know how lonely I feel now.” 

“TI know something about loneliness,’ 
replied Mrs. Montrose with a sigh. 

“Ah, I was forgetting,” he whispered 
softly. And then he rose from his seat and 
kissed her. 

“It seems such a little while ago that we 
were both happy, Pauline,’ he said. “As | 
for myself, I deserved to suffer; but you 
didn’t. You made poor Charlie Montrose 
the best of wives, and I don’t believe you 
ever left a duty undone. And now here you 
are in this dismal old cottage, with only the 
past to think about !” 

“That has been my mistake,” answered 
Pauline, keeping back her tears. “I’ve been 
thinking a great deal too much about the 
past, Graham. God doesn’t mean us to 
waste our whole lives in ‘ remembering hap- 
pier things.’ Only last night, dear, I was 
praying— 


? 





“‘ For calmness to remember, or for courage to forget.” 


“T wish I could forget,” said Graham | 
bitterly. “Ican never remember ‘in calm- 
i 


ness ;’ but I suppose Ada can. She used to 
sing that song in her weak, sweet little voice ; 
I heard her singing it the very last time we 
were together. Good night, Pauline; I’ll be 
as courageous as I can, my dear, and forget 
as soon as possible.” 


CHAPTER III.—ALISON,. 


Ir was a July day, and most Londoners 
were complaining of the heat, and longing to 
get away to the seaside. ‘The insides of the 
omnibuses were as hot as ovens, and people 
got out of them feeling faint and _half-suffo- 
cated. Alison Cope did not mind warm 
weather, and she was an excellent walker. 
In spite of the blazing sunshine she was 
walking at a good pace, but easily and de- 
liberately, from Berkeley Square to Alders- 
gate Street. 

Everybody knows the alley that leads out 
of the busy thoroughfare into Christ’s Hos- 
pital; and many a wearied City man can 
recall the sense of relief with which he has 
turned into that alley on hot summer days, 
just to get a glimpse of the flowers and 
greenery in the disused churchyard. Alison 
Cope knew it well, and it was a favourite 
haunt of hers. She had made friends with 
the good woman who kept the key of the 
iron gate, and had often entered the old 
graveyard to stroll along the gravelled path, 
and rest upon the bench at the end. 

It was half-past one o’clock when the gate 
swung back on its hinges to admit Alison. 
She closed it carefully, knowing the trick of 
opening it again, and having no fear of being 
made a prisoner behind those tall iron rail- 
ings. And then with a delightful feeling of 
peace and security, she trod the gravelled 
walk and took her usual seat. 

On her left hand, as she sat there, rose the 
dark-red walls of the hospital, richly draped 
with Virginia creepers that were yet in their 
summer greenness. The broad sunlight 
shone on Edward VI. in his niche above the 
archway, where he stands looking as boyish 
as the Blue-coat lads themselves. Care and 
taste have converted the old graveyard into a 
lovely garden, and Alison’s gaze rested on 
clusters of scarlet geranium and blue lobelia, 
all in their July glory of colour. The flat 
grey tombstones were framed in borders of 
glossy ivy ; shrubs made a pleasant darkness 
here and there, and the spot was as quiet and 
peaceful a resting-placeas any tired heart could 
desire. A handsome tabby-cat came prowl- 
ing along the path, and, catching a glimpse of 
the figure on the bench, was out of sight in a 
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“The two children came forward with a touch of pretty shyness.’ 


, | 


| 
| 


/moment ; but there were no human intruders, | of her girlhood. It had been the means of 
Alison was quite alone. | leading her to One who is the great Healer of | 
| Solitude was, just then, what she most | sore hearts, and she had laid her burden at | 
| desired. Not that she was in a morbid mood, | the foot of His cross, and had then gone, 
|and wanted to brood over real or fancied | bravely and prayerfully, into a new path of 
grievances. Alison Cope’s melancholy days | life. 

had gone by, and she had borne a heavier} It is an indisputable fact that there are 
yoke in her early youth than most girls have | certain boys and girls who thrive and flourish | 
to carry. And yet, if she had spoken out | better in any atmosphere than that of home. | 
her mind, she would have told you that she | There is sometimes one member of a house- 


was oer the worse for the stern discipline | hold who is as much out of place as the ugly 
. N.S. ‘9 
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own kith and kin as if he belonged altogether | than for her own family. She is sorry to 
to another sphere. Take him away from his | come home, and glad to go to school. It 
father’s house and set him in the midst of | isn’t natural.” 


| another family and he will develop the very It was quite natural,—as natural as for | 


virtues that he was supposed to lack, and | buds to open to the sun. But Mr. and Mrs. 
succeed where it had been confidently pre-| Cope, and their daughter Joanna, believed 
dicted that he would fail. everything to be wrong if it did not appear 

Alison Cope had been, from her childhood, | right in their own eyes. And unluckily for 


| the black sheep of the flock ; scolded, driven | themselves and Alison, they were all, at this 


hither and thither, and always taught to] period of their lives, devoted to a popular 


| regard herself as a very miserable sinner | parson, who made their laws, and was the 








indeed. But it must be confessed that she | keeper of their consciences. To hin, there- 
did not suffer meekly; at an early age she | fore, they confided their feelings about Alison, 
had learnt to discriminate between justice | and he gave them such counsel as seemed 


| and injustice, and would complain loudly and | good to him. 
boldly of the treatment she received. She First, he advised, that she should be a daily | 


was a naughty child—wilful, impulsive, and | instead of a weekly boarder; and, as the 
passionate ; a girl who had a pert answer | school was only a mile from her home, this 


| always ready, and delighted in exasperating | plan could be easily carried out. Secondly, 
| her persecutors, And yet they richly de-| he volunteered to call on Miss Gloster, and 


served her stinging sarcasms, and there was| examine her upon the subject of religion. 
seldom an outburst on her part for which | He would find out whether her views were 
they were not to be blamed. sound or not. He rather fancied, from cer- 
They would not, or could not, let her have | tain remarks dropped by Alison, that her 
peace. “I condemn,” says Montaigne, “all | teacher was a person who held dangerous 
violence in the education of a tender soul | opinions; indeed, he was almost sure the 
that is designed for honour and liberty.” | girl was being led to think that God’s family 
The Copes, father, mother, and sister, were | was a great multitude instead of a little flock, 
always forging fetters for the rebellious spirit | and that she had wild dreams of meeting 
of Alison ; and she, Samson-like, would break | nearly ail her acquaintances in heaven. 
them by the natural force of a strong cha-| There was nothing that the Reverend 
racter. She would be no one’s slave ; all her; James Wheeler liked better than meddling 
aspirations were for freedom ; and she desired | in family affairs ; the Copes were his devoted 
nothing so much as to think and act for| admirers ; and as Alison was the only mem- 
herself. ber of the household who had not rendered 
A wise and tender control would have} him homage, he was disposed to think un- 
changed this young rebel into a loving, obe- | favourably of her spiritual condition. He 
dient girl. At last, happily for her,.she was | called at the school, asked to see Miss 
sent as weekly boarder to a school in the | Gloster, and plunged at once into his sub- 
neighbourhood of her home ; and there fresh | ject. But he had found his match; the 
influences began to work upon her character. | teacher received him with quiet dignity and 
The English teacher—a Miss Gloster—took | perfect politeness, and yet he went away 
a lively interest in this new pupil, and set | utterly foiled, knowing no more of her reli- 
about managing Alison in her own skilful | | gious opinions than he had known at the 
fashion. It was wonderful to see how docile | beginning of the interview. 
the girl became ; how willingly she yielded From that d: iy he was the relentless enemy 
to Miss Gloster’s authority ; how quickly she | of Miss Gloster and poor little Alison. He 
mastered all her tasks. Her own people | could not do much to injure the former, who 
found her greatly improved; her manner was duly valued by her employers; but he 
grew gentle and quiet, and even her sister | contrived to make the latter very miserable. 
Joanna’s provocations were patiently borne. | If there had been another school in the 
But here poor Alison’s affectionate nature | neighbourhood, Alison would have been re- 
got her into trouble; she could not keep| moved altogether from Miss Gloster’s care. 
silence about her new friend, but must needs | Mr. Wheeler and the Copes could not en- 
sing Miss Gloster’s praises from Saturday | tirely separate the girl from her beloved 
night till Monday morning. | friend, but they did their best to mar the 
“She talks a great deal too much about | happiness of the intercourse, Yet, in spite 








that teacher of hers,” said Mr. Cope to his/ of all the petty mortifications and annoy- 


duckling, and is as little understood by his wife. “She cares more for Miss Gloster | 
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ances which she had to endure, her good | 
qualities developed fast; and people who | 
looked at her with unprejudiced eyes said 


instinctively, “ That girl is a fine character!” 


When Alison was twenty-one, her sister 
Joanna married; and then the home-life 
grew brighter. She had more freedom, and 
more peace ; and, best of all, she had a lover 
of her own. Mr. Wheeler strongly objected | 
to this lover on the ground that he was “an 
unconverted man ;” but Harry Gambier was 


heir to a large estate, and the Copes were 
not quite without worldly wisdom. So Alison | 


“was permitted to enjoy one year of happy 


' courtship, which ended, not in a marriage, 


| him for the good wish. 


| death that Mr. Cope lost a large sum of 


but in a death. 

It was after Harry was taken away that 
Alison found another Friend. She did not 
talk much about religion, as Joanna had | 
done; nor had Mr. Wheeler any better 
opinion of her than he had formed in earlier | 
days. He did not see that she had taken up | 
her cross, and was following One who is often | 
followed in silence. He told her that he| 
hoped her affliction would soften her hard 
heart ; and she smiled quietly, and thanked 


It was not long after Harry Gambier’s 


money by an unfortunate speculation. He 
was not the kind of man to bear such a loss 





| bravely; and it preyed upon his mind and | 


| governess. And on the way to London there 


brought him to the grave. His widow did | 
not long survive him, and Alison went reso- | 
lutely out into the world to earn her own | 
livelihood. ’ 

After spending a year in a fension near | 
Paris, she returned to England. Miss Gloster, 
ever a faithful friend, had recommended her 
to a lady in Berkeley Square, who wanted a 


was a railway accident, which was the means | 
of bringing about a new friendship. 

Alison, herself, escaped entirely unhurt, | 
and was able to bestow all her care upon one | 
of the principal sufferers, an elderly; man 
who was travelling alone. She did not leave | 
him until she had seen him comfortably settled | 
in his rooms at the Castle and Falcon; the 
hotel was his only home, and his business 
premises were close by in Aldersgate Street. 
Even in her school days, she had always felt 
strongly drawn towards lonely people, and 
in all her life she had never met with any one 
so utterly lonely as Stephen Nott. 

The acquaintance did not end with that 
one act of kindness. After a month’s illness, 





| with some weaker spirit. 


ask to see the governess. He had begged 
Alison to tell him her address, and he came 
in person to offer her his thanks. And then 
it transpired that Mr. Dennison had some 
slight acquaintance with him, and knew him 
to be a rich and respectable tradesman. 

For five years Alison led a peaceful life 
with the Dennison family. When she first 
came to Berkeley Square it was to take charge 
of a motherless girl of fifteen, too delicate to 
be sent to school; and now the pale little 
pupil was a handsome young woman on the 
eve of marriage. So Alison Cope’s work 
there was done, and she had already found 
another situation. 

For the last time she had come to rest and 
meditate in the disused churchyard of Christ’s 
Hospital. On the morrow the wedding would 
take place, and on the day after the wedding 
the governess had arranged to leave London 
—dear, busy old London, that she loved 
better than any other place in the world. 
Yet they were not melancholy thoughts that 
came to Alison as she sat in the flowery 
churchyard, and looked up at the hospital 
walls, She had done her duty faithfully, but 
she had never set her heart upon her home 
in Berkeley Square, knowing that it must, 
one day, cease to be a home. “ For here 
we have no continuing city,” was a text 
that often ran in her mind. She was as 
veritably a pilgrim as the Christiana or Mercy 
of Bunyan’s dream; but she was a young 
woman, and in a quiet fashion she rejoiced 
in her youth. She could sing as she trod 
the highway of life, and gather the lilies that 
grew in the Valley of Humiliation. And she 
could help many a tired wayfarer who was 
ready to faint at the obstacles that never 
daunted her stronger soul. Hers was essen- 
tially a helpful nature ; she liked to be leant 
upon—liked to share her strength and energy 
“T can never be 
lonely as long as there is somebody to be 
helped,” she said to herself as she sat on the 
bench. ‘I always know that I’m sure to be 
wanted somewhere.” 

And then her thoughts turned to the young 
bride-elect who had been her pupil for five 
tranquil years. Julia Dennison had found 
the husband best suited for a gentle, affec- 
tionate girl, whose sweetness made one over- 
look her weakness of character. The bride- 
groom was ten years her senior—a grave, 
kindly man, who wanted a wife to be a pet 
rather than a companion. ‘Things were just 
as they should be, mused Alison; but then 





Mr. Nott was well enough to call at Mr. | a quiet smile crossed her face for a moment. 
Dennison’s house in Berkeley Square, and | She recollected that there was one person 
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who thought that things were just as they | 


should not be; and that person was the | 


bride’s father. 

Alison had had more than one offer of 
marriage since her lover’s death, Men— 
especially the best kind of men—are quick 
in recognising that valuable quality of help- 
fulness which she possessed. ‘They liked, too, 


the look of truth and courage in her thoughtful | 


hazel eyes, and the smile that lit up her grave 
face with sudden brightness. She had 
mingled freely in society while she lived with 


the Dennisons ; and some of Mr. Dennison’s 


lady friends—matrons with marriageable 
daughters—had regarded her with secret 
jealousy. They knew by instinct (for no- 
body told them) that Julia Dennison’s plain 
governess had refused a clever young doctor, 
and they prophesied that she would end by 
becoming her pupil’s step-mother. 

“T must live my life in my own way,” 
Alison had said to herself. “I can never 
wed unless I love as I loved my Harry. I 
should feel that I was doing my husband an 
injustice if I gave him but half a heart. 
While I am young and strong I like to get my 
own living; and if ever I am an old woman, 
I am sure that God will take care of me.” 

And when the second offer came, as had 
been predicted, from Mr. Dennison himself, 
she spoke her gentle but firm refusal, and 
prepared to leave the house as soon as Julia’s 
wedding was over. 

After a quarter of an hour’s rest Alison 
rose from the bench, and took her last look 
at the churchyard garden and the hospital 
walls. She smiled a farewell to the royal 
boy-figure in the niche, and went out of the 
iron gate and into the world again. 

It was in a very dingy warehouse in 
Aldersgate Street that Mr. Nott was to be 
found. He was a wholesale paper dealer, 
and Alison had to tread a narrow path be- 
tween great piles of foolscap before she 
reached the little den where the old man 
transacted his business. But this was not 
her first visit to the warehouse, and she did 
not need the guidance of the errand-boy who 
stepped forward to offer his services. 

**T am come to say along good-bye, Mr. 
Nott,” she said, as he rose to greet her. “I 
leave London on the day after to-morrow.” 

“Miss Dennison is going to be married, I 
suppose ?” the old gentleman asked. “You 
haven’t quarrelled with her?” 

“ She will be married to-morrow. We have 
lived five years together without quarrelling 
once,” answered Alison, seating herself on a 
prickly old horsehair sofa. 





“Ay, it’s five years since my railway 
accident happened,” remarked Mr. Nott, 
looking at her thoughtfully. ‘“ Five years, 
Miss Cope! and you are Miss Cope still.” 

Alison assented with a very contented 
smile, 

“Are you going far from London?” he 
inquired after a pause. “I’m getting old, 
you see, and I’m sorry to lose sight of a 
friend.” 

** My new home is in Hampshire,” replied 
Alison. “I know very little about the place 
—it’s only a small village which takes its 
name from a castle that was a great sea- 
fortress once. It is called Castleport.” 

“‘ How did you hear of the situation, Miss 
Cope?” 

“T saw an advertisement, and answered 
it. ‘Then came aletter from Mrs. Montrose, 
my new employer, which made me feel sure 
that I should like her. She is a widow with 
two little daughters.” 

“You believe in letters?” said Mr. Nott 
half cynically. 

“T have found it a good plan to believe in 
everything as much as possible, Mr. Nott. 
I see you are smiling—well, your experience 


of the world has, perhaps, been worse than | 


mine. But you know it rests with us whether 


we shall look at the right side or the wrong | 


side of life.” 

“We ought to look at both sides,” re- 
sponded the old man, with a shake of the 
head. 


“True,” said Alison brightly. ‘ But let 





| 
| 
| 


us give each side its fair share of attention. | 


Don’t let us dwell too much on the deceit 
and ingratitude and falseness; let us look 
also at the truth and unselfishness and reality 
that positively do exist.” 

“Yes, they do exist,” Mr. Nott admitted, 


gazing straight into the frank face before him. | 


And then Alison said a last good-bye, and 
went her way back to Berkeley Square. 


CHAPTER IV.—FIRST IMPRESSIONS. 

Ir was past eight in the evening when 
Alison reached Castleport, and found Fenton 
and a fly awaiting her at the railway station. 
Fenton explained briefly that Mrs. Montrose 
would have come herself to meet Miss Cope, 
but she was not strong, and had been con- 
fined to the sofa all day. 

The village was thronged with summer 
tourists; there had been festivities at the 
castle, and the merrymakers were going home 
in troops. Nearly all were laden with nose- 


gays; artisans, soldiers, sailors, and their 
sweethearts, wives, and children, carried 
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huge bouquets of scarlet geranium mixed with | front garden before breakfast. She was better 
other flowers. There was a great deal of | looking than he had thought her at first. 
loud talking and laughing, and the women, | Her dark hair, braided closely round her 
gaily dressed and in high spirits, bestowed | small head, shone like satin in the sun; 
some of their smiles on the stranger in the | once she lifted her eyes to follow the flight 
fly. Alison, very little wearied by the jour-| of a butterfly, and he saw that they were 
ney, sat up to look around her, and took a | clear hazel eyes—large and full. She wore a 
lively interest in everything. morning dress of dark blue, trimmed sparingly 
“She’s one of the right sort,” thought | with white; and moved with the easy grace that 
Fenton. “ No shyness, nor low spirits, nor | belongs to a perfectly-shaped figure. Quite 
wanting of smelling-salts and eau-de-Cologne. | unconscious that she was watched, she looked 
There’s a contented look on her face, and | at everything around her with the interest 
she means to make the best of everything. | that Londoners always feel in common 
Rather different to Mr. Eadie when he came | country objects. For five years she had 
here, calling himself a wreck, and bemoaning | lived in town, and there was a new delight to 
his ill luck from morning till night! It seems | be found in flowers, and birds, and bees ;—a 
to me that it’s the women who’ve got all the | pleasant sense of companionship with wild 
pluck that is to be found in the world.” things that went flitting through the warm 
But Alison, although she had a large share | air. The buttercup-field was a hay-field now ; 
of pluck, and was blessed with excellent | all the dewy gold was gone, and in its place 
health, could be very tender with the weak. | were heaps of scented hay, and men and 
Hers was not that kind of strength which | women at work with rakes and prongs. 
refuses to believe in other peoples’ weak- | Healthy, sunburnt faces, flushed with toil, 
ness ; she did not treat all invalids as if they | might be seen under straw hats and sun- 
were shams, and sneer at the young women | bonnets; cheery voices shouted across the 
who could not stand the fatigue of long walks | haycocks, and sturdy children ran to and fro. 
or drives. And there was no contemptuous | Alison stood and gazed at the scene with a 
pity in her mind when she heard that Mrs. | smile of quiet satisfaction. 
Montrose had been on the sofa all day. “Good morning,” said Pauline’s voice at 
The two women—Pauline and Alison— | her elbow. “I hope you slept well.” 
met under the porch of the cottage door;| ‘Quite well, thank you,” the governess. 
and Graham Eadie looked on with languid | answered. “It is seldom that I pass a sleep- 
curiosity. His first impressions of the gover- | less night.” 
ness were not unfavourable; she was well “T can never sleep soundly, myself, in a 
dressed, as he could see at once; her plain, | strange house,” remarked Pauline. “It 
dark gown fitted her perfectly, and she wore | takes me a long time to get used to a new 
the neatest hat that ever shaded a woman’s | room.” 








face. Then, too, she possessed that “ ex- “T think I soon get used to things,” said 
cellent thing in woman,” a musical voice. | Alison pleasantly. 

Pauline’s voice was a soft treble; Alison’s The words were simple enough, but some- 
was richer and fuller, but quite as soft. thing in the tone and manner of the speaker 


“T wonder how we shall get on with her,” | told of so contented a mind that Pauline half 
said Mrs. Montrose, when she had taken | envied her. What would not Mrs. Montrose 
Alison to her room, and was alone with her | have given if she could get used to things! 
brother again. ‘I scarcely expected to see | Yet there was nothing in Alison that denoted 
such a staid woman, Graham. But I’m de- | any lack of deep feeling ; her face, very grave 
voutly thankful that she is not a pretty, |in repose, seemed to hint at a tale of old 
flighty girl ; one feels as if she could be relied | sorrow. One knew instinctively that she had 
upon to any extent.” learnt to suffer and be strong. 

“She certainly isn’t pretty,” Graham re- “Breakfast is ready,” said Pauline, after a 
sponded. “And I shouldn’t think she could | short pause. ‘“ Your pupils are very anxious 
ever be flighty. But she’s a very neat little | to see you, Miss Cope.” 


person, Pauline; and a gentlewoman.” The two dark-eyed children came forward 
“Evidently a gentlewoman,” assented Mrs. | with a touch of pretty shyness in their manner. 
Montrose. And then the little party sat down to break- 


Graham was by no means an early-riser ; | fast. 
but he was sufficiently interested in the The meal was nearly over before Graham 
governess to open his window and look cau-| appeared. He saw but little of the gover- 
tiously out upon her as she paced the little | ness that morning. Miss Cope and her 
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charges went off to the school-room and set Sometimes, when little vulgarisms were no- 


to work in good earnest. And so anxious 
was Pauline to follow them that after fidget- 


ing in her chair for some minutes she asked | 


Graham to excuse her, and rose. 
“‘T should like to know something about 
Miss Cope’s system,” she said. 


“Oh, you are quite safe in letting Miss ; 


Cope alone,” rejoined Graham, helping him- 
self to toast. “If I’m not mistaken she could 
manage you and the children too, with very 
little difficulty.” 

‘‘ But she doesn’t strike me as being one 
of your dreadfully strong-minded women, 
Graham. I hope she is not.” 

“Tm sure she is not. 
of womankind,” replied Mr. 
calm assurance. 
strong will and plenty of intellect; and I 
believe she is one of those lucky persons 
who have learnt how to manage themselves.” 

“ Ah, if she has learnt how to manage her- 
self, it will be easy enough for her to manage 
us all!” said Pauline. 

“Just so. I have been studying that 
woman’s face with great interest, Pauline. 
In fact, I’m quite thankful to have found 
something new to study.” 

“T thought you were getting a little weary 
of Castleport charms,” remarked Pauline 
quietly. 

The first week of Graham’s stay in Castle- 
port had been a very dreary week indeed. 
After he had thoroughly bemoaned his hard 
case to the patient Pauline, and explored the 
castle with his little nieces, he began to sigh 
for some new source of amusement. To be 
amused was to be kept from brooding over 
his troubles, and he caught eagerly at any 
straw that might save him from sinking into 
the bitter waters of melancholy. Feminine 
society offered itself in his extremity, and he 
soon became known in the village as a ladies’ 
man. 

If the ladies were not women of the highest 
type they were, at any rate, in perfect good- 
humour with themselves, and accepted Gra- 
ham’s broadest compliments in simple faith. 
There were fair, buxom girls, stolid and good- 
natured ; lively girls, who aimed at being 
piquante ‘and original, and uttered pert things 
in the belief that they were witty ; and there 
were quiet, domestic girls who had never 
seen anything outside their little home-world, 
and wondered at Mr. Eadie as a being who 
had come from another sphere. 

With all these young persons, Graham 
carried on the most open flirtation; but, to 
do him justice, he made no false professions. 


Eadie, 


| himself with delft-ware. 


I know something | 
with | 
‘“*T think Miss Cope has a | 





ticeable, he thought of Ada Winslow’s deli- 
cate grace, and “sighed ; but when a man 
cannot get porcelain, he must needs content 
None of these girls 
had any idea of the real state of his affairs. 
They saw habitually a well-dressed man who 
carried no signs of adversity about him, and 
they may be pardoned if they tried their 
little wiles, and strove to win something more 
than compliments. Graham saw all, and 


| enjoyed the sport, but it was not long before 


the game got wearisome. | 
If he had ever dreamt of the possibility of 


| flirting with his sister’s governess, his first 


interview with Alison must have put the | 
notion to flight. He saw at a glance that | 
she was not the sort of woman to be flirted 
with ; and had you asked what he thought 
of her, he would not have said that he ad- 
mired her greatly. But he would have ad- 
mitted that she interested him. 

The children only used the school-room in 
study hours, and when those hours were 
ended, Alison had the apartment all to her- | 
self. One day when she was out walking, | 
Graham strolled into it and looked about 
him with some curiosity. There were two 
bookcases in the room; one had always | 
been filled with the children’s books, and the 
other had stood quite empty. But now it | 
was empty no longer; Alison had brought 
with her a store of goodly volumes, and they | 
were neatly arranged on the shelves, He 
took them down one by one, and examined 
their contents. | 

There were nearly all the leading poets, 
old and new. He turned over the leaves | 
with a quiet smile, wondering if he should 
find all the sentimental passages scored with 
a pencil, as he had found them marked, many 
a time, in ladies’ copies of Tennyson and 
Owen Meredith. But here there were no 
pencil traces to be found; the books bore 
signs of use—they had evidently been read 
and re-read—yet their owner had refrained | 
from letting other people know the lines that 
she loved best. | 

At the end of the upper shelf stood a 
small copy of Jz Memoriam, more richly | 
bound than any of the other volumes. On | 
its fly-leaf was written in a man’s hannd—“ To | 
dearest Alison;”—and Graham began to 
suspect that he had lighted on something | 
romantic at last. Here,.indeed, the pencil 
had been at work; and it was clear that 
Alison had found in that wonderful poem | 
the fuliest and truest expression of her own 
sorrow. The smile died out of Graham 
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Eadie’s face as he read the marked verses. | 
| He scarcely needed the few words and the | 


| date written at the end of the book to tell 
him that it was the gift of a lover now 
dead. 

Putting the volume carefully back into its 


| place, he began to pace the school-room | 
J ’ $s 


from one end to the other, thinking over the 
discovery he had just made. So Miss Cope 
had had her love story. Well, its ending, sad 
as it seemed, was happier than that of many 
a tale that takes longer to tell. Of all kinds 


of partings, death is, perhaps, the least pain- | 
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turned in his direction. There was a little 
flutter as he approached; unsuccessful at- 
tempts to appear unconscious; open smiles, 


| and general satisfaction. | 


Half an hour later he was strolling through 
the village by the side of a sprightly fair one | 
who had cleverly contrived to get rid of all 
her rivals. The governess and her charges, | 
coming home laden with wild flowers, en- 
countered the pair. Alison Cope was look- 
ing young and bright as she talked to the | 
little girls; and they, listening eagerly, had | 
only a hasty nod for Graham. As to Alison’s | 


| 


ful. He almost envied the governess her | greeting, he was wise enough to know that 


secret treasure of sweet memories. 

And then, for the thousandth time, he 
pitied himself for his own bitter experience. 

It generally takes us a long while to see 
that we do not deserve half the compassion 
that we lavish upon ourselves; and it cer- 
| tainly did not strike Graham that it was his 
| own fault that he had no sweet memories. 
If a man deliberately chooses a scentless 
flower, can he complain that no perfume 
lingers about its withered leaves? The little 
sprig of lemon-plant, shrivelled and dry, 
gives us its faint sweetness for many a long 
day ; but what of the camellia that was worn 
in the ball-room? There may be dead friend- 
ships—ay, and dead loves—whose fragrance 


| its brightness was not specially intended for | 
| him. The smile had been called into her 
| face by the children, and it shone upon him 
| simply because he happened to cross her 
| path, But his companion looked at Miss 
Cope with other eyes. 

“What a sparkling glance, Mr. Eadie !” 
she said. ‘‘How nice it must be to be 
beamed upon! Do you get such a smile 
every day?” 

“No,” replied Graham shortly. 

“Ah, she won’t indulge you too often! 
Quite right,” continued the young lady, try- 
ing to hide female spite under a thin veil of 
pleasantry, as women sometimes do. “I’m 
very glad I’m not a governess,” she added 


complacently. ‘‘ Poor things! I always pity 
them ; don’t you, Mr. Eadie?” 

Graham smiled. It amused him to think 
of this girl pitying Alison Cope. As well 
might the poppies have pitied the golden 
wheat-ears amid which they grew. But he 
gave another turn to the conversation. 


will stay with us to the end of our lives ; but 
then they were very sweet in their lifetime. 
He quitted the school-room and went out 
|| into the open air, eager to shake himself 
|| free from sad thoughts. A group of damsels 
|| had gathered near the old Norman gateway 
|| of the castle, and many a shy glance was 
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IERCE blows the tempest-wind ; across our heaven 
Great clouds like angry billows come and go, 


| While all around us lie 
| Chaos and wilderness. 
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| Long have we waited, and the springs of hope 
1] Are flooded in the surges of despair, 

The turbid waters swell 


And overflow our souls. 





Is there on earth no joy for pilgrim man ? 
Or must our life be sorrow to the end ? 
From morn till eventide, 


Cold, grey, and cheerless still ? | 


Is it dim unbelief, unholy fear, 
Or stubborn waywardness, or, worse than all, 
Some secret love of sin, 

Which binds us to our woe? 


Dut in the anguish of our loneliness 
One pleadeth with a sweet, resistless might, 
And in the desert speaks 





His comfort to our souls. 


Yet may we still refuse the Charmer’s voice, | 
‘Tender and wise though His allurements be, | | 
And to our bosom fold 
Our own self-chosen grief. 


But rather let us heed the Spirit’s call, 
“Oh, harden not your hearts, hear me “0-day ;” 

Bid welcome to His grace, 
And see what it will do. 





His freshening life descends ; the breath of God |} 
Sweeps o’er our wilderness, and we revive, | 
| While, conscious of His power, 
We trust Him for the rest. 


Not suddenly, but gently, as at first 

He moved upon the waters of the deep, 
So shall our storms subside \| 
Into His wondrous peace. 


While high above our heads the clouds shall break, 


And let bright glimpses of the blue shine out, 


To gladden us below 
With thoughts of God, and heaven. 


In penitence and meek obedience brought 


| Through trials and temptations to our rest ; 
Led onwards by the hand | 
Of God, unto Himself. 

















“ Fierce blows the tempest-wind ; across our heaven 
> _ + - , 1) 2 6 ” 
Great clouds like angry billows come and go. 
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SUNDAY EVENINGS WITH THE CHILDREN. 


By THE REv. 


FIRST EVENING. 


“ How kind is the Saviour.” Le sson : 
Concluding Hymn: “ Sun of my om thou 


Opening Hymn: 
— xiii. I—17. 
Saviour dear.’ 


I my text shall be words spoken of Jesus, | 
who is said to have known “ that He came 
from God, and went to God.” Life has been 
often compared to a journey across a desert. | 
This is a very old, and even now, amongst 
some persons, a very common illustration. 
It is not, 
ho w- 
ever, one 
of our 
Lord’s 
parables. 
We may, 
very fair- 
ly, about 
this illus- 
tration, 
adapt 
Oo: B52 
Lord’s 
words 
and say, 
“It has 
been said 
to you, 
by those 
of old 


time, The world is a wilderness, and all | 


have to make their way through it; but, I 
say unto you, We come from God, and are 
going to God.” ‘Thoughts of God cheer us. 
And as we look at life as it is shown tous 
by our Saviour— 

“ The wilderness and the solitary place shall be glad, 

And the desert shall rejoic e 

And blossom as the rose. 
Our Lord brought life and immortality to 
light. And the light of life shines at its 
brightest in our Lord’s own life. 

Now, in the record given to us of the 
night in which our Lord was betrayed, which 
is very long and very full, there is one fact 
which evidently greatly impressed the dis- 
ciples. That fact was our Lord’s quietness, 
peace, and joy. He was troubled, exceeding 
sorrowful, but He was still the same that He 
had ever been. The apostle John not only 
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| observes this fact, but gives us the reason :| 


came from God and} 
| went to God.” This was the secret of our 
| Lord’s life; the meat He ate, of which the 
| world knew nothing. Knowing that His 


| knowing that He 


WANT to speak to you about Life, and | hour was come, that before Him was the || 


cross, that one of His disciples would betray 
Him, that all would forsake Him, our Lord 
| was not only self-possessed, but He was 
| so peaceful as to speak of His peace; even 
more, He talked of His joy and His glory. 
There have been those, and we have 
known 
them, 
mothers 
or fa- 
thers, sis- 
ters or 
brothers , 
who have 
lived 
Sweet 
and holy 
lives, 
and they 
hav e| 
died| 
calmly | 
and hap- | 
pily. But | 
none 
have 
lived, 


like our Lord. We have | 


or have died, 
listened to last words, and shall never forget 


some last actions. We have wished, as 
we have looked through our tears, that our 
last end might be the same. But our people | 
can only leave us their memories, not their 
| spirit. 

| Now the preciousness of our Saviour to | 
| us, lies in this. Our Lord is so related to 
us that He can give us the mind that was-in 
Him. He can, for instance, make us know 
and feel that we come from God and are 
going to God. 





We can never be like our Lord. We can- 
not live as He lived. We cannot die as 
He died. This is a dream, a delusion. 
Well, if it is not true, it ought to be. It 
ought to be true of some lives, for they 
are so full of pain and trouble. It ought to 





But is not this too good to be true? | 
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be true of some deaths, for they seem to be 
so sad, so shocking. 

If this is not true, how is it that the 
heathen have said that we come from God? 


“ For we are also his offspring.” 


How is it that little children have died, say- 
ing that they were going to God ? 

If children do not come from God, why 
do we take them as if they had just come 
from Him? How is it that the babe is 


crowned king or queen as it comes to us? 
Why do we hush our tread, and our voice, as 
we enter its room? 
at its cradle? 

If children do not come from God, then 
what did our Lord mean when He said, “ Of 
No, 


And why do we bend 


children is the kingdom of heaven”? 
no. The gospel of 
our Lord Jesus Christ 
is the glorious gospel 
that He was made 
like unto us. He took 
upon Him our nature, 
and therefore we may 
see what that nature 
is. Our Lord is thus 
the light of the world, 
the true light, lighting 
every one coming into 
the world. His life is 
the light of men. 

And we are to be 
as He is. And that is 
our redemption, and 
the salvation of our 
soul He came to 
show us our Father. 
And showing to us 
God as our Father, to 
show us to ourselves, 
what we are, what we can be, and what we 
shall be. And Christ is able thus to redeem 
us, thus to save our souls, for not only through 
Him we have the forgiveness of our sins, but 
He is able to give us His spirit. Our Lord is 


our Saviour because He can be in us, working | 


in us to will and to do the will of God. 
Children run. Children sing. Why do you 
run? Why do you sing? You say, you do 
not know. You have never thought about 
it. You cannot tell. People call you “ happy, 
thoughtless things.” Now Christ, who is the 
light of men, is the light of children. The 
entrance of His words gives light. He speaks 
that we may know. You are happy, though 
you do not know why you are happy. Christ 
would make you more happy, for He comes 
to tell you that your happiness is not childish 





| and foolish, that it comes from God, as you 
|do. A happy childhood is the first portion 
| that falls to you from your Father in heaven. 

Remember the words of the Lord Jesus, 
“That you come from God, and are going to 
| Him ;” act as if you remembered them, and 
your happiness you will find will last longer 
than childhood. Presently, when childhood 
is over and gone, other gifts besides running 
and singing will be given to you. 
will be left, playthings will be put aside, 
and the time for your work will come; and 
with the time for work, then will come 
eagerness, energy, and hope. Remember 


that you come from God, that you are the | 





School | 


children of God, and you will find all things | 


in this old world made new for you. Re- 


newed year after year, however old you get, | 
daily life and com-| 


mon things will retain 
their first interest and 
freshness. 

And when the tide 
beneath you turns, you 
will find some fresh, 
strange power possess- 
ing you. For death as 
well as life is of God. 
Death and life are after 
all one. For we come 
from God, and we go 
to God. In Him we 
live, and in Him we 
die. And thus it is 
that we may remember 
all life through, the 
truth that will be al- 
ways able to save our 
soul. ‘ For whether 
we live, we live unto 
the Lord; and whether 
we die, we die unto the Lord; whether 
|we live, therefore, or die, we are the 
| Lord’s. For to this end Christ both died 
| and rose and revived, that He might be Lord 
| both of the dead and the living.” 

R. H. SMITH. 


SECOND EVENING. 





Opening Hymn: “ 
John xvii. r—11. Cor 
Saviour dear.” 


is it true, as I am told?” Lesson: 
iding Hymn: “ Sun of my soul, thou 





Last Sunday I spoke to you of Life, let 
me speak to you now about life which is 
past, and my text shall be Paul’s words: 
“Forgetting the things which are behind.” 
We are all alike; life is the same to all. 
We have, each of us, a past, a present, and a 
| future. 





A babe of a week old has seven 
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days behind it. We measure the babe’s life | 
first of all by days, then by weeks, then by | 


months, and last of all by years. The days, 
weeks, months, years behind us are our past. 
And it would seem, that however young we 
are, as soon as we begin to think at all, we 
think of what we used to be, and what we 
used to do in the time that has gone by. 

They say children do not think. Children 
look sometimes, at any rate, as if they were 
thinking. What they may be thinking of, 
they do not always tell us. They can keep 
their thoughts to themselves, just as the 
oldest of us can do. Sometimes out of the 
abundance of their hearts they speak ; and 
then to our surprise we find that they have 
been thinking of the past. I have heard a boy 
of seven years of age talking of what he used 
to do when he was a little boy. Some who 
listened to the urchin laughed at him, but 
we, who are grown up, are apt to speak in 
the same childish way of ourselves, and it is 
very likely that the very persons who laughed 
at the little boaster were guilty of the same 
folly. Time changes us into men and women ; 
but we still speak as children, and understand 
as children, and think as children. We do 
not put away childish things. 

Now, we have all to live, and the sooner 
we learn how to live, the happier, the better, 
the holier our lives will be. We may begin 
the lessons of life early, just as some children 
can read when they are four years old ; and if, 
as very children, we have spelt out the meaning 
of words, it shows we have not been too young 
to learn ; and if we can spell out the mean- 
ing of life, we shall, as very children, be taking 
the first steps in the knowledge of that wisdom 
which comes from God. 

God gives us life, and with life, God gives 
us rules for life. God’s law should be our 
plan of life. We do not learn, nor are we 
expected to learn, everything at once. We 
have to take pains, and even after all our 
pains we make mistakes. We are all always 
finding that we do not know our lessons per- 
fectly. Some are puzzled with spelling, others 
with sums, and most with grammar. The 
same difficulties are found in the lessons of 
life. There are difficulties about the days 
which are gone, difficulties about to-day, and 
difficulties about to-morrow. 

There is a difficulty with our past, about 
which I wish to say one word. And that 
one word will meet the difficulty. It is God’s 
word, and if we take it as a lamp to our feet, 
and a light to our path, it will save us from 
many mistakes and much misery. That word 
is “Forget.” “ Forgetting the things which 
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are behind.” “Forget!” you say; “we are 
always being found fault with because we 
forget. We are ever being told to remember.” 
Well, of course you have to remember, for 
God has given you memory, and you have to 
use that gift and all God’s other gifts. No 
gift is to rust in us unused. But God has 
given you the gift of forgetting, and He tells 
us that there are some things in our past we 
have to forget. 


God has given specially to children the | 


power of forgetting. Look at that little child, 


with a tear yet on its cheek, and now it is | 


laughing merrily. It has fallen down, and 
has hurt itself; but the pain has passed away, 


and some wise friend has kindly picked it | 


up, and told it some funny story, or made a 
joke of the fall, and the child has become 
interested in the story, or been tickled by 
the joke, and so has forgotten its grievance. 
We fall, and we cry, for we cannot help our- 
selves. But when the pain is over, we have 
nothing to cry about, and then why should 
we cry? Why should we remember the fall, 
and the pain, and try to keep up the crying? 

Don’t get into the habit of crying, and 
especially of crying over past troubles. “ For- 
get the things that are behind.” If you cry 
as a child, thinking over a bruise or a cut; 
if you do not put away crying as a childish 
thing, you will grow up into the habit of re- 
membering times when you have been un- 
happy, and will make yourselves and others 
miserable by telling long and doleful tales of 
what has happened to you. 

Last week you failed in some lesson. The 
lesson was on a subject you do not like. It 
is always a difficulty to you. Well, to-morrow 
you will have to learn that lesson again. You 
will want, for the task, all your heart, and all 
your mind, and all your strength. Don’t 
spend any of your heart, or any of your mind, 
or any of your strength in useless regrets. 
Try again; we all fail. There is nothing 
more disheartening in your failing to learn 
your difficult lesson than in the little child 
falling. Don’t fret about failures, but try 
rather to succeed where you have failed. 
There are a thousand facts to encourage 
you. Think about Bruce and the spider, and 
about King Alfred and the Danes. In the 
memories of most persons you will find stories 
of their failures, and their trials, and their 
eventual success. They did not at once 
attain, but forgetting the things which were 
behind, they reached forth to the things which 
were before, ever pressing toward the mark 
for the prize of their high calling. 

You obtained a prize last term. You tried 
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for it. You thought and talked much about | who are in it, are so made that it is in such a 
it before the examination. You did not sleep | way God’s words are heard. Their sound 
the night before the prize-day. You thought | has gone out through all the earth, and their 


of nothing else all that day. Every one at 
home was glad of your success, and told you 
so. Well, it was a happy time. But that 
prize-day has gone by. Now you are begin- 
ning another term. You succeeded last term, 


| 
| 


| 


and that success should have prepared you 


to make a fresh and further effort. Do not 
think of the prize you have obtained, but of the 
one which is before you. “ Forget the things 
which are behind.” Remember them, and 
you will find you begin to get vain of your 
past attainments. It was all very well in its 
way, but there is something better to be done 
to-day, and something better to be gained 
to-morrow. 


one of the first lessons we have to learn, if 
we would live the life that is set before us. 
Our first lesson-book is our childhood. Take 
care of the book, for you will never have 
another. We come from God, and we have 
to live; and we know nothing of life, and we 
seem to be at our wits’ end as we find our- 
selves at school, and then God comes to us, 
and speaks to us: 
“T will instruct thee and teach thee, 


In the way which thou shalt go; 
1 will guide thee with Mine eye.” 


R. H. SMITH. 
THIRD EVENING. 

Opening Hymn: “ Young children once to Jesus came.” 
Tesson: Luke x. 25-37. Conciuding Hymn: ‘ Sun of my 
soul, thou Saviour dear.” 

We have spoken of life past, let us think 
now of lite present. ‘The word the Bible 
has for the present is, “ Whatsoever thy hand 
findeth to do, do it with thy might.” 

We are told that days speak, repeating day 
after day, generation after generation, the 
same message. ‘These voices of the days are 
often unheard, and so we need to be quiet 
and silent, and to listen. And perhaps the 
quietest and best time for listening is Sunday 
evening. 

We may hear but we may not heed, or we 
may not understand ; and so we must pray 
not only that our ears but our hearts also 
may be opened, and that there may be some 
one to talk to us about these voices, and to 
show us the words of God more fully. 

You have very likely been taken in your 
holidays to places where there are echoes. 
Some one has spoken, and the sound of the 
voice has been taken up and repeated by a 
succession of echoes. 


words to the end of the world. God has 
never left Himself without witness. The 
hearts and consciences of men of all nations 
and peoples and tongues, have echoed and 
re-echoed the words of God, age after age. 
And we, as we listen to this word to-day, find 
its echoes waking up in our souls and in all 
that is within us. 

“ Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, do 
it with thy might.” Listen! The voice comes 
to us as if there was something we had not 
done which we ought to have done, or some- 
thing we have to do but which we do not 
like to do, and so we are thinking of putting 


| it off till to-morrow. 
Forgetting the things which are behind is | 





And what is this something? Is it some- 
thing we call sacred? Another voice tells 
you, “ There is nothing common.” Every- 
thing we have to do is our duty. And our 
duty is, and ought to be to us, a sacred 
thing. We should not leave the least thing 
undone if we believed that, whether we ate or 
drank, whether we went to school, or whatso- 
ever we did, we had to do all to the glory of 
God. We should not leave things till to-mor- 
row that we do not like to do, if we remem- 
bered that we come from God, not to do our 
will, but the will of Him who sent us. 


* Teach me, my God and King, 


In all things Thee to see ; 
And what I do, in anything, 
To do it as for Thee. 


“ A servant with this clause 
Makes drudgery divine ; 
Who sweeps a room, as tor Thy laws, 
Makes that and th’ action fine.” 

What is this something that you have to 
do? What is the first thing that comes to 
your hand? Is it to accept the will of God 
as the law of your life? If you have not 
as yet gone yourself to God, giving up your- 
self to Him, and saying, “ Lord, what wilt 
Thou have me to do?” you have to begin 
at the very beginning of life. Nothing will 
be really sacred to God, except everything is 
sacred. For this end you were born, and 
for this purpose you came into the world. 
And the voice of to-day comes and talks to 
you about giving up yourself at once and for 
good to God. “ Whatsoever thy hand findeth 
to do, do it with thy might.” 

If you gave yourself to God, you would 
find that you would be ready to do anything, 


| at any time, just because you had to do it. 


The world, and those | 


And you would do it out of hand, and thus 
be saved from the temptation of putting off 
till to-morrow what has to be done to-day. 
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| There is something more. Listen again. 
God reasons with us. He has given us 
reason, and gives reasons as He speaks to 
us. He tells us to do what we have to do, 
because we have the power to do it. Our 
| Lord said of Mary, who anointed Him for 
His burial: “She hath done what she could.” 
| Mary had something to do. Mary could do 
the thing. Mary did it. All power belongs 
to God. The powers we are using are not 
_our own. They are taken away from us 
| every night, and lent out to us again the next 
morning. They are like the talents in the 
parable, portioned out to each, so that we 
each have “ our might.” And then, again, 
they are lent to us that they may be em- 
ployed. If we use them, and use them 
| aright, they increase. And exercising our- 
| selves unto godliness, we find we can become 
godly, for God works in us both to will and 
to do His good pleasure. 

We need not trouble about some things 
that we cannot,do. We have not to do 
what God has not given us the power to do. 
Some of our failures you will find have arisen 
from our attempting things that are not in 
our line. You, perhaps, have failed in singing, 
because God has not given you that relation 
between the ear and the voice which helps 
people to sing. You cannot draw, for your 
hand cannot follow your eye. One person 
can do one thing, and another person can do 
another. There are diversities of gifts, even 
as the Lord gives to every one. 

There is still something more. Listen yet 
again, There is another reason. We have 
to do what we have to do because we have 
the opportunity. The time speaks to us. 
“To-day, if ye will hear His voice.” To 
everything there is a season, and a time for 
every purpose under the heavens. That babe 
in the cot is not idle. It is listening and 
learning a language. It is looking about, 
and watching what you are doing. It is ever 
feeling after things with its tiny tender fingers, 
if haply it may find by its touch some addi- 
tion to its rapidly accumulating stores of 
knowledge. In a twelvemonth it will talk 


of things. Each stage of life brings its own 

time and tide. Spelling and reading are 

| learnt easiest and best when they are learnt 
early. Some persons do not like to read 

aloud all their lives, because their voices were 

| not trained when they were young. 

| 

| 

| 

| 





You, in the day of your childhood, have 
time given to you for all the first- lessons of 


life ; not only the lessons of school, but the | the better every way. 
| lessons of home. You have to learn obedi- | than cure. | 


and walk, and, as we say, be up to all sorts | 





ence as well as French. Your life with your 
brothers and sisters will teach you many 
things you cannot learn from books. There 
are to-day lessons, in your home life, of self- 
denial, lessons of self-control, lessons of 
providence, and lessons of economy. And 
these lessons will never be repeated. 

And these Sunday evenings you are all 
together—singing, praying, and hearing about 
your Father in heaven, and His Son, our 
blessed Saviour—these times will never re- 
turn. As there is no place like home, and 
never will be, so there are no times like these 
times, when we first talk together with those 
who are bone of our bone and flesh of our 
flesh, of what we are, what we ought to be, 
and what we hope we shall be. These Sun- 
day evenings, how they pass away! Presently 
they will be all gone. ‘There is something 
to be done—done this evening, before to-day 
passes away. “ Whatsoever thy hand findeth 
to do, do it with thy might.” 

R. H. SMITH. 
FOURTH EVENING. 
Openjng Hymn: “ There’s not a tint that paints the rose.’” 
Lesson: Matt. vi. 24—34. Concluding Hymn: ‘ Sun of my 
soul, thou Saviour dear.” 

We will again speak of Life, but this time 
it shall not be of past life nor of present life, 
but of future life, life which is yet before us ; 
and we will take the words of Jesus as our 
text: ‘Take no thought for the morrow.” 

It would seem, at first, somewhat out of 
place, to talk to you, as children, about the 
future. You, as children, they say, do not 
think much of yesterday, and still less of to- 
morrow. “To-day” is the part of life you 
choose, leaving the past and the future to 
take care of themselves. 

And if I am making a mistake about my 
subject, I have made a worse mistake about 
my text. 

Well, let us see if these things are what 
they seem to be. You will remember that I 
am talking to you about life. I may talk to 


| you about that, because God has given you 


life. And if I talk to you about life, I ought 
to talk to you about the whole of life. Your 
life, and my life, and the life of all is the 
same. We all have a future as well as a} 
present anda past. They say, “It is never | 
too late to learn.” I would rather say, “It is 





never too soon to learn.” The sooner we begin 

to learn something of the life we are living, | 
and to be upon our guard against some of the | 
mistakes we are likely to make, the better, | 
Prevention is better | 


| 
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Next door to my house there is a school | 


for little boys: and an old soldier comes 
twice a week to drill them into shape, and to 
teach them to stand, and to walk, and to run. 
Some may think that it is an easy thing to 
stand upright, and that children may be left 
to learn such things of themselves as walking 
and running. 
common than to find that, if children are left 
to themselves, they soon fall into odd and 


as His children, have to train our children. 
And one of the first and foremost things we 
have to do for our children is to train them 
to live. We have to train them to be boys 
and girls, youths and maidens, men and 
women. Now, you will never be the boys and 
girls God wishes you to be unless you can 
face the future. I want you, from childhood, 
to place yourselves in the right attitude in 
life, whether it be towards yesterday, or to- 


| day, or to-morrow. For I know well enough 
| that if you are trained in the way you should 


go, when you are old you will not depart 
from it. 

The old soldier trains the little boys to 
walk as soldiers walk, and to stand as soldiers 
stand. As there is one way of walking 


Nothing, however, is more | 


Children have to be trained. | 
God is training us as His children; and we, | 


choly ;” and so in old writers you read of 
people “dying from thought.” Our Lord 
here, therefore, warns us against being anxious 
and unhappy about the future. We are always 
meeting with words that have changed their 
meaning. For instance, to-day, at the public 
service, you heard the minister say, “ Here 
endeth the first lesson.” ‘“‘ Lesson” used to 
| mean something that was read, now it means 
something that is learnt. 

Our Lord not only tells us what we ought 
not to do, but why we should not do it. 
Instead of not wishing us to think, He wants 

us to think, for He knows if we think of what 
| He tells us, we shall not be afraid of any- 
| thing that can happen to us. 

He reminds us, first of ail, that God is our 
Father, and we know that fathers know well 

| enough what children need. We come from 
|/God and are going to God; and it is not 
| likely that, if we go through life remember- 
| ing this and walking with God, that He will 
forget us and leave us to perish. 

We, indeed, are wholly dependent upon 
| God, and we know nothing of the future. 
| But it is the same everywhere, with every- 
| thing, and with every one. The birds fly 
| over our heads, and the grass grows under 
| our feet, showing us that God opens His 


| rightly, and one way of standing rightly—one | hand and satisfies the desire of every living 


way for children and for those who are| thing. We live by faith, for we cannot live 
grown up—so there is one way, and but | in any other way. But we do live. And we 





one way, of living rightly, and that is the way | 
of the Great Captain of our salvation, who 
came to teach us to live so that our life might | 
be a walk with God. 

There are three bad habits against which | 
we have all of us to be on our guard. We | 
are apt to look behind us. We are thinking 
of something that is past when we ought to | 
be engrossed with something that we have to 
do. And then we are often tempted to put | 
off till to-morrow what we should do to-day. 
Our Lord tells us that He did the work of | 
the day in the day. “I must work the works 
of Him who sent me while it is day; the 
night cometh, when no man can work.” And | 
then, last of all, we find that we are full of | 
fear and forebodings as we look forward to 
the future. 

It is to this last fault that our Lord points 
in the text I have chosen. About the choice 
of the text I have no misgiving. You go to 
school, and happily in these days you have 
good books and good teachers. You know 
when our Bible was translated, and you know 
that there are some words which have changed 
their meaning during the lapse of time. 
“Thought” used to mean “ anxiety,” “melan- 











who believe do enter into rest. 

These words of our Lord seem to be written 
specially for children. Children argue, infer, 
and draw conclusions, as we know well 
enough, for they are ever quoting something 
we have said, or reminding us of something 
we have done, and pleading our words or our 
actions as arguments for some fresh gifts, So 
it is with us and our Father in heaven. If 
God has given the greater, He will not with- 
hold the less. He has given us life, He will 
surely find us food. He has given us a body, 
the body is more than raiment. If God takes 
care of the wild birds and the grass that 
grows by the roadside, He will not forget us. 

And then there are flowers—flowers of the 
field, wild flowers. And they seem specially 
to be made for children, for children chiefly 
seek them, and they find their way into 
children’s hands. The next time your hands 
are full of flowers, look at them ; think what 
our Saviour wants us to feel about them, and 
may be a handful of flowers may bring home 
to your heart for ever the words of our 
Lord— 


* Take no thought for the morrow.” 
R. H. SMITH. 
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FIFTH EVENING. 


Opening Hymn: “ Little drops of water.’”’ Lesson: 
Tonah iv. Concluding Hymn: “Sun of my soul, thou | 
Saviour dear.” 

We do not naturally love those who are 
unkind to us and do not care at all to please 
us, and we sometimes imagine that God is 
like us, that He does not love men and | 
women and children who do not care to 
please Him and are wicked. But we are 
wrong in this. God loves all men. He 
loves them, too, however much they grieve 
Him. 

One of His prophets called Jonah was 
once very angry with the people of a wicked 
city called Nineveh, and he wanted God to 
destroy them. He would not try to make 
them better as God wanted him. Well, in 
his temper he went out into the fields, and 
whilst he was sitting there vexed and angry 
with all the world, God sent messengers to 
him, three little simple messengers. I want 
to tell you about these. It is a beautiful 
story, because it shows how God was pitying 
this angry man, and caring for him just as he 
was caring for the great city. Well, as Jonah 
sat there God sent three messengers to him. 
They were such weak messengers, they could 
not do anything by themselves, but when God 
used them they taught his prophet a great 
lesson. When we think of the messengers 
God chose to teach Jonah, we need not be 
afraid that we are too young or weak for 
God to use in His service. Only we must 
be ready to do just what he tells us. The 
first of these messengers was a. plant, the 
second a worm, and the third a wind. 

And what do you think God’s first messen- 
ger, the plant, taught Jonah? God prepared 


| agourd, a plant with large leaves; and in one 


night it grew up, all over a booth that Jonah 
had made; and the broad flat leaves were a 
refreshing shelter from the hot sun. And all 
day long Jonah rejoiced in his gourd; it 
was very precious to him. ‘The branches of 
which he had made his booth had faded; 
but this living, growing, green thing would 
not wither like the branches, and he was so 
comfortable, sitting there under its shadow. 
And so God’s first messenger taught Jonah 
what it was to have a ¢reasure. 

Well, the next messenger was a poor little 
worm, and what did that teach the prophet? 

The very next night, it destroyed the 
gourd. Perhaps it bit the stem away from 
the root, so that the sap could not get up 
to the leaves, perhaps it eat away the leaves 
themselves; anyhow, when Jonah got up in 


withered away, and now the scorching sun 
beat hot on his head, and its rays seemed all 
the fiercer, from the contrast between this 


| day and the day before, when the gourd had 


sheltered him, and Jonah felt more vexed 
and angry than ever, for the worm had taught 
him what it was to /ose his treasure. 

But Jonah had something more to learn, 
and the lesson seemed a very hard one. As 
the sun rose that morning a wind rose with 
it, the hottest wind in summer, an east wind. 
We cannot tell in England how hot, dry, and 
parching that wind is in eastern countries. 
The dust and sand were blown about in 
clouds. The heat was far worse than the 
heat of the sun; it made Jonah’s skin feel 
all dried up, and made him so terribly thirsty. 
And there was no shelter anywhere. If he 
travelled away over the plain, he would meet 
the wind all the more. He did not like to 
go back into the city, for he was still hoping 
it might be destroyed. Oh, how Jonah 
longed for his gourd! for the east wind had 
taught him what it was to dive without his 
treasure. 

Jonah did not at first at all understand 
why God sent him these messages ; perhaps 
he did not even think they were messages 
at all. It is often the same with us. God 
sends us messages of joy and sorrow and 
disappointment, and we never stop to think 
what they have to teach us; but God will 
not let us always miss His lesson. 

In the last two verses of our chapter we 
see how at last God Himself explained to 
Jonah the meaning of His messages. God 
had As treasure, and that was the people 
of Nineveh, with the sixty thousand little 
children in it, and He could not bear to lose 
His treasure, because He loved them so. 
Many of the people were very wicked ; but 
still God had not given up loving them ; He 
wanted them to repent. Yes, God cared 
for Nineveh as Jonah for his gourd, wicked 
though the people were, and so He cares 
for all. 

See what He says to Israel: ‘ Ye shall be 
a peculiar treasure unto me, above all na- 
tions” (Exod. xix. 5). Have you ever thought 
that you, little children, are God’s treasure? 
You know what it means when your mother 
calls you “ my treasure.” God calls you His 
treasure too. Then think how it must 
grieve Him when you forget Him, or, worse 
still, do not care to please Him. Remem- 
ber, too, that all other children are God’s 
treasures also, and that any kind word or 
deed done to them God counts as done to 
Himself. A, C. BERNARD. 





the morning, he found his beautiful plant all 
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“Are the angels, swift and strong, 
Bearing thy free soul to-day ?”’ 





| © 
| ROSIE. 
YING ? Rosie, darling ! | I thought I had no heart to write, 
Dying? Can it be? But the pencil near me lay, 
\| Spring so joyous all around, Which has traced me many a day, 
{| Such a spring, so early crowned, | Dipped in colours dark or bright, 
|| Heralding all summer glee, | Lays I guessed would meet the sight 
{| Life for everything but thee! | Of at least some loving eye, 
{| Rosie, darling, dying ? And perchance be heard again 
|| Yet it is no phantom sound. Winning echoes far and nigh, 
1] Though the word is haunting me ; Touching chords of sympathy 
{| Thou art lying In the weary souls of men. 
| Now where life and death shall meet, So I took it in my hand, 
| Thorny path and golden street. For it seemed to be relief, 
|| VIII. N.s. 20 
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After this long week of grief, 
Just to let the thought expand, 
And the word that haunted me 
Just to write, though none should see 
What is written, only He 
Who is gently leading thee, 
Rosie, darling, without fears, 
Through the vale of death, and me 
Through the vale of tears. 


All so calm ;—a hazy veil 
Falling on the golden west ; 
Silence, like a minstrel pale, 
Preluding the Sabbath rest. 
There is night before the dawn 
Rise for us of Sabbath morn : 
Is there any night for thee, 

Ere thine eyes the glory see ? 
Are the angels, swift and strong, 
Bearing thy free soul to-day, 
Teaching thee the glad new song, 

On the grand star-paven way ? 
Art thou even now at rest, 
Lying on the Saviour’s breast ? 
Rosie, darling, is it so? 
Would, oh, would that I could know! 
I can only wait in sorrow 
For the tidings of the morrow. 


Rosie, darling, laid so low! 
Only three short months ago 
Thou wert full of life and glee 
Round the laden Christmas tree, 
Foremost in the carol-singing, 
Fun and frolic gaily flinging ; 
Tallest, fairest of the troop, 
Opening rose on slender stem, 
Reigning ’mid the bright-eyed group, 
Queen without a diadem, 
In thy robe of snowy sheen, 
Decked with silken emerald green. 
Few there are who ever knew 
Merrier holidays than thine, 
Whether summer breezes blew, 
Or the winter stars did shine. 
Rosie, darling, can it be? 
Was that Christmas tree the last ? 
How believe it, that for thee 
Christmas holidays are past ! 
And that summer leaves will wave, 
And the Easter moon will shine 
Over the first household grave, 
First—and thine. 


I am not praying—prayer is hushed ; 
God’s hand is laid upon my heart ; 
The earthly hope for ever crushed, 
The heavenly answered ; not in part, 
But fully, perfectly! I prayed 





For life, and He hath given the life 


Which triumpiis o’er the grave’s cold shade ; 


For peace—and He hath ended strife 
And spoken love. There must be tears, 
But never murmur, never fears ; 

For He is faithful to His word. 
I know, I know that He has heard, 
But not, oh, not as I had thought 

In ignorant and selfish love ; 

The Master calls, she tarries not, 
For He hath need of her above. 
The lambs He gathers with His arm, 
No grief, no sin, no death can harm ; 

So safely folded on His breast, 

For ever and for ever blest. 

Could God Himself give more? His will 
Zs best, though we are weeping still. 


Yet the old cry comes again, 

Rosie, darling, dying! 

Is it true, or is it dreaming ? 
Is it only ghastly seeming 
Of a sorrow far away, 
Not to fall for many a day ? 
If I saw thee lying, 
I might realise it so ! 
Last I saw thee in the glow 
Of thy brightest health and bloom ; 
Was it only for the tomb ? 
Then the sorrow grows with this— 

Not a word of fond good-bye, 
Not one tender parting kiss, 

Not one glance of loving eye ! 
Well, I know it could not be; 
God’s appointed way for me 
Was assuredly, “ Be still, 

Wait in silence for His will.” 

Father, I have said ‘* Amen,” 

Said it often, now again ! 

Father, strengthen it and seal! 

Let my weary spirit feel 

I am very near to Thee, 

For Thy hand is laid on me. 
Though the shadows gather deep, 
Thou canst calm, and aid, and keep. 


Father, where the shadows fall 
Deeper yet, deepest of all, 
Send Thy peace and show Thy power 
In affliction’s direst hour ; 
To the mourning hearts draw near, 
Soothe and bless, sustain and cheer. 
Thou wilt hear,—I know not how ; 
Thou canst help, and only Thou. 
This my prayer I leave with Thee ; 
Father, hear and answer me, 
For the sake of Him who knows 
All our love and all our woes. 

F.R. H. 
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|| to go up, and would find himself being 


| the marvellous conjuring tricks that were 
| exhibited, when the clown shook the bag and 
| trampled upon it, put in his hand and drew 


A SHOWMAN’S 


TEA-MEETING. 





A SHOWMAN’S 


V HO is there, whose lot having been 
cast in the middle of a large city, or 

even of a small country town, but thoroughly | 
understands the noise and discomfort of the | 
annual fairs? There is the Easter, May-| 
day, Michaelmas, and Martinmas fair, each 

bringing with it the usual number of cara- | 
vans, whirligigs, shooting galleries, and ginger- | 
bread stalls. First and foremost comes the 

far-famed Wombwell’s menagerie, which has 

lost somewhat of the glory it once had when 

it was the sole travelling ‘‘ wild-beast show.” 
There, taking up its station in the most pro- 
minent part of the Market Place, it makes 

music by day with its loud brass band and | 
discord by night with the howling of the | 
beasts. Around it are all the attendant satel- 
lites of marionnettes, wax-works, the fat boy, 

with the artistic representation of the afore- | 
said individual on the outside, to attract all | 
the admirers of human distortions and enor- | 
mities ; “the learned pig;” “the man with | 
long hair,” and “the woman with white hair ;” 
“the giant of seven feet high,” and the 
dwarf of three feet ; the calf with two heads ; 
the sea-horse ; the water dog; but no show- 
man is sufficiently enterprising to bring out 
the “ water babies.” 

When we were children in the country, 
and were invited by our town cousins to | 
spend the day in the midst of all this din 
and distraction, did we not think them | 
highly favoured among children to live in 
such delightful scenes? And with what in- 
terest we used to watch the poor little dirty 
dancing girls covered with glitterand spangles, 
and think they were princesses from fairy | 
land! little knowing what there was behind 
the scene, and how the poor little things 
envied the children in the large houses 
watching them. There was the wonderful 
clown, who kindly invited the audience to 
be decapitated, and some innocent country 
bumpkin would be urged by his companions 





shaved by the clown with a whitewash brush 
and a wooden sword for a razor. Then 


out an egg. Then how we should have 
liked to have been allowed to peep inside, | 
and see how tall the giant really was, and | 
if the boy could be as fat as he was repre- | 
sented, and to ask what he ate to make him 
like that! And then followed the interest- | 





TEA-MEETING. 


ing discussion as to which style of caravan 
we should like to go with. But if we could 
have been shown behind the scene when 
the glare and glitter and noise and confusion 
were over, what dirt, disorder, and wretched- 
ness should we have seen ! 

Now these people, who are really a peculiar 
people, come amidst us year after year, and 
what do we do for them? They live quite 
a separate life, wanderers going from place 
to place, and having no connection with 
any. ‘They are cut off from association with 
the resident population; they are thrown 


| upon each other for society or companion- 


ship. Very frequently they are men and 
women who have seen better days, who have 
come down through drink and recklessness, 
or been led astray when young by the allure- 
ments of that kind of life. If you stand and 
listen while one of these men or women 
holds forth to the public on the wonder and 
delights of their entertainment, you will be 
surprised at their volubility and knowledge of 
words. Perhaps sometimes the pronuncia- 
tion may not be strictly correct; but a 
person of an ordinary capacity could not 
play upon words, nor have the gift of such 
ready wit and repartee, coarse though it may 
be. There are men and women with latent, 
wasted abilities preferring this idle vaga- 
bond life to one where honest work would 
put them into a respectable position. These 
people live quite in a little world of their 
own making in our very midst, defying 
our ideas of decency and propriety, per- 
forming their morning ablutions — but, in- 
deed, we were glad to see they had any 
—in the middle of the street, outraging our 
feelings of respectability by having a wash- 
ing-day, with their fluttering rags waving in 
the breeze before our very doors. Then 
some morning we get up and find the Market 
Place quite deserted ; straw and rubbish 
are the only signs that they have been there. 
They move on, we suppose, to some other 
fair, and we think no more of them until the 
time of annoyance comes round again. But 
these people have a place in the human 
family—with souls to be saved—and though 
we may only see the bad side of their nature, 
there is some good in each, some tender 
spot that may be worked upon, some rem- 
nant of the better day. What can be done 
for them is the question, and that question 
has been answered in a very practical way 
by a few energetic ladies in an old city in the 
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north of England. At the last Martinmas 
fair, which fell on the Saturday, all the cara- 
van population remained over the Sunday in 
the city. “ What can be done for these poor 
pariahs of society?” one lady asked of the 
other. One suggested a meeting, another 
hit upon a more happy thought, a tea; but 
the difficulty—it was Sunday afternoon, and 
who would provide it? ‘Then one lady, less 
fearful than the rest of “ what would be said,” 
feeling more strongly that to do good on the 
Sabbath day was both lawful and Christ-like, 
said she would undertake the tea, if the 
people could be gathered together; so a 
room was engaged at an adult school, where 
there is a good refreshment-room adjoining, 
conducted by a very able person, who pro- 
mised to provide the tea for the afternoon. 
The next morning, Sunday, was a type of a 
November day in the north of England— 
fog, rain, mist, and dirt. The caravans 
looked more dirty and wretched in their idle 
state than when in active life. The steps 
were muddy, the canvas roofs of their places of 
entertainment were saturated with wet, ashes 
and straw were strewn in the muddy streets. 
The inhabitants were evidently enjoying 
their Sunday rest, as the smoke was only 
just striving to make its way through the fog 
when two ladies went round to the different 
caravans with the invitation to a four-o’clock 
tea. Some of the occupiers were apparently 
not ready for callers, and not eagerly respon- 
sive to the knock; but all received the 
visitors graciously. One man was “fond of 
a bit of preaching,” for he had a brother a 
preacher. A woman pleaded want of clothes ; 
but the visitor told her it was only necessary 
to wash her face and brush her hair, which 
the visitor presumed was their daily habit, and 
she would call at four, when it was dusk, and 
escort her guest and the five children under a 
large umbrella, when no one would see them, 
and the offer was accepted. One young lady, 
being shy, would require an escort, which was 
accordingly promised, and the visitor was 
much surprised to see the slattern of the 
morning radiant in seal-skin jacket and smart 
felt hat in the afternoon. When she entered 
the room her acquaintances immediately made 
a place for her by a young man who claimed 
her for his own. At one show inquiries 
were made for a marionnette show that had 
frequented the fair annually, and for a little 
dancing girl who was missed this year. The 
answer was that the owner had taken his ex- 
hibition to Holland, the mother was dead, 
and the little girl sent to “ boarding-school ” 
at Hull. The proprietress of the wax- 





works gave a carte blanche to the visitors and 
their families to her exhibition, saying, 
“They was all religious subjects,” such as 
“Solomon’s Judgment” and “The Death of 
the Pope,” &c. It was no easy task inviting 
the people, as some of the caravans were on 
the outside of the city, some considerable 
distance from the Market Place; but all 
cordially responded to the invitation, and at 
four o’clock the motley company began to 
assemble, of every grade of caravan life—for 
these are as defined as in the most polite 
circles, the performer in a penny theatre not 
being on the same footing in their society as 
the more elevated threepenny showman. The 
men from Wombwell’s show were well dressed, 
decent-looking men, with Macomo, the black 
man, resplendent in an expanse of white 
front and collar ; but he could not look the 
same way as his other five brethren from an 
infinitely lower scale in society ; there was 
as great a gulf between them as between the 
frequenters of a West-end and an East-end 
club. The woman and her five appeared, 
and another woman, with various branches 
and connections numbering nine. The fat 
boy, although he had left his padding be- 
hind, could not accept his friends’ invita- 
tion to sit up to the table. One gentleman 
did not wish for much tea, as he had only 





just dined ; but his comparison of “ much,” | 


‘‘more,” and “ most” differed from the tea- 
maker’s. One lady was sympathized with on 
having such a bad cold and losing her voice ; 
but she blandly said, “It was only with 
shouting.” The warm, clean room, white 
table cloths and good tea were most highly 
appreciated, and it was amusing to observe 
the curious surprise on the countenances of 
those who had never before had a glimpse 
into such social delights. After tea the 





opportunity was taken of giving short ad- 
dresses, interspersed with singing, which | 
they much enjoyed, and the party broke up| 
in time to attend the different places of 

worship, a few accepting the invitations given | 
by their kind hostesses to accompany them 

to their respective churches or chapels. One 

man, the next day, called at the room where | 
the tea had been given to inquire what had 
put it into the hearts of these ladies to do so 
much for them, expressing a wish to contri- 
bute towards the expense, and was quite sure 
his companions at the show would like to pay 
their share. These pariahs of society must, 
if only for the moment, have felt that they 
had a place in the hearts of the followers of | 
Christ, and we may hope of the better friend, 
even of Christ Himself. L. M. 



































| I.—HOME NOTES. 
BEFRIENDING YOUNG SERVANT-GIRLS, 
N unobtrusive but most valuable work is being 
done by two or three societies in London devoted 
to the purpose of caring for and assisting domestic 





|One of these, which has been in existence about four 
|years, is known as the ‘ Metropolitan Association 
jfor befriending Young Servants.” Its object is de- 
| Scribed as being ‘‘to provide friendly guidance and 
protection for young servants, and to watch over 
| them during their changes of situation.”” But to this 
it ought to be added that the class of young servants 
specially, although not exclusively, cared for is that 
supplied by the pauper schools of the metropolis—in 
other words “the workhouse girls” who are sent 
out to service. The position of such girls is one 
which calls particularly for sympathy. Owing to 
circumstances for which they are in no way respon- 
sible, they are generally friendless ; the workhouse 
training and associations must always be—without 


the inmates, as a melancholy commencement of life ; 
the young girls from such places are, we suppose, 
generally engaged by persons belonging to the less 


struggle with the domestic work of a considerable 
household, under the dictatorship of a mistress with 
little or no power of management and little or no 
| self-control. Granted, on the other side, that the 


| girls are often thoughtless, incapable, and “ trying,” 
1} 
t} 
|| been small, and under such circumstances as we have 
|| hinted at, their chances are small. We fear that 








The Society which we have named, the offices of which 
are at 7, Great College Street, Westminster, enlists 
the sympathy and assistance of ladies in its good 


treasurer is Mrs. Brand, the wife of the Speaker of the 
House of Commons; the secretary, Miss A. Town- 
shend. This is as it should be, for all will admit 
| that the work referred to is emphatically woman’s 
work. During the past year the society has had under 


to which the girls are admitted during the intervals 


of this within the last twelve months. 
tion to these poor ‘workhouse girls” about 1,100 
others, who are described as “ friendless,” have been 
looked after and to some extent cared for. We wish 
the excellent undertaking “ God speed.” 


THE NEW BISHOP OF DURHAM. 


The appointment of the Rev. Canon Lightfoot to 
the Bishopric of Durham is one of those ecclesiastical 
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servants when “ out of a place” and at other times. | 


unduly reflecting upon those institutions—conceived | 
of by people whose lot is more fortunate than that of | 


refined and educated classes; they often have to | 


still it must be admitted that their opportunities have | 


| there is but little sunshine in many of their lives. | 


work, and we are glad to see that the offices of trea- | 
surer and honorary secretary are filled by ladies—the | 


its charge 603 girls from workhouses. Of these, 139 | 
are said to be doing well, 298 fairly, and 20 badly. A | 
shelter is provided in a home in Great Ormond Street, | 


between situations, and 140 have availed themselves | 
But in addi- | 
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events in which intelligent members of all Churches 
take an interest ; for although perhaps Dr. Lightfoot 
may properly be described as “ a strict Churchman,” 
in the Anglican sense, he has done good service in 
the elucidation of some of the Epistles of St. Paul, of 
which Biblical students of all sections of the Church 
are glad to avail themselves. No one who has been in 
the habit of using these and other contributions of Dr. 
Lightfoot to different departments of Biblical and 
ecclesiastical literature, can fail to regard their accom- 
plished author with profound respect. It isa striking 
testimony to the truly universal spirit of the Bible, 
that in proportion as a man devotes himself with the 
acquirements and habits of a true scholar to its 
exegesis does he tend to rise above his sectarian and 
denominational limitations, and address himself to 
the understanding and the heart of the whole Church. 
Dr. Lightfoot ranks among the very firstof our English 
Biblical scholars, and is unanimously acknowledged 
to be well fitted for the dignity to which he has been 
called. For our own part we shrink somewhat sen- 
sitively from speaking of ‘‘ the prizes of the Church,” 
or from dwelling too emphatically upon the external 
splendour and emoluments attached to the discharge 
of episcopal duties; but we mention, as facts, that 
the income of the bishopric of Durham is £8,000 a 
year, and that the position of its occupant may 
almost be described as princely. It is one of the 
three bishoprics (the others are London and Win- 
chester) which gives an immediate entrance to the 
House of Lords, and it has for at least two hundred 
years before the present appointment been con- 
ferred exclusively upon those who have already 
served as bishops in some other See. As the Margaret 
Professor of Divinity at Cambridge, Dr. Lightfoot 
has rendered great service to the University which he 
adorned, and he will now be sorely missed. We fear 
also that his episcopal duties will prevent his pro- 
secuting the special work of scholarship for which he 
has shown so much aptitude. Still, after all that is said 
about the busy life which bishops lead in these days 
in the discharge of the duties of their dioceses, we 
prior help regarding them as in a certain sense 
‘‘men of leisure,” and as Dr. Lightfoot is only just 
fifty-one years of age, we trust that he will render in 
many ways and for many years good service to the 
| Church of Christ. 


THE WISE RELIEF OF THE DESERVING POOR. 


| The Rev. J. F. Kitto, the excellent rector oi 
Whitechapel, has lately addressed some admirable 
remarks to the public, through one of the newspapers, 


is still, unhappily, so large a demand, both in London 
and throughout the country. Mr. Kitto refers, with 
just severity, to ‘‘the able-bodied idlers, who bawl 
out their wants in West-end squares, and then re- 


on the subject of the relief of distress, for which there | 





lieve them in the nearest public-houses;’’ but he | 


adds this wise and kindly caution: ‘« Let us be careful 
lest the boisterous obtrusiveness of pretended want 
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| that valuable lives were thus thrown away, but also 


|! with the Zulu army—which is said to number nearly 
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should cause us to withhold our sympathy and help 
from the numbers of the patient, unmurmuring, suf- 
fering poor who often need our sympathy, but whose 
wants are never so keenly felt as in hard times like 
the present.’’ Mr. Kitto proceeds to lay down some 
practical and sound suggestions as to systematic 
modes of obtaining necessary information and ad- 
ministering relief. He condemns “ open teas and 
soup-kitchens ; ”” and headvocates the careful arrange~ 
ment of defined geographical areas, within which 
inquiries should be made and help afforded, in order 
to prevent that “overlapping of relief” which is a 
source of so much mischief. With reference to the 
East-end of London, Mr. Kitto makes some remarks 
which are not only important in reference to that 
district, but also from their general bearing. He 
says :—‘‘ Separated as we are in the East-end of 
London from close contact with the well-to-do 
classes, we need above all else the active service and 
sympathy of Christian men and women, who will not 
shrink from the difficult and self-denying task of 
patiently investigating, under proper guidance, the 
wants of the suffering poor, and bestowing, with the 
alms of the public, that priceless gift of tender per- 
sonal sympathy which makes the act of charity glow 
with a Divine glory, and exalts it from the common 
level of mere official relief to the far higher platform 
of Christian benevolence, and which realises by sweet 
experience that ‘it is more blessed to give than to re- 
ceive.” 


IIl.—GLANCES ABROAD. 
THE WAR IN SOUTH AFRICA. 

It is with profound regret that we have to notice 
the commencement of the war in South Africa with 
the Zulus, which has been looming threateningly 
upon us for some time past. A British force made a 





hostile advance into Zulu territory on the 12th of 
January, and very soon afterwards (on the 22nd of 
the same month) occurred that dreadful disaster which | 
has thrilled this country with painful emotion, and | 
has brought sorrow and darkness to so many English 
homes. It would seem as if the authorities in com- 
mand in South Africa had been beguiled into a false 
confidence by the tactics of the Zulu leaders. Atany 
rate a detachment of between five and six hundred 
British soldiers, with a few colonial troops and some 





) hundreds of native allies, in charge of a large quantity 


| of stores and ammunition, was suddenly fallen upon 
by an immensely superior force of Zulus, and, sad to 


| say, the little company of Englishmen—including 
| thirty officers—was all but totally destroyed. Such 
a disaster, compelling the main body of our small 
| army to retreat, and filling the whole colony of Natal 


| with dismay, is not only lamentable from the fact 


because such a gross failure and loss of military 
reputation at the very outset of our attempt to cope 


fifty thousand well-armed warriors, trained to cruelty 
and inured to hardship—will inevitably enlarge the 





scope of the task on which we have entered. No- | 
thing less than a most decisive conquest will satisfy 
the wounded military pride of the British, and the 
Zulu warriors, flushed with their success, will certainly 
give a great deal of trouble before they are subdued- 
The outlook is at present very dark, and much that is 
painful evidently lies before us. All that we have 
said with regard to Afghanistan as to the peculiarly 
lamentable character and influence of war with semi- | 
civilised or altogether savage races applies to this 
conflict with the Zulu people. We can, however, to 
some extent realise the extreme difficulties to colonial 
authorities and administration arising from the near 
neighbourhood of a warlike and barbarous people, | 
trained under a savage military despotism such as 
that of the Zulu king, For the moment it looks as 
if the prospects of missionary enterprise among one 
of the most vigorous races in South Africa were in- 
definitely postponed; for a fierce and vengeful war, 
whatever may be its finial issue, is not the way which 
we should choose to prepare for the preaching of the 
Gospel of Peace. | 


M. HYACINTHE AND FRENCH PROTESTANTISM. 
Pére Hyacinthe, or perhaps, more correctly, M. | 
Hyacinthe Loyson, is a man of such high personal 
character and of such striking oratorical gifts, that it is 
almost impossible for him to drop into obscurity, not- 
withstanding that he has broken with the Church of 
which he was, and still claims to be, a priest, and 
that he is denounced by the Archbishop of Paris as 
‘¢a miserable apostate.” His career since the sepa- 
ration and his present position cannot be looked upon 
by ordinary Protestants with entire satisfaction. We 
sympathize thoroughly with his revolt against the 
extreme pretensions which the Papacy has advanced 
in recent years; but we regret that the merely eccle- 
siastical conception of Christianity should still retain 
so large an influence over his mind and heart. M., 
Loyson repudiates the term Protestant ; he declares 
himself still a true Catholic; he denounces the pre- 
dominant influence in the Romish Church, in the 
language of Montalembert, as ‘‘a hateful sect ;”” and, 
in effect, he presents himself as the representative 
of “the true Catholicism” to which, he fondly 
hopes, France is to be restored. Ready as we are to 
make allowance for the ingrained effects of early train- 
ing and influences, we cannot but regard a great deal 
of this kind of talk as solemn trifling, and the attempt 
which M. Loyson has lately made to obtain from the 
Anglican Church a sort of circuitous sanction, through 
‘the Bishop of Edinburgh,’’ seems to us to belong 
to the same category. M. Loyson has commenced 
holding regular religious services in Paris, and for 
this purpose has taken possession of a building, 
formerly used as a theatre or music-hall, seating about 
eight hundred persons, which he names L’£glise 
Catholique Gallicane. He believes it to be his mis- 
sion to gather around him for instruction and guidance 
those, as he believes, numerous persons in France, or 
perhaps Paris, wha shared his dissatisfaction with the 





recent development of Romanism, but who remain || 
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true to the “Catholic” church and who yearn for 
spiritual guidance and rest. M. Loyson may have, 
and we trust has, a good work todo. He will doubt- 
less attract, at least for a time, a numerous congrega- 
| tion, and his personal influence and exposition of 
| essential Christian truth can scarcely be altogether in 
| vain ; but he halts too much to give promise of being 


| 
| a great leader and reformer. 


THE PLAGUE IN ASTRACHAN, 


Famine and pestilence have only too regularly and 
| naturally, in all ages and countries, followed in the 
| train of war, and there seems to be reason to believe 
that the outbreak of the plague in the Russian pro- 
| vince of Astrachan, which is at present causing such 
| havoc and alarm, is’ traceable, at least as a final link 
, ina chain of causes, to Russia’s recent conflict. It is 
| Stated that the disease was imported by two regiments 
of Cossacks who had lately returned from the war, 
bringing with them booty which contained the germs 
of infection. It is also the opinion of the German 
Sanitary Department, who have been engaged in a 
special inquiry into the matter, that the “cradle,” or 
one of the cradles, of the plague is to be found in 
| North-West Persia, and that it is disseminated by 
| means of the custom of the Shiite sect of the Moham- 
| medans to keep the bodies of their dead to be conveyed 
| for interment to their “ holy places ”’ in the Euphrates 

Valley. In those two regions the plague has re- 
| peatedly broken out, and has been carried thence to 
different parts of the East. In the district of Astra- 
chan thousands of persons have been destroyed by this 
, fearfulscourge, which, as every reader of history knows, 
swept away millions of people in the Middle Ages. 
Thousands of the inhabitants of Astrachan have fled 
panic-stricken from the scene of destruction. Un- 
happily, the state of the towns of Russia is such as 


for the dirt and neglect of the most necessary sani- 
tary precautions are deplorable. The Russian Go- 
vernment, after considerable delay, has begun to use 
energetic measures for coping with this dread invi- 
sible invader; but the difficulties are great. The 
population of the infected districts has been weakened 
by war and famine, and, moreover, there is a great 
scarcity of medical men in the country. It is stated 


during the last war or from typhoid fever following it. 
Strict precautions are being taken, not only by Russia, 


extension of the area of infection; but great uneasi- 
ness prevails. Such events as these give us a glimpse 
of the awful wickedness of the men who delight in 
war. 


III.—MISSION JOTTINGS. 


CHRISTIAN EDUCATION FOR ITALIAN CHILDREN. 





Miss Carruthers has for many years been making 
praiseworthy and persistent efforts to do something 
towards the Christian education of the young in Italy. 


| 





to invite and foster infectious and virulent diseases, | 


that about one-third of the Russian doctors died | 


but also by Germany, Austria, and other powers of | 
Eastern Europe, to prevent, if possible, any further | 


| She observed, when in Pisa in 1867, the difficulty 
which stood in the way of the acquirement by young 
people of Evangelical (or Protestant) training of the | 
necessary qualifications for the work of teaching, a | 
work which in Italy, by a wise provision of the legis- 
lature, cannot be undertaken by any one without a 
government certificate, obtained by examination. Miss | 
Carruthers determined to make an attempt to establish | 
a day school of a superior character, with first-rate | 
teaching, under distinctive, but not sectarian, Christian | 
influences. She has carried out her enterprise at | 
Pisa and also at Cisanello, through many difficulties, | 
but with much success. The schools are now attended 
by about two hundred and fifty-five boys and girls, 
and are conducted in excellent premises which are 
free from debt. The work appears to be carried on 
with admirable economy and gratifying efficiency, | 
and Miss Carruthers is trying to extend it by adding | 
a Kinder-Garten school. She observes: ** We feel | 
that in the present state of Italy there is no more 
useful work than that of training the young, though 
as yet it is more a work of preparation than of visible 
” This view will commend itself to Christian | 
friends in England; for all who have the slightest | 
acquaintance with the great changes through which 
society in Italy has been passing in recent years will 
know how critical is the religious condition of the 
country. On the one hand there is the direct, 
blighting influence of superstition; on the other 
hand the blank atheism which is the result of the 
revolt from it. How much the future depends upon 
the care taken on behalf of the children of to-day! 
We understand that in the establishment of these | 
schools, Miss Carruthers had the invaluable advice | 
of the well-known Italian scholar, Professor Michaelis, 
and we may add that her address is 7, Westover 
Villas, Bournemouth. 


results. 





THE NYANZA MISSION, CENTRAL AFRICA. 


Long and interesting communications have been 
received by the Church Missionary Society from their 
Central African Mission on Lake Victoria. Mr. 
Wilson, who, by the death of Lieutenant Smith and 
his companion, Mr. O’Neill, was left alone in Uganda, 
the capital of King Mtesa, has been joined by Mr. 
Mackay, having been twelve months without seeing 
an English face. Mr. Mackay gives an account of 

his visit to Lukonge, the king or chief of Ukerewe, 
| where poor Smith and O’Neill were killed. He was 
received in a friendly spirit, and asked for, and hopes 
yet to obtain, a memorandum-book and also some 
rifles, which belonged to Smith and O’Neill, and are 
believed to be now in the possession of Lukonge or 
some of his people. Mr. Mackay thought it right to 
insist upon having these weapons given up, as well as 
the note-book, “as a crucial test of Lukonge’s good 
faith,’’ and he also appears to have dwelt very much, 
| in his interview with this savage chief, upon the 
| greatness of England’s strength and the possibility of 
| sending English soldiers and artillery to Ukerewe, if 

Lukonge did not show a friendly spirit. Of course 
| this was balanced by assurances of good-will and good 
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intentions, and we do not pretend to judge exactly 
what is the proper tone in which to address a savage 
chief like Lukonge. But, surely, the less said about 
English guns and the use of force by a Christian 
missionary the better. Mr. Mackay, however, cer- 
tainly showed coolness and courage by venturing 
alone and unarmed upon his errand, and he can, no 
doubt, appreciate the nature of his position far better 
than we who look on from a safe distance. Mr. 
Wilson appears to be on friendly terms with King 


Mtesa, and was hoping, immediately on the arrival | 


of Mr. Mackay and his companions, to commence the 
building of a substantial house, with a boarded floor 
and an upper story, a convenience essential to the 
health of a European residing in such a country, 
where chills and malaria rise from the earth, which 
commonly forms the floor of the hut. Mr. Wilson is 
not yet able to preach to the people around him, but 
is distributing a good many copies of the Scriptures 
in Arabic to those who can make use of them, 
and in other ways appears to be exercising a good 
influence. It is evident that a great deal of pioneer- 
ing work will yet need to be done in connection with 
this mission, and high qualities will be needed on the 
part of those labouring under such trying conditions. 


IV.—OUR MEMORIAL RECORD. 
THE REV. HUGH MCNEILE, D.D. 


Dr. Hugh McNeile, late Dean of Ripon, formerly 
of Liverpool, and for more than a generation and a 
half acknowledged to be one of the most eloquent 
and popular of the Evangelical section of the clergy 
of the Established Church of England, breathed his 
last at Bournemouth on Tuesday afternoon, January 
28th. He was in his eighty-fourth year, having been 
born at Ballycastle, in Ireland, in 1795. 

We cannot give, even in barest outline, the record 
of Dr. McNeile’s long and honourable career. To 
younger readers, whose personal recollections do not 
help them to fill in the details of the picture, it is not 
easy within brief compass to convey an adequate idea of 
his remarkable gifts as a speaker and preacher, and of 
the immense influence which he exercised in the large 
circle affected by his work. He had a fine presence and 
a voice remarkable for its richness and flexibility. He 
possessed in an eminent degree many of those quali- 
fications for effective public speaking which are so 
frequently found in his countrymen as to be regarded 
as national characteristics—fluency of utterance, play- 
ful humour, deep and tender sympathies, and intense 
and passionate ardour. He captivated his audiences 
and for the time being commanded them as “a 
cunning player ” commands his instrument. He was 
an eager and powerful controversialist, and was 
always eager to break a lance with the advocates of the 
Papacy, for which system he cherished and sought to 
awaken in others a deep distrust and abhorrence. 
These are, it must be confessed, dangerous gifts— 
dangerous if unsanctified by the highest consecration. 
Happily, in Dr. McNeile’s case this consecration was 
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fully made, and his personal character and devoted- 
ness secured for him a permanent hold upon the 
esteem and affection of those who knew him best. 
No one in Liverpool doubted his sincerity, and all 
acknowledged his remarkable unselfishness, and his 
laborious, indefatigable devotion to his duties. Such 
a man—a man prone to take decided views and to 
express them strongly—was sure to make enemies 
and to create occasional misunderstandings, but we 
question whether any of those who from time to time 
met Dr. McNeile in hottest antagonism, or who 
chafed under the effects of his impetuous energy, 
could find it in their hearts long to harbour malice or 
any kind of ill-will against him ; and it is certain that 
thousands will long cherish his memory gratefully, 
because of the quickening or impetus which he im- 
parted to their interest in spiritual things, as well as 
in matters affecting the social and political life of the 
community. In many points, and more particularly 
in his interpretation of prophecy, we are unable to 
follow Dr. McNeile to the conclusions upon which 
he insisted with so much eloquence and earnestness ; 
but we recall with thankfulness a long life marked by 
faithfulness to high purposes and sacred convictions, 
and closing at length in a bright and peaceful period 
of rest, and there, in that calm sleep which often 
comes to those who are prepared, through God’s 
grace, to await the resurrection of the just. 


MRS. RANYARD. 


We regret to record the death of Mrs. Ranyard, so 
well known and so greatly esteemed as a writer and a 
devoted Christian, which took place at her residence, 
13, Hunter Street, Brunswick Square, on the 11th of 
February, after a brief illness. Mrs. Ranyard’s ad- 
mirable volume, ‘‘The Book and Its Story ”’—the 
authorship of which was an open secret, for almost 
everybody knew who “ L. N. R.” 
thousands of readers, and has rendered invaluable 
service by presenting in a popular and agreeable form 
some of those facts concerning ‘‘The Book ” which 
were previously for the most part accessible only to 
professed students. Another of her books, called 
‘‘The Missing Link,” has given an immense impulse 
to the employment of Bible-women as a Christian 
agency, and for many years her Missing Link Maga- 
zine and her own indefatigable personal service as 
superintendent of a large organization of Bible-women 
have been fruitful in a high degree. Indeed, Mrs. 
Ranyard will be sadly and greatly missed by a very 
large circle. Our own readers will turn afresh to her 
valuable contributions—papers on ‘‘The English 
Bible ’?—made during the last year to this magazine, 
with a regret that that skilful pen, which was prompted 
by such a true and kindly heart, and such a vigorous 
and well-stored mind, is now laid aside for ever. 
But in this case there is much more cause for 
thankfulness than for regret; for a noble life-work, 
extending over three-score years and ten, has been 
bravely accomplished, and the Master’s already 
familiar and well-loved voice has called the faithful 
servant to rest and reward. 
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“‘ Next morning, the brilliant cavalcade left the castle gates.” 
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JOAN OF ARC. 
a Story of the SHifteenth Century. 


DoNE INTO MODERN ENGLISH BY THE AUTHOR oF “ CHRONICLES OF THE SCHONBERG-COTTA 
FAMILY.” 
: |more to thee than all these magnificences. 
XVII—PERCIVAL’S STORY (continued). | The king is, after all, not so very unlike any 
Nap days after that day when the pea-| other.seigneur. I will act it all for thee when 
sants of Domremy saw Jeanne at| we come back.” 

Chalons, Sir Tanneguy and the Lady Blanche} “It is not the king, it is the Maid I want 
began to prepare for the journey to Rheims. | to see!” the child said, breaking through her 
The Seigneur Bertrand de Mailly was| reserve in her eagerness—‘the Maid who 
coming to escort them. | knows our Lord as her own King, Messire ; 
“It seems after all probable that this} whomall the peasant children of(Domremy 
Domremy peasant girl will have her way | love, who has saved France, and*lets little 
and get the king crowned,” the Lady Blanche | children kiss her hands! I want to hear | 

said. ‘ No doubt it has been written among | her voice, and kiss her hands. Mother, let 

the stars for ages. And when the time| me go!” 

comes, the hand of a child may copy that; “A daughter of our house kiss the hands 
writing into history.” | of a shepherdess of our own valleys!” ex- 
She was all day among her maids arrang-| claimed the lady haughtily. ‘‘We cannot 
ing her jewels and dresses. “It made her | have another ecstatic maid from the Vosges! 
feel like a child again,” she said, ‘among | Stay at home, and learn thy lute and thy 
the splendours of the beautiful streets of the | book ;—or spin, as thy Jeanne did; that is 





Italian cities.” | the way to grow like her, if such is thy | 
No arrangements were made for taking the | desire.” | 
child Beatrice. But in the twilight old Sir Tanneguy had | 


“You three will. be quite happy together | entered unperceived, and he interposed and 
for the few days we are away,” the lady said | said— 
the evening before the departure. | “Fair daughter, surely the little one may | 

But that evening, as I was returning from | go! She will be the fairest jewel in thy 
my reading with the curé of Domremy, I saw | array.” 
the child’s face watching at the window of| But the lady was not so easily moved. 
the keep which commanded the valley; and| ‘I have none else to rule or to call my 
when I reached the castle gate she was there, | own,” she said petulantlg: ‘let me at least 
and stretching out her hands she said, with a | rule my own child.” 





sob in her voice— The child rose and stood with folded hands. 
“Take me to Rheims! I must see the “T will be like La Pucelle,” shesaid. “I 
Maid !” will be obedient and good and stay at home, | 
“Your mother will take you,” I said, “if | if my mother wills.” 
| she thinks you wish it.” | But there were tears in her voice, and 


“ Ask for me!” said she, and whether I | there was a patient womanly submission in 
would or not, she drew me to the hall where | the childish face and attitude which stirred 
her mother stood in the robes of state she | the old man more than words. 
was to wear at the coronation. ‘‘ By my baton, fair lady,” he said—* since 

I suppose she saw something grave in my | the Maid permits us no stronger oath—the 
face, for she dismissed her attendants, and | little one shall go. It is well that she should 
seated herself expectantly on a large chair in | remember the day, and tell our great-grand- 
a window. The child knelt before her, and | children of it.” 
clasped her hands and kissed them passion-| As he spoke, Bertrand de Mailly arrived, 
ately. fresh from a sharp ride to join the lady’s escort 

“Mother mine,” she said, ‘take me—|to Rheims, and Sir Tanneguy referred the | 
I must, I must be there!” case to him. y 

A cloud came over the Lady Blanche’s| “I will guard the little lady as my own 
face. | sister, or dearer,” he said, “if I am per- 

“Such ceremonials are not for babes,”| mitted. And, at Rheims, my young cousin 
she said. “What has come to thee? Thy | Raymond will delight to conduct her. He 
book and thy church and thy dreams are | adores La Pucelle.” 

VIII. nus. 21 
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The Lady Blanche was too queenly to 
yield ungraciously. She embraced the little 
one tenderly, and said— 

“Tt is a joy the more! But who would 
have dreamt such ambition and gaiety were 
hidden in thee?” 

The next morning the brilliant cavalcade 


left the castle gates, and wound away by the | 


winding road on the banks of the river. 

“T shall see our Pucelle!” said the child 
to me, softly, that morning. “Perhaps I 
shall kiss the hands that held the dying 
Englishman. And then I will come back 
and tell you.” 

And so Owen and I were left behind in 
the deserted castle. 

Through all these preparations and leave- 
takings he had kept out of sight. 

When I went to our chamber, daintily fur- 
nished, with wide, high windows, I found 
him with his head resting on his hand, read- 
ing a manuscript I had borrowed a few days 
before from the curé of Domremy. 

It was called La Consolacion, or the Jmz- 
tation of Christ, and was stirring the hearts 
of men and women far and wide. 

No one knew exactly by whom it was 
written. Some said by the great theologian 
Gerson, who, after the siege of Orleans, ex- 
horted France to trust the Maid, almost with 
his dying lips,—for he died a sorrowful, dis- 
appointed man, not three months after the 
siege was raised ; some by an obscure Brother, 
Thomas A’Kempis. But whoever uttered the 
words, those words uttered the cry of the age. 

“This is a very remarkable book,” said 
Owen. “It is written by a man who knows 
the hearts of men, and the deceitful empti- 
ness of the world.” 

I did not quite know how to reply. Books 
of piety not being usually Owen’s delight, I 
feared by too much praise of any to turn him 
from them; and, moreover, I had wot found 
the world empty, and I had found the hearts 
of men return good measure, pressed close, 
and running over, for any poor love of mine. 

“The world as far as it is worldly,” I sug- 
gested. 

But at that moment I caught sight of the 


, cavalcade winding round the last turn at the 


foot of the castle steep. The dear child’s 
face was turned wistfully back to our win- 


_ dow, and I waved her a farewell. 


“T thought you had little care for all these 


| splendours,” Owen said. 


“‘T was answering the child Beatrice,” I 
replied. 

“Yes, all are alike!” he said. “ Even 
that child who seemed so fond of you, and to 





like to stay and cheer you! Even with her, 
before this empty pageant and show, all else 
sinks to nothing.” 

“Tt is not the show the child loves,” I 
said. “It is the reality—it is the Maid she 
believes to be sent from God.” 

“You believe that of the child!” he re- 
plied with immeasurable scorn at my credu- 
lity. “You don’t see that they all do what they 
dike, no doubt from some angelic and patriotic 
motive ; but always, after all, only just what 
they like. If you will not see the world as it 
is, how are you to preach to it?” 

And he continued reading. 

“ Truly it is a misery to live upon the earth.” 

“ Miserable men! yet a while, and they will 
Jee bitterly what a worthless thing, and even 
nothing, it was that they have loved so much.” 

“ We must not put any great confidence in 
Jrail and mortal man, useful and beloved 
though he be. Nor should we be much grieved 
if he sometimes oppose and contradict us.” 

“* They that to-day are with thee, to-morrow 
may be against thee; and men often change to 
the contrary side like the wind.” 

“* Thou errest, thou errest, if thou seekest 
ought else than to suffer tribulation ; for this 
whole mortal life is full of miseries, and every- 
where marked with crosses.” 

“That man understood the world,” Owen 
commented, with a profound sigh. “ He 
did not live in a fool’s paradise. This book 
is worth your reading, brother.” 

“T have read it much,” I said. 

But I hardly liked to say with what 
thought it had most deeply impressed me. 

For it had struck me as wonderful that our 
Lord should, at the same moment, as it were, 
have given to His Church a Book, and a 
Life, which so corresponded to Him and to 
each other—an “Imitation of Christ” in 
words and in deeds. 

There were indeed passages in that book 
which seemed as if they had been given as 
the image of this Maid of Domremy. 

I therefore made no answer, but simply 
read some of these passages to him. 

“ By two ways is man lifted above earthly 
things ; namely, by purity and simplicity.” 

“Tf thou aim at, and seek after nothing else 
but the will of God and thy neighbour's benefit, 
then thou shalt enjoy interior liberty.” 

“Tf only thy heart were right, then every 
created thing would be to thee a mirror of life, 
and a book of holy teaching.” . 

And almost unconsciously I repeated her 
words— 

““ My King has other books than those ye 
clerks wot of.” 
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“ Messire a un livre ot nul clerc n’a jamais 
lu, si parfait qu’il soit en cléricature.” 

And again I read— 

“ Stand without any choice of self-seeking, 
and thou shalt always win.” 


“ Love flieth, runneth, and rejoiceth ; is free | 


and cannot be restrained, giveth all for all, hath 
all in all.” 

© Love often knoweth no measure.” 

“ Love feeleth no burden, thinkcth nothing of 
labours, would willingly do more than it can, 
complaineth not of impossibility, because it 
deemeth that it may or can do all things.” 

“ Tt can achieve anything.” 

Again the Maid’s words recurred to me: 
“The great pity for France!” “Make use 
of me, for J have only a year. Lam pricked 
to the heart, until my work is done.” 

“ Yes, yes,” said Owen, a little impatiently, 
“the writer is speaking of the Lord Christ, 
no doubt, or of some very great saints, such 
as there were in olden time. We do not 
expect to see such things now.” 

“We often cannot see what we will not 
expect,” I said. ‘ Yet thou and I have seen 
lovely things, even at home.” 

‘At home, yes,” he said; ‘‘ the mother, of 
course, never thought of herself. But that 
is quite natural for mothers. And as to thee, 
old man,” he added with a smile, laying his 
hand on my shoulder, “there is not over 
much self-seeking in thee. 
it is a kind of nature to care for other people. 
I do not deny that. But what I want thee 
to attend to is the penetration with which 
this book speaks of the emptiness of the 
world. It is very remarkable. 
learning it lately.” 

As he spoke the joyous sounds of music 


and laughter came up from the departing | 


cavalcade. 

“What do /hey care,” he said, “with all 
their gracious smiles and words, for us living 
here in captivity ?” 

“We need not pine here long,” I said; 
‘Peter has not forgotten us, nor the dear 
ones at home. They and their love, at all 
events, are not vanity and emptiness, nor do 


| they change ‘like the wind.’” 


A crimson flush came over his face. 

For a time he said nothing, 
mured half-regretfully, half-angrily— 

“ Poor, pleasant little valley of Danes- 


| combe; anything is an excitement and a 


variety there.” 

I did not look at him. 
chafing ,inwardly against a prick of self- 
reproach. 

And after a time he resumed— 


But to thee also | 


I felt sure he was | 








I have been | 


ent}? 
colle, 


“* Votre petite this insolent Maid 
called England. ‘Go back,’ said she, ‘ to your 
petite cotte.’ Compared with this wide world 
it zs a little fold—to be penned up in. Not 
only on account of its size—in itself. But 
here, in this France, one feels open to all 
the world beyond—Italy, the Empire, Rome, 
Constantinople, the East, Jerusalem; one 
feels a member of the wide world, of one 
great Christendom.” 

“Yes,” I said; “for England to conquer 
France means, I think indeed, for England to 
become a little detached province of France, 
and our English nobles but squires and pages 
in great French houses. But what if God 
intends something more than that for our 
England? What if He sent the Maid to 
drive us home to make our Zeéite cotte some- 
thing greater than we know of yet?” 

He looked thoughtful. 

“ There és something in being among one’s 
own,” he said after a time, “in having work 
to arrange, and men to rule.” 

“There is something too in being loved!” 
I ventured to add. 

Again he flushed. 

It seemed to me that something deeper 
than had yet been awakened in him was 
stirring. 

He had been so accustomed to please, so 
unused to having any shadow of doubt or 
fear as to the love felt for him, that the 
thought of such love as Cecilie’s as a rare 
and priceless treasure, in contrast with the 
flatteries and enchantments which had lately 
been around him, was new to him. 

We need to see the meteors sometimes, 
flashing and vanishing, in order to compre- 


| hend the steadfastness of the stars. 


then he mur- | 


Owen accompanied me on my rambles 
through field and forest. He came with me 
to the humble little house of the curé in the 
village. 

The good man was in great excitement 
that day. It seemed, at last, that the coro- 
nation at Rheims was close at hand; and he 
had made up his mind to go with some of 
his parishioners to see the triumph of the 
king and the Maid. 

His face beamed,—as was the case with so 
many in the village, and everywhere, who had 
really known her,—when he spoke of her ; so 
“simple and gentle and pleasant,” he said, 
“praying so fervently, saying so little, and 


| doing so much for all, because she loved so 


much ;—because she loved so much, and 
had no thought of herself. When she had 
only her one little bed to give, she gave ¢hat 


| to destitute fugitives, and sate up in the chim- 
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ney corner. And now that she has rich 
robes, and horses and jewels, it is the same. 
For she is the same. Rich as a queen, when 
she was a poor peasant girl, because of the 
love ; free as a child among all the princes, 
because everywhere her delight is to serve.” 
“ Fille Dé, Fille de Dieu, daughter of God, 
all things were under her,” as this new book 
of the Imitation said, “‘ ot she under them. 
He had never known so beautiful a soul.” 

Owen was silent as we walked back to the 
castle. 

“This girl may be deluded, but she can- 
not be wicked,” he said. “I will not call 
her evil names again.” 

Owen was very gentle and peaceful and 
unusually silent that evening, and I felt sure 
he was pondering many things in his heart. 

And, again, we read together that wonder- 
ful new book of the “ Imitation.” 

“Tt is curious,” he said one day, “but 
that poor priest’s words about the Maid keep 
recurring to me.” 

We had been reading the words— 

“ Aim in every external occupation to be 
inwardly free, and master of thyself, that all 
things be under thee, and not thou under them, 
that thou mayest be lord and ruler of thy 
actions, and not a slave and mercenary, but a 
Sreeman transferred to the lot and liberty of the 
sons of God.” 

“ Give all; seek nothing ; and thou shalt be 
Sreein heart, and the darkness shall not weigh 
thee down.” 

“T am a very long way from that,” he 
said, “‘ but that peasant girl seems not so far 
off. I did not think the saints could be so 
near us.” 

“Perhaps, if our eyes are open, we may 
see more of them yet,” I said. 

“Tf it is love that makes saints!” he said, 
with a brief smile. ‘ But it must begin and 
end, the book says, with the love of God. 
And God only, 1 suppose, can judge as to 
that.” 

“True,” I said, “‘ we see in the saints the 
love of others, of children, of friends, of the 
poor, of France, of England, of all. And 
then one day the veil is lifted, and we see 
what our Lord must have been seeing all 
the time,—the hidden source in the love of 
God.” 

He laid his hand on mine. 

“Tt is dark to me,” he said. ‘“ How is 
any one to begin? by loving each other, o1 
by loving God? You see the book says 


much against the bewildering and entan- 
gling love of the creature.” 
“I scarcely know,” I said. 


“Perhaps at 





both ends, and on every side. By loving those 
closest to us; the Holy Law says, ‘ thy neigh- 
dour. And by loving God with such poor 
sparks of love as we have ; be it but the love 
of hunger, like the prodigal, for the bread in 
the father’s house; or the love of gratitude 
for such daily Divine kindnesses as we cannot 
but see!” 

“Poor sparks of love, indeed!” he said. 
“Tt seems to me, sometimes, as if I had 
never really /oved at all, never given myself, 
only taken and taken, ‘ husks or anything !’”’ 

If it were so, I thought, he would not be 
the first who had wakened up to the love, 
only when the loveless husks were denied. 





We were sitting at the window looking | 


down over the valley as we spoke. 


And as we looked up we both started to | 


our feet. 

For toiling up the steep was a well-known 
figure climbing wearily up, and looking even 
more grave and bowed than usual. 

We called his name. 

And in an instant Peter the Wright stood 
erect, as if the load of ten years had been 
taken from him by the familiar voices. 

In a few moments we had met him at the 
castle gate. 

It was Sunday evening, the rgth of July. 

Weary as he was, he would not take food 
or allow himself rest until he had seen us 
alone, and delivered to us the contents of his 
bags and pockets. 

“There!” he said, “the ransom is ready. 
And Mistress Elaine and Mistress Cecilie 
have not a jewel nor a costly robe, nor any 
little precious things left in the world. And 
the old master has sold his favourite horse, 
and the little palfrey Master Percival trained 
for Mistress Cecilie, all are gone.” 

He looked with a mixture of pride and 
grudging in Owen’s face, as he said it. “ Poor 
foolish hearts! And they think scorn of 
losing everything, just for the hope and joy, 
master, of welcoming thee.” 

Then Owen broke down altogether and 
hid his face in his hands, and said with a 
broken voice— 

“Oh, Percival, I am not worthy, you 
know. It was not only the world that was 
empty and hollow. J/¢ was 7.” 


It was from Peter the Wright we first 
heard of the Consecration being accomplished. 
Rumours, indeed, had begun to reach us from 
many sides, from neighbours and villagers of 
Domremy and Greux who had gone to see 
the great ceremonial, and the triumph of the 
peasant girl of the village, scarcely yet more 
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: | 
than a child. But the first full account we | the walls of Orleans, under our forts, then 


had of it was from Peter the Wright. 

He was not a man to be moved by splen- 
dours and ceremonials. 

It was rather his way to think scornfully 
of them, as of masks hiding the hollowness 
within. 

But of this he spoke with an enthusiasm 
not to be repressed. 


| 


| 


full of English soldiers who had never known 
defeat, with the citizens crowding around 
her, secure in her mere presence. 

Not six months before, France had not 
known a victory within the memory of man, 
and Jeanne had started with her escort of 


| six from Vaucouleurs. 


He had chanced to lodge on the previous | 


night in the same inn with Jeanne D’Arc’s 
father and mother. And he was much moved 
by their simple dignity. 

They were plain peasants still, they lived 
in the old small farm-house at the end of the 
village. Their family was ennobled, but 
their own mode of living and thinking was 
unchanged. 

They went forth from the village to see 
their young daughter among princes and 
warriors, to see her far more than crowned; 
herself, as every true man and woman felt, 
bestowing the crown. 

And then they went back to their hemp- 
fields and their meadows, to the spinning 
and the weaving, and the household work 
she had shared. 

They asked nothing for themselves, and 
the Maid asked no reward for them; only 
for her village, that the taxes might be re- 
mitted. 

“ That show,” Peter said, “ was a glimpse 
into the reality of things.” 

It was a triumph, not only of the Maid, 
but of substance over shadow, of. truth over 
show, of Divine humility over human pride. 

“There were the houses hung with drapery 
and garlands,” he said, “rich tapestries hang- 
ing from the balconies full of citizens and 
their wives, and nobles and ladies dressed in 
velvets and cloth of gold ; and below, in the 
streets, the grand military procession, trum- 
pets and banners, and men-at-arms, and 
cavaliers on horses gorgeously caparisoned, 
the armour shining, the plumes waving ; and at 
last, within the cathedral, bishops and priests 
and nobles gathered around the king as the 
archbishop poured the holy oil on his head 
at the foot of the altar. 

“‘ And yet every heart felt that the source 
and centre of all was, not the army, or the 
nobles, or the king himself, but the simple 
maiden who stood beside him with her white 
banner in her hand, and afterwards knelt at 
his feet, and with tears said that now ‘ ‘he 
pleasure of God was fulfilled.” 

It was on Sunday the 17th of July. 

On Sunday the 12th of May, not three 
months before, we had seen her riding round 





“At Rheims she was clothed in shining 
armour,” Peter said, “and looked like an 
angel. 

“Tt was reported,” he added, “that the 
archbishop and the court were, many of them, 
envious of the Maid, and grudged her her 
due share in the triumph. But the people 
had no envy and no hesitation. All hearts 
turned to her, and she turned to God, as the 
source of all; and so the hearts of men were 
lifted up; and to the common people, at all 
events, that coronation-day was a great and 
sacred solemnity. 

“Tt was like King David’s ceremonies,” 
said Peter; “the keeping the sheep, and 
fighting the lion and the giant Goliath, had 
come before the crowning. And that made 
the crowning as real as the shepherding and 
the fighting.” 

Peter had not found his journey across 
France at all easy. 

“When I came to France last,” he said, 
“the peasants hated and feared us. Now 
they hate us and do of fear us, which does 
not make travelling easier. For, of course, I 
cannot be saying to them what is in my 
heart, ‘ Poor dear souls! I am as glad as you 
that your Maid has hunted us off from our 
devil’s work of worrying and harrying you, 
poor sheep and lambs.’ And God knows, | 
had liever be creeping like a stray dog through 
the wasted land, than wasting and devouring 
it like a pack of wolves.” 

Soon after Peter’s arrival, tidings began to 
trickle in from the returning peasants, how 
one and another had spoken to the Maid 
and found her simple and kind as ever. 

And there were rumours of the king 
having bidden her take any reward she 
would, and of her having asked for nothing 
but that for her sake Domremy should be 
delivered from all taxes thenceforth for ever. 
Which we know, later, was really done. 

And next came the rush and tumult of 
the return of the Lady Blanche and the 
castle cavalcade. 

With these came the broken and discord- 
ant murmurs of the world with which Jeanne’s 
real battle was. 

The Archbishop of Rheims, chancellor of 
the kingdom, it was whispered, thought the 
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Maid sadly given over to vanity, and the 
love of fine clothes unbefitting her station. | 

And both he and La Trémouille, her per- | 
sistent hinderers, were determined that the | 
consecration being now accomplished, there | 
should be no more of this indecorous and | 
bewildering haste in driving the king from | 
one enterprise to another. 

There were also rumours (unless I mistake | 
and this was later) of a shepherd-boy who | 
claimed to have had revelations, and of 
another woman who had visions. 

In the second stage, visions and revela- 
tions are not difficult to be had! And these 
new “ visionaries,” it was said, were far more 
reasonable and tractable than Jeanne, and 
were content to wait on events, and on 
princes. 

The Lady Blanche said it could not be | 
denied that the peasant-girl had acted her 
part well. The scene in the cathedral was ad- 
mirably arranged, and some said she entreated 
the king now to send her back to her mother 
and her sheep, with as much sincerity, she 
supposed, as there was in the custom of 
bishops declining to be made bishops. 

“For to any observant person,” the Lady 
Blanche said, “it was too clear that the girl 
was far too much at home with the captains 
and the princes, ever torelish spinning peasant 
garments at her father’s little farm any more. 
She had a keen mother-wit, bright pene- 
trating eyes, a noble carriage, stately and 
easy, and it was not likely she would choose 
to exchange her furred robes and glittering 
armour, and her horses caparisoned like a 
king’s, for the woollen peasant’s dress, and 
the distaff, and the shepherd’s crook.” 

The lady’s view had become even more 
in harmony than ever with the Seigneur Ber- 
trand, and it was given out that she was to 
be betrothed to him. 

The child Beatrice was more silent than 
usual. 

But she looked more like one of the angel- 
children in the pictures than ever. 

“T have seen her and heard her voice!” 
she said to me; “and nowI do not want 
any more pictures of our Lord and the holy 
Virgin. 1 know they must have looked like 
that. 





“She saw every one, I am sure; she even 
saw me! Her eyes were on me, and she 
smiled on me, even on me. And yet all the 
time I knew she was seeing those we cannot | 
see, if only she looked up; I saw that in her | 
eyes. 

“ And do not believe about the clothes. Of 
course you never would, She cares no more 





for them than the angels would. The angels 
wore dresses that dazzled people’s eyes, the 
curé says, but it was not because they wanted 
to dazzle people, but because their clothes 
let a little of the glory through. And she is 
like that. 

“And I heard her speak. We were quite 
near. She knelt at the king’s feet and said— 

“Gentle king, now is fulfilled the pleasure 
of God, who willed that you should come to 
Rheims to receive your worthy consecration, 
to show that you are the true king, and he 
to whom the kingdom ought to belong.’ 

‘She wept, and the lords around her wept 
too; soldiers and young and old men, they 
shed tears.” 

“You will see her again one day,” I said. 

“TI cannot tell,” she said gravely; ‘she 
may die; she says she may die any day, and 
will have done her work this year. Or I 
may die. Little children do die as young as 
I am. 

“Perhaps I shall see our Lord first, you 
know,” she added, with one of her sudden 
illumining smiles. “And then I shall tell 
Him how Jeanne helped me to love Him 
and see what He is like.” 

“And perhaps He will tell her one day 
how much you loved her,” I suggested. 

“ Perhaps,” she replied, shaking her head 
doubtfully. “But the great joy is to know 
she is there, and to dove her.” 

“‘ Every one does not love her,” she con- 
cluded, great tears gathering in the dark 
eyes. “ But I think they will all have to, 
one day, when they find out. And then, oh, 
how sorry they will be!” 

Then suddenly turning the conversation, 
she said— 

“Do you know I am to be betrothed, like 
my mother, to the young Seigneur Raymond 
de Mailly, cousin of Sir Bertrand. He too 
loves Jeanne. I would rather,” she said 
very gravely, “have married you, and been 
always with you. But you are to be a priest, 
and so I cannot. And it is convenient, 
they say, on account of the land and the 
peasants. They are mine, and Sir Raymond 


has none of his own, and will take care of 


” 


mine. And, then, you know,” she con- 
cluded, ‘I may die! And you are going 
away.” 


For Jeanne the hour of triumph was but a 
momentary resting-place in her career. 

She had France to save, and must press 
on, and, if she could, must press the sluggish 
court on. ; 

Orleans was delivered. 
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Her king was crowned. 

But that was little; and she had “but 
little time” to be with us. 

The fair fields of France must be delivered 
from the invader; so she had said from the 
first. 

It was at Rheims that her hardest campaign 
began. 

The people had often thought they had 
glimpses of the invisible hosts that succoured 
At Orleans it was reported the patron 


had marched in pontifical robes around the 
city; and at the moment when, lifting her 
standard against the walls of the fort, she 
gave orders for the last assault, a dove was 
seen hovering over her. At Troyes a swarm 
of white butterflies made the air radiant. 
Before the journey to Rheims, cavaliers 
armed at all points, riding on great white 
horses, had been beheld careering in the air, 
across the seas from Spain to Brittany, crying, 
“Be not dismayed.” 

But none but Jeanne herself knew how 
the swarms of envy and sloth, and base sel- 
fishness, perpetually buzzed and swarmed 
around her, blinding men’s eyes, if not her 
own, and stinging her to the heart when they 
dared. 

She shed many tears alone, or when at 
mass in the churches. 

She wept much, radiant and gay as she 
could be between her tears; and she had 
reason, 

The great and good Gerson before he died 
had warned the people, that though God had 
surely sent them succour through the Maid, 
“‘as His people of old resisted Moses and the 
prophets, so might they reject her.” 

And so indeed they did, crowning her 
with titles and honours, showering gifts and 
glories on her, and all the time piercing and 
straitening her heart by setting all her noble 
purpose at naught. 

Soon after the coronation she was riding 


“for I know neither the hour, nor the place, 
any more than you do. And I would, it 
might please God, my Creator, that I might 
return now, and lay aside my armour, and 
that I might go back to help my father and 
my mother to keep their flocks and herds, 


be very glad to see me.” 

She wished it. But she did not will it. 

She willed, as she said, from the beginning, 
believing it to be God’s will, to drive the 
English from France. 

“This,” she said, from the beginning to 
the end, from Vaucouleurs to the stake, 
**¢she was sent to do.’” 

And this at last she did, though on earth 
she saw it not. 

Not having accomplished this she would 
not willingly, yet, either repose or die. 

And so, in July, began those weary months 
of hindrance and treachery and secret oppo- 
sition which ended in her capture on the 
following May. 

After Rheims testimonies of homage came 
to her from all sides. The Comte d’Ar- 
magnac wrote to her from Spain to ask 
which of the then so-called popes was the 
true; Bona Visconti wrote to entreat her to 
reinstate him in his duchy of Milan; the 
aged poetess, Christine de Pisane, revived, 
at seventy, to compare her in verse to Gideon, 
Esther, and Judith. The people thronged 
to touch but the hem of her garments. 

But she knew too well that what seemed 
a triumphal entry was but the Way of the 
Cross. 

Every step forward towards the deliver- 
ance of the kingdom was taken against a 
reluctant court. And at last their blind sel- 
fishness succeeded. 

The king and army she had brought vic- 
torious to Rheims, and to the very walls of 





across Ferty-en-Valois with the king, between 
Dunois, her faithful friend, and the Arch- | 
bishop of Rheims ; and as the people gathered 
round them, shouting “Noel, Noel!” wel- | 
coming the king, she said— 

“This is a good people. 
seen a people who so rejoice in their noble 
prince ”—(her loyal heart was full only of | 
France and her king)—“ would that I might 
be so happy as to end my days, and be | 
buried in this land.” 

“Oh, Jeanne,” said the archbishop, “ in 
what country think you ye shall die?” 

“Where it shall please God,” she replied, | 


i 


I have never | 





French as much as of English blood, dragged 


| heavily on. 


And I meanwhile, smitten with fever, lay 
weary and exhausted on a bed of suffering, 
unable to stir. I seemed to suffer and linger 


| through all the weary winter in the echo of 


the struggles of Jeanne and all that was 
noblest in France against La Trémouille and 
the Archbishop of Rheims. For there are 


/ moments in the life of nations when their 
| noblest rouse them above themselves. 


And 
there are moments when their basest sink 
them below themselves. 





| with my sister and my brothers. They would | 














Paris, were at last against their own will, as || 
well as that of the Maid, led back to the Loire. | 

All that dreary winter this slow warfare, ‘| 
which was but prolonging the waste of | 
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But, nevertheless, for me, on my bed of 
pain, had dawned one ever-brightening bro- 
therly hope which sustained me through 
much. 

It came about in this wise. 

Just after the return of the Lady Blanche, 
when the Seigneurs de Mailly had once more 
departed, and Owen and I were left alone 
with the family of the castle, during the 
settlement of the ransom, one of the fearful 
epidemics, always lingering in the train of 
war, was creeping insidiously through the 
country. 

My brother came to me one night, with 
the old languor in his manner. 

The old life had been resumed for a few 
days : I rambling with the child through the 
forests, and paying my last visits to the curé, 
Owen riding to the chase with the Lady 
and Sir Tanneguy. 

So the last week wore on. 

It was Saturday, and on Monday, all being 
arranged, we were to leave for England. 

Owen stood looking out of our window, 
down the valley, where we had stood watch- 
ing the cavalcade depart for Rheims. 

The book of the “Imitation” (Consola- 
tion) lay open upon the table. 

“That eloquent old monk, after all, did 
not know what he was leaving when he 
abandoned the world,” he said. 

“But we are not leaving the world,” I 
said. “We are only abandoning other 
people’s world for our own.” 

He was silent for a few moments, and then 
he continued— 

“It grieves me to leave her to those 
worldly seigneurs, to be pulled down from 
her own true height, down and down.” 

‘She has chosen,” I said. 

“There may be choice and no choice!” 
he replied oracularly. ‘Many women be- 
sides queens have to submit to destinies they 
would never have chosen, and, submitting, of 
course to seem to choose.” 

My indignation rose irrepressibly. 

“Can you believe the soft velvety false- 
hoods still?” I said. 

“ She has said nothing,” he replied. ‘‘ Only 
if one has eyes, one cannot help seeing.” 

The old spell was closing in once more 
around him. Yet there was a dismal kind 
of consolation to me in seeing that it was 
not through love, or even passion, my brother 
was held and wounded now, but through 
self-love and vanity. 

‘She does not love you, nor you her,” I 
said. “You both love merely the image of 
yourselves in each other’s eyes.” 





“Love!” he exclaimed. ‘ Do you think 
I could be false to Cecilie, and break her 
heart ?” 

“T am tempted to think sometimes,” I 
said, ‘there would be more fire in the ashes 
of a spent-out love for another than in these 
poor reflections of love which seems merely 
complacency with Cecilie for loving you. 
The ashes of a poor hearth-fire are warmer 
than the beams of the moon which is only a 
looking glass to the sun. Have you no 
heart to beat or break for Cecilie ?” 

Owen only replied— 

** You are scarcely speaking like yourself,” 
and turned away. 

Perhaps I was not speaking like myself. 
For the next day the fever had seized me, 
and by that Monday morning I could not 
stir. 

Then the Lady Blanche was roused into 
the most genuine alarm. She said that, 
deeply as she regretted to do anything that 
might seem harsh, it was impossible her 
maternal heart could suffer her to allow me 
to continue under the same roof with her 
child. 

And, accordingly, I was packed up in a 
litter and carried, by the old curé’s permis- 
sion, to his house near the church at Dom- 
remy. 

The lady would have been content for 
Owen to stay. 

But my brother had no hesitation ; he and 
Peter followed me, shaking off the dust from 
their feet at the castle. 

And so those months of most bitter and 
sweet experience began. 

I suppose the moving through the air in- 
creased my illness. It passed from one stage 
and one form of suffering to another, the 
various leeches giving various names, small- 
pox, black fever, low fever, I know not what. 
They had all one remedy, sweating or bleed- 
ing, and none of them had any cure, and 
so my strength oozed and oozed away. 

After the first two months there was a lull, 
and Owen insisted on sending Peter home 
with tidings. 

Then came a relapse, and for months 
longer, through the snowy winter and the 
languid spring, I was left alone with Owen. 

No longer to take care of him; to be 
taken care of by him, body and soul, until our 
hearts and souls grew together with an inten- 
sity of trust and mutual care which would to 
me have been worth a hundred-fold such 
months of suffering. 

It was like lying still and seeing my 
brother’s soul born afresh into a new, beau- 
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“ And there, in the porch, she laid her little hands on mine.” 


tiful childhood, his true self rising like a 
winged creature from the shrivelled chrysalis 
of the old. Also with a delicious feeling of 
sharing in it, in some mysterious way, through 
my anguish and helplessness, something such 


| as I suppose mothers feel, for joy that a man 


is born unto the world. 

I suppose the recollection of the contro- 
versy of that Saturday, controversy being so 
rare with us, lingered dimly on into the wan- 
derings of the fever. 

For, at first, my remembrance is of a long- 


| ing to renair some wrong done to Owen, 


pleading for him with Cecilie, as if I had 
wronged her by suspecting him, pleading for 
myself with my mother that I had tried hard 
to be true to her dying charge. 

I suppose something of the unreturned 
love caine out in my ravings, for, although 
Owen never breathed a word of guessing my 
secret to me, there was a depth of meaning 
in his voice when I got a little better, and 
tried to thank him, and he stopped me and 
half-ssobbed out— 

“What have I done? 
whole world for me!” 


You gave 1p your 
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Then I learned, day by day, the beautiful 
things in my brother, which had made every 
one love him. They had not loved the false 
in him, the worst of them, but the buddings 
and flashes of the true which was to be. 

The quick responsiveness to every feeling 
of others, the insight like a woman’s, without 
words, into unexpressed wants ! 

He never asked me a question at the 
wrong time, seldom perplexed me by asking 
me anything. He always knew, from the 
hours and kinds of food, to the amount of 
spiritual thought, how much I could bear. 

Countless thoughts came to me in that 
illness ; joyful, yet awful glimpses into the 
ways of Providence, and the necessity of 
reverently waiting on them. 

So delicately interwoven, of such fine in- 
visible fibres is the texture of His work, that 
we, when with our dim eyes and clumsy 
fingers we would set some tangle right, too 
often are irreverently plunging through and 
breaking the beginning of some finest web of 
His designing. 

Often Father Adam’s words recurred to 
me— 

“The sheep best help one another by fol- 
lowing the shepherd close.” 

To act Providence for others we require 
omniscience. In caring practically for an- 
other, the first thing is to be content con- 
tinually to have our plans crossed, our 
impatience checked, to be delayed when it 
seems to us the moment for haste, to be 
turned back when it seems:to us the moment 
for going forward. 

All those months—nay, years—I had been 
trying to fulfil my charge to take care of 
Owen; and now I was laid down, bound 
hand and foot, unable to think, at a crisis 
when I should have thought my most wary 
watching essential to him. And he seemed 
to learn more, in a brief space, by the mere 
necessity of taking care of me than by all 
my laborious taking care of him. 

Oh, holy and marvellous mystery of family 
life, setting helplessness to melt away selfish- 
ness, weakness to feed on strength and conse- 
crate it ; slowly perfecting in men the like- 
ness of the Son of Man, by simply turning 
their hearts away from self to those who 
depend on them! 

How I had wrestled with those spells of 
flattery which seemed to me eating out and 
destroying the inner life of my brother. 

And, lying there, helpless and in pain, I 
saw them drop off him like cobwebs. 

For my illness was no easy one to bear or 
to help. 





It is a strange experience to find the body 
which has hitherto worked so harmoniously 
with the spirit that one scarcely thinks of 
them as separate, becoming a helpless, loath- 
some burden of flesh, a peril to others to 
touch, and a pain to see; to find our very 
bodies, as it were, the cross to which we are 
nailed. 

And then to find all the humiliation and 
helplessness and anguish working out for my 
beloved, what all my care and thinking 
seemed to have failed to do. Intense, awful 
glimpses, indeed, came thus to me of the 
possible meanings of the miseries and sick- 
nesses of this whole body of the Church and 
of humanity. 

And during all the winter of my sickness 
the Maid was carrying on her last campaign 
for France ; struggling against the king him- 
self to save for him his kingdom and himself, 
against the mean suspicion and the base 
treachery of La Trémouille and the Archbishop 
of Rheims, and all the hosts of sloth; the 
people indeed with her, some of the captains 
and nobles eager for her to lead them on, 
yet in the inmost, and on the highest level 
too often terribly alone, gloriously alone, in 
her unfaltering purpose of rescue, with her 
“ Voices ” and her King. 

In a dim way she was with me throughout 
my illness, mingled confusedly, as in my 
dream at Orleans, with my mother and 
Cecilie. 


But always it seemed now as if the Maid 
herself, like myself, was struggling with deli- 
rious dreams, helpless and bound, against 
inaccessible foes, her foes and ours. For 
never could the thought abandon me that in 
driving the English from France she was 
saving England. 

And, indeed, the conflict she was sustain- 
ing during those months from July to May, 
was more like the struggles of a nightmare 
dream than anything real. 

Everything real was in her favour, a vic- 
torious army, cities and country panting to 
be delivered from an enemy, money and aid 
of all kinds pouring in from all sides, a con- 
secrated king, the enemy discouraged ; no- 
thing against her but the sloth and illusions 
of the king’s court. 

As I heard of the campaign, from time to 
time, all seemed to me unreal and confused 
as in a feverish dream. 

Nothing seemed to keep back the French 
from victory, but some inward mysterious 
indisposition to be victorious. 

There were sieges raised without reason, 
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mock battles in which the hostile armies | 


confronted each other for days; La ‘Tré- 
mouille, at Crespy, caracoling ostentatiously 
before the English army until he chanced to 
fall from his horse ; and then retreats without 
defeats on either side. 

Until, at Christmas, on one of my re- 
coveries, I heard that at last La Pucelle and 
the king were before Paris, and the assault was 
to be made in earnest. The Duke d’Alengon 
had made a bridge over the Seine, in order 
to attack the city on its weakest side. 

And then came suddenly the news that 
the Maid had been wounded in the assault, 
and though herself (as at Orleans) unmind- 
ful of the pain and eager to press on, had 
been carried forcibly from the walls; that 
the king had himself broken down the bridge 
which might have opened to him his capital, 
without explanation or reason, and that the 
whole French army were in full retreat (re- 
treat so rapid that it looked like flight) for 
the old pleasant country on the banks of the 
Loire, where, whoever reigned over the king- 
dom, La Trémouille could reign unhindered 
over the king. 

After that came rumours of terrible English 
vengeance on the country abandoned by her 
king, of cities re-taken and pillaged, of fields 
ravaged, the whole Northern provinces and 
the Isle of France forsaken and abandoned, 
as the reward of their loyalty to Charles, to 
the fiercest retaliations of our troops. 

And mingled with curses on the king and 
the court, but too well deserved, came un- 
grateful and doubtful murmurs against the 
Maid herself, as if her power were waning 
and her mission over. 


Rumours also came of a foolish prophetess | 


called Catherine, who promised victory with- 
out fighting, and was encouraged by the 
Archbishop of Rheims, as if to lower the 
Maid and her mission by base parodies. 

Jeanne indeed, we heard, showed her 
wonted sense regarding this Catherine, and 
proposed to stay the night with her to see 
the heavenly Lady whom she professed to 
have seen, but who never came. 


And as a still more effective test she pro- | 
posed that Catherine should go with her to | 


the siege of La Charité; but she declined, 
saying ‘‘ the weather was too cold !” 

Jeanne was, indeed, the same. 

From Marguerite la Touroulde, a widowed 
lady with whom she sojourned three weeks 
after the coronation at Rheims, the curé 
heard how she kept to her old paths of de- 
votion and prayer; undazzled by adulation 
and victory. 








But the sadness at the depth of her heart 
weighed on my heart as I grew better through 
the spring of 1430. 

I thought of her idling away, as she would 
think, the precious months, with the king in 
Touraine, while the cry of desolated pro- 
vinces and captured towns came from the 
land she would and could have saved, 
“ pricked to the heart till her work was done.” 
Idling away the precious months when she 
knew “ she could not last more than a year!” 

The king tried to quiet her with patents 
of nobility, and permission to bear the royal 
arms. 

Her family bore them. But she, for her- 
self, would never adopt any motto or heraldic 
device but the simple words “ Jesus, Maria.” 

And then, at last, when the valley of 
Vaucouleurs was growing bright with its coat 
of many colours, in May, came like a thunder- 
bolt on the village, where so many loved her, 
the terrible news that the Maid was captured 
by the Burgundians, abandoned, and left out- 
side the gates of Compitgne, dragged off her 
horse, bound, and thrown into prison. 

And with the terrible news came dark sus- 
picions of the basest ingratitude and treachery. 

“TI fear nothing but traitors,” she had said at 
Chalons, to her old acquaintance D’Epinal. 
And all recalled it now. 

Yet all the village believed it could but be 
a temporary check. 

The king would never suffer her to remain 
in captivity, the Maid to whom he owed his 
kingdom and his crown! 

Losing her would teach the court what she 
was to all! All France would rise to rescue 
the Maid who had rescued France ! 


XVIII. 


Hap the Maid, indeed, been basely and 
deliberately betrayed and abandoned in the 
sally from Compiégne, when, as she was 
making her way back to the city, pursued by 
the Burgundians, the gates closed just as she 
reached them ? 

How could it be that every man with a 
| heart in him did not insist on opening the 
gates, and rescuing her, the Maid, the young 
girl of eighteen who had saved Orleans, who 
had saved Compiégne, who was saving 
France ? 

But however it came about, the moment 
passed, the generous impulse which might 
have saved her was lacking, and Jeanne was 
dragged from her horse, seized by the men- 
at-arms, and carried off captive. 

Whether they betrayed her at the last or 








not, what was too certain was that treachery, 
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envious plotting, and hatred, were the real 
cause of her capture, the treachery of the 
courtiers, to whose baseness her presence 
was a continual rebuke, and the heartless 
ingratitude of the king she had crowned. 

There was bitter weeping at poor, helpless 
little Domremy, where she was so known 
and beloved, as the weary weeks went on 
and no tidings came of any attempt being 
made to save her. 

A terrible rumour reached us at one time 
that she had attempted to escape by rashly 
throwing herself from the tower of the castle, 
where she was imprisoned, and had all but 
killed herself. 

None of those who knew her brave and 
patient spirit would believe she had so sought 
to take her fate out of the hands of God. 

And by degrees the truth reached the 
village. 

She had been sorely tempted to attempt 
an escape. She had a severe inward con- 
flict. Her voices, especially her beloved 
Saint Catherine, repeated every day that God 
would aid her. She replied that since God 
would aid her, she would like to try and aid 
herself. She would far rather die than fall 
into the hands of the English. 

At length her gaolers told her that Com- 
piégne was on the eve of being taken, and 
that every one in the town would be put to 
the sword, down to the children of seven 
years old. 

Then her passion of rescue vanquished 
her; and she tried to let herself down from 
the window by straps of leather bound to- 
gether. These broke, and she fell stunned 
and senseless on the ground. 

For three days she would not or could 
not eat. But at last Saint Catherine “ cheered 
her once more, and told her to confess and 
ask pardon of God.” 

And then came pathetic accounts of the 
love and reverence she had won from the 
ladies of the castle where she was im- 
prisoned. 

The same gentleness, and simplicity, and 
generous care for all around, and love of 
God and love of France, and delight in her de- 
votions, as had made her dear at Domremy ! 

It was impossible not to hope she would 
be set iree. She was not in the hands of the 
English, but of the Burgundians, of a knight 
of good family, John of Luxembourg, a man 
actuated by no hatred to her, and with no 
defeats to avenge. 

But John of Luxembourg was poor, and 
Jeanne’s ransom was precious. 

He would have preferred, it was said, to 





receive the ransom from the King of France, 
and waited to see if any offer would be 
made. 

But not a finger was lifted up in that cold 
and cruel court to save her. 

The Archbishop of Rheims announced to 
his episcopal city the capture of La Pucelle, 
with a Pharisaic complacency, as a warning 
against vanity and pride. ‘“ It was a judg- 
ment of God,” he said, “‘ because she would 
not take counsel, but would do her own plea- 
sure, because she was proud and loved fine 
clothes.” Also “he knew a young shepherd 


of the mountains of Gévaudan who would do 


quite as much for them all as Jeanne.” 


And meantime the English were pressing | 


for her to be delivered to them. 


And, alas! unable to compass her execu- | 


tion in any other way (for to kill her as a 
mere prisoner of war would be contrary to all 
chivalry), they called in the aid of the Church. 
The University of Paris, and the Bishop of 
Beauvais, the traitor Cauchon, demanded 
her to be given up to the Inquisition as a 
heretic. 

On consideration of this being done, the 
English Government offered John of Luxem- 
bourg, into whose hands she had fallen, ten 
thousand gold francs; and, in spite of the 
remonstrances and tears of the ladies of his 
family, he yielded to the base temptation 
and the Maid was sold. 

One more instance of affectionate homage 
rendered her reached us at Domremy. It 
was the last. 

At Abbeville, as her Burgundian captors 
were taking her to the English, the ladies of 
the city came to visit her in prison, to show 


their reverence and sympathy for the captive | 


deliverer of France. Indeed, from the be- 
ginning to the end good women never failed 
to understand, revere, and love her. 
kindness pleased and soothed her. 
kissed them “ aimablement” when they took 
leave, asked their prayers, and said “ adieu” 
in a way which meant much. 

Also at Crotoy, the chancellor of the 
cathedral of Amiens, then staying in the 
castle where she was imprisoned, confessed 


her, and administered to her the eucharist. 


A terrible interval had to be gone through ere 


Their | 


She | 





they suffered her to partake of her next and | 


last communion. 


Thus the Maid was sold to the English. 


And after that I could not bear to stay at 
Domremy. 

The curé and the simple villagers, as far 
as they knew me, knew that I myself be- 
lieved her mission to be as much for the 
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good of England as of France, to turn us by 


? 


“T am going home to-morrow,” I said. 


God’s mercy back from ravaging the fields | “ But every day, everywhere, I pray for 
and homes of France to cultivate our own | 


fields, and minister to our own homes in 
England. 

But England was my fatherland; it was 
because I so loved her that I could also love 
and revere the Maid. 

Patriotism, like family feeling, may be a 
mere exaggerated vanity, if we start from the 
selfish “I” to the “my family, wy country,” 
and seek for our country a glory as poor and 
selfish as for ourselves, 

But if it is true patriotism, an expanding 
of the waves of real love to the home, the 
neighbours, the country, we can no more 
desire ill-won glory, or mere increase of pos- 
sessions for our country than for ourselves. 

To be ready to sacrifice everything rather 
than that our country should fail in her true 
destiny, should do anything ignoble or un- 
just, that seems to me true patriotism. 

And it was the anguish of fearing that the 
hatred and bitter resentment felt by most 
Englishmen towards the Maid who had 
checked our victorious career would work 
itself out in cruel and pitiless revenge, which 
made it unendurable to me to stay longer in 
the valley where her holy and loving childhood 
had passed, and where she was so beloved. 

I was still little fit for the journey; but we 
resolved to take it in short stages and depart 
homeward at any cost. 

The ransom had been made to include us 
both on condition that we neither of us took 
arms again in this war against France. 

Once more I went over all the places 
hallowed by the presence and the prayers of 
that most generous and brave and tender 
heart. 

The evening before we left I crept up 
alone to the little chapel in the wood, Notre 
Dame du Bourlaimont, where she used to 
pray so often alone, and to hang the garlands 
made under the Fairies’ Tree. 

As I knelt before the altar there, in an 
agony of prayer for England and for the 
Maid, that my country might yet be saved 
from committing a great wrong, a soft foot- 
step came quietly up the aisle, and when I 
rose I found that the child Beatrice had been 
kneeling beside me. 

We went silently together out of the church, 


and there, in the porch, she laid her little | 


hands on mine, and said, her brown eyes 
fixed on mine with an expression of entire 
trust—“ They would never let me come to 
see you. But 1 know, whatever your people 
do, you will always love our Jeanne.” 








Jeanne and for you.” 

“Be happy for me,” she said. ‘I am 
betrothed, you know, to a good man, who 
honours our Jeanne. You could not help 
being English,” she added, “ and Jeanne did 
not hate the English. She only wanted them 
to go home and be good.” 

“The Maid is from God, little one,” I 
said, “and therefore, like our blessed Lord, 
she is the friend and succourer of us all.” 

“And you,” she said, “are to be a priest 
of the holy Church, and se is the friend 
and succourer of us all.” 

The tears gathered in her eyes, and tears 
to that repressed heart meant, not relief un- 
controllable to a woman, but an agony of un- 
controllable pain as toa man. She checked 
them, and, with a scb, lifted up her face to 
kiss me. 

“You are my brother of Paradise,” she 
said. ‘Talk to your sister of the little child, 
the little French sister, who loves you. 
Adieu.” And turning to the old nurse who 
had come with her, she went hastily away. 

But once more she turned back and said— 

“Whatever any one does or says, I shall 
always know you are true to the Maid.” 

And so the dear, tearful, childish voice 
ceased, and she vanished into the forest. 

Solitary and sad the forest and the slopes 
and the meadows lay before me in the dim 
evening light; the forest where Jeanne had 
loved to pray, and where, some said, the birds 
knew her and came to her ; the carefully tilled 
fields her busy, capable hands had helped to 
cultivate ; the meadows where she had kept 
the village flocks. 





The village church bell sounded up the ! 


valley as I stood there. 


I went along the village street. There 


were the companions of her childhood, | 
Haumette, Guillemette, and her little dar- | 


ling Mengette, still a child, 

And in the house, which I could scarcely 
bear to pass, sate the mother who had taught 
her the Our Father, the father who had _ pre- 
ferred, for her, honour to life, now in anguish, 
knowing her in the hands of my people, of 
her enemies. 

Too surely the voice so clear and strong, 
yet so soft and womanly, as I had heard it in 
its message of mercy at Orleans, would be 
heard on that humble threshold no more. 


There was little sleep for us that night. 
Once more, the next morning, we heard 
at early mass the voice of the curé who had 


| 
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confessed the Maid, and knew what a “ beau- | 


tiful soul” was hers. 

And then, late in October, with the yellow 
leaves falling slowly and noiselessly through 
the misty air, we left the quiet valley which 
Jeanne had left a year and a half before, in 
early spring, to go forth and save France. 

And even as we rode, the Maid herself also 
was riding from St. Valéry by Eu and Dieppe 
to Rouen, no more with grateful throngs of 
her rescued countrymen pressing to kiss her 
garments, but guarded by men who knew her 
only as their enemy, and a sorceress and a 
heretic. 

Too surely I felt she would never tread 
these her native fields again. And yet a 
solemn conviction was on me that she had 
not failed, but that her work for England 
and for France was done. 


XIX. 


THE autumn had chilled and bared the 
world to early winter before the Maid en- 
tered Rouen. 

To us who had seen her last at Orleans, 
and remembered her entrance and her de- 
parture thence, the contrast was not to be 
forgotten. 

Then the captains, nobles, princes she had 
led to victory were riding as attendants by 
her side—the people she had rescued, pres- 
sing around her to secure the life-long remem- 
brance of but one touch, and she at home 
with all; with the princes, for they were 
her brothers in saving France and their king ; 
with the poor, because she knew the heart 
of the poor, and always loved to help them. 

And now, the grim escort of foes whom 
she had defeated, of whose language she 
scarcely knew more than the oath which 
gave us our name in France (“ Godons” or 
‘*Goddem”), men to fall into whose hands 
she knew too well was worse for her than to 
die, who believed, or wished to believe her, 
witch, heretic, everything they would hate 
their sisters or daughters to be ! 

In the streets of Rouen she was received 
with a fanatical fury and hatred which was 
scarcely to be wondered at in soldiers who 
had been checked by one peasant-girl in a 
career of unbroken victory, and, alas! of un- 
hindered pillage, and now thought that her 
capture proved her success to have been the 
work of the devil. 

Many would have desired to have her 
tied in a sack and thrown into the Seine at 
once. 

But a profounder policy and a far more 








diabolical hatred lay underneath this popular | 
fury in the hearts of the men in authority, | 


lay and ecclesiastical, who had her destiny 
in their hands. 

To destroy her influence in France, to 
prove England right, and restore our con- 
quests, it was necessary not merely to kill 
the Maid, but to slander her, to prove her 


no Christian, no true Maid, for ever an enemy | 


of God and truth and goodness. 
And for this purpose the tribunal to judge 
her must be ecclesiasticai, and the death she 


must die, as had been perceived from the | 


first by her enemies at Orleans, must be the 
death of a witch and an apostate, death by 
fire. 

For the sentence terrible enough to sully 
her whole life and work, they must go, alas! 
to the priests of Him who would not break 
the bruised reed. 

For the model of her torture they must go 
to the frightful pictures of hell itself not 
long before flashed before the eyes of Chris- 


tendom by the fiery genius of the Florentine | 


Dante. 


She was carried to the chateau, and there | 


thrown into a cage where her enemies were 
allowed to come and see her. 

Among them, with an incredible baseness, 
with the Earls of Warwick and Stafford, came 
John of Luxembourg, who had sold her. 

He said he came to ransom her if she 
would promise no more to bear arms against 
England. 

She said he mocked her; she said she 
knew the English would make her die; and 
she added that if one hundred thousand more 
“Godons” were in France than at present, 
they should never have the kingdom. 


Lord Stafford was so enraged, he would | 
have run his sword through her; but Lord | 


Warwick withheld him. 

There were agonies in store for her, to 
which the cage and the sword were indeed 
mercies. 


The journey to Rouen had exhausted the 


little strength I had regained; and I could 
not proceed to England. 

Owen would fain have waited on with me, 
but I prevailed on him to go, and what was 
more, to be married at once by Father Adam, 


and not to wait, as he had intended, till I was | 


in holy orders. 

In the midst of all the distress and anguish 
for England and the Maid, a quiet well of 
joy was ever springing up in my heart for 
Owen. For the blessed life of caring for 
others through which the heavenly Father 
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trains His sons to the imitation of Christ had 
begun in Owen, never more to cease. 

And to me had been given that best joy 
of so loving, that the joy of our beloved be- 
comes simply and naturally our own joy, their 
well-being our well-being ; so that to follow 
Owen in spirit to Danescombe to the wel- 
comes and the love there, was a true happi- 
ness that sustained me through the dark 
months that followed, as it sustains a tired 


labourer to come home at evening to the | 


| welcome of wife and child. 
| For I had resolved not to leave Rouen 
until I saw what would become of the Maid. 

Not the Maid only, but England, our own 
England, was on her trial at Rouen through 
that drear and awful winter; and, for that 
matter, France also. 

| And what least aid the least Englishman 
could render to save England from a great 
crime, or to solace a true saint in her martyr- 

| dom, could best be rendered here. 

| And thus my brother left, and I took up 

' my abode with a quiet old priest attached to 

| the cathedral, and continued my preparations 
for the priesthood. 

And so, then; as afterwards, I gathered up 
every possible detail as to the process against 
La Pucelle. If nothing more could be done 
for her, it was something to add one more 
to the number of those who knew the truth 
concerning her. 

It seemed as if, to the end of time, the 
two nations, French and English, and the 
two orders, ecclesiastical and lay, should be 
able to throw no stones at each other as to 
their share in this crime. 

Of the tribunal which condemned her, 

| every member, from’ the judge to the re- 
corders and ushers, was French. The Uni- 
versity of Paris and the Inquisition sanctioned 
| and commanded all. 

But the princes, captains, and statesmen 

who paid the judges and assessors, and who 
threatened any who ventured to speak of 
mercy, with death, and the guards who never 
left her a moment’s solitude night or day, 
| were English. 

And yet, if I had to choose among all those 
| guilty of her death the men in all the world 
I would most have shrunk from, it would not 
have been the hard Duke of Bedford, the 
violent Warwick, or even the arch-murderer 
Cauchon, Bishop of Beauvais, but the traitor 
L’Oyseleur, who confessed her, and the King 
of France she had crowned, for whom she 
pleaded with God and man at the stake, who, 
without one generous effort, let her die! 

Of those who loyally befriended her in the 


least thing, I will give every name and every 
detail. Alas! they were so few, they are 
easy enough to remember. 

And among those also, thank God, there 
were English as well as French. 

In the first place stands Nicholas de 
Houppeville. When summoned to be one 
of the assessors at the trial he declared that 
the prosecution was not legal, because the 
Bishop of Beauvais was on the side hostile 
to La Pucelle, and because he made himself 
| judge of a cause already judged by his metro- 
| politan, the Maid being approved of and 
| sanctioned by the Archbishop of Rheims, in 
| whose province Beauvais was. 
| The Bishop of Beauvais was so enraged at 
| this declaration, that when De Houppeville 
| came to take his seat at the tribunal, he ex- 
| cluded him, had him thrown into prison, and 
| would have exiled him to England, or thrown 
| into the Seine, if he had not been rescued by 
| the intervention of others. But the warning 
| was sufficiently plain to any who dared to 
| utter a truth favourable to the Maid. 
| Again and again during the prosecution 
| the slightest leaning to mercy was repressed 
with threats ; and the vice-inquisitor himself, 
having shown himself not docile enough, was 
threatened with being thrown into the river. 

One man gathers and represents in him- 
self the guilt of that wicked prosecution. 

“ Tt is you,” Jeanne herself said, on the 
day of her death, to the Bishop of Beauvais, 
“who have made me die.” 


The great crimes of the world are perhaps 
not always committed by the greatest crimi- 
nals. 

In that central Trial, which was the test 
and trial of our whole human race, which 
lasted, not four months, but one terrible pro- 
longed night, except with the very few who 
instigated it, how slight the motives were, 
and how faint the passions ! 

Pilate certainly did not hate. He would 
have risked everything, except the favour of 
Czesar, to save. 

The multitude did not hate. They had, 
at the last, to be “persuaded” to demand 
Barabbas. 

Of the chief priests, possibly fanatical 
hatred actuated a few, but nothing fiercer 
than political ambition and fear the rest. 

And in his trial, which lasted four months, 
the English chiefs who originated it certainly 
hated the Maid who had ruined all their 
political schemes. But of the assessors, 
probably many accepted the post because, 
at the moment, it was the safest and easiest 
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thing to do; and as the trial went on, evi- 
dently not a few, moved by the simplicity 
and courage of the Maid’s answers, would 
gladly have saved her. Even Cauchon him- 
self could not have hated her except politi- 
cally, as the cause of his having been exiled 
from his diocese. Behind him lay a lost dio- 
cese, before him (by English promise) a pos- 
sible archbishopric. ‘The triumph of Jeanne 


him the other. She was but an unavoidable 
step in the ladder he had set himself to climb. 

What there had been in the lives of these 
men before, which made it possible for them 
to be so blinded, and to act as they did, 
we know not; what causes and what excuses 
lay hidden deep in their former lives; or 
whether, indeed, in all cases, the worst crimes 


had lost him one; hercondemnation might gain | 


| are those committed from passions exception- 
| ally fierce, or from the small self-interests so 
terribly ordinary. 

One only is the Judge of men, the Son of 
| Man, who “knoweth what is in man” yet 
| loves the world. 

We may not judge, lest we condemn the 
innocent; yet, on the other hand, we are not 
| to excuse, lest we call evil good. 

Something in himself had made it possible 
for the Bishop of Beauvais to blind and steel 
his heart during those four months to the 
unveiling of as pure and loving a soul as 
| ever shone before men, and to torture one 
| of the Father's beloved children, one of the 

Lord Christ’s anointed ones, to death. 
| God knows what that something was, and 
| I suppose, now, he knows himself. 





MRS. 


(NE winter’s day in the year 1813, the 
gates of Newgate grated on their hinges 
to admit not a scowling or dejected prisoner, 
but a tall, slender Quaker woman, verging on 
middle age. 

Within, the governor met her. He himself, 
he said, hardly dare venture unguarded where 
she meant to go. She still wished to do her 
errand ; and when he urged her at least to 
leave her purse and watch in safe keeping, 
she replied calmly, “I thank thee, I am not 
afraid. I don’t think I shall lose anything,” 
and went quietly on. 

Passing along many dark stone passages, 
she entered a narrow and filthy yard, in which 


and children, clothed in rags or scarcely 
clothed at all, uttering shrill cries, and clamo- 
rously demanding money wherewith to buy 
gin. 

o 


She had been told of this. 


and cells, might be found herded together, 
under the charge of one gaoler and his son, 
all the women imprisoned in Newgate, tried 
and untried, hardened offenders and young 
girls committed for their first petty theft. 
Here they lived and cooked by day, here 
they slept by night on the bare ground, 
watched from above (so lawless were they) by 
sentinels posted on the prison leads, 

As she entered they stared at her in amaze- 
ment. She had come, she said, wishing to 
serve them. She saw that they were ill- 








clothed, and thought she might do some- 





were crowded more than three hundred women | 


She knew that | 
in this yard, and in the two adjoining wards | 


FRY. 


By Mrs. FRANCIS G. FAITHFULL, 


thing for their comfort. The sweet face look- 
ing at them so compassionately, the gentle 
voice speaking such friendly words moved 
these reckless creatures strangely. When 
she was departing they thronged round her. 

“You will never come again,” they ex- 
claimed sadly. 

“‘T will come again,” she promised, and 
she kept her word. 

But before we tell how well she kept it, we 
will look back a little to the young days of 
this brave woman, and see how she had been 
led to spend her life in doing good. 

She came of an ancient stock. One of her 
forefathers had fought with Prince Edward in 
the Holy Land, and another with the Black 
| Prince at Crecy. Later on the martial spirit 
; seems to have died out of the race, for when 
| George Fox founded the Society of Friends, 
la Gurney, of Keswick, in Norfolk, at once 
joined it. A descendant of his married 
Catherine Bell, the daughter of a London 
merchant, and great-grand-daughter of Robert 
Barclay, the friend of Fox and Penn, and of 
this marriage Elizabeth Gurney was the third 
daughter. 

She was born in 1780, and her infancy was 
passed between an old house in Norwich and 
the neighbouring village of Brameston, to 
which her parents always took their children 
for the summer months. Forty years later 
she tenderly recalled those early days and 
the mother who had first taught her to love 
God and His works, 

“I remember the solemn feelings I had 
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, ham Hall, near Norwich, and here Eliza- 


| the then 
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while sitting in silence with 
her after reading the Scrip- 
tures. My mother was 
most dear to me, and the 
walks she took with me in the old- 
fashioned garden are as fresh with me 
as if only just passed. The thought 
that she might die and leave me used 
to make me weep.” 

Before many years had gone by the 
mother died, leaving seven children— 
the eldest hardly seventeen, the youngest 
4 mere babe. The home was now at Earl- 


beth and her sisters grew up*under less 
control than could be good for any eh 
girls. Their father, a busy, easy- ee 
natured man, had never been a 
strict Friend, and they were 
allowed to mix freely in 
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brilliant Norwich society, and to enjoy many | dances ; and, strange contrast, listened often 


pastimes usually forbidden to Friends. In 
the long summer days they sketched and 
read and talked beside the river or under the 
old trees in the park. Sometimes they rode 
and walked about the country, coming home 
laden with wild flowers and other field spoils, 
and in the evenings they sang and danced 
in the large ante-room. 

As a child Elizabeth had been exceedingly 
timid and reserved, “languid in body and 
mind,” but she developed into a bright, 
graceful girl; and, though somewhat ignorant, 
thanks to her early dislike to lessons, her 
animation, gentleness, and humour made her 
very winning. She knew this. She liked to 
see her fair skin and soft flaxen hair set off 
to advantage, and could be excited about a 
military band, or the Duke of Gloucester’s 
presence at a ball. She says of herself, “I 
was flirting, idle, rather proud and vain, till 
I was seventeen.” 

At that age she made two friends—one, a 
Roman Catholic gentleman, who, without any 
attempt at proselytising, read and talked 
much with her and her sisters about religion ; 
the other, a remarkable woman, Mrs. Schim- 
melpenninck. Their influence soon told upon 
her. “Iam like a ship put to sea without a 
pilot.” ‘ My mind is in a state of fermenta- 
tion. I believe I am going to be religious.” 
These entries in her diary show how the 
current was already setting. 

Soon afterwards William Savory, an 
American Friend, preached at the Norwich 
meeting-house. One of Elizabeth’s sisters 
describes the effect. ‘‘ We seven sisters sat 
as usual in a row under the gallery at meet- 
ing. I sat by Betsy. She was generally rather 
restless at meetings. William Savory began 
to preach. His voice and manner were 
arresting, and we all liked the sound. Her 
attention became fixed. At last I saw her 
begin to weep, and she became a good deal 
agitated. The next morning William Savory 
came and preached to our dear sister after 
breakfast, prophesying of the high and im- 
portant calling she would be led into, From 
that day her love of pleasure and of the world 
seemed gone.” 

It was not wholly gone, but, a mental 
struggle had begun which, with a tempera- 
ment like hers, could have but one end. 
* To-day I have /é/¢ that there zs a God,” is 
her own solemn record of the change within 
her. 

She went to stay in London, chatted with 
Amelia Opie, Peter Pindar, and many notable 
people; was taken to plays, operas, and 





to William Savory’s preaching. When she 
returned to Earlham her mind was made up. 

Hitherto she had constantly dreamt (pro- 
bably from some recollection of her childish 
terror in bathing) that she was washed away 
by the sea. Now she dreamt again that the 
sea came to wash her away, but she was 
beyond its reach. 

There was no touch of fanaticism in her 
new-found faith. She visited the sick poor 
and taught the little children on her father’s 
estate, but she hesitated long before she 
could even resolve to vex her brothers and 
sisters by foregoing dancing and singing. She 
had, indeed, a deeply-rooted fear of dis- 
pleasing those she loved, which made her 
give up more than she should. By degrees, 
however, she conquered this fear, as she had 
conquered her nervous dread of darkness. 
Her dress was gradually modified; her scar- 
let riding-habit and jewelry laid aside, and 
sober-coloured plainly-made gowns led the 
way to the cap and kerchief, which showed, 
as did the “ Thou” she now adopted, that 
she had cast in her lot wholly with the 
Friends. 

She was soon to be bound to them still 
more closely. When Joseph Fry asked her 
to become his wife, she doubted lest “ mar- 
riage might not too much absorb her interests 
and affections,” and withhold her from some 
such higher mission as William Savory had 
foreshadowed. Perhaps it might have been 
better for her peace if she had chosen a single 
life, but her scruples were overcome, and 
when she was only nineteen she exchanged 
her happy Earlham home for a quiet house 
adjoining her husband’s place of business in 
St. Mildred’s Court. His kinsfolk were all 
“plain, consistent Friends,” and sometimes, 
in the guests gathered together under her 
City roof, she felt, almost painfully, the con- 
trast between the blithe Gurney sisterhood, so 
dear to her, and the grave women in camlet 
gowns and black silk hoods with whom she 


‘claimed religious fellowship. 


Children came fast; and, ardently as she 
loved them, their ailments and waywardness 
troubled her deeply. Her delicate health 
made even her household duties trying to her, 
but she nevertheless did her full part in tend- 
ing her widowed father-in-law, and often 
found her way into the poor courts and alleys 
round St. Mildred’s. 

Still it was not the life that her young 
enthusiasm had pictured. Eight years after 
her marriage she wrote, “ Instead of being, 
as I had hoped, a useful instrument in the 
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Church Militant, here I am, a careworn wife 
and mother, outwardly nearly devoted to the 
things of this life.” 

Her father-in-law’s death brought about a 
migration from St. Mildred’s Court to Plashet 
House, in Essex; and, after being so long 
caged in London, she revelled in the country 


Armed with baskets and trowels, she and her 
little children would sally forth into the woods 
and fields to root up primroses and anemones 
for the Plashet shrubberies. She had a girls’ 
school opposite her gates, and doled out 
flannel, soup, and drugs to the poor folk. 
| She was skilful, too, in vaccination, and her 
lancet kept small-pox well at bay. In fact, 
“Madam Fry” was to be seen everywhere : 
in the village shops, among the gipsies who 
| yearly pitched their tents in the green lanes ; 
and, oftenest of all perhaps, in one or other 
of a group of tumble-down cottages, before 
the doors of which wild Irish children and 
pigs dabbled together in the mud. 

But she was now nearing the work to which 
she had long looked. with desire and yet 
dread. As she stood among the mourners 
gathered to lay her father in the grave, she 
suddenly broke forth into fervent words of 
prayer and praise. They were spoken almost 
against her will, but “a quiet calm” followed. 
Her gift was at once recognised. Yet she 
held back tremblingly from the public mi- 
nistry, on which, according to Quaker tenets, 
she was bound to enter, till her strong im- 
pulse, or, as she believed, a spiritual prompt- 
ing, once more mastered her. “ Again on 
Fourth day I have dared to open my mouth 
in public.” 

Even when she had been preaching for a 
year she avowed, “ My very frequent speaking 
in meeting is very awful to me ;” and to the 
end of her life it was always with an effort 
that she uttered those petitions and appeals 
the influence of which never ceased to be 
a wonder to herself. “ How marvellous is 
the power which appears to overshadow me 
in the ministry!” And it was marvellous. 
One who heard her in those early days 
declared that he could never forget her 
praying, or think of it without emotion. And 
certainly if the tears she could draw, not 





sailors and stern gaolers, were any test of 
eloquence, hers could not be denied. 

It was more than public preaching in the 
Friends’ meeting-house at Plaistow which 
she had to face. She felt constrained to take 





| part in those missionary journeys by which | 


liberty in which she had been born and bred. | 


only from unhappy women but from hardy | 





love alive among the scattered members of 


their Society. She held, indeed, strongly 
that a woman’s highest duties generally lay 
at home, but she believed that some few 
were marked out by special gifts for special 
service, and that of those few she was one. 

She must have needed some such strong 
conviction to steel her, sensitive as she was, 
against the censures of many, and the fore- 
bodings of her own anxious nature, when 
she left her home sometimes for months. 
“ My own poor health, and my little ones "— 
these things made those long wanderings no 
light undertaking. 

The manifold duties of a careful house- 
mother, added to those of a missionary 
preacher, were more than any one could well 
discharge. “I feel,” she says, “as if I spent 
my strength beyond what I have, and cannot 
satisfy the calls of friendship or other claims.” 
And though naturally social, she sighs over 
the many guests coming and going, and 
longs for rest and quiet with her husband 
and children. There is throughout her diary 
at this time a strain of depression, weariness, 
and almost fretfulness, which tells of over- 
taxed nerves. 

Yet her home was well ordered, and though 
her rule was perhaps too easy, there was no 
lack of careful supervision. Indeed, she 
herself sometimes feared that her thoughts 
ran too much on “kitchens and laundries.” 
A kind and considerate mistress, she felt, as 
all mistresses do not, that servants should be 
treated “justly and forbearingly, remembering 
their many disadvantages.” To her children 
her tenderness was unbounded. She shared 
their joys, nursed them devotedly in sickness, 
and held their wills in check by a mild 
authority peculiarly her own. And when one 
of them, a girl of five years old, died sud- 
denly, she was able as she hung over the 


bed to give thanks that the little one | 


could never suffer more, even though she 
endured “inexpressible pangs” at her own 
loss, and for long afterwards had the child 
constantly in her mind. 

Such was Elizabeth Fry when she first 
went among the Newgate prisoners. At 
once she took in their more crying needs, 
and though for a while she could not see her 
way to helping them, pressed on all sides as 
she was, yet she did not forget, and there 
came a day when she who as a girl had 
almost feared her shadow was at her own 
wish locked up alone for hours with these 
desperate women. She had a question to 
ask them—Would they like to have a school 


| the Friends try to keep Christian unity and | in there for the little children wailing and 
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quarrelling at their feet? They eagerly 
assented. Even they were shocked at the 
| oaths and curses that fell from their babies’ 
| lips. She bade them choose a teacher from 
| among themselves, and their choice presently 
| fell on a girl better educated than her fellows, 
| who was under sentence for watch-stealing. 
| How to find a school-room? The governor 
applauded her purpose, but shook his head 
when she asked if there were no available 
room. She got his leave to search for her- 
self, and lighting on an empty cell decided 
that it would do. 

The very next day she opened her school. 
Many of the women urgently entreated to be 
among the scholars. This could not be, but 
when she saw how well it prospered, and the 
mothers’ interest in it, another plan came 
into her head. Why should they not be 
brought, these wretched mothers, to love 
something better than the gambling, begging, 
fortune-telling, and drinking in which their 
days were spent? She had friends willing to 
aid, and she would see what could be done. 
She was told that the women would rebel; 
that if work were given them it would be 
stolen. She only asked to be allowed to try. 
“Let the women be assembled in your pre- 
sence,” she said to the governor and sheriffs ; 
“and if they will not consent to the strict 
observance of our rules let the subject be 
dropped.” 

About seventy of them were accordingly 
brought together. Mrs. Fry explained to 
them that she and her friends did not mean 
to command while they blindly obeyed. All 
must work together. And then she read to 
them the rules that had been framed. Very 
stringent those rules were, forbidding much 
in which they took delight, and enforcing a 
discipline which must prove galling to their 
ungoverned tempers. Yet at each pause 
every hand was held up in approval. 

Still there were doubters. Approval, it was 
said, was one thing, obedience another. A few 
weeks’ trial silenced all doubts. The governor 
owned that he hardly recognised this part of 
the prison. The fierce, unwashed women who 
a while back had been fighting for the fore- 
most places at the grating, or leering and 
scoffing at all comers, might now be seen 
clad in clean gowns and aprons, seated round 
a long table and stitching busily, while they 
listened with grave, attentive faces to the 
book read aloud by Mrs. Fry or one of the 
lady visitors who had volunteered under her. 

‘Till a matron could be found, one or other 
of these ladies spent the whole day in the 
prison. 














chapter in the Bible was read, a few words 
spoken, and then followed a silence during 
which many of the women might be seen 
weeping. ‘Theysoon sewed and knitted well, 
and their earnings helped to clothe them, and 
sometimes to provide them food and lodging 
when they left the prison. The rules were 
kept surprisingly ; no work was ever stolen, 
and a guinea dropped by a visitor was carried 
to the matron by the prisoner who found it. 
Once it was discovered that some gambling 
was going on again. Mrs. Fry called the 
women together, and telling them gently how 
bad it was for them, asked all who had cards 
to bring them to her. Presently in came 
one, then a second, and a third, till five dirty 
packs had been put into her hands. At 
another time, certain women who had made 
a disturbance in the prison wrote assuring 
her with touching earnestness of their deep 
penitence. 

These were but two proofs out of many 
of the spell she had cast over them. And 
how had she done it? A few words she 
once uttered give us some clue. “I never 
ask their crimes, for we have all come short,” 
was her quiet reproof to some one curious 
about a prisoner’s offence. 

Yet along with her exceeding charity and 
tender fellow-feeling for them, there went a 
remarkable power of reading their characters. 
If her love and pity—love such as they had 
never dreamt of, or remembered only in 
some far-off days—won those impulsive hearts, 
her clear judgment, her wise foresight taught 
her how to turn her conquest to account, 
how to save them from themselves. They 
felt this, and sometimes, when their day of 
release came, they might be heard pleading 
to be kept in prison, guarded from the old 
comrades waiting for them at the gates, till 
she could send them to the refuge now pro- 
vided for them. From this refuge many, still 
sheltered by her care, passed again into the 
world and filled a place there worthily. One 
who for years had been a drunkard and a 
forger learnt to support herself and several 
children by her own industry; another ful- 
filled admirably a matron’s duties. Few 
returned to the prison, and those who did 
re-entered it with bitter shame. 

Nor was Elizabeth Fry less thoughtful for 
those who exchanged Newgate only for a 
dreary exile in the antipodes. Hitherto there 
had often been wild scenes on shipboard 
during the four months’ voyage. Now 
peaceful labour took the place of riot and 
confusion. While the convict ships lay at 


Before the daily work began a | Deptford she and her helpers stocked them 
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with books, patchwork, and knitting yarn ; | 
and so well did she order everything that, long | 
before the women set foot on Australian 
soil, many of the most ignorant had learnt to 
read and work, and, better still, to pray. It 
was a solemn sight when, just before the | 
vessels put to sea, she knelt down with these | 
poor prisoners on the quarter-deck, and, 
amid a silence broken only by sobs, im- 
plored God’s blessing on them in the land 
to which they were going. And when they | 
reached that land they were no longer | 
turned adrift or made over to the custody of | 
any who might choose to take them. By | 
her efforts the factory at Paramatta and a 
disused man-of-man moored near Hobart | 
Town became asylums for them, until they 
could be assigned to carefully chosen masters. 
But there were prisoners who passed from 
the gates of Newgate, not to freedom or to | 
exile, but to death. To them she was in- | 
deed, as Lord Lansdowne once called her, | 
“The Genius of Good.” Terrified, troubled 
souls grew calm under the influence of her 
soothing words; cold, trembling hands grew 
steady clasped in hers; and what those 
hours in the condemned cell cost her was 
known only by the wakeful, shuddering nights 
and haunting dreams succeeding them. 
Some she tried hard to save from the cruel 
doom which, in those days, might follow the 
theft of a ribbon from a shop counter. For 
one, Harriet Skelton, especially, she made | 
most strenuous exertions. The girl, tempted | 
by a man she loved, had passed false notes. 
Others had done worse and been reprieved ; 
but no reprieve was granted her. In vain 
Mrs. Fry urged every plea that might touch 
those in authority ; in vain she called in the | 
aid of powerful friends. Skelton died on 
the scaffold, and the Home Secretary nev er | 
forgave Mrs. Fry’s interference on her behalf. 
His anger grieved her, for he had been a| 
staunch. supporter of her Newgate work ; but 
she had prayed that the fear of man might | 
be taken from her, and she had at least | 
learnt, in a good cause, to endure man’s 
anger. | 


F 








She had to endure another kind of ordeal. 
Her fame had spread far and wide. States- | 


|on which she laid such stress. 


the tribute. ‘I fear for myself,” she owned, 
“in visiting palaces rather than prisons.” 
But those nobler aims which nerved her 
against blame mastered all petty vanity. 
She might care for a royal greeting or the 
approval of distinguished men. She cared 
infinitely more that kings and ministers 
| should help forward her great work. 

Amid the general chorus of praise, some 
protests made themselves heard. If prison 
life became too pleasant, crime, it was said, 
would increase. Her answer was brief but 
conclusive. She appealed to the Newgate 
returns. Nor were all changes pleasant to 
| the hopelessly bad. They hated the rigid 
regulations, the employment and decorum 
Hers was, 
indeed, no short-sighted benevolence that 
in curing one evil creates another. Her key- 
| note was improvement, rather than indulgence 
—she would rescue from sin rather than from 
suffering. 

The prisoners of Newgate did not engross 
her sympathies. She penetrated into Scotch 
dungeons, where unfortunate men and women 


| had spent years of solitude chained to a bar 


or bedstead. She pleaded for some hundreds 
of captives lying loaded with fetters in a 
Hanoverian prison, and their irons were 
knocked off. Sitting among the women in 
the Glasgow Bridewell her voice, “like the 
voice of a mother to her suffering child,” as 
some one once described it, called on them 
to amend. “Would you not like to turn 
from that which is wrong? . . They who 
have done evil have many sorrows.” At the 
Penitentiary at Portsea two women were 
pointed out to her as especially refractory. 
She took no heed at the time, but as she was 
leaving went up to them, and taking each by 
the hand said softly, “T trust I shall hear 
| better things of thee.” Both burst into tears. 

Her great labours told upon her. “Fagged 
in body, exhausted in mind, having things of 
| importance to direct my attention to, and not 
less than a multitude around me, each ex- 
| pecting a word.” No wonder she often 
returned home feeble and suffering. Even 
at home she found little rest. She tried to 
save herself, regarding health and life as gifts 





men, lawyers, travellers flocked to Newgate | too precious to be wantonly flung away ; “but 
to hear her reading to the prisoners. ‘She | | she could not escape the endless letters, 
received Queen Charlotte’s commands to | interviews, and engagements which consumed 
meet her at the Mansion House, and as she | her days, and which to any one less orderly 
stood in her Quaker dress amid a circle of | and methodical would have been quite over- 
court ladies in feathers and diamonds a | whelming. On her, however, they weighed 
murmur of applause ran through the Egyp- | less heavily than her anxieties about her 
tian Hall. Calm as she was, her flushed | children. 

cheek showed that she was not insensible to | Her frequent absences inevitably weakened 
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her hold over them, and she saw with keen 
distress their growing distaste to the Quaker 
tenets in which she had brought them up. She 
fully realised the evils that might come of 
any too great strictness on her part, and yet 
she believed it right to uphold those habits 
which she had found safeguards to herself. 
There was no asceticism in her nature. She 
could say heartily, ‘‘ Innocent recreation I 
believe is profitable as well as pleasant ;” but 
she sometimes found it hard to judge where 
to draw the line. Whatever else she did or 
left undone, she won their love. They were 
always most loth to part with her, and thought, 
perhaps not unnaturally, that she would be 
better staying quietly among them, than jolt- 
ing over rough Scotch roads, sitting in mud 
cabins, or preaching to crowded meetings at 
Galway or Lisburn. 

Her duty was not always clear even to her- 
self. “I see much care needful,” she writes, 
“lest my attention should be too much turned 
from my own heart, my own family, and 
even my duties to that religious community 
to which I belong.” And then at another 
time she falls into a different strain. “I 
believe that this little journey would have 
been more useful to me, but for an almost 
constant cloud over me, from the fear of 
being wanted by some of my family. I think 
it would be better for myself and for them if 
they did not always cling so closely round 
my heart.” 

She was often wanted by one or another, 
for all who were in trouble came to her for 
sympathy, all who were in perplexity for 
advice. “I think Aunt Fry is the person in 
the world the most comforting to those about 
her,” said one of her nieces. In sickness 
she was a very pillar of strength. Her 
presence of mind, her quick perception and 
calm judgment, her readiness in suggesting 


expedients and skill in carrying them out, | 


were not more valuable than the quiet cheer- 
fulness and tenderness which made her very 
authority so soothing and restful that each 
sufferer craved in turn for “her soft hand, 
her exquisite reading, her delicious company.” 

She had nearly completed her half cen- 
tury when an unlooked-for blow fell on her. 
Her husband failed in business, and she 
tasted for the first time the sharp trial of 
straitened means. She had been reared in 
luxury, and was not indifferent to it. She 
had loved to show hospitality, and to give 
freely. Now all this was denied her. And, 
harder still, Plashet, the home of many 
years, must be given up. She had no ques- 
tionings about it; her strong sense of honesty 





and justice made her fully acquiesce; but 
she suffered acutely. “ Parting with servants, 
the poor around us, and our dear place— 
these things overwhelm me. My eyes are 
red with weeping.” And even when six 
years had blunted the edge of her pain, she 
could still write: “ A few days ago I visited 
Plashet. It was almost too much for my 
natural spirits. When I saw our weedy 
walks that once were made and kept up 
so neatly, our summer-houses falling down, 
our beautiful wild flowers that I had culti- 
vated with so much care .... the tears 
trickled down my face, and I felt ready to 
enumerate my sorrows and say, ‘Why is 
this ?’” 

Other sorrows, indeed, had followed fast 
on that great uprooting. Her husband ceased | 
to be a Friend, except in name. Several of | 
her children, as they grew up, took to them- 
selves husbands and wives holding other | 
creeds, and it cost her much to act on her | 
conviction that parents might exercise too 
great authority in marriage, and that “a real 
attachment was not a thing to be lightly 
esteemed.” 

“ T sit solitary in many things,” she wrote 
mournfully in her diary. But she was very 
patient. Once she had craved that all whom 
she loved should worship as she worshipped, 
and believe as she believed. But her prayer 
had come to be, ‘‘ By any ways or by any | 
paths that Thou mayest see meet.” And her | 
large heart, “ hoping all things,” found ever- 
increasing points of union with those whose 
faith differed from her own. She could salute 
nuns as “ sisters in Christ,” and take counsel 
with them about hospitals and prisons ; she 
could feel warm interest in a Moravian settle- 
ment, and could intercede for imprisoned 
Baptists and persecuted Lutherans. 

It was well for her, when her dark days | 
came, that religious diversities had not | 
loosened the close bond uniting her to the | 
Gurney kindred, for whom she felt “an 
almost nervous feeling of tenderness.” Their | 
sympathy was a great support, and she was | 
now, as one of them told her, “ more than | 
ever loved, cherished, and delighted in by a 
large brotherhood.” She deserved to be so 
cherished. However sad her heart might 
be, her love flowed as freely as ever; her 
thoughtfulness for others, her helpfulness in 
things both great and small, never slackened, 
It is strange to read her own confessions of 
impatience and repining, and then the testi- 
mony borne by those who knew her best to 
her unfailing sweetness and serenity. 

Gradually content, and even happiness, 
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came back to her. Her gentle presence, her 
playful talk brightened the small house in 
Upton Lane as they had brightened Plashet. 
Sometimes in summer-time Upton was de- 
serted for an island cottage on the Thames, 
surrounded by willow-trees and banks rich 
in grass and flowers. Here she could watch 
the shining reaches of the river and the hun- 
dreds of ships floating by bound to all quar- 
ters of the globe, and could drink in great 
draughts of refreshment from the utter still- 
ness—so rare in her busy life. Or, asshe sat 
at her desk, she might hear the stillness 
broken by the dipping of oars and the merry 
voices of her children singing in the boat. 
And then, before the sun got low, another 
boat would come across the Backwater, and 
as the returning father and brothers landed 
on the island, they were welcomed home by 
an eager group of which she was always the 
centre. ‘Surely our latter days are our 
brighter days,” she could say thankfully. 

She had lost none of her vivid conscious- 
ness 

“*Of the hearts that daily break, 
Of the tears that hourly fall,” 
in the great outside world, none of her eager 
yearning to relieve and cheer all who came 
within herreach. If her own purse was light, 
there were many full ones at her command ; 
and, be she where she might, she found some 
good deed to do. Nowshe halts on a journey 
to bind the head of an injured waggoner 
lying senseless by the roadside. Again, as 
she threads her way through a crowded 
London street, she stops to address a woman 
who has passed her hurriedly. 

“Thou appearest to be in trouble. Tell 
me, I beseech thee, the cause of thy sorrow: 
perhaps I can assist thee and afford thee 
relief.” 

There is no resisting those full, sweet 
tones, and the woman tells her woe and how 
she had meant to drown it and herself in the 
river hard by. 

The keen interest created by her work in 
Newgate had subsided, but the plans she had 
initiated were gradually making way, and she 
still urged them with the quiet confidence of 
full persuasion. 

“ Never,” said one who saw her before a 
Committee of the House of Lords—“ never, I 
should think, was the calm dignity of her 
character more conspicuous. Whatever her 
inward feelings might have been, nothing like 
excitement was visible in her manner, nothing 
hurried in her language. Perfectly self-pos- 
sessed, her speech flowed melodiously, her 
ideas were clearly expressed.” 











By her advice prisons were remodelled or 
rebuilt, matrons and female warders set over 
the women, tried and untried prisoners kept 
apart, and ladies’ visiting committees formed 
in many cities and towns. How much she 
had done to stir up this zeal abroad as well 
as at home became evident during those 
foreign mission journeys in which the later 
years of her life were partly spent. In France, 
Holland, Germany, Denmark, princes and 
peasants combined to do her honour; the 
prison doors were opened to her, and her 
criticisms earnestly invited. 

Many heads would have been turned, 
and hers might once have been. But not 
now. Simple from singleness of purpose, 
courteous from her rare power of sympathy, 
she moved among high and low with neither 
self-assertion nor self-depreciation. Whether 
she were lamenting with the King of Holland 
the lack of all religious teaching in the Dutch 
schools, or counselling the Duchesse d’Or- 
léans how best to train her young sons, or 
discoursing with Guizot about the prevention 
of crime, her only thought was to further 
“that which is good ;” and her perfect tact, 
born of the close introspection which in a 
poorer nature might have become morbid, 
told her exactly how far to go, and secured 
her from offending any. 

But there was one desire in her heart 
supreme over all else—to kindle in all men 
her own love of God, to win them to that 
service of which she testified “that in depths 
and in heights, in riches, in poverty, in health, 
in sickness, it is a most blessed service, and 
that in so far as we know it, we know 
peace.” 

To compass this she thought no sacrifice 
too hard, no exertion too great. It needed 
some courage in an infirm woman past her 
sixtieth year to brave the rough quarters and 
poor fare of the wild districts through which 
she and her comrades sometimes journeyed, 
or to risk the accidents of travel—as when, 
through the breaking of a carriage-pole, she 
had to sit for hours among sacks and straw 
on a jolting German waggon. And these 
were not her severest trials. ‘ My Lord and 
Master only knows,” she wrote after a great 
prayer-meeting at Dusseldorf, ‘‘what such 
occasions are to me, weak in body, rather 
low in spirits, among perfect strangers to us, 
not able to speak to them in their own 
language.” Yet she never flinched, and even 
her translated words thrilled strangely those 
who heard them. “C’est le don de Dieu,” 
cried a German prince who once interpreted 
for her. Nor was it only by her words she 
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prevailed. “To sce her was to love her.” 
At Pyrmont, where she found a colony of 
Friends, she herself tells us of the “little 
ones sitting on my lap as if I were their 
mother, and leaning their little heads upon 
me.” At Bremen crowds of poor surrounded 
her carriage, blessing her and wishing her 
“bon voyage.” 

But her days of service were fast closing. 
When at length she turned her face home- 
wards she could neither move nor stand 
unaided, and longed “ inexpressibly to be in 
England once more.” 

Henceforth she had to bear rather than to 
do. Illness had always been very trying to 
her, and her nerves, weakened by the almost 
lifelong strain upon them, tormented her 
grievously. But she had many alleviations. 
‘My suffering is more than made up to me 
by the tender love and sweetness it has drawn 
forth from my most beloved ones. Howthe 
tide turns! My dearest children, for whom 
I have felt so deeply, are in their turns 
becoming my helpers.” ‘‘ My children’s at- 
tendance on me is perfect.” “How I am 
cared for!” Such were the exclamations 
falling again and again from her lips or pen. 
And there was something exceedingly touch- 
ing in her gratitude for each small service 
and her fear of being too burdensome. 

Her suffering was sometimes very great, 
“greater than any one knows;” and once 
she said that if it was to last no one could 
wish for her life. But the old spirit was still 
unquenched, for she soon added, “ There is 
one thing I would willingly live for—the good 
of my husband and children and my fellow- 
creatures.” In her worst pain her faith and 
hope burned only more clearly. “If I may 
say so, it is my life.” “ Prayer is always in 
my heart.” <A calm trustfulness took the 
place of her old disquietude. A few years 
back she had written, “I have suffered from 
too deeply and acutely feeling things, and 
from much undue fearfulness.” Now she 
could peacefully commit all dear to her into 
Christ’s keeping. 

Yet her trust was sorely tried. In those 
last years death had claimed many dear to 
her, but when his hand struck down in the 
full strength of manhood a son who was the 
light of her eyes, her other children asked 
each other in dismay, “ Can our mother hear 
this and live?” She lived and she did not 
murmur. She wept, indeed, almost cease- 
lessly ; but even in her dreams her thoughts 
dwelt on the unseen world and the bliss of 
her dear ones there. 

Her powers even rallied for a time, and 





she concerned herself tenderly for the widow 
and orphans, ministered with all her own 
fervour in the Sunday meetings, and resumed 
some of her old employments, bringing out 
again for her grandchildren the collections of 
shells and minerals made long ago for their 
parents, writing letters and talking with the 
many friends who came to sit beside her 
wheeled chair. Her interests, indeed, though 
wide and various, all bore one stamp. For 
general politics or culture she had never 
cared. The Reform Bill, the Annexation of 
Scinde, were nothing to her, and there is not 
a single allusion throughout her letters or 
journal to any work of poetry, philosophy, or 
science. But the Niger Expedition had her 
warm sympathy; her whole soul had gone 
with her brother-in-law, Fowell Buxton, in 
his crusade against slavery and his attacks on 
the harsh criminal code of the land, and she 
had worked indefatigably to get religious 
books supplied to the five hundred coast- 
guard stations, many of them scattered in 
remote places round the shores of Great 
Britain. 

That revival of strength was only a last 
flickering of the flame. It soon died down. 
They moved her to Ramsgate, and there a 
little child, her dead son’s boy, did more 
than anything else to lighten her passage 
through the dark valley. Death had once 
seemed very terrible to her, but now all 
dread of it was passing away. 

On the 11th of October, 1845, her family 
noticed that she did not heed as usual the 
lovely sea views or her grandchildren’s 
prattle. On the evening of the following day 
it was seen that the end was fast approaching. 
“Pray for me,” she said to her maid; “it is 
a shift, but I am safe.” She dozed a good 
deal, and sometimes spoke indistinctly. When 
her daughter read a text to her she said 
slowly, “ Oh, my dear Lord, help and keep 
Thy servant.” These were her last words. 

Now and then, throughout her last illness, 
as she lay musing and looking back into the 
past, she had dropped words which threw a 
better light upon her life than any com- 
mentary of ours could do. 

“T can say one thing. Since my heart 
was touched, at seventeen years old I believe, 
I never have awakened from sleep, in sickness 
or in health, by day or by night, without my 
first waking thought being how best I might 
serve my Lord.” 

“Much have I had to go through, more 
than mortal knows or ever can know. My 
sorrows at times have been bitter, but my 
consolations sweet,” 
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Psalm cid. 
By W. C. PROCTER, AUTHOR oF ‘“* LIGHTS AND SHADOWS ON THE HILLS OF GALILEE.” 


ap Sunday afternoon, during a happy 
summer holiday, I took my way across 
the Great Orme’s Head to attend evening 
service in the little church of St. Tudno. 
Having plenty of time before me, I turned 
aside from the path, and, ascending the 


highest point of the headland, I sat down to | 


look around me. The season was little past 
the height of midsummer, and, therefore, 
though the shadows were slowly lengthening, 
the splendour of the day was yet untouched 
by any presage of the coming night. It is 
not often now that a moment of solitude can 
be snatched on that tourist-haunted spot ; 
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but the stream of pilgrims to the ancient 
mountain sanctuary had not yet begun to 
flow, and the majority of holiday-seekers in 
the town below were yet lingering over their 
afternoon’s repast. A group of heads arose | 
above a neighbouring ridge and vanished. 
Three cottage children, calling to one another, 
now ran, now sauntered by, apparently re- 
turning from their Sunday-school. Then | 
their voices died away, and there was no 
sound but occasionally the plaintive cry of a 
sheep, and a muffled, faintly heard murmur 
of the incessant controversy between rock 
and wave. About me the ground fell, by | 
grassy hollows and ferny ledges, towards the | 
precipices that plunge into the sea. Behind 
me, as I turned my head, the mountain range | 
along the coast shone kindly in the browns, 
and greys, and cold greens, that give so many | 
of our northern landscapes the air of severe 
sincerity and unvoluptuous honesty. But 
farther inland, a subdued purple touched | 
with warmth the mantle of shadow cast over | 
the higher ridges and peaks. Before me, 





| 
} 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


‘and on either hand, the quiet sea sparkled | 


and gleamed in the sunlight, with spots of | 
emerald green and stretches of deeper tone, 
passing into blue where sky and water met. 
The sun was not so far on his downward 
course as to have lost the triumphant exu- 
berance of power, that filled the whole world 
with his presence. And the massive, golden- 
edged clouds trooping out from the west to 
receive him, promised a gorgeous triumphal | 
procession when his day was done. Mean- | 
while they touched the fields of Anglesea | 
with slow-marching shadows. The straits, a 
lane of silvered water, that pushed the bright- 
ness of the day towards the kingdom of night, 
were soon merged in a misty confusion, re- 
minding one of the human hopes pushed out 
towards eternity, that, alas! do but “ pro- 
phesy in part.” 

Yet no tinge of cold melancholy could rest 
on the soul in such a scene. Light, warmth, 
life, beauty, wrapped the world in a Divine | 
embrace. Thoughts of regret and remorse 
always haunt the secret chambers of the soul ; | 
but in the greatness of a world-wide joy they 
were lost like tears dropped into a sunny | 
ocean. The little churchyard there, not far 
below, had its headstones, telling of death 
and sorrow ; but brief and narrow were their 
shadows on the sod amidst the measureless 
glory of heaven and earth. And so for the 
moment, 





> “ The grief that saps the mind 
For those that here we see no more,”’ 


was transfigured into the gladness of the 





| and unutterable. 


|ance of joy in God. 


prophetic cry, “He will swallow up death in 
victory.” Yet those glades and rocks had 
been sanctified to me, in days long past, by 
the footsteps of a sacred love. And how 
dark was the world when they had passed 
away! But now the blessed love of God 
that burned in the sun, and brooded in the 
summer air, and moved in the calmly sway- 
ing water, filled heart and soul with an over- 
powering sense of life—eternal life. One 
presence was over all, and in all, and through 
all; a presence in which the inspiration of 
immortality is omnipotent. All thoughts 
were merged in one, “Lo, God is here, and 
I knew it not.” The bright mountains, the 
shining fields, and sea, and sky, seemed but 
a veil cast upon a living majesty, everlasting 
The words of the psalmist 
rose to my lips, “ Bless the Eternal, O my 
soul! O Eternal One, my God, thou art 
very great ; thou art clothed with honour and 
majesty ; who coverest thyself with light as 
with a garment; who stretchest out the 
heavens like a curtain.” 

Never do we enjoy the Scriptures more 
than when they meet our need for fit utter- 
Then the words of 
inspiration are like channels ready dug for 
the overflow of the soul. Adoration, faith, 
and hope that eddied round and round in 





| inarticulate passion, like a tumultuous flood 


dammed up, then find free opening into a 
lordly river of song, and roll onwards to their 
infinite goal. At that moment to find the 
words of the ro4th Psalm rising readily and 
clearly on the memory was a pleasure such 
as soaring on free wing must be to a restless 
imprisoned bird. Let me tell how it passed 
through my mind, and the thoughts it brought 
with it. And all the more let the permission 
be granted me, because I make no preten- 
sions to Hebrew lore. Perhaps I have 
learned enough of that venerable language 
to catch here and there a shade of feeling 
that is not in our English version; but 
every one with a little leisure at his disposal 
could learn as much. And one main object 
I have in view is to show how, within limits, 


| devoutness is its own expositor and com- 


mentator. 

The climate and the landscape that 
prompted this song of praise were very 
different from our own. Both light and heat 
were more intense. The blue of sky and 
water was of a deeper tint. Hills clothed 
with vine and olive, myrtle and cedar of 
Lebanon, gave, perhaps, a fuller passion to 
the sense of nature’s beauty. And at certain 
times of the year an exuberant outburst of 
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bright flowers showed here and there patches 
of colour, compared with which even our 
gorse and heather at their best are sober and 
subdued. But there was another difference, 
more significant, between the psalmist’s posi- 
tion and ours. 
universe, as we understand it, was as yet 
unrevealed. ‘The true relation of the earth 
to the sun, moon, and planets, as well as 
that of the solar system to the fixed stars, 
was altogether unknown. The foundations 
of the earth were supposed to be hidden in a 
fathomless abyss of waters, and the expanse 
of air, arched over by the firmament, sepa- 
rated the waterfloods above from those below.* 
Yet as the words of the psalm pass through 
our minds we do not think of these differ- 
ences at all. They are hardly perceptible. 
They are merged in the overwhelming pre- 
dominance of the solemn joy of worship, in 
which we are at one with the inspiration of 
old. If the vastness of creation has grown 


upon us, how much more impressive is the | 


thought of the everlasting Power that lives 
through it, and sways it, and renews it from 
age toage! If the psalmist was awe-struck 
by the vision of the world, how much more 
should we be, to whom the widest landscape 
is but as an infinitesimal mote in one single 
ray of God’s infinite splendour! And if it 
was devout wonder at the mystery of creation 
that touched his soul, how much more 
stupendous should our consciousness of igno- 
rance be than his! A man sitting in a little 
hut by a rushlight candle has no sense of the 
vastness of the night that broods over him. 
It only shuts him in, and touches him with 
creeping fears rather than with awe. But let 
him go forth and watch the lightning, as it 
makes the darkness of the world visible. It 
is but little more that he can see ; yet the 
night is no longer a prison. Its bounds 
recede on all sides to a measureless expanse, 
and if he is susceptible to better influences, 
ghostly terrors will be supplanted by venera- 
tion. Something of this sort is happening to 
humanity under the revelations of modern 
discovery. There is a very true sense in 
which the heavens known to the Hebrews 
have already been rolled up like a scroll ; and 
the universe beyond is found not to be empty 
space, but a crowded Cosmos, to which 
neither number nor limit can be assigned or 
imagined, “ the fulness of Him that filleth all 
in all.” 

And now, if ever we are filled to ecstasy 
with an apprehension of the one Power, 
manifested around us in ten thousand forms, 





* Gen. i. 7; Ps. xviii. 11, 15, &c. 


The physical system of the | 
| of God. 








no language but that of poetry avails us any- 
thing. Nor is any poetry so wholly instinct 
with worship as that of the Old Testament. 
The prophet who wrote this psalm did not 
want to give a description of creation; he 
wanted to utter forth his overflowing sense 
It is this that he feels in the 
quivering of the light, in the strength of the 
world’s framework, in the march of the clouds, 
in the rush of the wind. Every breeze that 
moves is the breath of God sent forth with 
beneficent purpose ; every lightning flash is 
a ministering priest, to burn or purify at 
God’s command.* In his poetic way, the 
prophet, as he looks up, thinks of the sky as 
the floor of God’s dwelling. There the 
Eternal frames together His “ upper cham- 
bers,” that rest immovable amid the “ waters 
that are above the firmament.” ‘Thence He 
steps forth upon his cloudy chariot, drawn by 
wind-winged horses. And while the Divine 
procession moves along, breezes fly as herald 
messengers before, and lightnings dart down 
on sudden errands to the world below. Such 
figures seem bold ; but their meaning is, no- 
thing lives, and nothing moves, and nothing 
has its being, save in the power of God—a 
truth which may be misinterpreted or ob- 
scured for a time, but which cannot die. To 
us, also, as we look out upon this texture 
of light and shade, colour, and form, and 
motion, there comes a reverent feeling of 
an all-pervading life, of which these things 
are but the half-transparent veil. 

The first four verses of the psalm are taken 
up with this prophetic vision of the Lord. 
Then the thoughts of the psalmist bend 
downwards to the earth, just as we, after half- 
blinding ourselves with gazing at sun and 
cloud, find relief in the quieter beauty of the 
lower world. How firmly the mountains 
front the sea! How unchanged the restless 
tide leaves them after a hundred years of 
toil! ‘ He hath laid the foundations of the 
earth, that it should not be removed for 
ever.” + For ever? Is that so? Along 
this coast there linger strange traditions of 
once populous lands and lordly castles now 
hidden beneath the sea. And, however 
fanciful such stories may be, there is not a 
rock beneath us, not a boulder or even a 
pebble along that shore, that does not bear 
testimony to repeated changes in the relative 
levels of land and sea during ages long gone 
by. But the spirit of the words is this: the 
confident assurance that the solid land re- 





* V. 4 may be translated, ‘“‘ He maketh the winds his mes- 
sengers, the flaming fire his ministering priests.” _ 
+ Or, “ He hath fixed the earth on her foundations,”’ &c. 
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mains, and will remain, a secure platform for | the beginning of creation. ‘ Thou coveredst 
the fulfilment of God’s purposes, until he has | it with the deep as with a garment: the 


wrought them to the end. Think through | 
what “revolutions the earth has passed, what | 
extremes of heat and cold have scorched and | 


frozen it, what outbursts of internal fires have | 


riven its surface, what undulations of moun- 
tain and plain, what oscillations of ocean 
currents have altered the climate of every | 


part. Does it not seem almost inconceivable | 


that a secure founda- 
tion should have 
been afforded any- 
where for the slow 
and orderly growth 
of human civilisa- 
tion? Yonder, ona 
spur projecting from 
the front of that 
nearest inland ridge, 
are three vast frag- 
ments of granite, 
pitched down there 
hundreds of miles 
from their original 
bed. They were 
dropped from the 
base of an iceberg as 
it grounded on that 
slope, when none 
except the highest 
peaks over there 
rose above the 
ocean. Great Bri- 
tain was probably a 
sparsely scattered 
archipelago __ then. 
How many times 
it has undergone a 
similar baptism who 
can tell? Then in 
one age it has been 
frozen with an Arc- 
tic winter, and in 
another burnt with 
a tropical summer. 
Yet the eternal 
power who “ work- 
eth all things according to the counsel of 
His own will, has fixed the relations of 
land and water, and the changes of climate, 
so that thousands of years of growth have 
been afforded to human institutions. And 
till that time spoken of in Revelation, when 
“the mystery of God shall be finished,” we 
rest in the psalmist’s faith on Him who has 
“ fixed the earth on her foundations.” 

It seems that the sacred writer also thought | 
of the vast changes the earth had seen in 





| waters stood above the mountains.” The 
reference does not seem to be to the Deluge, 
but to the condition of things implied in the 


Mosaic account of the second day of creation, 


| above the firmament,” but the dry land had 
not yet appeared. This is not quite the way 
in which a professor 


the matter. But, as 
we have observed, 
it was the power of 
God and not the 
history of the earth 
that most interested 
the psalmist. This 
rock on which I sit, 
and all the expanse 
of land behind me, 
have been covered 
with a rolling flood. 
Scientific imagina- 
tion pictures the 
land slowly rising 
century by century, 
till at last soft banks 
and marshy shallows 
peered above the 
surface. Higher and 
higher it rose, while 
meantime water and 
weather dug the 
shallows into deeper 
valleys and carved 
the eminences into 
mountain _—sranges. 

he higher rose the 
hills, the more the 
torrents gathered 
force, and, swollen 
by winter snows and 
dark with thunder- 
storms that shook 
the land, they poured 
in sweeping deluges 
to the sea, scooping out the dells and glens 
now fringed with ferns and flowers. But to 
the eye of the contemplative psalmist all this 
long process is foreshortened into a swift 
miracle of Divine command. “ At thy rebuke 
they fled ; at the voice of thy thunder they 
hasted away. Up among the mountains, 
down among the valleys,* they go unto the 








* This seems preferable to the authorised version ; unless, 
indeed, the marginal reading is better still. Certainly the 
psalmist did not make water run up hill. 


| when “the waters under the firmament” had | 
| been divided from “the waters which were | 


of geology would put | 
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place which thou hast founded for them. 
Thou hast set a bound that they may not 


the earth.” God has imposed His peace on 
the strife of land and sea until His pur- 
poses in the history of mankind be accom- 








plished. 

Then follows an idyllic picture of rock and 
| stream, and shy wild creatures, and twittering 
| birds, and waving trees. I know many a yet 
|lonely glen behind that mountain coast where 
moss-fed runlets gather into rills, and glide 
by bushy slopes into the brawling stream. 
And then by rocky falls the stream tumbles 
and bubbles till it is hushed in that broad 
estuary covered now 
by the shining tide. 
Of something like 
this the psalmist was 
thinking when he 
said, “ He sendeth the 
springs into the val- 
leys whichrun among 
the hills.” But nature 
was more untamed 
where he dwelt. To 
people brought up in 
towns nothing gives a 
more startling sense 
of being alone with 
nature than, when up 
among the mountain 
recesses, tomeet some 
wild, wide-eyed crea- 
ture gliding from 
cover to cover. No 
such experience is 
possible about here. 
But when lost one 
evening amongst the 
wooded mountains of 
the Hartz, the sha- 
dowy form of a stag 
Stealing in the half- 
light from tree to tree gave mea weird sense of 
unjustifiable intrusion into nature’s sacred soli- 
tudes. The psalmist was familiar with such 
scenes. “ They give drink to every beast of the 
field ; the wild asses quench their thirst. By 
them shall the fowls of the heaven have their 
habitation, which sing among the branches.” 
Surely this devout poet loved his solitary 
rambles amongst the Judzean hills, by the 
swift, brief torrents of the spring, under pen- 
dent branches of the solemn cedar, beside 
quiet pools where wild creatures gathered to 
drink. And after the early or the later rain, 
when he looked round on the bright verdure, 
the dripping trees, the glad delight of living 





pass over; that they turn not again to cover | 





things, he lifted his eyes in thankfulness to) 
heaven and sang, “He watereth the hills| 
from his chambers, the earth is satisfied with | 
the fruit of thy works.” Another scripture} 
writer saw nature in a different mood. To) 
him nothing appeared satisfied. The inces-| 
sant movement of all things seemed aimless 
and weary. Why should the sun be for ever 
rising and setting? Why should the wind 
be whirling about continually? “All the! 
rivers run into the sea,” he said, “yet the| 
sea is not full; unto the place from whence | 
the rivers come, thither they return again. | 
All things are full of labour; man cannot! 
utter it; the eye is not satisfied with seeing | 
nor the ear filled with | 
hearing.” It is not for | 
me here toexplain the 
difference of tone be- 
tween this passage 
and my psalm. There 
is a reason for it, of 
course. But I only 
note the fact of a dif- 
ference. ‘This ever- 
lasting round of God’s 
waterworks, sea and 
skyand mountain and 
valley, mountain and_| 
valley and sea and) 
sky, provoke no sense | 
of weary monotony in | 
this psalmist. I am 
not sure that he ap- 
prehended this cir- 
culation of water so 
clearly asthe preacher 
in Ecclesiastes. But 
at least there is no 
monotony to him in 
tinkling springs and 
falling water, and re- 
current rains ever 
needing to be re- 
newed. “The earth is satisfied ”—held quiet 
through very completeness of joy—“ with the 
fruit of thy works.” And that seems the placid | 
testimony of all nature around me as I sit here, 
while the Sabbath evening bell begins tosound. 
The waters heave like the breathing of a deep 
|content. The sun, “rejoicing like a strong | 
| man,” seems exultant, not in his own splendour, | 
| but in his power to give light and life. The’ 
fields and hills look up with bright glad faces | 
to their friend. And oh, if there were no town 
below, haunted by blighted health, and frivo- 
| lous vice, and anxious hearts, what would there 

| be to dispute the words, “ the earth is satisfied 
| with the fruit of thy works”? (Zo be continued.) 
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THE CAPTAIN OF 


OUR SALVATION. 


A Lap Sermon in a Porkshire Dale. 


HAT sermon can never entirely go out | 

of my memory. There are words and | 

tones that lay hold of the heart for ever, | 

marking off periods of the life which lies | 

behind us, again and again forgotten, but | 

recalled with pleasure all our life long, by | 
some trifling event. 

It was late in September, in Yorkshire, in 
one of the least frequented of its many little 
frequented, pleasant dales, on a splendid 
Sunday, and in a little square, stone, roadside 
chapel, standing midway between two villages, 
that, many years ago, I heard a plain working- 
man preach the sermon of which I speak. 
To its earnest, realistic tone, it may be, it 
owed its power to change that ugly little 
chapel into one of the places of my life. The 
seats were not comfortable, the singing was 
not worthy of the reputation of Yorkshire 
singing, yet that morning’s service, or rather 
that morning’s sermon, can be recalled at 
will whenever its text is heard. The text 
was, “ The Captain of our salvation.” 

“ Now, lads, you mustn’t think when I 
talk to ye about t’ Captain of our salvation 
‘at He’s ought like t’ captains ’at ye sees 
a-swaggering about barrack towns. There’s 
many a lad ’at’s made a sad foo’ of hissel’, 
an’ shamed an’ disgraced his poor mother. 
His father is a rich man; lives, maybe, at 
t’ hall, to which we’ve all been tought to look 
up. Well, just because his father is a rich 
man, t’ bad lad’s sent into t’ army to be a’ 
officer, and everybody’s reight glad when he’s 
gone. He stops away fra his native village 
an’ t’ hall where he was born, for many 
a year, an’ then he comes home again, 
with brass helmet on his head, an’ a horse’s 
tail stuck in ’t, a red coat, white breeches, 
black polished boots, spurs, and a sword. 
He goes clanking along t’ streets, making 
every goamless thing stare at him. That’s 
what ye think on, maybe, when I says a ‘ Cap- 
tain.’ But it’s none of that sort of captain 
’at I am a-talking about. No, not a bit of it. 

*T’ Captain ’at I’m a-speaking about was 
born in a mansion—that as God lives in— 
t’ mansion of glory. He was t’ eldest son, too ; 
but nobody was ashamed of Him. He never 
did ought as anybody need be ashamed on. 
When they wanted a Captain for our salva- 
tion they didn’t choose Him to be it be- 
cause He was a disgrace to t’ town in which 
He lived. No, no! that wasn’t it. Every- 
body as knowed Him was proud on Him. 





He was spotless, and without blemish or 
any such thing. There was no guile found 
in His mouth. All t’ angels i’ heaven looked 
up to Him, and all t’ angels 1’ heaven were 
rare and sorry when they heard He had to 
go away fra His Father’s house to fight for 
human salvation. They all followed Him to 
t’ door, and they all sent down to t’ world 
their idea of what was coming 7’ a song of 
‘Glad tidings of great joy.’ It seems as they 
all hung about t’ mansion gates waiting till 
He came back again, and it was a great day 
in the sight of God Hissel’ when this Son, 
this well-beloved Son, this only Son, came 
back again. ‘Then they welcomed Him 
home with garlands, with trumpets, with 
shoutings. There were rare goings on, an’ 
they sung, ‘Lift up yer heads, O ye gates, 
and the King of glory shall come in!’ Well, 
then, when we think of a captain, one of 
t? captains folk stares at when they see ’em 
walking through t’ street, we are not think- 
ing of t’ right sort of captain. 

“Then, again, this Captain came not for 
t’ sake of being a captain, but for t’ sake of 
fighting. He came to fight our great enemy, 
t? devil. People says as there is no devil; 
very wise people, doubtless—i’ their way ; 
but I says, then what for did t’ Lord Jesus 
come, knowing what He was about? If He 
came to conquer t’ devil, it’s plain as there’s 
adevil toconquer. An’ it caps me how it is 
’at some on ’hem can have lived so long an’ 
not know yet who it is’at’s been a-melling on 
’em now and then. Well, lads, this devil 
goes, about seeking whom he may devour. 
He desires to have ye an’ me; he desired 
to have Peter of old; an’ t’ Lord Jesus, He 
comes in between t’ devil an’ them as ’ll 
have Him as their captain, an’ He says ‘ No’ 
to t’ devil as wants to get at ’em. ‘No, 


it’s ower my dead body as ye goes to mell | 


of these.’ ‘That’s t’ way wi’ them as is a back 
of Him. And what I want ye to see is this: 
there’s but one safe place for us i’ all this 
world, an’ that’s a’ back of the Lord Jesus 
Christ. ‘Follow me!’ What does that 
mean? Geta’ back of me. 

“ Some of you young chaps think as it’s a 
cowardly thing to get a’ back of Jesus. ‘It’s 
not the manly thing,’ ye.say. 
It’s a braver thing than getting a’ back of yer 
own pride. ‘T” first thing t’ Captain of salva- 
tion has to do is, to get at men as is skulk- 
ing a’ back of Pride. So, ye must be a’ back 


But yer wrong. | 
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o’ somebody : a’ back o’ t’ devil’s friend, yer 
pride, or a’ back of God’s friend, t’ Lord Jesus. 
Pride says, looking at t’ Lord, just what t’ 
Lord says looking at t’ devil: ‘It’s ower 
my dead body as ye gets at these.’ 
all alike cowards, if that be all; we're all 
a’ back of some’at. But we’re no cowards ; 
every soldier fights fra t’ back of some’at, if 
he can ; an’ what I say is, Jesus is t’ one as 
we're to look to. 
damnation. 
the Lord.’ 
“Some folks like to look into t’ Lord’s face ; 
they don’t like this ‘following.’ 
when t’ battle’s over. But we shall see His 
face i’ heaven, and nothing but His face; on 
earth we are to follow Him. We see ?’ 
Leader 1’ heaven face to face, but on earth 
it’s face to back. That’s t’ way t’ proces- 
sion moves. We are to follow behind Him. 


“‘ This salvation is a big business, an’ we’re | 


to look hard at t? Captain of it, an’ to know 
that as long as we're following Him, if He 
does not fall, we cannot fall; as long as He 
does not die, we cannot die. ‘ As I live, ye 
shall live also.’ There’s but one safe place 
in all t’ world, an’ that’s following Jesus ; 
that’s the path of victory. He shouts ‘I have 
overcome!’ We shout, ‘ We follow Thee!’ 


*“ Now, to-day, I want to know if any of | 


ye are going to ’list in t’ regiment of which 
t’ Lord Jesus Christ is t’ captain. An’ my 
advice is, get into it, an’ stick in it, There 
will not be one soul as has done that who, at 
t’ last day, will not be with t’ Captain where 
He is. Not one shall be found wanting— 
that’s t’ word—-who’lists in His service. He 
keeps a book for His soldiers, and enrolls 
’em there, and He calls t’ book ‘t’ Lamb’s 
book of life.’ He stands up to-day ’listing. 
He calls to all men, ‘Come unto me.’ He 
says, ‘He will 7 no wise cast ye out.’ 
Most captains have a standard of height; a 
man must be so many feet, and so many 
inches, or he cannot get into that captain’s 
regiment. But it isn’t so with Jesus Christ. 
Ye stand up to the measure, but ye cannot 
reach it. ‘Well,’ he says, ‘never mind; 
come along, I’ll i’ no wise cast ye out.’ Most 


captains when they admit any to their regi- | 


ment have a standard of health ; they sound 
a man’s chest, they try his heart, they feel 
his pulse, and if he doesn’t come up to 
t’ medical requirements they turn him away. 
But t’ Lord Jesus, He does not. He says, | 
‘Ye may be unsound, ye may have a bad 
heart, ye may be weak 7’ spirit, but I’ll i’ no 
wise cast ye out;’ [then looking to the 
corner where the school children were] He | 


So we're | 


Pride is t’ captain of our | 
So says I to Pride, ‘I’m in for | 


So do I, | 


| has no standard of age. ‘There is no captain 
but this as says he'll admit little children to 
his service. Yes, He’ll have ye, my little 
lads and lasses. Yer very young, some on 
ye; ye scarce know your letters; but He 
| doesn’t want reading afore He’ll pass ye into 
| His army. As ye cannot be too young 
| [turning to the congregation again], so ye 
| cannot be too old. ‘There’s no captain but 
this Captain as’ll take tottering old age into 
his service. Yer, some of ye, getting old, 
| t’ day is nearly done wi’ ye, but ye may all 
‘list, done as ye are, as soldiers of Jesus; 
He'll i’ zo wise cast ye out. 

‘An’ what’s t’ reason, lads, for all this ? 
T’ reason is ’at He ’lists His soldiers that He 
may be their defence, their conquest, their 
wisdom, their righteousness—that He may 
be their everything ; and t’ morea man wants, 
| t’ more he Zacks, t more does t’ Captain wel- 
come him, and protect him from them as 
would mell of him. And, mark ye, it’s 
them a’ back of Him, and them only, as He 
can defend. He says to us, ‘Come a’ back 
o’ me. Get behind!’ What does he mean 
by this ‘Follow me, follow me?’ Well, it’s 
this. Most captains don’t go fighting the’rsel’s, 
but send their armies to fight, but t’ Lord 
| Jesus fights, does it Hissel’. T’ Lord Jesus has 
none of the’r a-de-chomps! No,t’ Lord does 
His own work. He needs no followers to 
do it for Him. We come to Hin, not so 
much to fight as to be fighted for; not so 
much to go and do what He commands us, 
as to follow where He leads us; and if we ever 
get to heaven, we shall get there all through 
Him. And as we look up into His face, we 
| shall all say, ‘Not unto us, not unto us, O 
Lord, but unto Thy name, be all t’ glory.’ 

“ Will any of you join t’ Lord’sarmy? I’m 
a ‘listing corporal. Will any of you ’list? 
This great soldier ’ll fight for ye all t’ foes 
|’at war against yer soul. Just follow Him, 
| do nought else, an’ that ’Il give ye deliverance. 
| Of many of t’ sins an’ ’t sorrows an’ snares 
|*at He saves us from, we'll know no more 
| than Peter knowed about t’ devil as t’ Lord 
| told him desired to have him. I’ this life, 
maybe, we'll know no more about t’ foes 
‘at following Him saves us fra than Peter 
knowed about that foe. But when we get 
to heaven we'll know then, for we'll know 
as we're known. Yes, bless the Lord! 





| though we knew not while t’ battle went on 


we'll know right well when it’s all over. 


‘When this passing world is done, 

When has sunk yon radiant sun, 
Then, Lord, shall I fully know, 

Not till then, how much I owe. 


B. W. G. 
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AN APRIL SONG. 
“He hath made everything beautiful in His season,””—Ecc es. iii. 11. 


YEG April comes in, like a bright Cupid-boy, 
All sparkling and dancing with radiant joy, 

His dimpled cheeks kissed with the breeze’s faint sigh, 

Love’s smile on his lip, and Love’s tear in his eye. 


The dear earth outstretches her soft, gentle arms, 

To welcome the son of her loveliest charms, 

And the sky and the sea are all song and all dance, 
With the happiness caught from the spring’s first glance. 


The young birds are learning their sweet summer song, 
The old ones are teaching them all the day long, 

And the rivulets quietly laugh to themselves, 

While the wood nymphs coquet with the shy forest elves. 


The blue sky is piled up with clouds of pure white, 
Which burnish to gold in the sun’s mellow light, 
As he peers from behind a glittering streak, 

Like a merry child playing at hide-and-seek. 


The sea comes with a romp, and he kisses the land 
Where wet shells lie sparkling along the salt sand, 

And great purple shadows flit over the ocean, 

‘Till the whole deep is rocked with a grand silent motion, 


The Easter-tide earth in her gayest is drest, 

And womanlike, blushes at looking her best, 

For thousands of daisies shine white on her bosom, 
And her hair is all rippling with feathery blossom. 


Her Love gazes down from his heaven-blue skies, 

And weeps his bright tears on her violet eyes, 

While she rests her soft cheek against pillows of posics, 
Anemones, cowslips, and creamy primroses. 


The air is all sweet with the incense of flowers, 

And cool with the fragrance of freshening showers, 
And bright with the radiance the sunbeams are flinging, 
And laden with hopes which the spring-tide is bringing. 


And the world’s very self seems a full living song, 
Whose music flows clear, and melodious and strong, 
While heaven’s endless arches the echoes rehearse 
Till the anthem resounds through the whole universe. 


The joy is scarce less when the brief day is done ; 
The nodding flowers drop off to sleep one by one, 
But the waters still dance, and the breezes still play, 
As fondly as ever they did in the day : 


While the earth to her innocent slumber lies down, 

Like a gay queen tired out just with wearing her crown ; 

But her Heaven still whispers his love in her ear, 

And her eyelid still shines with his diamond tear. 
GENEVIEVE M. I. IRONS. 
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THE WRONG SIDE OF LIFE. 


By SARAH DOUDNEY, AvuTHOoR OF “ STEPPING STONES,” ETC. 





CHAPTER V.— SWEET AND SERVICEABLE.” 


4 
HERE are certain persons who seem sent 
into the world for the purpose of being 
leant upon; and it is worthy of note that 
such are by no means unhappy beings. They 
may grumble a little sometimes, perhaps, 
when a brother happens to lean harder than 


usual, or when a new hand takes hold of the | 


sturdy arm: but on the whole they are very 
well contented with their lot. 
strong, and they like to make use of their 
strength. They give their aid now and then, 
it may be, with a sort of good-humoured 
contempt for the weakness that requires it ; 
and these are, possibly, the commonest kind 
of helpers. But there are others, equally con- 
scious of strength, who yield their support 
with the solemn conviction that God has 
ordained them to serve their brethren in this 
way. They do not cry out, “ What right has 
this man to lean on me?” They say humbly, 
““T possess the power of holding him up; 
and it is a power intrusted to me from 
above.” 

Alison Cope was one of those who looked 
upon herself as an appointed helper. But 
she knew, too, that there is a wide difference 
between lending an arm to a feeble com- 
panion and taking him upon one’s back. It 
is our own fault sometimes when a friend 
develops into an Old Man of the Sea, and 
makes us groan and stagger under his weight. 
He might have walked by our side, but in 
our blind good-nature we set him on our 
shoulders; he asked only to lean upon us 
while the way was rugged, and we carried 
him over rough places and smooth. 
thus we find ourselves saddled with a selfish 
tyrant, who clings to us with all the obstinacy 


of a weak nature, and has to be dislodged at | 


last with anger and violence. We leave him 
lying by the roadside and go our way, fol- 
lowed by his maledictions and vowing to 
ourselves that we will be deaf in future to all 
entreaties for assistance. 

In her school days Alison had beena little 
prone to go to the extreme of helpfulness. 


More than once Miss Gloster’s watchfulness | 


had saved her from Sinbad’s fate, for there 
are always plenty of Old Men of the Sea to be 
found in every large school. The teacher 
saw that the very nobleness of the girl’s 


nature would lead her into blunders, and she | 
strove to save her from that inevitable sour- | 


VIII. nus. 


They are | 


And | 


ing and hardening which are the results of 
early mistakes. 
Alison was, perhaps, all the more eager to 
lavish help because no one had had any need 
of her at home. Always thwarted, always 
| misunderstood, always called useless and 
blundering, the girl had been feverishly 
anxious to prove that she could be really a 
serviceable creature ; and so willing was she 
| to bear any load that might be heaped upon 
her, that she encumbered herself with all the 
duties that the lazy ones chose to leave un- 
done. But there was no girl in the school 
who left so vivid an impression on the minds 
of her companions ; and it is not too much 
to say that her noble unselfishness shamed 
many a selfish soul into a self-sacrifice. 

It was not in Pauline’s nature to lean 
heavily on anybody; but there is a way of 
helping people without letting them know 
that they are helped. Mrs. Montrose had 
resolutely shaken off her listlessness and 
languor, and had become a most busy and 
devoted mother. “ Too devoted,” said some 
of the very neighbours who had once blamed 
her for taking too little interest in her chil- 
dren. Why did she sit, hour after hour, 
toiling at the children’s garments, and mend- 
ing their stockings as diligently as any poor 
woman in the village? When Pauline heard 
these remarks she was wont to say quietly 
that she was content to be numbered amongst 
the poor women. She was not rich, and she 
chose to do her own needlework, instead of 
paying others to do it for her. 

Moreover, the neighbours little guessed 
what a solace that commonplace work was. 
It seemed to Pauline sometimes as if she 
were mending the worn places in her own 
heart as she darned the holes in the stock- 
ings. It was possible, she thought, for people 
| to neglect their lives as well as their hose— 
| leaving all the common duties undone, and 
| letting the threadbare spots go unmended 
until there was utter ruin and waste. That 
was just how she had been neglecting her 
| own life till God’s voice made itself heard in 
| her soul, and she had set herself to do right 
in His eyes. So while she seemed to be lay- 
ing thread upon thread, she was really making 
a strong network of wisdom and comfort to 
cover the gaps that sorrow had wrought. 

But, although the mother was still the idol 
of her children, they gave her more rest than 
she had enjoyed for many a day. Alison 
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had the art of drawing them off Pauline at | 
the right moment. She saw at once when | 
Mrs. Montrose’s strength was giving way, and | 
instantly relieved her from the clamour of | 
shrill voices and the clasp of clinging arms. 

And when the lessons were over, and the 
busy tongues were silenced for the night, 
Pauline found the comfort that a good woman | 
always finds in a suitable companion of her | 
own sex. They are not the best kind of 
women who care nothing for the society of 
womankind. 

Graham, coming in sometimes after a 
tedious flirtation with village belles, would 
feel that he had entered a more wholesome 
atmosphere, and would take his share in the 
conversation with the consciousness that it 
had been going on very well without him. 
It was a relief to find himself in the presence 
of a woman who was not trying to fascinate 
him. 

No one knew how much good seed was 
sown in the long talks on those summer 
nights. It was very precious seed, and, 
although it fell among the tares of Graham’s 
heart, it sprang up—a blade of wheat here 
and there amidst the weeds—to bear fruit 
another day. Often, while they talked, it was 
quiet out of doors; the tourists had gone 
home, the villagers had done their day’s work, 
and the old castle was left to the evening wind 
and moonlight. 

It was “in the cool of the day” that the 
Lord’s voice called to Adam in the garden, 
and said unto him, “ Where art thou ?” And 
how many sons of Adam have heard the same 
voice at the self-same hour, and have striven 
to turn a deaf ear to the call? As Graham 
sat in the cottage porch with the rose-petals 
falling round him, and the soft night breeze 
sighing to the sycamores, he heard the call 
again and again. ‘‘ Where art thou?” the 
voice asked him; and his heart answered, 
“T am still in the ‘ far country,’ but there is 
a mighty famine in the land, anc I begin to be 
in want.” And with that want there came also 
a vague yearning for the sight of the Father’s 
face, and a faint desire for home and rest. 

He had found out, by certain unmistakable | 
signs, that Pauline was no more a wanderer | 
in the “far country.” In former days she | 
had been very well pleased with the world’s 
ways, and had rather prided herself on the 
part she played in its gaieties. But now there 
was a change, and although she had by no 
means lost her interest in the things that 
used to give her delight, they were no longer 
the chief things in her mind. She had crossed 
the boundary line that separates the King’s 





| but this was not an easy thing to do. 


| wanted,” Mrs. Montrose replied. 


realms from the land of strangers, and was 
happy in her new life. 

But there was neither cant in her words 
nor sanctimoniousness in her looks, and her 
whole manner was free from the faintest shade 
of self-righteousness. Had it been other- 
wise, Graham would have attacked her with- 
out mercy. 

He saw also that the two women had a way 
of strengthening each other, and sometimes 
he overheard snatches of talk that revealed 
the very highest kind of communion. Often 
he tried to draw Alison into an argument, 
She 
would say quietly that the real hunger of the 
soul is seldom satisfied by mere theological 


discussion, and that a man who had doubts | 


about religion should carry them to some one 
more skilled than herself. Yet, for all that, 
he found she could reason when pushed to 
extremities. 

“It seems impossible to believe that Miss 
Cope is a new-comer,” he said to Pauline 
one day. “We must have known her in the 
spirit long ago, else why does she seem so 
familiar ?” 

‘¢ Just because she was the very friend we 
‘“ There 
was a gap in our lives, and she has come to 
fill it.” 

“She has done you good, Pauline,” he 
went on. “You are looking quite like your 
old self. I am beginning to think there is 
something infectious in perfect contentment. 
Miss Cope is the most perfectly contented 
person I have ever seen.” 

*‘And yet she has by no means an easy 
life,” said Pauline. “ I’m afraid the children 


are very troublesome sometimes; and her | 


salary is not so good as it ought to be.” 
“No matter what kind of life it is, she 
enjoys it,” declared Graham. 


excitement. 
duties are enough for her. And yet, some- 
how, she doesn’t exasperate me with her good- 
ness, as Aunt Adelaide always did. There is 
a certain kind of goodness that shows up 
other people’s badness ; but Miss Cope’s good- 
ness is not of that kind.” 

“Don’t you ever wonder why she has 


| never married ?” Pauline asked. 


“No, I don’t,” said Graham _ bluntly. 
“ She could not be very easily suited, I fancy. 
There are women who will pluck the fruit 
that grows just inside the gate, and there are 
others who go to the very end of the garden 
without finding anything worth gathering.” 

“ But there is always some fruit to be found 


“She is one 
of those rare women who don’t require any | 
Her books, her work, and her 
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that is worth gathering. If you think there 
is nobody good enough for Miss Cope, you 
are unconscionably hard on your own sex.” 

“I did not go so far as to say there was 
nobody good enough for her,” responded 
|Graham, with a touch of irritability in his 
tone. “I merely meant to imply that some 
women are more easily satisfied than others.” 

“ Ah,” said Pauline thoughtfully, “I have 
seen a very good woman intensely true to a 
very bad man.” 

“But she could not have believed him bad 
when she began to love him,” cried Graham. 
| She must have seen the fair side of his 
| character at first; and, doubtless, that cha- 
racter had its fair side. I don’t think, Pauline, 
that a really good and noble woman could 
love any one who was utterly worthless ; her 
instincts would be too fine for that. But 
when I talk of goodness in a woman, remem- 
ber I don’t mean that feminine sweetness 
which so often passes for goodness, and is 
very charming in its way. I mean some- 
thing that will stand a great deal of stern 
testing.” 

He had spoken with more earnestness than 
was usual with him. 
together in the little drawing-room, but it was 
one of those days when an out-of-door life 
seems more desirable than any ease and 
luxury that can be had by staying in the 
house. The morning had been spent by 
Graham in lounging about the village, and 
reading the daily paper; it was afternoon 
now, and the shadows were beginning to 
lengthen. The summer had just begun to 
wane ; a golden calm had taken the place of 
sultry sunshine. Children were eagerly hunt- 
ing for the first blackberries that ripened on 
the stunted hedges; gardeners were taking 
basketfuls of green figs from the prolific old 
gardens of Castleport. It was a time of ripe- 
ness and completion—a period of gathering 
and storing ; a busy yet tranquil season of 
plenty and peace. 

Pauline was writing a letter when Graham 
came into the room, but she had put down 
her pen and entered into conversation will- 
ingly enough. When he had come to the 
end of his long speech, he rose and walked 
hastily out-of-doors. 

His sister took up the pen again, wrote a 
few words, and paused. 
talked so earnestly, and why had he gone 
away in a hurry, like a man who was impa- 
tient to be alone with his own thoughts ? 





To acertain extent her brother had always | 
| saw him stretched lazily on his favourite 


been a puzzle to Pauline. Again and again 


she had heard him called selfish, vain, and | 





They were sitting | 


Why had Graham | 


indolent to the last degree; and, in spite of 
her true sisterly love, she could not but admit 
that he really had these faults. But, then, it 
was often evident that he, too, was acquainted 
with all his own bad qualities, and despised 
them with all his heart. Yet, while he hated 
them, they mastered him. Graham was a 
man who loved good, but was overcome by 
evil. 

For a few minutes she sat and pondered 
over his character, and then her thoughts 
came back to the unfinished letter on the 
table before her. It is a pleasant thing to 
write a letter when one knows that every line 
will be read and re-read with deep interest ; 
and Pauline thoroughly enjoyed her task. 

As she wrote on, Graham and his concerns 
entirely faded out of her mind. She was 
writing to one who had been the dearest 
friend of her husband, and was the appointed 
guardian of her children, and she knew that 
the most trifling details of her daily life would 
be of importance to Major Templeford. He 
had pleaded for long letters, that should tell 
him everything about herself and the little 
ones ; he was eager to know all the every- 
day sayings and doings of that quiet house- 
hold in Meadow Cottage. If new friends 
entered the domestic circle he would fain 
have them described to him, that he might 
form some idea of the new influences brought 
to bear upon the family. If any trouble 


| disturbed the home peace, he put forward 


his claim to share it. If any want were felt, 
it was his wish to be told what it was, that he 
might find out a way of supplying it. 

To a friend so faithful and so sympa- 
thizing, Pauline could open her heart with- 
out reserve, and no one on earth was so 
thoroughly acquainted with her inner life as 
Vere Templeford. This man, thousands of 
miles away, in India, knew her far more 
intimately than the neighbours who saw her 
week after week, and were always ready to 
discuss her affairs with each other. He had 
known of the darkness that had long en- 
veloped her soul in its loneliness, and had 
stretched out spiritual hands to help her in 
her need. And he had seen, just as plainly 
as if he had been by her side, the daylight 
stealing back into her path, and the gradual 
return of hope and cheerfulness. 

As she wrote her face brightened, and there 
was an unconscious smile on her lips. She 
was no longer in the dim little drawing-room 
ot the cottage ; her spirit had wandered away 
to Major Templeford’s bungalow, and she 


couch, after the day’s duties were ended, 
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poring over his English letters with grave 
satisfaction. She could remember every ex- 
pression of the dark, handsome face that 
Charlie Montrose had loved ; she could re- 
call every tone of the deep voice that her 
husband had always longed to hear when he 
lay in sickness and pain. 

She had finished the letter and was putting 
it into an envelope when the children ran 
in from their afternoon walk. Janet came 
to her side for a kiss, and stood looking 
while she wrote the address. 

“ To Major Templeford, mother,” she said. 
“ Did you put in plenty of love from me?” 

* And from me?” asked Mabel, dancing 
up to the table. 

“ Yes, children,” Pauline answered. “‘ And 
I told him that I let you take a peep at your 
gold bangles every Saturday night before 
going to bed.” 

“ Wasn’t it good of him to send us those 
lovely bangles!” cried Janet. ‘ Miss Cope 
says she once saw some like them in an old 
curiosity shop in the West-end; but they 
couldn’t have been so handsome as ours.” 

When shall we be old enough to wear 
them?” inquired Mabel anxiously. 

‘* Not for many years yet, dear,” her mother 
replied. 

“ How tiresome it is that we grow up so 
slowly,” sighed the child. “It takes a long 
while for a little girl to grow into a woman, 
and a short time for a young woman to grow 
into an old one; that’s what Fenton says.” 

“The first mile of a journey always seems 
the longest,” said Pauline ; “ but the time for 
wearing bangles will soon come, though it 
seems far off at present. What have you 
done with Miss Cope?” 

‘She left us at the gate,” answered Janet. 
“We wanted to come indoors, and she said 
she would roam about the castle till tea- 
time.” 

“Have you seen anything of your uncle 
Graham ? ” 

“We saw him in the distance, strolling in 
the field. Now, mother, you won’t write any 
more letters? Let us have a good long talk 
before tea.” 


CHAPTER VI.—A SLIP. 

As the afternoon wore on the stillness 
of the day deepened, and Alison, as she 
approached the castle, was walking in a 
golden atmosphere that gave a dreamy charm 
to all the objects around her. Passing 
through the old Norman gateway, she turned 
to the left and advanced, through another 
grim entrance, into the citadel. Strange to 





| 


say, there were no tourists to be seen prowl- | 
ing about the place; not a solitary figure | 
haunted the banqueting-hall; not a single | 
artist studied the warm lights that poured | 
through the broken window-arches and | 
touched the grassy floors here and there. | 
Alison lingered among the ruined chambers | 
for a little while, and then ascended a long | 
flight of stone steps, leading from the ground | 
to the summit of the surrounding wall. | 

Turning her back upon the great tower, | 
which rises more than a hundred feet above | 
the mound on which it rests, she took her 
way along the top of the north wall. There 
the footing was safe enough ; the edge of the | 
mouldering parapet was protected on the 
inner side by a stout wooden fence, and she | 
paused to lean her arms upon the rail and | 
look down into the court below. The ivy | 
was in flower, masses of dark greenery caught 
the slanting sunbeams, and glistened with a | 
sombre glory. A soft mellow light filled the | 
green courtyard and the ruined buildings | 
around it, some rich with the quaint sculp- | 
ture of early days, others mere frames of 
massive stone, half hidden by weeds and 
grasses. The rugged outlines of the walls 
stood out darkly against the hazy sky of | 
autumn; the silence was unbroken by the| 
faintest sound of life. 

Some minutes passed before Alison lifted 
her arms from the rail and continued her | 
course along the wall towards the north-east 
tower. A sudden impulse moved her to) 
mount the winding turret-stair; but she | 
ascended slowly, setting her feet upon the 
worn steps with caution, and coming safely | 
to the first landing-place. Here a gap, that 
was once a doorway, opened into the shell 
of a chamber, without roof or floor, but still 
keeping the remains of decorated windows. 
Scarcely knowing whither she was going or 
what she was doing, Alison Cope had lighted 
upon the most perilous spot in the whole 
ruined castle. 

Standing on the ledge outside the door- | 
way she looked down into a deep gulf of 
profound gloom, made still darker by the | 
shrubs that had taken root in the stone-work 
and spread their thick clusters of foliage over 
the masonry. It was as dismal a place as 
was ever described in the pages of old 
romances, and for years afterwards that fear- 
ful depth was seen by Alison in her dreams. 

The ledge on which’ she stood was two or 
three feet in breadth, and widened at the 
base of a fragment of stairway which was on 
the right side of the door and went up, as 
the children said, to nowhere. Only a few 
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steps remained, and these were thickly 
carpeted with moss. 

On the broken stones above these steps, 
there was one mossy tuft that looked greener 
and more velvety than any that was to be 
seen elsewhere. Out of the centre of this 
naturai cushion sprang an exquisite fern, so 
delicate in form and so beautiful in hue that 
the eye was charmed by it at once. Look- 
ing begets longing; and it almost seemed 
that some malignant fairy had set the dainty 
morsel of green in this dangerous spot to 
lure rash mortals to destruction. 

Alison was venturesome by nature, light 
of foot, and brave of heart. It seemed to 
her a very easy task to climb two or three 
ruined steps and take possession of the fern 
in its cushion. Pauline and the children 
delighted in green things, and they would 
rejoice over her prize. 

Always quick in carrying out an intention, 
she ascended the steps without hesitating a 
moment. There was, she believed, a piece 
of firm ground sufficient for sure foothold 
between herself and the terrible gulf. She 
had no fear of that giddiness which often 
seizes those who are near the brink of a 
precipice ; her nerves were perfectly steady ; 
her limbs were strong. An enterprise which 
might be perilous for many, would be safe 
and simple for her. 

She climbed the steps, stretched out her 
hand and pulled the mossy cushion from its 
resting place. The little fern stood upright 
in the tuft, firm and uninjured; it was a 
treasure to be carefully guarded. Holding 
it securely in her left hand she descended 
the steps backwards, fearlessly, and yet with 
due caution. 

She had gained the bottom of the steps 
when her foot slipped and the ground seemed 
to be sliding under her. The soil upon the 
old stones was moist with autumn damps ; 
and having once slipped she could not recover 
her footing. 

One or two desperate efforts were made 
in vain. Thenina moment she was hanging 
helplessly over the gulf, and clinging with 
despairing strength to the rough stone-work 
that befriended her in this awful need. There 
could be no fear of her support giving way— 
it was steadfast as a rock ; but how long could 
she continue to hold’on ? 

There was an instant’s pause; a swift 
taking-in of the full horror of her situation ; 
then a loud ringing cry, which was an appeal 
for help both to God and man. It was a 
sound which bore no sort of resemblance to 
Alison’s natural voice, and was as shrill and 


| piercing as the scream of a wild bird. The 
silence that followed it was more terrible than 
| words can say. 

The peculiar stillness of the afternoon, the 
quiet shadows and calm golden lights, seemed 
to add to the anguish of the moment. It 
would have been easier to die, as many have 
| died, at sea, with the desolation of the ocean 
| around, and the clamour of winds and waves 
drowning the useless voice, than here, close 
to the dwellings of men. 

Life was very sweet to Alison. Familiar 
faces rose up before her sight, one after 
another; her little world was bright with 
simple hopes and affections; there had been 
no desire in her heart to flee away and be 
at rest. One does not want to rest while the 
hands are strong to labour, and the feet 
swift to tread the appointed way. And then, 
too, the best and holiest, ay, even the weariest, 
desire a warning voice to tell them that the 
end is near. They would fain wait peace- 
fully, like the pilgrims, by the river-side, 
until the messenger comes to them from the 
Celestial city. 

The little fern, frail cause of the disaster, 
was lying at the foot of the steps. Alison 
saw it as she clung to the stone-work, and 
vaguely recognised it as the toy for which 
she had imperilled her life. 

The piece of masonry to which she clung 
was in shape not unlike the stump of a tree. 
Her arms could clasp it firmly, and her hands 
were locked together ; her elbows and the 
upper part of her body rested on the slippery 
soil. How long would it be, she wondered, 
before her strength gave way? How many 
minutes yet remained to her? By-and-by, 
very soon, perhaps, the arms and hands 
would lose the power to grasp; and then 
would come the slackening, and the awful 
fall into the depth below. 

The stillness, so cruel and intense, was 
broken at last by a sound upon the winding 
stair within the tower. But Alison dared not 
dream that it was a footstep ; the castle and 
its grounds had been utterly deserted that 
afternoon, and it was surely too late in the 
day for a stray tourist to find his way to this 
nook. As to the villagers, they left their old 
fortress to the strangers who came to visit it, 
and seldom cared to enter the citadel them- 
selves. There was but little hope, she thought, 
that her cry would reach any human ear. 

But the sound came nearer and nearer, 
and it was assuredly a footstep. Again she 
cried, and the call had hardly escaped her 
lips when a familiar face appeared in the 
doorway of the tower. 
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| for a single instant by the sight that met his 
| eyes. 


| ground is slippery; don’t venture too near 
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was Graham Eadie who stood there, paralyzed 


Her mind had steadied itself in a 
moment, and she spoke in a very calm tone. 
“Take care, Mr. Eadie!” she said. ‘‘ The 





the edge.” 

Graham was a soldier, and the descendant | 
of along line of soldiers. Under that languid | 
manner of his, there was plenty of courage 
and daring. He acted promptly and coolly, | 
and Alison found herself drawn up gently to | 
terra firma again. 

But when, anxious to get away from the 
dangerous spot, she tried to descend the 
turret stairs, her strength was not equal to 
the occasion. Some minutes elapsed before 
she was able to make her way down to the 
north wall of the keep again, and reach the 
courtyard below. Here there was a bench, 
placed near the entrance of the ruined 
banqueting-hall for the accommodation of 
tourists, and Graham led her to the seat in 
silence. 

Leaning back and covering her face with 
her hands, she shed a few quiet tears, but 
they were soon dried. And then she lifted 
her head, and looked steadily across the 
green area towards the tower which had so 
nearly been fatal to her, while Graham 
watched her without uttering a word. 

“Did you know that I had gone into the 
castle?” she asked at last. 

“Ves,” Graham answered. “I saw you as 
I was walking in the field in front of the 
cottage, and sauntered after you. If it 
hadn’t been for old Lucas who came up and 
bored me for five minutes, I should have 
stopped you before you ventured into that 
horrible tower.” 

“And did you hear my scream?” said 
Alison, shuddering a little. 

“T heard it just as I was mounting those 
steps that lead to the top of the wall. I 
don’t know how I guessed that you had gone 
that way; my instinct guided me, I suppose. 
Iam afraid you have had a fearful shock, 
Miss Cope.” 

“JT won’t deny that I am shaken,” she 
admitted frankly. ‘“ But my own folly is to 
blame for everything. I saw a fern growing 
in the wall, and I 5 

“Don’t go over it now,” he said, gently 
touching her arm. “I wish you could 
forget it altogether.” 

She shook her head, and hid her face 
again fora moment. He saw then, for the 
first time, that one of her hands was bleed- 








ing; it had been bruised and scratched by | 
| 
| 


of the hurt. 

He took it very softly into his own, and | 
began to bind up the wound with his hand-| 
kerchief. It was, perhaps, the smallest and | 
most fragile hand that he had ever seen ; not | 
quite the hand, he fancied, that might have | 
been thought to belong to a strong-willed | 
woman like Alison Cope. For many a year, | 
Graham’s ideal woman had been a creature | 
sweet and delicate as a white rose, who 
did nothing but dress exquisitely and look 
lovely. Beauty alone was all that he had 
cared for in womankind ; but of late his ideas 
had undergone a change. 

The hand that he held pleased him well, 
not only because it was pretty in its way, 
but because it indicated a sensitiveness which | 
he had not expected to find; and it seemed 
to betoken a certain kind of weakness which 
is very winning when it is allied to strength. 
He scarcely knew why he liked to think that | 
Alison could be a little weak ; but the notion | 
certainly was pleasant to him. 

“ Poor child!” he said, with a world of 
pitying tenderness in his tone. 

Now Alison knew very well that she was 
not a child, and she also knew that the man 
by her side was an adept in the art of saying 
tender things to women. She had learned 
enough of Graham’s previous history to be 
aware that, like Gawain, he was a “ Light-of- 
love ;” but there are moments when even 
the strongest natures find a little humbug 
very sweet. Not for an instant did she 
believe that he was more tender to her than 
he would have been to any other woman 
whose life he had just saved ; but her nerves 
were sadly unstrung, and the caressing voice 
had a soothing influence. For half a minute, 
perhaps, she let her hand stay in his, and 
then gently drew it away. 

“Thank you,” she said quietly; “and 
thank you, too, for saving my life, Mr. 
Eadie.” 

She rose as she spoke, and he rose also. 

“ Are you strong enough to go home yet ?” 
he asked. 

“Yes, quite. It must be tea-time, and 
they will wonder what has become of me.” 

They went out of the courtyard together, 
and walked slowly under the grim archway 
towards the cottage. It was drawing near 
sunset, and the sky had taken warmer tints ; 
a rich dusky yellow was chasing away the 
hazy blue of the earlier day. The old house 
stripped of its roses had little beauty to 
boast of; yet both were conscious of a 
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curious liking for the place, and there came 
upon them that indescribable home-feeling 
that cannot be put into words. As Graham 
opened the small iron gate, and they trod | 
the flagged path strewn with fallen sycamore- | 
leaves, Janet ran out of the porch to meet 
them. 

“Tea has been waiting ever so long,” she 
cried. ‘ Miss Cope, did you lose yourself in 
the castle?” 

“She has hurt her hand!” said Mabel, | 
peeping over her sister’s shoulder. “ And, | 
oh, how white she is !” 

“Is anything the matter ?” Pauline asked, 
coming from the dining-room with an anxious | 
look. 

** Nothing serious,” Graham answered cheer- | 
fully. ‘Miss Cope has got a few scratches | 
and bruises—that’s all.” 

But while Alison was up-stairs in her own 
room he told the whole story of her narrow 
escape to Pauline and the children, and they 
listened with pale faces. Alison was very 
dear to all three; she had become so com- 
pletely one with them that they could scarcely 
realise how short a time she had lived in | 
their household. 

“‘T should have warned her not to go into 
the north-east tower,” said Mrs. Montrose. 
“How careless I have been! The turret 
stairway ought to have been closed long ago.” 

“It never will be closed till somebody’s | 
neck has been broken there, ma’am,” re- 
marked Fenton, who had entered while Gra- 
ham was telling his tale. “It’s not till the | 
steed is stolen that folks think of shutting the 
stable-door.” 

And then the good old servant bustled off | 
to Alison’s room with a bottle of sal-volatile, 
and was surprised to find her so composed. 
Everybody’s mind was relieved when she 
came down-stairs and took her place at the 
table, looking quite like her usual self. 

Graham did not go out that evening to 
play whist with old Captain Lucas, or talk 
nonsense with the Castleport ladies. He | 
joined the family group in the drawing-room, | 


|and smiled to think within himself that he 
| was fast developing into a domestic man. 


CHAPTER VII.—“ NEW LOVES ARE SWEET AS 
THOSE THAT WENT BEFORE.” 

Ocroger days came and went without 
storms or rains to mar their beauty; the 
autumn was a long unbroken spell of golden 
Flowers bloomed on as if they had 
forgotten that summer was over ; the fuchsia, 
always remarkably beautiful in Castleport, 
hung its deep-red tassels in every garden and 


| the place was profoundly quiet. 


| ascend them, when Graham came to her side. 


| to a pause at the fence that guarded the 


shrubbery ; the Gloire Dijon rose still languidly 
unfolded its crowded petals and revealed a 
glimpse of its sweet heart. Leaves fell slowly, | 
not in showers, but one by one, dropping, as | 
it were, at their own will, untorn by any | 
blustering wind. | 
On a November afternoon, when her little | 
pupils had gone to a children’s party, Alison | 
strolled out of the cottage alone, and took | 


| her way once more to the courtyard of the | 


castle. The day was so calm and sunny that | 
winter still seemed to be a long way off, and 
She had 
reached the flight of steps that led up to the 
top of the north wall, and was about to 


“T wondered how far your hardihood | 
would carry you,” he said. “I shall ask | 
Pauline to lock you up, Miss Cope.” | 

“JT did not mean to go into the turret 
again,” she answered, laughing at his sober 
face. ‘ But the top of this wall is a favourite 
perch of mine.” 

“You mustn’t be trusted alone,” he de- 
clared gravely as they mounted the steps to- 
gether. 

But Alison was true to her promise, and 
did not enter the north-east tower. She came 


parapet, and stood leaning her arms upon the 
top rail, and looking down into the area. 
The fence and the wall beneath were covered 
with a thick mass of ivy, which made this | 
spot a veritable bower. 

“Isn’t it lovely?” said Alison after a few 
seconds of silence. “I think it was on a 
day like this that Sir Tristram rode through 
‘the slowly mellowing avenues’ to Lyonesse | 
and Queen Isolt.” 

“After the Last Tournament,” replied 
Graham. “ Well, he was a bold knight, and 
deserved a better fate than to be cloven | 
through the brain by a cur like Mark. Don’t 
you remember that song of his P— 





* Free love—free field—we love but while we may: 
The woods are hushed, their music is no more ; 
The leaf is dead, the yearning passed away: 


| 
| 

| 

| 

| 

New leaf, new lile—the days of frost are o’er; | 
New life, new love to suit the newer day; 
New loves are sweet as those that went before: | 

| 

| 

| 


Free love—free ficld—we love but while we may.’” 


Something in Graham’s tone and manner | 


| seemed to hint that his sympathies went with | 


Tristram and his song ; and Alison was almost 
roused to indignation. | 
“Such a song is only fit for men,” she said. | 
“What would a man say to a woman who 
could sing it—ay, and mean it too ?” | 
“He would say that she was no true 
woman,” Graham rejoined with a quiet smile 
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of amusement. ‘Constancy should be the 
groundwork of a woman’s character.” 

He waited for a little outburst, but it did 
not come. Alison was silent for a moment, 
and then spoke thoughtfully. 

** You are right,” she said. “ And I could 
honour a woman who can be true, even to 
an unhappy love. The world would call her 
a fool, but I should respect her from my 
heart. To my thinking there is something 
contemptible in a nature that can easily let 
go its hold.” 

Graham’s smile had died out, leaving his 
face dark and sad. He gathered a spray of 
ivy, played with it for an instant, and then 
flung it away into the court below. 

“There was another knight of the Round 
Table,” he said, “ whom men called Light-of- 
love ; but he gave an excellent excuse for 
his name— 


* Ay,’ said Gawain, ‘ for women be so light.’ 


How many women do you suppose possess 
that power of holding fast, Miss Cope ?” 

She turned towards him with a sudden 
bright look, a look that he remembered for 
many a long day. 

“You have been walking on the wrong 
side of life, Mr. Eadie,” she answered. “I 
always think that life is something like a 
long street, and we can take either side of it. 
If you want to meet true women you mustn’t 
look for them among the idlets and triflers. 
You can’t expect a girl to have much heart if 
she parts with a little bit to every man she 
meets. And it is only a sound heart that 
gives the power of holding fast.” 

Graham looked away from the speaker to 
the grey arches that were gilded now by the 
setting sun. The sky was a misty amber 
this evening ; the colours of the faded leaves 
seemed to be reflected in the clouds. His 
eyes rested on the ruins for a little while, as 
if taking note of all the dreamy lights and 
shades, and then came back to Alison with 
an intent gaze. 

“Heaven knows I’m tired enough of the 
wrong side of life,’ he said wearily. “If 
duties bore one, pleasures sicken ; and it is 
better to be bored than sickened. But if I 
cross over to the right side perhaps I shall 
find myself out of place there.” 

“Nobody ever can be out of place there, 
Mr. Eadie.” 

“ And then if I should chance to meet a 
true woman—one with a sound heart, you 
know—would she think me worth clinging to, 
I wonder? I am a mere wreck, broken 
down in health, without money, without even 





expectations. How can I dare to hope for 
the kind of love that you speak of ?” 

No man, perhaps, was better skilled in the 
art of adapting himself to his companions 
than Graham Eadie. The surest way to win 
a vain woman is to flatter her vanity, and fill 
her head with exaggerated notions of her own 
importance. But he who would gain a woman 
like Alison Cope must try another plan. 
And Graham, with consummate tact, was ap- 
pealing to that intense desire to help which 
was one of the leading traits in her character. 
He was drawing her on to think, not of her- 
self at all, but of himand his distresses ; luring 
her to favour him by the aid of that sweet 
pity which was always latent in her nature. 
Let Compassion once open the door from 
within, and Prudence will never keep Love 
from crossing the threshold. 

But did he really want the thing he seemed 
to sigh for? At that moment, when the sun- 
set light was shining on the ivy, and his old 
gay world was far away from him, he did 
want it. He told himself that with him the 
autumn of life had come early, and it would 


be well if he could make it sweeter than the 


wild, wasted spring. And he recognised in 
the woman beside him a real helpmeet—one 
who would keep him true to his nobler self, 
and make him a better man. 

Alas ! he did not realise that although God 
often works through human influence, it must 
be a prepared heart that is worked upon. 
A loving hand may be for ever sowing the 
seed, but what if it be for ever falling on 
stony ground? And Graham had never 
asked the Hand Divine to break the stub- 
born clods, and water the soil with the early 
and latter rain. 

For some moments Alison was silent. She 
looked up once, and saw his delicate, worn 
face with the light upon it, as she saw it 
often afterwards in dreams. 

““T am so sorry for you,” she said softly. 
“But I think a good woman loves best when 
there is great need of love.” 

“Tn my case there would be great need of 
patience too,” he said. “Do love and pa- 
tience always go together ?” 

‘“* Always,” she answered, “if the love be 
true.” 

She moved away from the fence as she 
spoke, and he liked her all the better for not 
prolonging the conversation. For the pre- 
sent he was content to let the matter rest ; 
there was already a silent understanding be- 
tween them, and would there not be a plea- 
sure in feeling the mute growth of mutual 
confidence ? 
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| himself that a simple home-life was the hap- 
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“Very softly . .. . began to bind up the wound with his handkerchief.” 


In a quiet mood they went down into the! While Alison and Graham were loitering 
courtyard again, and out of the old gateway. | in their ivy bower on the castle wall, Pauline 
Mists were rising, white and ghostly, from | was sitting beside her fire, at work upon 
the wide space of green outside the citadel, | some dolls’ garments. 
and the air was beginning to grow damp and|_It was so mild a day that the drawing-room- 
chill. door stood open, and Pauline did not know 
They could see firelight gleaming from | that Fenton had gone out on an errand, 
the windows of Meadow Cottage as they | leaving the house-door open too. The chil- 
drew near it, and Graham thought within ; dren were absent, the housemaid was taking 
a holiday, and the stillness of the out-of-door | 
piest life that a world-wearied man could | world seemed to have entered the cottage. 


hope to lead. She sewed on, steadily and swiftly setting 
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for England, Pauline, and you know I have 
miles away from her occupation. 'a little estate in Richmond that requires 
So profound was her reverie that she was | looking after. That was my excuse.” 
deaf to the tread of footsteps on the flags; “It “does one good to see you standing 
under the window, and it might have been | there,” she said with a ring of gladness in her 
that the fallen leaves muffled the sound. | voice. ‘**T could fancy myself back again in 
The steps paused an instant at the porch; | my pretty drawing-room at Poonah. But, 
then came on boldly through the entry, and | oh! what a change has gone over my world 
into the very room where she sat. | since those days, Vere! And isn’t this a 
Then indeed Pauline looked up, and started | poor, dark, little house to come to?” 
to her feet. A tall man, dark and majestic,| “It doesn’t seem poor and dark to me,” 
was standing before her, and gazing earnestly he answered ; “ but I am afraid it is a dull 
into her face with eyes that she well remem- | home for you and the children. It has 
bered. Deep-set, keen, dark eyes, that could | served you fairly well for a time; but you 
flash a stern glance now and then; but, oh, | mustn’t live here always.” 
how kindly they had always rested on her ! | “Oh, no; not always. We must find 
With a little cry she moved towards him, ‘another home when Janet and Mabel are 
holding out her hands; and he took the | older. I’m longing for you to see them, 
hands ‘eagerly, and clasped them in his own. | Vere ; but they are gone to a juv enile party. 
‘*T was cruel to startle you,” he said. “Sit | | They ‘don't get many festivities.” 
down again; you are pale; you must not | “IT have studied their photographs atten- 
stand.” | tively, but I don’t see you in either of them, 
It was a deep voice—just the voice that | Pauline. They are wonderfully like poor 
would ring out bravely on a battle-field; but | Charlie.” 
the tone that met her ears was wonderfully | “ Oh, but they are like me too; every one 
tender and low. says so, The portraits are mere caricatures ; 
With almost womanly care and gentleness | I wish I could have sent you better. Do you 
he seated her in the easy-chair from which | find me much changed, Vere ?” 
she had risen, picked up the scattered doll’s| “Thinner, but not so pale as when I saw 
garments and laid them on the table, and | you last.” 
knelt down on the hearthrug at her feet. | The dusk was fast creeping on, but, as if 
Like one in a dream Pauline sat and looked | to make up for waning daylight, the fire 
into that handsome face, close-shaven, and | suddenly sent out a bright flame that illu- 
bronzed by Indian suns.” One or two white | | mined Pauline’s face and figure. It was a 
hairs silvered his dark head ; but the heavy | habit of hers to play with her rings whenever 
moustache that drooped over the mouth was | she was a little agitated or preoccupied ; ; and 
still black as jet. Two years had gone by | now her slim white fingers were at their old 
since she had last seen that face, and at the | trick, shifting sapphires and diamonds until 
sight of it the early days of her widowhood | they glittered i in the firelight. Major Temple- 
came back. She tried to speak, but her lips | ford stood and watched her, remembering 
quivered, and a sob came instead of words, how proud poor Charlie Montrose had been 
“Oh, ’Pauline, forgive me!” he pleaded. | of his wife’s beautiful hands. She looked up at 
“T ought not to have come upon you sud-| him quickly, witht eyes that flashed like the 
denly. My impatience made me unkind.” _| jewels she wore. 
“Not unkind—never unkind,” she whis-| “Oh, Vere, there is a question that I have 
pered. “I shall be myself again in a minute. | long wanted to ask you,” she said earnestly ; 


om neat stitches while her ‘Sevan were 








And I am, oh, so glad to see you!” 
His smile thanked her, but he was silent. 
For some moments the hush lasted ; and | 
then Fenton returned to the house, shutting | 
the hall-door sharply behind her. At the | 
sound Major Templeford rose from his 


knees, and softly closed the door of the | 


drawing-room. 

“When did you arrive?” Pauline asked, 
as he came back to the hearthrug, and stood | 
leaning his elbow on the mantelpiece. 

“This morning, at Southampton,” he re- 
plied. 


“T was seized with a great longing 


| “but, somehow, I couldn’t put it in a letter.” 

“Why not?” he asked. 

“TI don’t know. But I will ask it now, 
before anybody comes in. What was it that 
dear Charlie said to you when—when he was 
dying ?” 

Her voice sank into a whisper as she ut- 
tered the last words. Major Templeford 

| was silent for an instant ; but she could not 
see the flush that dyed his dark face. 
| “ He told me to take care of you and the 
| children, Pauline,” he answered in a low 
| tone. 
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{| and the children for me.’ 








“IT was worn out at the last, Vere. I had | 
sunk down and hidden my face, and you 
were standing on the other side of the bed. 
When I lifted my head he was speaking to 
you; but I could not hear the words.” 

“ The words were, ‘Take care of Pauline 


“Thank you for telling me,” she said | 
gratefully. ‘ No one could have been more 
faithful to a trust. How you always loved 
Charlie !” 

“He was a true friend to me always. | 
You know, Pauline, that it was he who stood | 
by my side when my young wife was laid in | 
the grave. That was before he married | 
you.” 

“Ves, I know. It seems to me, Vere, | 
that God has dealt in the same way with us | 
both. ‘Our sun went down while it was yet | 
day ;’ and your spell of sunshine was briefer 
than mine.” 

The room was growing darker and darker. | 
A few moments more and voices and foot- 
steps were heard in the entry; Graham and 
Alison had entered the house. 


CHAPTER VIII.—“ SHOULD AULD ACQUAINT- 
ANCE BE FORGOT?” 

Major TEMPLEFORD had left his baggage | 
at the railway station, giving orders that it | 
should be taken to an old inn at the castle | 
end of the village. He declined Pauline’s | 
offer of a room in the cottage. 

The beginning of the evening was scarcely | 
pleasant to any member of the party; the 
children were not present to break up the 
stiffness, and Vere had come so suddenly 
into the family circle that everybody was a 
little taken aback. Graham, who might have 
helped his sister, and set them all at ease, | 
did nothing but lean back in his chair in a | 
languid posture, wearing a countenance ex- 
pressive of the deepest gloom. He did not | 
like intruders ; they disturbed the peace of | 
that home-life that he was just beginning to | 
think delightful. Moreover, why should this | | 
fellow be coming from India to look up | 
Pauline? It was very unnecessary and | 
absurd, even although he was the appointed | 
guardian of the children. They were all 
getting on well enough without him. | 

The contrast between the two men was so | 
great that Alison could not help noticing it | 
as she sat in her corner. Graham’s slim | 
and almost boyish figure looked all the | 


slighter beside the major’s stalwart frame. | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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and rather scanty. He lounged, and some- 
| times glanced at Vere out of his sleepy grey 
eyes, but made so little effort to be agreeable 
that Alison longed to shake him. Major 
Templeford, firm, grand, and dignified, evi- 
dently regarded him, good-naturedly, as a 
spoiled lad whose humours must be treated 
with indulgence. 

After making her quiet observations for a 
little while, Miss Cope slipped away to the 
school-room, on the plea of having letters to 
write; and it must be admitted that the 
Major would have been glad to see Graham 
get up and follow her. As to Graham him- 
self, he thought of Alison and the school- 


| room fire with great longing, and ardently 


wished that Pauline would banish him. 

At eight the children came home, and 
were only permitted to have a peep at 
Major Templeford. Their joy and excite- 
| ment at seeing him were so great that, if 
Alison had not come out of her sanctum 
and forcibly taken possession of them, they 
would not have slept a wink that night. 

Their governess did not leave them until 
they were in bed and beginning to be drowsy, 
and when she returned to the school-room 
it was to find Graham slowly pacing up and 
down the apartment. 

“T hate unexpected visitors,” he said. 
“They break up the quiet of the family.” 

“But it must be very pleasant for Mrs. 
Her life is almost too quiet ; and 
then Major Templeford is the children’s 
guardian, and she must have a great deal to 
say to him.” 

“JT don’t know what she can have to say 
to him. As to his being the children’s 
guardian, one gets sick of hearing that. _ 

“ He is a very handsome man,” said 
Alison, with mischief hiding under a de- 


| mure manner, 


“So handsome that one gets tired of look- 
ing at him. He is just the kind of man to 
be the hero of a woman’s novel,” responded 
Graham, quickening his walk. 

ee think he would make a capital hero,” 
Alison assented. “He looks as if he could 
do doughty deeds.” 

“They are often better done by men who 
don’t look as if they could do them, Miss 
Cope. Your carpet-knights can be warriors 
on the battle-field.” 

“T don’t mean to disparage anybody’s 
” said Alison meekly. 

Graham paused in his walk, and came to 


His face, oval and pale, was perhaps too| a stand before the fire. 


refined about the mouth and chin, and) 


though there was a moustache, it was light | have captivated you,” he said. 


“J didn’t think Major Templeford would 
“T thought 
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you would have liked a man of another 
type.” 

“JT don’t think I am captivated, Mr. 
Eadie.” 

“ You are co helpful,” he went on softly, 
“that I fancied you would like somebody 
who wanted helping. Templeford is a very 
self-sufficient person, I should say.” 

Alison looked up with a gleam of mirth 
about her lips and eyes, but it faded as she 
saw the sadness in his face. 

“TI do like helping people,” she admitted ; 
“that’s my mission, I believe. And I’m 
afraid I have too much self-sufficiency myself 
to admire it greatly in another. There’s the 
supper-bell, Mr. Eadie.” 

Graham sat down to the evening meal in a 
better temper, and got up quite an animated 
conversation with his sister’s guest. Later 
on he attended Major Templeford to the 
door of his inn, and returned to find Pauline 
alone by the drawing-room fire. 

“T suppose this really is an unexpected 
visit,” he said, taking a seat opposite to her. 
“ He did not give you a hint of his coming ?” 

“Not the least hint ; it was a great sur- 
prise, and a very great pleasure. How little 
altered he is!” she added, half to herself. 

“T did not expect to see so young a man. 
I should have thought Charlie would have 
chosen some steady old fogey for the chil- 
dren’s guardian.” 

“Oh, Graham, no fogey couid be steadier! 
Vere Templeford has had sorrow enough to 
make him sober and staid; and more than 
that—he is a very good man.” 

“IT suppose he goes to church regularly, 
and that sort of thing. It’s astonishing how 
a little piety pleases women.” 

Pauline’s large bright eyes flashed a look 
of unwonted reproach ; but they softened in 
an instant. 

“There is no cant in him,” she replied. 
“ Tf you knew him better you would not sus- 
pect him of it. He always had a wonderful 
influence over Charlie and the other officers 
of his regiment, but he never preached to 
them about religion. He just went his own 
way, and they saw what a good way it was.” 

“You say he has had sorrows ?” 

“Yes; I don’t think you have ever heard 
his story. He was married, when only one- 
and-twenty, to a beautiful girl of eighteen. 
They had lived but one year together when 
she was thrown out of a carriage, and died 
on the spot where she fell. That was before 
I met Charlie; but my husband was then 
Major Templeford’s closest friend, and com- 
forted him in his grief.” 





“T have heard Charlie speak of Temple- 
ford,” said Graham. 

“Oh, you cannot imagine how Charlie 
valued and loved him. He always asked 
Vere’s advice about every step he took, and 
not a day passed without our seeing him. It 
was terribly hard to say good-bye to him 
when I left India.” 

There were tears in her eyes, and Graham’s 
brow darkened. 

“Tt was all very well for you to be inti- 
mate with this man while your husband lived,” 
he said gloomily; “but now that you are 
unmarried you must stand on less familiar 
terms with him. It won’t do to be calling 
him ‘Vere,’ and consulting him in every- 
thing.” 

Pauline’s eyes flashed again, but she spoke 
quietly enough. 

“I see you don’t understand things,” she 
answered patiently. ‘You do not realise 
that Charlie solemnly committed us all to 
Major Templeford’s care when he was dying.” 

“ Of course you are right in keeping friendly 
with him, Pauline. But if he comes here to 
visit you, and you make a point of being so 
very kind, you know what people will say, 
and what he will think.” 

This speech made Pauline rise suddenly 
from her seat, and fall to playing with her 
rings in an agitated manner. 

“He would never think—what you are 
thinking,” she said with some excitement. 
‘‘ And how can people talk when this is the 
first time he has ever been here ?” 

“I don’t suppose they have begun to talk 
yet,” her brother answered, in his lazy, 
melancholy way ; “ but they soon will begin. 
My advice to you is—don’t encourage 
Templeford too much, unless you mean 34 

“ I don’t mean anything of the kind, and 
he doesn’t mean it either! We are friends, 
Graham, and nothing more.” 

“TI am glad to hear it; I don’t like the 
idea of my sister marrying a second time. 
Only I do not see why you and he think it 
necessary to write to each other by every 
mail if you are friends and nothing more.” 

‘“‘ Because there is so much to say—about 
the children and about everything,” replied 
poor Pauline, feeling herself driven very hard. 

“Well, I won’t bore you with any more 
warnings. Go to bed, Pauline; you are 
looking awfully tired.” And he gave her a 
kiss that made amends for all. 

The next day was Sunday, and when the 
party from Meadow Cottage set out for 
church, Pauline was miserably conscious that 
everybody’s eye was upon her. It was one 
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of those fine Sundays which deprive people 
of all excuse for staying at home, and so the 
whole world of Castleport dutifully attended 
divine service. And the villagers were re- 
warded for their pains; Mrs. Montrose, with 
a military escort on each side of her, was a 
sight to be remembered and talked about for 
a month to come. 

Alison, bringing up the rear with the chil- 
dren, enjoyed this little bit of comedy to the 
uttermost. 

It was not often that Graham went to 
church, but to-day he had turned out as the 
protector of his sister. He walked with as 
stern a face as if the whole party were on 


membered the days when she and Charlie 
and Vere had all worshipped together. And 
at last she almost forgot the face by her side, 
and thought of another face that she should 
never see again until the dead in Christ 
should rise. 

Oh, what a wide distance lay between her 
restlessness and his rest! And how mean 
and undignified seemed all her petty troubles 
beside his eternal calm! Yet if he could 
but have lived to be the companion and 
protector of her life, the world would not 





| have been so troublesome a place to poor 
| Pauline. 
Graham’s sense of duty was not strong 


their way to immediate execution, and a most | enough to carry him through the afternoon 


unusual stiffness in his carriage gave rise to | service. 


Janet’s whisper—“‘ How funny Uncle Graham 
looks this morning!” Pauline’s secret nervous- 
ness had painted her cheeks with carmine, 
and given her eyes a brilliancy that made her 
look uncommonly youthful ; and as to Major 
Templeford, his appearance was remarkable 
enough to draw all glances upon him. 
Alison fully entered into Mrs. Montrose’s 
feelings, and understood them better perhaps 
than the widow herself did ; but it was quite 
impossible not to look upon the comic side 
of the matter. 

Pauline did not feel more at her ease when 
they were inside the church. Her pew was 
a conspicuous one in the chancel, and she 
heartily envied the little organ-blower in his 
sheltered nook. Many a time, poor soul ! she 
had got help and comfort within those walls, 
but neither was to be had to-day. 

Graham had a special dislike to Castleport 
church, which was a fine old building, with 
one of the most beautiful western portals in 
the kingdom. On a winter afternoon, when 
only a few tapers made a faint light under its 
dim arches, it was chill and gloomy enough 
to scare worshippers away. But on bright 
mornings when the sunshine played upon its 
massive columns, and showed the remains of 
curious old sculpture on its walls, it had a 
grandeur and dignity of itsown. Ina niche, 
on the left side of the east window, was a 
bust in white marble of a knight of the Tudor 
period. He wore the pointed beard and 
stiff ruff of his time, and gazed with stony 
eyes down the long nave, Sunday after Sun- 
day, till Graham said that everybody must 
hate the sight of him. But on this particular 
day, Pauline found herself almost wishing 
that that blind stare was the only gaze she 
had to encounter. 

Other feelings mingled with this unpleasant 
consciousness of being watched. She re- 


| 


He stayed at home on the sofa 
| with a book and a cigarette, and let Castle- 
| port say what it pleased about Major Temple- 
ford and Mrs. Montrose. 

That Sunday evening was long remem- 
bered by Vere as a happy picture of English 
home-life. He stood by the piano with Ali- 
son and the children, while Pauline played 
hymn tunes for them to sing. Like many 
other little ones who know nothing of the 
strife of this world, they loved to sing 
about the rest of heaven. They chose those 
hymns that told of struggles ended and 
labour past, and yet they had never known 
what it was either to struggle or to labour. 
But they would know it all some day, thought 
Vere, and they were, perhaps, unconsciously 
preparing themselves for that inevitable 
time. 

The cosy little drawing-room, with its 
bright fire, and a lamp set in the middle of 
its round table, was a warm nook on a 
November night. When the children, tired 
of their music, had gone to bed, Pauline still 
sat at the piano, and Vere lingered by her 
side talking in a lowtone. For a little while 
she was happily forgetful of her brother and 
his warnings, and Graham himself was so 
interested in a half-whispered conversation 
with Alison that he forgot to observe the 
doings of the other pair. 

“You have not praised me for going to 
church to-day,” he said. 

“T did not think you deserved praise,” 
she answered. 

“ What, not for making a sacrifice of myself 
for the good of others?” 

“No. An act of self-sacrifice ought to be 
its own reward.” 

“IT feel snubbed; but of course you are 
walking on a lofty height that I shall never 
climb! Well, Miss Cope, if I ever take to 
church-going it will be to please others ; and 
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don’t you think it would be better to stay 
away than go from so low a motive ?” 
“Certainly not,” rejoined Alison, with a 
gentle decision that gave her words weight. 
** From the lower motive you may mount to 
| the higher.” 
| «I think I am getting to like good things 
| better than I did, % he said. “When you and 





listening. 
| cross over to the right side of life.” 
| “T hope so,” she replied, smiling. 
Nearly a week went by, and Major Temple- 
ford was compelled to admit to himself that 
he was disappointed. No one knew how 





| 
i 
| Pauline again, and yet their intercourse was 
anything but satisfactory. 

Only 2 at their first meeting had she seemed | 
entirely like her old self. “Afterwards, there | 
was a restraint upon her words and looks | 
that there had never been upon her letters, 
and in his bitterness of heart the Major almost 
wished himself back in India. Who was to 
blame for this change? Vere thought that 
he had not far to look for the worker of the | 
mischief. He could trace the brother’s in- 
fluence in the sister’s shy manner, and it 
could hardly be expected of him that he | 
should be in charity with Graham Eadie. 


the children were singing your hymns I liked | 
I wonder if I am really going to 


eagerly he had looked forward to seeing | 


He was pretty well acquainted with Gra- 
ham’s history, and was not disposed to look 
too leniently upon his faults. Nor did he 
feel moved to compassion by Pauline’s 
account of the young man’s delicate health 
and dreary a Mrs. 


| 


Montrose was | 





| quick to notice his lack of sympathy, and it || 


| widened the gulf that was already opening 
between them. 


he would not be turned, come what might. 
There are some women who can walk con- 


And yet he had come from India with a | 
set purpose in his mind, and from that purpose | 


| tentedly through life without a strong arm to | 


| lean upon; women who, like Alison Cope, 


own true hearts. But Pauline would always 


are guided and protected by God and their | 


stand in need of a human guide and pro- || 


| tector ; and it would go hard with her and | 


| the children if no Greatheart were found to 
/conduct them on their pilgrimage. While 
the girls were but bairns, Meadow Cottage 
was a suitable retreat for their mother and 
| themselves ; but Vere knew well enough that 
the first entrance into the world again would 
| make Pauline feel her loneliness a thousand 
| times more than she had felt it yet. 
| But how would she answer that question he 
had come across the sea to ask ? pode 
| as he was, he resolved to try his fate. 








E had been toa rehearsal of the musical 

part of the coming entertainment on 

o Friday evening. The trebles had dragged, 
n “The Shield, the Sword, and the Battle,” 
ontil John Iron; a tall and powerful man with | 
a musical soul, had stamped the time in| 
thundering earnest, his dark eyes flashing and 
his head nodding in unison with his waving 
hand ; then there was a difference, and the 
two succeeding anthems were creditably per- 
formed. Some of Alexander Anderson’s 
“Songs of the Rail” had been selected, and 
two navvies had volunteered to read the 
touching poems of their brother excavator on 
the following Tuesday evening. Then the 


photograph of the Scotch author, standing 
with his pick in his hand and his shovel at 
his feet, was gazed at with pleasure. Anda 
result followed, for did not Daniel bring up 
in his pocket to our farmhouse lodging, and | 
read to us in the garden (scented hi southern- | 








book was passed from hand to hand, and the | 


wood and blossoming rosemary) in the sun- 
shine the following afternoon, his three copy- | The barometer told truly. 
‘ 


AN EVENING WITH THE NAVVIES. 


By Mrs. CHARLES GARNETT. 


| books of manuscript? Yes! a wey written 
| secretly in scrap hours, which the sight of the 
| * Songs of the Rail” had encouraged him to 
| produce. How earnestly he told us— 
“When you said last night that book was 
| written by a navvy, it brought my heart into 
my mouth.” 
| Maybe some day Daniel’s book may pro- 
| duce the same effect upon his readers. We 
| heartily wish him success. 
| The heavens were glittering and throbbing 
| with countless stars as our cheerful party of | 
| half-a-dozen walked homewards across the 
\dewy fields that night. Saturday, Sunday, 
|and Monday were all gloriously fine. The 
tender greens of the early spring time swept 
over the fields and tipped the outlines of the | 
grey tree trunks and branches. Flowering | 
gorse-bushes were scattered like golden 
| bouquets on the brown moorlands, and the 
birds twittered little songs on the whitening 
hawthorns. But we looked askance at the 
smiling weather, for the glass was falling. 
We awoke on| 
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the eventful Tuesday morning to leaden skies 
and a driving, steady drizzle. 

‘“‘ Rain at seven, fine at eleven !” and then 
the cry changed to “See at two what the day | 
will do!” But the day would not do any- 
thing save weep and sulk. The farmer who 
had offered to lend his pony and gig to 
convey us two ladies to the works, had lent | 
the useful animal to a neighbour to drag a 
coal cart, thinking we could not but give up | 
the “ outing.” 

However, as Topsy observed, we “had 
got to go,” so we put on our waterproofs, and | 
longing for boots to match, we set off. My | 
friend’s husband, a tall, warm-hearted clergy- 
man, snatching a week’s rest and fresh air in 
the country, accompanied us on our two 
miles’ trudge. As we proceeded the rain 
gradually lessened, and when we reached the 
brow of the hill above the settlement, it had 
quite ceased. There the works lay below us 
—those mighty operations covering acres of 
land which it would be useless for any person 
who could not add C.E. to his name to 
attempt to describe. Suffice it to say, hun- 
dreds of men were here at work on the 
bottom and sides of a valley one day to be a | 
reservoir, while only a short distance to the | 
left gleamed the silver-grey waters of the one 
which they had completed. Across the | 
valley on the opposite hill stood the rows of | 
huts and the long line of stables, one end of | 
which, boarded off as a schoolroom, was to 
be the scene of the evening’s entertainment, 
to which we were invited guests. Another 
and much more important visitor, though, 
was expected. All had agreed that music 
should not be the only attraction. One 
speaker at least was needed, and he had 
been secured in the person of the vicar of | 
the vast town nearly twenty miles away, for | 
the use of which the pure waters of these | 
moorland heights were being stored. He 
had promised to spare this evening from the | 
midst of ceaseless engagements .and meet the | 
navvies, in whom he had long taken a deep 
interest, for the first time face to face. And | 
now the rain had come, and we told one 
another he would not see the place in its 
beauty. Mists veiled the hills, and the dis- 
tant sweeping outlines which so frequently 
at this evening hour had reminded us of 
Bunyan’s hills of Beulah were hidden from 


Suppose he 
! 


appear a panic crept over us. 
had been prevented coming? Suppose 
but turning the brow of a distant hill a 
carriage is seen. Off rushed the tall clergy- 
man to welcome his friend, and very soon 
not the vicar alone, but also his sweet wile 
were with us. Across the tramways and 
slippy boards, over blue clay and sand-heaps, 





| uphill for two hundred yards we toiled, and 


there we were at the settlement. 

“Would you like to see the inside of a 
hut?” 

“Yes.” 

So we entered Mrs. H.’s one. A great 
fire blazed in the grate in the living-room. 
Only three of the inmates were there, and 
they were sitting near it reading newspapers. 
To the left was the lodgers’ sleeping apart- 
ment, with accommodation for ten or twelve 
men; opposite us was the family sleeping- 
room, and we caught sight of little Alice, with 
her black eyes and waving hair, frisking 
about on the bed in her white nightgown, 
peeping at the visitors through the open 
door. Next to this room was the pantry. 
Pictures and crockery were on the kitchen 
walls, and everything was spotlessly clean. 
But time was passing, so we turned down to 
the stables. A group. of men stood about 
the schoolroom doorway. The room we 
found quite full, and later on it became so 
crowded that many stood outside the barn- 
like door, unable to enter. The manager 
being prevented by business from taking the 
chair, we found the timekeeper, his deputy, 
waiting on the threshold to welcome the 
guest of the evening. The timekeeper, an 
old acquaintance, was a handsome middle- 
aged man of musical ability and kindly 
nature. He wore a diamond pin in his 
shirt-front, but perforce had his trousers-legs 
turned up at the bottoms. With difficulty we 
were piloted into the front row and seated 
immediately below the platform, close to the 
harmonium and big bass. A goodly com- 
pany, vocalists, navvies, and friends, was 
there, but they were not the only performers. 
On the edge of the platform were seated 
three small boys, who were to repeat “pieces,” 
and these young gentlemen were accom- 
panied by admiring “ mates,” half-a-dozen of 
whom gradually took possession of a form 
near the timekeeper, and one rough-headed, 


view. And who save those who have crossed | jolly lad, dressed in a double canvas coat 


one, can understand the clayeyness of a 

“public work” in the course of construction, | 
or comprehend how easily boots can be half | 
dragged from the struggling feet? But seven | 
o’clock drew near, and as our visitor did not 


and bright neckerchief, was installed by the 
vicar next to himself. The proceedings 
began by all the company rising and heartily 
singing, ‘What will the harvest be?” fol- 
lowed by an anthem given by the choir. 
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Then Master Rugby, a very small boy with a 
round little face, a regular Cockney, filled 
with natural and acquired  self-possession, 
recited “The King and the Locusts” with 
such remarkable rapidity that when he ended 
the audience felt more breathless than he 
himself seemed to be. We had now got 
into the swing of events, and “pieces” of 
music and “pieces” of recitation given by 
rather more timid navvy boys, followed one 
another quickly. Master Rugby next sang a 
solo—a hymn—and at the end of each verse 
up went his wee hand, and smiling encourag- 
ingly upon us, he cried, “Chorus!” As, 
however, few knew it, the response was not 
powerful. By degrees the schoolroom be- 


came very hot, and the thought ad once or | 
twice strike us that the stable might be more | 


ing an audience than they would be to look 
danger or death in the face. However, we 
learnt from them that thirty-four scholars had 
been the average, rising in winter to even 
sixty; that thirty new books had been pur- 
chased for the library with attendanc®-money 
during the last five months ; and that friends 
in the great town had given fifty more. Ah! 
how many half-worn books thrown carelessly 
aside in comfortable homes would be a bless- 
ing in the long evenings in navvy huts out on 
the wild moors, if their possessors would only 
be at the trouble to gather them together and 
send them to the Navvy Mission Secretary! 
But now came a break in our proceedings. 





The vicar had to leave for his long drive 
to the nearest station. Nor did he do so 
without warm thanks from his newly-made 


agreeably situated otherwhere than just | friends, nor kind promises on his part, since 


through a wooden partition, though ever so | fulfilled. 
| warm sentences, and then for nearly an hour 
| longer we remained listening to readings and 
| speeches, anthems and hymns, all given by 


nicely papered and decorated. The vicar 
said afterwards to us, what most struck him 
as he rose to speak was the intelligence of all 
the faces before him. His own worn, keen 
one gave emphasis to his words. 
navvy parlance, “he gave us the straight 
tip ”—he spoke directly to the point, and he 
was listened to with breathless attention. He 
spoke to them of their work, so useful and 
lasting; of the relations of employers and 
employed ; of their amusements. 
trated his remarks by anecdotes, and pleased 


a mother with a pretty child in the second | 


row by referring to “that baby in pink.” 
Poor mother! Barely a fortnight afterwards 
the round sweet baby eyes were closed for 
ever, and, wrapped in white, the little one 
was laid to sleep in the hillside churchyard 
so near her empty home! And then, as a 


In the} 


He illus- | 


Our tall clergyman said a few 
sy 


|“ our own men.” One navvy only refused 
|to rise to the chairman’s summons. That 
one was the rough-headed boy, described by 
the timekeeper “‘as a young gentleman who 
had occupied a prominent position in that 
evening’s entertainment as—vice-chairman.” 
In vain the audience clapped, in vain did the 
chairman endeavour to assist him to rise— 
only blushes and wriggles could be got out 
of him. So with a final hymn our happy 
gathering broke up. 

We, the distant friends, adjourned to Mis. 
S.’s hut, where tea and cakes, thoughtfully 
| provided and given with a hearty welcome, 
| awaited us, and where, although it was now 

nearly eleven o'clock, baby, with his shoulders 


servant of Christ, he spoke to them for his | tied up with blue ribbons, was wide awake in 
Master. After this we had a taste of busi-| his father’s arms. And then we walked home 
ness. Twonavvy friends made little speeches, | through the darkness, occasionally plunging 
giving us accounts of the night school and | into a pool of rain-water, as we missed the 
‘lending library, of which for two years they | light of Jim’s lantern; tired, certainly, but 








had had the charge. There they stood, with 
bronzed faces, far more nervous at confront- 


| happy and well pleased with our evening with 
our dear friends the navvies. 





THANKSGIVING. 


H, how I worship God for this, 
That ever, in one wondrous round, 
Life springs from death, and ere we miss 
The beauty gone, new beauty’s found ! 


Alas, with what unseeing eyes 
Do men plod on through field and strect, 


Finding no gladness 


or surprise 


In all things that their gaze can meet ! 
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Now here it is God is so good 
To such as I, that everywhere 

Our hungering, happy sight finds food, 
Finds all He gives, beyond speech, fair. 


O wealth of beauty, sumless gift, 

No pen may write, no tongue may say, 
Hew thou in praise my soul dost lift 

To Him who pours thee round my way, 


And giv’st my thirsting soul to drink 
Deep of this cup held out to life, 
That, drinking, I forget to think 
Of care, and pain, and loss, and strife ! 


Withdrawn, reborn, still circling round, 
O wondrous power! O priceless love! 
Whose bounty knows nor stint nor bound— 
All speech beyond, all thought above. 


Thou preachest from the setting sun, 
Thou murmurest in the river’s flow, 

Creation, tenderness, are one, 
Despite of all that whis; 


pers woe, 


That He who made the lily fair, 
That He who willed the flush’d sunrise, 
He for our gladness hath a care, 
Whatever tears may blind our eyes. 


If, mortal, thou of that despair, 

Look on the beauty He has given, 
Regives each moment everywhere, 

Then canst thou doubt the love of Heaven? 


Oh, from the daisy there is peace, 
And sermons sweet flush from the rose, 
A faith so felt it may not cease 
While from His will such gladness flows. 
W. C. BENNETT. 
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A SCOTCH 


PEASANT AND HER 


BIBLE. 


By JEAN L. WATSON. 


HE two following letters were written in 
1814, the first by a poor woman in 
Scotland, to Prince Alexander Galitzin, Pre- 
sident of the Russian Bible Society, and the 
second by the Prince in reply :— 

*‘ To his Excellency PRINCE ALEXANDER GALITZIN, 
President of the Bible Society, St. Petersburg, | 
Russia. 

“ S1r,—Though I be one of the weaker 
sex, and one to whom a holy Providence has | 
assigned a low lot in the world, I humbly 
hope for your Excellency’s pardon for daring 
to address one of your high rank. But the 
ninth Report of the British and Foreign Bible 


Society having fallen into my hands, I read | 
your Excellency’s name as president of the | 


society at Petersburg with a glow of gratitude 
in my heart, both to the Almighty Agent 
who has the lives of all men in His hand, 
and to you as acting under the same Divine 
direction which I cannot well express. 

“‘ And indeed it is surely a good omen for 
this institution to be favoured in having such 
a great personage for its president ; not that 
there is any respect of persons with God, but 
besides their pecuniary aid, the example of 
the great has ordinarily much influence on 
the lower classes. High as you are placed, 


sir, in holy Providence, an interest in the | 


Saviour and His divine righteousness, zeal 
for His glory and concern for the salvation 
of perishing sinners, is a badge of far more 
distinguished honour: for thus saith the Lord 
(Isaiah xliii. 4), ‘Since thou wast precious 
in my sight, thou hast been honourable, and 
I have loved thee.’ 
alone, are ‘the excellent ones of the earth’ 
(Ps. xvi. 3). None of the warlike exploits 
which have deservedly procured titles of 
honour to the heroes of our day, can once be 
compared to what is done with a view to the 
advancement of the Redeemer’s kingdom and 
the salvation of immortal souls. ‘Time, with 
its rapid current, will shortly sweep away 
their highest titles, which are but sprung of 
earth, and their most renowned achievements 


| will be for ever buried in oblivion if they 


| the Lamb’s book of life ; 


have not the honour which cometh from 
above, and if their names be not written in 
while the righteous 


| shall be had in everlasting remembrance, and 


' they who turn many to righteousness shall 


shine as the stars for ever and ever. 
“T likewise read with a kind of transport 
the Ukase of the great and good Alexander, 





The righteous, and they | 


| sanctioning the formation of the institution, 
and 
the same. 


This brought to my recollection 


that promise to the Gentile Church—‘ And 
kings shall be thy nursing fathers’ (Is. xlix. 
— . 5 


| 23). Nor can he derogate anything from 
pias greatness by countenancing such a laud- 
lable undertaking. Solomon, of whom it is 
said (1 Kings x. 23) that he excelled all the 
kings of the earth for his wisdom and riches, 
did not think it anew his dignity to give 
orders about the building of the T emple, and 
to contribute thereto. And he also stood 
and payee before the whole con; gregatior 1 at 
the dedication thereof. And if I might be 
permitted to express “A humble opinion, I 
would say that to enlighten the benighted 
tribes of those who sit in darkness and in the 
region of the shadow of death, with the light 
of Divine revelation, which shows unto them 
the way of salvat ion, is a nobler enterprise 
than even the building of the Temple of 
Jerusalem ; for none had a natural right to 
that sacred edifice but the tribes of Israel, 
but this is designed to benefit all nations, 
kindreds, and languages, and seems to be 
ee in that gra inde event ‘ when the earth 
e full of the k nowl: dge of the Lord as 
the sre cover the sea’ (Is. xi. 9). 

“The events which have come to pass in 
our days are such as nothing but the spirit 
and zeal of the Lord of Hosts could perform. 
The unanimity and oneness of sentiment 
which prevails among Christians of so many 
denominations, and the removal of the pre- 
judices which lay on the minds of many even 
in our own country, not to speak of the 
nations abroad, some of which are less en- 
lightened, is a work which could not be per- 
formed by might nor by power, but by the 
Spirit of the Lord, and seems to indicate the 
approach of that happy period when there 
shall be one fold and one shepherd. What 
has already been done by means of these 
laudable undertakings would have been 
deemed impossible not many years ago. But 
the. removal of these obstacles out of the 
way, which appeared insurmountable by 
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shi ul 


of another gospel prornise (Is. xlix. 11): 


highways shall be exalted ;’ 
victories gained by the allied armies we see 
something like an answer to the psalmist’ 
prophetical prayer (Ps. Ixviii. 30) : Our God 








desiring to be considered a member of 


human power, looks like the accomplishment | 


will make all my mountains a way, and my 
and in the late | 
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hath rebuked the spearmen; he hath scat- 
tered the people who delight in war.’ And | 
now every one is submitting himself and | 


bringing his pieces of silver for the destruc- | 


tion “of Satan’s interests and the advancement 
of the Redeemer’s kingdom on the ruins 
thereof, for the effecting of which the word of 
the Lord, accompanied by the power of the 
Spirit, is the most powerful engine. 


earth, and gross darkness the people, yet by 
the universal dispersion of the word of salva- 
tion among them, they are called to arise and 
shine, for their light is come, and the glory of 
the Lord has arisen upon them (Is. lx. 1). 
“Your Emperor, whose affable and con- 
descending manner has rendered his name 
known over half the inhabited ] 
rendered it still more so by placing it along 
with your Excellency’s and other princes and 


great men, as a subscriber to such a godlike | 


institution. In this we see the fulfilment of 


another part of ancient prophecy : 


tiles shall come to thy light and kings to the | 


brightness of thy rising, and their kings 
shall minister unto thee’ (Is. Ix. 3, 10). 


“If your Excellency has suffered me thus 


| far, permit me to say, Go on in the name of 


God, using your utmost endeavours to send 
the light of life to the dark places of the 
earth, that have long been full of the habita- 
tions of horrid cruelty ; and may every mem- 


| ber of your society feel the salutary influence 





of the Word on his own soul. 


divine righteousness, which is the sum and 
substance of all the promises contained in 
that blessed book, the Bible. Three things 
which are so nearly connected with the glory 
of God and the salvation of souls make our 
day a good day indeed. The cloud that 
rose like a man’s hand in bigness on the 


formation of the first Bible Society, is now | 


covering the whole heavens, and there is the 


sound of an abundance of rain in the clouds | 


Though | 
darkness now covers a great part of the | 


1 ) 
alohe 19s | 
Siove, Nas 


om fo ] 
The Gen- | | 





God grant | 
you all an interest in the Saviour and His | 


through the gate; kings shall for this 
i before you, and Je hovah as your head 
(Micah li. 13). He s assuredly crown 
your labours with an semis harvest; then 
shall you rejoice, bringing back your sheaves 
| (Ps. cxxvi. 6). And let the whole earth be 
full of His glory (Is. vi. 3). Amen and Amen, 

“IT might have employed some person to 
have written to your Excellency, who would 
have addressed you in a manner more be- 
coming your dignity ; but being ashamed to 
| let the world know how far I have presumed 
I have kept it a profound secret. Neither 
could I receive any assistance from my hus- 
band, he being confined to his bed more 
than three years by a stroke of the palsy. 


your 


| Living a few miles from where Mr. James 
Willie’s connections reside, would not wish 


b 
ut this letter, as I 
icule in this place 


| 
him to know anything ab 
should be exposed to rid 
on account of havin 
| expect nor desire an answer to this letter, 
ut would be glad to know if it comes to 
When monuments of airy fame are 
hurled from their bases, God grant your 
Excellency an interest in the new and well- 
ordered covenant, that your name may be 
‘ound written in the Lamb’s book of life, 

€ ‘ternal life and a crown of immortal glory. 
‘In the hope that the benign spirit with 
which your Excellency seems to be actuated 
| will enable you to forgive me, I beg leave, 
with profound submission, to subscribe myself, 

“Your Excellency’s 
“ Most obedient servant, 
“ A—— B——, 


iline, North Britain, 


| a ° 
g written it. 


hand. 





*Cairmy Hill, near Dunfe: 


“Aug. 20, x81 / 
“P.S.—There are a great many of our 


ships at St. Petersburg to return immediately.” 


| (This letter was only corrected in the 
orthography : in every other respect it is an 
exact copy of the original.) 

Prince Alexander Galitzin’s answer :— 


of promise to the Gentile Church of which | 


Britain and Russia form a part. For thus 
saith the Lord concerning an exalted Re- 
deemer: ‘I the Lord have called thee in 
righteousness and will hold thy hand, and 
will keep thee and will give thee for a cove- 
nant of the people, for a light of the Gentiles, 
that thou mayest be my salvation to the ends 
of the earth’ (Is, xlii. 6, and xlix. 6). 

“ What abundant prospect of success have 
you, not only from the Divine promises, but 
also from the aspect of Divine Providence ! 
The breaker is evidently coming up before 
you ; you have already broken up and passed | 





“My pEAR Mapam,—I had the pleasure of 
receiving your letter, and though I answer it 
late, yet I consider it an agreeable task, and 
| thank you most kindly for it. The contents 
of your letter, notwithstanding the weakness 
of your sex, as you express it, bear testimony 
to the ‘ grace of God which is given you by 
Jesus Christ.’ Therefore not only I, but all 





the members of committee of the Russian 
Bible Society, heard your letter read with 
very great satisfaction, seeing in it your true 
| veneration of the word of God, and the 


power of that word working in you. The 


I neither | 
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| word of eternal life, ‘which speaketh the 


word of God in a mystery, even the hidden 
wisdom which God ordained before the 
world into our glory, which none of. the 
princes of the world know,’ is the most valu- 
able gift of the Saviour to redeemed men, to 
whom it is ‘given to know the mysteries of 
the kingdom of heaven, who have received 
not the spirit of the world, but the spirit 
which is of God, that we might know the 
things which are freely given us of God.’ 

** Assured of these truths, and knowing the 
value of the word of God, my countrymen 
have formed themselves into a Bible Society, 
which is formed on the principles of the 
British and Foreign Bible Society. Russia, 
our native land, combines many different 
nations and tribes of Mahomedans and 
heathens, exclusive of the many millions of 
native Russians. To furnish all these with 
the word of God, our society is now occupied 
in printing upwards of one hundred thousand 
copies of Bibles and New ‘Testaments in 


| fourteen different languages, of which several 








editions are already published, and others 
nearly printed: off. Thus the word of God 
grows and increases in this extensive empire. 
People of every age and sex, soldiers and 
Kossacks, seem influenced with a desire to 
read the Holy Scriptures, believing - firmly 
that in them the way of salvation is only to 
be found. Many are the promoters of this 
good work in this country, of rich and poor, 
who send in their gifts to aid this society, 
which opens to every one who ‘desires ‘ the 
well of water springing up into everlasting 
life’. The prophetic voice has long called 
men to come to this fountain: ‘ Ho, every 
one that thirsteth, come ye to the waters, 
and he that hath no money, come ye, buy 
and eat; yea, come buy wine and milk with- 
out money and without price.’ Now this 
prophecy is fulfilling. Never were there 
times like the present, when men seem every- 
where turning unto God by our Saviour Jesus 
Christ. In all the earth the word of God is 
preached, and the Lord has made bare His 
holy arm in the eyes of all the nations; and 
all the ends of the earth begin to see the salva- 
tion of our God. Everywhere ‘the word of 
God is spoken with boldness, and all those 
who believe are of one heart and spirit.’ 
“Therefore, dear madam, as you rejoice 
also over the beneficent institution of the 


Bible Society in this nation, so distant from 
yours, and as you take such a hearty interest 
in it, in compliance with these sentiments, 
our committee presents you with a copy of 
the Slavonian New Testament, which accom. 





panies this letter, five thousand copies of 
which have lately been published by the | 
Moscow Bible Society. This copy is pre- 
sented to you as a mirk of particular respect | 
from sincere lovers of that word of God | 
which has filled you with that light which the 
wis? of this world search for in vain. | 

“Continue, dear madam, we say also to | 
you, to study the word of revelation, ‘that | 


with open face beholding as in a glass the | 





glory of the Lord, you may be changed into || 


the same image from glory to glory, even as 


by the spirit of the Lord.’ | 
‘With much respect I have the honour || 


to be your obedient and humble servant, 
Signed) ‘ Prince ALEX. GALITZIN. 
5 


“P.S.—I hope our correspondence will 
not end on this my answer, and therefore as 
opportunity offers I shall be happy to hear 
from you again on similar subjects. This | 
shall afford me peculiar pleasure, and you | 
may rest assured that your communications 
shall not remain unanswered. 


“St. Petersburg, 14/2 August, 1815.” 1] 


Note prefixed to the copies received from 
Russia :—‘‘ The following letter, which appears 
to be written by a woman in the lower circles, 
who, as is evident from the orthography, has 
had no other education except what is to be 
enjoyed in the country schools of the lowest | 
order in Scotland, discovers such an intimate | 
acquaintance with the Scriptures, such a vein 
of true piety,.and such interest in the pro- 
gress of the Redeemer’s kingdom, as renders 
it not unworthy of a place in the archives of 
the Russian Bible Society. The news of the 
formation of a Bible Society in St. Peters- 
burg seem to have made such an impression 
on the mind of the writer, that she could not 
refrain from expressing her own feelings, and 
what she. knows to be the feelings of many 
thousands of her own rank in her native land.” 





It may be added that the Prince was the 
first president of the Russian Bible Society. 
The year following his appointment to the 
post he visited our shores and addressed'a 
large meeting in the Hall of Canonmills, 
Edinburgh, on behalf of the great work of 
the society which he had so much at heart. 

One fruit of this visit was the letter the 
year following from the poor woman, a mem- 
ber of a small Secession church ministered 
to by the Rev. Ebenezer Brown, of Inver- 
Keithing. The letter upon which the Prince 
set such store was deemed worthy of a place 
in the archives of the Russian Bible Society. 

The Prince continued connected with the 
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| 
society until 1824, when, from various reasons | 


which are not known, but which were suj 
posed to be mixed up with State policy, “i 
was induced to resign. 


THE PORTAL TO PEACE. 


Soon after this the | 


341 | 
Emperor Alexander died, his attachment to 
| the society continuing to the last; 
successor Nicholas, in 1826, by an Imperial | 
Vkase suspended its operations. 
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By THE REV. 


ESUS is in Capernaum, busied, as usual, 
about the interests of His Father’s king- 
dom. If not at Nazareth, His own country, 
or at Jerusalem, the Holy City, at least here, 


and on this occasion, was this Divine prophet | 


honoured. 

In order to hear His words, and be the 
subjects of His healing power, multitudes 
came together, in such numbers that “ there 
was no room to receive them; no, not so 
much as about the door.” Pharisees and 
doctors of the law were present, who had 
come out of every town of Galilee and Judea, 
and from Jerusalem—these not with a friendly 
purpose, but rather in a hostile spirit. Repre- 
sentatives of all sects and classes had flocked 
together to listen to the teaching of One 
who “taught with authority, and not as the 
scribes,” and who claimed for every word 
that fell from His lips a divine and eternal 
significance. Many of His audience heard 
with cavilling and captious mind ; many with 
wonder at the doctrine of Him who “ spake 
as never man spake;” and many drank in 
with greedy ears the words of life and bless- 
ing—the “ glad tidings of great joy ”—which 
He was commissioned to proclaim. 

While He was thus engaged, revealing the 
mind of God to the souls of men, there was 
brought in a bed to the door one stricken 
with the palsy ; but so great was the throng 
that beset every avenue of approach to the 
house, that they could not come nigh where 
He was. The bearers, however, would not 
be hindered in their purpose ; they, and the 
sick man, felt that his cure depended on 
their getting into the presence of Jesus. 
“Where there is a will there is a way.” A 
brave proverb and a true one. Turning away 
from the crowded door, they mounted to the 
roof, which, in Eastern houses, is easy of 
access, being reached from the court by a 
flight of steps on the outside. Then, re- 
moving the tiling, they let the sick man 
down, with his couch, into the midst before 
Jesus. Pleased by this display of a faith not 
to be overcome by difficulties, the Saviour at 
once, without waiting to be asked, fixed His 


loving eyes on the sick of the palsy, and | 


PORTAL 
Canon BELL, D.D. 


*“* And behold they brought to Him a man sick of the palsy, lying on a bed; and Jes Us, Se ing 
the sick of the palsy, Son, be of good cheer ; 


TO PEACE. 


x their faith, said unto 


thy sins be forgiven thee.’ MArT. ix. 2. 


| said, “ Son, be of 
forgiven ies. 
Let us endeavour to gather some lessons 
| from this touching scene, where sin, working 
in the body and soul, is met and mastered by 
the good and great Physician, who has balm 
in'Gilead for every wound, and medicine for 
every disease that can afflict fallen humanity. 
I bid you fasten your eyes on that impotent 
man, palsied and helpless, bearing within 
himself the sentence of death. As you look 
on him, I put to you the question, “ What 
was the primal cause of the malady which 
has laid him on the couch from which he is 
unable to rise?” We must trace back the 
cause of all disease to sin. 
from which all our ailments flow. 
cause of all pain in the body, all infirmity in 
the mind, all sickness in the soul. When 


good cheer; thy sins be 


the inner well-spring of all. The Physician’s 
eye went at a glance to the root of the 
patient’s malady. 
paralysis of the man’s body, 
in the man’s soul. ‘The disease which was 
apparent to the eye was but the symptom of 
the worse and more fatal disease. within—a 
disease which, if not stopped in its course, 
would ere long issue in the second death, 
To prevent this fatal termination, Jesus— 
without making any inquiries, or waiting to 
have any petition presented—goes to the root 
of the matter, and omitting all mention of 
the paralysis, and meeting the great disease 
of the palsied penitent’s soul, pronounces 
pardon of the sin, “Son, be of good cheer ; 
thy sins be forgiven thee.” These words of 
grace reveal clearly the end and object of 
the mission of the Redeemer to our world. 
For what purpose was the Son of God mani- 
fested? Why was that name given to Him, 
at which every knee is to bow? “His name,” 
said the angel, “shall be called Jesus, for He 
| shall save His people from their sins.” He 
| came not to deliver the body from the tem. 
poral consequences of sin, but the soul from 
| its fatal power here and its endless presence 
hereafter. In so far as sin brings infirmity, 





Sin is the source | 
Sin is the | 


Jesus looked on the sick of the palsy He saw | 
through the outer effects of bodily disease to | 


He beheld not only the | 
but also the sin | 














but his | 














| power. 


| cheer ; 
| with ourselves. 








suffering, 


| friend, and by breaking up the 
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and sickness, and death, it is left to work its 
will; but for its spiritual issues—the guilt 
which it brings upon the soul, the wounds 
which it inflicts on the conscience, the sepa- 
ration which it entails from God—a merciful 
remedy is provided in the redeeming mercies 
of the Cross. True, in the case of the para- 
lytic now before Him, as well as in the 
instance of the leper and the cripple, Jesus 
puts forth His power to heal the body, and 
lengthens the term of life: yet these were 
but extraordinary cases, intended to be par- 
ables of redemption, and wrought with the 
purpose of proving His divine pity and divine 
He never led us to expect exemp- 
tion from “the ills to which fallen flesh is 
heir,” or gave us a hope that, whatever 
faith in Him, we should be freed from that 
portion of sin’s wages which is sorrow and 
sickness and death. He does not 
interpose Himself between His people and 
“ the last enemy ;” but, in love Ae 1 wisdom, 
He constrains that enemy to do the office of a 
cage of flesh 
And when 


our 


to let the prisoned soul go free. 


| death has thus been made the agent, not of a 
curse but of a blessing, then the Lord stays 


| the destroyer’s hand, permitting him to do no 


| more upon His redeemed, and wresting 


‘ from 
him his w eapons on the confines of the grave. 

We may say of all the ills wrought by the 
levil what Moses said, as he pointed to the 
devil what Moses said, as he pointed to the 





| sea beneath whose waters the Egyptians lay, 


| Sorrow 


| “ there shall be no more curse, but 


| disease of sin. What is this ? 


“The Egyptians whom ye 
ye shall see them again no more for ever.” 
cannot enter the land whence sin 
uences of the Fall shall be 
banished ; v ‘all things shall be made 
new, and ‘the tree of life shall ever flourish, 
and the water of life shall ever flow; and 
he throne 
of God and of the Lamb shall be in it; and 


nave seen to-day, 


and all the conseq 


where 


His servants shall serve Him, and they shall | 
see His face, and His name shall be in their | 


foreheads.” 

We learn from the Saviour’s words the 
reinedy which God has provided for the 
A free pardon. 
There lay the paralytic before Jesus—helpless, 
impotent, able to do nothing for himself, 
having nothing to offer the Physician for the 
spiritual health which, as much as_ bodily 


strength, he stood in need of; and there 
Jesus, looking on him, said, “Be of good 


thy sins be forgiven thee.” 
We have sinned, there is no 
doubt about that ; sinned from the cradle up 
to this very hour; sinned in thought, word, 
and deed 








So it is} 


; sinned against light, and love, and | 
' 


conscience. And how are these sins, more 
in number than the hairs of our head, to be 
removed, and their eternal consequences 
averted? Can these ends be secured if we 
can only shut our eyes to our state and refuse 
to see the worst in ourselves—if we can wrap 
ourselves up in a false security, crying, 














“Peace, peace, when there is no peace”? 
No, brethren. ‘To forget the sin that is in 
us will not turn a“ God’s anger from us in 
he great and terrible day of His wrath. For 
though we may forget them, He has “set 
our sins in the light of His countenance.” | 
| 


over 


ag seg 


Shall we then endeavour to cover 


sins by earnest efforts and 





to do right for the future? Sh let by- 
gones be bygones, and, sine y over a new 
leaf, begin a e of good works which 
may make a1 ls for the past, and win 
God’s approval for the future? Brethren, 


under all your 
unforgiven, 
—eating deeply 
untot 1, uncured, by all your 
to conceal it from God’s searching eye under 








» the soul 





ieavours 


iche en 


‘ks that you define as 
t still remains to con- 
a, ht ur hope? In 





veness ; In an absolute 

your guilt. And this 

estow on all who are 

He is willing to speak 

to you now, at once, 

a ‘his is the message : “Tie 

urdoneth and absolveth all them that truly 
repent and unfeignedly believe His holy 


“If we confess 
| just to forgive 
om all unrichte- 


- words, 







Gospel ;” or, in otl 
our sins, He is faiti 
our sins, and to cle: 
ousness.” He only waiteth to be gracious, 
and to say to each penitent present, “Son, 
daughter, be of good cheer ; thy sins be for- 
given thee.” 

Let us look at the cavil of the scribes and 
Pharisees, and at the manner in which it was 
met by the Saviour. ‘The scribes and 
Pharisees” (in St. Luke’s narrative) “ began 
to reason, saying, Who is this which speaketh 
blasphemies ? Who can forgive sins, but God 
alone?” Now this objection to the Saviour’s 
claim to the power of forgiving sins arose 
from a fecling true in itsel!, but false in its 
application to our Lord. Ii He who thus 


1S 


us fr 





asserted His right to pardon the guilty had 
been nothing more than nian, and not a 
sharer in the attributes of Godhead, their 
charge against Him woud have been but 
reasonable when they said, “ Who is this 
which speaketh bias] hemies ?” Their sin 

ae 
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was not that they accused a man of blas- 
phemy, who arrogated to himself the gee 
of forgiving sins, but that they refused 
recognise Jesus as the only-begotten Son of 
the Father, who, as the representative e of God 
on earth, “ the image of the invisible God,” | 
had power to forgive sins. And in their 
accusation and our Lord’s way of meeting it, | 
we have a proof of His divinity. 


For it is | 
very worthy of observation that these 
and Pharisees considered Christ to have | 
claimed actual equality with God when He 

claimed the Divine prerogative of forgiving 

And our Lord attempted no denial ot 

the charge when accused of blasphemy. 
answered them in terms which must have 
confirmed them in the inference which they | 
drew from His we ords, Instead of contradict- 
ing the accusat , He gave them a proof 
that it was no “robbery” on His ates to lay 
claim to the right of loosing the bonds of sin 
from the soul. And what is the only y just con- | 
clusion ? Surely, that Jesus actually 
to vindicate His essential equality 
when, admitting that God alone co 
sins, He yet asserted that such authority 

belonged to Himself. “That ye may know 

that the Son of Man hath power on earth to 

forgive sins, (He said unto the sick of the | 
palsy), I say unto thee, Arise, and take up 

thy bed, and go into thine house.” What 

words are these? “The Son of Man hath | 
power to forgive sins.” There is more in | < 
them than at the first glance the eye. 

How did that power become His? Is His | 
the arbitrary power of a being who 
tramples on His own laws? Is it the power 
of might over right? Is it the essential 
omnipotence of Deity setting aside both truth 


sins. 








desi 
with God 


uld torgive 





is 


meets 


and honour—saying one thing to-day, and | 
unsaying it to-morrow? No, verily. The | 


power claimed by Christ is of a peculiar | 
kind; belonging to Him in virtue of 
finished work as the substitute of His people. 
It is an acquired right ; lawfully made His, | 
because He bore the law’s curse, and ex- | 
hausted the law’s penalty, and by His obe- | 
dience unto death “made an end of sin.” 
There are many who think that sin is a 
light thing, easily forgiven and put away. 
And we might have thought so had God 
pardoned it by a mere act of Almighty power. 
It is a little thing, if it cost Him nothing 
more than an expression of will; if, as in 
the creation of the world, he had only to 
“‘speak” that it might be “ done,” to 
mand” that it might “ stand fast.” 
But if, before one sin could be pardoned, 
or one sinner saved, the Fa i 


His 


“ com- 


} , 
ther must give 
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| blo od, of Jesus, sin is no 


| my God, why hast Thor 
t 


ior 


| of saying to any one of us, 


at will | e 


| power given unto rane in sane and on 
earth.” 
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up the only-begotten Son, and the Lord of 
Glory must leave heaven to die upon a 
if justice accepts no meaner sacrifice ; 

‘there is none other name under heaven 
given among men” but the name, nor other 
blood whereby we can be washed but the 
l light thing whose 
away. 


mare 


consequences may be 
‘Hast thou seen this, O son of man?” 
God incarnate “ wounded for our transgres- 
sions” and “bruised for our iniquities ;” the 
prince of life overcome of death; the well- 
loved of the Father crying out, in the awful 
loneliness of a soul separated for a time from 
a sense of the Divine presence, “ My God, 
forsaken me!” 


a 
easiiv pu 





1 
Hast thou seen this? And does not sin, 
mnly to be atoned for by so gre at a sacrifice, 
ypear exceeding sinful? It does; it ought; 
it was only as the price of His agony, and 
bloody sweat, and sufferings, and death, that 
Jesus acquired the power of forgiving sins; 
as we cry to Him 
er, be of good cheer; 
“The Son of | 


The cross had 


“Son, daught 
be forgive 
power on e: 


for mercy, 
od sins 
an hath 


hn taece; ” 


“ar 
} 
uth. 


not, when the words were uttered, been en- 
dured ; but the covenant was “ ordered in all 
things an sure ;” and 


He that came to do 
his Father's will would fulfil it in due season. 
Upon the credit of the Saviour’s death, 
sinners had been forgiven from the very first ; 
and believing souls, trusting in a Saviour yet 
to be revealed, and “1 ‘waiting for the consola- 
Su of Israel,” were accepted of God, and 
ntered at death into the Paradise above. 

In virtue of the propitiation he was about 
to offer, Christ, while lked with men 
on earth, forgave them ; ay, when He was 
dying for them on the cross, pronounced 
their pardon ; —— x that even then, in His 
apparently we He had “all 


. —— 
me wa 


And the same “ power” belongs to 
Him now ; now that the sacrifice has been 
offered, the sin expiated, and the curse ex- 





hausted. Much more may we say now that 
the “ power” is His; seated as He is at the 
right hand of the Father, “far above all 
thrones and dominions, and _ principalities 


when we were enemies 

» God by the death of 
His Son, much more, being reconciled, we 
shall be saved by His lite.” “ Wherefore 
Heis able tosave them to the uttermost that 
come unto God by Him, seeing He ever | 


and powers.” “ “ 
we were reconciled t 


liveth to make intercession for them.” Then 
come this day, and put His power to the 


proof, “Oh, taste and see that the Lord is 
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gracious.” ‘Though your sins be as_ the 
scarlet, or the crimson; though they be 
“more in number than the hairs of your 
head ;””. though they have ‘taken such hold 
upon you that you are not able to look up,” 
you have only now, and as you are, to throw 
yourself at the feet of Jesus, crying, ‘‘ pardon 
mine iniquity, for it is great,” and you will 
find that He has “ power to forgive sins ”— 


the greatest, the blackest—to make them as | 


though they never had been, “ casting thein 

behind His back,” and “burying them in the 
ying 

depths of the sea.” 


‘That pardon of sin brings with it peace of 
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apprehension, is intended to make us light in 
heart and easy in conscience. Oh, think not, 
as so many do, that the moment a man yiclds 
himself to Christ he bids farewell to cheerful- 
ness, and begins a life of sadness and gloom. 
This is the world’s perversion of a religious life, 
a conception of piety as false as it is common. 

A Christian life is, and ought to be, a 
happy life; the happiest life. Christ’s pre- 
sence in the heart does not damp our joy ; 
it- increases it, rather; it enhances every 
pleasure, and lessens every sorrow, and sends 
us on our way with a light and buoyant and 
elastic step. The world becomes an altered 


mind, learn from the address of Jesus to the 
paralytic : “ Son, be of good cheer.” 

Yes ; his first words to that diseased, help- 
less, suffering man, as He conveyed to him | 
the assurance of pardon, were these: ‘“ Take | 
courage; be of good cheer.” And had He | 
sent home the palsied man unhealed, the 
miracle unwrought, and yet with these words 
ringing in his ears, the hapless sufferer might 
have gone away rejoicing ; and friends and | 
neighbours, pointing to him, might have said, 


thing when it is seen in the light of God’s 
love. No matter what the outward circum- 
stances may be, how toilsome our lot, how 
poor our portion, how sorrowful our fortunes, 
if our sins are forgiven we may take up our 
song of faith and hope and _ thanksgiving, 
and ‘be of good cheer.” | 

To be forgiven! To be at peace with 
God! What happiness in the fact! Yea, 
what holiness too! For by His pardoning 
grace God binds us.to Himself by the golden 
“Blessed is the man whose transgression is | chain of love. .That palsied man, when set 
forgiven and whose sin is covered.” | free from sin and restored to health, could 

We learn from this that religion is meant} never have used his renovated strength 
to give us happiness, to fill us with all peace | against the Saviour. For reconciliation 
_and joy ; and, lifting off the burden of secret | the road to righteousness. 





id 





AFTER THE RAIN. 


HEARD a song on the moorland brown, 
When the days grew fair and long ; 
Methought no voice in the noisy town 
Could sing so sweet a song ; 
It was but a herd-boy, all alone,— | 
Alone on the showery plain, 
Who sang with a silver trumpet tone, 
“The sunshine follows the rain.” 








My thoughts turn back to that April day 
As I pace the city street ; 

But the brown, brown moor lies far away 
From the tread cf weary feet ; 

| Yet ever the-song rings clear and loud, 
Over and over again, 

Above the din of the restless crowd ;— 
‘The sunshine follows the rain.” 





God knows it is hard to fret and strive 
For the gol that soon is spent : 

It seems sometimes that the sinners thrive, 
While saints are less content ! 

But He knows too that the clouds will part, 
And the hidden path grow plain ; 

His angels sing to the doubting heart, | 
“The sunshine follows the rain.” I. L. COSHAM. 























‘* It was but a herd-boy all alone— 
Alone on the showery plain.” 
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FRESH ASSYRIAN FINDS: 


Triumphal Sronze Gates 


of Shalmaneser the Great. 


By BASIL H. COOPER, B.A., F.R.S.L. 


HE opening of a new chapter in the | 


stirring history of Assyrian discovery 
cannot be a matter of indifference to any who 
are in the slightest degree interested in the 
culture of the Old East, and least of all to 
intelligent and reverential students of Holy 
Writ. We none of us need to be reminded 
that our religion, although meant for all 


nations, is of Oriental origin, and that even | 


the New Testament, whose very language is 


Greek or Western, whence we are daily learn- | 


ing it, is best read and understood in the 
light of the rising sun. Most would acknow- 


ledge that in no other light is it intelligible | 


at all. In like manner, the Author of our 
faith and His apostles were all of them Jews, 
the flower of God’s chosen people, with 


whose annals, as recorded in the Old Testa- | 
ment, those of the great empires on the | 
Euphrates and the Tigris are for hundreds of | 


years together inextricably interwoven. The 
astute kingcraft of the Pharaohs was the first 
to espy and make the most of the opportunity 
created by the disruption of the Hebrew 
monarchy on the death of Solomon, and in 
the fifth year of the wise king’s foolish son 
Shishak sacked Jerusalem. In a hiero- 
glyphical inscription on what is known as 
the porch of the Bubastite Pharaohs, at 
Thebes, Shishak, who was the founder 
that dynasty of Egyptian kings, has taken 
care to record that conquest. His son and 
successor, Osorkon, has with good reason 
been identified with Zerakh the Ethiopian, 
mentioned in the second book of Chronicles 
(xiv. 9), whose huge invading host of Cush- 
ites and Libyans was hurled back by Reho- 
boam’s pious grandson Asa. Osorkon is 
barely named in the contemporary Egyptian 
records, and had they been as communicative 
as they are silent about the events of his 
reign we should hardly have found them 
chronicling this crushing defeat. It is worth 
noting, however, that for more than a century 
and a half afterwards the Pharaohs wisely let 
the Hebrews alone, and that the next time 
the great southern monarchy is seen interest- 
ing itself in its Palestinian neighbours it is as 
their friends and allies. It was thus that 


Sabaco, the So of the Bible, encouraged 
Hoshea of Israel to shake off the Assyrian 
yoke, and to spurn paying tribute any longer 
to Shalmaneser IV., and that he bravely but 
unsuccessfully fought with that king’s suc- 


of | 


cessor, Sargon, to ward off Samaria’s doom. 
Thus too the Pharaoh Tirhakah marched to 
the relief of Hezekiah—whom Sennacheril 
had shut up in Jerusalem, “like a bird ina 
cage,” as he boasts in his inscription—and by 
the rumour of his approach performed the 
part assigned to him by Providence in com- 
pelling the Assyrian to raise the siege. The 
reader hardly needs to be reminded how mar- 
| vellously the Bible accounts of these great 
| events have been confirmed to the letter, as 
| well as illustrated and supplemented, by the 


contemporarypéylinders and tablets unearthed 
by our Bottas and Layards and interp 
by the daring erudition of many an Cédipus, 
such as Hincks, Norris, Fox Talbot, and 
George Smith amongst the dead, with their 


retedl 





generation of Assyriasts, and Sayce and 
Schrader of the second. Since Esarhaddon, 
who succeeded his father Sennacherib, in- 
cludes “ Manasseh, King.of Judah,” in a list 
of twenty-two of his vassals which has come 
down to us, he has been reasonably recog- 
| nised as the unnamed King of Assyria men- 
tioned in 2 Chron. xxxili, t11—13. There 
|we read that on account of the worse than 
heathenish sins of Manasseh and his le, 
“the Lord brought upon them the captains 
of the host of the King of Assyria, which 
took Manasseh among the thorns, and bound 
him with fetters, and carried him to Babylon. 
And when he was in affliction, he besought 
the Lord his God, and humbled himself 
greatly before the God of his fathers, and 
prayed unto him: and he was intreated of 


peop 





him, and heard his supplication, and brought | 


him again to Jerusalem into his kingdom. 
| Then Manasseh knew that the Lord he was 
God.” If now we turn back to Tiglath- 
Pileser II., the immediate predecessor of 
Shalmaneser IV., who began the siege of 
Samaria which Sargon ended, and with it the 
kingdom of Israel, we have in unbroken 
sequence no fewer than five successive kings 
of Assyria whose autograph annals record 
their contact, almost always their collisions, 
with seven Hebrew kings. Five of the 
seven—namely Menahem, Pekah, and Ho- 
shea of Israel, with Azariah .and Ahaz of 
Judah—are repeatedly spoken of by Tig- 
lath-Pileser in his inscriptions as his contem- 
poraries, with the exception of the first, whom 
the fragments as yet found mention but 

















survivors Oppert and Rawlinson of the first | 
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once, 


‘ . 4 
It seems at first sight that to this | 


single mention of Menahem by Tiglath- | 
Pileser, whose annals, under his eighth year | 
| at the same time it dates in the conqueror’s 


(n.c. 738), say expressly that he took tribute 


of the King of Samaria so named, there is | 


|nothing to answer in the Bible. On 
| other hand, we read in 2 Kings xv. 1g that 


| “ Pul the King of Assyria came against the 


land: and Menahem gave Pul a thousand 
talents of silver, that his hand might be with 
him to confirm the kingdom in his hand.” 
Formerly it was always thought that Pul 
must have been Tiglath-Pileser’s predecessor. 


the cuneiform inscriptions the opinion has 
been growing that these are but two names 
of one and the same Assyrian monarch. It 
may be remarked that whether we fall in with 
this view or not the chronological difficulty 
of making Menahem contemporary with Tig- 
lath-Pileser will remain. Hence we need 
feel the less repugnance to accept the identi- 
fication, which, besides being supported by 
the authority of profound Assyriologists, like 
Professor Schrader of Berlin and Professor 
Sayce of Oxford, at once enables us to see 
in Menahem’s tribute to Tiglath-Pileser the 
thousand talents of silver which the Bible 
says he gave to Pul. This Ninevite king 
with a twofold name would thus be 
earliest of the series mentioned expressly in 
the Hebrew records. A far older sovereign 
of Assyria, however, and one whose con- 
quests raised the great empire on the Tigris 
to the highest pitch of glory, speaks of two 
kings of Israel in his annals with whom he 
was successively brought into contact. This 


} 
the 


to the cuneiform astronomical canon, from 
R.c. 860 to B.c. 825. It was he who, to 
hand down his name to future ages, reared 
on high in the midst of his new capital 
Calah, where the mound of Nimroud now 
marks the site, the famous black obelisk 
brought by Layard to this country, and which 
is now in the British Museum. On it are 





| the tributes rendered to their conqueror by 
| the different subjugated countries, with ac- 
| companying legends. The inscription an- 
nexed to the second row of bas-relieis was 
deciphered by the late learned Dr. Hincks, 
and independently of him by Sir Henry 
Rawlinson. Both found it to contain the 
name of Jehu. It reads: “I received tribute 
from Jehu, son of Omri; silver, gold, gold in 
plates, swkut of gold, gold cups, gold delamz, 
sceptres which are in the hand of the king, 
and bdellium.” The late Mr. George Smith 


the 


But since the discovery and decipherment of 


| 


afterwards recognised in the annals of Shal- 
maneser II., engraved on one of Layard’s 
bulls, a further record of the same fact, which 


eighteenth year, B.c. 843. 

Meanwhile Professor Oppert, of Paris, had 
already brought to light a synchronism of 
Shalmaneser II., in his sixth year, B.c. 855, 


| with Benhadad of Damascus and Ahab of 


| leni of Hamath, who rule 


is Shalmaneser II., who reigned, according | 


Israel, predecessors respectively of Hazael 
and Jehu. This was in the far more de- 
tailed annals of the Assyrian king found at 
Kurkh, the modern name given to some im- 
portant ruins on the right bank of the Tigris, 
twenty miles from Diarbekir, which are 
thought to represent the city Karkathiokerta 
of the classical geographers. Under that 
year the Assyrian autocrat boasts of having 
shattered, by a crushing defeat at Karkar on 
the banks of the Orontes, a Syrian league 
of twelve members which had been formed 
against him. Benhadad ght into the 
field 1,200 chariots, with many other 
warlike equipages, and 20,000 men; Irkhu- 
d also over Karkar, 
Parga, Ada, &c., had 700 chariots, an equal 
number of reserve carria: and 10,000 
men; Ahab, 2,000 chariots and 10,000 men. 
There was even an Egyptian contingent of 
1,000 men, besides 1,000 fighting camels 
from Arabia. The other members of the 
league sent from 200 to 500 warriors each, 
and from 10 to 30 chariots, if any. Shal- 
maneser says he poured over them a deluge 
like the Air God, and slew 14,000 of their 
troops, destroying them from Karkar to Gil- 
zau, so that there was no room on the battle- 
field for their corpses, which were tumbled 
into the Orontes, and choked up its waters. 
The above slight sketch of the relations 


brou 


as 


izes, 





| between the twofold Hebrew monarchy, from 
| Ahab’s elder contemporary Asa downwards, 


five lines or rows of sculptures, representing | 


and the Assyrian empire, always implacable, 
save when soothed by slavish submission and 
heavy tribute, may seem to give undue pro- 
minence to Shalmaneser II. and his victory 
at Karkar. But the reader, it may be 
hoped, will hardly think so any longer when 
told that by far the most remarkable of the 
latest finds brought by Mr. Hormuzd Rassam 
from the Tigris valley to enrich the British 
Museum is a magnificent and altogether 
unique historical monument belonging to 
this great king of kings—nothing less, in 
short, than a colossal pair of gates from his 
palace, plated with noble bronzes illustrative 
of the battle in question, amongst the other 
glories of his reign. Of the circumstances 
under which the discovery was made, and of 
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the monument thus rescued from oblivion, a 
brief account must now be given. 
It was at the end of 1877 that the Trustees 


of the British Museum, having resolved on | 


the resumption of Mr. George Smith’s re- 
newed exploration of the Assyrian mounds, 
intrusted the enterprise to Mr. Rassam. 
Many years before he had been successfully 
engaged in the same work under the direc- 
tion of Sir Henry Rawlinson, and accordingly 
the results to which he could point on his 
return in the following autumn not only fully 
justified the confidence with which he had 
already been honoured, but led to his being 
sent out again, after a rest of a few weeks, 
armed with far larger powers and a widely 
extended commission. He had naturally, 
following Mr. George Smith’s lead, begun 
with ransacking once more the débris of the 
royal libraries in the Kouyunjik mound, 
where Nineveh once stood, opposite the site 
of the modern Mosul. The fresh search was 


rewarded by the recovery of about 1,500 new | 


| cuneiform fragments, most of which are sure 


to be found to fit others already in the British 
Museum. In a corner of Assurbanipal’s 
library Mr. Rassam found a beautiful decago- 
nal cylinder, inscribed with the annals of that 
king down to his twentieth year, each of the 
ten faces running to a hundred and twenty 
lines. 
miles down the Tigris, he reopened the 


trenches abandoned by Sir A. H. Layard | 
thirty years before, and brought to light 


portions of the palace of Assurnazirpal, the 
father of Shalmaneser II., as well as the 
temple of Istar, the Assyrian Venus. It was 


during his excavations here that tidings | 


reached Mr. Rassam which awakened his 


keenest interest. 


| roud, some Arab gravediggers, in plying their 


calling, had unearthed a number of ancient 
bronzes. By an extraordinary coincidence, 


| it so happened that several years before he 


had come into possession of a couple of | 


| Assyrian bronze fragments of just the same 


kind, which had been found at this very 
spot, and two or three other pieces had been 
bought by a French archzologist, M. Schlum- 
berger, of Paris. ‘The latter were shown in 
the Trocadéro: at the late Paris Exhibition, 


| and were described by M. Lenormant in the 


Revue Archéologique. ‘Yhey join Mr. Ras- 
sam’s pieces, of which an account was given 
some time ago by Mr. W. St. Chad Boscawen 
before the Society of Biblical Archeology, as 
we are reminded in the paper read before 
the same learned body by Mr. Theophilus 


Proceeding to Nimroud, a score of | 


At the mound of Balawat, 
about nine miles to the north-east of Nim- | 


'_G. Pinches, which is the groundwork of the | 


present article. 


It may be imagined, there- | 


fore, how eager Mr. Rassam was for closer | 


acquaintance with an old friend. Taking 
with him a large staff of his workmen he lost 
no time in making his way to Balawat, and 
though annoyed at times by riots amongst 
the Arabs for distu:ibing a Moslem. ceme- 
tery, succeeded, partly by good temper and 
partly by making the best use of the Sultan’s 
firman, in making extensive excavations on 
the hitherto virgin site. The mound may 
be described as pretty nearly rectangular in 
shape, and its corners may be said in a 
general way to be turned towards the four 
cardinal points of the compass. 
sents an ancient Assyrian city, which before 
the reign of Assurnazirpal, father of Shal- 
maneser II., was known by the name of 
Kharutu. Though very near to Nineveh, 
the old Assyrian capital, it had been taken 
and held by the Babylonians during the 
long period of the rival empire’s political 
| decline. But when Assurnazirpal came to 
the throne, which he held from B.c. 885 to 
B.c. 860, he soon showed himself a great 
warrior, not only by expelling the invaders 
from his country, but by the recovery of long- 
lost conquests reviving its ancient glories. 
He ruled from the Zagros mountains and 
the Armenian lake Van as far as the Lebanon 
| range and the Syrian coasts of the Mediter- 
ranean. Aram., Mesopotamia, and Baby- 
lonia he brought under his yoke. To the 


recovered city, now marked by the ruins at | 


Balawat, he gave the name of Imgur-Beli, 
“the fortress of Bel,” and with the stones 
of a deserted palace built a temple to the 
war-god Makhir, or Adar, as the name is 
read by some, near the city’s north-eastern 
wall. ‘These facts are recorded on alabaster 
tablets which Mr. Rassam found in a coffer 
made of the same material, deposited beneath 
| the altar of the temple itself. ‘They shed a 


| fresh and welcome ray of light on the period | 


the darkest in Assyrian history. In the 
opposite or western half of the Balawat mound 
were laid bare four stone platforms, marking 
the sides of an irregular square. It was here 
that the bronze fragments had been lighted 
on by the Arab gravediggers, and by further 
and more systematic excavations round these 
platforms, carried on with ‘the utmost care, 
immense plates of that metal, covered with 
historical bas-reliefs in repoussé work, were 
taken out bodily. The most perfect speci- 





mens were 84 feet long by about 1 foot broad, 











of decay which preceded the reign of this | 
: | 
monarch, and which has always been one of | 
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the historical representations ranging in an 
upper and a lower tier. ‘The subjects treated 
on these plates are Shalmaneser’s battles, 
sieges, triumphal processions, the tortures 
inflicted on his prisoners, acts of royal wor- 
ship, and his marches through difficult 
countries—over hill and down dale, as well 
as across the Tigris and other dangerous 
rivers, both out and home. It was not until 
their arrival at the British Museum that these 
bas-reliefs were recognised as having origin- 
ally ornamented a pair of enormous rectan- 
gular folding gates, probably of cedar, each 
leaf being about 22 feet high, 6 feet broad, 
and 3 inches think. The height was deduced 
from the length of the two strips of bronze 
edging fouad with this set of bas-reliefs, which 
it was seen must have been nailed upon those 
portions of the gates where they clipped, and 
which are technically called the ‘“ styles.” 
The “style” bronzes are inscribed with a 
history in duplicate of the first nine years of 
Shalmaneser’s reign, these inscriptions on the 
vertical edgings thus furnishing the text, to 
which the chasings on the fourteen ridevi, 
seven for each leaf, nailed horizontally across 
the gates at equal distances, add most artistic 
and telling illustrations. The doorposts were 
cylindrical, and about a foot and a quarter in 
diameter, as is inferred from the existing 
bulge of several of the best-preserved hori- 
zontal plates, which at that end are shaped 
like a drum. Between the inner edge of the 
drum and the style the distance is 43 feet— 
as measured in the writer's presence by the 
British Museum expert, Mr. Ready, who was 
the first to identify as a pair of gates this 
unique and grand Assyrian monument— 
which, added to the diameter of the drum, 
gives a total breadth of 6 feet for each leaf, 
as above. ‘The posts were shod with pivots, 
on which the gates turned in sockets, being 
held up at the top by strong rings fixed in 
the masonry. The pivots are at the Museum, 
but the sockets and rings are unfortunately 
missing. 

The inscription on the “ styles,” although 
fuller for the period it embraces than the 
other great historical texts of Shalmaneser II., 
is found to be very carelessly engraved, be- 
sides neglecting the strict chronological order 
of events. As yet it has been only very 
partially translated. Of the horizontal chased 
bands a large proportion are in a sadly 
fragmentary state. ‘lhe subjects are nearly 
always indicated by short legends accompany- 
ing the pictures. Thus the titles of a couple 
of plates, which at the date of the visit spoken 
of above to the British Museum were likely 
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to be soonest added to the four aiready on 
public view, consist of but a few words put 
into the triumphant king’s mouth. On the 
upper band of the first plate he says, ‘“ The 
city Arne of Aramé I captured ;” on the 
lower band, “The city ... . (name unde- 
ciphered) of Aramé son of Gusi I captured.” 
The legends of the other bronze, relating to 
the same Armenian war, are for the upper 
and lower tiers respectively, “The capital of 
Aramé ofthe people of Ararat I captured "— 
“The tribute of the Gozanians.” To the 
same war belongs one of the four bronze 
bas-reliefs already publicly shown. Over the 
upper tableau we read, “An image of my 
Majesty over against the sea of the land. of 
Nairi (the modern Lake Van) I set up, vic- 
tims to my gods I sacrificed ;” over the 
lower, “ The city Saguni of Aramé king of 
Ararat I captured.” Over the representation 
of captives coming before the king ina rocky 
country, given on the upper band of another 
of the four, there is no legend; in the lower 
the king says, “ The royal city of Rizuata I 
captured—in the fire I burnt.” The other 
two both belong to the great Syrian war in 
which the Benhadad and Ahab of the Bible, 
with their allies, were so signally defeated. 
On both bands of the one bronze is read the 
legend, “ The tribute of Sangara of the Car- 
chemishians I received,”: and in both in- 
stances it surmounts a representation of the 
city Carchemish, takei, lowever, from dif- 
ferent points ofview. It will be remembered 
that, according to the Kurkh inscription, 
Sangara, king of Carchemish, was a member 
of the Syrian League. Another prominent 


leader was the Hamathite King Urkhiléni, | 


and to the loss of three of his cities the bas- 
reliefs on the last of the four horizontal plates, 
first shown at the Museum, refer. The upper 
row is superscribed, “The city Parga of 
Urkhiléni of the Hamathites 1 captured,” 
and in the same line, ‘The city Ada I cap- 
tured.” Beneath either legend is depicted, in 
the same noble style of art characteristic of 
the monument throughout, the beleaguering 
of the walls by the Assyrian hosts, and from 
the arrangement of the scenes to right and 
left of Shalmaneser's camp it is thought that 
the two sieges must have been going on at 
one and the same time. Parga, to the left, 
seems to have been the stronger of the two, 
since it is attacked by the battering-ram, 
which, armed with its formidably pointed 
head, is seen advancing up the slopes of the 
hill crowned by the battlemented towers. 
On the other side a strong body of archers 
protected by an immense covering shield are 
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drawing the bow against the garrison. 
chariots with their prancing 
ing warriors seem to have cleared the way, 
like cavalry in the times before artillery 
superseded its functions, for these decisive 
operations. In the siege of Ada the King 
himself shoots the arrow against it. The 
legend over the lower row of bas-reliefs reads, 
“The city Karkar of Urkhiléni of the Ha- 
mathites I took.” It was near this important 
city on the river Orontes, which has been 
identified with Aroer, that, as will be re- 
collected, the decisive battle of the campaign 
was fought. Here then we have for the first 
time before our eyes in a contemporary work 
of art the very scene and catastrophe, so to 
speak, of the tragedy in which Ahab and 
Benhadad were conspicuous actors. ‘The 
drama has its beginning, middle, and end. 
In one Assyrian tent we see the inauguration 
of the siege with religious rites, whilst in 
another goes forward the work of the com- 
One woman before 


horses and exult- 


The | 


troops, which a second bakes in a round 
field-oven, whilst a third piles them up ina 
heap overtopping their heads. The 


be- | 


| 
| 


leaguering army is depicted with great spirit, | 


both in the moment of its being led forth in 
its bounding chariots to the assault, and as it 
returns in triumph to the royal pavilion, in 


which, as the centre of the whole representa- | 
tion, we seem to hear Shalmaneser from his | 


throne anticipating Czesar’s boast, “ I came, 
I saw, I conquered.” Guarded by their con- 


querors, and introduced by court officials, 


envoys of high rank, who have fled from the 
burning city, present to the king their tribute 
of gold, silver, copper, changes of raiment, 
and horses, whilst a long file of wretched 
captives brings up the rear. ‘To the extreme 
left is seen Karkar in flames. Alike as a 
work of high art, such as could hardly have 
been looked for from Assyria in the ninth 
century before the Christian era, and for its 
interesting association with the history of 
Biblical personages, it will be owned on all 
hands to be a most striking tableau. 





ST. PAUL. 


By THE REv. Dr. BUTLER, 


“He is a chosen vessel unto Me 
sake.”—ACcTs ix. 15, 16. 


\ ] HERE shall we find our mightiest Saint, 
The chosen vessel of the Lord ? 
The soul to dare and never faint, 
The arm to wield the conqueror’s sword ? 


Where shall we find the Shepherd meek, 
With heart aflame at tyrant wrong, 
Ever the weakest with the weak, 
And still the strongest with the strong ? 


We find him where we sought him not, 
Chief in the front of Jesus’ foes : 

There, where the battle rages hot, 
Loudest of all his trumpet blows, 


But, lo! another trumpet calls, 
Another foeman meets his sight : 

Prone in the dust the warrior falls, 
All blinded with the heavenly light. 


O voice of love! O voice of power! 

Saul, Saul, why warrest thou with Me?” 
O captive heart, in that dread hour 

Tz .. } P 

From every bond, but one, set free ! 


- . « « « for I will show him how great things he must suffer for My 
“* Who is weak, and I am not weak? 


HEAD MASTER OF HARROW. 





Who is offended, and I burn not ? 


*—2 Cor. xi. 29. 


Love-vanquished prisoner of the Cross! 
| The love of Christ doth now constrain: 
| For Christ he counts his glories loss, 
To live is Christ, to die is gain. 


O’er land and sea to all mankind 
He bears the flag his Master bore, 

| Forgetting still the things behind, 

| And reaching forth to things before ; 

No foe to jear, no toil to grudge, 
Self-pledged, till death shall strike him 

down, 
And He, the Lord, the righteous Judge, 
| Grant to His saint the martyr crown. 


O Saviour! when with heedless jest, 
Or blinding zeal, or anger fierce, 

We wound the souls that ‘Thou hast blest, 
Dear Lord, unknowing Whom we pierce, 





| Look, Lord, upon us from above ; 

Speak, Lord, “ Why warrest thou with Me?” 
| Then make us heralds of Thy love, 

And chosen vessels unto Thee. 
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SUNDAY EVENINGS WITH THE 


CHILDREN. 


By F. ARNOLD anp MARY ROWLES. 


FIRST EVENING. 

Opening Hymn: “ We are but little children, weak.” 
Lesson: 1 Sam, xvii. 12—52. Concluding Hymn: “‘ Jesus, 
tender Shepherd, hear me.” 

HE story of David's fight with Goliath is 
very well known; I dare say you have 
heard it before, and have admired the bravery 
of the young shepherd lad, who so boldly 
comes forward to fight the terrible giant. 
Think how frightening the very sight of the 
great armed man must have been to a boy 
who had never been in a battle in his life. 
How could he dare, then, to try what even 
old soldiers shrank from ? 

If you will look again at the chapter, you 
will see that this was not quite the first 
danger David had had to face. 

When King Saul tried to persuade him of 
the uselessness of a boy like him fighting the 
great giant, David told him how once, when 
he was keeping his father’s sheep, a lion 
and a bear had come upon him, and stolen 
away a lamb out of his flock. Then David, 
boy though he was, had attacked and killed 
both the lion and the bear, and saved 
his lamb from them. The danger was no 
small one, but God had given him strength 
to meet it, and he trusted that He would 
also strengthen him to meet this second and 
greater danger. 

Every trial bravely met and overcome 
strengthens us for harder trials. If David 


| had thought only of his own safety, and run 
| away when he saw the wild beasts coming, 


he would not have been ready to fight the 
giant now. A soldier, however brave he 
may be, is not able to go and fight all at once. 
You know he has to be drilled for a long 
time, and go through many exercises before 
he is thought fit to go into battle. Now 
so it is with us; the little trials which God 
sends us at first are meant to prepare us for 
the harder trials which must come afterwards ; 
they are the exercises which are to make 


| good soldiers of us. 


You will find that the bravest men are 
those who have been brave in boyhood. I 
will tell you something of a great and good 
man, who by his way of facing little difficulties 
in boyhood gained courage bravely to meet 
danger in after-life. 

You may not have heard of good Bishop 
Patteson, the missionary bishop of Melanesia. 
If you open the map you will see between 
Australia and New Zealand several groups of 








| small islands—Santa Cruz, the New Hebrides, 


the Loyalty Islands, and others. All these 
islands together are spoken of as AZéelanesia, 
just as when speaking of England, Scotland, 
and Wales, we call them by the one name of 
Great Britain. It was found to be impos- 
sible for the Bishop of New Zealand to attend 
properly to all these islands, so, in 1861, Mr. 
Patteson, who for six years had been working 
under the Bishop of New Zealand, was chosen 
to be the first Bishop of Melanesia. ‘The 
lifferent islands of which Bishop Patteson 
1 charge could only, of course, be got at 
boats. A missionary ship called the 
Southern Cross was built and fitted out, and 
this ship became to the bishop a sort of home. 
In it he used to go about, touching at the 
different islands, and trying to make friends 
with the wild copper-coloured natives. When 
he had learned something of their language 
he would speak to them of the good news he 
had come to bring of the love of God, and of 
His Son Jesus Christ; and sometimes he 
would persuade them to let him take one or 
two of the boys away with him for a year or 
two to a school which he had set up in Nor- 
folk Island. 

Very often the islanders had never seen 
white men before, and then they were in- 
clined to be friendly to the bishop and his 
party, but if they had seen white men before 
they seemed to look upon the missionaries 
as enemies. The reason of their fear was a 
very sorrowful one. European traders had 
come to these islands, and had taken advan- 
tage of the friendliness of the natives to steal 
away, or to kidnap, as it is called, some of 
their boys. The unhappy natives were not 
able to distinguish between one set of white 
people and another, and thought that the 
missionaries must have come for the same 
cruel purpose as the bad traders. Their 
hearts were full of hatred to all white men, 
and they were determined to prevent their 
setting foot upon their shores. 

Once, when the bishop was landing, an 
arrow was let off in his direction, but no 
serious accident took place till one day when 
he and his little missionary band were land- 
ing upon one of the Santa Cruz islands. He 
went on shore at two different places, and 
was kindly received by the people ; but sud- 
denly, as he was stepping into the boat, there 
was a shout, and on turning round he saw 
two of his four companions lying wounded 


h iC 
by 


























| been kilied by the traders ; 


| mesia. 
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in the bottom of the boat, while 
flying all around. The bishop called to the | 

two ‘lads, who were the least hurt, to row 

hard, and they reached the ship in safety. | 
But the terrible poisoned arrows had done | 
their deadly work, and, after a few days of | 
severe suffering, two of the boys died. The | 
loss of these two young native Christians, his 
helpers in all his missionary work, was the 
greatest sorrow of the bishop’s life, and the 
manner of their death must have made him 
feel more strongly than ever the risk of land- 
ing upon unknown shores. 

‘But Bishop Patteson, though he was careful 
not to run needlessly into danger, never 
shrank from any danger, however great, that 
came to him in the way of duty. For seven 
years longer he continued his missionary 
work, and | then death came to him, as it had | 
come to his young converts. He was once | 
more near the Santa Cruz group of islands, 
where he specially wished to gain some hold, 
so that he might undo the harm done by the 
traders, and show the natives that all white | 
men were not cruel and false. 

In a letter written four days before his 
<leath, the bishop said he did not think there | 
was very much cause for fear, but that he 
knew well he might run considerable risk. 

As the ship’s boat drew near Santa Cruz, a 

canoe came up, and the natives who were in 
it asked the bishop to get in and let them 
row him to shore. They seemed friendly, so 
he got in, and the canoe rowed off. Those 
who were left in the boat saw him land, but 
after that they lost sight of him. 

They waited half an hour, and then some 
more canoes came up, and the men who were 
in them began shooting with the poisoned | 
arrows. 

Badly wounded they made their way back | 
to the ship, and waited for the bishop; but | 
he did not come, so some of the party set 
out in the boat to look for him. At last they 


| 





| saw what seemed to be an empty canoe, but 


as they got nearer they saw that it held the | 
dead body of their beloved master. He had 
been killed by the poisoned arrows of the 
natives, in revenge for five natives who had 
and there he lay, 
calmly smiling, a palm-leaf covering his 
breast. So died the martyr-bishop of Mela- 





I have told you the story of Bishop Patte- 


manner of facing those dangers; now I will 
tell you one story of his courage when he 
was only a boy at school. He was particu- 


larly fond of cricket, and was in the eleven 











arrows were | 


| have 
| Ps . 
son’s dangers among the heathen, and of his | 
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at Eton. Every year there was a cricketing 
dinner giv en, and a custom had ariser among 
the boys of singing coarse, bad songs at this 
dinner. Patteson told the boys beforehand 
that if anything of the sort were done he 
should leave the room. In ‘spite of this 
warning one of the boys began to sing some- 
thing objectionable. Patteson called out, 
“If that does not stop, I shall leave the 
room!” and as no notice was taken he got 
up and went out, followed by a few other 
boys. Fond as he was of cricket, he though 
himself obliged to send word to the captain 
of the eleven that unless an apology were 
made he must leave the eleven ; but the boys 
were anxious not to lose his services, and the 
apology was made 

What Coleridge Patteson did was only a 
small thing in itself; but to him it was a 
very hard thing, for many of the boys laughed 
at him for what he had done, and you all 
know how hard it is to bear being laughed at. 

And you may be sure of this, that he who 
lets himself be conquered by little things is 
nost unlikely to conquer in great ones. So 
if you are tem} ted to be cross, or cowardly, 
or zy, or to give way to any 7///e fault, 
remember that he who would fight the giant 
must first conquer the lion and the bear. 

F. ARNOLD. 


SECOND EVENING. 


“‘ Among the deepest shades of night.” 


Opening a e 
i Concluding Hymn: “ Jesus, 


Lesson: Ps. ¢ 
tender She »phe wd, he 





oe 
ar me.” 

The writer of this psalm is struck with 
wonder and fear and joy at the thought of 
God’s presence filling all things, 
Heaven and earth. Where shall a man hide 
himself from God? 
Heaven, God is there ; if Gown to the depths 
of the sea, He is there also. Darkness will 
not cover him, for to God the night is as clear 
as the day; to God are known, not only 
every word on his tongue, but his very inmost 
thoughts, which no one else can read. 

Do you remember the story of Hagar, the 
servant of Abraham’s wife, Sarah —how 
Sarah treated her harshly, and drove her 
away from her home, out into the lonely 
wilderness? .And as she was sitting there, 
sorrowful and alone, God sent His angel to 
comfort her, and to tell her that she should 
a child. Hagar had believed that she 
was quite alone in the wilderness, far from 
all help and comfort, and now she finds that 
God is near her, watching over her in her 
trouble. And then the thought came into 


her mind, “Thou God seest me,” and she 


both in 


If he would go up to | 
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called the well of water by which she sat, | 


“The well of Him that liveth and seeth 
” 
me. 

“ Thou God seest me.” What a wonderful 
difference it would make in our lives if only 
we always remembered this! How many 
things are there that we should not do, if 


only we felt that God’s eye was upon us as it | 


was upon Hagar! But what we cannot see we 


easily forget, and because we cannot see that | 
God is always watching us we forget about | 


it, and act as if we were quite alone. 
were to ask you whether it is easier to keep 


If 1} 
| furs that English ladies wear. 


from wrong when you are by yourself, or | 
when some one is by, I do not suppose you | 


would hesitate which to answer. The tempta- 


tion is not nearly so hard a one when you feel | 
that there is some one beside you watching | 


what you will do; but the good, the noble 


thing, is to fight against temptation and to do | 


the right, when there is no one at hand to | 


see whether you fail or whether you succeed. 
St. Paul, in writing to his friends at Philippi, 
bids them persevere in doing right—not only 
when he is with them, but much more now 
that he is away from them. 
You know a good servant is one who 
VIII. n.s. 


always does his work as if he were under his 
master’s eye ; and if we would be good ser- 
vants of God, we must remember in all that 
we do, that, though no human eye may see 
us, our Heavenly Master always beholds us. 

I will tell you of a poor, ignorant man, 
who would not do what he felt to be wrong, 
even though he was sorely tempted, and 
though his wrong-doing would never have 
been known. You must turn your thoughts 
to North-West America, the part of the 
world from which come most of the beautiful 
The creatures 
who give us these furs, the fox, the marten, 
the beaver, and others, are all wild animals, 
who wander over the great snow-covered 
plains, into places where it is very difficult to 
get at them. The most skilful hunters are 
the Red Indians, as the dark-skinned natives 
of North America are called. They are so 
swift and light of foot, so keen of eye and 


| ear, that they can take these creatures far 


more easily than a European could do. 

They are employed, therefore, to hunt the 

creatures, and to bring their skins down to 

the different trading-stations, which the 

English have set up all through the country. 
25 
































| small store, only kept open during the sum- 


|yet come down from St. John’s, higher up 
| the river. 
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Then, in exchange for the skins, they get not 
money, but what they care for far more— 
English goods, such as tea, tobacco, calico, 
gunpowder, &c. These trading-stations are 
very far apart from one another, but an 
Indian will walk almost any distance to get 
the English goods he values so much. One 
day in early spring, not many years ago, one 
of these Indians came, with his parcel of furs, 
to buy provisions and ammunition at a little 
trading-station on the Peace River, called 
Hudson’s Hope. He found the store shut 
up, and no one in the house; for this was a 


mer months, and the man in charge had not 


Inside that wooden house lay all that the 
Indian most needed—powder and shot, tea, 
tobacco, and cotton shirts—and through a 
hole in the parchment window he could see 
all these things. He was tired and hungry, 
for his store of food had come to an end. 
It would have been easy for him to walk in 
through the window and take as much as he 
wanted, but there was a feeling in his heart 
which kept him from doing this. 

He waited for two days outside the house, 
and at last made up his mind to go on to St. 
John’s, two full days’ travel. He set off, but 
his courage failed him, and he turned back. 
On the fourth day, as no one came to buy 
his furs, he thought of a plan. He entered | 
the store; took from the cask of powder | 
three skins’ worth, from the tobacco and the 
shot, three skins’ worth, and put into each 
place the proper number of marten skins as | 
payment. The remaining skins he hung up | 
on a nail and left there, trusting to receive | 
goods in exchange for them at some future | 
time, and then he went away. 

Now this poor Indian was only a heathen ; | 
he had never been taught to be honest, or | 
told “ Thou shalt not steal.” He had never 
even heard that there is a God looking down | 





from Heaven upon every man, and watching 
to see whether he will do what is right. But | 
though the Indian had never heard of his | 
Father in Heaven, yet God was caring for | 
him, and speaking to him, as He speaks to 
each one of us, by that little voice which we 
call “Conscience.” It is that same Voice 
which checks us when we would do wrong, 
and stirs us up to do right, reminding us 
that we are never alone, but that we are 
living and acting and speaking before our 
Father in Heaven. 





Only let us take care that we listen to the | 


Hudson’s Hope. And let us try always so 
to speak and act, that when the thought 
comes to us that all that we say and do is 
seen by God, it may not make us ashamed. 
F, ARNOLD. 


THIRD EVENING. 

Opening Hymn: “ A little ship was on the sea.” Lesson: 
John xxi. 1—14. Concluding Hymn: “ Jesus, tender Shep- 
herd, hear me.” 

“ He careth for you.” That is the truth 
I want to talk to you about just now. Do 
you remember the chapter we have just read 
—about the disciples and Jesus? One night 
the disciples had taken their nets, and gone 
out in their boat to catch some fish to sell, 
for they got their living by fishing. But 
though they worked hard, dragging their nets 
in the water and lifting them out again and 
again, not a single fish was caught by them 
all the night through ; and at last, as daylight 
was coming, they pulled away towards the 
land, hungry, and cold, and tired out, with 
empty boat, not even fish enough for their 
own breakfast. But they little knew what a 
surprise was in store. Jesus had been watch- 
ing them perhaps all night, and knew all 
about their weariness and disappointment, 
and in the early morning He gathered some 
wood together which was lying along the 
shore and laid it together for a fire and lighted 
it. Then as the disciples came near the 
place where the fire was made, He spoke to 
them, and told them where to put down their 
nets ; and they put them down and drew 
them up full of fishes. Jesus knew where 
the fishes were and He told the disciples, 
because He cared for them, and was sorry 
they had none. Then they cooked fish on 
the fire and had breakfast and loving talk 
together. As long as they lived they would 
remember that kindness of Jesus; and He 
always has cared for us. We often find Him 
doing so in strange and unlooked-for ways. 
Let me tell you of a case. 

Years ago there lived in a country a long 
way from England a number of people who 
loved the Bible and worshipped God. Their 
king, however, had said that it was wrong 
for them to do so, and made a stern law 
against it. When the king found out that they 
were reading the Bible and praying, and thus 
breaking his wicked laws, he sent a threaten- 
ing message to them, commanding them to 
give up their reading and praying at once, or 
they should be put to death. But they sent 
an answer back, saying they could not give 
up the worship of God, but they would 


Voice and obey it, as did the poor Indian at | willingly obey him in everything else. 
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Then the king was angry and sent an 
army of cruel soldiers against them, and one 
quiet summer evening, one of their number 


who was going away on a journey came | 


rushing back in terror, saying that soldiers | 
were coming to kill them. Then there was | 
hurrying to and fro, and sights and sounds | 
of sorrow in their happy homes such as had | 


never been known before. First the people 
met together to pray for help from God. 
Then the women and children, and the old 
men who were too feeble to defend their 
homes against the cruel soldiers, were sent 


up the steep mountain side to hide in the | 


rocks. 
the valley below to fight the cruel soldiers, 
and just at dusk the wicked army pitched its 
tents at the foot of the mountain, waiting till 
morning to kill the people. But then some- 
thing happened. Up on the mountain 
among the mothers and children and old 
people was a little boy named Bertrand, who 
clung to his mother’s side and could not 
understand why she cried and looked so sad, 
or why father had not come along with them. 
Bertrand loved flowers, and as he saw a 
lovely blue one growing out of the rocks, he 
ran to pluck it for his weeping mother ; but 
he saw another a little farther on, and another, 
and he ran on gathering one after another, 
forgetting everything else, till he lost him- 
self. He ran back trying to find the path, 
and calling “‘ Mother!” but he could not find 
it ; nobody answered his call. Then he sat 
down and cried till he remembered that 
Jesus in Heaven cared for little children, and 
he knelt down and prayed in his own little 
child way, and told all his trouble. It had 
become almost dark, and as he got up his 
foot struck something which he did not see. 
It sounded, and picking it up he found it 
was a fine toy drum which some of the 
children had perhaps lost on their way up 
the mountain. He was delighted. He found 
both the drumsticks, and then of course did 
what every boy in the world would have done, 
he began to beat it with all his might ; and 
the hills echoed the sound, throwing it back 
again and again till it seemed as though 
twenty drums were booming away all at once. 
Little Bertrand’s mother and those who were 
hurrying from place to place looking for him 
heard him, but feared it must be the soldiers 
coming. But the soldiers down in the valley 
drinking and revelling, their swords all thrown 
on one side, were more frightened than Ber- 
trand’s poor mother, for they thought an 
army was coming to fight them, Without 
stopping to think, they rushed from their 


Then the strong men went out into | 
| all the people saw it too, and sincerely 





tents and ran away one after the other as fast 
as they could go. 

The good Christian men too, they heard | 
little Bertrand’s drum ; they couldn’t under- | 
stand it at all, but they saw their cruel | 
enemies running away, and they ran after 
them. They had no swords of their own, 
but taking up those left by the soldiers, they 
hurried after them till they had driven them 
all out of their country. 

In the morning little Bertrand’s mother 
found him lying down under the rock fast 
asleep, with both arms resting on his newly 
found drum. So she saw how God had 
saved the people by Bertrand’s drum. Soon 


thanked Him for His wonderful care. 

The same love which cared for the fisher- 
men in that early morning by the Sea of 
Galilee was caring forthem. But I want you 
to remember that these special and wonder- 
ful instances only show the same tender care 
with which God cares for all, every day and 
night. Whenever troubles which come to 
all boys and girls at times, seem more than 
you can bear, do not hesitate to tell it all to 
Jesus, remembering that “ He careth for 
you.” 

MARY ROWLES. 


FOURTH EVENING. 


Opening Hymn: ‘‘I think when I read that sweet story of 
old.” Lesson: Matt. xviii. 1—5; Mark ix. 33—37; Luke ix. 
46—48. Concluding. Hymn: “ Jesus, tender Shepherd, hear 
me.” 


To-night I want to talk to you about Jesus 
and children—of what He said to them, 
what He thought of them, and what He did 
to them. In the verses read just now we 
noticed that the disciples had been disputing 
among themselves as to which should be 
greatest ; though, do you not wonder how 
they could do so, with Christ’s beautiful ex- 
ample of humility and lowliness always near 
them? When they arrived at the end of 
their journey He rebuked their ambition in 
a very effectual way, by setting a little child 
before them as an instance of humility and 
singleness of heart. 

How do you think the child came there 
just when Jesus needed him? Mark says 
they were in the house at Capernaum, most 
likely a house at which Jesus had often 
stayed before, and this little boy and He 
were probably old friends. And you know 
that when some one you love, who has been 
away a long time, comes to your home, it is 
not long before all the little people in the 
house hear of it, and try to be near their 
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friend. This little boy may have heard that | 


Jesus had come, and perhaps was just shyly 
peeping through the doorway when Jesus 
caught sight of him and called him in ; and 
oh, how glad he would be to see His loving 
face once more! 

Shall we notice particularly what Jesus 
did with him? Turn back to Matt. xviii. 2, 
and you will see that He set him in the 
midst of His disciples. Luke says, “ He 
set him by Him,” that is, a little closer to | 
Himself; but Mark tells us more than all, 
namely, that “He took him in His arms.’ 

Can you not picture it all—the group of | 
stern disciples—the little fellow in their | 











take them up into His pores They must 
have been frightened by the stern faces all 
around them, but they were happy when 
they looked at His. 

One morning last summer I was standing 
in the shadow of a great rock by the sea- 
shore. It rose hundreds of feet towards the 
sky, its grey sides so steep and awful that it 
made me giddy tolook up. Presently I saw, 
far up above my head, little patches of some- 
| thing white and golden, and I soon found 
| they were clusters ‘of * moon” daisies which 
had taken root in tiny holes in the rock and 
flowered there, and their brave little heads 
| up at that great height nodded as happily to 


midst wondering what it all meant—then | | the sunshine and the breeze as though they 


the hand of Jesus drawing him closer, and 
at last taking him right into His arms ? 
Think how the child would give one look | 
into the beautiful face bending over him ; 

and then climb into His arms and love 
Him! When he grew older and learned all 
the story of Christ’s life on earth, and espe- 
cially of His death, how the loving arms he 
knew so well had been fastened to the 
cross in agony because of the world’s sin, 
surely the love he had felt as a boy for Jesus 
must have grown and deepened until it filled 
his whole life. That is the story of one little 
child. But there are other stories—stories, 
too, not of one but of many coming to Him. 
You remember the hymn, perhaps, which 
speaks of mothers of Salem bringing their 
little ones to Jesus, and you remember, too, 
what Jesus said, “Suffer little children to 
come unto me and forbid them not, for of 
such is the kingdom of heaven.” 

These “mothers of Salem” must have 
heard and seen a great deal of the wonderful 
power and kindness shown by Jesus, and 
loving their children so very dearly, they 
longed to bring them to Him, that He might 
touch them with His hands and bless them. 
So they pressed through the crowd of people 
who were thronging Him and quite close to 
Jesus ; when they got there, some would have 
driven them away. Perhaps they thought, 
“ Oh, these little things are too young for 
the Master’s notice. Whatcan He want with 
children?” But they did not know Jesus. 
He was displeased with them, and told them 
so. And then He made the mothers’ hearts 
happy and laid His hands on the children 
and blessed them. He took them one by 
one up on to His knee. Now, don’t you 


think that Jesus must have looked very 
sweet and kind, or these little stranger 
children, if He *had not, would not have 
left their mothers to go to Him and let Him 





had been growing down in some low- lying 
level field. The dark waves might break 
and toss on the rocky shore below, and the 
| rough breeze come close up to them and 
shake them as if determined to carry them 
away, but the daisies had no fear. They 
were perfectly safe, for they were clinging to 
the rock, and that rock was stronger than the 
wind, or the waves of the sea. So are all 
little children in the arms of Jesus. ‘They 
are perfectly safe and happy for all their life 
on earth, and for the life hereafter. 

Some time ago, when travelling by rail, 
I noticed a little girl about six years old 
sitting in one corner of the carriage by her- 
self, and though nobody in the carriage 
seemed to know her, yet she did not look 
at all unhappy. Indeed, the little face which 
was turned towards the window was shining 
with joy. Next I noticed below the neck 
of her dress a large white card, and on that 
her name and the station to which she was 
going. Once or twice her little hand went 
up to this card, as if to make quite sure it 
was there. After a while a gentleman began 
to talk to her, and when he saw that she was 
travelling by herself, he asked if she did not 
feel afraid. Then, touching quickly the white 
card once more, she said brightly, “ Oh no, 


I’ve got my name on—and besides, I’m going ! 
home to mother!” The length of the jour- | 


ney was quite forgotten in the thought of 
her loving mother’s welcome at the end of it. 
Now, we have seen the great love of Jesus for 
children, love more pure and deep than the 
love of the most loving mother, and I want 
you to trust in Him just as those children 
did long ago. He keeps you safely now and 
always, and will write your names in the 
Lamb’s Book of Life. You belong to Him 
now, and at the end of the journey of life you 
will see Him and be for ever with Him. 
MARY ROWLES. 
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OUR MONTHLY SURVEY. 


I.—_HOME NOTES. 
POOR CHILDREN SAVED FROM THE WORKHOUSE. 


THE experiment of ‘“boarding-out pauper chil- 

dren,” in place of the old system of providing 
for them in the workhouse, is one which deserves to 
be attentively watched by philanthropists and social 
reformers. However well conducted a workhouse may 
be, the conditions of life and training in such institu- 
tions are, and probably must be, in many ways 
unfavourable, and the stigma which attaches to work- 
house associations is one which the majority of chil- 
dren probably find to be a permanent disadvantage. 
The idea of finding a home for each pauper child in 
some well-conducted humble family, and of paying 
out of parish funds a moderate sum for its mainten- 
ance, points to an obviously superior method of dealing 
with an unfortunate class of the community. To lift 
the child as far as may be out of the associations of 
pauperism, to confer upon it some of the advantages 
of home life, to give it a consciousness of its partici- 
pation in the sympathy, freedom, and hopes which 
other children enjoy, is to accomplish an invaluable 
work. We are glad therefore to notice, from a recent 
Parliamentary return, that the boarding-out move- 
ment is making considerable progress. Three years 
ago the total number of pauper children boarded out 
in their respective unions in England and Wales was 
2,546; the number now is 8,874, Besides these, 368 
are boarded out at a distance from their own unions, 
as against 218 three years ago. Christian ministers 
and others who have opportunity for the visitation 
of the poor may do incalculable good by judicious 
and kindly co-operation in the extension of this 
system, and in the care of the unfortunate children 
whom it is intended to benefit. 


THE CLEWER RITUAL CASE. 


The unwillingness of the Bishop of Oxford to 
institute proceedings against the Rev. Canon Carter, 
Rector of Clewer, for the violation of the law by 
extravagant ritualism, has been overruled by the 
Court of Queen’s Bench, and it has been decided that 
the Bishop, having been applied to in due form by a 
parishioner of Clewer, is bound to take steps for 
bringing the conduct of the Rector under legal in- 
vestigation. The Bishop, who appeared personally 
in the Court of Queen’s Bench to plead his own 
cause, avowed his dislike of ecclesiastical suits in such 
cases as this, and his conviction that many recent 
attempts to obtain a legal remedy for ecclesiastical 
abuses connected with ritualism had only brought 
ridicule and reproach upon all connected with them 
and upon the Church itself. We appreciate very 
keenly the force of such an objection; only, unfortu- 
nately, it leaves the Church of England in a painful 
dilemma, Either the ‘legal’ remedy afforded by 
courts of law must be resorted to in order to check 
violations of ecclesiastical order in public worship, or 


| the attempt to preserve an established church must 
be abandoned. In the present state of affairs in the 
Church of England, a conscientious prelate must 
often find himself in a very distressing and difficult 
| position, He may be unwilling to bring upon his 
| Church the scandal and reproach too generally arising 
out of ecclesiastical lawsuits, and yet he can scarcely 
be content to see Romanism flourishing in his dio- 
, cese. Nor can he forget that with him alone rests 
the power to put it down. The congregation which 
is suffering from the Romanising clergyman is abso- 
lutely powerless. Responsibility should either be 
removed, or its duties should be discharged. 


A MUCH-NEEDED WORK OF MERCY. 


A very important enterprise was commenced with 
the beginning of this year on behalf of women who 
have fallen into habits of intemperance. An “ Indus- 
trial Home” has been opened, near Feltham, Middle- 
sex, into which such persons may be received, and 
where they may be helped to conquer their terrible 
besetment and raised to a better mode of life. The 
main idea of the promoters appears to be that drunken- 
ness is to be treated as a disease, and that one of the 
first conditions of the correction of the habit is the 
improvement of the bodily health. Besides this, there 
is the full recognition of the importance of moral and 
religious influences. Such an undertaking is, no 
doubt, extremely delicate in its nature, and requires 
no ordinary amount of wisdom and care in order to 
its being carried out to a successful issue and made 
a means of realusefulness. As the law now stands— 
and there are grave difficulties in the way of any altera- 
tion—the conductors have no power to detain a patient 
a moment longer than she may be willing to stay ; 
and it may readily be supposed that many of those 
who may most need the restraints of such an institu- 
tion are the most unlikely to submit to them with 
patience. However, the work has been entered upon 
with earnest purpose and under intelligent super- 
vision, and we hope will be attended by much success. 
There are, we believe, at present about eight patients 
in the Home, and we understand that these are all 
able to pay something towards their own maintenance. 
The necessity for any effort of the kind is a melan- 
choly sign of a great social evil, and the evil is one 
which ought to be frankly faced and lovingly yet 
firmly dealt with. The treasurer of the institution 
to which we have referred is E. C. Antrobus, Esq., 
14, Kensington Palace Gardens, W., from whom full 
information upon the subject may be had. 


DR. NEWMAN AND THE CARDINALATE. 


The offer of a Cardinalate to Dr. Newman—an 
offer which it is now understood that Dr. New- 
man in obedience to the strongly urged Papal com- 
mand will accept—is an event of great interest in 
many ways and of much significance. In the history 
of the religious and intellectual movement of the last 
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forty years in England, Dr. Newman’s name will 
always hold a foremost and in many respects an illus- 
trious place. His personal influence at Oxford, when 
he was there as a clergyman of the Anglican Church, 
| was unique in its character and power. Men who 
| heard him preach in those days, although as far from 
| him now in fundamental convictions as the poles 
|are far asunder, still speak of his ministry with pro- 
found reverence and gratitude. His sermons rank 
;among the classics of the English language, his 
"attainments as ascholar are considered to be unri- 
|valled among ecclesiastics, and the loftiness and 
humility of his spirit have commanded universal re- 
| cognition. It has been to Dr. Newman’s honour 
that the Church-into which he passed, in resolute sub- 
mission to the stern voice of conscience, has found no 
place or work of distinction for him during all these 
years. Certainly with Pius IX. on the Papal throne, 
and such a man as Antonelli at his right hand, the 
Vatican was no place for Dr. Newman. He was, 
in fact, as is well known, regarded with deep distrust 
and dislike by the late Pontiff and his Ultramontane 
advisers. Now, however, another, and, it must 
be confessed, in some respects a better spirit, is in 
authority at the Vatican, and Dr. Newman is to wear 
the princely purple of a Cardinal. No truer heart 
ever beat beneath such a robe; but such a consum- 
mation, at nearly eighty years of age, of the career of 
the author of the hymn which all the Churches sing— 





“Lead, kindly Light, amid the encircling gloom, 
Lead thou me on,” 


is, to most of us, wonderfully mysterious and sad. 
The record of Dr. Newman’s own feeling upon it 
would form a pathetic addition to that most pathetic 
spiritual autobiography, which he calls the Afolugia 
pro Vita Sua. 


IIl.—GLANCES ABROAD. 
SOUTH AFRICA AND AFGHANISTAN. 


The anxiety felt in this country as to the state of 
affairs at the seat of war in South Africa necessarily 
continues up to the time at which we write, and will 
not be wholly allayed, we fear, until after we have 
heard of some fierce fighting. Ample reinforcements 
have been dispatched in hot haste to the scene of 
conflict and disaster, and are now on their way; and 
no one doubts that the qualities and advantages of 
the British force will speedily prevail on the field of 
battle against the comparatively unskilled bravery of 
Zulu savages. Meantime, suspense exists not only 
with regard to the few thousand troops already en- 
gaged, and who have been so disastrously out- 
generaled as well as out-numbered, but also with 
regard to the safety of the colony of Natal, and the 
Transvaal. Deeply as we regret the outbreak of this 
war, we remember the claim which our soldiers have 
upon our sympathy under the trying and perilous cir- 
cumstances in which they are placed. We have all read, 
with intensest feeling, the account of the defence of 
the position at Rorke’s Drift by Lieutenants Chard 











and Bromhead and their eighty men, against the 
persistent and prolonged attack of thousands of the 
fierce warriors of Cetywayo. Such occasions, greatly 
as we may lament them, bring into play high quali- 
ties ; and we can only express, as we have expressed 
before, our regret that such splendid energies, 


courage, and resource should be expended in the || 


work of bloodshed and destruction. The course of 
events in Afghanistan, as well as in South Africa, 





deserves the thoughtful and earnest attention of all} 
who appreciate the weight of our national responsi- | 


bility and influence. 
Ameer, Shere Ali, and other circumstances, seem to 
open up at least a possibility of the cessation of hos- 
tilities, or, more correctly, of the non-renewal of the 
campaign with the return of spring. It is deeply to 
be deplored that the hand of ‘Christian England,” 
which ought everywhere throughout the world to hold 
forth the light of the gospel of peace, should again 
and again be stained with the blood of idolatrous and 
savage peoples. 


THE SUFFERINGS OF THE BOSNIAN FUGITIVES. 


We are truly sorry that notice of a circular on be- 
half of the noble efforts which are being made by 
Miss Irby and Miss Johnston for the benefit of the 
poor Bosnian and Herzegovinian fugitives was omitted 
from our last month’s ‘‘Survey.” The story is 
indeed distressing and awful in the extreme, and 
may well thrill the heart of every reader with pity 
and horror. Writing on the 30th of January, Miss 
Irby says that only about thirty-five thousand fugi- 
tives then remained in Croatia and Slavonia, their 
return having been prevented by the inundation of 
the Zave. All had been sent out of Dulmatia, except 
some few hundreds too sick and weak to be removed. 
About seventy-four thousand had obeyed the order 
to return, at the beginning of the winter, to their 
own devastated country. ‘ Zhe remainder of the 
wo hundred thousand who took refuge in Austria 
since the autumn of 1876 have now perished.” The 
fugitives who were sent back to their own land 
struggled on with scarcely any food or clothing, and 
multitudes sank down exhausted on their way, and 


found rest at last from their miseries in death. Those} 


whose strength held out until they reached their 
native villages were scarcely to be regarded as more 
fortunate than those who died on the journey. Their 
villages were destroyed during the insurrection, and 
all that the poor returned wanderers in most instances 
could do was to cower amidst the ashes of their 
former homes, and by digging holes in the ground 
and putting up some temporary shelter, seek protec- 
tion from the snows and fierce cold of the season. 
There, in indescribable wretchedness, they have been 
and are perishing of starvation and exposure. Miss 
Irby and Miss Johnston have established themselves 
at Knin, where they are within reach of several thou- 
sands of the most suffering of these poor creatures. 
Miss Irby says: ‘*We hope to be able to keep 
some thousands alive until the spring. The worst 
season is February, March, and April, when the corn 


The death of the unfortunate | 
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is at its dearest and scarcest, and before the roots 
and green herbs can supply them till next harvest.” 
All honour to these brave and gentle women, who 
with so much self-denial and practical sagacity are 
devoting themselves to such a Christ-like work. We 


and ‘a few pence worth per week of Indian corn will 
save a life.” The treasurer is A. Johnston, Esq., 


158, Leadenhall Street, London, E.C. 


| THE BULGARIAN NATIONAL ASSEMBLY. 





full of hopeful augury, the first meeting of the newly 


place towards the close of February, at Tirnova, the 
ancient capital of Bulgaria. This is the outward 
sign of one of the great changes which have been 
wrought by the Russo-Turkish war. We need 
scarcely say that we are quite aware that the posses- 
sion} of freedom and political privileges are not in 
themselves sufficient to elevate a people and secure 
their welfare; but it is a condition of progress, and 
in some sense a token of vitality. We trust that 
Bulgaria will speedily show herself not the least 
| worthy of that group of nationalities in Eastern 
| Europe which, it cannot be doubted, after long and 
| Weary centuries of untold suffering and oppression, 
| are destined to play an important part in the future 
| of civilisation and humanity. 








| III.—MISSION JOTTINGS. 
| PROGRESS OF THE NIGER MISSION. 


The Church Missionary Society are able to give a 
;more cheering and hopeful report of their Niger 
| Mission, which is under the episcopal care of Bishop 
| Crowther, than they have been able to give for some 
| time past. The death of a favourite wife of one of the 
principal chiefs appears to have removed an influen- 
| tial agent in the promotion of persecution ; for the 
deceased woman was a strong adherent of idolatry 
| wind very earnest in her opposition to Christianity. 
| It is said that more than half of the population of 
Benny have given up their idols, and the several 
Christian congregations are flourishing. At another 
important centre of operations, a place named Brass, 
which is the key to the creeks and channels of the 
delta of the Niger, and so commands access to many 





signs of progress are visible. 
“Secure Brass permanently, and the pacification of 
these tribes is half effected.” The tenth anniversary 
of the establishment of the mission at Brass was 
commemorated a few months ago, and a congrega- 
tion of more than five hundred persons, including a 
| large number of chiefs, attended the religious service 
held in one church on the occasion, while a congre- 
gation of nearly seven hundred assembled in another. 
The Niger Mission has had to pass through a long 
period of difficulty and discouragement, but a brighter 
day seems now to be dawning, and we may hope 





are informed that their funds are all but exhausted ; | 


We cannot pass by without noticing, as an event | 


formed Bulgarian National Assembly, which took | 


still isolated and hostile tribes, very many gracious | 
Bishop Crowther says, | 


that much fruit which has been worked for with ‘long 
patience”’ will soon be gathered in. 


DR. DUFF’S INSTITUTION IN CALCUTTA. 


The Record of the Free Church of Scotland 
| recently published an earnest appeal from Mr. Fyfe, 
of Calcutta, on behalf of the educational institu- 
tion established in that city by Dr. Duff in 1830. 
Since that time other missionary societies have fol- 
lowed in the path in which Dr. Duff so nobly led the 
way, perceiving how important it was to afford their 
pupils the opportunity of completing their education 
without going elsewhere. At present, it appears, 
there is urgent and imperative need of an increase of 
the teaching staff of the college, and Mr. Fyfe ex- 
presses the very earnest hope that such reinforcements 
| as are required may be speedily forthcoming. This 
is surely a noble sphere for highly-educated young 
ministers. The importance of such work for India 
cannot be overrated; the loss of the opportunities 
thus afforded must, in the nature of the case, be irre- 
parable. 


IV.—OUR MEMORIAL RECORD. 


BURRITT. 


ELIHU 

Elihu Burritt was probably almost as well known 
in England as in America, and the news of his death, 
which took place in New York on the 7th of March, 
in his sixty-ninth year, has been received in this 
country with general regret. We have all read, in 
some form or other, the story of ‘‘ the learned black- 
smith,” who, as an apprentice lad, devoted his spare 
| hours, with untiring assiduity and enthusiasm, to the 
study of various languages ; and who, by dint of hard 
work and force of natural aptitude, acquired a know- 





ledge of about fifty different tongues. Mr. Burritt’s 
| passion and capacity for linguistic pursuits were not 
| more remarkable than his simple and whole-hearted 
} devotion to the highest interests of society and of 
humanity. As a child he was trained in the paths of 
virtue and piety by high-minded Christian parents, 
| who, although in a comparatively humble social 
position, made their home in Connecticut a centre of 
gracious and helpful influence to very many. Mr. 
Burritt spoke of his mother as the best friend he ever 
| had “this side of Jesus Christ.” As he grew into 
| manhood and his powers ripened, he gave up manual 


toil and took to the work of a schoolmaster, and then 
of author and editor. He was a staunch and able 
advocate of peace, temperance, and social reforms. 
He acted as American Consul in Birmingham for 
| many years, and he steadfastly used his influence and 
| abilities for the purpose of strengthening the ties of 
| good feeling between this country and the United 

States. As a writer he possessed considerable fresh- 
ness of style, and his pages teemed with thoughtful 
suggestion and reflection ; but chiefly his books bear 
the stamp of a lover of man, a pure and hearty sym- 
pathy with all that can promote the welfare of society 
and give to men higher purposes, truer sympathies, 
and brighter hopes. We cannot, perhaps, claim for 
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Mr. Burritt a place in the front rank of authors if we 
regard only the literary qualities of his work, but he 
belongs to that goodly band of literary chivalry of 
whom it may be said that, while they have effectively 
championed many a noble cause, they have never 
written a line which they need wish had been un- 
written or erased. 


PROFESSOR W. K. CLIFFORD. 


Death has cut down during the last few weeks 
several comparatively young men in this country, who 
have achieved distinction in science and literature, 
and from whom, had their lives been prolonged to 
the ordinary term, much more useful service in their 
several departments might have been expected. One 
of the foremost of these was Professor W. K. 
Clifford, who died of consumption, at Madeira, 
early in March, in the thirty-fourth year of his age. 
He possessed mathematical genius of the highest 
order, together with a strong taste and aptitude for 
philosophical speculation. His power of lucid expla- 
nation of abstruse subjects was very remarkable. 
Unhappily, he drifted into an attitude of hostility 
towards the Christian faith and profession, and poured 
forth a strange and passionate contempt upon the 
most fundamental and sacred religious beliefs. No 
doubt his history had something to do with this. He 
began his career as a Ritualist, and, it is said, went to 
the verge of Romanism. His later position partook 
of the nature of a rebound—a recoil from superstition 
into atheism—which, indeed, is no unfamiliar pheno- 
menon. This young professor, when little more than 
a youth, wrote on some of the most sacred themes 
with an arrogance and audacity which might well 
move to indignation. He ventured, for example, to 
affirm that within a few years the existence of God 
would be as completely disproved as the existence of 
any planet as large as the earth between Mercury and 
the sun. This is but a sample of many remarks which 
wounded and offended many who would gladly have 
listened to the young writer if he would have kept 
within the sphere in which he had a right, young as 
he was, to be regarded as a teacher, or if he would 
have approached the most transcendent subjects of 
human thought and interest with becoming modesty 
and humility. Professor Clifford’s friends testify to 
the great charm of his personal character and bearing, 
to his enthusiasm for absolute honesty, and his hatred 
of mere talk and pretence. These are qualities which 
we cannot but revere, and which greatly need to be 
cultivated, even among those “ who profess and call 
themselves Christians;’’ but when we read much 
that Professor Clifford has written, we cannot help 
recalling the Master’s words, ‘“‘ Except ye become AS 
LITTLE CHILDREN ye cannot enter into the kingdom 
of heaven.” 


THE REV. W. T. BULLOCK, M.A. 


This earnest and devoted clergyman has been 
widely known in connection with the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel, with which he has been 
associated ever since 1850. In that year Mr. Bullock 





became the assistant-secretary of the society named, 
and in 1865 succeeded to the secretaryship. He 
possessed great business capacity, which he brought 
to bear upon the direction of the important affairs 
which were so largely under his official care, and 
he was an accomplished scholar. In the latter 
capacity he contributed several articles to Smith’s 
‘“‘Dictionary of the Bible,” and to the ‘‘ Speaker’s 
Commentary.” Referring to his work as a secretary, 
the writer of a memorial notice observes: ‘ His 
singleness of purpose and unflinching devotedness to 
duty, his suavity and patience, combined with the 
knowledge of the traditions of the society to make 
him a most valued public servant, and to very many 
persons, who knew his worth and graces, his loss 
will be as the removal of a dear friend.” We have 
often felt constrained to disapprove of the acts of the 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, and have 
regretted the tone and policy which it has adopted, 
but it has given many noble and devoted servants to 
the missionary field, and Mr. Bullock represented 
much of what is best and truest init. He was, we 
fear, a victim to overwork. 


THE REV. JAMES INGRAM, D.D., OF UNST. 


Dr. James Ingram, of Unst, Shetland, died on the 
3rd of March, at the venerable age of one hundred and 
three years. He was familiarly known in Scotland as 
‘‘ the patriarch of the Free Church,” and was held in 
very high esteem for his force of character and faithful 
and efficient ministry. As a youth he was a diligent 
and successful student at Aberdeen University. He 
was licensed to preach by the Shetland Presbytery in 
1800, and was presented to the united parishes of 
Fetlar and North Yell—having served as assistant 
minister there for three years—in 1803, and laboured 
assiduously until 1821, when he removed to Unst. 
When he entered upon the work of the parish, igno- 
rance and vice abounded among the people. Besides 
faithfully exercising among his benighted flock the 
duties of a Christian teacher and pastor, Dr. Ingram 
was indefatigable in his efforts to promote education 
and temperance. His son became his assistant as 
long ago as 1838, and in 1843 both father and son 
seceded, in the disruption of that year. Dr. Ingram 
continued to preach regularly until his seventy-ninth 
year, and until within the last four years has 
preached occasionally. Latterly he has been blind 
and deaf, but he retained an astonishing vigour of 
mind and body almost to the last. Indeed, he showed 
no symptoms of serious illness until about twelve 
hours before he died. A naturally strong constitution 
was braced by the stern climate of the north, and 
preserved by a rigid temperance. We believe he 
never tasted intoxicating drinks. At sixty years of 
age he commenced the study of Hebrew, which he 
sufficiently mastered to be able to read at sight any 
passage in the Bible; and when more than eighty he 
began German, in which he obtained a very fair pro- 
ficiency. His unblemished character and his faith- 
fulness and ability as a preacher and pastor, secured 
for him a great measure of affection and veneration. 
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JOAN OF ARC. 


A Storp of the Hifteenth Century. 


DONE INTO MODERN ENGLISH BY THE AUTHOR oF ‘CHRONICLES OF THE SCHONBERG-COTTA 
FaMILy.” 


XX.—PERCIVAL’S STORY (continued). 


N Tuesday, the zoth of February, the 
Maid was summoned to appear the 
next day before her judges. 

She answered that she would willingly do so. 
But she requested that assessors on the French 
side might be added to those on the English. 
And she entreated as a favour that she might 
be allowed to hear mass before appearing. 

The Bishop of Beauvais, president of the 
tribunal, refused permission for her to attend 
mass, on account of her “ abominable cloth- 
ing ”—an indication as to the point on which 
the accusation would principally press. To 
the request for assessors of the French party 
no answer was vouchsafed. 

Already she had remained more than two 
months chained to her block in the castle 
prison, her life of continual enterprise and 
enthusiastic appreciation exchanged for one 
of unbroken monotony, without fresh air, 
without movement, without the Church ser- 
vices she delighted in, without one sympa- 
thetic look or word. 

Well for her that the previous months, bril- 
liant as they seemed, had been no mere 
triumphal progress, but, in the innermost, a 
hard battle, step by step, with coldness, and 
misunderstanding, and treachery. 

Well for her that her devotions had been 
no mere religious shows and luxuries, but a 
silent drinking into her silent spirit of the 
waters of life. 

Well for her that she came te her last cam- 
paign no untrained warrior in the Holy War. 

The first session was in the chapel of the 
castle. 

It began at eight o’clock on the morn- 
ing of the 21st of February. The first 
demand was that she should swear to tell the 
truth on each point on which she was interro- 
gated. 

There the contest began. She held that 
she had been intrusted with a secret revela- 
tion for the King Charles VII. She held 
also that in all things made known to her 
from Heaven, the sanction of Heaven was 
needed before it was lawful for her to utter 
them. And from this point, her duty to God 
and to her king, no menaces, nor entreaties, 





nor subtlest persuasion of trained casuists | 
that they had bound her with iron fetters. 
| 


could move her. 
Vid, 4S. 


“For what relates to my father and my 
mother, and what I have done since I took 
the way to France (j'ai pris le chemin de 
France), I will willingly swear; but as to the 
revelations which I have had of God, I have 
never said anything of these save to the King 
Charles, and I will say nothing, even if they 
cut off my head, because my counsel (the 
Voices) have forbidden me to tell this to 
any one.” 

Beyond this she would not go. To this 
she swore on her knees with her hands on 
the Gospel. 

But ere that point was reached, the Maid 
had been assailed with such a prolonged 
tumult of persuasions and accusations from 
the assessors, several speaking at once, that 
it was felt to be a desecration of the chapel 
to hold another session there. 

After the oath, the bishop asked her name 
and surname, as of a child at the Catechism. 

“In my own country they called me Jean 
nette,” she answered. ‘Since I have been 
in France, they call me Jeanne. Of the 
surname I do not know.” 

Surnames had not yet become fixed among 
her peasant folk. She explained afterwards 
that in her country daughters frequently took 
their mother’s surname. 

“Where were you born?” 

“At Domremy, which makes one with 
Greux. At Greux is the principal church.” 

“‘ What are your father and mother called ?” 

“My father is called Jacques d’Arc ; my 
mother Isabelle Romée.” 

“Where were you baptized?” 

“ At Domremy.” 

Then as to her godmothers and godfather, 
and her age. 

She was about nineteen years old. 

** What did she know ?” 

*‘T have learned from my mother,” she 
said, “the Our Father, the Hail Mary, the 
‘I believe in God.’ It is from my mother 
that I hold my belief.” 

Before dismissing her, the bishop forbade 
her to escape from prison, on penalty of 
being convicted of heresy. 

She replied that she did not accept the 
prohibition, that no one could accuse her of 
breaking faith if she escaped, for she had never 
given any promise. And she complained 
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Yet when it was replied that this was 
necessary, on account of her having previously 
tried to escape, with her characteristic candour 
and straightforwardness, she said— 

“Tt is true, I did, and I still would escape. 
It is the right of every prisoner.” Like the 
primitive African martyr, St. Perpetua, she 
simply cou/d not call a pitcher anything but 
a pitcher. Truth was an atmosphere out of 
which she could not breathe. 

So she was remanded to her cell, and the 
first interrogatory was over. 

She was remanded to her cell in the round 
tower of the castle. No companionship was 
permitted her, but not a moment’s solitude ; 
the incessant watching of a guard from the 
lowest class of soldiers harassed her night 
and day. 

Worse than this. In her isolation among 
enemies they sent her a traitor, a priest, 
Nicolas l’Oyseleur, who pretended to have 
pity for her, and to know her own Dom- 
remy. He spoke to her of her people and 
her country, as a friend—at first as a layman; 
and, then, to complete his treachery, he 
acknowledged that he was a priest, and re- 
ceived her confessions, and gave her advice 
all through the trial, as a friend. 

He was one of the very few who recom- 
mended that the torture should be applied to 
her. He pursued her with his false friendli- 
ness to the last. 

But at the very last the most terrible ven- 
geance possible fell on him, as on Judas. 

When she was being led to the stake, a 
sudden passion and terror of remorse fell on 
him. He fought recklessly to break through 
the guard and to entreat her forgiveness, but 
in vain. They drove him away with mockery 
and menaces. 

And yet she had companionship, familiar 
to her and sacred. 

She had her Voices, and her God—her 
King, “‘ Messire.” 

“T callon our Lord and our Lady that they 
may send me counsel and comfort,” she said. 

“In what terms do you seek them?” 

“* Most sweet God (tres doux Dieu), in 
honour of your holy Passion, I desire you, 
if you love me, to reveal to me what I ought 
to answer to these churchmen. I know well, 
as to the dress (the man’s clothes), the com- 
mandment which made me take it; but I 
know not in what way I ought to leave it. 
Wherefore, let it please you to teach me.’” 
And then she said, “They come.” 

They came. She was not left alone. 

On the next day the tribunal met at the 
great hall of the castle. 





Jean Beaupére, Chancellor of the Univer- 
sity of. Paris (in place of the noble and holy 
Gerson who had sanctioned the Maid, and 
had warned France not to reject her as Israel 
had rejected Moses), conducted the interro- 
gatory. 

He began in a honied tone, and sought to 
induce her to take the general oath she had 
refused. 

But nothing could move her. 

Her soul seemed overwhelmed to see that 
these ministers of God would not see the 


work of God, recognised by the divines of |! 


Poitiers, and by so many. 

“Tf you knew well about me, you would 
wish I were out of your hands; for I have 
done nothing but by revelation,” she said. 

He asked if she had learned any trade in 
her youth. She said she had learned to sew 
and to spin, and (her only boast, poor child!) 
that she would not fear to sew or spin with 
any woman in Rouen. 

They asked her about her confessions. 

‘** Had she confessed to her curé, and com- 
municated at Easter ?” 

She had. 

“Had she communicated also at other 
festivals ?” 

“ Pass on,” she said—* passes outre.” 

The blending of discrimination with sim- 
plicity in her was marvellous. Or rather her 
simplicity gave her discrimination ; she saw 
clearly because her eye was single. Her 
reverent and trustful spirit shone through 
to the last. She asked the theologians quite 
simply to explain to her if there were two 
popes, and what the “Church Militant” 
meant. But she could never be entangled 
into making the tribunal a confessional. 

Baffled in their intrusion into her inner 
life, again they badgered her about the oath. 

Wearied, she said, ‘I come from God—de 
la part de Dieu. I have nothing to do here. 
Send me back to God from whom I come.” 

Alas! they were only too eager to do so! 

Then Jean Beaupére, with a voice of in- 
terest—he always began with honied words— 
asked her how long it was since she had 
neither eaten nor drunk anything? 

It was Lent. 

If she had broken her fast, she would have 
made herself liable to be accused of contempt 
for the Church, 

She replied, “I have neither drunk nor 
eaten since yesterday at noon.” 

Fasting, she had to endure for hours these 
interrogatories! Thus, every snare laid for 
her only served to bring out her uprightness 
and innocence. She scarcely ever even lost 
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her sweetness of temper, or gave a hasty or “ Are you,” he asked, “in the grace of 


worried answer. God ?” 
Jean Beaupére returned to her “ Voices.” If she said “ Yes” it would be presump- 
When had she heard them last ? tion ; whilst a “ vo” might prove her con- 


“ Yesterday and to-day, in the morning, at | sciously in mortal sin. She felt no indigna- 
Vespers, and at the Ave Maria.” Her beloved | tion, she saw no snare, but, with her eyes 
church bells were all the share left her now | fixed like a trustful child’s on heaven, walked 
in the services ! fearlessly on, and replied 

The heavenly friends had waked her, she “ If I am not, please God to put me in it; 
said, without touching her. Whether they | if I am, please God to keep me there.” 
were in the room or not, she knew not. They “ Si je n'y suis, Dieu veuille m’y mettre; et 
were in the castle. “ Did she kneel to listen, | sé/’y suis, Dieu veuille m’y garder.” 
to give them thanks?” “ Being in bed,” she And she added that nothing in the world 
replied, “she gave thanks, and sat up and | would afflict her so much as to think she was 
joined her hands, and implored guidance ; | not in the grace of God. She thought if she 
and then the Voices told her to answer | were living in sin, the Voice would not come 
boldly, and God would help her.” to her. Ashamed and confounded, they 

And, penetrated with the conviction of} abandoned that track; and Jean Beaupére 
the reality of her mission, she turned to} led her back to Domremy. 

Bishop Cauchon, and said— She spoke freely of her childhood, of the 

“You say you are my judge; take heed | Ladies’ Tree and the well beside it, said to 
what you do, for, in truth, I am sent from} have healing power. She had sung and 
God, and you place yourself in great danger.” | danced under it with her playmates; the 

All through, there were moments when all | beautiful tree they called the “ Fair May.” 
thought of her being on her trial for life at a | She had woven garlands there for the image 
human tribunal seemed to leave her. In her| of the Holy Virgin. But of fairies or mira- 
glorious, heroic habit of saving, she forgot | culous cures she herself knew nothing. 
herself entirely, in the thought that her judges| And so day after day the cruel baiting of 
were at the tribunal of God, and that she must | the noble and gentle creature went on. 
plead with them not to injure themselves. Yet there must have been times, I think, 

A girl of nineteen, without counsel, bad-| when she had a kind of natural intellectual 
gered and pursued for months by learned | enjoyment in the baffling of her enemies, 
doctors to whom she would fain have knelt | smitten as they were into folly and stupidity 
as ministers of God, she all the time stood, | by their own falsehood. 
in faith, at the Judgment Seat of God, and One after another they were kept at bay 
pleaded with Him for them. by her clear, keen words, keen as sunbeams, 

“TI believe firmly, as firmly as I believe | or the glance of her own clear, pitiful eyes. 
the Christian faith and that God has re- “She had had prayers made for her 
deemed us from the pains of hell, that these | sword,” they asserted, the sword taken from 
voices come from God.” the church of St. Catharine of Fierbois. 

And she told how they said to her, “ vz} “It is easy to see I would wish my armour 
te chaille de ton martyre. Be not dismayed | to be successful,” she replied. 
at thy martyrdom, thou shalt come at last to ‘Which did she love best, her sword or 
the Paradise of God.” her banner? ” 

“ If she was so sure of Paradise, then,” they | ‘‘I love my banner forty times better,” she 
answered derisively, “ why did she confess?” | answered. She always bore it into battle, 

“One cannot keep one’s conscience too | she said, instead of her sword, to avoid killing 














clean,” she answered. any one. “And I never killed any one,” 
“Why, then,” resumed Jean Beaupére, | she added. 

“does not the Voice speak to the king him-| They sought to prove she had supersti- 

self?” tiously honoured her standard. 


“T know not if it is the will of God,” she} “ Which helped most—you the standard, 
said. ‘‘ Without the grace of God I could | or the standard you ?” 
do nothing.” | “Be the victory through the standard or 
Bishop Cauchon perceived at once that | through me, it was all due to our Lord.” 
these simple words might prove a snare to| ‘If another had borne it, would it have 
entangle her, and intervened with a question | had as good fortune ?” 
which one of the accusers dared to say she “ Of that I know nothing ; I leave it with 
need not answer. our Lord.” 
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“Why was her standard carried at the 
coronation at Rheims, rather than another?” 

“Tt had been in the strife,” she said, 
“and that was good reason it should have 
the honour.” 

“ Did she know she was to be wounded at 
Orleans ?” 

“I did know it; but I told the king, 
nevertheless, not to desist from action.” 

And St. Catharine heartened her, she said, 
so that she rode on in spite of her wound. 

They asked her if she had dictated the 
letters of summons to the English, which 
seemed to them so intolerably insolent. 

She acknowledged them as essentially 
hers, and she added that within seven years 
Paris would be in the hands of her king, and 
the English driven from France. 

This, let it anger them or not, she “ knew 
from revelation; but the day and the hour 
she knew not.” 

And as she prophesied, it came in the 
main to pass. 

They recurred to the visions. 

They asked her how she knew St. Michael 
and the angels from St. Margaret and St. 
Catharine ? 

‘* By their voices,” she said, “and because 
they told her.” 

They asked her details as to the forms. 

She would only say she saw the glorious 
faces, always the same, and a great light, and 
that the voice was “ beautiful, gentle, and 
humble,” and spoke French. 

** Did not St. Margaret speak English ?” 

“ How could she?” was the frank reply. 
“She was on the French side.” 

They asked if the saints had crowns and 
ear-rings. 

She did not know. 

“Had St. Michael any clothes ?” 

“ Do you think God had not wherewith to 
clothe him ?” 

** Had he long hair ?” 

“Why should they have cut it off?” 

The judges seemed smitten into childish- 
ness before the childlike wisdom of the Maid. 

There was but one explanation. 

She spoke of the things she had heard and 
seen. 

The sessions continued to be held even on 
Holy Thursday and on Easter Eve. 

Palm Sunday, with its processions to open 
the closed doors of the churches, brought no 
opening of sacred doors to her. The solemn 
silence of Good Friday brought no cessation 
to her of the taunts and derisions of her 
gaolers. 

The joyous clash of Easter bells through- 





out the city brought her no hymns of triumph, 
or festive light, or sacred communion. 

It brought to her only a further and bitterer 
stage of the mournful way of the Cross in 
which she was called to follow our Lord. 

But, firm as she stood in all she believed 
right, the conflict began to tell on her heaith, 

Early in Holy Week she was struck down 
with fever. The Holy Season so dear to her, 
which must have reminded her so bitterly 
of all she was exiled from, probably was 
more than she could bear. 

Her illness was serious, and brought her 
near death. Perhaps she would have been 
glad if death had come so, and opened the 
gates of God to her for ever. 

And yet I think not. She still hoped for 
rescue, for she did not think her work was 
done, 

Her enemies, however, began to fear she 
might be “ sent back to God” in a way they 
had not meant ; and, accordingly, the Cardinal 
of Winchester and the Earl of Warwick sent 
her physicians. 

“Take good care of her,” said the earl; 
“the king would not for anything in the 
world that she should die a natural death. 
The king holds her dear, for he bought her 
dear, and wills not that she should die, save 
by the hands of justice, and that she should 
be burnt. Do all that is possible to cure 
her.” 

The physicians asked her from what she 
suffered. 

“The Bishop of Beauvais sent me a carp, 
of which I ate,” she said, “‘and perhaps that 
is the cause of my sickness.” 

Jean d’Estivet, the proctor, who proved 
himself hard-hearted in other ways, thinking 
she meant to accuse the bishop of poisoning 
her, attacked her furiously, and called her a 
low name. 

The physicians thought bleeding would 
relieve her; but the Earl of Warwick said 
they must take care—she was cunning, and 
might kill herself. 

However, she was bled, and was relieved, 
and recovering, when Jean d’Estivet came to 
see her again, and slandered and railed 
against her so violently that she fell into a 
fever again, and Lord Warwick had to ad- 
monish the proctor to treat her more gently. 

Before leaving the name of Jean d’Estivet, 
let me gather together the few instances that 
have reached me of some hearts being moved 
with generous impulses of justice and pity 
towards her, however hindered by fear. 

On her way to the tribunal the usher, 
Massieu, touched by her devotion, allowed 
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her often to kneel by the open door of a/ leave of God; but if the prison door were 
chapel in which the Holy Sacrament was | open, she would consider God gave her leave, 
reserved. and would go. 

Jean d’Estivet discovered this, and placed | When first St. Catharine told her she would 
himself at the door between the Maid and | be taken, she said she had prayed to die 
the altar, and threatened the usher with | when she was taken, without long travail of 
imprisonment in a dungeon without light t| prison; but the Voices said she must take 
ever he permitted her this consolation again. | all willingly, for so it must be. 

But, nevertheless, the Maid was often They then tried to prove that the Voices 
allowed to kneel and pray still at that open | had directed her to do wrong things, and 
door. were therefore diabolical. 

And at the very council table beside her| They asked her if her Voices had not com- 
sat one who would willingly have befriended | manded her to disobey her father and mother, 
her if he had dared, a Dominican friar, | and leave them, unpermitted? 

Isambard de La Pierre (who received her But here, again, her truthfulness saved her. | 
last confession, and sustained her at the | She made no attempt to excuse herself, but 
last). When he detected any snare or peril | admitted that her Voices had not commanded 
in the questions he would gently touch or} her to leave without telling her parents. 
push her to warn her, until the Bishop of | They had left her free, and she had done it 
Beauvais perceived it, and threatened to| to avoid conflict. But afterwards she had 
throw him into the Seine if ever he so | sent to ask their forgiveness. 

guarded her again. They could, indeed, extract no sign of 

Now and then, also, the injustice of her! disapproval from her father and mother. 
judges raised a protest amongst the assessors | They had sent to make inquiries at Dom- 
themselves. remy. They had made investigations of those 

Twice one of them told her she was not | who had been with her since her career began. 
bound to reply to a question, in spite of the | But they were careful to bring none of the 
menaces of the bishop. evidence thus obtained forward. Nothing 

At other times, won by the point and truth | but good could be found out concerning her. 
of her replies, a voice would be found honest} They had questioned her of her childhood, 
enough to confess— her youth, her play, her work, her devotions, 

“ Jeanne, thou sayest well.” her revelations, her faith, her home, and had 

And once, when an over-officious French | only succeeded in bringing out her goodness 
advocate of the English cause had asked her | and truth and piety. 
if she had ever been where the English were Now, therefore, they changed their tactics, 
killed? and she replied, “ You speak mildly. | and narrowed the attack to a point where 
Why would they not leave France, and return | it could not fail. Henceforth the whole force 
to their own country ?” an English nobleman | was directed against the masculine dress, and 
had the candour to declare—* Verily, that is | to the command of the Church—by which 
a good woman. If she were only English!” | they meant their own tribunal—that she 

“ Did St. Catharine and St. Margaret hate | should lay it aside. Divines had sanctioned 








the English ?” they asked her once. it, and good and noble women had approved 
She replied, in her simplicity, by a pro-| of it. But the fact was undeniable; nor, 

found theological truth. believing it to be her duty and necessary 
“They hate those whom our Lord hates, | under her circumstances, would she lay it 

and love those whom He loves.” aside. By this track, therefore, her condem- 
They had to give up trying to perplex her | nation was secure. 

into saying her visions were delusions. They asked her if she would submit to the 


They next tried to bewilder her by proving | Church. 
that her Voices were lying Voices, and had} The first point to decide was, what was 
deceived her, because she had failed and | “he Church to which she was to submit ? 
been taken captive. “‘ What is the Church ?” she asked. “ What 
But she said they had often announced to | did they mean by it?” 
her that she would be taken before St. John’s| They said it was the Pope, the prelates, 
Day, Midsummer, that so it must be ; but | and all those who preside in the Church Mi- 
she must take all in good part, willingly (ev | litant. 
gré). How deliverance would come she knew She said she would willingly submit to the 
not ; the day and hour and the way she knew | Pope, and she demanded to be sent to him ; 
not. She would not leave the prison without | but she would not submit to her enemies, and 
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in particular to the Bishop of Beauvais, “ Be- 
cause,” she said to him, “ you are my capital 
enemy.” 

As to the Church, when first they asked her 
whether she submitted to the Church Tri- 
umphant or to the Church Militant, she said 
she did not know what they meant by these 
distinctions, but she entreated to be allowed 
to go to mass. “I love the Church,” she said, 
“and would do all in my power for our 
Christian faith. It is not me they should 
hinder from going to church and to mass!” 

They explained that the Church Trium- 
phant meant the angels and saved souls; the 
Church Militant, the Pope, the cardinals, the 
prelates, the clergy, and all good Christians 
and Catholics. 

She said she had been sent by God, the 
Virgin Mary, and the blessed saints of Para- 
dise ; that as to the Church on earth, she 
submitted to it in all that was not impossible. 
As to her acts and deeds, she had done them 
at the commandment of God ; that for these 
she could not refer to any man in the world, 
only to our Lord; that she submitted to the 
Church in all things, “ Messire,” the Almighty 
King, being first served. “1 commit myself 
to God,” she often said, “and J love Him 
with all my heart!” 

“T submit to our Lord, who sent me; to 
our Lady, and all the blessed saints of Para- 
dise. It is my opinion that our Lord and 
the Church are One, and that we should 
make no difficulty. Why do you make any 
difficulty, as if they were not One ?” 

Again they asked, “ Would she submit to 
| the Pope ?” 

(They had previously tried to perplex her 
| by asking which of the two Popes she thought 
| the true, and she had baffled them by reply- 
ing simply that in her opinion the true Pope 
| must be at Rome.) 
| Certainly,” she replied, “she would sub- 
mit to the Pope.” 

“Take me to the Pope, and I will answer 
| all that I ought. Take me to him.” 
| Poor child! vain prayer. 
| Isambard de La Pierre advised her to 





appeal to the General Council, which had 
| been sitting about a month at Bale. 
| She asked what a General Council was? 
Did it contain French and English—repre- 
sentatives of both sides? She was told it did. 
| “Then certainly she would submit to it.” 
| Bishop Cauchon angrily silenced the de- 
| bate. But the Maid’s appeal to the Pope 
and the General Council had been made and 
| recorded, and was to be revived in her favour 
in long after years. 


¥ 


They said she would be no better than a 
Saracen if she did not submit unreservedly 
to the Church, that is, to themselves. 

She said— 

“I was baptized a good Christian, and I 
shall die a good Christian.” 

And if she died, she said, she trusted they 
would lay her in holy ground. “ But if not, 
I will leave it to our Lord” (“ Je m’attends a 
Notre-Seigneur”), 

Revering and obeying all that seemed to 
her authority, as far as she could, she yet 
never swerved from her supreme loyalty to 
truth and to her Immortal King. 

The net was, however, closing in fast 
around her, and there was no escape. In 
vain did a great clerk and church lawyer, 
Lohier, to whom Cauchon applied for con- 
firmation when he came to Rouen, declare 
that the whole proceedings were illegal, null, 
and void. 

The bishop was furious. Lohier had to fly 
from Rouen at peril of his life; and the trial, 
which had so long ceased to be anything but a 
chase to death, went on. And all the time 
the false confessor, L’Oyseleur, came to her 
from time to time, endeavouring to make her 
answers as perilous to herself as he could; the 
only apparently kind voice allowed to be 
near her through all those months being thus 
the voice of a deliberate traitor. 


On the public interrogatory in February, 
followed the private interrogatory in person 
before ‘“‘solennel” doctors chosen by the 
bishop. ‘Too many had been moved in her 
favour in the larger assembly, and therefore 
a few of the hardest were selected. To the 
private interrogatory succeeded the Accusa- 
tion, the First Charitable Admonition, the 
second Charitable Admonition, the Sen- 
tence of the University of Paris, the Sermon 
to the Maid, in prison, on the text of the 
sentence. 

The University of Paris condemned her on 
the twelve articles of accusation. 1st. Her 
apparitions. ‘These were false, seducing, in- 
spired by evil spirits, namely, by Belial, Satan, 
and Behemoth. 2nd. Zhe sign to the king; 
a lie. 3rd. The wistts of St. Catharine; a 
belief rash and injurious to the faith. 4th. 
The predictions ; superstitious divination. 5th. 
The man’s dress worn by commandment of God ; 
blasphemy. 6th. The letters :—these paint 
the woman, “ traitress, blood-thirsty, blasphe- 
mous.” 7th. Zhe departure for Chinon ; filial 
impiety. 8th. The spring from the tower at 
Beaurevoir ; pusillanimity leading to despair. 








| 9th. Zhe confidence of Jeanne in her salvation ; 
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presumption. oth. Zhat St. Catharine and | 
St. Margaret do not speak English; a dlas- | 
phemy against St. Catharine and St. Margaret, 
and a violation of love of our neighbour. 
11th. The honours she pays her saints; idol- 
atry, invocation of demons. 12th. Refusal 
to submit as to her deeds to the Church ; schism. 

But they could not shake her with inter- 
rogatory, accusation, admonitions, or threats 
of torture. 

“T havea good Master, our Lord; to Him 





I commit myself, and not to any other. If 
you made me say otherwise by torture, I would | 
contradict it when I am set free. If I was | 
judged, and saw the fire lighted, and the fag- 
gots kindled, and the executioner stirring | 
them—if I were in the fire, I could not say 
or sustain anything but what I have said | 
during the trial, even to death.” | 

So little had four months of baiting and | 
insult, night and day, lowered her courage 
or shaken her faith. 

One other method must be tried. 

She must be made to abjure and lay aside 
her male attire, and then driven to resume it, 
and burnt as a relapsed heretic. 

Deliberately the Bishop of Beauvais set this 
before him, and he accomplished it. 

She had resisted every effort to make her 
give up the protection of her military dress, 
and so throw doubt on her Voices and the 
Divine origin of her whcle work. 

She had refused even to accept the joy of 
communicating at Easter (to her the severest 
trial of all), at the price of wearing a woman’s 
dress, at least such a dress as they offered 
her, and so denying, as she thought, her 
mission, her God, and her saints. 

And so, the day after Pentecost, the two 
scaffolds were erected, and she was led forth 
to submit at last or die. 


’ XXI. 


From the early morning we had watched 
the preparations, Peter the Wright and I, for 
he had insisted on rejoining me, eager also 


and whose character, sent, as he believed 
her to be from God, to stop war, and succour 
the crushed and bleeding peasantry of both 
lands, had lifted up his heart once more to 
believe in the Kingdom of God. 

The two scaffolds were erected in the 
cemetery of the Abbey of Si. Ouen, close to 
the beautiful south door. 

It was the 24th of May, the Maid’s own 
month, as I always felt it; the month in a 
few days of which, two years before, she had 
saved Orleans and France. 


| 





The delicate carving of the pinnacles and 
towers, exquisite and minute as the sprays of 
the green leaves, rose clear against the blue 
sky into the sunshine which was giving life 
to the world, on the green slopes at Danes- 
combe, and in the forests of Domremy, bring- 
ing out the fresh leaves on the Ladies’ Tree 
and floods of flowers in Jeanne’s own “ Valley 
of many colours.” 

Perhaps that morning, knowing nothing, 
the Maid’s playmates—she was only nineteen, 
and some of her companions had not out- 
grown play—Mengette, Haumette, Guille- 
mette, were weaving garlands under the 
beautiful beech-tree, “‘the Fair May.” 

Surely they would not fail, some of them, 
to place crowns of flowers on the image of 
the Mother and the Child, as Jeanne used to 
do, and they would pray in the little chapel 
and the church she loved ; and surely neither 
they nor the curé, who so honoured her, 
would, day or night, forget her in their 
prayers. 

Of her father and mother I scarcely dared 
to think. 

At Tours they had processions and Litanies 
to intercede for her when she was captured. 

Perhaps elsewhere ; but I know not. 

But I longed to send my voice forth in a 
great cry that morning throughout France, to 
constrain the countless hearts that did surely 
beat with boundless gratitude for her, to 
pray for her to-day, to wrestle for her, to 
pray without ceasing. 

For the combat had reached its crisis. 
And she was exhausted and faint at heart. 

And her enemies knew it, and drew their 
deadly net of persuasion and terror closer 
and closer. 

For they had resolved not only to burn 
her, but to ruin her good name for ever. 
Otherwise the spell would remain unbroken, 
and England might lose more by her death 
than by her life. 

This May morning, therefore, they gathered 
all their forces for a last assault. We did not 
know the details of the terrible battle till 
afterwards ; but the fact we knew too well. 

Early in the morning Jean Beaupére, the 
most skilful of the divines, came to her 
prison to announce to her the ordeal pre- 
pared for her. 

He told her that if she were a good Chris- 
tian, she would commit herself in all things 
to our Holy Mother the Church, and he said 
afterwards that she had promised to do so. 

Poor, loyal, devout daughter of the Church, 
she had not only promised, she had done it 
over and over throughout the trial! 
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Then came the arch-traitor, Nicolas I’Oyse- 
leur, the man who could talk to her of 
Domremy, who had confessed her, whom, at 
last, they had given to her as her “ counsel.” 

He went with her to the threshold of a 
little door which led to the scaffold, and 
exhorted her with all his might to do what 
they asked her ; assuring her that if she did, 
no harm would happen to her, but that she 
would be restored to the “keeping of the 
Church,” by which she understood that she 
would be delivered from the English prisons, 
the soldiers guarding her night and day, the 
exile from all holy offices in the Church, the 
continual, unspeakable insults and perils of 
the last six months. 

With these promises in her ears she was 
placed on the scaffold. On the scaffold oppo- 
site were Bishop Cauchon, the Cardinal of 
Winchester, and a number of doctors and 
priests, and in front of her the pulpit ; 
around, the soldiery she had defeated, and 
the unpitying crowd. 

A celebrated preacher, Guillaume Erard, 
preached the sermon, or rather the accusa- 
tion. His text was— 

“The branch cannot bear fruit except it 
abide in the vine.” 

The solemn echo of the familiar words woke 
me as if from a dream. They had fallen first 
on the hearts of eleven perplexed disciples, 
whose feet the Sacred Hands, so soon to be 
pierced, had just washed, whose Cup of Life 
those hands had just filled first for them. 

The twelfth, the traitor, had already gone 
out into the night. 

“ The imitation of Christ!” The hearts of 
many were ringing with the words in that 
wonderful new book but just given to the 
Church. 

I looked at the noble young girl, solitary 
on the scaffold, weary and pale with the long 
imprisonment, lifted on high, to be the 
target for a thousand darts of malice and 
falsehood. 

“‘ The imitation of Christ!” 
what it meant ? 

Occupied by this thought, I scarcely heard 
the beginning of the sermon. When I began 
again to listen, the preacher was pouring 
every injurious epithet on the Maid—“sor- 
ceress, heretic, schismatic.” She stood silent, 
unresisting, alone, with every eye fixed on 
her. Until at last, carried away apparently 
by his indignation, the preacher turned his 
eloquence against France. 

“OQ France!” he cried, “ thou hast been 
sorely deluded. Thou hast ever been the most 
Christian of abodes ; and now Charles, who 


Was this 





calls himself king and governor of thee, has 
clung as a heretic and schismatic (for such 
he is) to the words and deeds of a woman— 
vain, defamed, and full of all dishonour ;— 
and not he only, but all the clergy of his 
obedience and lordship, by whom, as she 
says, she was examined, and not reproved.” 

Then, turning towards Jeanne, and point- 
ing to her with his hand, he said 

“Tt is to thee, Jeanne, that I speak, and I 
tell thee that thy king is a heretic and a 
schismatic.” 





Then once more, as we stood beneath the 


scaffold, the deep, soft, penetrating womanly 
voice thrilled through us—the voice we had 
heard on the bridge of Orleans, in the sum- 
mons to surrender. 

At the attack on herself she had stood 
as unmoved as if the cruel words were only 
arrows and cannon-balls, and she once more 
planting a ladder against the forts. But 
when her king was attacked, her king who 
owed her his crown, and had not lifted a 
finger or offered a franc to save her, she 
spoke fearlessly. 

“By my faith, sir,” she said aloud to 
the preacher, “ with all reverence (révérence 
gardée), 1 dare to say and swear to you, at 
peril of my life, that my king is the most 
noble Christian of all Christians, and that he 
loves the faith and the Church.” 

“Make her keep silence,” said the preacher 
to the usher. 

But Jeanne’s purpose was accomplished. 
He attacked her king no more. 

She had succeeded ; she had warded off 
the blow from her king. 

Once more he exhorted her to submit to 
the Church. She said— 

“T will answer you. As to the submission 
to the Church, I have answered. Let all 
the things I have said and done be sent to 
Rome, to our Holy Father’ the Pope, to 
whom—dut to God first—I commend my- 
self; and as to my sayings and doings, I 
have done them from God.” 

With that protest and appeal she ceased. 

But the preacher, taking the schedule of 
her crimes, summoned her to abjure them. 

She did not know what they meant by 
abjuring. The usher, Massieu, explained to 
her. 

“IT refer to the Church Universal whether 
I should abjure or not,” she said. 

“Thou abjurest at once;” said Erard the 
preacher, enraged at being baffled by such 
an appeal, ‘‘or thou shalt be burnt alive to- 
day.” 

Nicolas l’Oyseleur, the traitor, who had 
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not left her, said repeatedly, “ Do what I 
told you ; resume the woman’s clothing.” 
Every one pressed her: “ Will you cause 
your own death?” they cried. 
The judges said, “Jeanne, we have such 
pity on you!” 








She said she had done no evil, she believed | 
in the twelve Articles of Faith and the Com- | 








mandments, and _ sub« 
mitted to the Court of 
Rome. 
And as they still pressed 
on her 
“You do 
much harm 
me,” she said. 
Until at length, bewildered 
and exhausted by threats, ac- 
cusations, entreaties, lying 
promises, alone among a host 
ot enemies, with one false friend, 
she said, “1 submit to the Church.” 
And she asked St. Michael to help her. 
Then, word by word, she said twice after 
Massieu, the usher, the formula of abjuration 
they had prepared. It was brief, and Massieu 
gave witness in after years that the abjura- 
tion they made her sign afterwards was quite 
different from that which she had _ said. 
Doubtless, in her isolation, her perplexity, 
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and her hope, she scarcely knew what she 
said. For it was hope which had overcome 
hér at last—the hope of escaping the un- 
speakable perils of her prison, and of once 
more being allowed to go to the Divine 
services, to hear mass, and partake of the 
Blessed Sacrament. 

They had told her that, if she abjured, she 
would be ‘free, and at once taken from the 
keeping of her English gaolers and placed in 
a prison of the Church, with women near 
her. 

The crowd also so fully believed that she 
had been admitted to mercy that the English 
soldiery threw stones at the judges; and the 
chaplain of the Cardinal of Winchester called 
the Bishop of Beauvais a traitor. But: the 
cardinal knew better, and silenced the chap- 
lain. 

Bishop Cauchon was indeed no traitor 70 
the English. He admitted her to repentance, 
but “ for her wholesome-penitence” he con- 
demned her to “ perpetual imprisonment,” 
“bread of affliction and water ot affliction,” 
to “weep for her faults.” 

Still Jeanne, and those around, fully ex- 
pected she would be removed from the cus- 
tody of the English. 

“ There, among you, men of the Church,” 
she said, “take me to your prisons; let me 
be no more in the hands of the English.” 

But the bishop said— 

“ Take her again whence she was brought 
hither.” 

His treachery was certainly not to the 
English. 

*“‘ Fear not,” said one of the divines, “we 
shall catch her again.” 

And so Jeanne was taken back to the 
castle to be entrapped into her relapse. 

On the very evening of that Thursday after 
Pentecost the judges visited Jeanne in prison, 
and persuaded her to resume a woman’s 
dress, as the Church commanded. 

The poor child promised to obey in all 
things. The spring was broken. She had 
disobeyed her Voices. She had no strength 
to resist any more. 

From Thursday, May 24th, for two days 
no rumour reached us of the Maid. 

What outward ill-usage and torture she 
was subjected to we knew not. 

But one thing we knew. She had abjured. 
She had not been faithful to her Voices—that 
is, as She would think, to her God. 

The faithful, heavenly counsel which had 
never failed her since her childhood; the 
glorious light, the holy gracious faces she had 
rejoiced to see, and had wept with longing to 
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follow ; the “beautiful and gentle Voices” 
which had been so sweet to her at Dom- 
remy, at Chinon, at Poitiers, at Orleans, at 
Rheims, at Beaurevoir, even at Rouen; in 
palaces, in prison; by night and by day; 
which had told her to be a good child and 
to pray; which had filled her with the 
“sreat pity” for France; which had given 
her wisdom which great captains wondered 
at; which had warned her when she would 
be wounded, and had heartened her to per- 
severe through the pain ; which had tenderly 
dissuaded her from attempting to escape at 
Beaurevoir, and tenderly rebuked and con- 
soled her when she repented; which had 


| called her “ daughter of God,” and bidden 


her fear not nor shun her sufferings, and 
promised her Paradise! She would feel she 
had been false to them at last; and though 


-she did not half know what her tormentors 


had made her say, that she had thrown a 
doubt and stain on all the glorious deeds 
to which her Voices had inspired her and 
France, on the mission for which her King 
had sent them. 

Bitter beyond thought, we knew, must be 
her isolation now. 

And we prayed for her, as we were able, 
night and day. 

But we need not have been so afraid of the 
pity of heaven failing her. 

Cruel as were the outrages of men, she was 
suffered to know very little of the darkness of 
the hidden Face of God. 


On Sunday the tidings ran like wildfire | 








through the city that the Maid had “re-| 
lapsed ;” which meant"that she had insisted | 


on resuming the man’s dress. 
poor child! with three gaolers in her ell night 
and day, and two at the door outside ! 


The bishop and the vice-inquisitor and | 


seven or eight doctors went at once to the 
prison to see-if the report were true. 

So well had they acted their part as re- 
gards the ‘English soldiery, that they were 
threatened and pelted as if they meant to 
interfere on the Maid’s behalf. 

They asked her why she had broken her 
oath and resumed the forbidden dress. 

She said she had never intended to take 


“© Insisted,” | 


such an oath, and that the dress was the only | 


one fit for her to wear in such a prison. 

They had broken their promise to her, 
she said, of letting her go to mass and 
receive her Saviour, and .of taking off her 
fetters. 

“‘T had rather die,” she said, “than be so 
chained. But if they will let me go to mass 
and take off my irons, if they will put me in 
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a merciful prison and let me have a woman 
with me, I will be good and do what the 
Church wills.” 

The shameful truth was known to all, let 
the judges pretend not to see it as they 
would. During those terrible days no basest 
insult had been spared her. 

The forbidden dress meant death—death 
by fire, she knew. She had chosen death 
rather than dishonour. She also told the 
usher Massieu that in the morning they had 


absolutely refused to give her the woman’s | 
dress she asked for, and compelled her to | 


take the forbidden clothes. Thenceforth the 
judgment of earth was little to her. Her 
only grief was that she had grieved her 
heavenly friends. 

Had she heard her Voices, they asked, 
since the abjuration on Thursday ? 

She had; and “God,” she said, “has 
made known to me by St. Catharine and 
St. Margaret their great pity for the treason 
to which I consented in making an abjura- 


tion that I might save my life: that I was | 


ruining my soul to save my life.” 

She said her Voices had told her before 
the fatal Thursday what she would do on 
that day; on the scaffold they had told her 


'to answer the ;-ecacher boldly, that false 
| preacher who had accused her of doing 
| things she had never done. 
| And then with a strange echo of Divine 
| words probably unknown to her, she added : 
| “If I said God had not sent me I should 
| be lost ; the truth is, God has sent me.” 
| And she lamented having been false to 
| her Voices ; though, indeed, she had never 
| meant to deny them. What she had said 
falsely was from fear of the fire and the prison. 
She had rather die than remain in that prison. 
But now this fear was over; she had it no 
more. She knew to what this confession led 
| her, and she would revoke nothing “ except 
| at the good pleasure of God.” 
Bishop Cauchon’s purpose was gained. 
| The Maid had undoubtedly relapsed. 
| Some of the assessors, Pierre Morice and 
| Isambard de La Pierre, were grieved ; but 
| none, alas! though knowing the whole story, 
had courage to say a word to save her. 
| The Bishop of Beauvais triumphed. 
| Meeting the Earl of Warwick and other 
| Englishmen as he went out, he said, laughing, 
in English: “ Farewell, farewell. Be of 
| good cheer. It is done.” 
| (Zo be concluded next month.) 





THE TRIBULUM. 


By THE REv. S. COX. 


“ And not only so, but we glory in tribulations also.”—ROMANS V. 3- 


[= no man lightly take these words | 


upon his lips, lest God should take 
him at his word. It is very hard to utter 
them in sincerity and good faith. Too often, 
and too hastily, we assume that we ought to 
repeat words, that we are capable of repeat- 
ing words, which are appropriate only in the 
mouth of such an one as Paul. Too often 
we even repeat words of the very meaning of 
which we are: ignorant, because we have 
taken no pains to master their meaning, or 
because we have not yet passed through the 
experiences which alone could interpret them 
to us. Most of us have but little claim to 
the large utterance of men who counted not 
their lives dear to them so that they might 
win Christ, and be found in Him. And, 
indeed, we should not venture to make such 
a claim did we but pause to consider what 
they meant when, in their most spiritual and 
exalted moods, they summed up, in brief, 
pregnant pbrases, the whole aim and bent of 
lives so much nobler than our own. 


Consider, for instance, what the word 
“tribulation” means. It is derived from 
the Latin ¢ribulum; and the ¢ribulum was 
the roller, or waggon, with which the Roman 
husbandman separated the corn from its 
husks, In its first intention, therefore, the 
word tribulation signifies ‘ threshing,” the 
act and process of separating the chaff from 
the wheat. As applied to the moral life of 
man, it indicates those heavy and searching 
adversities, sorrows, losses, pains, by which 


that which is base, evil, or worthless in human | 


character and life is separated from that 
which is good, honourable, precious. It 
implies that men are brought under intense 
pressures of misery, under which they are 
compelled to part with all that is vile and 
injurious in their nature and habits, their 
aims and desires. It depicts them as laid 
on the threshing floor ; the ponderous roller, 
or the swift flaming wheels, of Divine 
judgment passing to and fro upon them, 
until the worthless chaff is stripped off, and 
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the fine corn lies ready for the garner of 
God. 

When St. Paul came under the ¢ridulum, 
he could glory and rejoice in it, knowing, 
even while it pressed most heavily upon him, 
that it was an instrument of the Divine 
mercy ; knowing that he should come forth 
from the trial a wiser, stronger, better man: 
but have we either his assurance as to the 
issue of the trial or his power of endurance ? 
He could call it “ our light tribulation which 
is but for a moment,” even when it was 
heaviest and most protracted, because he 
looked not at the things which are seen, but 
at the things which are not seen, and saw 
that it was working out for him “an eternal 
weight of glory;” but does the ¢ribulum 
seem light to us, and that even while we are 
under it? With bleeding back and tortured 


wrong in his heart, in the dungeon, at the 
thick of night, St. Paul could sing praises to 
God with a loud and cheerful voice; but 
which of us could have shown so brave and 
constant a spirit ? 

Many a man repeats the words, ‘We 
glory in tribulations also,” ze. “We rejoice 
in coming under one /ridu/um after another,” 
who, nevertheless, wavers before the first 
temptation he meets, shrinks from the faintest 
pressure of adversity, and utterly breaks 
down at the prospect of serious and con- 
tinuous loss by his fidelity to principle and 
conviction. Do but touch his heart, and 
whether his heart be in his breast or in his 
pocket, you impose on him an agony greater 
than he can bear. He glories in tribulation 
while it is in the distance; but no sooner 
does the ¢ribu/um come in sight, no sooner 
do its ponderous wheels approach him, than 
his song of triumph is turned into a cry of 
fear; and, if he could, he would leap up 
from the thveshing floor, chaff and all, even 
at the risk of excluding himself from the 
garner of God. 

Let no man, then, lightly take these words 
of St. Paul upon his lips, lest God should 
take him at his word, and send the ¢ribulum 
before he is able to bear it. If a man love 
truth, if he try to be honest, upright, and 
even kind and generous in his dealings with 
his fellows—he has done much and well ; 
but if he murmur and complain as often as 
he has to suffer for truth’s sake, if he shrink 
the very moment he has to sacrifice profit 
or comfort, in order that he may be loyal to 
his convictions, how shall he also glory in 
tribulation ? That is his /ribu/um—the loss, 
the worry, the pain involved in being true, 





feet, with a proud and swelling sense of 





upright, kind ; but as yet he can only sorrow- 
fully and reluctantly bear his tribulation ; he 
cannot rejoice in it. 

If a man love God and the service of God ; 
if, in studying to acquaint himself with the 
mind of God, he has discovered truths which 
most of his brethren cannot or will not re- 
cognise as true; and if he has published and 
advocated these unrecognised and unwelcome 
truths, he too has done much and well; but 
if he cannot cheerfully encounter the suspi- 
cion, the dislike, the charges and insinuations 
which his fidelity to conscience are sure to 
provoke—how shall he glory in tribulation 
also? These are his ¢ribudum. By these God 
proves him, to see, and to let him see, 
whether he loves truth for-its own sake, 
whether he values it even above the good- 
will and applause of men, whether he is ready 
to serve it at all risks and all costs. But as 
yet he can only sorrowfully endure his tribu- 
lation; he cannot welcome and rejoice in it. 

If, though a man love God, he has never- 
theless suffered the world or the flesh to 
creep into his heart, and his life is torn by 
contending impulses and swings perpetually 
from light to darkness, in His great mercy 
God may conduct such an one to a crisis in 
which he must make a decisive choice be- 
tween good and evil ; for a time, peradventure 
for a long time, his soul may lie in darkness 
and great misery, the ghosts of his past sins 
defiling before him with menacing looks and 
threats of retribution, so that he cannot hear 
the kindlier voice which bids him be of good 
cheer, or see any prospect of redemption and 
ultimate victory over evil. And how shall 
such an one glory in his tribulation? God 
was never more gracious to him than in thus 
compelling him to choose between good and 
evil, than in thus compelling him to separate 
the chaff from the wheat; but in an hour so 
dark, with his own sins for ¢ribu/um, how, 
as they lie heavily upon him, is he to recog- 
nise God’s goodness, and to rejoice in his 
tribulation ? 

Or, again,a man may be called to suffer some 
heavy loss, to face sudden and overwhelming 
miseries which he cannot trace to any special 
act or habit of sin in himself—losses and 
miseries from which, though he can see that 
many evils will come, he cannot see that any 
good will come, whether to himself or to 
others ; and how, in the surprise and amaze- 
ment of his soul—how is he to welcome and 
to glory in his tribulation? We cannot ex- 
pect it of him. We may believe, we do be- 
lieve, that God does all things well; we may 
and do believe that He afflicts men for their 
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good, in order that they may rise into a more 
vigorous and fruitful life; but when a man 
lies all stricken and bruised, feeling that he 
is smitten of God and afflicted, but unable to 
see why he is smitten, dare we blame him if 
he cannot rejoice in his tribulation ? Can we, 
who are ourselves so weak, expect him to 
say, ‘Ah, how God must love me when He | 
thus mysteriously chastens and afflicts my 
soul!” and to break forth into songs of joy 
and praise? We cannot expect it. But can- 
not we see how good it would be for Azm if 
4e could take this comfort to his heart? 
Let him but be persuaded that God chasteneth 
every son whom He loveth ; let him but feel 
that God means him good and not evil—that 
God is showing him favour, not disfavour ; 
let him understand that God is seeking to 
make him a better and a happier man by 
thus initiating him into the mysteries of pain 
and loss, and will not his comfort be more 
than his pain, and his gain greater than his 
loss? To glory in the ¢ribulum is to take 
all the weight and all the sharpness out of it. 
But who is strong enough for that ? 

Most of us, I fear, are too weak to glory 
and rejoice in the tribulation which seems to 
crush the very life out of us rather than to 
crush the evil out of our life. And yet, I 
suppose, most of us can look back on fas? 
seasons of trial, and pain, and grief which 
we are glad and thankful to have passed 
through. We can see ow that it was in 
mercy, not in anger, that God chastened our 
souls. There is still much that is poor and 
defective and worthless in us, but there is 
less than there would have been had we 
been left unchastened. The bonds of some 
bad habits have been broken. Some degrad- 
ing cares and fears no longer oppress us. The | 
world has less power over us, and the flesh, | 
and the devil. Our aims have been cleared | 
and raised. We are more susceptible to the | 
attractions of that which is spiritual and 
eternal, more easily moved to faith, and pe- | 
nitence, and love. Heaven lies somewhat 
more closely about us, and our thoughts 
more habitually frequent that pure region in 
which God, truth, duty are supreme. And | 
in these happy results of past affliction—in 
the diminished power of certain forms of evil 
—in our quickened sensibility to goodness 
we have a clear prediction that if we patiently 
endure our present afflictions these also will 
minister to our spiritual health. If tribula- 
tion has been good for us, then it may be 
good for us again. And though as yet we | 
may not be able to rejoice in it, we shall | 
rejoice in it by-and-by, when the ponderous | 





wheels have rolled past and the wheat lies 
upon the floor disentangled from the chaff. 

Nor must we altogether give up the hope 
of glorying in tribulation even while the Di- 
vine ¢ribulum rests upon us. It was not im- 
possible to St. Paul.; and it will become pos- 
sible to us in proportion as we fix our thoughts 
and affections on the objects which absorbed 
and engrossed his soul. In this chapter he 
tells us of three objects in which he gloried, 
and toward which he bent his aspirations and 
endeavours. “We glory ix God,” he says, 
“through our Lord Jesus Christ, by whom 
we have received the Atonement.” Again, 
“We glory zz hope of the glory of God.” And, 
again, “We glory even zm tribulation also.” 
The goodness of God as displayed in the 
Atonement wrought by Christ, the goodness 
of God as shown in his loving endeavour to 
reconcile all men unto Himself, this was the 
first and chief object in which the apostle re- 
joiced; and the second was the hope that 
he might come to share that goodness. And 
it was because he gloried in the loving good- 
ness of God, and in the hope of sharing that 
goodness, that he could also glory in the tri- 
bulations by which God was making him 
good. These were the large and generous 
emotions which made the /ridu/um light to 
St. Paul, and even welcome—a thing to be 
proud of, and no longer a thing to be feared ; 
and in proportion as we share those emotions 
they will produce the same happy effect on us. 

Now we all de/ieve in the Atonement of 
Christ as the supreme revelation of the good- 
ness of God. We all Aofe that some day we 
may be made partakers of that goodness. 
But do we géory in the loving-kindness of 
God? Do we boast of our hope that we 
may share it? So far from being ashamed of 
the faith and hope of the gospel, so far from 
trying to take onlya moderate interest in them, 
or to conceal from our fellows the interest 
we feel, do we take a sacred pride in them? 
do we value and proclaim them as our most 
precious possessions? Do we delight in 
them? Do they dominate and pervade all 
the passions and affections of our souls? 
Do we study them, and how to advance our 
interest in them more than any other of our 
interests, prize them beyond all human love, 
keep them high above every temporal aim 
and ambition? Are they more, and even 
infinitely more to us than business, politics, 
literature, home, and reputation, so that 
absolutely nothing else quickens such pride 
and happiness in us as to be known as chil- 
dren of God and partakers of the Divine 
nature ? 
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They were all this to St. Paul. In com- | What, after all, is our common life, with its 
parison to winning the righteousness of Christ | base cravings and unsatisfying delights, when 
he counted all else which he held dear to be | compared with life in the spirit, with its 








but dross. To be reconciled through his 
whole nature to God, to have his nature con- 
formed to that of God, was the aim to which 
he deliberately sacrificed or subordinated all 
other aims. And therefore it was that he 
could glory in every tribulation which con- 
tributed to this supreme aim of his life. As 
he willed the end, so also he willed the means 
to that end, and not only submitted to but 
welcomed and rejoiced in any discipline, 
however severe, which helped to make him 
perfect. What was pain to him, what fatigue, 
what the scorn of men, what a wounded and 
burning heart, what the loss of all things, if 
only they brought him nearer to God, and 
made him more like God? And what would 
they be to us if spiritual culture, if an assi- 
milation to a Divine ideal, to the image of 
God, were really our first and supreme aim ? 
If we cared for that above all else, whatever 
contributed to it would be welcome to us, 
and no ¢ridu/um would be too heavy or too 
sharp if only it wrought a Divine image into 
our souls, It is only because we do not 
glory in God and in likeness to Him, that we 
do not glory in tribulations also. 

And yet it is but reasonable that we should 
make spiritual culture and growth our first 
and main object. It is but reasonable that 
we should hold that which is highest and 
most enduring in us to be supreme. In our 
thoughtful moods we all admit the reason- 
ableness of preferring the Divine to the human, 
the spiritual to the carnal, the eternal to the 
temporal. To be really and wholly reconciled 
to God, to have no lingering fear of Him, or 
distrust of Him, or enmity against Him; to 
be trained into His likeness, and made of 
one will with Him ; to have our whole nature, 
through all its capacities and affections, 
cleansed, raised, developed into a Divine 
order and perfection—is there any other aim 
so lofty as this, so noble, so reasonable ? 


| clear aims, and pure emotions, and enduring 
| blessedness? What is pain—what are toil, 
| care, loss, sorrow, wounded affections and 
broken hopes, if only they swell the volume 
| of our inner life and conform us to the Divine 
| beauty and perfection? ‘To the clear eye of 
| reason, the kingdom of heaven in the heart 
| would be cheaply purchased at the cost of all 
the kingdoms of the world with the glory of 
them ; and the ¢vzbudum, which crushes out the 
inferior aims, and passions, and interests of life, 
in order that we may set our heart and our 
hope on God, is of all instruments of mercy 
the most merciful. If we do not glory in 
tribulations also it is because the eye of our 
reason is not clear and single; because it is 
clouded and obscured by the base fumes of 
inferior and inordinate desires. 

Or, to revert to St. Paul’s words, it is 
because we do not g/ory in the goodness of 
God, although we believe in it—because we 
do not glory in the hope of sharing it, although 
we entertain that hope—that we shrink from 
the tribulations by which alone we can be 
made perfect. Zhe aim rules the life, gives 
|it its bias, determines its course. What a 
| man glories in, for that he is content to suf- 
fer. If aman wants to run a race, or make 
| a business, or write a book, he can endure 
toil and fatigue, pain and hardship, in order 
| to secure his end; he is willing and glad to 
sacrifice much that would else be very 

| pleasant to him. And if we aim at spiritual 
| culture, if it be our chief end to become par- 
| takers of the Divine nature and goodness, 
| what toil, what loss, what tribulation is there 
i that we should not gladly and proudly con- 
| front ? 
So that the whole. question resolves itself 
;into one of moral aim and culture. If we 
‘would glory in tribulations also, we must 
| learn to glory in God and in the hope of 
| being like Him, 
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ULULAND lies, like a square - shaped 


wedge, between three conflicting powers. | 


The mountains of the Drakenberg range look 


| them at a tragically inauspicious moment as 
the agent of providence in the future to break 
down their rule. Him therefore they have 











down upon it on the one side, shutting it off always eyed with suspicion, sometimes too 
from the Transvaal, but not from the irruptions | well justified by his propensities to “trek” and 
of the Boers, who for two generations have | creep on and “ squat,” and sometimes only 
been the suspected of the Zulu tribe, as repre- | too well disguised. The river Tugela, with 
senting that white man who was held forth to | which we are all now so mournfully familiar, 
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associated as it will ever be for us with the 
story of massacre, divides it from Natal; the | 
slant direction Capeward that the river takes 
to the sea forming, as it were, the point of 
the wedge. ‘Towards the interior vast half- 
desert ranges cut it off from the region of | 
the pure negro, maintaining in the Zulu | 
race many distinctive and peculiar marks. | 
On the other side it has a sea-board, with | 
here and there fine bays. The land is for | 
the most part fertile and well watered, good | 
for pasturage. The Zulus themselves may be 
said, in point of race, to stand like their | 
country between divergent developments. 
They are sturdy, tall, well-made, indepen- 
dent, and fearless ; forming a true transition 
between the pure negro in the regions north 
of the Zambesi and the Kaffirs of Natal and 
Kaffraria. A Zulu would not deem himself 
honoured by being told that he was a near 
relative of either. The word Zulu literally | 
means high or sublime (in the sky), and may | 
point to early and long-maintained supe: | 
riority. Their whole system of traditions, | 
beliefs, laws, and customs is peculiarly their | 
own; and in their case may almost be | 
observed the: phenomenon of an old and | 
purer faith surviving as the tradition of a | 
tradition, while the nation passed with a | 
suddenness alike exceptional and complete | 
from a collection of scattered tribes, half | 
pastoral, half peddling, into a compact | 
military confederacy. In order to give in a | 
short space as complete a sketch as pos- | 
sible of Zululand and the Zulus, we shall | 
present our subject under three divisions : | 
(ist) The formation of a military power | 
and the adventures of the first British 
settlers; (2nd) The introduction of Chris- | 
tianity by Captain Allen Gardiner, and the | 
customs and superstitions of the people with 
which it has to contend; and (3rd) The efforts 
of the. missionaries in Zululand, and their 
painful experiences there. Under each sec- 
tion we come into contact with the very 
spirit of romance and indomitable heroism. 
I. It was in 1814 that the great Chaka 
began his career of conquest. He indivi- 
dually transformed the Zulus into a nation of 
warriors. Heretofore they had quietly culti- 
vated their fields, fully content to plod at 
this work with the rude hoe, which they were 
able to fabricate out of metal, by smelting 
the ore in a soft porous stone hollowed out 
for the purpose. One of their chief products 
was “tobacco,” a kind of wild hemp, which 
a certain class were employed in peddling | 
about. It was in general use and had a/| 
stupefying effect. No common tie had bound | 
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the various tribes together, even for effective 
defence; and sometimes they had suffered 
from the inroads of others. Chaka, with the 
instinct of the true military leader, first joined 
all the tribes in a common league for defence, 
binding them to contribute to him so many 
men and so much money for their support, 
that they might be properly trained for battle 
and supported as a standing army. No 
sooner had he thus surrounded himself with 
a well-drilled force than he proceeded to 
deal vengeance to those on his borders who 
had aforetime harassed his people. Once 
begun, he carried his arms far and wide. 
He fought tribe after tribe, cutting many 
of them off, and laying the remainder in 
abject wretchedness at his feet. He in- 
troduced the short. stabbing dagger in place 
of the long spear or assagai, in order that, 
instead of a hazardous throw, his men might 
give the mortal thrust. He would not allow 
his warriors to marry, lest they should be 
touched with the softer passions of the 
human heart, and be rendered less reckless 
of life. His name became a terror in the 
land, and he swept the countries into which 
he marched with the besom of destruction. 
In less than ten years the chief work was 
done, the Zulu power was consolidated, and 
a rule, as absolute and all-embracing as that 
of the most civilised despotism, was the 
result. 

This was the state of things when the 
first band of British settlers made their way 
into the Zulu country. In 1823 Lieutenant 
Farewell, of the Royal Marines, joined with 
one Alexander Thompson in an, exploring 
expedition on the eastern coast of Africa. 
Their boats were capsized in a squall and 
some of the men were lost, but Farewell 
and Thompson escaped. They had become 


| possessed with a notion of opening up Zulu- 


land to the commerce of the world, and 
wished to establish settlements within Chaka’s 
dominions with this object. Considering the 
character that chieftain had already made for 
himself, the very idea indicated men of rare 
boldness as well as forecast. They felt 
that if they were once settled in the country, 
they could enlist Chaka’s own sense of self- 
interest on their side by the profits they 
could bring to him, and the results of higher 
civilisation with which they could make him 
acquainted. They contrived to open com- 
munications with him, and stated their plans, 
but his suspicions of their true intentions 
were somehow aroused, and he peremptorily 
refused to let them settle. They then joined 
with some others in the effort to found a 
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colony in Natal under British protection, and 
this failing, they resolved to effect a settle- 
ment in Zululand on their own account, 
and without the king’s consent. Lieutenant 
Farewell now associated with him several 
others, among them Lieutenant King, a Mr. 
Fynn, and one Jacob, a Kaffir of decidedly 
doubtful character, but felt to be necessary 
to them, as they could not find one better 
suited to act as their guide and interpreter. 
Jacob, it is clear, was shrewd and active, and 
his work was certainly by no means in favour 
of the missionaries who were to follow. The 
party made its way, in spite of the greatest 
difficulties, across the Tugela, over a wild 
region without roads, contriving to conciliate 
the people through whose lands they passed. 
In the spring of 1824 they opened communi- 
cation with Chaka by messengers, discreetly 
chosen, who magnified the value of the 
presents which the white men bore and the 
arts which they could teach to him and his 
people. At length they reached the royal 
kraal, and were more favourably received 
than could have been expected. Settlements 
were allotted to them, and they might have 
achieved much for the civilisation of Zulu- 
land and the influence of the British in the 
king’s councils, had not Farewell and King 
unfortunately quarrelled so seriously that 
separation was inevitable. There were now 
two settlements, the emissaries of the one 
regarding it as their aim to gain favour with 
Chaka at the expense of the other. Chaka 
knew how to manage both parties for his 
own interest, whilst his suspicions of the 
white man were only fomented by the tales 
which each party deemed it needful to tell. 
The year 1828 brought a change. A 
section of the people wrought upon by 
Dingaan—a name now so well known to 
us—supported him in the assassination of 
Chaka, who in his last moments clearly 
uttered these words: “Ye think when I 
am gone that ye shall rule this land; but 
behind you I see a white man coming 
from the south, and he and his shall be your 
masters.” The effect of such words, re- 
peated and discussed, discussed and repeated 
again, among such a people at such a time, 
it is not hard to comprehend. It now 
became necessary for the settlers to make it 
appear, by all the means they could, that this 
prophecy, so ominously uttered, could not 
apply to them. Whatever had been in favour 
with Chaka, Dingaan was inclined to make 





short work of, as not being likely to strengthen 
his position. During the time that Chaka | 
lived, Jacob had enjoyed high favour, but | 


that was only one reason why Dingaan should 
not allow him to continue to exercise any 
influence. Jacob, however, was intrusted 
with presents, and was often about the person 
of the new king. He particularly had cause 
to fear that if missionaries were admitted and 
gained influence, no hope whatever would 
remain of his being able to regain his old 
position. He therefore told Dingaan to be- 
ware, for that an wmfundis (teacher or mis- 
sionary) would come, and ask to sit among 
his people, and build his house, and teach 
them the Great Word; afterwards, another 
and another would come, until the place was 
full. Then they would make war upon his 
people, and conquer them, taking their land, 
and destroying their nation. The utter sus- 
picion of all advances of the white man felt 
by the Zulus after this it is, therefore, not very 
difficult to understand. 

The settlements did not long survive. 
Lieutenant Farewell was killed in 1831, when 
returning from a commercial journey into 
Natal, having fallen into the hands of 
Quecha, chief of Umpondo, who was then at 
war with Dingaan. Quecha, fearing that 
Farewell might give Dingaan assistance 
against his tribe, put him to death. King had 
died, and Jacob now escaped into Natal. 

II. The next white man whose detailed re- 
port we have was the indomitable and truly 
devoted Christian gentleman, Captain Allen 
Gardiner, who travelled through a great part 
of the country, preaching here and there to 
the people by the medium of an interpreter. 
This was in 1835. It is remarkable that, 
notwithstanding the prejudices entertained 
towards missionaries and white men, Captain 
Gardiner succeeded in making a favourable 
impression upon the monarch. The account 
of his travels in South Africa is still full of 
interest for the ethnologist as well as for the 
student of Christian missions. Captain Gar- 
diner was the first man who paid close atten- 
tion to the religious ideas and customs of 
the people; or, at all events, was the first 
who systematically set down the record’ of 
his observations. His curiosity was excited 
at a very early stage by customs and rites 
which resembled very closely those ‘of the 
Jews, and this circumstance had probably 
no small effect in directing him in certain 
lines of inquiry. The meaning of many of 
those practices had been wholly lost, and 
only the tradition of the observance of other 
practices and beliefs remained; but he was 
able to glean enough to satisfy any one that 
in primitive times the Zulus, from whatever 
source it may have come, had held in their 
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possession a considerable body of religious 
truth. The martial organization ot Chaka 
had been but the last of a long series of 
changes and influences which had obscured, 
darkened, and finally destroyed it. Yet, even 
at the date of Captain Gardiner’s visit, it was 
agreed among the Zulus that their forefathers 
believed in the existence of one great over- 
ruling Spirit, whom they named Villenanga, 
that is, literally, the First Appearer, and who 
soon after created another heavenly being of 
great power called Koolukoolwani, who once 
visited the earth in order to publish the vews, 
as they expressed it, and to separate the 
sexes and colours among mankind. The 
central idea, in course of time, got overlaid 
with other frivolous and fantastic notions ; 
but little doubt can be entertained that here 
we have something like a far-travelled ray 
from the true revelation. Other points only 
tend to confirm this idea. Up till the time 
| of Chaka the practice of circumcision was 
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universal, and it is still practised amongst | 
several of the tribes in parts remote from 
each other. Propitiatory offerings were made 
to Villendnga at stated seasons. ‘ Once,” 
says Captain Gardiner, “ though scarcely | 
within the memory of persons now living, | 
sacrifices of cattle were offered to Villenanga.” | 
The Festival of the First Fruits was not only | 
celebrated, but with great regard to its signi- | 
ficance. The ripe corn must be partaken of | 
by the king, and blessed by him, before any 
of his subjects dared to taste it. Adultery 
and witchcraft were crimes capitally pun- 
ished ; it was usual for the younger brother 
to marry the widow of his deceased brother. 
So much of resemblance did Captain Gardiner 
find in these primitive Zulu beliefs and rites, 
as described to him, that he expresses his 
grave surprise that the Zulus should have so 
far departed from the principles of the Jewish | 
law as to preserve and cook and eat the 
blood of animals. He, as well as others, 
have been inclined to see a darkly-perverted 
shadow of one of the great facts of later 
revelation, in the circumstance that among 
some of the mild and pastoral Zulu tribes it 
was the custom for a new chief, on his acces- 
sion, to be washed in the blood of a near 
relation—generally a brother—who was put 
to death on the occasion, to secure peace 
and a happy reign, as it was said ; and this 
sacrifice was accompanied with religious 
ceremonies of the most striking character. 

Thewreligious ideas which the Zulus at 
that. time actually held, however, were far 
less: clear and elevated.. They had some 
vague notion of a:great spirit, butethey con- 
ceived» that when the body died iteperished, 
while the soul, after it was imthe q@round; 
entered the body of;.a snake ; #presenting the 
earliest form.of the ‘oriental dactrines of the: 
transmigration of ‘spirit and s@epent-worship, 
which were strangely @lied 4#ith something 
like wership of ancestars, to whom propitia- 
tion was offered, and affording openings for 
the exercise of that witchcraft which in pri- 
mitive times; had been so severely punished. 
Captain Gardiner thus indicates theveffect of 
his preaching at the chief town :— 

“ They listéiged with much attentiom while 
I informed them what the Scripture said 
respecting thespower, the wisdom, and the 
love of God, ‘#he impfertality.of the soul, 
the resurrection*of the body and the day of 
judgment. but an audible laugh instantly 
proceeded from all present on my telling 
them that God “had declared in -his .Word 
that man’s breast was full of sin. This I 











have always found the most difficult subject 


to explain, even to those who have had fre- 
quent opportunities of being instructed.” 

When Captain Gardiner, before leaving, 
pressed on Dingaan to allow a missionary to 
reside with him, he would not listen to it, 
notwithstanding that he had shown the brave 
preacher so many attentions. 

III. Most readers will remember that 
striking incident connected with the forma- 
tion of the American Missionary Society. 
Five students of the Williams College, Bos- 
ton, had set out to attend a prayer meeting 
and were overtaken by a shower. Shel- 
tering themselves under a haystack, they 
engaged in prayer, and then began to speak 
about the heathen world of Asia and Africa. 
They there and then resolved to form a 
society, not to send others to the heathen, 
but to go themselves. A member of that 
society who had been at the Cape, carried 
home word that in his idea a very fine field 
awaited brave and pious labourers in Zulu- 
land. Volunteers were not long wanting. 
Six missionaries with their wives in a few 
months left for Africa, three of them for the 
Zulus. Strangely enough Captain Gardiner, 
who, spite of Dingaan’s protest, had en- 
listed the interest of the Church Missionary 
Society in that unopened field, returned about 
the same time, with the Rev. F. Owen and 
his wife and daughter. 

The Rev. Aldin Grout, the senior of the 
American mission, had meanwhile applied to 
Dingaan “for leave to occupy a location, and 
recetved the same reply as Captain Gardiner 
had got. ®However, the king afterwards gave 
the permission, and Mr. Grout was about to 
proceed to his location at the capital, when, 
by a friendly arrangement, it was agreed that 
Mr. Qwen*should go to Dingaan, while’ the 
Ameri¢am thissionaries should takeup station 
at Umsunduziywith Dingaan’s consent. It 
is impossible “to convey any idea of the 
chapter of ‘accidents and sufferings which 
these missionaries underwent, first in pre- 
paring the way, then in returning to take to 
their stations their wives and baggage. Mr. 
Grout travelled hundreds of miles throtigh 
roadless woods on foot. The Kaffir war was 
then proceeding, which rendered their travel- 
ling still more hampered and dangerous. 
At length, after they were fairly settled at 
their stations, little rest was theirs. - The in- 
roads of Boers and perpetual wars kept them 
in constant terror. Dingaan-was eapricious, 
changeable, and not to be depended on. 
The-missionaries could not have felt for a day 
wholly secure. The record of the toils and 
sufferings of these men, both American and 
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English, forms one of the brightest examples 
of missionary devotion. In Mr. Owen’s trials 
we are more particularly interested, because 
they bring out so well the horrible character 
of Dingaan and that clear practicality of intel- 
lect for which the Zulus are so distinguished. 
He presents a very decided specimen of in- 
tellectual scepticism—what might be called 
a determined agnosticism. When he was 
told by Mr. Owen that the dead should rise 
again, and that all should appear at the 
judgment-seat of God, he answered, “ Why 
don’t the dead appear now—to my eyes? 
that would establish your word to me best of 
all.” When the doctrine of the Resurrec- 
tion was explained to him, he asked in a 
sneering tone whether the bodies would be 
the same—the very same as we had now, and 
shook his head when he received the answer 
from Scripture. He laughed when Mr. Owen 
spoke about sin, and the idea that another 
being, a perfect stranger to him, could; by 
dying, atone for his sins, seemed ridiculous : 
he could not view it in a serious aspect at all. 
Yet he was eager for instruction, anxious 
that he might learn to read and write, though 
he could not make much progress ; and sent 
regularly the greater number of the children 
of his town to the missionary to be taught. 
He was clearly a student of character—a cold 
observer, always intent on his own benefit ; 
and he much enjoyed to see a stranger non- 
plussed in such a way that he might appear 
to have been put into a strait—all uncon- 
sciously so far as Dingaan was concerned. 
He perched the missionary hut on a high 
eminence not far from his kraal, that he 
might keep the inmates under observation ; he 
sent cloth to Mr. Owen to be made up into 
jackets ; then, as he wished to search the 
missionary’s hut, and satisfy himself that there 
was nothing dangerous concealed in his 
stores, he accused Mr. Owen of keeping 
back some of the cloth. The search over 
and Dingaan satisfied, he overwhelmed Mr. 
Owen with presents of cows, expressing him- 
self disappointed that the missionary did not, 
by way of showing: his forgiveness, eat up a 
whole cow in one day. If he became tired 
of listening to the missionary’s service, he 
contrived to get a diversion, not by any rude 
interruption, but by some sly expedient. On 
one occasion he threw a trinket unobserved 
among his wives, then whispering to the 
induna (minister) who sat next him that he 
had lost it, directed a certain servant to 
search for it on the floor. As the servant 
was blind, it may be conceived how he went 
stumbling and groping, causing at length 
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such confusion as made it evident to the 
missionary that his words were not likely 
to be made of much effect that day. As he 
soon observed that Mr. Owen had no liking 
for the entertainment of a war-dance, he was 
determined that no occasion of great display 
should pass without his presence there, and 
couched his invitations in such a way that 
it would have been a positive insult on Mr. 
Owen’s part to have refused to attend. The 
horrible gestures and whoops of the warriors 
thus became a persecution to the missionary. 

The cold-blooded massacre of the emigrant 
Boers who had gone as a deputation to 
Dingaan ,while they were being entertained 
by him at his kraal, apparently in the friend- 
liest manner, made the missionaries feel 
that it was hopeless to carry on their work 
to any purpose ; and though Dingaan assured 
the missionaries that “they had nothing to 
fear,” the missionaries felt it their duty to 
retire to Natal. Mr. Owen returned to Eng- 
land, and the American missionaries devoted 
themselves to the care of the many thou- 
sands of Zulus who had escaped from the 
harsh rule of their own king to protection 
in Natal; for even in these days Captain 
Gardiner tells us that the natives in Natal 
were almost to a man refugees from the Zulu 
nation, goaded by the rigour of government 
to desert there for protection, their very ex- 
istence, therefore, depending on their com- 
bining to defend the asylum they have 
chosen—a point, however, which President 
Prinslo’s dispatch to Sir George Napier 
in 1842 did not corroborate, since he feared 
risk to the safety of the colony from the in- 
rush of Zulus. 

Mr. Grout was indomitable. In 1840, 
notwithstanding the risk he ran, he returned 
to Zululand, and reopened schools, which 
were largely attended. But the king began 
to suspect the station as a rendezvous for 
those who wished to evade certain require- 
ments; and this suspicion was not only 
shared by Panda on his accession to the 
throne, but acted on. In 1842, Panda’s 
soldiers destroyed several of the kraals round 
the mission station, and Mr. Grout and his 
friends once more took refuge in Natal, and 
resumed their labours there. In 1843, Dr. 
Schreuder, a Norwegian missionary, by sheer 
perseverance prevailed on Panda to allow 
him to remain and teach in the country ; but 
his request was granted only with such con- 
ditions as really reduced him to a doctor, 
his cure of Panda’s gout being a main element 
in his favour thus far. Panda, in 1850, 
allowed Mr. Oftebro, at Dr. Schreuder’s 






































| have revisited Zululand and returned to him and.of their dev 


| their moral qualities ; winding up with these | 
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| conversions. 


| that Christianizing has mainly been carried 
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request, to build a station, where the Nor- 
wegians did great work in teaching and print- | 
ing in Zulu, and where they remained in 
peace, even through the civil war of 1856. 
After that war more stations were built, Cety- 
wayo showing himseif the more friendly that 
the missionaries had greatly allayed an out- 
break of small-pox by vaccination. After a 
space of twenty-two years the missionaries 
could boast of only one hundred converts. 
In spite of suspicions, arising from political 
complications, Cetywayo has not been, on the 
whole, hostile to missionaries; but the work 
in Zululand itself has not brought its ade- 
quate reward, if reckoned in the number of 


It is among the deserting Natal Zulus 


for a little book of elementary science, which I had 
written for them in simple English. Another was 
seen by the late Governor of Natal, as he informed 
me, reading our books to the natives around kim in 
his father’s kraal. A third, after twelve months 
spent at home, has come back to work as a printer 
upon the mission station, and for three years past, 
without any overlooker, he has kept himself steadily 
employed in my absence, printing by my direction a 
series of books which I had prepared in Zulu before 
leaving Natal, and sending to me, month by month, 
report of the progress of his labours and sheets of the 
work. As to the latter I can only say that they 
would not disgrace any fair workman in England. 
They have not only been printed, but corrected and 
revised entirely by himself, and there is scarcely a 
single misprint to be found in them. But what I 
most admire is not the accuracy and neatness of his 
printing, but the perseverance with which he has 
hitherto continued his labours, month after month, 
year after year, during my absence in England.” 





on, though Bishop Colenso, as it would | 
appear, has had under his charge boys who 


again. Of five such boys the bishop gives | 
a full account, praising highly their acute- 
ness and readiness to iearn, no less than 


words :— 


“‘ One of these lads has come to the station, since 
my return to England, asking for books, and specially 


Major Malan, in his account of his jour- 
neys in South Africa, is high in praise of the 
neat settlements of these Christianized Zulus, 
out spirit and intelligence. 
We cannot but warmly hope that by the sad 
| events now happening in their land, God 
| may be preparing the way to free the people 
from the harsh burden of military rule, that 
| their undoubted genius and fine qualities may 
| be made subservient to civilisation and to 
| Christianity. H. A. PAGE. 





THEIR APPOINTED SEASONS. 


By THE REv. J. 


ST persons have heard of Migration, 
but the generality of those who are 


M°? 


accustomed to use the word have an exceed- | 
ingly vague and loose idea of its full meaning, | 


its extent, or its object. 

Every one knows that certain birds, for 
example, are migratory, but it is not every 
one who asks himself why they are migratory, 
whence they come, whither they go, or the 
conditions which determine their presence 
among us. 

Islanders as we are, we have none other 


| but feathered migrants, but on continents the 
| mammals, the insects, and the crustaceans 
| share the migratory instinct with the birds. 


| 


| 
| 


There are two theories which are given for 
migration, namely, want of food and con- 
tinuation of the species, I believe, however, 
that the two theories may be reduced to one, 
and that the primary object of migration is 
food. In order to make this suggestion 
clear, I will take a few examples of migrators 
which are not birds. 

First, let us go to Southern Africa and 
place ourselves in imagination on the vast 


G. WOOD, M.A. 


| plains or “‘karroos” of that country. There 
| we shall see the migration of the beautiful 
antelope, called springbck on account of its 
wonderful powers of leaping. Being gre- 
| garious in their habits, and associating in 
| herds so enormous that no one has been bold 
|enough to offer the least estimate of their 
| numbers, the springboks soon devour all eat- 
able herbage in their neighbourhood, and are 
| forced to move on or starve. Nothing can 
resist their progress. They move steadily 
forward in solid columns about half a mile in 
width and many miles in length. They 
cannot exert their usual activity, so closely 
are they packed together, but proceed on- 
wards at a walking pace, which is regulated 
by the supply of food. 

It might be thought that those in the van 
would get all the food, while those in the 
rear would be starved, but in practice it is 
found that all obtain their needful share of 
the food for which they are journeying. 

Herbage is so luxuriant that those animals 
which occupy the front rank are soon 
satiated, and unable to keep up with the 
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pace of those who are pushing on hungrily 
behind them. Consequently, they fall out of 
the line and rest while the column passes, 
when they take their places in the rear, and 
so work their way on again to the front. 
Beasts of prey hang on the skirts of these 
columns, and it has sometimes happened 
that a lion has incautiously allowed himself 
to be enveloped by the advancing host, and 
has been carried off in their midst, forced to 
march with the antelopes and unable to 
make his escape. A flock of sheep has been 
swept away in like manner. Here, then, it 


| is evident that hunger is the principal, though 
| it may not be the only cause of migration. 


Change our locality from the karroos of 
South Africa to the prairies of the North-west 
of America, and there we shall find the bison 
carrying on a similar system of migration, but 
on a larger scale. The springbok is a small 
and harmless antelope, while the bison is a 
large and formidable species of the ox tribe. 

These animals live in herds, as do the 
springboks, and, like them, they migrate in 
search of food. Only the leaders can see 
where they are going, and the whole herd 
rushes on blindly after them. To meet one 
of these herds “on the run” is certain death. 
The elephant itself could not resist them, 
and its enormous body would be trampled 
into unrecognisable fragments by the time 
that the herd had passed. 

Now pass to Europe, and we shall see 
mammalian migrants, smaller in size, but 
equal in numbers and destructiveness, to the 
springbok of Africa and the bison of America. 
These are the lemmings, little rodent animals 
belonging to the mouse tribe, and inhabiting 
Norway and Sweden. 

They are only six inches in length, but a 
herd of springbok or bison does not work 
nearly so much harm as a horde of lemmings. 
The former sweep over uncultivated plains, 
the produce of which has no human owner, 
while the latter devastate fields and gardens, 
and do not spare even the gathered crops. 

Urged by instinct, they proceed straight 
forward, and nothing serves to turn their 
course but a wall or a house. A corn-stack 
is no obstacle to the lemmings, for they only 
eat it and then push forward. 

I do not know whether the statement be 
true, but it is said that if a lemming should 
pass over grass, no cattle will feed on the 
contaminated herbage. I am inclined, how- 
ever, to doubt the statement, as it is not 
likely that the lemmings would leave uneaten 
any grass which might come in their way. 

These migrations are not annual, nor indeed 





at all regular, from seven to twelve or fifteen 
years generally separating them. 

It is also said, and perhaps truly, that 
many of the lemming hosts survive and 
work their way back again, but the bulk of 
them find the end of their journey in the sea. 


| They mostly follow one of two routes, 7.¢. 


from Nordland to Friedland in the Western 
Ocean, or through Swedish Lapland into the 
Gulf of Bothnia. It is worthy of mention, 
by the way, that man has in Norway uncon- 
sciously imitated the lemmings, and become 
a migrator in search of food, though not for 
himself, but for his cattle. 

This semi-migration is called the Saeter 
system, and by it the Norwegian farmers are 
enabled to feed their herds. In the high 
mountain valleys are found the rich pastures 
which are in full verdure during the summer 
time. To them are driven the cattle when 
the warm weather has fairly set in, and among 
them the herds remain until the cold weather 
warns their keepers to seek the shelter of the 
farm. 

Among insects the lack of food is the 
primary cause of migration, as is seen in the 
locusts, several species of which insects are 
notable for the enormous flocks in which they 
assemble, the distances which they traverse, 
and the damage which they do. 

I need hardly remind any reader of the 
Sunpay MacGazineE of the frequency with 
which the locust is mentioned both in the 
Old and New Testaments, but I may say 
that if an entomologist of the present day 
were to describe the habits of the locust, he 
could not be more accurate in the minutest 
detail than was Moses, who lived so many 
ages before man ever thought insects to be 
worthy objects for a human intellect to exert 
itself upon. 

Want of food urges the locusts in their de- 
structive course, and, like the lemmings, they 
consume every green thing which they meet. 

I well remember, some years ago, being 
present in a room to which electric wires were 
laid from all parts of the world with which 
we can hold telegraphic communication. 
Among the many messages which succes- 
sively arrived was one from Kurrachee, con- 
veying a kindly greeting. 

We requested the operator to ask his Kur- 
rachee correspondent to tell him the current 
news, and presently received the unexpected 
answer that a vast cloud of locusts was pass- 
ing over the city. I never had the chance 
of seeing a locust army, but I did thoroughly 
appreciate the wonderful fact that I could 
see one end of a wire in a room in London, 
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and that at that very time a cloud of locusts 
was flying over the other end, near the mouths 
of the Indus. 

There are one or two curious points of 
resemblance in the migrations of the locusts 
and lemmings. Both perish in the sea at 
the end of their pilgrimage, both are preyed 
upon during their migrations, and both, al- 
though they destroy the crops raised by man, 
afford some compensation by being eaten by 
him. We, in this favoured land, know nothing 
of such visitations. Now and then a para- 
graph in some country newspaper announces 
the arrival of locusts in England, the state- 
ment is copied into other journals, and the 
public is greatly alarmed. Entomologists 
know that in ninety-nine cases out of a hun- 
dred the so-called locust is nothing but the 
large green grasshopper, an insect common 
enough and large enough to be familiar to 
every one, but very little known. 

All these creatures are evidently impelled 
by hunger when they migrate. But, if we 
go to the West Indies, we shall find that ex- 
tensive migration occurs annually among 
crgatures which travel, not for the sake of 
themselves, but of their successors. ‘These 
are land crabs, so called because, instead of 
inhabiting the sea as is usually the case with 
crabs, they live far inland, being often several 
miles from the sea. 

They choose their inland locality because 
they find their food there. As for respira- 
tion, most crabs can live for a long time out 
of the sea if only they be plunged in water 





occasionally, so as to keep the gills wet. The 
land crabs, however, burrow deeply into the 
ground, and what with the nightly dews and 
the moist habitations in which they spend 
the greater part of their time, they can moisten 
their gills without requiring to seek the sea 
for the purpose of respiration. 

Once in the year, however, they are forced 
to repair to the sea-shore, or the race would 
die out for want of new members. The eggs 
of the land crab require to be hatched in the 
sea. The strange and weird-like forms which 
the young ones assume before they become 
perfect crabs are essentially marine, and 
they not only breathe through the sea water 
like marine fishes, but subsist on marine pro- 
ductions. So food is, even in this ‘case, the 
chief object of migration, only it is the food 
of the offspring, and not of the parents. With 
warmth and moisture the eggs might be 
hatched out of the sea, but the newly-born 
young could find no food except in the 
Ocean, and unless they were placed in it from 
birth they must die from starvation. 

Let us pass from the land to the water. 

Even among fishes migration is a regular 
occurrence, the fishermen knowing the seasons 
when they may expect the shoals, and having 
everything in readiness for their reception. 
They do not trouble themselves about the 
causes of these periodical visitations, but they 
are practically familiar with the facts. 

Food, whether of the parent fish or the 
young fry, is now ascertained to be the 
primary cause of migration, and even in re- 
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gard to such fishes as the salmon, which pass 
their lives alternately in salt and_ fresh | 
waters. Generally, however, the range of | 
migration in sea fishes is but small, consisting | 
of changes from deep to shallow water, as the 
case may require. 

Now we will pass to our own little island, 
and note the proceedings of our feathered 
migrants. I do not intend to give any record 
of the rarer birds, but simply take a few of | 
those which are most familiar to us. 

Putting aside for the present those which | 
cross the seas, we must remember that a partial 
migration, analogous to that of the fishes, 
takes place with many of our birds which 
never leave the country. 

The late Charles Waterton kept careful 
records of the birds which visited his part of 
Yorkshire, and as there could not have been | 
a more favourable spot for observation, or a 
more zealous and competent observer, his 
notes on this subject are peculiarly valuable. 
They are too numerous for citation, but can 
be found scattered through his essays, now 
collected into a single volume by Dr. Moore, | 
together with a number of his miscellaneous | 
letters. 

Suffice it to mention, that whether the 
birds were summer or winter visitants, whether 
terrestrial or aquatic, food was their object in 
visiting Walton Hall. In fact, he used to 
say that he could induce almost any English | 
bird to take up its residence, either tempo- 
rary Or permanent, at Walton Hall, by pro- 
viding shelter, quiet, and suitable food. 


As this partial migration will be treated in 
a future paper, I will now pass to the mi- 
grants which cross the sea at definite periods 
of the year. 

One of the earliest of these feathered 
visitors is the well-known wryneck, some- 
times called the cuckoo’s knave or cuckoo’s 
servant, because its harsh grating cry is heard 
some little time before the so-called song of 
the cuckoo, though never before the warmth 


| of springtide has asserted itself. 


Why does it not stay with us throughout 
the year? and why is it not a winter visitant? 
An anatomist would be able to answer these 
questions if he only saw the head of a wry- 
neck. The bird lives on insects, as is shown 
by the structure of its long and slender 
tongue, which can be projected to a con- 
siderable distance from the mouth. In fact, 


|the chief part of its diet consists of ants, 


which, as every one knows, pass their winter 


'underground, and do not come out until 


they are roused from hibernation by a change 
of temperature. 

Before the wryneck has been here very 
long it has prepared a resting-place and laid 


| its eggs. When these are hatched, the young 


require the same food as their parent, and so 
we see that the motive for migration is really 
that the parent and young should be supplied 
with the food without which every wryneck 
would disap»ear from the face of the earth. 
Take the whole of the swallow tribe, 
including the swifts and the martins. The 
regularity of their coming is proverbial, but 
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depends somewhat on the weather. It may be 
delayed by cold, or hastened by heat. Why? 
Because the swallows feed exclusively on 
living insects which they take on the wing, 
and these insects do not make their appear- 
ance until warm weather has fairly set in. 

It is worthy of notice that even while the 
birds remain in this country they observe a 
partial and restricted migration. Every one 
knows that the height at which swallows fly 
is a tolerable indication of the state of the 
barometer. Sometimes they skim along 
close to the ground, and then we say that 
rain is impending ; or they are seen soaring 
at heights so great that they can hardly be 
distinguished, and then we make sure of a 
fine day. In both cases we shall be almost 
invariably right. 

The flight of the swallows is in fact regu- 
lated by that of the insects on which they 
feed, and which are not so strong-winged as 
themselves. 

When the atmosphere is rarefied, the same 
conditions which cause the mercury to sink 
in the barometer and the moisture to fall 
from the skies prevent the insects from sus- 
taining themselves on high, and they are 
consequently obliged to seek a lower and 
denser stratum of air. But when the weight 
of the atmosphere is sufficient to uphold the 
mercury above the normal thirty inches, it is 
likewise able to sustain the insects which float 
in the air, rather than fly ; and the swallow, 
on whose powers of wing the state of the 
atmosphere has but trifling effect, can follow 
them, whether they fly high or low. 

That long-winged and strong-pinioned birds 
such as the swallows should cross the seas is 
perhaps no matter of wonder, as on every 
day of their lives they make much longer 
aerial voyages than would be required in the 
passage from this island to the Continent. 
But there are other birds, notably the quail, 
which are short-winged, fly laboriously, and 
pass almost the whole of their time on the 
ground, never taking to wing except when 
forced, and then alighting again as soon as 
possible. 

Substituting trees for the ground, we may 
say much the same of the king of migrants, 
the nightingale. It is essentially a bird of 
the branch, and not of the air, and never 
flies but a short distance when disturbed. 
Twenty or thirty yards from branch to branch 
is the average flight of the nightingale, and 
yet it can fly nearly as many miles over the 
sea when the time of migration arrives. I 
have long thought that some special powers 
of endurance must accompany the instinct of 





migration, and be developed at the proper 
season. No proof can be given of such a 
theory, which I only offer as a suggestion 
of my own. 

There are many familiar birds which hate 
warmth as much as our summer visitors hate 
cold. Consequently, scarcely has the last of 
the summer migrators left our shores than 
the winter visitors begin to arrive, attracted 
by the same temperature which drives away 
their predecessors. Taking the average, they 
begin to arrive between September and No- 
vember, and remain with us until the warmth 
of spring drives them away to more northern 
countries. 

A few of them, however, remain here until 
they have laid their eggs and reared their 
young. 

So many of our water-birds come under 
this category that to enumerate them all 
would be useless. All sportsmen who do 
not object to face the cold are aware that if 
they wish to shoot wild ducks, geese, and 
swans, they must choose the coldest days if 
they expect to be successful. On such a day 
the numbers of these birds that are to be 
found on sea-marshes, or on the shores of 
tidal rivers, is almost incredible. 

In fact, as many of my readers may know, 
there are boats constructed especially for the 
purpose of approaching the wary birds with- 
out detection. Each boat is fitted with a 
huge “ deck-gun,” which is fired from a pivot 
and not from the shoulder, and carrying a 
pound or so of shot. 

What directs the course of the migratory 
birds? We do not know, and are obliged 
to fall back upon the convenient term, 
instinct, though what instinct may be is 
absolutely unknown. It is not mental; it has. 
nothing to do with reason, for it is dulled by 
reason, and when the latter becomes pre-| 
dominant is totally extinguished. For ex- | 
ample, wild cattle are never killed by eating 
poisonous herbs, which their instinct teils | 
them to avoid. Yet when cattle are do-| 
mesticated, and are not dependent on their | 
instinct for the selection of wholesome food, | 
they lose that instinct, and will kill themselves 
by eating yew or other poisonous food. 

Whatever it may be, the instinct of migra- 
tion directs the course which the birds shall | 
take, and impels them with resistless force to 
follow it; and that instinct ought to be| 
respected. Let no one imprison a migratory 
bird, no matter how sweet its song may be, 
or how beautiful its plumage. Its Maker has. 
implanted in it the desire to seek its appointed 
season, and we have no right to hinder it. 
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LEFT them far out on the sea, lad, and bade them a long good-bye, 
And I said, “ Ye may find, maybe, mates, a greater Pilot than I. 

I go but a little way, friends, and then turn back to the shore ; 
But there’s One that never will leave the ship till the long, long voyage be o’er.” 


There were tears in the eyes of many that look’d o’er the vessel’s side, 
Daughters of city and hamlet, the maiden, the wife, and the bride ; 

The sons of the soil were there, lad ;—the grandsires whose hair was grey, 
And the little ones christened in England, whose graves will be far away. 


And I thought of a better country that never gives up its own, 

Where the pain of hunger, and sickness, and parting can ne’er be known. 
There’s room in that land for all, lad ; the high and the low may share 

The gifts that come from the Father’s hand, and the bliss of His loving care. 


I left them far out on the deep, lad, and bade them a last good-bye ; 
God grant they may find a Pilot to guide them better than I! 
Through all life’s chances and changes, through perils and storms at sea, 
There’s One that can bring them safely home to the haven whére they would be. 
I, L. COSHAM. 
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WILLIAM WILBERFORCE. 
By THE Rev. EDWIN JOHNSON, M.A. 


HEN we call over the roll of worthy | 
Englishmen who have lived and 
wrought among us during the last hundred 
years, one of the foremost on which the eye 
falls is that of Wilberforce. We can have no 
difficulty in assigning him his proper place 
and class. He belongs, by the whole accent 
and emphasis of his life, to the category-of 
the good. He was a saint of God, according 
to the New Testament delineations of the 
saintly character ; one of the excellent of the 
earth, whose name has long been “familiar in 
our mouths as household words,” as a type of 
Christian goodness, in its nobleness, sweet- 
ness, strength, and simplicity. 

When we speak of types of goodness, we 
are reminded of two contrasted kinds: the 
one which struggles into light against the dis- 
couragements of an adverse temperament or 
the hardness of circumstances ; the other which 
springs up and thrives like a rare plant on 
the fine soil of a happy constitution and a 
fortunate worldly condition. 

To this latter and probably rarer type 
Wilberforce belonged. The study of his life 





gives us the impression of one in early years 
born of the spirit, a man beloved of heaven, 
to whom great virtues came with greater ease 
than ordinary duties come to most people. 
All the advantages of wealth, and of station, 
and of early and brilliant success in society 
and in the House of Commons, instead of 
obstructing his spiritual development, appear 
to have served but as a pedestal from which 
his bright example became more conspicuous 
to the world. 

The popular member for the county of 
York, the intimate friend and powerful Par- 
liamentary supporter of Pitt, the brilliant 
ornament of society, the object of court 
smiles, respected and sought after by all the 
world: these were rather his characters than 





his character ; accidents or attributes of the 
man, whose living and meaning personality 
could have been withdrawn from one and all 
of them without suffering loss. 

Let us try to bring before our minds some 
of the leading traits of Wilberforce’s person- 
ality. Intellectually, his characteristics were 
rather clearness of perception within a certain 
range than comprehensiveness or depth ; ease 
and flexibility of movement rather than mas- 
sive strength. He cannot be ranked with 


} 


what is distinctively termed a man of genius, 
but certainly of great and varied talent. And 
there is perhaps some danger of doing injus- 
tice to that talent, because it was eminently 
of that order which is bound up with the 
living man’s presence and whole personality. 
When he passes from sight it becomes first a 
recollection in the minds of a few, then a 
fading impression, like the glow of the setting 
sun ona picture. Neither his writings nor 
his‘ monumental services to humanity can 
reéall for us that nameless charm of his 
society and conversation which was asso- 
ciated with the name of the living Wilberforce. 
The main features of his intellectual past 
can, however, be fixed with tolerable definite- 
ness. ‘There was in his organization a happy 
union of a susceptible and ready memory 
with quick combining fancy, great sympathetic 
feeling, and spontaneous ease and exuberance 
of expression. 

He was endowed with the oratorical ear 
and instinct for language. With many men 
the acts of thought and of expression appear 
to be separated by a long and ‘laborious 
interval. The internal furnace must first be 
brought to white heat, and the material of 
thought be melted down, before it can be 
cast into its final word shape. Great thinkers 
are often hesitating speakers. But withsome 
the processes of thought and of expression 
seem to be all but identical. The words and 
phrases supplied from the store of memory 
help the thought to birth, as much as the 
thought the word. Such men fling the robe 
of flexible language over their minds and 
wear it with ease, investing the most ordinary 
thoughts with momentary interest or even 
splendour. Such was Wilberforce’s brilliant 
gift. In the first circles of society he was a 
great conversational star; in the House of 
Commons, as he said when giving hints to a 
young member, he was not over anxious for 
opportunities of speaking; but if a debate 
came his way, he “just opened his door, 
stepped out and joined it.” He had a beau- 
tiful voice, and in early life was noted for his 
songs at dinners and festive parties. As to 
his conversational powers, Madame de Staél, 
that queen of society, who went about picking 
up diamonds and pearls from all the best talk 
of her time, said, after having met him, that 
she had long heard Mr. Wilberforce was the 





the giants of those days; he could not touch 


| best man in England, and had now discovered 


the shoulder of the vast Burke. He was not | that he was the wittiest. So this little man, 
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musical of voice and mind, moved about like 
an Orpheus, charming the ears and claiming 
the hearts of all who listened to him and 
beheld him. How amusing and how sugges- 
tive was Boswell’s remark in reference to his 
appearance at the election for York county. 
“I saw what seemed a mere shrimp mount 
on the table; but as I listened, he grew and 
grew, until the shrimp became a whale.” 

And again, what a bright ray is cast on the 
image we seek to call up in these words of 
a great man, Sir James Mackintosh: “If I 
were called upon to describe Wilberforce in 
one word, I should say he was the most 
‘amusable’ man I ever met with in my life. 
Instead of having to think what subjects will 
interest him, it is perfectly impossible to hit 
on one that does not. 


is the more remarkable in a man who is sup- 
posed to live absorbed in the contemplation 
of a future state. When he wasin the House 
of Commons, he seemed to have the freshest 
mind of any man there. There was all the 
charm of youth about him. And he is quite 
as remarkable in the bright evening of his 
days as when I saw him in his glory many 
years ago.” Such was the bright, attractive 
surface which the man showed to the world. 
But it is time to refer to those deep habits of 
feeling—that genuine fount of spiritual life— 
which lay beneath. His life received an early 
determination Godwards, earlier possibly than 
he himself recognised. Although his mother 
was what he terms, in disparagement, “an 
Archbishop Tillotson Christian,” who appa- 
rently dreaded anything like enthusiasm in 
religion, he had an aunt in London, Mrs. 
William Wilberforce, with whom he spent his 
holidays from school at Wimbledon. She 
was mixed up with Whitefield and the Metho- 
dists; and under these influences Wilber- 
force, as a bright boy of twelve, imbibed 
religious sentiments which, although overlaid 
for several years amidst the distractions of a 
life at Cambridge and the London clubs, had 
never been forgotten, needed only a genial 
breath in order to revive. But the event on 
which he ever looked back with the deepest 
thankfulness to God, as the turning-point of 
his spiritual history, was his journey abroad in 
1784, at the age of twenty-four, in the com- 
pany of Isaac Milner. Milner was not at 
this time apparently much more serious in his 
general habit and tone than the run of clergy- 
men of the period; and Wilberforce, with 
his prejudices against enthusiasm and “ going 
too far” in religion, was astonished to find 
that his companion’s opinions were essentially 


I never saw any one | 
who touched life at so many points ; and this | 





those of his former acquaintances, the Metho- 
dists. This led to discussion and inquiry ; 
the two young men read their Bible together 
in the travelling carriage; and the tour did 
not come to an end without a most important 
change having taken place in the character of 
Wilberforce. He was not only convinced 
intellectually of the truth of the evangelical 
system, he was spiritually convinced of sin; 
and his character, now governed by a pro- 
found sense of his personal relation to God, 
passed from that of the brilliant self-dissipat- 
ing child of the world into that of the humble 
and self-consecrated Christian. The “ evan- 
gelical” view of Christianity completely 
satisfied the understanding, the heart, and 
conscience of Wilberforce. It was to him ¢he 
truth. And this intensity and concentration 
gave them great power as its preachers and 
advocates. The truth is, that this system 
is pre-eminently adapted to the needs of 
practical men, because it is clear, intelligible, 
resting on broad massive Biblical founda- 
tions, and on the common facts of sad human 
experience. It is a mere matter of fact that 
the great evangelical principles which begin 
by asserting the prostrate condition of man 
in his natural state, the need of a means for 
his reconciliation with God, the complete 
sufficiency of that provided in the sacrifice of 
Christ, the necessity of a personal renewal 
by the Spirit of God, remain the working 
principles, the life-blood in the religious life 
of our country. Large congregations can 
still be drawn to listen to iterated state- 
ments of these doctrines, when enforced with 
earnestness and reality; while philosophic 
lucubrations, although set off by high elo- 
quence, from which these doctrines are 
absent, fail to attract more than a very 
few. In this light, then, the conversion of 
Wilberforce, and his intense zeal as a pro- 
moter of evangelical religion in our country, 
is a fact of significance and historical im- 
portance. He was one of the principal 
leaders in a movement which has gone for- 
ward with increasing momentum down to the 
present day. 

It was not long before the world began to 
reap the fruits of Wilberforce’s conversion. 
When he had come to about the age of 
twenty-eight, two great objects of life lay 
definite, crystalline, before his mind’s eye. 

One was the abolition of the slave trade, 
the other the reformation of manners. 

The abolition of the slave trade was a 
brilliant triumph of philanthropy. “ Peace 
hath her victories no less renowned than 
war.” Our space does not permit us to 
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relate with any detail the story of this great 
service rendered to humanity and civilisation ; 
but it is well to remind ourselves of the pro- 
longed and intense labour and self-sacrifice 
which it involved on the part of him who 
was the life and soul of the enterprise. A 
grand success, once achieved, makes a bril- 
liant point for our imagination ; and we are 
apt to forget how much of dull and unheroic 
work of preparation it implies. We see the 
building in its glory ; the scaffolding and the 
sordid associations of work have vanished. 

From the day in 1787, when in company 
with Pitt at Holwood, ‘at the root of an oid 
tree just above the steep descent into the 
vale of Keston,” he resolved to give notice 
in the House of Commons of his intention 
to bring the subject forward, down to the 
great day of reward in 1807, we read a story 
of incessant struggle, of a monotonous series 
of disappointments, postponements, defeats, 
either in the Commons or in the Lords; 
of apathies, obstructions, enmities, even per- 
sonal risks from the quarter of interested 
opposition ; for nothing so rouses the wild 
beast in human nature as the attack upon 
moneyed interest. 

Meanwhile, as if one great object were not 
enough to content his ardent spirit, he had 
his hands incessantly full of other peoples’ 
cares and business. The picture of his ante- 
room may be introduced here, which was 
thronged from an early hour in the morning, 
and was compared by Hannah More, one of 
his greatest friends, to “ Noah’s ark, full of 
beasts clean and unclean.” “On one chair 





sat a Yorkshire constituent, manufacturing 
or agricultural; on another a petitioner for 
charity, or a House of Commons client; on 
another a Wesleyan preacher ; while side by 
side with an African, a foreign missionary, 
or a Haytian professor, sat, perhaps, some 
man of rank who sought a private interview, 
and whose name had accidentally escaped 
announcement. To these mornings succeeded 
commonly an afternoon of business, and an 
evening in the House of Commons.” 

We must pass to the scene of his crowning 
triumph in the House of Commons, Febru- 
ary, 1807. If the course of his efforts to 
remove a fearful blot upon the humanity and 
Christianity of England brought into painful 
prominence some of the worst features of 
human nature, no less did the close bring to 
light that enthusiasm for moral greatness and 
goodness which God has implanted in us 
deeper than the instincts of self. In that 
memorable scene, the House was visibly 





lifted to a noble level of feeling it seldom 





attains. ‘Astonishing eagerness of the 
House,” notes Wilberforce in his diary, “ six 
or eight starting up to speak at once, young 
noblemen, &c., and asserting high principles 
of rectitude.” And when the Solicitor- 
General, Sir Samuel Romilly, in an eloquent 
peroration, entreated young members of Par- 
liament to let this day’s event be a lesson to 
them—when he contrasted the rewards of 
virtue and those of ambition, and the feelings 
of Napoleon, then in the height of his glory, 
encircled by kings, with those of Wilberforce 
as he lay his head on his pillow and remem- 
bered the slave trade was no more, the House 
forgot itself, and broke into “ three cheers” 
for Wilberforce. The division was 283 to 16. 
“ Let us make out the names of these sixteen 
miscreants ; I have four of them,” said Wil- 
liam Smith. Wilberforce looked quickly up 
from the table where he was writing : “ Never 
mind the miserable sixteen! Let us think of 
our glorious two hundred and eighty-three.” 
His anxiety for the improvement of society 
found expression in his treatise on “ Practical 
Christianity,” published in 1797. The book 
was at once taken up, widely read and talked 
about, especially in the upper classes—a 
result that naturally followed from the con- 
spicuous social position and eminent cha- 
racter of the writer. As John Newton said, 
“Such a book by such a man, and at such a 
time! A book which must and will be read 
by persons in the higher circles, who are 
quite inaccessible to us little folk, who will 
neither hear what we can say, nor read 
what we may write.” The book is a very 
sincere and earnest one, and written with 
the good taste of an educated gentle- 
man—though in a style somewhat wordy 
and diffuse. We come here and there on 
snatches of classical quotation such as the 
House of Commons orator is wont to add 
as a garnish to his speeches; and we 
fancy we hear the hon. member for York 
county listening to the roll of his own 
periods. In the substance of the book there 
is no originality, no powerful grasp of reli- 
gious problems, or deep insight into human 
nature. One wonders if Wilberforce had ever 
read Butler, and if so, what he made of 
Butler’s immortal work: whether he under- 
stood the necessity of such discussions, or 
saw the mere existence of the difficulties 
which Butler met with. such unrivalled sub- 
tlety. A “view” of Christianity is forced 
upon us, but we long for a view of the living 
Christ, His character, spirit, words, and deeds. 
The “doctrines” are insisted on as if they 
were axioms in Euclid, instead of merely 
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known “in part.” There is no admission 
of the great variety of aspects in which 
the same great objects of revelation will 
appear to different minds. Wilberforce walks 
calmly and complacently along his beaten 
path of bounded view, unconscious of the 
great abysses beneath, and the immense 
spaces above him. But here lies its power: 
the man taught what he himself had seen 
and believed ; every line told on others be- 
cause it had already told on him. And so 
on a day of general apathy or contempt 
towards religion in the educated classes, he 
stirred the dying embers of a diviner con- 
sciousness to aflame in many kindred minds. 
There was a rumour that the vast mind of 
Burke had drawn consolation from this pious 
book upon his dying bed. 

We have not spoken of Wilberforce’s vast 
charities of purse as wellas of brain andtongue, 





wards private need and public Christian en- 
terprise. 


vate fortune and hampered his personal inte- 
rests in his goodness to others. Nor can we 
expatiate on his long and honourable connec- 
tion with the county of York for thirty years, 
during which tokens of enthusiastic reverence 
and affection were lavished upon him such as 
fall to the lot of few members of Parliament. 
Nor must we linger on the beautiful picture 
of his domestic life, as affectionate husband 
and father, the friend and playmate, the ge- 


upon us in a busy public man. Nor yet upon 
those dear and select friendships with the best 
of his time, which again were so significant of 
“where his treasure wa$, and his heart also.” 
Nor can we dwell on the closing scenes of 


of friends, till the quiet departure, the end 
| that may well be called an euthanasia. 


which were ever flowing in a full stream to- | 


He did what few even of the most | 
| generous have done: impaired a splendid pri- | 


nial guide of his little ones in the ways of | 
goodness ; phases of character that so win | 


his age, in fulness of honour, amidst troops | 


If we desire to know as deeply as we may 
the secret spring and source of such a life, it 
is unveiled to us in his long and diligently- 
kept diaries. We see a habit of viewing all 
life-relations as subordinate to the supreme 
relation to God and eternity; he describes 
himself as a stranger and a pilgrim ; he has a 
pressing sense of the value of time, and is 
constantly upbraiding himself for its dissipa- 
tion or misuse. There is great simplicity 
of heart; no penetrating self-analysis; he 
touches only on common-place faults and 
weaknesses ; he expresses himself everywhere 
in the familiar language of his school of 
thought, in phrases that he was constantly 
hearing fall from Newton, Venn, or Cecil. 
We suppose he had, like the rest of us, his 
foibles. He accuses himself of vanity, de- 
sire of display and applause, and of genial 
self-indulgences. Perhaps he himself would 
|have disapproved the remark of Gold- 
smith, “that there are some faults so nearly 
allied to excellence, that we can scarce 
weed out the vice without eradicating the 
virtue ;” or, “‘that his faults are such, one 
|loves him still the better for them.” Yet 
such, we imagine, would have been the view 
of those who knew him best. We none of 
us believe in the faultlessness of any man ; 
but we recognise that in our faulty texture 
God can weave patterns of immortal form 
and colour which are revelations of Himself, 
and form part of the holy heritage of hu- 
manity. We see in Wilberforce one who bore 
the lily in his hand, “the white flower of a 
blameless life,” through all the fierce trials of 
earthly prosperity and splendour. And in 
any day when the love of many waxes cold 
his bright image should again be recalled, his 
life story again be told as an incentive to 
awakened endeavour. May the torch of 
Christian piety and zeal for humanity which 
| he has passed on to posterity never be ex- 
| tinguished in our land ! 





I REMEMBER a beautiful old lady, who 
had led a strange and beautiful life, 
checking some youthful flight of mine by the 
| quiet comment, “ Yes, my dear, that sounds 
| very. well, but mind you try to do better than 
you talk.” 
I have thought of it often since—that bit 
|of advice ; and I believe there are many of 
us who have need of it. 





| observers—for a time. 


PHARISAISM. 


By Mrs. FRANCIS G. FAITHFULL. 


| Ina hundred different forms, under every 
|kind of unlikely disguise, the spirit which 
| prompted the boast, ‘‘I fast twice in the 
| week, I give tithes of all that I possess,” 
| still lurks among us. 

Sometimes its blatant tone proclaims it 
unmistakably. Sometimes the pipings of 
mock humility conceal it from dull-witted 
But, besides these 
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coarser types, there are more subtle and de- 
licate varieties, not nearly so easy of detec- 
tion. 

There is the dogmatism in which not only 
bigots, but men and women of honest, vigor- 
ous, and independent minds are very apt to 
indulge. Not that they mean to exalt them- 
selves, or that they are necessarily very much 
occupied about themselves. Only they have 
a calm conviction that they have found the 
true meaning and end of life, and that those 
who do not see as they see, whose aims and 
ideals are unlike their aims and ideals, must 
almost inevitably be lower in the scale of 
humanity. They may be right or wrong. 
But right or wrong, they hardly recommend 
their theories by their method of propound- 
ing them. 

They at least, however, are not generally 
tempted to present their own characters in 
false or flattering colours, but there is another 
species of Pharisaism which does inevitably 
carry deception in its train, and to which 
feebler natures who want the prop both of 
their own and of the world’s approval are 
much more prone. To broach good-natured 
schemes which we don’t intend to carry out 
at any painful cost, to be lavish of kind 
offers which we don’t expect to have ac- 
cepted, or loud in wishing we had rendered 
services we have made. no effort to render, 
these are such easy ways of playing at bene- 
volence. Or, again, springing from mixed 
motives, as most of our actions do, it is not 
hard, if we are disingenuous, to put the highest 
of these motives always in the forefront, and 
delude ourselves, and partly others, into be- 
lieving them to be our strongest. It is not 
hard, but it is fatal to all sincerity of cha- 
racter, and sooner or later it is pretty sure 
to sap the esteem and confidence for which 
we have been willing to pay so heavy a 
price. 

More vaguely, and so more insidiously, 
the same taint of falsehood shows itself in the 
fine sentiments, the yearnings for “a holier 
spirit,” “a nobler life,” “a wider sphere of 
usefulness,” which may flow so freely and 
pleasantly from our lips or pens, even while 
our daily doings bear witness that our keenest 
interests, anxieties, and pleasures are essen- 
tially ignoble, and of the earth earthy. 

It is not that we are altogether hypocrites. 
We may believe in the sublimity of self- 
sacrifice without habitually denying ourselves, 
just as we may believe in the value of know- 
ledge, without greatly striving for mental 
culture. But, till we do a good deal more 
than merely believe, these well-sounding as- 





pirations are nothing but a dangerous opiate 
lulling our uneasy consciences to sleep, con- 
vincing us that while we really think and 
feel so rightly there can’t be very much amiss 
with us. 

Nor do they only harm ourselves. The 
friends, companions, or servants who have 
heard us descanting so plausibly on the 
duties of activity, serenity, and ‘resignation, 
virtues we can all thoroughly appreciate when 
we are not required to practise them, will 
judge us by our own code if they find us in- 
dolently neglecting our work, chafing over a 
broken bit of china, or mourning like Rachel 
for a lost child. And the next time we im- 
part to them our visions and intentions, or 
enforce our imaginary practice, the con- 
temptuous impatience which they must feel 
for our inconsistency is too likely to include 
for the moment the qualities we are lauding, 
to blunt any perception of their excellence, 
and induce a perverse desire to decry them. 
To hear such empty talk is like hearing fine 
poetry so murdered in the reading that we 
hardly perceive it to be fine. 

It would be better if we all held to Cor- 
delia’s resolve—‘‘ What I well intend, I’ll do’t 
before I speak.” 

But even earnestly conscientious people 
who make no vain professions may quite un- 
wittingly, by their manner of speech, create 
something of the same repugnance for the 
principles which guide their lives. “ He is 
oppressively good” is no uncommon de- 
scription of some man, the reality of whose 
goodness no one thinks of disputing. What 
does it mean? Not, certainly, that we find 
self-forgetfulness, tenderness, truth, in them- 
selves oppressive, or that we would not 
thankfully discover them oftener in ourselves 
and in the world. 

No one need bid us admire Sir Philip 


Sydney thirsting at Zutphen, or our English, 


soldiers calmly facing death on the deck of 
the sinking Sirkenhead, rather than over- 
crowd the laden boats. No one need bid 
us reverence Washington. 

The story of their deeds, and deeds like 
theirs, done as things of course, gives us 
thrills of pride and pleasure, the purest per- 
haps we ever know. But then half the glory 
of them lies just in this, that to the men who 
did them they were things of course, not to 
be planned and compassed with much ob- 
vious labour and difficulty, not to be dwelt 
upon either humbly or complacently, but 
simply to be done—because the need of 
others called for them. 

Utterly unlike is this to the fashion of those 
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good folk who, having set their whole hearts | 


on living righteously, can hardly sew on a 
button or carry a message without first per- 
suading themselves that they are “doing the 
right thing.” They may be quite free from 
that serene sense of superiority which some- 
times goes oddly hand in hand with strong 
religious convictions, they may shrink from 
claiming ary merit for themselves or for their 
doings ; but they are for ever feeling hope- 
fully or hypochondriacally their spiritual | 
pulse, and each pious emotion, each con- | 
quest over self, each exertion for others is to | 
them a token of the spiritual progress they | 
long so ardently to see. 

“We are wrong always when we think too 
much of what we think or are,” and surely 
we must be wrong when we let this care 
about our own progress, this absorbing in- 
terest in our own condition, rather than 
loyalty to God and tenderness and pity for 
our fellow-men, inspire our acts and colour 
our words and thoughts. 

“J must resign myself to this blow,” “I 
felt bound to deny myself that great plea- 
sure,” “I would not allow myself to feel 
angry,” “I try never to speak uncharitably.” 
Speeches of this kind read between the lines 
too often take all the bloom off the little bit 
of real self-denial or forbearance which, 
silently achieved, might have lived “a thing 
of beauty ” in many memories. 

And this is all the greater pity when, as 
sometimes happens, it is not exactly egotism 
which prompts such speeches so much as a 
well-meaning anxiety to be useful and edify- 
ing, an anxiety unfortunately defeating its 
own end. 

“Somebody must be in it; why not I as 
well as another ?” said Sterling when reminded 
of his weak lungs, and reproached for stand- 
ing waist-deep in the Cam, helping to extin- 
guish a college fire. And though his reasoning 
might be faulty, that careless simple answer 
carries a better lesson than can be drawn 
from any careful endeavour to emphasize 
one’s sense of duty and responsibility, and 
one’s resolution to obey it. 

And this, at least, is very certain. If, 
abandoning any deliberate purpose of be- 
coming shining lights, we do really in our 
hearts learn to choose the good and eschew 
the evil, there are a thousand ways, which 
will come to us without design or thought, 
by which our tongues, and better still our 
bearing, will unconsciously show beyond all 
question what manner of spirit we are of. 

The eager burst of delight greeting any 
instance of nobleness or courage, the no less 


eager indignation called forth by treachery or 
| baseness ; the spontaneous gladness in each 

other’s welfare, and sympathy in each other’s 
| trouble; the deaf ear turned to slanderous 
| whispers, and the involuntary gravity check- 
| ing unseemly jesting ; the frank avowal of 
error or ignorance ; patience under disap- 
pointment, and, above all, fortitude and 
gentleness under suffering— all these tell 
| their own tale and require no interpreter. 

It is written of Dr. Arnold that there was 
something in his very look and outward 
aspect before which anything low, or false, 
or cruel instinctively quailed and cowered. 
And what was true of him is more or less 
| true of every one who abhors sin and loves 
| goodness as he did. 

There is scarcely any limit to the enno- 
bling effect of a high example constantly 
before us, working on our consciences, kind- 
| ling our hearts, filling us with bitter shame 
| for being so bad, and with an earnest, some- 
times an aching desire to be better. That. 
‘regenerating shudder,” who has not felt it ? 
Who does not wish that he could feel it 
oftener ? 

To live among high-minded men and 
women ; to witness how they take the small 
duties, perplexities, and trials of daily life, as 
well as its greater joys and sorrows—this 
is like breathing a pure mountain air, and 
drawing in health and strength with every 
breath. To live in an atmosphere of petty 
jealousies, petty ambitions, petty vanities— 
this is far more fatal than the poisonous gases 
of the worst city court. 

And it is natural, it is right that we should 
wish, each one of us, to be an element of 
good rather than of evil in the world. But 
no attempt to translate in our own way or 
words our hidden springs of action, to re- 
present ourselves as we think we ought to be 
or fondly believe we already are, will do any- 
thing to increase the good or lessen the evil 
wrought by us as we really are, and as we 
are clearly seen to be by the watchful human 
eyes which everywhere surround us. We may 
try to be candid. We may honestly deplore 
our many deficiencies, though hinting withal, 
gently or broadly, that there is some grace 
still left in us, some gift of faith, insight, or 
devotion. We may constantly, and with un- 
feigned fervour, hold up before others the 
standard to which we are hoping to attain, 
and we may defend our creed with confidence 
and zeal. But the most vivid language, the 
strongest arguments, warnings, and appeals 
will count as nothing beside the mute elo- 
quence of well-doing. 
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NATURE’S MINISTRY. 


“ And the Lord God planted a garden, and there he put the man whom He had formed.” 


i bd the day has been laden with sorrow, 
If at twilight its burdens remain, 

Seek the heart of dear Nature, and borrow 
The peace that is stronger than pain ; 


When the moon is just riding at anchor, 
Away on the limitless blue, 

And the roses, not deigning to thank her, 
. Are sleeping in curtains of dew ; 


When the thrushes are all trying over 
The airs for their concert at dawn, 

And incense from daisies and clover 
Is wafted from meadow and lawn. 


Go forth to the woods in the distance, 


Where the trees murmur low in their sleep, | 


And the charm of their tranquil existence 
Falls peacefully over the deep ; 


Where the last gleam of daylight, earessing 
The river that swells to the sea, 

Lays softly its touches of blessing, 
Prophetic of joys yet to be! 


For the teachings of Nature seem purer, 
When heard with the darkness so near, 
The spells of her music the surer 
For lifting the shades that we fear ; 


And the night breeze just stirring the beeches 
With whispers of infinite things, 

The pace of all trouble out-reaches, 
And bears it away on its wings! 


MARY ROWLES. 





THE WRONG SIDE OF LIFE. 


By SARAH DOUDNEY, AutTHor oF “STEPPING STONES,” ETC. 


CHAPTER IX.—‘‘OUR WOOING DOTH NOT 
END LIKE AN OLD PLAY.” 


SATURDAY came round again, and the house 
was almost as quiet as it had been on the 
day of Major Templeford’s arrival. 

After the early dinner Alison and her 
charges had gone off on a long ramble, over 
the hills and far away. In the morning 
Graham had taken his departure for Seafort, 
the great naval and garrison town, which 
was only seven miles from Castleport, and 
had told his sister that he should not return 
till Monday.. Some old friends of his had 
come to livein the town; and Pauline saw him 
go. with no small satisfaction. The change 
would do him good, she said, unwilling to 
admit, even to herself,- that it would be 
pleasant to be free from his surveillance. 

The fire in the little drawing-room burnt 
merrily, and Pauline, with the never-failing 
needlework, had taken her usual low chair, 
and was feeling very much at her ease. Out- 
of-doors there. was wind enough to:dry the 
damp ground, and set the dead leaves. danc- 
ing; but it was a sunshiny afternoon. 

Vere Templeford .paused a moment at the 
garden-gate, and then walked on a few paces 
towards the castle, that he might turn and 
get a full view of the old house. 

The sycamores were almost leafless now, 
but the rich veil of ivy that covered their 
stems made amends for the bareness of their 





branches. 
show in the little garden, and chrysanthemums 
boldly lifted their heads amid the brown and 
yellow foliage that surrounded them. The 
sun shone cheerfully on the old wooden 
porch and bare walis of the cottage, and 
Vere wondered if he should see it some day 
when the roses were in bloom, and the trees 
in leaf. A thousand things may happen 
between a winter and a summer. 

The sunshine, and the chirping of some 
small birds in the hedge, put him into good 
spirits, and set him humming an old song as 
he walked back again to the gate. 

When he entered the drawing-room, Pauline 
greeted him with one of her old bright looks. 

“T wonder you are not tired of this dull 
place yet,” she said. “And. this is really 
the worst time of year for seeing it.” 

“T did not come to see the place,” he 
answered, taking up his stand on the hearth- 
rug as before, and looking’ down upon her in 
the low chair. “I should hardly have come 
all the way from India to look at Castleport. 
But I did want—more than words can say— 
to see you and the children.” 

**And we have all been longing to see 
you, Vere... The children knew you quite 
well as their father’s dearest friend.” 

** Ah, Pauline,” he said, bending nearer to 
her, “I-should be only tco happy if their 
mother would let me be her dearest friend! 
You need some one to love and protect you 


| 





Laurestinus was making a brave | 
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—some one who will be a shield between | 
you and the world. Will you not take me?” | 

She had grown very pale while he was | 
speaking, and her eyes sought the fire with a 
startled, perplexed look that troubled him. | 
He knelt down before her, just as he had 
done when he first came, and took her trem- | 
dling hands into his. 

“TI have been too blunt,” he said regret- 
fully. ‘But, Pauline, I am not skilled in 
the art of wooing; I have had little prac- 
tice,” he added with a sad smile. ‘ Like | 
Harry the Fifth, ‘I speak to thee plain | 
soldier ;’—does that displease you ?” 

“No, oh no,” she answered in a broken 
voice. 

“* But have I made you unhappy by speak- 
ing? Tell me, dear, and don’t be afraid of 
hurting me.” 

“T should be an ungrateful wretch, Vere, 
if I were not afraid of hurting you,” she 
sobbed, almost in agony. ‘And yet I don’t 
see how I can help giving you pain.” | 

“Tam strong enough to bear pain, Pau-| 
line. Do you want to tell me that you can- | 
not love me?” 

“No, no; nothing so cruel as that! But 
I do not—that is, I fear that I _ 

“You do not love me well enough to be 
my wife?” 

He put the question in a firm, yet tender 
voice, and his dark eyes were looking in- 
tently into hers. 

In her whole life, Pauline had never found | 
4 question so difficult to answer, and the | 
effort to reply truthfully almost took away 
her power of speech. As she looked at the 
‘brave, earnest face before her, and felt the | 
‘clasp of the strong hands, it seemed impos- | 
sible to resist such a pleader; and then she | 
thought of Graham’s words, and asked her- | 
self how she could dream of putting another | 
in the place of her lost Charlie? In her | 
miserable state of indecision she would have 
given the world if some one had knocked at 
the door, and put an end to the scene. But | 
intruders, though always at hand when their | 
presence is most objectionable, seldom turn 
up at a moment when they would be wel- | 
come; and not even a footstep was to be 
heard. It seemed as if Major Templeford 
had been kneeling there and holding her 
hands for an hour; and yet scarcely fifteen 
minutes had passed since he entered the 
house. 

“I—do not wish to marry again,” she 
said at last, drawing a long breath. “ But, 
Vere, I want to be your dear friend always 
—always ;—just as I was before we talked of 

VIII. nus. 





| quivered slightly. 


this. You won’t let it make any estrange- 
ment between us?” 

“Estrangement? No, 
simply impossible.” 

“Ah, I am so thankful to hear you say 
so! It would almost break my heart if you 
ceased to take an interest in me and the 
children.” 

“Then you will not let me be anything 
more than their guardian, Pauline? You 
have quite decided ?” 

Again she met his dark eyes, and wavered. 


* Don’t urge me!” she cried passionately. 


that would be 


| Don’t make me say anything now that I 


+99 


shall be sorry for by-and-by ! 

He released her hands, and rose to his 
feet at once. 

“That is enough,” he said, in a voice that 
“Tt would be unmanly in 
me to press you any further. And yet—it is 
very hard to go away without saying more.” 

“ But you are not going away? You will 


| stay longer, Vere?” 


“No; I am going this very afternoon, and 


| I must say good-bye now.” 


She had risen too, and was confronting 
him with such a white, sorrowful face, that 
his heart ached for her as well as for himself. 

“You know I have to go and look atter 


| my property in Richmond,” he said. “ There 


is a train that comes up at twenty-five minutes 
to five, and I must catch it if I can. It is 
now four.” 

“ But you will return to Castleport ?” 

“TI should have returned if—— No, 


| Pauline, it would be painful to us both.” 


“But you are not going back to India 


| without seeing us again? You surely cannot 


nean to do that. Oh, Vere!” 

He laid his hand upon her bowed head, 
and stroked the hair softly. 

“TI would stay, God knows, if I could 
make you happier by staying,” he answered. 
“ But if I remained I could not help troubling 
you, Pauline. I should begin to plead again, 
and you might be drawn into giving a pro- 
mise that it would cost you pain to fulfil.” 

At that instant something moved her to 
look up, and entreat him not to go, let the 
consequence be what it might; but she 
checked the impulse. Never was woman in 
so pitiable a state of indecision, but Major 
Templeford only partly understood her case, 
Those passionate words of hers—“ Don’t make 
me say anything now that I shall be sorry for 
by-and-by "—had raised up an impenetrable 
barrier between them. ‘The stronger the 
man, the more reluctant he is to put out his 
strength to overcome weakness. He would 
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nave her give herself entirely of her own 
will, or not at all. 

“Tf I do not say good-bye now I shall miss 
the train,” he said after a short pause. “ Fare- 
well, Pauline; God blessyou andthe children.” 

Not one parting word could she speak, 
but her soft fingers clasped his hand convul- 
sively. Very gently, but resolutely, he drew 


| himself away, and was gone. 





She heard the hall-door close behind him, 
and caught a glimpse of his stately head as 
he passed the window. Minute after minute 
went past; the fire burned dimmer and dim- 
mer, the room grew darker and darker. The 
wind had been steadily rising all the after- 
noon, and as the day closed in it began to 
shriek and wail around the old cottage like 
a perturbed spirit. Trees creaked and swayed, 
and once there was the clatter of a falling 
tile; but Pauline sat motionless in the low 
chair, deaf to everything. 

The door was suddenly flung open, and 
in burst the children, fresh and lively from 
their walk. 

“ How dark it is in here!” cried Mabel, 
reaching the hearthrug with a bound, and 
throwing her arms round the still figure in 
the chair. 

“There’s such a gale coming on, mother 
said Janet. ‘‘ And the wind is so sharp—it 
cuts like a knife. Why, mother, the fire has 
nearly gone out!” 

The younger girl did not notice the long 
sobbing sigh that came from Mrs. Montrose ; 
but the elder heard it at once. 

“Arn’t you well, mother?” asked her 
anxious little voice. 

“Not very well, darling,” Pauline an- 
swered, and her own tones sounded strange 
to her. 

“Oh, I’m so sorry ; don’t hang about her, 


1”? 





Mabel—her head aches. Miss Cope, mamma | 


0 


is poorly ! 


The dark room and dying fire told a tale | 


of gloom to Alison; and she saw at a 
glance that Pauline was sitting alone, in a 
despondent attitude. She, too, came quietly 
to the hearth and began to mend the fire. 

“Tt will burn up again,” she said cheerily. 
“See, there is a little glow left.” 

The children, tired and hungry, ran up- 
stairs to take off their hats and jackets and 
get ready for tea, and then Mrs. Montrose 
rose wearily from her seat with another sigh. 

“There is a blazing fire in the dining- 
room,” said Alison. “I think you must be 
cold here.” 

“T’m not cold; I don’t feel anything,” 
was the reply. 





The governess was silent, knowing quite well | 
that something had happened, and wondering 
if help of hers could be of any avail. In the 
darkness and stillness a prayer went up from 
that warm heart; and the answer seemed to} 
come through Pauline herself. 

“T am glad you are here,” Mrs. Montrose 
whispered. “I am very unhappy, and it 
will be a relief to tell somebody whom I can 
trust.” 

And then Alison knew that God had given 
her something to do that night. 

“Don’t stay here alone,” she said, gently 
leading Pauline to the door. “It is bad for 
you to sit fretting in the cold and dark; and 
this is bitter weather.” 

“JT have not felt cold—I did not notice 
that the fire was getting low,” Pauline an- 
swered in a weary tone. “Do you know 
what time it is?” 

‘“‘Half-past five. We went a great deal 
farther than I intended when we set out for 
our walk.” 

* Half-past five! 
way to London!” 

Already Alison had half divined the cause 
of Pauline’s unhappiness. She did not ask 
who it was that had gone to London; her 
instincts told her that it was Major Temple- 
ford ; and her kind heart grieved for him. 

Mrs. Montrose suffered herself to be seated 
in an easy-chair at the corner of the table, 
while Alison took her place at the tea-tray. 
Janet was the first to ask what had become 
of the Major ;—a question which Pauline had 
dreaded. The answer raised quite a storm 
of lamentations. 

“Gone without bidding us good-bye!” 
exclaimed both children. ‘‘Oh, mother, why 
did you let him ?” 

Pauline shielded her face with her hand, 
and Alison came readily to her aid. 

“My dears, of course nobody wanted him 
to go; but business called him away.” 

“But he might have waited till we came 
back from our walk.” } 

“Yes; but the train wouldn’t have waited 
for him.” 

“Well, we are very sorry ; and the house 
seems dull to-night. No Major Templeford, 
and no Uncle Graham !” | 

It was an unspeakable comfort to Pauline | 
that there was no Uncle Graham. Her | 
brother was the very person whose presence 
would have been the last straw upon her 
fortitude. But he was not expected to return 
till Monday evening, and before that time 
she would have schooled herself into com- 
posure. Meantime it half diverted her to 


Ah, then he is on his 
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hear how cleverly Alison was contriving to 
keep the children off the Templeford subject, 


and how successfully she strove to make the | 


meal a sort of festival to the little ones— 
leading them on to fun and frolic until they 
almost forgot their grievance. 


The sharp air had made them drowsy, and | 


their limbs were tired after the long walk. 
They were readier than usual to go to bed, 
and were almost asleep before Pauline had 
finished reading the evening chapter. While 
they were tucked up in their warm little nests 
the wind raged with increased fury, and 
Fenton hastened to bar the shutters and 
make the house secure for the night. 


“ Let us stay here instead of going back to 


the other room,” proposed Mrs. Montrose, 


| feeling that, just yet, she could not bear the 
| drawing-room and its associations. 
The doors were shut, the curtains drawn, | 


and the two women sat down by the dining- 
room fire ;—the one to pour out her trouble, 
the other to listen and sympathize. Little 
besides sympathy could Pauline expect to 


receive, for hers was a matter which seemed | 


altogether beyond the reach of counsel. 

“ After all,” said Alison, “a harsh truth 
is always kinder than the most loving de- 
ception. And it would have been cruel to 
give him a false hope.” 

“*T was not sure of myself at all,” Pauline 
answered. “I did what I thought right ; 
but now—now that he has gone, I am half 
sorry Fe 





She left the sentence unfinished and burst | 


into tears. 
And then her friend petted and soothed 
her as if she had been a child. It was plain 


that, like many other women, Mrs. Montrose | 


had very little insight into the state of her 
own mind, and was weeping because she 
had failed to read her heart clearly at the 
right moment. 

“ Ah,” she said, drying her tears at last, 


“T am afraid I am beginning to understand | 
as | 


myself now that it is too late. I feel 
one— 


* Whose hand, 
Like the base Indian, threw a pearl away, 
Richer than all his tribe.’ ” 


“ But,” said Alison tenderly, “God watches 
all our wild doings, and sometimes He picks 
up our pearls, and puts them into our hands 
again.” 


CHAPTER X.—‘ THROUGH THE SHARP HAW- 


THORN BLOW THE WINDS.” 


THe gale that had begun on Saturday 
evening sank into quietness during the night, 


and woke up again with redoubled violence 
| on Sunday morning. 

Rain fell in torrents ; the ceaseless ripple 
and splash made a dreary accompaniment 
to Pauline’s voice as she read the service to 
her little congregation in the drawing-room. 
There was no church-going that day, and no 
change in the weather. Itrained persistently 
from breakfast-time till bed-time. 

It was a dismal day to all the inmates of 
Meadow Cottage. Mabel complained of 
headache and loss of appetite, and looked 
pale enough to make her mother uneasy. 
She did not get better as the evening closed 
in, and lay shivering on the sofa till she was 
taken up-stairs to bed. A fire was kindled in 
the children’s room ; and Pauline sent Janet 
into Alison’s chamber, and passed the night 
with Mabel. 

A weary night it was. Mrs. Montrose 
could get only snatches of sleep, for Mabel’s 
| restlessness kept her awake; and she lay 
listening to the rain and wind with a heavy 
heart. Again, in these hours of darkness, 
she felt the old pang of loneliness—the old 
sense of isolation—that had ‘made the first 
year of her widowhood so unutterably sad. 
The blast shrieked and moaned outside the 
window till one might have fancied it the 
voice of a banshee ; Mabel tossed and mut- 
tered in her troubled slumber; and at last 
Pauline could endure it all no longer. She 
rose, put on her dressing-gown, and sat by 
| the fire till morning. 

Alison, coming early into the room to 
| make inquiries, was shocked at the sight of 
| her haggard face. 

“ You have knocked yourself up,” she said 
sorrowfully. “To-night you must leave 
Mabel to me, and get some rest.” 

“Do you think her very ill?” Pauline 
| whispered. 

Alison stepped up to the bed, felt the hot 
little hands, and looked into the heavy eyes. 
“ How do you feel, my pet?” she asked. 

“I’m stupid all over,” was the reply. 
| And you don’t want to get up?” 
| No,” wailed the child, tossing her arms 
{above her head. ‘ But I don’t want to stay 

here.” 

“ Well, if your mother pleases we will move 
| you into her room—that is such a pretty 
| room, you know, and you won't get tired of 
| lying there.” 
| This suggestion was acted upon without 
| delay; Mabel, wrapped in a blanket, was 
| conveyed to Pauline’s chamber in Miss 
| Cope’s arms, and was destined to lie there 
| for many a weary day. 
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Between seven and eight o'clock on that 
Monday evening Graham Eadie walked home- 
wards from the railway station. It was a 
dark quiet night ; the wind had died away ; 


twinkling overhead. As Graham drew near 
the house, he thought with disgust that Tem- 
pleford would be there, spoiling the sense of 
home-freedom and repose. And with this 
idea still haunting his mind, he opened the 
garden gate, and made his way to the old 
porch. 

The upper part of the house door was glass. 


ruddy glow of firelight streamed out of the 
drawing-room, and no one was moving about. 
He gave his knock, and then turned to glance 
over the field to the castle walls, faintly out- 
lined in the darkness. Lights were gleaming 
across the water from Seafort harbour, and a 
breeze of the sea came towards him, salt and 
chill. He waited a little while, and then 
knocked again. 

Some one came quickly down-stairs, carry- 
ing a candle, and the bolts vere withdrawn. 
It was Alison who had admitted him. 

“Tam glad to be at home again,” he said, 
giving her hand a warm clasp. 
quiet and dark it is!” 

“There is a good fire in here,” she said, 
opening the door of the dining-room. “ Your 
sister and I have been sitting up-stairs all 
day, and the drawing-room has not been used 
at all.” 

“ But why do you banish yourselves to the 
upper regions? What is going on?” 

‘Mabel is very ill, and we have carried 
her into her mother’s room. ‘The doctor has 
been here to-day.” 

Graham’s face was grave in an instant. 

“ Dr. Bardock thinks it is a case of low 
fever,” Alison went on. ‘“ He does not be- 


Janet out of the sick-room. Poor child ! she 
has just gone to bed, feeling very lonely.” 

“And Pauline is wearing herself out, I 
| suppose ? ” 

“I will not let her do that if I can help it. 
| I am far stronger than she is ; and Iam fond 
| of nursing.” 

“Don’t you mean to take care of yourself 

at all?” asked Graham. “Do youintend to 
| sit up at nights till you are a mere spectre?” 
| There was little in the question, but the 
| speaker’s eye and tone threw the tenderest 
| meaning into the words. 

“‘ There is no danger for me,” she answered, 
| —_ a little, while her glance fell before 

is. 








the rain was over; and one or two stars were | 


He looked in before he knocked, but no | 


* But how | 


| lieve it to be infectious, but we are keeping | 


And then recovering her usual manner, | 


she added cheerfully, “ You must be cold 
and hungry ; we had better have supper at 
once. Mrs. Montrose will not come down- 
stairs.” 

The two sat down together to their quiet 
| meal; and the inquiry that Alison had been 
expecting came at last. 

“Where is Templeford ? Has he sufficient 
strength of mind to exist in solitude in that 
old inn?” 

“ He went up to town on Saturday after- 
| noon,” she replied. 
| And when will he be back again ?” 

“He has taken his leave of Castleport 
altogether.” 

“ Are you quite sure? I thought he would 
have been hanging about here for weeks.” 

“Mrs. Montrose told me that he had said 
| good-bye. When he has settled his business 
| in Richmond he will return to India.” 

There was a minute’s pause. Graham’s 
face bore a look of quiet satisfaction. 
tig We shall be more comfortable without 

him,” he said complacently. ‘And if he had 
| stayed here longer people would have begun 
to talk about him and Pauline.” 

“Their talking would not have hurt any- 
body.” 

“It is always unpleasant for a lady to be 
talked about,” rejoined Graham, knitting his 
brows. ‘‘ Of course it would have been said 
that she was going to marry him.” 

He looked steadily at Alison, as if to find 
out how much she knew of Pauline’s mind. 
The Major’s sudden departure had awakened 
his suspicions. 

“ And if she had married him,” said Alison 
firmly, ‘I don’t think she would have acted 
unwisely.” 

“Oh, he has got you for an ally! But 
why should Pauline ever dream of a second 
marriage? She will have more money by- 
and-by, and the children will be amply pro- 
| vided for. We have a rich uncle—an old 
fossil of a dean—who is devoted to Pauline, 
although he has cut me dead. She will be 
his sole heir, I believe ; and he really can’t 
be so unreasonable as to live much longer.” 

“But she needs guidance and protection 
| far more than the dean’s money, Mr. Eadie. 
| And a time is coming when she will want a 
| wise companion even more than she does 
jnow. She will have to come out of her 
|nook one day, and take her girls into the 
world.” 








** Don’t you think she will be equal to he 
duties and respensibilities ?” Graham asked 
discontentedly. 


“Not quite. Ido not mean to say that 
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she is a helpless creature, always trying to | 
| fortnight went by. 
| came round again. 


fasten her burdens on somebody else’s shoul- 
ders. She will do her best—her very best— 


to struggle on; but there are some whose | 
| completely broken down at last, and had 
| dropped in a swoon by Mabel’s side. 
had been carried out of the sick-room into 
| another chamber, and 
| tended upon her from morning till evening. 


fate it is to be soon ‘weary with the march 
of life.’” 

**T never saw Pauline in that light before,” 
said Graham thoughtfully; “but, I think, 
perhaps, you are right.” 


“You have not studied her as I have done, | 
| Graham paced the lower rooms from end to 


Mr. Eadie. And then, too, nothing blinds 
one’s eyes more than close relationship. Our 


Other weary days and nights followed; a 
And then Sunday night 


Pauline, tried beyond her strength, had 
She 
there Fenton had 
The night set in, quiet and chill, and 


end, until he could bear the loneliness no 


nearest relations always believe us capable of | longer. It was half-past eight o’clock; he 


too much or too little. 
rate or disparage our powers ; and they can’t 
help it.” 

“ My relations have decidedly taken the 
disparaging line,” remarked Graham; “all, 
save Pauline. You are right again ; one is 


always either an angel or a demon to one’s | 


family.” 
Alison rose from her seat to summon the 
servants to prayers. She felt that enough 


had been said, and would fain have put an | 


end to the conversation; but Graham was 
resolved to have a last word or two. 


“You like Templeford,” he said. “You 


think he is the very person to take care of 


Pauline ?” 


* One can hardly say so much as that after 


only a week’s acquaintance,” she replied. 
“ But it is clear that Captain Montrose must 
have loved and trusted him in no ordinary 
degree.” 

“T know that he did,” 
frankly. 

“ And there is something about him that 
gives an impression of strength and trust- 
worthiness. 
him.” 

“ Ah, I see you are entirely on his side,” 
said Graham rather bitterly. 

“ But why is he not to be liked, Mr. Eadie? 
Do you know anything ill of him?” 

“ Certainly not ; he is a good soldier, and 
a good man, I believe. If I don’t like him, it 
is for no better reason than was given for 
disliking Doctor Fell.” 

“Then I shall say no more in his favour. 
One can’t contend with an unreasonable dis- 
like.” 

The night was full of anxiety for Pauline 


Graham admitted 


| and Alison, who shared its watches between 


them. The sick child gave them no rest, 
and her troubled tossings and moanings 
proved that little could be done to give her 
ease. The day came, bringing no comfort 
with it; the doctor paid his visit, and could 
not say that there was any improvement. 


One cannot stand in doubt of 


They either exagge- | had sat down to a solitary evening meal with 


| small appetite, but he was far too anxious 
| and dispirited to seek society in a neighbour’s 
| house. He loved both his sister’s children, 
but Mabel had ever been his pet—the pretty, 
| dark-eyed plaything who had amused him by 
her quaint sayings and winning ways. And 
| as he strode up and down the deserted 
rooms he thought of the merry voice that 
was always the first to bid him welcome, and 
seemed to feel again the soft little cheek 
pressed against his own. 

And then he thought of Pauline, who had 
lost many children, and had but these two 
| left to her. Poor Pauline !—always gentle, 
and charitable, and good— what had she 
| done that her precious things should be 

taken away? It seemed to Graham, in his 
| blindness and impatience, that God was 
especially hard on all who tried to follow 
| Him. 
| With this thought still in his mind he 
| crept up-stairs, and took his way softly along 
the corridor that led to the sick-chamber. 
| The door was open, and Alison sat watching 
| by Mabel’s bed alone. 
| How is she?” he whispered. 
| | Alison answered only by a slight shake of 
the head. 

He advanced to the foot of the bed, and 
stood looking down at the sweet little wasted 
face. Mabel’s eyes were closed; her long 
black lashes rested on her cheeks; but as 
he stood and gazed, she suddenly opened 
them. 

‘“* How long will it be before I see papa 
again?” she asked in a weak but clear little 
voice. 

Alison rose instantly and bent over the 
pillow. Her face had taken a solemn, stead- 
fast look that Graham never forgot. 

“You have been dreaming, darling,” she 
said gently. 

“Was it only a dream?” asked Mabel in 
the same tone. “I thought papa had been 
here and kissed me.” 
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from a table near him; and then he laid a 
detaining hand on her arm. 

“Do you think she will live?” he asked, 
in so low a whisper that she could scarcely 
hear. 

“Only God knows,” was the answer. 

He went away to his own chamber without 
another word, and sat there, thinking and 
listening. 

Down-stairs the housemaid bolted the doors | 
and shutters, and extinguished the lights. | 
Then all was silence, until Fenton’s step was 
heard, passing along the corridor from her || 
mistress’s room to the sick-chamber. She || 
was going to share the night-watch with || 
Alison Cope. || 


“Jt was a dream, dear child.” 

“Tsn’t it time to sing our hymns?” the 
little girl went on. “ Ask Janet to begin ;— 
my voice has gone away. Miss Cope, won't 
God give me back my voice when I get to 
heaven?” 

The words thrilled Graham with a sharp 
pain. Still composed, Alison answered— 
| ‘Ves, dear; 1am sure He will. But you 
| mustn’t talk much now.” 

“Ask Janet to sing,” persisted Mabel. 
“ Ask her to sing about the ‘dear, dear 
|| country.’ Tell mother to call Major Temple- 
ford, and Uncle Graham—dear Uncle Gra- 
|| ham! I want them all to sing for me.” 
| “Janet has gone to bed, my child; and | 
|| your mother isn’t well, and must be kept 
| quiet. Uncle Graham is here.” 

‘Ah, there he is!” said Mabel, brighten- |. 
ing as her eyes met his. “I will be good 
now, Miss Cope, if you'll say me a verse 
| about the ‘sweet and blessed country.’” 
Very softly, and with a voice that trembled 
| only once, Alison repeated the lines that the 
| child wanted. 














CHAPTER XI.—‘‘ THE MERRY MERRY BELLS || 
OF YULE.” 

From that night, long remembered by the 
| watchers in the sick-room, little Mabel began || 
slowly to mend. || 
Then came a quiet, cheerful time when | 
neighbours were always coming and going, || 
and everybody was thankful and happy. The || 
clergyman, a shy old bachelor, who had | 
scarcely dared to put his nose into a house || 
| 
| 
| 
| 


ES ES CRE 


“O sweet and blessed country, 
‘The home of God’s elect, 

O sweet and blessed country 

That eager hearts expect ! 

| | Jesu, in mercy bring us 

|] To that dear land of rest 

y | Who art with God the F: ithe 

| And Spirit, ever blest.” 


where there was a widow and a spinster, now 
| became quite intimate with these two dan- 
| gerous creatures. He was often to be found 
talking to Pauline in the drawing-room, and 

Many a time in his life had Graham laughed | even told her the history of a little sister of | 
at the hymn from which these lines were | his own, who died at Mabel’s age. Dr. Bar- | 
taken, and called it the mere outcoming of | dock, who lived in a town three miles from | 











a crazy monk’s ecstasy ; but now the words | 
It was | 


seemed to have a new meaning. 
evident that little Mabel, strong in her childish 
faith, was ready to go bravely through the 


dark valley that leads to “that dear land of | 


rest.” And then, too, he bethought him of 


Castleport, brought his wife to Meadow Cot- | 
tage. This good woman gently scolded | 
Pauline for having led such a secluded life, 

and said it was well that God sometimes || 
opened our doors and let people in. | 


One whose life and teaching were perfectly 
beautiful and wise, and who had said, in His 


the village folks better than she had ever 
liked them before. They took a real loving | 


| 
In these days Mrs. Montrose began to like || 
| 


plain and simple fashion, 
converted and become as little children, ye 
shall not enter into the kingdom of heaven.” 
“You'll all come to me if I go there,” 
said Mabel more faintly. ‘ Uncle Graham, 
I love you very much. You'll come?” 
“Oh, hush! darling,” entreated Alison, as 
she raised the child, and gave her a stimulant. 
Mabel obeyed at last; the dark eyes closed 
again, and she lay as still and white as a little 
marble figure. Graham moved softly from 
the foot of the bed, and walked away to the 
window. And there he hid his face, and 
wept such tears as men only shed once or 
twice in a life-time. 
| He remained motionless till Alison crossed 
| the room to take a flask of eau-de-cologne 


“Except ye be | 





interest in the sick child, and brought their | 
little gifts to her bedside with hearty good- 
will. Even Mrs. Marwood, who always swept 
into the house like a noisy gust of wind, 
ruffling everything and everybody, was full of 
good intentions, and could be forgiven for | 
her blunders. Mabel’s mother became quite | 
conscious that she had been wrong in keep- || 
ing her neighbours at a distance, and resolved | 
to mend her ways. | 
Pauline, too, gradually recovered strength, 
and was able to realise all the danger that 
was past. Alison’s devoted nursing had been | 
the means of saving the child; her care and 
watchfulness had never relaxed for an imstant ; 
she had seemed unconscious of fatigue, and 
entirely forgetful of self. When the mother’s | 
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powers had utterly given way, she had taken 


all responsibility upon her own shoulders, 
and had borne the burden without a moment’s 
hesitation. 

It surprised her to find herself regarded as 
a sort of heroine by every member of the 
household. She had acted according to the | 
dictates of her nature, and it did not strike 
her that she had done more than her duty. 
It was such a real pleasure to help others | 
that their gratitude astonished and over- 
whelmed her. In her early days she had | 
been so little used to be thanked and | 
caressed, that the love and tenderness of the | 
Montrose family was almost more than she 
could bear. 

“These are the happiest days I have ever | 
had,” she said to herself a thousand times. | 
“How good God has been in sending me | 
It was that feel- | 


I dare say,” he wrote to Alison. “ But you 
won't refuse to wear the fur, to please an old 
man who has no daughter to spend his 
money upon.” 


present when that hamper was opened. 
a frosty December night, when the moonlight 





It was a pity that Mr. Nott was not | 
On | 


silvered the whitened trees and house-roofs, | 
a railway porter arrived at the cottage, and | 
was received with no small excitement by 


some of its inmates. 

“* A big hamper and a box for Miss Cope!” 
shouted Janet, at the top of her voice. “Car- 
riage paid. They are carrying the hamper 


| into the kitchen, and the poor porter staggers 


dreadfully! What can be inside it to make 


it so heavy?” 


Janet had rushed into the | 


drawing-room with her tidings, startling the | 
quiet group who were sitting round the fire. | 


Graham, at the table, was writing a letter to 


ing of not being wanted, nor giving pleasure | an old comrade; Pauline and Alison were 
to anybody, that made my childhood and | busy with their needles ; little Mabel, only 
girlhood so miserable !” | lately permitted to come down-stairs, rested | 

Poor Alison! in that lonely childhood of | languidly on the sofa, turning the leaves of 


| be strange if they didn’t. 





hers, her chief delight had been to build 
castles in the air that were always tenanted 
by other people. Her joy was found in ser- 


: . . . | 
vice ; in her airy palaces her friends were | 


the rulers, and she was their happy hand- 
maiden. If she ever coveted wealth it was 
for the sake of those whom she longed to 
enrich ;—to “ go about doing good ” was the 


aim and desire of her whole life. 


Stephen Nott, in his dim counting-house in 
Aldersgate Street, got many a letter from 
Alison that came like rain upon a parched 
soil. She did not know how much of herself 
was revealed in those letters; they were 
written, simply and frankly, for the sake of 
giving comfort to a solitary old man; and 
they were full of gladness and thanksgiving 
from beginning to end. 

‘She thinks it odd that those people should 


love her so much,” he mused, after reading | 


one of these epistles. “ Humph! it would 
these unselfish ones, who are always put 
upon, seem to find out the secret of true 
happiness.” 


And Mr. Nott himself was by no means | 


an unhappy man when he packed a large 
hamper with innumerable good things, and 
sent it off to Castleport at Christmas, Game, 
sugarplums, toys, and pretty nicknacks of 
all descriptions, were to be found in that 
hamper ; and it was accompanied by a cer- 
tain box that contained a paletot and muff 
of the richest sealskin. 

“You will give away all the other things, 


It’s curious that | 


and Pauline lifted her finger. 

“Hush, dear,” she said, in her gentle 
tone. “You forget how weak poor Mabel 
is.” 

““Oh, mayn’t I see the hamper opened, 
Miss Cope?” beseeched Janet, more softly. 
‘Does it come from your sister? How very 
| fond she must be of you to send you some- 
| thing so big !” 
| Alison smiled. A threepenny Christmas 
card was the only gift she had received from 
| Joanna Boyce, nor did she expect a more 
| substantial token of sisterly affection. The 
Boyces were rich people, and Alison recalled 
a certain Christmas Day which she had spent 
in their house a year ago. ‘There were other 
guests there of far greater importance than 
the poor governess, and every one of these 
favoured visitors was presented with some 
costly trifle by the host and hostess. For 
one lady there was a pair of glittering ear- 
drops ; for another, a brooch ; for a third, a 
locket ; and for Alison, a little glass paper- 
weight, which had cost a shilling. She had 
accepted her gift as gracefully and gratefully 
as if it had been a Koh-i-noor, and had 
thought how strange it was that the full 





away. 

She felt far less at home in Joanna’s gor- 
geous drawing-room than she had ever been 
|in her school-rooms, and was conscious that 
| she was neither acting nor speaking like her 


a picture-book. A sudden flush dyed the | 
child’s face as her sister burst into the room, | 


should be fed, and the hungry be sent empty 
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usual self. Joanna’s visitors said that Miss | light while they divided the spoil. It was, 
Cope was decidedly uninteresting ; but did | as they all said, a very happy Christmas Eve; 
not doubt that dear, generous Mrs. Boyce | and Pauline, in her thankfulness for Mabel’s 


was extremely kind to her sister, and very 
likely was partly supporting the poor thing. 
How grateful such burdensome relations 
ought to be! 

‘The remembrance of that bygone Christ- 
mas was in Alison’s mind when Janet came 
in with her tidings. Yet it was not with any 
bitterness that she recalled the past. As she 


and the click of Pauline’s needle, and some- 
times stole a glance at their two faces, her 


heart was full of quiet happiness. She looked | 


back upon last Christmas as a traveller, by 
his own fireside, recalls an evening spent 
alone in a comfortless inn, and thanks God 
for friends and home. 

Mabel raised herself from the sofa with an 
appealing glance at Mrs. Montrose. 

“Oh, mother, let me see the hamper 
opened,” she pleaded earnestly. ‘‘ Indeed I 
do feel quite well this evening.” 

“It won't hurt her to be carried into the 
warm kitchen,” said Graham, throwing down 


recovery, thought less sadly of the friend 
whom she had banished from her side. 

“T see a great improvement in Graham,”* 
she remarked, when she found herself alone 
with Alison for a few minutes that evening. 
The children had gone to bed, taking their 


| treasures with them, and the mother and 


| governess were sitting by the drawing-room 
listened to the scratching of Graham’s pen, | 





his pen. ‘ We can prop her up in Fenton’s | 


armechair.” 


| 


“TI think, Graham, you too want to see | 


the inside of this wonderful hamper,” replied 
Pauline, as her brother lifted Mabel from the 
sofa. The child’s thin arms clasped his neck, 
and she gave him a grateful kiss. 

The business of unfastening and unpack- 
ing devolved upon Mr. Eadie and Fenton. 
Hannah, the housemaid, was too excited to 
be of much use, and quite forgot that her 
lover was patiently awaiting her in the lane. 
As handfuls of straw were removed, and 
package after package was taken out and 


opened, Hannah was seen to stuff her | 


apron into her mouth that she might not 
scream, and Janet danced as wildly as 
Karen with the red shoes. 

Of course there was something for every- 
body ; it seemed, as the children said, that 
the hamper had been packed by good 
fairies, who knew all their wants. Else, 
how came it to pass that there was a leather 
work-bag, with complete fittings, for Janet; 
and a handsomely-bound scrap-book for 
Mabel ? 

Then there were botties of eau-de-cologne, 
and packets of beautiful note-paper and en- 
velopes ; boxes of bonbons of all shapes and 
sizes ; and a cake covered with sugar-snow, 
and crowned with a veritable fairy-queen, 
wand and all. 

There were shouts of merriment and de- 


| 
| 





fire. Graham himself had gone to make in- 
quiries for a sick neighbour, and to leave, 
in Pauline’s name, a Christmas offering az 
the invalid’s door. 

Alison was not ready with a response, and 
Mrs. Montrose continued— 

“He is not so restless nor so gloomy as 
when first he came. Any one who had seen 
him then, would have got quite hopeless 
about him; but I am sure he is better in 
body and mind. And he talks a great deah 
about getting something to do.” 

“It will be good for him to have a definite 
occupation,” said Alison. 

“Ves ; he is always writing letters now, and 
looking out for something. I hope he will get 


| another secretaryship; there are those who can 


help him if they will only take the trouble.” 

“ Ah, if they will only take the trouble!” 
Alison repeated. ‘“‘ Doesn’t it astonish you, 
sometimes, that people are not more willing 
to help each other? It isn’t ill-nature, but 
sheer laziness, that keeps Mr. A. from writing 
a note that will get an appointment for 
Mr. B. It is a bother to sit down, take pen 
in hand, and frame the request.” 

“Quite true,” sighed Pauline. “I have 
written about Graham to several acquaint- 
ances of my own, and I’ve had courteous 
replies which mean nothing at all. Poor 


fellow !—I hope he won't get sick with hope |} 


deferred.” 

‘TI think women have more patience than 
men,” said Alison. “A woman will go on 
trying, even when she feels a case is almost 
hopeless ; but a man will fling it up in a pet. 
And then, too, his patience often fails just 
when helpis near. Poor Chatterton destroyed 
himself at the very hour when aid was close 
to his door.” 

“But men are not all Chattertons. I 
don’t think our sex monopolizes the virtue of 
patience; I am sure I have seen a foolish 
woman pluck down her house with her hands, 
just because the expected tenant put off his 
coming. And I believe that Vere Temple- 
ford has the patience of ten ordinary women,” 
rejoined Pauline with energy. 
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Unpacking the Christmas Hamper. 


“ But men are not all Templefords,” said 
Alison, laughing. 

“No; Graham is not. I don’t know any- 
body who needs encouraging and heartening 
so much as Graham does.” 

“And yet I don’t think he has a very 
humble opinion of himself,” 

“He is the strangest mixture of vanity and 
humility. There are days when he heartily 
despises himself, and other days when he 
thinks he is a very superior person indeed.” 

“* Ah, he is always either too severe or too 





lenient to that self of his; and he thinks too 
much about it.” 

Pauline gave the speaker a quick glance. 

“T am afraid Graham is selfish,” she ad= 
mitted regretfully. ‘“ But I did not know 
you saw his faults so clearly. You are his 
friend, I am sure.” 

“ Yes,” Alison answered, “ but there is no 
friendship in seeing a perfection that does 
not exist. You cannot really be useful toa 





| friend unless you know his weak points.” | 


“You have already been of great use baal 
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him,” said Pauline, in a grateful tone. “ You 
have given him just the sympathy he wanted, 
and he has caught a little of your energy. I 
cannot tell how I long to see my brother a 
better man ;—walking on the right side of 
life, as you say sometimes. And I have 
hoped that God sent you here to take him by 
the hand and lead him to it.” 

“IT do not know whether God has given 
me strength enough for that.” Alison spoke 
in a low voice, unlike her usual clear tone. 
“But don’t fancy that I see only his faults ; 
I am not blind to the good qualities. He is 
generous, and truthful, and brave ; and there 

‘is a chivalrous spirit in him that nothing can 
destroy. It is the women of to-day who are 
the great enemies of modern chivalry; but 
not all their slang, and boldness, and fast- 
ness, have stamped out Graham Eadie’s 
courtesy to womanhood.” 

Pauline was watching her friend with 
earnest eyes that took note of every change 
in Alison’s face. 

“ But I think,” Alison went on, “that it 
would be a sad thing for a woman to love 
him. She would have need of almost super- 
human strength and patience, and her days 
must be spent in prayer and watchfulness. 
He is the victim of caprice; that which 
delights him to-day disgusts him to-morrow. 
His whole life was a mere butterfly-hunt, till 
trouble came upon him unawares.’ 

“True; but I believe he has profited by 
the discipline of trouble.” 

“Ah,” said Alison sadly, “one can’t tell 
that until the sun shines on him again, and 
the butterflies dance before his eyes once 
more! We all make vows in the winter that 
the summer tempts us to break.” 

“Then you have no faith in Graham’s 
reformation ?” 

“Indeed I don’t say so. And,” added 
Alison, with eyes that glistened in the fire- 
light, “if a woman loves with all her heart 
she is willing to accept a risk. Is any love 
without¢its risk? I think not. Only she 
must first commit herself to God, and then 
—dare anything.” 

**] like that spirit,” said Pauline warmly, 
“ although I know it isn’t the spirit of worldly 
wisdom. The world says, love your love 
while he is prosperous, and well-behaved, 
and doesn’t give you any trouble ; and when 
he ceases to be all that, let him go.” 

“I don’t blame any woman for following 
the world’s counsel,” Alison answered. “It 
would save her many a heart-ache. But—I 
couldn’t follow it myself.” 

Graham’s step was heard in the entry, and 











| both were silent. 





Yet Pauline’s tell-tale face 
was so radiant as he entered, that he was 
struck by it at once. 

“ How bright you look!” he said, laying | 
a hand on her shoulder. “ What makes your 
eyes sparkle, Pauline ?” 

“ T hardly know ;—I feel brighter than I | 
have felt for a long while. And you, | 
Graham ?” 

“I am in capital spirits,” he answered, | 
lounging in his favourite chair. “ It really | 
seems as if something good were going to} 
turn up for me at last.” | 

The morning sun shone on a world that | 
glittered with winter jewellery. The old| 
buttercup meadow was powdered with hoar | 
frost, and strewn with pearls and diamonds 
in place of summer gold. A titmouse, 
perched on one of the sycamores, began a 
carol under Alison’s window. The grey| 
walls of the castle sparkled as if Father | 
Christmas in his kindly mood had lent them | 
a few gems in honour of the season. It was | 
a cheerful party that set out from the cottage | 
for church ; and Miss Cope’s sealskin was the | 
admiration of the household, every member | 











of the family having stroked her to feel its | 
softness. 

“I wonder. where we shall all be next! 
Christmas,” said Graham, “and whether we | 
shall feel as happy as we do to-day. There | 
go the bells;—‘the merry, merry bells of 
Yule!’” 


CHAPTER XII.—* THE TENDER LEAVES OF 
HOPES.” 


THE Indian letters still came regularly by | 
every mail, and nobody but Pauline herself 
could have detected any change in their tone. | 
It was a very slight change ; they were just 
a thought more restrained, a shade less 
familiar. It was evident that Mrs. Montrose | 
looked for them more eagerly than ever, and | 
was not quite satisfied with them. 

“Vere is graver than he used to be,” she 
said sadly to Alison Cope. “And somehow | 
there’s something wanting in these letters a 
his.” 

There are November roses that look just | 
like their sisters of the summer, but they lack 
the summer perfume ; and there are loves 
and friendships that still keep all the beauty | 
of their outward form, although the sweetness | 
has passed out of them. Who does not know | 
what it is to take’ up a letter- from one who | 
was once our second self, and lay it down 
with a sigh of disappointment ? The flower 
is hardly “worth the gathering when its scent 
is gone. 
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But Pauline, although her heart ached 
sometimes, found many bright things in her 
daily life. The children grew more and more 
intelligent and companionable, and Mabel 
had become steadier and gentler since her 
illness. Well as they loved Miss Cope, they 
never gave her a particle of that affection 
that belonged to their mother. Their love 
for Pauline was set apart from all other loves, 
and was blended, as such love ought to be, 
with the religion of their little lives. ‘We 


, want to please God and mother,” they would | 


say; the Father in heaven and the mother 
on earth were always linked together in their 
| hearts. 
/mother would be grieved—grieved rather 
|than angry. Of anger they knew little, 
having ever lived in an atmosphere of gen- 
tleness. ‘They had seen many tears, but few 
frowns ; the voices around them had been 
often sad, but never harsh or loud. In 
Meadow Cottage there was but one law, and 
that was the law of kindness. 

The first month of the new year slipped 
away peacefully and pleasantly. Graham 
| frequently spent whole mornings in writing 
| letters to all the influential people he could 
| think of, and was still sanguine about getting 
‘employment. It was impossible not to feel 
| hopeful while Alison’s blithe spirits kept him 
'-constantly amused and cheered, and Pauline 


that come to the patient ones. Meanwhile 
| life was very pleasant in Castleport, and when 
|.a change seemed desirable it was easy to go 
| to Seafort and enjoy the gay society there. 
| On a February afternoon, when the chil- 
| dren were indoors with their mother, Alison 
| stood leaning against the porch and listening 
| to a yellow-hammer perched on the low wall. 
| It was the season when snowdrops cluster in 
| garden beds, and little yellow butterflies, like 
| winged primroses, venture out in the morning 
sun. On wet green banks under the hedges, 
the barren strawberry plant had opened its 
delicate blossoms, and the hazel was in 
| flower. These hints of spring were as sweet 
'.as spring itself; and nature is often sweeter 
| in promise than in fulfilment. 


It was near enough to sunset for the | 


dappled sky to take rosy tints; beyond the 
| meadow, the sea looked intensely blue, and 
| the colouring of the whole scene was fresh 
-and bright. Alison, in a most contented 
| mood, was musing and smiling to herself. 


|| A letter from Joanna had come that morn- 


ing, advising Alison to leave Mrs. Montrose 
and go to one of Mrs. Boyce’s friends, who 
was in want of a governess. A liberal salary 


If they were naughty, God and | 


was always telling him of the good things | 


| was offered, and Joanna evidently thought 
that it was her sister’s duty to accept it. 

Joanna Boyce was a person who. always 
liked to drive other people before her like a 
flock of sheep. She had married a rich man, 
and considered herself one of the most for- 
tunate women in the world. Mr. Boyce was 
not a particularly tender husband. Joanna’s 
nagging temper had worn out his early love, 
but he gave his wife all the fine things that 
money can buy, and they are many. And so 
high a value did Joanna set upon these things 
| that perish with the using,” that she heartily 
| pitied the poor wretches who had to go 
without them. 

The friend who wanted a governess was a 
| wealthy merchant’s wife, and her household 
|fared sumptuously. Joanna waxed quite 
| eloquent-in describing the splendours of the 
| mansion whose doors would be opened to 
| Alison, and she really felt that she was doing 
| a great deal to secure such a place for her 

sister. 

And Alison, leaning against the rotten old 
| porch, laughed softly to herself. Would she 

give up Pauline and the children for the sake 
| of living in a house as gorgeous as Aladdin’s 
palace and drinking choice wine every day? 
She had written to Mrs. Boyce with all due 
gratitude, and had told her that she was too 
happy in her present lot to think of change. 

While she mused, and the yellow-hammer 
piped his little song, the gate clicked, and 
Graham came up the flagged path. He had 
been spending the day in Seafort. 

“What a bright day it has been!” he said; 
|and there was a gladness in his manner. 
| Have you been walking ?” 
| ‘Yes; I have had a long walk with the 
| children,” Alison answered. “It was lovely 
| on the hill.” 

“Lovely everywhere. I never thought 
| Castleport a pretty place till lately. I should 
| be quite sorry to bid it good-bye.” 

‘*So should I,” responded Alison mis- 
chievously. “But my sister is doing her 
utmost to lure me away.” 

“ Ah, but you don’t mean to listen to her!” 

“T can assure you the temptation is very 
great. It would take too long to tell of all 
the fine things that are offered me.” 

“ You don’t care for fine things,” he said, 
half sadly ; “or if you do, your very nature 
must have changed. No; you must not 
leave Pauline yet.” 

“TY think I shall never leave her till she 
sends me away.” 

“Wouldn’t you leave her to come with 
| me?” he asked, drawing nearer to her. “You 
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know she will not hold you back when I 
want you, Alison.” 

There was the inevitable pause that always 
follows this momentous question. But the 
silence did not frighten Graham. He drew 
a step nearer still, and Jaid a hand on her 
shoulder. 

“IT would come,” she said at last, looking 
up for a moment into the languid eyes that 
were bright enough now. 

The yellow-hammer told no tales, and the 
pair stood under the porch until the sound of 
the tea-bell summoned them indoors. They 
had five minutes to themselves before the 
summons was heard, and there is no need to 
tell how those five minutes were spent. 

The elders could not settle themselves 
down for a confidential talk until the chil- 
dren had gone to bed. Pauline saw that her 
brother had something to tell, and would fain 
have sent the little girls off earlier than usual ; 
but they perversely stayed beyond their usual 
hour for retiring. At length Fenton swooped 
down upon them and bore them away, and 
the three by the fireside were left in peace. 

“Something has turned up at last,” said 
Graham, with most unusual animation. ‘“To- 


day, at Seafort, I met my old friend Laughton, | 


and he can help me easily enough.” 

‘How? Does he know of any post that 
will suit you?” asked Pauline eagerly. 

“Yes. What do you say to a secretary- 
ship again? This time it is the Royal Alcides 
Life Insurance Company that wants a London 
secretary, and will pay a salary of three 
hundred to begin with.” 

“Ts it a new company?” Alison inquired. 

“ Bran-new ; but Laughton assures me it 
will be a success ; and he is a smart man.” 

“And can Mr. Laughton really get you 
appointed?” said Pauline a little doubt- 
fully. 

“Without any difficulty. You see, Bos- 
worth, the projector of the company, is 
Laughton’s uncle, and will do anything for 
him that’s safe; and you know, he thinks 
that I will do well.” 

Oh, then it will be all right. It is a very 
good thing, Graham; and my prophecy has 
come true. I always said you would get 
what you wanted, if you had patience to 
wait.” 

Graham looked to Alison for sympathy, 
but she was almost afraid of feeling too glad. 
Her London life had made her pretty well 
acquainted with companies and their results, 
and she feared that this promised appoint- 
ment might be only an apple of Sodom. 
Graham was not the man to take a severe 








disappointment we!l ; and she trembled for 
him. 

Yet how hard it seemed not to rejoice 
with him in his new hopes! Come what 
might Alison resolved to look on the bright 
side that evening, and keep her torturing 
doubts to herself. After a while Pauline 
slipped away to visit her sleeping children, 
and the pair remained alone. 

They sat by the fire together, and built the 
castle that love—that ancient architect—had 
designed at a moment’s notice. Thousands. 
of happy builders had reared their structures 
in the same fashion ; some to find the walls. 
strong enough to last out a lifetime, others to 
mourn over the scattered fragments that 
could never be fitly joined together again. 
Never again? Yes; it may be that in the 
city that “hath foundations” the Great 
Builder will find a new use for such poor 


| fragments, and will take them to raise up 


those many mansions which are made ready 
for the homeless ones of earth. 

“TI see myself developing into a model 
City man,” said Graham, laughing. “Going 
to my office betimes in the morning, and 
then, like great Orion, ‘sloping slowly to the 
west.’ We must live somewhere in the 
West-end, Alison. Hyde Park would suit 
us, I think.” 

“Hyde Park and three hundred a year,” 
Alison ventured to say. 

“Oh, that’s only to begin with. Old Bos- 
worth is sure to go ahead, and we shall have: 
three times as much by-and-by. How Aunt 
Adelaide will open her eyes when she finds 
that the scapegrace has become a credit to 
the family !” 

“And your uncle, the dean!” 

“ He is a good old fellow at heart ; not half 
so flinty as the aunt. When he is convinced 
that I really am turning over a new leaf, t 
dare say he will take me into favour again.” 

“‘He must be very hard if he doesn't,” 
said Alison, wondering how anybody could 
resist her Graham. 

She went up to her room that night full of 
gratitude and hopefulness, but there was still 
alittle fear mingling with the joy. Too rest- 
less at first to sleep, she went to her window 
and looked out upon the leafless sycamores 
and the stars far above them. She thought 


of old days as she stood there; of the girl’s 
early love which had kept its freshness for 
many a year, and had made her more tender 
and pitiful than she could ever have been 
without it ; and then her mind came back to 
the present with all its new responsibilities 
and its new-born but strong affection. 


She 
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had said to Pauline that the woman who 
loved Graham Eadie would have need of 
almost superhuman strength and patience, 
and she knew that she had spoken truly. 
Ay, but she was prepared to risk everything, 
to hold fast through everything, believing 


that her great love would conquer at last. 
Yet, as she rested her head on the pillow, a 
certain old text haunted her, and rang in her 
ears till she fell asleep: “ Except the Lord 
keep the city, the watchman waketh but in 
vain.” 


A SUNDAY AT BAVENO. 


; \ \ 7 HY, the Queen is going to Baveno !” 

I said to my wife the other day, “and 
the papers describe it as the loveliest spot 
on the Lago Maggiore! Well, they are right 
there indeed, and no mistake. But where 
will her Majesty take up her residence? I 
wish for the sake of my good friend Zanoli, 


| Another route, and that which her Majesty 
| has selected, is across Mont Cenis by rail to 
Turin, and so on by rail to Arona, whence 
| her course is the reverse of that first men- 
| tioned, viz. by carriage alorig the Simplon 
road, skirting the lake for two hours to 
Let me give you 7 observations 


| Baveno. 


who made me so comfortable for several of Arona as I saw it ona day late in October, 


weeks in 1877, in his good hotel the Beau | 
Rivage, it might be there. 
would hardly hold the Court of the Queen of 
Great Britain. Perhaps she will take up | 
that, and also the larger and more preten- | 
tious Hétel Bellevue. But the real place 
for her private residence would be Mr. Hen- 
frey’s villa.” A day or two after this, the 
Times announced that her Majesty was going 
to stay for three weeks in “the villa of Mr. 
Charles Henfrey, which is described as a} 
perfect paradise on earth!” Of course, I | 
was gratified at my intuition, and now I 
shall try to gratify my readers, to the best of | 
my power, by such reminiscences of my visit | 
to Baveno and Mr. Henfrey’s. exquisite 
grounds, as may help them to realise the 
position and enjoyment of our gracious and 
beloved Monarch. 


There are several ways by which the 


traveller may approach Lago Maggiore, the | 


most magnificent and largest* (as its name 
denotes) of the lovely Italian lakes. You 
may come from Switzerland, leaving the 
Rhone valley by the Simplon pass. If you | 
take this grand route you strike the Lago 


Maggiore on the beautiful Bay of Islands, a | 


little above Baveno, and skirt its curving 
shores to Arona, where you take the rail to 
Milan and all parts of Italy. 
gone over the Splugen to the lovely lake of 
Como, you may journey thence in half a 
day either by the lake ot Lugano or that of 
Varese, and reach Lago Maggiore on its 
eastern margin at Luino or at Lav eno, just | 
opposite to Baveno, five miles across the lake. 





* I speak of the group of lakes generally visited. The 
Lago di Garda, in the eastern part of Lombardy, is really the 


} largest of all. 


But I fear it | 


Or if you have | 


| 1877. 
f did not find much to see in this little 
| town itself at the southern extremity of the 
lake. I went for an hour to amuse myself 
}at the railway station and the steamboat 
pier. I never saw a dirtier station, except one 
or two I could name in the manufacturing 
districts of England, and never more crowd- 
ing and confusion. Ina small space were 
crammed sweet Italian ladies, dirty porters 
and sailors, priests, soldiers, innumerable 
| trunks just lugged off the diligence or vottures 
which had accomplished the Simplon route, 
and, roughly flung down, put one’s toes in 
perpetual danger ; : a lovely little Italian lassie 
| sitting on a basket, with a bouquet in her 
hand as big as herself, tranquil in the midst 
of all. The steamboats, which ply hither 
| from all parts of the lake, land their pas- 
| sengers into a dirty goods-shed. The clocks 
maintain a delightful variety. The railway 
|clock is ten minutes before that of the 
steamers close by. However, to restore the 
| balance, the church clock struck exactly half- 
| way between the two, and the train started 
ten minutes late! 
“ Five minutes! What is five minutes?” 
| said an Italian waiter to us at San Remo, 
| when we were anxious to catch the train and 
growled because his hotel clock was five 
minutes wrong. five minutes! What is 
five minutes?” may well pass into a proverb 
in Italy. I think Arona a most unworthy 
entrance into La Bella Italia. It had been 
raining, and I dare say this made it look 
| worse than usual ; besides, I had just bid my 
| adieu to beauteous Baveno, after weeks of 
| feasting on its bewitching scenery. Any 
| railway station would have a poor chance 
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under such circumstances ; and I am glad 
our Queen will start from the commonplace, 
to find the romantic grow upon her at every 
pace. It will be only fair to give you a 
description I wrote of Arona and the corner 
of the lake along which her Majesty’s drive 
starts for Baveno, on occasion of an earlier 
visit. I then wrote: “What Como is at the 
end of its lake, that is Arona at the end of 
the Lago Maggiore. Here, after the eternal 
snows of the Alps, and the exquisite lakes 
which bathe their feet, the traveller comes 
again on the bustling scenes of urban life— 
the railway terminus, the crowd of hotel- 
touters, and public conveyances, &c., &c. 
Although this end of the lake is comparatively 
tame, yet the evening view of it, smooth as a 
mirror, tinted with sweet soft colours, and 
varied with perfect reflections of purple 
mountains and white towns, was just exqui- 
site.” On the opposite shore to that along 
which the Simplon road runs (¢.¢. on the east 
shore), on the crown of a lofty wooded 
height, the Chateau of Angera rears its 
stately battlements, an imposing object. On 
the west side the gigantic statue of San 
Carlo Borromeo arrests the eye as you steam 
up the lake or drive along the Simplon road 
towards Baveno. Cardinal Count Carlo of 
Borromeo, Archbishop of Milan, died in 
1584. His devout energy has left its mark 
specially in the Sunday schools which are 
maintained in this part of Italy, and which 
he is said to have originated. He is she 
saint of Milan and the whole country round. 
The statue of him is seventy feet in height, 
on a pedestal of forty-two feet, and stands 
on a lofty hill overlooking the western bank 
of Lago Maggiore. It took me something 
under an hour to walk up to it from Arona. 
The size is solemnising, and there is a silent 
and strong eloquence in San Carlo’s attitude 
of grave and earnest pleading. ‘The figure 
is hollow, being composed of copper and 
bronze, and those who like can climb up 
inside. The head will hold three people, 
but as it holds very little air and very many 
bats, I should not care to be one of the 
three. The further route to Baveno lies 
along a series of sweetly curving bays. 

The views are ever wider and vaster up 
the lake and to the grand and _ glorious 
mountains which enclose its northern arm 
and culminate in the Simplon and St. 
Gothard. Lovely villas dot the winding 
bank above you. The spaces intervening 
between their gardens are green or russet, 
according to the season, with numberless 
vines rambling over horizontal trellis-work. 





Just where you turn the angle out of the 
south limb of the lake round to the western 
indentation of the lovely Bay of Islands, one 
villa adorns some hundred yards of your way 
with festoons of roses hanging over its garden 
balustrades. If my memory is accurate, 
these roses belong, as certainly the situation 
does, to the villa of Bishop Nixon, who, 
after many years of hardest toil in the colony 
of Tasmania, has found a calm retreat for a 
frame no longer equal to his former rough 
life, in this choicest of all spots. As I stood 
on his terrace one evening, the western sun 
was illuminating all the east and northern 
banks of the vast lake, with their rocky 
precipices, towering mountains, bright towns, 
and picturesque and universal campaniles. 
The situation is perfect. It was a sight to 
be photographed in one’s memory. I am 
glad to think that our gracious Queen’s eyes 
will be gladdened by it. I doubt not she 
will drive to visit the good bishop, and her 
heart will swell at one of the most glorious 
pictures God has given us to behold, while 
she honours by her presence His good and. 
aged servant. 

Now, kind readers, that I have brought 
you to Bishop Nixon’s villa near to Stresa, 
and at the southern angle where the Bay of 
Islands runs in westward from the main body 
of the lake, let me try to give you a general 
idea of the lake itself. For above fifty miles 
this great sheet of water extends itself, from 
a little below Arona on the south to a little 
above Locarno on the north, with an average 
breadth of two miles. From this particular 
point you look full two miles to the eastern 
margin of the lake, which consists in perpen- 
dicular precipices of rock, hanging half-way 


up which the white church and convent of | 





Santa Catherina arrest your eye—a picture 
of silver set in a deep frame of dark rock. A 
little to the north of this is a bay running for 
about a mile into the east coast, where the 
snug little town of Laveno nestles at the 
base of the grand and beautifully shaped 
mountain of Sasso del Ferro, one of the 
most striking objects from Baveno. This 
roughly divides the lake in half. You have 
travelled with me nearly twenty miles up the 
southern limb ; you are looking thirty miles 
up the northern limb, which runs up into the 
very heart of the Alps. To your left bends 
away the Bay of Islands, running in west- 
ward two or three miles to Baveno, and 
then a narrow gulf two miles farther in to 
Feriolo. If you take a boat from Feriolo, 
the extreme west (through the Bay of Islands 
and across the main), to Laveno the ex- 
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treme east, you will find the breadth of the 
lake, I believe, about seven miles. 

But you will be wanting to know about 
her Majesty’s residence, and I will tell you 
my impressions as I wrote them down at the 
time, after my first Sunday at Baveno in May, 
1877. I wrote thus :—“ Sunday was a day of 
enjoyment. There is a Mr. Henfrey, who has 
builf a splendid mansion here up above the 
lake, after having made a large fortune in 
India. And in his grounds, which combine 
English neatness with Italian luxuriance, and 
trees and flowers of every foliage and flower 
bathed in the glow of Italian suns, he has 
also built a most beautiful little church, and 
maintains a clergyman, affording visitors to 
Baveno two or three services every Sunday, 
besides a short daily service at eleven o’clock. 
The church is built after the model of the 
ancient Italian churches, of Byzantine type, 
being an octagon of finely dressed stone. 
Inside, the lower part of the walls is lined 
with marble, while the upper part and the 
roof and the organ are painted with a sweet 
harmony of chaste colours. I am told that 
the church cost £8,000, and that when there 
arose a doubt of its being completed by the 
day fixed for consecration, Mr. Henfrey 
turned all the artisans off from his unfinished 
villa to the church, much in the spirit of 
David of old, who was unwilling to ‘dwell in 
a house of cedar while the ark of God dwelt 
within curtains.’ All the fittings—lectern, 
chairs, books, hassocks—are of the best, and 
every chair was occupied by a congregation 
who joined in all the responses. There is 
no vulgar ostentation, and, I think, nothing 
to divert the mind from worship, but every- 
thing which shows that the large-hearted 
founder would have his house for worshipping 
God as appropriate to its high object as the 
hall in which he receives his guests.” 

Perhaps I ought honestly to mention 
the only thing which appeared to me open 
to criticism, which was a small mosaic over 
the door representing the Crucifixion. The 
catacombs show that never in the first five 
centuries of primitive Christianity, did the 
Church deem it well to have any such re- 
presentation. I believe the spirit of our 
Reformers was the same. I do not think 
this mosaic will do anybody any harm; but 
even a step towards materialism in worship 
is hazardous. For our service we had choice 
hymns and bright Anglican chants ; the family 
and their guests formed an efficient choir, 
everything was exactly rubrical, neither more 
nor less. 





As no collections are needed for 


maintaining the services, they are handed to 
the Mayor of Baveno for the relief of the} 
deserving poor, a delightful testimony to them 
of the fruits of our scriptural Christianity. 
Thus sixty poor families were helped last 
winter by the alms of visitors, and I have not 
yet encountered a single beggar—a rare cir- 
cumstance for Italy! The story goes that 
the builder of this gem of a church saw this 
beautiful bay when a young man, drank in 
its loveliness to his heart, and resolved that 
if ever he won a fortune he would use it to 
secure his abode in the place of his delight. 
And so he did, purchasing a portion of the 
forest of chestnut, which here shelves steeply 
down to the lake, and carving out in the midst 
of it the terrace on which his house stands, 
the zigzags which lead up to it, and the plea- 
sure grounds which surround it. Iam sure 
no one visits Baveno without the wish that 
the owner of this exquisite place, who so. 
lays himself out for the happiness both of the 
residents and the visitors, may have long and 
complete enjoyment of his exquisite sur- 
roundings, 

We wound up to the church through beds 
of azaleas, out of which mount up the 
giant chestnuts. From the plateau on which 
the church (and, some two hundred yards 
off, the house) stands, we gazed through the 
gnarled stems and foliage of the chestnut 
groves down on to the blue lake. Mr. 
Henfrey will not allow the destruction of 
birds universal in Italy, in consequence of 
which, when we had the doors of the church 
wide open to admit the sweet and cooling 
breeze, there came in also the warble of 
melodious nightingales to mingle with our 
praises. How suitable in such a place our 
song— 





“ O Lord of heaven, and earth, and sea, 
‘To Thee all praise and glory be. 
How shall we show our love to Thee, 

Giver of all ?’” 


I must say a word about the house. It is 
large for a villa, but certainly not large for a 
palace. The owner has combined Indian 
convenience with Italian elegance. The 
edifice is of brick adorned with towers and 
turrets. It is surrounded by a spacious 
verandah, where in the cool fresh air you can 
revel in the view over the tops of the orna- 
mental shrubberies on to the Bay of Islands 
and the mountains beyond. You would not 
have patience with me if I described the 
rockeries and cascades, the terraces and 
parterres. As the Zimes describes it, it is a 
very paradise upon earth! 

Cc. F. COBB. 
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THE PSALM OF NATURE. 


By W. C. PROCTER, AvutTuHor oF “LIGHTS AND SHADOWS ON THE HILLS OF GALILEE.” 


( Conclusion.) 


A FIER his survey of heaven and earth, | 
4 the psalmist (v. 14) turns his thoughts | 
to the human world, its needs and its sur- | 


roundings. But it is not man as the object 


of redemption, man in his spiritual experience, | 


of whom he is thinking. It is simply man 
as the chief of God’s creatures, the tiller of the 
ground, for whose service the whole order of 
nature and all successions of times and seasons 
are appointed. It is to furnish help to man 
in his toil that grass and_ herbs are provided 
for cattle, that by their labour man may bring 
forth food out of the earth (v. 14); “and 
Wine that maketh glad the heart of man, and 


il to make his face to shine, and bread 


which. strengtheneth man’s heart” (v. 15). 
The use or disuse of special products of 
ature may be a matter of time and circum- 
stance ; but the spirit that saw in broad- 
deaved vines, and unctuous olives, and ripen- 
ing cornfields the riches of God’s life minis- 
tering to the needs of men, is an immortal 
element in religion. 

From the haunts of men the psalmist turns 
once more to untrammelled nature. There 
is a certain order in his thoughts, but it is an 
order traceable to the movement of his eye 
over his field of vision rather than to any 
preconceived plan. As on this height we 
turn from mountain to valley and farm-lands, 
and then to mountain again, so the psalmist, 
on some commanding spot, was attracted by 
wild. mazes of glen and stream, then by the 
peaceful prospect of human dwellings with 
their vineyards and fields; and again his 
view passed on to stately forest growths cast- 
ing a cool relief of green over the shining 
limestone hills. ‘ Thetrees of the Lorp are 
full of. sap, the cedars of Lebanon which he 
hath planted.” The trees of the Eternal! 
Such ts the nearest translation we can give of 
that sacred Hebrew name, Jehovah, repre- 
sented here by the word Lord. The phrases, 
-“ the mountains of God,” “ the river of God,” 
suggest no high places of idolatry, nor any 
superstition, such as that of the Hindoos about 
their sacred Ganges. Any vast, or predomi- 
nant, or pre-eminently noble object .in a 
landscape immediately led the thoughts of 
the Hebrews to that Eternal Power without 
whom nothing is, and in whom all things 
consist. Something of the same kind is in- 
volved in our use of the epithet “ Divine.” 





When we contemplate a prospect at once 
extensive, harmonious, and grand, we feel 
impelled to call it Divine. There are scenes 
in nature before which the tongue is hushed 
because the heart is too full for utterance. 
They solemnise us as with a Divine presence. 
But why? God is everywhere, and His 
handiwork is as manifest in the humblest 
blade of grass as in Niagara Falls. Why, 
then, should one vision of nature be diviner 
than another? It is because, so far as nature 
is concerned, God is most manifest to us 
when we realise the wzity of creation ; and 
this never impresses itself so much upon our 
emotions as when some sublime natural ob- 
ject dominates everything else. When I 
stand by a great trunk that shoots up a hun- 
dred feet into the air, throwing out stalwart 
branches and massive foliage, the shade and 
silence beneath seem to form a consecrated 
spot. And the oneness of the giant form, 
from the brawny roots to the quivering twigs, 
endless in variety, single in life, makes me 
think of God’s universe, in which multi- 
formity is infinite and unity eternal. I doubt 
not there were many cedars in ancient Leba- 
non that made such an impression on the 
beholder. And though I remember that the 
revelation of the universe, as we understand 
it, was not given in those times, yet I believe 
the emotion was in its essence what we feel 
now, and gave a very worthy meaning to the 
phrase “trees of the Eternal.” When once 
that phrase had become habitual it would 
naturally be used, as here, of any great trees, 
even though they were but subordinate fea- 
tures in the landscape. 

“The trees of the Eternal are full.” Our 
version adds “ of sap.” ‘The addition is not 
alien to the psalmist’s meaning, and_ yet 
hardly does it justice. His thought was not 
so partial and detailed. It is rather the 
bright, blooming abundance of the foliage 
after rain that he has in view—“ the'trees of 
the Eternal exult with life.” If the key-note 
of this song is the sense of God in creation, 
the harmonic to that is a feeling of the exu- 
berance of creation’s life. ‘The very words 
rendered “ honour and majesty,” in the first 
verse, are both expressive originally of the 
soft swelling of the tender bloom in spring, or 
of the expansion ofvigorous youth. Splendour, 
swiftness, strength, wealthy beneficence, are 
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the characteristics of creation most dwelt 
upon. It is not an old world, clouded with 
melancholy and shrinking into decay ; it is 
a glorious, youthful world, palpitating every- 
where with bright vitality. Light, and rain, 
and fountains, and fruits are lavished with 
unstinting abundance, because the Eternal can 
know neither weariness nor exhaustion. The 
grass, and corn, and forest trees are radiant 
with fulness of life. So, as we think of the 
generations that have come and gone, strug- 
gling and fighting, drooping and dying; and 
as we feel through sunbeam and wave the 
“ great heart of existence beat for ever like a 
boy’s,” we find a larger meaning in the pro- 
phetic words, “the Everlasting fainteth not, 
neither is weary.” 

From the tree-clad slopes, topped by rocky 
peaks, the refuge of wild goats, a glance is 
thrown towards the sinking sun, and thoughts 
of the daily drama of light and darkness 
introduce a change of tone. Well might the 
early races make the battles of night and 
dawn the chief subject of their songs. The 
world must have been far advanced in ma- 
turity before sunset and sunrise ceased to be 
miracles. For only think how stupendous 
must the catastrophe appear if a young soul, 
in full possession of consciousness and 
memory and anticipation, could witness for 
the first time the invasion of night! The 
friendly face of the sun sinks oppressed, and 
struggling with clouds, into the abyss. The 
fresh bright heaven becomes a black vault 
fretted with fire. A silence falls on all 
human voices and singing birds. And in 
that silence a multitudinous creeping of living 
things whispers of invisible terrors. Then 
yells and shrieks and fierce roars pierce the 
ear. Monsters are abroad, ravening with 
passion. What wonder if to infantine races 
night seemed terrible and “the power of dark- 
ness ” equivalent to the reign of hell? Then 
at the darkest hour the east begins to glimmer 
and flush. To straining eyes there comes 
the welcome relief of light. ‘The sun springs 
up ; all terrors vanish, and the earth wears 
its homely, familiar face once more. The 
psalmist knew that God was Lord of the 
night as well as of the day. 
felt the wonder of that world-wide succession 
of light and shadow. “Thou makest dark- 
ness, and it is night, wherein all the beasts of 
the forest do creep forth. The young lions 
roar after their prey, and seck their meat 
from God. The sun ariseth; they gather 
themselves together, and lay them down in 
their dens.” From farm and village, labourers 
take their way, to train the vines and till 


But he still | 


the fields and tend the flocks. ‘“ Man goeth 
forth unto his work and to his labour until 
the evening.” 

Still farther the seer gazes towards the 
west, where now the red pageantry of sunset 
hangs over the blue waters of the great sea. 


as he is with the multiform beauty of the 
earth, this new sight extorts from him a cry 
of adoration. “QO Lord, how manifold are: 





whom thou hast made to play therein.” Here, 
again, we have the prevailing note, the exu- 
berance of the life breathed into the world. 
“ The earth is full of thy riches!” So in the 
ample air, and wide prospect, and multi- 


bracing land and sea and sky, before me 
here, an overpowering realisation is given of 
an eternal, boundless life, the same behind 
all changes, exhaustless by space and time. 


wakes conscious dependence and devout joy. 


itself, can boast of independence. ‘‘ These 
wait all upon thee, that thou mayest give 
them their meat in due season.” In this 


God lie all the germs of religion. 
ance of joy” and “deep poverty ’ 


? 


are often 


reference to the spirit shown by the Churches 


creature nothingness is always passing into a 


for us but not of us. “I am crucified with 
means that the arrogant self-assertion of the 
creature-nature had been annihilated in him, 
swallowed up, as it were, in the abyss of 
nothingness. ‘ Nevertheless,” he says, “I 
live.” How is that? ‘The life that I now 
| live in the flesh I live by the faith of the Son 
of God, who loved me and gave Himself 
for me.” And how is it that the Son of God 
gives this resurrection to a diviner life? 
“We know that the Son. of God is come, 
and hath given us an understanding, that we 








* The name probably referred to no particular species, but 
to any monster—whale or huge shark, or even octopus—of 
which a hasty and uncertain glimpse might be obtained. 

+ 2 Cor. viii. 1, 2. 


White sails gleam and fade, and spouting | 
foam shows where some monster rolls. Filled | 


thy works! in wisdom hast thou made them | 
all: the earth is full of thy riches. So is this. 
| great and wide sea, wherein are things creep- | 
ing innumerable, both small and great beasts.. | 
| There go the ships ; there is that leviathan,* | 


tudinous harmony of form and colour, em- | 


And an impression of our own nothingness. | 


No creature, however keenly conscious of | 


union of a humble feeling of dependence | 
with a triumphant faith in the eternal life of | 
“ Abund- 
strangely akin, as testified by St. Paul in his | 
of Macedonia in their “great trial of afflic- | 
tion.”+ And they are so because, to the | 
soul that lives in God, the realisation of | 


larger consciousness, the blessedness that is | 


Christ,” says the same apostle ; which surely | 
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may know Him that is true, and we are in 


| Him that is true, even in His Son Jesus 
This the true God, and eternal life.” | 


Christ. 
When we truly put on the Christ-nature, the 


centre of gravity of desire and affection re- | 


verts to the everlasting One, “ whose off- 
spring we are.” We die to all sense of iso- 
lated self-interest, and we receive instead 
“the power of an endless life,” that we may 
There 


is no opposition, as we have vainly feared, 


between the order of nature and of grace. 
The ecstasy of spirit that fills us in nature’s 


grandest scenes, is in its inmost essence the | 


| same conjunction of self-abnegation with joy 
| in God which transfigures the Church into 
| the threshold of heaven, and which fills 
| angels with rapture as they veil their faces 





before the eternal throne. So felt the poet 
Coleridge in the “ Vale of Chamouni : ”— 


“Ye ice falls! ye that from the mountain’s brow 
Adown enormous ravines slope amain— 
Torrents, methinks, that heard a mighty voice, 
And stopped at once amid their maddest plunge! 
Motionless torrents! silent cataracts! 
Who made you glorious as the gates of Heaven 
Beneath the keen full moon? Who bade the sun 
Clothe you with rainbows? Who, with living flowers 
Of loveliest blue, spread garlands at your fect ? 
God ! let the torrents, like a shout o* nations, 
Answer ; and let the ice-plains echo, God ! 
God! sing, ye meadowestreams, with gladsome voice ! 
Ye pine-groves, with your soft and soul-like sounds ! 
And they too have a voice, yon piles ot snow, 
And in their perilous fall shall thunder, God!” 


But not always is the creature-soul thus 
apprehensive of God. When all goes well, 
and the needs of every moment are in- 
stantly met, there creeps over us a quiet 
assumption of rightful claim and repaid 
deserts, subversive of all worship. When the 
little world about us moves smoothly and 


| shiningly on ways of prosperity, it seems 
sufficient in itself, and we lose the solemn 


feeling of a vast beyond, of which this speck 
of creation is an infinitesimal part. 
and our surroundings are too delusively 


| complete within ourselves for the welfare of 


| our higher life. 


Whatever, therefore, may 
be the mystery of pai; so far as the lower 
animals are concerned, at any rate, winter 
and storms, decay and death, are good for 


us, that we may be shaken out of our self- | 


sufficiency. ‘‘ Thou hidest thy face, they are 
troubled: thou takest away their breath, they 
die, and return to their dust. Thou sendest 
forth thy spirit, they are created: and thou 
renewest the face of the earth.” Climates of 


perpetual summer are not favourable to the | 


| solemn moods to which the noblest inspira- 


| tions are given. 


Palestine had its wintry 


| storms, its withering hail, its desolating 


floods. 


And though its summer heats were 


We 


too extreme for the exuberance of mature life 
suggested by our July and August, the con- 
trast between winter and spring was far more 
striking than with us. The transition from 
the one to the other was more marked and 
| sudden, and its time more constant. ‘The 
| dull chill of winter ended in the sweeping 

rains of January and February. The change 

that then followed was as swift and bright as 
| from tears to laughter in childhood. 


“« For, lo! the winter is past, the rain is over and gone; 
he flowers appear on the earth, the time of singing is come ;. 
And the voice of the turtle is heard in our land, 
The fig-tree putteth forth her green figs, 
And the vines with the tender grapes breathe fragrance.” 


Such a change was regarded by the psalmist 
as a renewal of creative power. Every winter 
and every spring proclaimed to him the 
nothingness of the creature and the exhaust- 
less life of God. Happy are they for whom 
revelation is thus perpetual ; happy, who see: 
with Christ’s eyes the lilies of the field or the 
| birds of the air; for to them God is not a 
| tradition of the past, but the present “ power 
| of an endless life.” 
Yes, the psalmist turned from changes of 
| winter and spring, of birth and death, to the 
| Eternal Being of whom they are the flying 
light and shadow. As the shining spray to 
| the deep dark ocean, so is the ripple of buds 
| and flowers in spring to the infinite being of 
‘God. In no dead calm, so called, is the sea 
itself dead ; and numberless hosts of rain- 
bows to front the sun in coming days are left 
| behind in the ocean’s heart after every shower 
| of spray flung aloft in storm. So death and 
| life, peace and passion, may flit over the face 
| of the world, but “the glory of the Lord 
| shall endure for ever ; the Lord shall rejoice 
|in His works.” Such a thought of eternal 
| being is not a metaphysic dream of mere 


existence, as featureless as boundless. It is 
not philosophy, it is religion. It is the 


| supreme effort of worship to reach the ever- 
| lasting impulse always overflowing into crea- 
| ture life. For the Lord here adored is not a 
| dreary abstraction; He “rejoices in His 
| works.” And I would to God all drooping, 
faithless souls, frightened by death or haunted 
by materialism, could ieel as I do now, when 
I look out on land and water and sky, beam- 


ing and throbbing with the fulness of Divine | 


energy. It is as though I lay upon a mighty 
heart ; and even if I should faint and swoon 
I know that its pulsations are immortal. 


sense of omnipotence, borne in from the 
magnificence ofthe world. The shadows of 
| death and sin and sorrow are swallowed up. 


There is no thought of labour or toil in this | 
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| Seen in its vastness and immortality, see | I will be glad in the Lord.” This is the| 
| universe is the triumph of a Divine joy. | keynote of the whole psalm—gladness in | 
| ‘“*He looketh on the earth, and it trem- | the Lord as the eternal power and life shining 
| bleth: He toucheth the hills, and they | through the vision of the world. | 
| smoke.” This sudden remembrance of “ the | But it is a gladness that has a purifying, 

‘terror of the Lord” in a song of jubilant | inspiring force. The hymn ends with an 


| praise sounds for a moment like a discord. | indignant protest against the injustice ane | 








| But it is wrong 

|}not so. and pas- 

| Accord- = —- sion that 

ling to mar the | 

learthly fairness | 

| ideas of of nature. 

| majesty, After this | 

lweak contem-| 

'thin gs plation of | 
tremble heaven) 
before and earth, | 
it. Andif sO exqui- | 
the broad sitely}| 
earvtn, wrought 
fixed on out of) 
its strong light and | 
founda- s h ade, 
tions, is motion | 
pictured and still: | 
as trem- ness, la-| 
bling at bour and 
the look rest, sin | 
of God, it appears | 
is not the like a 
severity shameful 
but the rent in a| 
transcen- beautiful | 
dent ma- garment, 
jesty of like a stri- 


the Eter- dent dis- 








nal that cord 
jis the breaking 
chief mo- ih on a 
tive of his long- 
thought. drawn- 
It is not out _har- 
a thought mony. 
of slavish How hi- 
fear ; it is deous do 
the won- all bad 
\dering A thoughts 
emotion aon ony ye vet and _ma- 
| of a child lignant 
| that loves feelings 


to tell with what deference inferior natures | seem when the skirts of their darkness cross 
| yield to his father’s word. But the sight of | the mind filled with the Divine presence that 
such deference does not chill the heart of the | brightens the world! In this now-waning 
child. So neither earthquakes nor volcanoes | summer light, here between tender skies and 
stop the flow of the psalmist’s joy in God. | | placid seas, one feels as though it could not 
“T will sing unto the Lord as long as I live ;| be in outward beauty that this earth falls 
I will sing praise to my God while I have my | short of heaven. If God were as fully and 
being. My meditation of Him shall be sweet ; | constantly enshrined in the hearts of men as 
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he is gloriously manifest in this vision of | 
nature, then we should have all of heaven 
that mortal creatures can take in. And when 
we think how self-worship, in all its forms | 
of impurity, falsehood, cruelty, befouls this 
temple of the Eternal, we are ready to cry 
with the psalmist, “‘ Let the sinners be con- 
sumed out of the earth, and let the wicked | 


be no more.” But a better voice than his 
mingles with the bell that more and more 
importunately sounds. Not by any imperious 
curse, but only by longsuffering, selt-sacrific- 
ing love, can the world be cleansed of sin. 
Let us go down to the church, and hear 
the words of Him whose throne is still the 
cross. 





HUGH LATIMER’S PREACHING. 


3Y THE Rev. SAMUEL GREGORY. 


N° one isso frequently reminded of Long- 
fellow’s line, ‘* Books are the sepz/- 
chres of thought,” as the reader of old 
volumes of sermons. Along the brown page 
of the folio, lie dead words that were once 
full of vitality to men—a veritable valley of 
dry bones—and, more frequently still, words 
that were never instinct with any spark of 
vitality whatever—mere broken stones. 
Prominent among exceptional instances 
are the words of Hugh Latimer. In the 





homiletic valley his sermons are like a well | 


of living water. Every sentence of Lati- 
mer’s preaching is animated by the pulsa- 
tions of a human heart and the breath of a 
Divine Spirit, and these old sermons, like 
our old poems, glow with quenchless vita- 
lity. 

Though Latimer “ knew that the preaching 


of the gospel would cost him his life,” he | 


was no dreary memento mori, but a man in 
deep sympathy with “the life that now is,” 


and always fresh and cheery as boyhood | 


itself. Merry wit played like an illumination 
on all the themes of his pulpit. The boldest, 
he was also the brightest, of preachers. 
‘Though master of every oratorical weapon, 
Latimer was merely a great and earnest 


| his persecutions and 


talker, who addressed his hearers with the | 


genial confidence of a man encircled by 
companions. In personal character, in lan- 
guage and sentiment, and in all the colour- 
ing of his discourse, Latimer was emphati- 
cally an Englishman. His disdain of sub- 
tlety and speculation, his plain sense and 
clear expression, his good-humour and 
shrewdness, the straightforwardness and prac- 


Socrates, this practical philosopher of the 
pulpit read the book of common life, and 
pressed into the illustration of truth whatever 
fact or usage seemed most likely to be sug- 
gestive to his hearers. 

With no approach to egotism, Latimer’s 
sermons are full of himself. “In my time,” 
he says, “my poor father was as diligent to 
teach me to shoot as any other thing. He 
taught me how to lay my body in the bow, and 
not to draw with strength of arms, as other 
nations do, but with strength of body ”—a 
lesson in archery which was never forgotten. 
The whole weight of Latimer’s manhood was 
in the bow to the end of life’s earnest war- 
fare. 

Dry, impersonal disquisition on moral and 
religious themes is not to be found in Lati- 
mer, but truth only as it had woven itself in 
the loom of his own experience. In his sen- 
tences the pronoun “I” starts up as fre- 
quently and as vividly as in the verses of a 
Pauline epistle. The stories of Latimer’s 
parentage and early life, of his conversion 
when he “ was as obstinate a papist as any 
in England,” of interesting circumstances in 
adventures, are all 
brought into the pulpit. Here is an example 
of a pleasant autobiographical prattle :— 

“ My father was a yeoman, and had no 
lands of his own, only he had a farm of three 


| or four pounds a year at the uttermost ; and 


| thereupon he tilled so much land as kept 


ticability of his aim, and his dogged, cheerful | 


courage, all bespeak him “ entirely English.” 


Through his sermons, as through a window, | 


appear the common phases of fifteenth-cen- 


| the king’s wages. 


tury life in England, as in quaint variety it | 


lay around the preacher—for Latimer “ held 


the mirror up to nature” and showed his | 
contemporaries their own natural face. Like | 


half-a-dozen men. He had walk for a hun- 
dred sheep, and my mother milked thirty 
kine. He was able and did find the king a 
harness, with himself and his horse, until he 
came to the place where he should receive 
I can remember that I 
buckled his harness when he went to Black- 
heath field. He kept me to school, or else I 
had not been able to preach before the 
king’s majesty now.” 

No- affectation of dignity restrained La- 
timer’s freedom. In one sermon he merrily 
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tells the story of a woman who went to the 
Church of St. Thomas of Acres “ because she 
could get no sleep in any other place.” 
Preaching on “ having your loins girt about 
with truth,” he makes sport of the rope girdles 
of the monks, “as if the devil’s head could 
be broken with knotted cords.” Bell-ringing 
for the scaring away of evil spirits is quaintly 
ridiculed by imagining the fiend’s perplexity 
“if all the church-bells in England should be 
rung at a certain hour, for I think there 
would be almost no place but some bells 
might be heard there.” 

Free enough from such condescensions are 
many of the old homilies. One is now lying 
before us addressed “to eight malefactors 
in Newgate,” by way of preparing them for 
public execution —a discourse wherein the 
preacher quotes Greek on the first page, and 
then proceeds with a series of similar crimes 
against the souls of ignorant men. 
is always at the extreme distance from such 
danger, “His similes,” says Bishop Burnet, 
“‘were often most unsavoury.” Take, for 
illustration of this, the following, in which 
Latimer is pouring contempt on the compro- 
mises of an incomplete reformation :—‘ Ger- 
many was visited for twenty years with God’s 
Word ; but they did not earnestly embrace 
it, but made a mingle-mangle and a hotch- 


potch of it—I cannot tell what—partly | 


Popery, partly true religion mingled together. 
In my country, when they call their hogs to 


the swine-trough, they say, ‘Come to thy | 


mingle-mangle!’ Even so they made a 
mingle-mangle of it.” 

Religion, rather than theology, is always 
Latimer’s theme, and religion in its practical 
moral bearings. For speculative error, for 
learned and popular superstition, he has 
bitter and amusing ridicule; but Latimer’s 
strength is always directed against the bold 
misdoings of his time. Hence, for example, 
“ restitution ” is a common subject of his dis- 
course. This is Latimer’s plain statement of 
the doctrine :—“ If thou wilt not make resti- 
tution, thou shalt go to the devil for it.” 
And here, again, is his application of the 
matter to the farmers of the day :—I know 
that some husbandmen go to market with a 
quarter of corn. Now they would fain sell 
dear the worst as well as the best ; therefore 
they use this policy:—They go and put a 
strike of fine malt or corn in the bottom of 
the sack, then two strikes of the worst, then 
a good strike aloft at the sack’s mouth, and so 
they come to market. There cometh a buyer 
asking, ‘ Sir, is this good malt?’ ‘I warrant 
you,’ saith he, ‘there is none better in this 








Latimer | 





town.’ And so he selleth all his malt or corn 
for the best. The man taketh this for a 
policy, but it is theft afore God, and he is 
bound to make restitution of so much as 
these two strikes. So much he ought to 
restore, or else he shall never come to heaven, 
if God be true to His word.” 

In the same circumstantial manner Latimer 
describes fraudulent practices among the 
cattle-dealers. ‘This common-sense apostle | 
for ever takes up his parable less against the | 
misthought than against the misdoing of the | 
hour. He follows English life to the places 
of its traffic and its labour, and also to the 
scenes of its recreation, in order that he may 
hold up to reprobation all its unworthy as- | 
pects. As a check upon the coarse lasci- 
viousness with which an indolent people 
were corrupting themselves “ indoors,” and 
as a remedy for the declining vigour of the 
national character, Latimer pleads for the | 
revival of Old English outdoor pastimes, es- 
pecially “archery, whereby God hath given 
to this country so many and so great victo- 
ries.” 

Like all great preachers, from the Great 
Teacher Himself downwards, Latimer was 
“a man of the people.” Born of their number 
he lived for their well-being, making himself 
great by becoming the servant of all. The | 
following passage, in a sermon before the | 
court, tells its own story of the preacher's | 
sympathy with the masses, and of the confi- | 
dence this sympathy won for him. The evil 
referred to by the preacher is the delay of | 
public justice to the poor. 

“TI cannot go to my book for poor folk | 
coming to me desiring that their matters may | 
be heard. I am no sooner in the garden, 
and have read awhile, but by-and-by cometh 
some one, and knocketh at the gate. Anon 
cometh my man and saith, ‘Sir, there is one 
at the gate would speak with you.’ When I 
come it is some one or other that desireth me 
to speak that his matters may be heard. I 
beseech your Grace that ye will see to these 
matters.” 

Is not that a pleasant picture of the hale | 
old prelate, wandering book in hand in the 
sunshine along the box-edged alleys of his | 
garden, “counting no time his own,” and | 
unable “to get on with his book” for poor 
complainants, to whom the good man never 
denies his ear? ‘“ Not,” he explains, “ that 
I am so full of foolish pity but that I know 
many complain without cause.” 

Latimer was not afraid of personalities in | 
these exposures of injustice. When he 


wished to “ tell of ” a case of flagraut injustice 
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| patron, ‘let him have the benefice.’ 


| in Latimer’s pulpit. 
the Church was a mere source ef revenue to |. 
' indolent and incapable men, who were guilty | 
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it required no cunning guess to discover who 
was the delinquent in question. After a 
sermon before the king he would proceed 
from the pulpit to the royal gallery, to suppli- 
cate the monarch in favour of some obscure 
suitor, and on more than one occasion the 
successful preacher rode away with a royal 
warrant in the interest of the poor man or 
woman whom he had undertaken to befriend. 

Spiritual wickedness in high places was a 
very common mark at which the archer bent 
his bow, as usual “ putting his whole body 
into it.” Hear him on the sin of simony. 

“There was a patron in England that had 
a benefice fallen into his hand, and a good 
brother of mine brought thirty apples in a 
dish and gave them his man to carry to his 
master. ‘This man cometh to his master and 
saith, ‘Sir, such a man hath sent you a dish 
of fruit and desireth you to be good to him 
for such a benefice.’ ‘ Tush,’ quoth he, ‘this 
is no apple matter. I have as good as these 
in mine own orchard!’ ‘Then,’ quoth the 
priest, ‘desire him to prove one for my sake, 
he shall find them much better than they 
look!’ He cut one, and found in it ten 
pieces of gold. ‘ Marry,’ quoth he, ‘ this is a 
good apple.’ The priest, standing not far 
off, hearing what the gentleman said, cried, 
‘ They are all the same apples, I warrant you, 
sir; they all grew on one tree and have one 
taste.’ ‘ Well, he is a good fellow,’ quoth the 
“ Get 
you a graft of this tree,” continues Latimer, 
“and I warrant you it shall stand you in 
better stead than all St. Paul’s learning.” 

“* Unpreaching prelates!” is a frequent cry 
For in many instances 


| of undisguised contempt or carelessness of 


duty. What words Latimer has for these 


/men! Sometimes his indignation bursts forth 


'.a clapper these twenty years. 


in a contemptuous nickname, as “ Bishops! 
nay, buzzards!” In one sermon he tells the 
story of a bishop who could not be rung into 
the town because the bell-clapper was broken, 
at which the bishop was much offended. 
Among the parishioners was a man equal to 
the emergency, “‘and he comes me to the 
bishop, and saith, ‘Why doth your lordship 
make so great a matter of the bell that 
lacketh his clapper? Here is a bell,’ said 
he, pointing to the pulpit, ‘ that hath lacked 
We have a 


| parson who getteth fifty pounds a year out of 


this benefice, yet we never see him.’” 
With grim humour Latimer continues his 
attack on the same evil in his celebrated 


Sermon on the Plough. “I will ask you a 
strange question—Who is the most diligent 
bishop and prelate in all England, that 
passeth all the rest in doing his office? I 
will tell you. It is the devil. You will 
never find him out of his diocese. He 
keepeth residence at all times. The prelates 
of England are /ords, not dabourers. Among 
all the pack of them that have cure the devil 
shall go for my money.” 

Respecting the diversion of religious 
teachers from their proper function Latimer 
asks—“‘ Should we have ministers of the 
Church to be comptrollers of the mint? Is 
that a meet office for a priest that hath the 
cure of souls? J would fain know who 
comptrolleth the devil at home at his parish 
while he comptrolleth the mint? Let the priest 
preach and the noblemen handle the temporal 
matters.” 

In Latimer’s condemnation the twin com- 
panion of the “unpreaching prelate” is the 
“ bribing judge.” 

With the parable of the unjust judge before 
him, the preacher asks, “ What meaneth this, 
that God borroweth this parable rather from 
a wicked judge than a good? Belike good 
judges were rare at that time, and trow ye 
that the devil hath been asleep ever since? 
| I tell you, my lords judges, if ye will consider 
| this matter well, ye should be more afraid of 
the poor widow than of the nobleman with 
all his friends and power. But nowadays 
|the judges are afraid to hear a poor man 
| against the rich, insomuch that they will 
| either pronounce against him, or so drive the 
poor man’s suit that he shall not be able to 
go through with it. JZ wish that of such a 
judge in England now we might have the skin 
hanged up. It were a goodly sign, the sign of 
the judge's skin. It should be a Lot's wife to 
all judges that follow after.” 

In the following ridiculous story Latimer 
holds up this plague of English justice to 
popular contempt. 

‘A good fellow on a time bade a friend to 
breakfast, and said, ‘If you will come you 
shall be welcome, but I tell you beforehand 
you shall have slender fare—one dish, and 
that is all.’ ‘What is that?’ said he. ‘A 
pudding and nothing else.’ ‘ Marry,’ said he, 
‘you cannot please me better, of all the 
meats that is for mine own tooth; you may 
draw me round the town with a pudding.’ 
These bribing magistrates and judges follow 
| gifts faster than the fellow would follow the 
| pudding.” 

Beyond anything that is necessary or pos- 
sible in these days of journalism, the Chris- 
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ship of the whole range of national life. The 


| tian pulpit of Latimer’s time exercised censor- | to a king 


pulpit was the one public voice, and the | 
preacher filled the office of Reviewer-General. | 


With pre-eminent power and _ consistency 
Latimer sustained that character, and his 
sermons are invaluable aids to the study of 
the period during which they were preached. 
The yeoman’s son, and the king’s preacher— 


he touched both extremes of society, and | 


remained through all his varying fortunes 


the patient and daring champion of the | 


people. 
tude.” 


** He had compassion on the multi- 
This reality of interest in his fellows 


was the secret of Latimer’s unprecedented | 
popularity, and the cause of deep enmity | 


among the classes whom he assailed. Com- 
plaints of the seditious tendency of his words 
were very common. Among his many allu- 
sions to these accusations the most character- 
istic is in a sermon before the court. ‘“I 
have offended God, grievously transgressing 
His laws; and but for His remedy and His 
mercy I would not look to be saved. But 
as for sedition, for aught I know, methinks / 
should not necd Christ, if I might so say ; for 
if I be clear ia anything, I am clear in 
this.” 

The following quotations, which suggest 
in one instance the spontaneousness, and in 
the other the directness of Latimer’s ministry, 
shall close these illustrations. ‘I coming 
riding in my way,” he says, in a sermon at 
Hampton Court, “and calling to remem- 


brance wherefore I was sent, that I must) 


preach, and preach before the king’s majesty, 
{ thought it meet to frame my preaching ac- 
cording toa king.” And what Latimer under- 
stood by framing his preaching “ according 


| saying, 
}and play the man: we shall this day, by the! 
grace of God, light such a candle in England | 


” may be gathered from the closing 


paragraph of his sixth sermon to the royal 
hearer. 

“Every man must labour. Yea, though 
he be a king yet must he labour, for I know 
of no man who hath greater labour than a 
king. What is his labour? To study God’s 
Book ; to see that there be no unpreaching 
prelates in his realm, nor bribing judges; to 
see to all estates, to provide for the poor, to 
see food good and cheap. Is not this a 
labour, trow ye? Thus if thou dost labour, 
exercising the works of thy vocation, thou 





|eatest the meat that God sends thee, and 


then it follows that thou art a blessed man 
in God’s favour, and it shall be well with thee 
in body and soul, for God provides for both. 
How shalt thou provide for thy soul? Go 
hear sermons. How for thy body? Labour 
in thy vocation, and then it shall be well with 
thee both here and in the world to come.” 
Venerable beyond Gescription must have 
been the spectacle of this honest, brave, much- 
suffering prelate as he stood prophet-like to 
declare the Word of the Lord. In his latter 
days he knew full well that “Smithfield 
groaned for him,” yet with rugged manfulness 
he spoke on his message, “ resolved to stand 
thereto to the fire.” His sermons were 
battles for anew and brighter England. Once, 
through coward fear of death, he wavered 
from uprightness, silencing his conscience to 
save his life. But what man could do to 
efface the stain he did, and Latimer’s voice 
spoke its last in the heroic and immortal 


“Be of good cheer, Master Ridley, 


S < 
cal 


as, I trust, shall never be put out.” 





AN 


W 


OLD HAUNT. 


E stand by the ruin while sunbeams are falling 
Through leaf-laden boughs on the mouldering stones 


And far in the forest the culver is calling 
A wandering mate in her soft summer tones. 


These dim aisles are haunted by faces departed, 
The place is as fair as in days that have been; 

But here we have roamed with companions true-hearted. 
The light of whose glances illumined the scene. 


There are bonds of affection that death cannot sever ; 
Ah, where are the dangers that love would not brave 

Just to kiss the sweet lips that are silenced for ever, 
And clasp the dear forms that lie cold in the grave? 
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But we hold not the treasures of 

life in our keeping ; 
We still must press onward, 

though sorely distress’d, 

Though fainting with anguish, 

and weary with weeping, 

Upheld by the promise of infinite 

rest. | 

! 
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One hath said, “ Cast your burdens on Me,” 

3 —and we lay them 
In tears at His feet with a passionate 

prayer ; 

Who shall stay the worn pilgrims if He will | 

rl not stay them, 
"4% Or bear with their weakness if He will not | 
\ mt bear ? | 
: | 

' 

| 


He will bring us at last to the goal of our longing, 
By paths that our loved ones have patiently trod, 
| We shall meet them again, where the angels are thronging 





The mansions of bliss in the presence of God. 
ARTHUR CLIVE. 
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HOW TO READ THE METAPHORS OF JESUS. 


By THE REv. J. RAWSON LUMBY, B.D., FELLow or St. CATHARINE’S COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 


II.—EARS TO HEAR. 


f &, the thoughtful reader of the Gospels 
there is much to reflect upon in the 
manner, as well as in the matter, of our 
Lord’s discourses. When He had once 
drawn attention to His mission, His teaching 
was very largely communicated in parables, 
insomuch that He Himself says (Mark iv. 
11) concerning His lessons: “ Unto them 
that are without” (that is, who are not 
among the few whom He called to be His 
disciples) “all these things are done in par- 
ables.” We have known the meaning of the 
Lord’s parables from our earliest youth, and 
therefore we readily fancy that the compre- 
hension of them was as perfect in those who 
first heard them as it is in ourselves. And 
besides this, because there happen to be a 
few parables in the Old Testament Scrip- 
tures, some of us consider that teaching by 
parables was a common method of giving 
instruction in our Lord’s day, and that the 
hearers, from much experience, could easily 
divine the hidden meaning which was con- 
cealed by such narratives. But a little 
reflection will show us that this was not so. 
Both St. Matthew and St. Mark open their 
account of our Lord’s parables with the 
parable of the sower; one which would now 


appear likely to occasion very little difficulty | 


to those who knew already that the Teacher 
to whom they were listening had com- 
menced His mission with a proclamation 
that the kingdom of heaven was at hand. 
But yet both evangelists have recorded that 
the explanation of this simple story was not 
patent even to those who had been most with 
Jesus. “And when He was alone,” writes 
St. Mark (iv. 10), “they that were about 
Him with the twelve asked Him of the 
parable.” And, indeed, the words 
which Christ closes this, the same with which 
He concludes so many of His parables, prove 
that He Himself was aware that a special 
preparation was required before men could 
grasp the meaning of His instruction. “He 
that hath ears to hear, let him hear,” shows us 
that there were likely, in the Lord’s opinion, 
to be many who were at present unable to 
hear His words in their true sense; nay, more, 
that from the circumstances of the times 
there were some to whom He did not wish 
all their meaning to be at once apparent. 
His manner seems very well set before us in 


with | 


this opening parable of the gospel series. 
He is the sower, and the ground over which 
His seed is to be scattered is of varied cha- 
racter—some hard and impenetrable, some 
shallow and thin, some choked with all kinds 
of over-growth, and with the rest some, re- 
presented by the minds of His disciples and 
more intimate companions, prepared in such 
wise that the seed falling thereon would 
have good chance of bringing forth fruit 
unto perfection. But with a full sense of all 
this, knowing thoroughly that the larger 
part of His hearers were to be likened to 
ground ill-prepared, and unsuitable for the 
sower’s pains, He yet, like the sower of whom 
He speaks, goes on scattering His seed 
broadcast on the hard trodden surface or in 
among the thorns, as if He took no heed of 
where the grain was falling. 

I. If, however, we study the state of the 
times when Christ came forward as a teacher, 
and the object which He aimed at accom- 
plishing before His crucifixion, we can readily 
discover one reason for the form in which 
His teaching was couched. He came before 
the Jewish world in a time when all vitality 
had died out of their religious services, and 
instead thereof had grown up a slavish round 

of ceremonial, which elevated the letter of 
| the Mosaic law with a superstitious reverence, 
| but ignored and frustrated the spirit thereof. 
| They taught for doctrines the command- 
|ments of men, and nothing more. At the 
| root of this corrupt system Christ desired to 
| strike a fatal blow. How did His wisdom 
}see best to attempt this? Had he com- 
menced a direct onslaught on the whole 
system at the first, He would, without doubt, 
have failed to obtain a hearing. Had He 
conveyed to them in so many words the 
lessons that they had rejected the prophets, 
|and were soon about to put Him to death, 
which are conveyed indirectly, but yet so 
that some of them could feel their drift, in 
such parables as the vineyard let out to 
husbandmen, not only would the instructors 
and guides of the Jewish people have been 
up in arms against him from the first, but 
the multitude would have shrunk from a 
teacher who was taking from them at a 
stroke all that made up such religious life as 
they possessed. They were constantly taugit 
that the traditional observances which were 
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multiplied around them were of the same | 


authority as the written word of the law, and 
these traditions occupied so much larger a 


share of their attention than did the true | 
Mosaic code, that if the one were suddenly | 


taken from them the other would almost cer- 
tainly fail to be preserved. In casting off tra- 
dition at once, there would have been serious 
risk that all that was rightly ascribed to Moses 
would have been cast off at the same time. 
And to guard against this it was that our 


while striving to pull down by slow degrees, 
yet was strengthening and edifying the whole 
religious thought and practice of His country- 
men, and so proving the truth of His own 
words that He had not come to destroy the 
law of Moses, but to fulfil it. He did not 


| desire to make a desert in the minds of men, 


Lord chose to frame. his admonitions in the | 


fashion of parable; thus, in mercy, letting it 
be true that in seeing they should see, and 
not perceive; and in hearing they should 
hear, but not understand. It was, so to 
speak, dealing with them as with children, 
before whom much instruction is set forth, 
but who are not expected to gather all the 
drift of what is told them, though not seldom 
the words will remain in which the teaching 
was conveyed, having been fixed by their 
striking form upon the tablets of the mind, 
and in after years the full significance will 
dawn on the more mature understanding, a 
significance which could not have been con- 
veyed to it when the teaching was first im- 
parted. So from Christ’s schooling by parables 
the Jews went away only partly enlightened, but 
yet with thoughts awakened by this object- 
lesson in religion, and in the breasts of many 
the first movement was made that should 


prepare them to cast off that yoke which | 
neither they nor their fathers had been able | 


to bear; but while escaping from such a 
bondage their minds, through the gradual 
working out of half-learnt lessons, might 
come to discern between the “ necessary 
things ” and the merely human elaborations, 


tion, their liberty might become the true 
freedom of the children of God, and not the 
license of those who have thrown away all 
law, and become, in an evil sense, a law unto 
themselves. ‘They would be like mariners 
who, in a dangerous voyage, had cast over 
all that was likely to be harmful to their 
sailing or perilous to their craft, but had still 
kept both rudder and compass, and so could 
make with confidence for the haven where 
they would be. In this way does Christ by 
His action enter a protest against such reform 
in spiritual things as begins with negations 
and simple demolition. A religious system 
is an integral part of every nation’s life, and 
cannot be safely removed without due pre- 
paration, that its place may be supplied by 
something higher. A mere negative course 
has no sanction from Christ’s action, who, 


and to call that peace. He knew what was in 
man, and that for his soul to be a blank, to 
have no object to venerate, begets not com- 
fort, but despair. 

II. He had also another reason for speak- 
ing to men in parables. He desired that in 
some sort they should wz their way to the 
kingdom of heaven. He would have them 
roused to a sense of the worth of what He 
set before them, that thus they might be 
brought to labour for it. He would make 
them think over His words, that they might 
duly value the truths which they contained. 
For this end He puts before them the words 
of a parable, and leaves them without one 
single hint of explanation. St. Matthew has, 
in the thirteenth chapter of his Gospel, 
grouped together a collection of seven par- 
ables ; but this is only done in the spirit of 
that evangelist, whose aim seems always to 
have been to preserve characteristic features 
of the teaching of Christ, whence comes that 
curious expression used by Papias of St. 
Matthew’s Gospel, where he calls the records 
of this evangelist Ady, oracles. After this 
fashion he has recorded the Sermon on the 
Mount with great fulness, and with the like 
object has put together, in one continuous 
order, several parables which no doubt were 
spoken on different occasions ; for to pour 
forth without explanation a multitude of such 


| teachings would be to confuse rather than 
and when they were able to bear emancipa- | 


to instruct, and instruction was the object of 
Jesus in His parables. We cannot doubt 
that in St. Mark we have a nearer repre- 
sentation of what took place on these occa- 
sions. The parable was spoken, and all 
that the Master saw fit to add was, “ He 
that hath ears to hear let him hear.” Then 
the multitude departed, some forgetting all, 
others carrying the story to their homes, 
conferring with one another, and propound- 
ing each to the other his idea of what had 
been the purport of the lesson they had 
heard. And when He was alone, St. Mark 
tells us His disciples came to Him and in- 
quired about the meaning of what had per- 
plexed them as well as the less familiar 
multitude. Have we not here our Lord 
working out in His practice what He has 
just been teaching in His parable? The 


seed has been cast forth broadcast over the 
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face of the field, on hard ground, on thorny 
ground, and on good ground alike; but in 
no case can seed untended bring fruit to 
perfection ; and in the spiritual sowing as in 
the natural sowing, those only shall reap in 
the end who give to the field the needful 
care and attention, the requisite clearing and 
softening which is perpetually required while 
the crop is in its growth. ‘‘ Let him hear” 
means let him seek to find out the true and 


full teaching of what I have just told him; | 


let him carry the words away, and as the 
homely story recurs again and again to his 
memory, let him question his heart what 
meaning the words have for him ; and thus 
shall he learn that he is a part of the field of 
God’s sowing, and shall be helped to dis- 
cover under which kind he may be ac- 
counted. Such a process would be of the 
nature which is described in that other 
parable which in this chapter is so closely 
connected with the first. Such a man would 
truly have been called into the kingdom of 
God, however lowly his position there might 
be; and the seed having taken root would 
be sure to grow, for the awakened mind 
would deepen the soil of the soul, and pluck 
up the thorns of the world’s allurements ; 
and though the operations should all be 
gradual and peaceful—yea, those of a grow- 
ing peace, so that he should sleep and rise 
night and day-—-yet the seed should grow, 
he would not know how, but in the end 
the fruit should be brought forth, and the 
harvest-time should come. ‘That such an 
awakening and such a quiet progress might 
be promoted in those who heard Him, by 
the work of the Spirit on the souls of those 
who received His veiled words, and wished 
to search out all the teachings which they 
contained, was another reason for which 
Christ used the parable as a great vehicle of 
His divine instructions. 

III. But there follows a third reason why 
Christ spake in parables, which, had we 
only been able to deduce it by reasoning, 
we should not at first have divined, though 
a consideration of the Scriptures of the Old 
Covenant—words out of which Christ chose 
to convey the lesson of which we speak— 
would have taught us this part also of the 
Divine method of dealing with mankind. 
We have used the imagery of the sown field 
to illustrate the former case ; we may con- 
tinue the same figure still. The seed may 


be sown—nay, we see in Christ's lively pic- 
ture of His own and all future Christian 
teaching that it is to be sown unsparingly— 
yet without pains bestowed after the sowing 


it shall come to no perfection. Unless the 
ground be cleansed and irrigated, the same 
sunshine which ministers fertility to the 
good ground shall harden the neglected plot 
into permanent barrenness. This Christ de- 
clares to be the law of His spiritual sowing 
(Mark iv. 11): “ Unto them that are with- 
out,” says He in His explanation to His 
disciples, “all these things are done in 
parables ; that seeing they may see, and not 
perceive ; and hearing they may hear, and not 
understand ; lest at any time they should be 
converted, and their sins should be forgiven 
them.” These words clearly can only apply 
to a portion of those to whom Jesus had 
spoken ; for by His exhortation to those who 
| had ears to hear that they should hear, He 
shows that there were some to whom He 
felt that His lessons would not be given in 
vain. But yet he knew that some would 
turn away unheeding from his figurative 
speech—would give no heed to the warnings 
which He set before them; and to such He 
declares that His message is one that is hid, 
and hid because they will give no labour of 
their own to its discovery. 

We have but to turn to the prophetic 





thus with his people in former ages, has 
required works as the signs of faith, and, 
where no such work was bestowed, has in 
the end confirmed the state of self-elected 
darkness. Isaiah came to a people with 
whom God was sorely displeased, and in 


heaven and earth to witness the grave neglect 
to which the Almighty had been subjected 
by His chosen people. “Hear, O heavens, 
and give ear, O earth: for the Lord hath 
| spoken, I have nourished and brought up 
children, and they have rebelled against me.” 
They are worse than the brute beasts in their 
perverse way. “ For the ox knoweth his owner 
and the ass his master’s crib: but Israel doth 
not know, my people doth not consider.” 
Yet after a solemn denunciation of the for- 
mality of their worship, such as our Lord 
might well have constantly made while en- 
gaged in His mission, He urges on the people 
true signs of repentance. “Bring no more 
vain oblations, but wash you, make you 
clean ; put away the evil of your doings from 
before mine eyes ; cease to do evil; learn to 
do well.” But when at last the message has. 
been wholly disregarded, and Isaiah is to be 
sent forth in more solemn wise to the rebel- 
lious people (Is. vi.), the words of the Lord 
are the words which Jesus now employs. 
“Go, make the heart of this people fat, and 








career of Isaiah to see that God has dealt | 


tones of the most earnest appeal called | 
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make their ears heavy, and shut their eyes ; | 
lest they sliould see with their eyes, and hear 
with their ears, and understand with their 
heart, and convert, and be healed.” 

It was therefore, in part at least, by way of 
judgment that Jesus did not put the bare 
and undisguised description of His kingdom 
before the Jews. He did not, however, wish 
to inflict upon them a judicial blinding ; but 
by offering to the eyes of their souls, the 
vision of which was sorely diseased, such a 
form of truth as might be attainable, if they 
would but show their desire to see, he put 
the chcice into their own power, and if there 
were those found who, clinging closely to 
their formalism, would persist in saying, “We | 
see,” His sentence in the end would be, 
“Your sin remaineth.” 

The parables of Jesus, then, were not 
a merely popular form of teaching, as is so 
often supposed, but a form adopted with a 
much more solemn and deep purpose. The 
whole of Christ’s conduct in this part of His 
teaching is a commentary on the language 
used of Him by St. John in the first chapter 
of his Gospel. He was a light shining in 
darkness, and the darkness comprehended it 
not. He was the true light which, coming | 
into the world, is for the enlightening of 
every man. But at the same time, He was 
in the world, and the world knew Him not. | 
He came unto His own, and His own re- 
ceived Him not; but as many as received 
Him to them gave He power to become the 
sons of God. ‘This was the character of the | 
kingdom of God, as set forth in Christ’s 
parables. Parables did not of necessity | 
render His doctrine more plain and intel- | 
ligible to all, but only to those who received 
Him, who welcomed the teaching, and felt 
that it supplied their need. Parables were 
modes of concealing or of revealing accord- 
ing to the condition and frame of mind of 
the hearers. To some the light might be | 
there, but to others, though it were shining | 
in their darkness, they beheld it not. See- 
ing, they did not see. 

And towards others, towards those who 
strove to penetrate the deeper meaning of 
the words of Jesus, there was a purpose of 
mercy in these veiled instructions. We read 
in this very chapter (Mark iv.) that the 
parables were given as Christ’s hearers were 
able to bear them. To have revealed all the 
nature of the kingdom at once would have | 
startled and perhaps paralyzed their efforts to 
attain unto it. So it was only to the dis- | 
ciples, when they were alone, that He ex- | 
pounded all things. They were to be His | 


| and were not to hide it under a bushel. For 


| lightened. 


heralds, they were to hand on the light when 
He was taken away. ‘They therefore must 
be instructed. They were to have the light, 


on the nations of the world to whom the 
gospel should in the end be preached, Christ 
did not impose the same discipline and tests 
which He had put upon the Jews, who ought 
to have been better prepared and more en- 
To the world who, after His 
death, should hear the gospel, there was 
nothing hid which should not hereafter be 
made manifest, nothing kept secret but that 
it should come abroad. The disciples were 
to be made ready to go forth into the world 
and preach the gospel to every creature. | 
3ut in the midst of all His explanation, the 
Lord lays the same injunction on His | 
apostles, “ He that hath ears to hear let him | 
hear.’ For them too, and so for all men| 
through all time, it shall be possible to seem 
to hear and yet not truly hear, to seem to} 
see, but have no true perception. And as if | 
to enforce more solemnly still His injunction | 
to labour after rightful hearing of God's | 
lessons, the Lord says that it shall be with | 
them as with all natural gifts. All-men start | 
in the world with certain powers, physical | 
and mental. Look at what occurs in the 
physical world, with which we are best 
acquainted, and on which we can make cur 
observations with more certainty. Of two 
men who start in life with equal strength of 
body, if the one by constant and regular 
employment of his powers keeps up a healthy 
condition, his strength does not wear out, 
but is confirmed and enlarged until he comes 
to the energy and powers of a perfect man ; 
while if in the other case the strength first 
given is seldom or never put to the test, it 
gradually becomes less and less, and when 
an appeal is, in a moment of trial, made to 
it, the discovery is made that instead of 
being safely locked up in a treasury ready for 
use in such a crisis, it has faded away and 
cannot be regained. So in the spiritual 
economy of God, “ He that hath” (and by 
use proves that he is conscious of his gift), 
“to him shall be given, while to him that” 
(in the time of trial is proved to be one that) 
“hath not, from him shall be taken even that 
which he seemeth to have.” 

Thus, whether the teaching of Christ come 
in mercy or in judgment, come to us veiled in 
a language of signs, or as to the disciples with 
explanation, that we may understand the mys- 
teries of the kingdom of God, for all cases our 
Lord’s oft-repeated admonition is needed— 
“ He that hath ears to hear let him hear.” 
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CHARITY. 


EARER than Hope, whose lofty purpose soars 
To heights celestial, bearing thence the keys 
That shall unlock the everlasting doors ; 
Stronger than Faith, whose swifter vision sees 
Revealed beyond God's ancient mysteries ; 


Yea more, and greater, lives the power sublime 
Of Charity, existing but to bless, 

Whose benedictions fall on every clime, 
Whose victories over sorrow and distress 
Are all begotten of sweet tenderness. 


Long since its presence crowned the simple faith 
Of one who welcomed angels unawares ; 

But since the world’s Redeemer bowed in death, 
Breathing forgiveness in His latest prayers, 
All love a nobler consecration bears ! 


The ages pass, for never yet becalmed 

Hath any life stood changeless through the years, 
And nations vanish, but their woe, embalmed 

Too oft with costly frankincense of tears, 

Into no dark oblivion disappears. 


But Charity immortal shall abide, 
Though none may need its ministrations there, 
And each dear service Love hath sanctified, 
Exalted thus heaven’s victories to share, 
The guerdon of immortal life shall wear ! 


} 
| God marks the evil, and around His throne 
| Angels of judgment on His counsel wait ; | 
| Yet justice guides not His decrees alone, 
| Still Charity—long suffering—doth abate 
| His holy wrath, or earth were desolate. 
| 
' 
| Still through the world its power delights to bring 
| Light unto those whom sin hath blinded long ; 

Where’er it moves glad wells of blessing spring, 
Its kindly nurture makes all weakness strong, | 
All sighs the preludes to diviner song. 


Oh, Love, whose fulness rules the joy of heaven, 
| Yet stoops redeeming to a world unblest, | 
| Let thy sweet influence live in souls forgiven, 
| Till answering only Love’s divine behest 
The world shall own thy sway, and be at rest! 
Soon shall the light of that fair dawn arise 
Wherein, as planets pale before the sun, 

The flowers of Faith, unmissed, shall close their eyes, 
Seeing the glory of fruition won ; 
And Hope shall pass away, its mission done: 


M. R. S. 





SUNDAY 
By F. E. 
FIRST EVENING. 


Opening Hymn: “ Thine for ever, God of love.”” Lesson: 
Psalm xci, Concluding Hymn: ‘ Now the day is over.” 


“ V HOSO dwelleth under the defence of | three children in the burning fiery furnace, | 


the Most High shall abide under the 
shadow of the Almighty.” 

The Bible is full of examples of God's 
untiring care of His people. He watches 
over them and helps them in times of prospe- 
rity, as well as in all their dangers and trials. 
If you turn to the history of Joseph in Poti- 
phar’s household, you will find it said that 
‘the Lord was with Joseph, and made all 
he did to prosper,” and if you read on to 
the account of his disgrace and imprison- 


| ment, you will see that even in prison “ the 


Lord was with Joseph, and showed him 
mercy, and gave him favour in the sight of 
the keeper of the prison.” He was with 
David all through his life: He took him 





EVENINGS WITH THE CHILDREN. | 


ARNOLD. 


| ‘from following the sheep, to be ruler over 
| ° 9 . | 
| Israel,” and He was with him and kept | 
| him wherever he went. He was with the 


and with Daniel in the lions’ den. He stood | 
by His martyr Stephen, to strengthen him in | 
the hour of death, and beside St. Paul in his~| 
trial before the Roman emperor, when he was | 
forsaken by all men. 

But it is not only in times of special 
danger that God takes care of His people. | 
Every hour of our life He is watching over || 
us and pouring His blessings upon us. Morn- | 
ing after morning, when we rise from our 
beds, we can say with David, “TI laid me down 
and slept, and rose up again, for the Lord 
sustained me.” | 





| 
| 
| 
| 


“ New every morning i . 
Our wakening a ing prove; 
rhrough sleep and darkness s at, | 
Restored to life and power and thought.” | 











| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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And when at night we kneel to say our | fulness by trying to please Him. ‘To those 
prayers, and think for a moment of all the | who have “‘set their love upon Him,” God 
pleasures and mercies of the day that is past, | has promised His ever-ready help. 

of our freedom from pain, of our safety from | If they are in trouble—whatever that 
danger, surely we shall feel that the Lord has | trouble may be, whether great or small—and 











been round about us all day long. 
Often and often we may forget Him and 


' call upon Him, He will hear them and answer 
ithem. He will be with them in their trouble, 


all His goodness to us; but God never for | as He was with His people of old, and will 


one moment forgets us. 
Edgehill, in the great “civil war” between 
King Charles I. and the Parliament, one of 
the generals commanding was old Sir Jacob 
Astley. His last prayer before the fight 
was, “QO Lord, thou knowest how busy I 
must be this day; if I forget thee, do not 
thou forget me.” And of this we may be 
sure, that nothing, neither danger nor trouble, 
neither life nor death, can separate us from 
the love of God which is in Christ Jesus our 
Lord. It is this certainty that God is with 
them in death as well as in life that has 
made Christians not afraid to die. 


There is a beautiful story told of Sir Walter | 
Raleigh’s half-brother, Sir Humphrey Gilbert, | 
The | 


on his last voyage home from America. 
sea was very rough, and one out of the three 
ships had already been lost. 
were left, the Golden Hind and the Sguirre/, 
kept close together, and those that were in 
the Golden Hind told afterwards how they 
had seen their leader, sitting in the stern of 
the little ship, with a book in his hand, and 
heard him cry out, as often as they came 
within hearing, “We are as near heaven by 
sea as by land;” and while they were still 
watching they suddenly saw the lights of the 
Squirrel go out, and that moment the little 
ship sank, never to be seen again. 

About one hundred and fifty years after 
Christ’s ascension, an aged Christian named 
Polycarp was brought to trial before the 
Roman governor, and condemned to death 
for his belief in Christ. At the last friends 


came to him and said, ‘ Only deny Christ, | 


only say that you will not serve Him, and 
you shall be set free.” But Polycarp an- 
swered, “Eighty and six years have I served 
my Lord, and He has never forsaken me ; 
how, then, shall I deny Him now?” And 
bravely and gladly the old man met his pain- 
ful death. 

Our Heavenly Father watches over each 
one of us with an unchanging love, and 
takes care even of those who seldom or never 
think of that love, or thank Him for it. 


knowing and feeling that He is their Father 
and the giver of all good, thank Him for all 
His mercies to them, and show their thank- 


The two that | 


But | 
how much more does He bless those who, | 


At the battle of | give them strength to bear and to do what- 


ever may come upon them, and He will give 
them the wonderful happiness of feeling that 
they are His, and that whatever happens to 
them they are “safe under His feathers.” 
| God is with you, and has been with you 
| ever since you were born. Pray to Him day 
| by day that He will still be with you, and 
| keep you from evil and from grieving His 
Holy Spirit; only do not forget to thank 
| Him for having thus blessed and helped you 
| already, for truly a “ joyful and pleasant 
| thing it is to be thankful.” 


| 


SECOND EVENING. 


Opening Hymn: “ Oft in danger, oft in woe.” Lesson: 


| Joshua vi, 1—21. Concluding Hymn: “ Now the day is over.” 


Never was any besieged city so wonder- 
| fully taken as this Jericho of which we have 
| just read. God had promised Joshua that 
| the city should be given into the hands of 
| the Israelites, but it was not by the power of 
man that the victory was to be gained. No 
| attack was to be made, no arms were to be 
used ; only the whole body of the people 
was to march in solemn procession round the 
city seven successive days. 

In front went seven priests blowing upon 
| trumpets, and behind them came the sacred 
| Ark of the Covenant, guarded both before 
and behind by soldiers, Six days the chil- 
dren of Israel rose up early in the morning 
and marched silently round the walled city, 
and then came back to the camp and waited 
there till the next day. Their hearts must 
have failed them as they beheld the walls— 
strong and firm as ever—and many of them 
must have wished to go and fight instead of 
marching silently round and round the city, 
yet they faithfully obeyed the commands of 
their leader Joshua. 

At daybreak on the seventh day they rose 
up, and again “ compassed” or went round 
the city as they had done before, only on 
this day they went round it seven times. Then 
as the priests blew upon the trumpets, Joshua 
cried out to the people, “ Shout, for the Lord 
hath given you the city,” and as they shouted 
the walls fell down flat, and the Israelites 
went up into the city and took it. 
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This wonderful fall of Jericho was meant 
to teach the children of Israel two lessons— 


| faith in God and patience. They saw plainly 


| does not always give success at the very first. | 





that it was not through any doing of theirs 
that the walls fell down, tor they had not 
struck a single blow ;—they saw that it was by 
the great power of God. But why did not 


God cause the walls to fall down the first | 
time the people marched round them? why | 


was the tiring march to be so often re- 
peated ? 

Perhaps it was to teach both them and us 
the need of Patience, and to show that God 


Faith and patience may be shown in working 
as well as in waiting. All the people who 
have done the most in the world have been 
those who have had this patience, and have 
gone on struggling and working in spite of 
difficulties, 
hopeless. 
Christopher Columbus, the great man who 
discovered America, is a fine example of what 
may be done by one who patiently waits and 


| works, trusting in God, and not giving up 


even when there are discouragements on 
every side. 

It was about four hundred years ago that the 
thought came into the mind of Christopher 
Columbus, an Italian sailor, that if only he 
were to sail far enough to the west he should 
find land to which no Europeans had ever 
been. There were many reasons for this 
belief of his; one of them was that he had 
sometimes picked up on the shore pieces of 
trees and shrubs unlike any he had ever seen 
in his own country, and once he had found a 
stick curiously carved by hand. 

The more Columbus thought and observed, 
the more certain he felt that there must be 
land somewhere in the far west. He told 
what he thought to others, but most of his 
hearers laughed at his fancies. 

His own town of Genoa refused to help 
him, and he was too poor to fit out a ship at 
his own expense. He did not lose heart, 
however ; he quietly waited and watched for 
a better opportunity, and meantime earned 
some money by drawing maps and charts. 
After some time he sent one of his brothers 
to our king Henry VII. to ask for help, and 
went himself to the King of Portugal, who 
for some years held out hopes of assistance, 
but at last dismissed him without doing any- 
thing for him. The unfortunate Columbus 
now turned to the King and Queen of Spain. 
In Queen Isabella Columbus found a true 
friend ; she listened with interest to his plans, 
and at last persuaded the king to give him 


when success seemed all but | 


the ships and men needful for the under- 
taking. Eight years passed before everything 
| was in readiness, but at last, in August, 1492, 
after twelve years’ weary waiting, he started 
on his voyage of discovery. 

For more than a month he sailed on and 
no land appeared. The sailors grew fright- 
ened, and refused to go on; they even | 
threatened to drown their leader. By firm- 
| ness and by encouraging words, however, 
Columbus persuaded them to go on a little 
farther. At last birds began to show them- 
selves, and soon afterwards the glad cry of 
“land” was heard. Then hope returned, 
and all the sailors praised the brave admiral 
who had discovered this new country. As 
for Columbus himself, he thought not of 
what he had done, but of what God had 
done for him, and as soon as he set foot upon 
the New World he knelt down and gave 
thanks to God who had guided him in safety 
to this new land. 

By-and-by Columbus learnt, from the dark- 
skinned natives who came flocking round 
him, that it was an island upon which he had 
anded, and that there were other and larger 
islands near. He sailed to some of these, 
and took possession of them for his master 
the King of Spain, and gave to some of them 
new names. 

The sailors were growing impatient to get 
back to Spain with the news of their grand 
discovery, so, leaving a few in charge of the 
islands, Columbus sailed home. 

He was received like a conqueror, and now 
he might fairly have thought that all his 
troubles were at an end, but indeed they 
were not. When he got back to the West 
Indies—as he called the islands he had dis- 
covered—he found that quarrels had broken 
out between the Spaniards and the Indians, 
and that things were not going on at all well. 
Then later some of his own countrymen 
grew jealous of him, and told the King of 
Spain that he was ruling the islands ill, and 
ought to be recalled. So Columbus, the 
great admiral and discoverer, was sent home, 
—a prisoner and in chains! ‘The captain 
pitied him, and would have taken off his 
chains, but Columbus said if his king had 
ordered him to wear them he would not have 
them taken off. He himself knew that he 
was innocent, but that the king could treat 
him so ill almost broke his heart. When the 
king saw him and heard: his story he was 
ashamed of the cruelty that had been shown 
him, and ordered him to be set at liberty, but 
he would not let him be the governor again. 
| Columbus did not murmur at this, only he 
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Columbus landing in the New World. 


begged that he might be allowed to under- 

take one more voyage, for he felt sure that 

there was yet more land to be discovered. 
The king, after some hesitation, consented, 





and Columbus set sail a fourth time; and it | 


was on this last voyage that he came to the 
mouth of the river Orinoco, and so discovered 
the great “ New World” of America. 

Broken in health, saddened by the faith- 
lessness of friends, worn out by all the labours 
of his untiring life, little knowing the honour 
in which his name would one day be held, 
Christopher Columbus returned to Spain to 

VIII. nus. 














die. But his work did not die; others fol- 
lowed where he had led the way ; the country 
was further explored; settlers from Spain 
and England went out, and America gradu- 
ally became the important part of the world 
it now is. And thus Columbus’ long patience 
at last met with its reward. 
We, too, like the children of Israel, like 
Columbus, need trust and patience. No 
good habit is formed all at once, no fault is 
overcome all at once. We struggle against 
some fault for weeks and months, and it 
seems as if we should never get the better of 
30 
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it. Like the walls of Jericho, it seems as if 
it would never yield. But do not let us lose 
patience, let us fight against it the more 
earnestly. Let us remember how the chil- 
dren of Israel were bidden to do more on the 
last day than they had done on any day 
before ; how they were told to march round 
the city, not once only, but seven times. 

For long we pray and fight and see no im- 
provement, but at last the victory comes, not 
by our own doing, but by the power of God, 
who ever blesses “patient continuance in 
well-doing.” 


THIRD EVENING. 


Opening Hymn: “ There’s not a tint that paints the rose.” 
Lesson 3 Acts iii. r—11. Concluding Hymn: “ Now the day 
1s over, 

Some of you may have seen that sad sight 
of a poor crippled man, sitting by the road- 
side, begging of the passers-by, and you can 
picture to yourselves the scene outside the 
gate of the Temple at Jerusalem. 

There lay a man who had been lame and 
helpless all his life long, and who was carried 
every morning to the gate of the Temple in 
the hope that some of those who went into 
the Temple to pray might, out of pity, give 
him something. 

It happened one day that the two apostles, 
Peter and John, went up together to the 
Temple ; the lame man did not know them, 
but he asked them, as he asked every passer- 
by, for money. They stopped, and, turning 
to him, said, “ Look on us ;” and the cripple, 
expecting to receive something from them, 
turned towards them. Then Peter said to him, 
“Silver and gold have I none, but such as I 
have give I thee.” And you know what a far 
more precious gift than silver or gold it was 
that he brought to him by the might of the 
Lord Jesus—the gift of health and strength, 
and the power of moving about and walking. 

Now I want you specially to notice those 
words of St. Peter’s, “ Such as I have give J 
thee,” because this evening we are going to 
talk a little about giving. Giving is a very 
good thing, and a very happy thing. Our 
Lord Jesus has said, “ It is more blessed to 
give than to receive,” and I will tell you one 
reason why it is more blessed :—because 
when we give we make some one else happy, 
and that is the best way of being happy our- 
selves. 

Then we have all of us received so much 
—had so much given to us—that we ought 
in our turn to be ready to give something to 
others. There is a verse in the Bible that 
says, “ Freely ye have received, freely give.” 





Only think of all the many good things that 
you receive every day of your lives—not only | 
food and clothing and health, but comforts | 
and pleasures of all sorts, and then I feel | 
sure you will wish to géve something, as well | 
as to receive. And if, as will sometimes | 
happen, you are called upon to give up 
something that you find it hard to give, that | 
costs you a great deal, then you may be glad | 
that you are able to’ give up something for 
the sake of Him who has given you all. | 

I dare say you have heard the beautiful | 
story of Sir Philip Sidney when he lay dying 
on the field of battle, giving the cup of water | 
to the soldier by his side, so I will tell you | 
another story, which is something like that, | 
and which perhaps you have not heard before. | 
More than twelve hundred years ago, when | 
great parts of Europe were still heathen, an 
Irish monk of the name of Columban left his 
native land, and crossed the seas to go and 
preach the gospel in one of the wildest 
and most ignorant parts of France. He met 
with many hardships, and was often in great 
want, but he minded none of these things 
so long as he was allowed freely to preach to 
the people among whom he lived. For a 
long time he was allowed to work on un- 
disturbed, and many of the people listened 
to his words and became Christians. But 
there lived then in that part of France a 
wicked queen named Brunehild, who hated 
the Christian missionary, and she stirred up 
her grandson, the King of Burgundy, to drive 
Columban out of the country, so he and his 
friends were forced to leave the places where 
they had worked and taught for twenty years. 
It happened once on their journey, as they 
were resting at a little town called Nantes, 
that as Columban stood praying in his cell 
there came a poor man to the window and 


begged for food. Now the travellers had 
with them only enough for one meal, and 
they had no hope of getting more for two 


days longer, yet Columban, knowing this, 
caused the food to be given to the beggar ; 
and when it was done he bade his friends 
not be discouraged, reminding them cheer- 
fully how in their worst distresses God had 
always provided for them. And hardly had 
he spoken the words when the door opened, 
and there came in the servant of a rich lady 
in the city, who brought plentiful stores of 
food and wine as a present from his mistress. 

So Columban did not suffer from the sacri- 
fice he had made ; but you see how willing he 
was to suffer—how cheerfully he gave up for 
the good of another. In this we ought all to try 
and be like Columban, and whatever we give, 
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| or give up, to do it cheerfully. | 


We must not | 


| give grudgingly, and because we cannot help | 


| it ; it is the cheerful giver that God loves. 
' this while that you have not got anything to | 
| give ; but, indeed, you are mistaken, for you 
| have all of you got something to give. Sup- 
| pose I tell you of two things, and leave you 
| to find out the rest for yourselves. 
You may not have money (though some of 
‘you are able to help a little in this way too), 
but what did St. Peter say? “Silver and 
‘gold have I none, but such as J have give J 
| thee.” Now, of the things that you have and 
can give to others here are two—Ac/p and 
happiness. No one is so poor that he cannot, 
if he will, give these. I cannot tell you of 
all the hundred ways in which you may give 
help to those around you—by doing little 
services for them, running messages, helping 
to amuse the younger ones. Sometimes you 
| will find it hard to go and help others when 
you want to be pleasing yourself; but, then, 
remember what I said of the happiness of 
| giving up something for Christ’s sake. 

And then, too, you have it in your power 
to give a great deal of happiness to other 
| people, by doing whatever you have to do 
| cheerfully, by gentle words, by little acts of 
kindness ; and if you are always on the watch 
to see how you may be giving to others, you 
will find out a great many new ways of doing 
it. You will feel for yourself what a happy 
thing it is to be able to give, and you will 
understand something of the meaning of 
those words of St. Paul—‘“ As poor, yet 
making many rich.” 


FOURTH EVENING. 


“Holy Bible, book divine.” Lesson: 


Opening Hymn: 
Concluding Hymn: “‘ Now the day is 


Psalm cxix, 89—113. 
over.” 

If you look at the long psalm from which 
the verses you have just read are taken, 
you will find that from beginning to end 
it is full of the praises of God’s Word. In 
|it the writer speaks of the love which he has | 
to God’s commandments or law. “O hew | 
I love Thy law!” he says in one verse ; “it 





‘and silver.” 


| 


Now perhaps some of you are thinking all | 





|a long business this was, and how costly 
‘is better unto me than thousands of gold | | books 1 must have been when to make a single 
A little farther on he says, | copy took so much labour. 


But now I wonder which of you can answer 
another question—What part of the Bible | 
was it that the writer of this Hundred and | 
Nineteenth Psalm knew so well and loved | 
so much? It could not have been the 
Gospels, or, indeed, any of the New Testa- 
ment, because all that is told us in the New 
Testament happened many hundred years 
after this psalm was written. Perhaps some 
of you know what part of the Bible was 
called “The Law ”—those first five books, 
Genesis, Exodus, Leviticus, Numbers, and 
Deuteronomy, which tell about the giving 
of the Law or Commandments from Mount 
Sinai, and of God’s making known His will 
to the Israelites through Moses. These five 
books were all the Bible that David had, or 
that the writer of this psalm had. They had 
not those parts of the Bible that we love the 
most—the stories of our Lord’s life on earth, 
of the wonderful works that He did, and of 
the parables that He told ; they had nothing 
of all this, and yet they could say of the 
little they had, “I will praise God because 
of His Word,” “Iam as glad of Thy Word 
as one that findeth great spoils.” 

By-and-by, all the psalms were collected, 
and all the writings of the prophets, and the 
Old Testament became such as we have it 
now, and the Jews used to read “ The Law 
and the Prophets ” in their synagogues every 
Sabbath Day, just as we read some of the 
Old Testament, and some of the New, in 
church, Sunday by Sunday. 

Then after our Lord’s ascension into 
heaven those four accounts of His life on 
earth, which we call the Gospels, were 
written, and those epistles or letters of the 
different apostles to Christians in all parts 
of the world, which you will find near 
the end of your Bible. It was some time, 
however, before all the books of the New 
Testament were collected into one volume, 
as we have them now. In the days of the 
first Christians, and, indeed, for long after- 
wards, the art of printing was not known, 
and every single copy of any book had to be 
written out by hand. You can fancy what 


The most com- 





|‘ How sweet are Thy words unto my taste ! | mon plan was to write out a single book of 
| yea, sweeter than honey to my mouth ;” and | the Bible—one of the Gospels, perhaps, or 
in the next verse but one we read—* Thy | the Acts of the Apostles—on a separate roll 
word is a lamp unto my feet, and a light | of parchment, and to sell each book by itself. 
| unto my paths.” Gradually, as Christianity began to spread 

Now, if 1 were to ask you what we mean | all over the world, a difficulty arose. The 
when we speak of “God’s Word,” you would | language in which the New Testament was 
answer, and quite rightly, “The Bible.” | first written was Greek ; but the people of 
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England, and France, and Germany did not 
understand Greek, so the Bible had to be 
translated for them—that is, put into a lan- 
guage which they could understand. 

There is a beautiful story of the translation 
of the Gospels into Anglo-Saxon, the language 
that used to be spoken in England long ago. 
This was the work of an aged monk named 
Bede, who lived about the year 7oo. He 
had nearly finished his translation of St. 
John’s Gospel, when he became too ill to 
write any more, and was obliged to dictate 
to one of his pupils. He was suffering very 
much ; but when one of his pupils said to 
him, “‘ Most dear master, there is still one 
chapter wanting. Do you think it trouble- 
some to be asked any more questions?” he 
answered, “It is no trouble. Take your pen, 
and write fast.” At last the boy said, “ Dear 
master, there is yet one sentence not written,” 
and he answered as before, “‘ Write quickly.” 
Soon after the boy said, “The sentence is 
now written,” and Bede replied, “It is well ; 
it is ended;” and then the good old man 
burst out into a hymn of praise—“ Glory be 
to the Father, and to the Son, and to the 
Holy Ghost ;” and so blessing God that He 
had allowed him to finish his work, he died 
calmly and thankfully. 

But centuries passed on; English people 
could no longer understand Bede’s transla- 
tion, nor could any but the priests and the 
learned men understand Latin, in which 
language the Bible used to be read in the 
churches. 

You have heard of Luther, the great 
German reformer. We are told how once, 
when he was a young man at the Uni- 
versity of Erfurt, he found in the library a 
Latin Bible. He opened it, and began to 
read. It came to him like a new book; 
parts of it he had heard read in church, but 
there was much, very much, that was wholly 
new to him. The reading of that Latin 
Bible in the college library left its mark upon 
Luther’s whole life; from that time he stu- 
died it with ever-growing attention, and one 
of the greatest of his works was translating 
the Bible into German, that all his country- 
men might be able to read it freely. 

It was about this same time that Bibles 
were first printed, and that our English Bible 
was translated. I cannot tell you now of all 
the sufferings undergone both by those who 
undertook to print the English Bible and by 
those who dared to read it ; but at last per- 
secution came to an end in England, and 
| people were allowed to read their Bibles as 
freely as they are now, though never were 








Bibles so plentiful as at present, and so 
within the reach of every one. 

A great society has been founded called 
the Bible Society, which has done much 
towards spreading the Word of God all over 
the world. It prints not only our English 
Bible, but also Bibles in nearly every known 
language. When you go to the great office 
of the Society, you see carved over the en- 
trance “ The Word of the Lord endureth for 
ever,” and in cases all round the room you 
see Bibles in German and Italian, Chinese 
and Arabic, and in many other languages 
whose names you would hardly know. This 
society is a great help to missionaries in their 
work ; for of course the first book out of 
which they teach their converts is the Bible, 
and for this purpose they must have the 
Bible in a language which the people can 
understand. 

One sometimes hears very beautiful ex- 
amples of the way in which these newly made 
Christians prize their Bibles. I remember 
reading of an Indian boy in North America 
who had had a Bible given him. It hap- 
pened once that when he was on a visit to 
some friends he forgot his Bible, and only 
discovered his loss when he was in his canoe 
rowing back across Lake Winnipeg to his 
home. He turned back at once, but the 
weather was rough, and for three days he 
was tossing about on the lake in his little 
boat, unable to get to shore. At the end of 
that time he managed to land and got back 
the precious book, from which he never 
again parted so long as he lived. I wonder 
whether all of us who have so many oppor- 
tunities of hearing and reading the Bible are 
as much in earnest about it as this poor 
Indian boy. 

In the Bible God tells us just what he 
would have us be—kind, humble, truthful, 
obedient ; and in it he sets before us the life 
of Him who was the perfect pattern, not only 
of grown people, but of children—our Lord 
Jesus Christ. 

Try and think, when you read the Bible, 
that in it God is speaking to you, and telling 
you what he would have you do and be. It 
is a good plan each morning to take some 
one verse, such as “ Be ye kind,” or “ Serv- 
ing the Lord,” or “Watch and pray,” and 
to try and bear it in mind all the day 
lang. 

Only remember that we cannot keep God’s 
commandments without His special help ; so 
day by day we have need to pray with the 
psalmist, “ Hold up my goings in Thy paths, 
that my footsteps slip not.” 
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I.—HOME NOTES. 
INTEMPERANCE AND THE LEGISLATURE. 


A SELECT Committee of the House of Lords, 
appointed about two years ago, has issued its 


report on the subject of intemperance, especially as ; 


affected by legislative action. The report contains 
many striking statistics and instructive statements of 
fact, and several important suggestions and recom- 
mendations, although in the latter respect it seems to 
us to fail somewhat through excess of caution, if not 
through positive timidity. During the last ten years 
the number of drinking places in this country has 
diminished to the extent of about six thousand. This 
is due to greater stringency in supervision and in the 
granting of licenses. 


OUR MONTHLY SURVEY. 


) trade in intoxicants. We have previously described 





But we are also informed that | 


public-house property has greatly risen in value during | 


the same period; the publican conducts his business 
in more showy premises and on a more extensive 
scale ; and in the United Kingdom there is one public- 
house to every two hundred and thirty-eight of the 
population. 
not is not very distinctly shown in the report, but the 
consumption of intoxicants, especially of wines, is 
much greater than formerly. It is noticed, however, 


that this increase finds its parallel in the case of many | 
other articles of luxury, notably in that of tea and | 


sugar. Within a period of ten years, the consump- 
tion of wine has increased no less than 143 per cent. ; 


that of malt, 38 per cent.; and that of spirits, 36} per | 


cent. The increase in the quantity of sugar consumed 
is 146 per cent., and of tea 67 per cent. in the same 
period. Statistics of drunkenness must be received 
with caution, as they are in many ways liable to mis- 
lead. We fear, however, that there is no evading the 
conclusion from the facts supplied by the report that 
in some quarters this vice has become more common 
in recent years. The convictions for drunkenness 


were 88,361 in 1860; in 1876 they were 203,789! | 


The figures, explain them as we may, point to some 
painful inferences. It is noted that the expenditure 
on drink has increased chiefly in the great manufac- 
turing and mining districts, and it is evidently con- 


i nected with the rise in wages, placing means in 


people’s hands which they have not known how to 


use, and also with the unwholesomeness of dwelling | 
A low physical | 


houses and places of employment. 
condition has a fearful power of intensifying the 
craving for strong drink, With regard to remedies, 


Whether drunkenness has increased or | 


the report suggests some further limitations of the | 


Sunday traffic, and expresses the conviction that 
public opinion, although not yet ripe for the total 
closing of drinking-places on Sundays, seems to be 
advancing in that direction. Perhaps the most im- 
portant recommendation of the committee is that 
power should be granted by the Legislature to local 
and municipal authorities to adopt, with some modifi- 
cations, “the Gothenburg system” of dealing with 


the salient features of this system in these pages. It 
is essentially a plan for taking the liquor trade out of 
the hands of publicans, and conducting it so that the 
agents shall have no personal interest in disposing of 
drink. The liquor trade of a town is to be bought up 
and placed in the hands of the municipal authorities, 
and the profits derived from it are to be devoted to 
the reduction of the rates. It is understood that in 
the event of this recommendation becoming law, 
Birmingham is prepared to try the experiment. We 
trust that the report will lead to some further bene- 
ficial legislation with regard to this stupendous 
national vice. 


HOME FOR FOREIGN GOVERNESSES. 


An institution which we trust will prove a great 

boon to many of the young ladies who come over 
from the Continent, especially from France and Ger- 
many, to follow the vocation of teaching in this 
country, has been opened in Powis Terrace, West- 
bourne Park, Bayswater. It is designated a ‘‘ Home 
and Club for Foreign Governesses,’’ and is intended 
to afford to governesses on their first arrival in 
England, or when temporarily without situations, 
| respectable and comfortable lodgings, and to serve 
as a place of meeting and resort for them on other 
occasions. The institution has been started at the 
| instance and by the efforts of the Rev. Pontet-de-la- 
| Harpe, pastor of the French Protestant Church at 
Bayswater, who has secured the co-operation of an 
influential committee. At the opening meeting, 
| which was lately held, the Earl of Harrowby pre- 
| Sided; and in the course of the proceedings, M. De- 
| la-Harpe said that he had received numerous letters 
from abroad, both from societies interested in go- 
| vernesses and from private individuals, which left no 
| doubt upon his mind that this agency was a move in 
| the right direction, a thing much needed, which was 
greeted with joy by parents, pastors, and by go- 
vernesses themselves. We trust that the existence 
of such an institution will become widely known 
among the class for whom it is intended, and that it 
will be so conducted as to secure warm appreciation 
and support. 


THE FRIEND OF *‘OUR CANAL POPULATION.” 


We are very glad to observe that, under the presi- 
| dency of Lord Aberdare, a fund is being raised on 
behalf of Mr. George Smith, of Coalville, Leicester, 
in order to enable him to prosecute his important 
labours on behalf of our canal population. For many 
years Mr. Smith has devoted himself with intense 
and self-sacrificing enthusiasm to practical efforts on 
behalf of some of the most helpless, ignorant, and 
unfortunate sections of our working people. He 


| laboured so persistently, and appealed so effectively 
| for the children and women employed in brickyards, 


| with whose sorrows, miseries, and hardships he had 
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made himself familiar, that in 1871 he secured the 
passing of the Brickyards Act, which has, we believe, 
done much to remedy the scandalous state of things 
which he unveiled to public gaze. Now he has been 
striving with equal zeal to ameliorate the condition 
of the people, especially the women and children, 
whose lives are spent chiefly on the twenty-five thou- 
sand boats which convey our merchandise along the 
canal and river roads of the country, four thousand 
seven hundred and ten miles in length. In his pam- 


phlet, published in 1875, Mr. Smith made the start- | 


ling declaration that “ there are in this country over 
one hundred thousand men, women, and children, 
living and floating on our rivers and canals, in a state 
of wretchedness, misery, immorality, and cruelty, and 
evil training that carries peril with it.” Public atten- 
tion was aroused, and writers in newspapers and 
periodicals urged the necessity of dealing with this 
great blot upon our Christian civilisation. One con- 
sequence was the passing of the Canal Boats Act, 
which came into operation a few months ago. It is 
feared that the operation of this Act is not so efficient 
as is to be desired, and that means of enforcing it are 
wanted which are not provided. It is obvious that, 
under any circumstances, the active philanthropy and 
large experience of Mr. George Smith would find 
ample scope in the continuous prosecution of personal 
efforts for the welfare of a class whose true and ca- 
pable friend he has proved himself to be. We should 
have thought that he might fitly have been appointed 
to a Government inspectorship under the Canal Boats 
Act; but, in the absence of such an appointment, the 
public who sympathize with his work, and who can 
appreciate the importance of its being continued, can 
supply the necessary means, Mr. Smith has, we be- 
lieve, entirely thrown away his worldly resources and 
opportunities for the sake of this truly Christian care 
for these heathen in our own land, It would be an 
evil day for our country should it ever cease to give 
birth to men of Mr. Smith’s self-forgetful passion for 
‘‘ the ignorant and out-of-the-way,” and scarcely less 


evil would it be if we should ever fail of men and | 


women who deem it to be their joy and privilege to 
join in doing substantial honour to such men. We 
shall be exceedingly glad to convey our readers’ con- 
tributions to the fund. 


COFFEE-TAVERNS AND COMMON-SENSE. 


The Coffee-Tavern Movement continues to make 
progress, and we note with satisfaction very frequent 
reports of the opening of new places of business for 
the carrying on of this important social reform. Now 
that it has been practically demonstrated that a really 
well-conducted coffee public-house in a populous 
neighbourhood will pay from ten to fifteen per cent. on 
the capital invested, after the working expenses have 
been met, there need be no fear of the work being 
abandoned. The danger is rather the other way; it 
may be entered upon too exclusively with a view to 
large profits, and the grasping, money-grubbing spirit 
may lead, as it often does, to its own confusion and 
defeat. We were glad to notice, therefore, a wise 


| 








word of caution which the Earl of Shaftesbury lately 
spoke upon this subject on the occasion of the open- 
ing of a coffee-tavern in Brixton. His lordship men- 
tioned that, when recently visiting a coffee-tavern in 
another part of London, he had overheard a working 
man say that the coffee supplied in that establishment 
was not fit to drink. This statement his lordship, on 
testing it by personal trial, found to be strictly true; 
and he very properly remarked that “it was quite ridi- 
culous to expect working men to come to these taverns | 
when they were treated in that manner.” Mr. Glad--| 
stone, in speaking at the opening of another coffce- | 
tavern just lately, also made some excellent observa- | 
tions which deserve to be borne in mind and acted 

upon. With reference to the particular enterprise 

which he assisted by his presence, Mr. Gladstone said 

that “whilst thoroughly approving of the erection of 

a mission-hall, he hoped that it would be kept per- 

fectly distinct from the coffee-tavern, and that the 

persons who frequented the latter would not be 

expected to attach themselves to the former.” Coffee 

is sometimes regarded as a mere bait to the gospel. | 
This is wrong, except where it is given away. Fifteen 

per cent. and baits to the gospel do not go well to-| 
gether. He also insisted that the recognition of the | 
self-supporting principle was vital to the success of 

these institutions, and added that “the management | 
should as far as possible be placed in the hands of | 
working men themselves, for nothing had wrought | 
with such healthy effect upon this class as the intro- 
duction of the principle of co-operation in the supply 
of necessary wants.’’ Co-operation, he observed, 
secured economy, developed manliness of character, 
promoted the.formation of true habit of business, and 
tended to the creation of sound pubiic opinion. 





II.—GLANCES ABROAD. 


SUFFERING AND WRONG IN EGYPT. 





Much as we may sympathize with individual 
holders of Egyptian Bonds—people who without | 
knowing much about the matter have simply acted 
on the advice of ‘‘men of business” in making an 
investment which promised a large return—it is high 
time that this country generally opened its eyes to | 
the real sufferers from the unsatisfactory sfate of | 
Egyptian affairs, and bestowed compassion where it 
is most truly needed, that is, upon the poor fellaheen, 
or peasantry of Egypt. For some months past these| 
poor people, inhabiting the villages along the borders | 
of the Nile, have been suffering from famine. The| 
scenes witnessed by travellers who have been among | 
them are appalling. Correspondents describe men, |} 
women, and children as wasted to mere skin and|}| 
bone ; some of them crawling among the fields to find | | 
a few roots, or anything which may allay the fierce || 
pangs of starvation; others of them reduced below | 
the possibility of even such efforts, and lying by the i] 
wayside or in their huts waiting for death. There || 
is reason to believe that thousands have perished | 
miserably, The immediate cause of this state of |} 
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extravagant, corrupt, and luxurious administration. It 
was hoped by many that the appointment of two 
ministers, by England and France respectively, at 
‘the seat of government, for the purpose of reforming 
the financial arrangements of the country, would have 
| had the effect among other things of introducing a 
more just and merciful system of taxation. But now 
we hear that the Khedive has grown impatient of the 
check thus imposed upon his despotism, and he has 





should be arrested in his career, the old recklessness 
and folly will doubtless again run riot. 
speakably sad to think that the rural population of 





| world—a country within easy reach of all the beneficent 
janfluences of the highest forms of civilisation, and 
capable of almost incalculable development—should 
thus be trodden into the dust in order to minister to 
) the luxury and vice of a capricious tyrant and a mass 





| 
| 
| |- scrupulous officials. 


of self-seeking officials. The fellaheen of Egypt do 


|| not seek to improve their material condition, because 


| every incentive to improvement is denied them. They 
|| know that any accumulation of property or addition 
|| to their means of subsistence will only serve as an 
| additional prize for the relentless exactions of the 
tax-gatherer and for the greedy peculations of un- 


iniquity, ‘‘ dressed in brief authority,’’—curses the 
\|-earth, and transforms what might be, in its fertility 
|| and beauty, ‘‘a garden of the Lord,” into a wilder- 
ness and a home of suffering and lamentation. 


FACTORY WOMEN AND CHILDREN IN INDIA, 


| Lord Shaftesbury lately called the attention of the 
| House of Lords toa subject upon which he has a 


| 
| which there is pressing need for the interposition of 


| pre-eminent right to be heard, and with regard to 


women and children in the cotton factories of British 
| India. More than forty years have passed since the 
|-advocacy of Lord Shaftesbury was one of the main 
|| instrumentalities in securing the legislative supervision 
| of the labour of women and children in the factories 
of this country, a supervision which jhas corrected 
| crying evils and cruelties, and has been fraught with 
| most beneficent results. With a zealous and practical 
philanthropy, which the lapse of all these years has 
jmot availed to diminish, Lord Shaftesbury has es- 
| poused the cause of some of the weak and oppressed 
|-of our fellow-subjects in India. Happily the par- 
| ticular evil for which a remedy is sought is for the 


| present confined within comparatively narrow limits, 





the whole population employed in Indian cotton 
factories being estimated at not more than 40,000. 
It was wisely urged that this was an argument for 
‘dealing with the subject at once, before the extension 
of this kind of labour should render the task of the 
correction and supervision of abuses more difficult 
and formidable. The hours of labour, it appears, are 








Thus, evil—human passion and | 


the Legislature; we refer to the employment of } 


‘things is the failure of last year’s crops, but the real la great deal too long; the work is done in a stifling 
source of the misery is the grinding taxation by an | 


dismissed his European advisers; and, unless he 
It is un- | 
ment to the consideration and promotion of a bill 


one of the most splendidly fertile countries in the | 
| a native Hindoo gentleman engaged in manufacture. 


| 





atmosphere, and owing to the want of proper sheath- 
ing for the machinery, the workers are exposed to 
frequent and sometimes fatal injury. These mischiefs 
no doubt affect all the operatives; but they bear with 
special hardship upon women, who are often nothing 
more than slaves to idle husbands, who live out of 
their labour, and still more upon children of tender 
years, concerning whom the law at present imposes 
no restriction with respect to working hours. We 
are glad to notice that Lord Cranbrook, the Secretary 
of State for India, substantially admitted the correct- 
ness of Lord Shaftesbury’s complaints and the need 
of remedial measures, and also pledged the Govern- 


upon the subject, which embodied the suggestions of 


THE FLOODS IN HUNGARY. 





General sympathy has been felt in this and other | 
countries for the sufferers from the terrible floods | 
which have lately occurred in Hungary. The de- 
struction of the ancient and busy city of Szegedin, 
which was overwhelmed by the rising waters of the 
Theiss River at midnight on the 12th of March, was 
the crowning event of a series of catastrophes, which 
had been occurring during the preceding weeks in 
the districts traversed by the same river. In two 
communities about nine hundred houses were swept 
away, and between five and six thousand persons 
were rendered homeless; most of them have lost all 
they possessed. In another case about fifteen hun- 
dred houses were destroyed by the same cause, and 
the greater part of nearly ten thousand inhabitants 
had to flee for their lives, leaving their property behind 
them buried in the waters. Then came the terrible 
inundation of Szegedin, by which upwards of six 
thousand houses were laid in ruins, and a population 
of more than seventy thousand persons was at once 
reduced to the extremity of distress. The number of 
lives absolutely lost in the catastrophe will, perhaps, 
never be exactly known. It is hoped, however, that it 
is not so large as was at first reported. The calamity 
has called forth energetic measures of relief in Austria 
and Hungary, and liberal gifts for the alleviation of the 
sufferers have been sent from England by means of the 
Mansion House fund, which, when we write, amounts 
to more than £12,000. The cause of the floods was 
the sudden melting of the vast accumulation of snow 
in the mountains, an event which perhaps could 
scarcely have been calculated beforehand, but the 
effects of which no doubt will be, as far as possible, 
provided against in future. 


THE POPE AND PROTESTANTISM IN ROME, 


‘The Pope is troubled by the increase and activity 
of Protestant teaching in Rome, and has set forth, in 
a recently published letter, both the grounds of his 
complaint and the nature of the remedy which he 
would like to apply. He especially laments that the 
education of youth “ without the beneficent influence 
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of the Church,” should prevail to so large an extent, 
and considers that the Italian Government have been 
deeply blameworthy for not having taken ‘into the 
slightest account the very special conditions and 
character with which Rome is invested in the.eyes of 
all, as being the seat of the Vicar of Christ and the 
centre of Catholicism,” and for having accordingly 
opened here also the door of the most ample liberty to 
error. The Pope mourns that ‘‘ within these august 
walls, where before no other teaching was set forth 
than that, most pure, willed by the Church, now, 
instead, the Catholic catechism is scarcely tole- 
rated for a few hours in the public schools, while 
in those opened and supported by Protestants, 
the tender minds of boys and girls are imbued with 
wicked doctrines in conformity with the heterodox 
spirit of those who teach them.” The Pope proceeds 
to note “how badly even in this respect the dignity 
and liberty of the Roman Pontiff have been provided 
for since the dominion of his States was taken from 
him,” and adds: ‘In fact, our condition is such 
that we are even constrained to see error, under the 
protection of the public laws, free to establish its 
cathedra without our being permitted to use effica- 
cious means to silence it.” THe insists that in ‘the 
Holy City” the “religion of Christ ought to reign 
sovereign and mistress, and the universal teacher of 
the faith, the vindicator of Christian morality, ought 
to have free power to close all access against impiety 
and to maintain the purity of Catholic teaching.” 
These are instructive sentences. They are consistent 
with the doctrines and assumptions which have been 
maintained by the Papacy for so many centuries, and 
which have drenched the earth with the blood of 
tens of thousands of martyrs. ‘‘ Can the Ethiopian 
change his skin?” Happily, the Pope has no power 
to purge ‘“‘ The Holy City” of heresy, and the light 
of truth and of religious freedom will continue to 
penetrate even the dark shadows of the Vatican. 


III.—MISSION JOTTINGS. 
AN IMPORTANT CORRECTION. 


Some months ago we assisted in giving currency to 
a report with regard to one of the mission stations in 
India, connected with the Society for the Propaga- 
tion of the Gospel, which had, as we are now glad to 
learn, very slight foundation in fact. The report 
alluded to was that a congregation of five hundred 
native Christians who had been under ritualistic train- 
ing had gone over in a body to the Church of Rome. 
A correspondent has been kind enough to forward to 
us a copy of the following letter which has appeared 
elsewhere, and which we feel it our duty to reproduce 
here. The writer is the late Rev. W. T. Bullock, 
whose lamented death we noticed last month. Mr. 
Bullock writes :— 

‘« If the propagators of the report which you men- 
tion have been, as they say, ‘saddened’ by it, they 
will doubtless be comforted to learn that the report is 
contrary to fact. It appears to have originated in the 
sanguine temper of a Roman Catholic editor in India. 





The fact is that a Roman Catholic bishop ‘ visited’ a 
district where there were five hundred Christians left 
in the charge of native ministers connected with the 
S. P. G., and it was stated that he had converted the 
five hundred. Our missionary, the Rev. J. Taylor, 
went from another part of the diocese to ascertain the 
truth, and spent three months in going up and down 
the district, and seeing personally the native Christians 
and their heathen neighbours. He reports as the result 
of his visit that about sixteen Christians, formerly con- 
nected with the S. P. G., have been taken into the 
pay of the R. C. bishop, that four hundred and eighty- 
four of the Christians remain faithful to the Church 
of England, and that he received many hundreds of 
applications from unbaptized (but not uninstructed) 
natives for admission into the Church. Out of these 
candidates he selected one thousand two hundred 
whom he judged best prepared and baptized them, 
so that the mission now numbers one thousand six 
hundred and eighty-four Christians in connection with 
the Church of England. ~ 

“There are two morals to be drawn from this by 
members of the Church of England. 1. Not to listen 
too credulously to slanders against missions—espe- 
cially those of their own Church. 2. To strive with 
all their energy to increase the number of mission- 
aries. Had not five hundred Christians been left 
through dearth of missionaries without any European 
teacher, they would never have been made the sub- 
ject of this untrue report; perhaps they would not 
have received a visit from the Roman bishop.” 


CHRISTIANITY AND PRISONS IN JAPAN. 


A curious and encouraging instance of the spread 
of Christian influences in Japan is afforded by the 
account of a recent visit to a Japanese prison at 
Okayama, by a missionary connected with the 
American Mission Board. Dr. Berry, also an agent 
of that Board, visited the prisons of the Japanese 
Empire in 1875, and he made a report upon their 
condition to the Government of Japan. His report 
embodied a chapter on the value of Christianity a> a 
reformatory agency; it was printed by the Govern- 
ment and sent to all the prisons of the land. From 
the descriptive account of the recent visit to which we 
have referred, it appears that Dr. Berry’s report has 
had a very practical influence. In the prison visited 
at any rate many humane regulations and arrange- 
ments have been introduced which were unknown in 
former times. A striking evidence of this was 
afforded by the sick list; for, whereas when Dr. 
Berry visited the prisons three years ago he found 
from thirty to fifty, and in one case sixty per cent. of 
the inmates in the prison hospitals, it was noted that 
at Okayama, on the occasion of this latest inspection, 
only seventeen prisoners out of seven hundred were on 
the sick list. The discipline was altogether a great 
deal more merciful. It appears that many of the 
prisoners— although what proportion we are not 
informed—are detained for political reasons, and are 
men of influence in their own provinces, and it is be- 
lieved that they may become on their release important 
helpers in preparing the way for missionary labours 
among their countrymen. In any case, it is pleasing 
to know that the gracious, beneficent influences of 
Christianity are thus making themselves felt even so 
far away as Japan, among ‘those who arein bonds.” 
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THE ROYAL GIANT-KILLER. 


By JOHN MACGREGOR, M.A, 


I. 


“ DELOVED” is the expressive meaning 

of the name given to a brave shep- 
herd boy who grew up to be a national hero, 
a prophet, and a poet, whose psalms, now 


printed in two hundred languages, are com- | 


fort and delight to many millions all over the 
world—David, the second King of Israel, 
the ancestor of Christ. 
himself calleth him Lord ; and whence is he 
then his son ?” (Mark xii. 37). 

To write David’s history is not our purpose 
now, but to note some incidents in his bril- 
liant career where modern research and dis- 
covery throw vivid light upon ancient Scrip- 
ture teaching, and give radiant colour to the 
strong outlines of our Bible stories. 

Twenty years ago I used to walk in very 
early morning through the dark, narrow, 
muddy streets in the centre of London, and, 
among other strange things to be seen only 
then, were the hundreds of shegp struggling, 
seething, panting, after long, weary hours of 
night-march to their goal in Smithfield, half 
worried all the time by dogs and half mad- 
dened by men. 

Who that has seen the sheep flocks on a 
heather-hill in Cumberland, Shetland, or 
Wales, or in Norway, or in Greece, can fail to 
notice how very different are the sheep and 
the shepherds there? Who that has seen 
the flocks in Asia or in Africa will not recol- 
lect how much more calm, and yet more in- 
teresting and suggestive, is the Eastern mode 


of shepherd’s life, where whole tribes of | 


people move and camp from month to month 
entirely because of their flocks ? 

The sheep is to be found all over the 
world, and is more generally known than any 
other animal; and the Scripture allusions to 
sheep are intensely solemn, far-reaching, 
instructive, and practical. While the first 


book of the Bible tells us “ God will provide | 


Himself a lamb” (Gen. xxii. 8), the last chap- 
ter of the Bible has the gracious words, “ And 
he shewed me a pure river of water of life, 
clear as crystal, proceeding out of the throne 
of God and of the Lamb” (Rev. xxii. 1). 
Midway between these suggestive announce- 
ments we have that short gospel from the 


“David therefore | 


The old history of the Jews is interwoven 

with repeated allusions to sheep. In Genesis 
xlvi. 34 we find Joseph saying, “ every shep- 
herd is an abomination to the Egyptians,” 
and it was on this account that the Israelites 
had their separate dwelling in the land of 
Goshen, for God’s people from earliest times 
were despised because they loved sheep and 
shepherds. Moses kept sheep in Midian 
(Exod. iii. 1), and long afterwards young 
David, who lived almost a thousand years 
before Christ, although he was of royal 
descent through Boaz (Ruth iv. 13), was not 
demeaned by carrying the pastoral staff of a 
shepherd’s boy (1 Sam. xvil. 40). 
| The staff of Eastern lands is about four 
feet and a half in length. It is not handled 
by the top, as our walking-sticks, but is 
grasped, usually by one hand, about a foot 
from the top, or, in difficult times, it is 
grasped by both hands farther down, some- 
what as an alpenstock is handled in Switzer- 
land. Fig. 1 shows the upper part of a staff 
I brought from Palestine thirty years ago, 
and on the top is carved a snake’s head, 
while the rest of the stick is ornamented by 
alternate spiral bands, which are made in this 
manner. 

A strip of the natural bark of the staff 
(about an inch broad) is cut in a spiral band. 
Then the staff is placed in the smoke of wood- 
fire until all its surface (partly bark, partly 
exposed wood) is blackened by the smoke. 

Next, the bark still remaining on the staff 

| is stripped off, and, as will be readily under- 

stood, the result is to leave a black spiral 
“band” in the part that was first smoked, 
and a white band in the part which was 
protected from the smoke while the bark was 
upon it, 

This striped staff may be what is alluded 
to in Zechariah xi. 7 and 14 as “‘ bands” or 

* binders.” But some one greater than any 
|man once used a “staff,” for in the story of 
Gideon we are told: “Then the angel of 
the Lord put forth the end of his staff that 
' was in his hand, and touched the flesh and 
|the unleavened cakes, and there rose up 
fire out of the rock” (Judges vi. 21). The 








preacher of repentance, whose surplice was a | emphatic reference to the “rod” and the 
coat of camel’s-hair—“ Behold the Lamb of | “staff” in the twenty-third Psalm naturally 
God, which taketh away the sin of the world” | suggests that the shepherd king had a purpose 
(John i. 29). | in his words. 

VIII. n.s. 31 
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The “rod” of Moses is mentioned in 
Exodus iv., and Aaron’s rod in Exodus vii. 
| The Septuagint Greek seems to show that in 





Fig. 1. Fig. 2. 





|the combination of the words for “rod” and 
|« staff” David in his psalm meant to say that 
| the Shepherd of Israel, the Lord Jesus Him- 
| self, by His rule, correction, and chastisement, 
'no less than by His guidance, support, and 
| defence, can “comfort” His sheep. This is 
a very precious assurance to those who come 
“under the rod” which numbers them among 
his flock (Lev. xxvii. 32). 
| Another kind of staff I found in Palestine 
| had a goat’s head and horns carved on the 
| top, as in Fig. 2; and doubtless the image or 
carving on the staff in ancient times was 
‘meant to be significant. The Romanists, 
however, in their faulty Latin translation, 
make the words which in our version are pro- 
perly rendered “leaning upon the top of his 
staff” (Heb. xi. 21) to mean “ worshipping 
the top of his staff,” and so they endeavour 
to screw out a feeble sanction of at least 
antique idolatry. 
| The shepherd’s dress in the East is some- 
times almost a portable house, being formed of 
‘thick skins, with the hair or wool worn inside 
and the sturdy leather outwards, to resist the 
| baking hot sun by day and the cold and wet 
at night. A sketch of one of these is seen 
at Fig. 3. 

We shall consider farther on the shepherd’s 
defensive weapons, his playthings, and his 
music, but now let us look again at his sheep. 








The sheep are kept for their wool, their milk, 
and their mutton. In northern Greece and 
other places where the large flat tails of 
sheep are prized as luxuries, one sees whole 
flocks in which every sheep has a two-wheeled 
carriage attached to it by little shafts, and on 
this strange appendage lies the sheep’s enor- 
mous tail, which is carefully swelled up by 
the process to many pounds in weight. 

The broad-tailed sheep in Palestine are 
mentioned by Aristotle two thousand years 
ago, and this form of tail is alluded to in Le- 
viticus iii. 9, and vii. 3. A similar arrange- 
ment for “ tail-culture” is still used at the 
Cape of Good Hope, not far from the scene 
of the Zulu war. 

Sheep and goats in the East are not so 
readily distinguished from each other as 
those we see in England. Some sheep in 
the East have curled wool, others have it 
straight, like goat’s hair. Some of the sheep 
are horned and others are not. 

The goats, again, often have curled hair, 
and so these are very like sheep. Moreover, 
the sheep and the goats are constantly mixed 
together in one flock, and at night they are 
brought into*the same fold, as a temporary 
protection from bad weather or ravenous 
beasts. 

One of the oddest kind of pasture ar- 
rangements I have seen was in the South of 





Fig. 3+ 





| France, on the large plains called the 
| “Landes,” near Bordeaux. The country 
there is perfectly flat, and is covered by 
| scrubby bushes grouped in very puzzling 

fashion. The shepherds, therefore, have to 

be mounted upon high stilts strapped to their 
| legs, and thus they can see the sheep from 
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'that he is supported in the same way as a 
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above, ae can ar march with mi wtiides 
through the plains to tend their. flocks. 
While the flock is grazing the shepherd 
| stands still and places : a pole behind him, so 





three-legged stool, and when he takes out | 
long needles and begins to knit stockings his | 


| appearance is represented by our sketch | 


(Fig. 4). | 





The Emperor of the French visited the 
place, and some hundreds of shepherds came 
striding on their stilts to meet him, and at 
once stepped over the hedge of his enclosure, 
so that his Majesty handed them coffee high 
above his head. I have seen these shepherds 
walk across the railway in two long strides. 

The sheep-folds in different countries are, 
of course, very different in construction. In 
good, safe English plains a few rails will do 
for a fold. In Scotch hills, amid driving 
mists, when a regular storm comes on the 
sheep will run behind a wall built for their 
protection, and which is like a half-moon in 
shape, so that they can always have some 
shelter from the wind. But in countries 
where wolves and other dangers abound the 
ewes and tender lambs must be better pro- 
tected. 

During a lonely canoe cruise I visited the 





| searched for David, ‘ 
|cotes by the way, where was a cave 
| (1 Samuel xxiv. 3). 


sila, empty t town of 1 Brak, one of the de- 
serted “ giant cities of Bashan,” that myste- 
rious land to the east of Jordan, the name of 
which may refer to the stones of basalt, or 
“ basanite,” of which Brak is built, and which 
are so entirely different from the limestone 
formation of the hills in Central Palestine. 
Many of the ancient houses are still standing 
in Brak; for why should they ever perish in so 
mild a climate, and with no one to lift a hand 
against them? In these gaunt buildings, 
not only the walls, but the doors, and even 
the window-shutters, are all of solid stone. In 
one of these basaltic rooms, coiled up for 

1 lonely night in my “ abbaia”—camel’s-hair 
cloak——1 tried to sleep, but, alas! for the din 
of dogs, jackals, and wolves, which ranged in 
whole herds through the dark deserted streets, 
rushing, yelling, hungry, and fierce. Just 
outside the dwellings were many sheep-folds, 
built of stone boulders, but all tenantless now, 
though flocks had bleated there in ancient 
days, when old King Og was tyrant of the 
town. 

The word “ sheepcote” in the Old Testa- 
ment probably meant the sheep’s shelter 
apart from houses; as when Nathan said to 
David, ‘‘ Thus saith the Lord of hosts, I took 
thee from the sheepcote, from following the 
sheep” (2 Samuel vii. 8); and when “Saul 
‘he came to the sheep- 


» 


Lieutenant Conder says,* ‘‘ The sheepcotes 


{ are generally in caves along the edge of the 


Judean desert, and in these the boys sleep 
with their charges at night.” We shall re- 
turn, however, to this part of our subject 
when we follow young David into the Cave of 
Adullam. 

In Eastern lands the shepherd does not 
usually drive his sheep, but leads them out 
quietly, and “ he goeth before them” (Psalm 
xx.; John x. 3, 4); and often he plays a 
reed pipe or sings a pastoral song while “ the 
sheep follow him, for they know his voice. 
And a stranger will they not follow, but will 
flee from him, for they know not the voice of 
strangers” (John x. 4, 5). 

One of the simple tunes of the shepherd’s 


cS 
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eee ad eerice 


Shepherd’s Reed Pipe ee 


iC 


pipe I give here as a specimen of many like 
it t play ed for an hour over and over again. 








* “Tent Work in Palestine.” Vol. ii. 262. 
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Canon Perowne, in his excellent ‘“ Com- 
mentary on the Psalms” (second edition, 
1879), calls special attention to the intimate 
and affectionate relation between the sheep 
and the shepherd where dangers abound from 
storms and precipices, from birds of prey 
above and fierce beasts in the valley below. 
In the twenty-third Psalm the expression, 
“shall not want,” is stronger than in Psalm 
xxxiv. 10, or in Deut. ii. 6, or viii. 9. The 
“waters of rest or refreshment” are not the 
“still waters” in the very different phrase, 
Isaiah viii. 6. God gives power besides 
comfort ; the true Comforter is the strength- 
ener in pain, not the remover of pain. Christ 
is a shepherd, ver. 1, 2, then a bountiful 
host, then a guide, and His servant is a guest 
at a royal banquet (as in Matt. xxii. 1), for 
“ His name sake,” not for my deserving. Yes, 
this song of David is a gem embedded in the 
sacred psalmody, which was poured forth 
during one thousand years from Moses to 
Nehemiah, Yet, all these ages since, whole 
generations are mixed, sheep and goats, and 





when they go forth in the morning from a| 
village the sheep and the goats in a “flock are | 
at first not readily distinguished by their | 
appearance or their conduct. But it is very | 
different when the flock of mingled sheep | 
and goats comes near the pasture in moun- 
tain, plain, or rocky gorge. For then the 
goats (which are more numerous than the 
sheep) climb up among the dangerous rocks 
or down to the noisy torrents ; but the true 
sheep will feed on the smooth grassy banks, 
and rest by the “still waters.” So it is that 
we may see about us now a thousand people 
in one general flock who seem all to be led 
and guarded and fed by one Shepherd. 

But yet their tastes and their ways are 
very different, though their “walk” may ap- | 
pear to be the same. What the soul of each 
of us feeds upon by choice and with delight, 
that shows our nature and disposition ; and 
one day that will be made manifest to all, 
for “the foundation of God standeth sure, 
having this seal, The Lord knoweth them 
that are His.” 
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XXII.—PERCIVAL’S STORY (continued ). 


T was done. 
On Wednesday, the 3oth of May, two 


friars, Brother Martin l’Advenu and Brother | 
Jean Tout Mouillé, went to the Maid in|! 


person to prepare her for death. 


As Brother Jean told afterwards, I’Advenu | was assured. 


told the poor girl that she was to die that 


very day, and when she heard the hard and | sully her memory by a second abjuration. 


cruel death that was so near she began to 
cry piteously and to tear her hair. 

“ Alas!” she said, “‘do they treat me so | 
horribly and cruelly? And must it be that my | 
body, pure and sound (met en entier), and | 


never sullied, must to- day be consumed and | 


reduced to ashes ? Ah! I had rather be be- | 
headed seven times than thus burnt alive. 
Alas! if they had taken me to the ecclesias- 


tical prison, to which I had submitted, and | 
let me be guarded by churchmen, and not by | There is no evidence of this second private | 
my foes and adversaries, it would never have | 
I appeal to God, the great | I disbelieve it utterly. 


happened to me. 
Judge, against the wrongs and outrages done 
to me.” 


Once more the Bishop of Beauvais dared | with doubts of her Voices, I know not. 


to come and see her. 


| assailed her with the argument with which the 


| scaffold. 


She met him with a sentence which he 
surely would not easily forget. 

“ Bishop, I die through you.” 

And she appealed from him to God. 

The bishop had one more work of diaboli- 
cal malice to accomplish. 

The man’s dress was resumed, the relapse 


The only further thing to obtain was to 
he 


To this end, in that hour of agony, 


devil had probably often assailed her before, 
that her Voices had deceived her with false 
| promises and now abandoned her to die. 
Her enemies asserted that he succeeded, 
and that she promised to abjure again on the 


But none of them dared make the attempt 
to persuade her when the last hour came. 


abjuration but that of her worst enemies, and 


Whether, indeed, the powers of darkness 
were suffered to shadow her last moments 


But the utmost her enemies could do, by 
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their own confession, was to drive her from | that was “the fervent piety of the Maid, the 
the outworks into the Citadel, from her | devotion, and the great flood of tears with 
beloved saints to God. The worst they | which she received her Saviour.” 
dared declare concerning the result of that| An alabaster-box was broken there, full 
last interview was that she said, “I dedieve in | of ointment very precious, which “ filled all 
God alone, and not in those Voices. They | the house” with perfume not distilled on 
have deceived me.” earth. 

Poor Maid! Whatever she said, the pitiful | And so, without longer interval, from the 
saints would not misjudge her. And once | tearful joy of penitence and faith and un- 
at home with God, she would soon find her | utterable love, with the Saviour in her heart, 
brothers and sisters of Paradise again. they led her forth to die, lifted up on a little 

“Master Pierre,” they say she asked of | cart, with a mitre on her head, on which 
Doctor Pierre Morice, “ where shall I be this | could be read the words, “ heretic, relapsed, 
evening ?” apostate, idolater.” 

And he, knowing well by the evidence of | Thus it was that for the last time the Maid 
all the cruel interrogatories of these months | came before our eyes. 





what her faith and life were, answered— Around her seven or eight hundred 
“ Have you not good hope in God ?” soldiers ; close to her the usher Massieu and 
“ Ah, yes,” she said, “and by the grace of | her confessor, Brother Martin l’Advenu. 
God I shall be in Paradise.” | She wept as she went. She commended 
And by their own account her persecutors | herself humbly to God and the saints. And 
could not contradict her. | many of the people wept with her. 
The Bishop of Beauvais departed from her| ‘The tide was turning already. 
at last. | And bitterer than death was its sudden 


She was left alone with Brother Martin | turning in one heart. 
YAdvenu. She confessed and asked forthe} ‘here was an attempt made to break 


Communion. through the guard, fiercely repelled. 
The Communion to one about to be pub-| It was Nicolas l’Oyseleur! the traitor who 
licly excommunicated ! | had deceived her with false professions to 


Brother Martin sent usher Massieu to tell | the last, who when he saw them leading her 
the bishop she had confessed, and asked for | away to die was seized with irresistible re- 
the Eucharist. | morse, and rushed towards the little cart to 

The bishop consulted with several divines, | ask her forgiveness. 
and replied to Massieu, “‘Go and tell Brother} But the English drove him furiously away 
Martin to give her the Eucharist and all she | and called him “traitor,” a word which must 
may ask.” So discriminating and political | have had to him a significance and weight 
was Bishop Cauchon’s hatred! Her public | far more terrible than they knew. 
condemnation and calumniation secured, he ‘They would have killed him, but for the 
knew nothing against her which should | interference of the Earl of Warwick ; and the 
hinder her receiving the sacred Body of the | earl would not answer for his life if he re- 
Lord, and going forth, publicly excommuni- | mained in Rouen. 








cated on earth, yet nevertheless really ab- This day there were three scaffolds; one 
solved and in sacramental union with the | for the judges, one for the prelates and 
Son of God to meet Him. nobles, and one of stone for the Maid. 

And so they brought her the Eucharist. These were erected in the old market-place 


With a strange, unintended assimilation of | in front of the cathedral. 
the Master to the disciple, they brought the | The sermon was preached by Maitre 
sacred Host without pomp, without light, | Nicole Midi. The text was, “ If one member 
without escort, without surplice, without stole, | suffer, all the members suffer with it;” a 
laid humbly on the paten, covered only with | truth she had indeed proved by suffering 
the linen of the chalice. It was as if they | with all. 
would recall in outward form the parted gar- “ Obstinate, incorrigible, heretic, and re- 
ments, and the shame, and the cross, and | lapsed ; excommunicated from the body of 
associate thus her Heavenly King, even | the Church” (though fresh from Communion 
visibly, with the destitution and humiliation | with the Church’s Lord), “Go in peace,” 
of His poor forsaken child. echoed through that great open space, and 

Brother Martin was much aggrieved at this | from the towers of the great church. “The 
irreverence. He sent for a light and a stole. | Church can defend thee no more: she de- 
But one thing he could never describe, and | livers thee to the secular arm.” 
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Before her, lifted on the scaffold, was the | 
stake, that all might see. She knelt down | 
before it, and made her lamentations and her 
prayers. 

True to herself, to the Divine likeness of 
Love, to the last she made no defence of 
herself; she thought only of defending her 
king. ‘The king,” she protested, “ was 
answerable for none of her acts. Never had 
he induced her to do anything she had done, 
good or evil.” 

She thought in her loyal humility she was 
defending him against being included in her 
condemnation. She was, in truth, proclaim- 
ing the glorious solitude of her heroism. 

Then turning to the multitude, she en- 
treated them humbly, whether of her party 
or the other, to forgive her and to pray for 
her, and that every priest present would give 
her the alms of a Mass. She herself forgave 
all and each the wrong that had been done 
her. 

The English judges were, for the moment, 
moved to the heart. 

There were few who did not weep. 

Apostate as she was declared to be, she 
longed only to die with the image of her 
Saviour in her sight. 





She asked the usher, Massieu, to fetch her 
a cross. Thank God, it was given to one 
Englishman to render her this last service! 

One of our own countrymen broke his staff 
and made her a cross from it. 

She took it from his hand, and placed it 
devoutly on her breast. 

But she also begged Brother Isambard de 
| la Pierre to fetch her a cross from the neigh- 
bouring church, “to hold it,” she said, “lifted 
up straight before her eyes through the last 
steps of death, that the cross on which God 
had hung might be as long as she lived con- 
tinually before her eyes.” 

And when he brought it she covered it 
with kisses and with tears, calling on God, 
St. Michael, and St. Catharine, and all the 
saints. 

But the scene grew too long for the patience 
of her enemies. 

As Massieu continued to exhort her, some 





captains cried out— 
“How now, priest! would you have us | 
dine here ?” 
From some unexplained reason, remorse 
or haste, the Bishop of Beauvais never pro- 
nounced her final sentence. 


Eucharist ? 


| 
| 

Did he find it difficult to excommunicate | soul were where I believe the soul of that 
her to whom a few hours before, by the | woman is.” 


counsel of the Doctors, he had sent the} 
| the friar’s hands. 


However that might be, he only said to 
the executioner— 

“Go on—go on; do thy duty.” 

The fire was kindled. 

She wept for her murderers. 

“ Rouen! Rouen!” she said, “ must I die 
here? Must thou be my dwelling-place? Ah, 
Rouen, I have much fear thou wilt suffer for 
my death.” 





mission were gone. She was free, once more, | 
for her old work of saving and succouring. | 

And a fear came over many of the crowd; | 
fear and great pity, and there was much | 
weeping. 

It was broken by a feeble attempt at mock- 
ing laughter, but that soon died away. 

The English wept. 


Beauvais. 
The stake was lifted high, and the flames | 
took long in reaching it. | 

Brother Martin was holding up the great 
cross before her, as she had asked. | 

Forgetting herself, as was her wont, when | 
she saw the flames come near him, she took | 
leave of him and bade him go farther off, | 
only asking that he would lift up the cross 
on high that she might see. 

He went a little way off, but still near 
enough to hear her say to the last, in the fire, 
that her Voices were of God, and that all 
she had done she had done by the com- | 
mandment of God, that she did not believe | 
she had been deceived by her Voices, and 
that the revelations she had received had | 
been from God. 

“* Fille de Dieu (child of God), go on, go | 
on. Be not dismayed at thy martyrdom. Thou 
shalt come at last to the Paradise of God.” 


The full significance of these words was || 


revealed to her at last. | 

And so she continued breathing dear and | 
holy names, and above all the name of Jesus. 

Once more, with the clear, soft voice which | 
had inspired so many to victory, and touched 
so many to purity and mercy, she uttered | 
the blessed name of “ Jesus.” | 

And then her head sank, and her spirit 
went to Him. 

Amid the sobbings and the silence I heard 
one English voice moan— 

“We are lost ! we have killed a saint.” 

And two of her judges are said to have 
exclaimed, with bitter tears, “Would that my 


The cross was still lifted up before her in 














The Cardinal of Win- |} 
chester, it was said, wept; and the Bishop of || 


| 
| 
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| 
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But she had awakened to the sight of 
another great multitude and another Judge. 

And so, at last, they sent her back to 
God. 

“ The Imitation of Christ! The Imitation 
of Christ ! ” 

The words rang in my heart. 

Surely it was there. 

Not that she had thought so much of imi- 
| tating Him, and being like Him. But deing 


| made like Him, she had thought, like Him, 


| 


| 


SG 


simply of succouring the suffering and saving 
the lost. 

For God himself had stamped the likeness 
of the Saviour in her heart. 

We did not linger many days in Rouen. 

While she was being hunted to death and 
dying, and we might aid her by our poor 
prayers, it was worth while to stay. 

And whenat last the noble, gentle spirit 
had passed away, for a time heaven seemed 
open, and the silence she had left on earth 
seemed as the silence of hushed expectation 
outside the closed gate of a temple which 
might soon open again. 

But when she was gone, a terrible empti- 
ness fell on the city, and indeed on the world 
in which that brave and loving heart had 
been reduced to air and ashes. 

Moreover, the petty voices of vengeance 
and arnbition which had died around her 
ashes began to revive. 

The cruel triumph had to be made use of. 


| Master, would be the vengeance of the cross, 
| “ Father, forgive them.” 


The sweetest vengeance for her, as for the 


And it may be, it may be, that even 
with the traitor, the vain despair which 
made him at last rush and struggle, at peril 
of his life, to break through her guard and 
again entreat her forgiveness, was the begin- 
ning of an agony of penitence, of the scorch- 
ing of the “ coals of fire” which, shrivelling 
up the evil entwined with his inmost soul, 
might at last set it free, a feeble and baby 
soul indeed, yet fit to take some lowest 
place in the kingdom of the redeemed. 





XXIII, 


PETER THE WRIGHT fell into almost utter | 
silence during those last days at Rouen. 

It was only on the second day of our home | 
voyage to England that he began to look up | 
and speak again ; and then, as we sat alone | 
on a very calm evening, just in sight of the | 
white cliffs, he brushed away the tears from his | 
rugged brown cheeks and looked up at me. | 

«“ “She has ‘sent us back,’” he said, with | 
something of a smile. “ She will ‘send us all 
back,’ as she said, ‘to our little coast, our 
own little fold,’ Master Percival. Her work 
is done. We shall no more be suffered to 


| tear each other in pieces, we two Christian | 


nations, peasant and prince, and priest, like 
two evil beasts, one hundred years after an- | 


| other; God will give us to do better work | 


The calumny, sealed by her burning, had to | 
| be proclaimed and spread, that the tide of 
conquest she had turned might flow back in | horror of great darkness. Once more my 


pillage and ravage over her France. 


And this we would not linger to see. | 


It was said her old father died a few days | 


with our little fold, Master Percival. I see 
it all now. But I have passed through a 


| foolish soul was at strife with the Almighty, 
and I cried out,‘ Why?’ and ‘ Woe!’ | 
“T had thought the Kingdom was coming. 


| after her execution, of grief, and that one of | And now, again, all was once more without 
| the brothers who had been with her through | 





| mode or the moment of dying, but in the siz 
| which unforgiven makes life bitter, and death 


It was said also afterwards that death in | 
various sudden and terrible forms pursued | 


those most concerned in her death. This, I | saw a white dove flying from the stake as | 
know not surely; nor do I reck much | she bowed her head and died. 


whether it were so or not. 
I know the shadow of her death must | 
have been on their consciences and hearts | 
as long as heart and conscience had life left | 
in them. 
And the “sting of death” is not in the 


but a beginning of a bitterer consciousness of 
lost life. 

She prayed for forgiveness from all. 

She gave her forgiveness to all who had 


| God. 





wronged her. 


| form and void, and darkness on the face of | 


| her victorious warfare did not long survive. | the deep. 


“But last night I had a dream or vision, | 
“T saw the Maid, even as some said they 


“She herself, as a dovelike saint, swift and 
glad, darted homeward through the air to 


“And I heard a sound of welcome, such | | 
as when the rescued people thronged around | 
her first at Orleans. 

‘But she, as then, was pressing onwards | 
and upwards, through them all to God. | 

‘And then a hush and a silence, and | 
something I could not utter, joy such as on 
earth we have no speech for but tears ; and 
there, they say, tears are wiped away. 

** «Welcome ! welcome home!’ 
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“The Gospel tells of such joy. 

“** Fis father ran and fell on his neck, and 
kissed him, 

“* Enter thou into the joy of thy Lord. 

“It was something of those two joys to- 
gether. 

“ The joy of the forgiven child on the 
father’s heart! Sweet and true as she was, 
yet even she needed that ; and had it. 

“The joy of being like Him, and sharing 
His joy of saving. 

“She has known that on earth; she shall 
know it for ever. 


“A rapture of silence enfolded all my | 


heart, like a child on its mother’s breast. 
How long I know not. 

“And then it was, as if once more she 
shone out from the light of a multitude of 
shining ones, herself, with something like her 
old lily banner, and the shining armour, such 
as I had seen her bear at the altar at Rheims, 
as if kneeling at the feet of a Crowned King, 
but not King Charles; and she murmured, 
as of old— 

‘“** Messire, my King! Jesus!’ 

“ And then I woke. 

“ But the darkness was gone from my heart. 

“Through her life God revealed to me the 
Kingdom. Through her life he bound up 
the blessed Bible with our poor lives in 
France and England to-day. 

“Through her death He has shown me 
the King, her King and ours; and that the 
Kingdom we see is but a beginning of the 
Kingdom where the multitudes are, where He 
is and reigns.” 

* * * * 

And so, at last, we came back to the dear 
familiar places, and were welcomed. 

And through the quiet years the joy was 
given me of seeing Owen with Cecilie, among 
their boys and girls, he spending himself joy- 
fully for others in all holy natural relation- 
ships, and enriched as he so spent. 

The poor French girl Peter had brought 
home went patiently for a time about her 
daily tasks, but drooped slowly, and at last 
died with the same sacred Name on her lips, 
which had breathed from the dying lips of 
the Maid. 

Unfathomable name! Satisfying all, yet 
meaning such infinitely various depths toeach! 

Father Adam found great solace in the 
great book of the “ Consolacion” or “ Imita- 
tion of Christ.” 

He said it spoke out the depths of the sad- 
ness of the times, and must surely have been 
written by one, whoever he might be, whe 
had comprehended the times, and struggled 


"hard to mend them, and had seen many 
| things fail, had scen all fail, perhaps, but Him 
| who never fails. 


Night and day the sacred, strong words of 


| communion with the Almighty Friend, of 
| patient bearing of the cross, were on his 
lips. 

| “Bear the cross willingly, and it in turn 
| shall bear thee.” 

| “Turn thyself inward, outward, upward, 
| downward ; everywhere thou shalt find the 
| cross.” 

“ Love finds burdens no burdens.” 

And almost the last words I heard him 
speak were from the same book : 

“ Wait, wait; I will come and cure thee.” 

And so he died, and left me the precious 
legacy of the souls to whom he had minis- 
tered so faithfully. 

But to me Peter’s Book was more than 
anything else, as, no doubt, it was in itself 
to Father Adam; only that to him, as to so 
many, the leaves of healing came wrapped up 
in the heart of the holy brother to whom it 
was given to write the Imitation. 

In that Divine Book shone, ever, before 
me and Elaine, who shared my life, not re- 
nunciation, nor bearing the cross, nor even 
being like the Crucified, but ¢he Christ Him- 
self; and the world He loved and came to 
save, in all its needs, and sores, and sins, and 
possibilities of redemption: the Saviour, 
and the world He loved and came to save. 

And before us, once close to us in the 
race, yet now so high above us, the Maid 
who in her brief life had, it seemed to us, 
grown so like the Saviour, in living to save. 

XXIV. 

So the years passed on, and the blessed 
life of taking care of others was given, as far 
as we could embrace it, to my sister Elaine 
and to me, in the quiet valleys on the edge 
of the wild moorland, or by the Western Sea 
of our youth. 

So passed five-and-twenty years. 

The Maid’s work was, indeed, in a great 
measure done: her prophecy fulfilled. 

England was “ sent back to her own fold” 
—certainly, as yet, no peaceful fold—torn 
and ravaged with the cruel wars of the Roses ; 
yet still was she delivered from the great crime 
of pouring forth her sons to pillage and 
ravage France. 

In 1449 Rouen and Normandy were lost 
to us; in 1452 and 1453 Bordeaux and all 
Queen Eleanor’s old inheritance of Guyenne. 

The calumnies concerning the Maid have 
not, indeed, yct died awav., All lies are 
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| who is Life and Truth lives and reigns. But 
in this thick atmosphere of earth some lies 
take long to die. 
‘* Sorceress, idolatress, apostate,” the false- 
| hoods of the Bishop of Beauvais and the 
| University of Paris, still make their way 
amongst us in England. 
But in France, at least, this wrong has 
been repaired. 
| I knew it was to be done, and I went 
across the seas to hear and see. 
| The Maid’s father had been long dead, 
; but her mother, Isabelle Romée, who had | 
! 





they led her forth to die.” 


| mortal, I know, and death-stricken, for He | 


/nourishing an 
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taught her all she knew of religion—the 
Apostle’s Creed, the Our Father, the Hail 
Mary—still lived, capable, like her child, of 
unquenchable purpose in 
silence, until the hour for speech came. | 
Patient and resolute, she made no cries of | 
vain lamentation, but never rested until her || 
child’s name and fame were cleared. 
King Charles had remitted for ever the taxes | 
of her village. That was something. | 
He had also ennobled the whole family, with | | 
| an especial patent of nobility, extending to | 
the daughters of the house, and whomsoever | 














| they married. | 
| 
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But that was not enough. 

Not to be ennobled, but to be acguitted of 
the false sentence ; to be declared good, and 
pure, and true, was what Isabelle Romée had 
set her heart on for her child. 

Widowed and poor, she had made several 
costly and fruitless journeys to Orleans and 
the Court to stir up the authorities there to 
do justice to the memory of the Maid. 

For a time Orleans was deluded and misled 
by the appearance of a false Jeanne, with 
some external resemblance to her, who de- 
ceived the citizens for some years into giving 
her a pension. 

But this delusion passed away ; and France 
was at last entirely quit of the English domi- 
nation. 

Bitter must the long delays of those years 
have been to the bereaved mother. 

But she never gave up hope or effort. 

She spent.a great part of her little property 
in the sacred task. 

The city of Orleans gave her a pension 
equivalent to a hundred pounds a year. She 
only used it to extend and repeat her appeals 
for justice. 

At length, when Rouen had fallen, the 
king, Charles, Jeanne’s own king, woke up to 
a late determination ‘to restore the memory of 
the Maid, who had saved his kingdom, given 
him his crown, and to the last, at the stake, 
had died defending his name. 

The shadow which rested on her name 
rested also on the crown and dominion she 
had restored, and perhaps, at last he felt, on 
the character of the sovereign who might 
have saved her and had not. And so, 
at length, the petitions of the devoted peasant 
mother were. listened to, and on the 15th of 
February, 1450, letters patent were issued by 
the Crown, constituting a Commission to 
inquire and report how Jeanne had been 
tried and iniquitously and cruelly put to 
death. 





The Commissioner held the inquiry at 
Rouen. The Cardinal-Delegate, D’Estoute- | 
ville, and Jean Brehan, one of the inquisitors | 
of France, were chosen for the work. 

There were two great difficulties in the | 
way. | 

The prosecution had been carried on by | 
the Inquisition, and the sentence pronounced 
by the ecclesiastical authorities. 

And the Cardinal D’Estouteville had just | 
been sent to negotiate a reconciliation be- | 
tween France and England, in order to turn | 
the forces of both kingdoms against the | 
Turks. 

The cause therefore required skilful steer- | 








ing, in order to avoid offending England and 
impugning the authority of the Church. 

The Cardinal left the matter to Jean Bre- 
han. 

The English difficulty was avoided by 
making the suit private, not as if instituted 
by the French king, but by the family of the 
Maid, her mother, her brother, and her 
sister. 

The ecclesiastical objection was waived || 
by Jean Brehan, the inquisitor, himself. He || 
| 
| 
| 
| 








zealously pursued the investigation, and con- | 
cluded that the former judgment was invalid | 
by reason of mistake, that the verdict was 
against the evidence ; and he was only allow- || 
ing at last the appeal to the Pope, which had | 
been unjustly denied to Jeanne on her trial. || 

The Pope, Calixtus II., on the 11th of | 
June, 1455, received the petition of the || 
mother and the two brothers of the Maid, and || 
by a rescript addressed to the Archbishop of || 
Rheims (the archbishop who had _ grudged || 
her the “fine clothes” had long since died), || 
the Bishops of Paris and Coutances, he ap- | 
pointed these prelates, with the aid of the in- 
quisitor, to revise the sentence. 

The Commission recited that “a certain 
person named Jean d’Estivet (the proctor 
who had called Jeanne bad names when she 
was ill, and had stood between her and the 
Sacrament at the chapel door), suborned by 
persons jealous of the Maid and her family, 
had given false witness against her concern- 
ing heresy, and had refused her appeal to the || 
Holy See.” 

The new trial was to be opened with great | 
solemnity in the Cathedral of Notre-Dame at | 
Paris. 1 

In the quiet valleys near Danescombe the | 
news reached me, and I determined to-go 
and see this great wrong set right, as far as it || 
could be done on earth. | 

Nothing could dissuade Peter the Wright, 
old as he was, from going with me. || 

“ The steps of the Almighty are slow,” he 
said, “and it is not often given in a lifetime || 
to see the names of the saints cleared by | 
those who slew them, or let them die.” 

And so we journeyed once more to France, 
the France England had lost, and, as I 
believe, found her gain in losing; through 
the fields of Normandy, where we had gone, | 
reluctantly, soldiers of a conquering army, we 
went once more. I a priest and Peter a 
bowed old man. My French speech did us 
good service. And we stood, for the first 
time, within Nétre-Dame of Paris. 

To us, whose last memory in France had 
been the condemnation and burning of the 
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Maid at Rouen, it was, as Peter said, like a le 
foretaste of the Judgment Day to be there. | 
It was on the 7th of November, 1455. | 
Outside, the people of Paris were gathered 
in throngs, deeply moved. 

Within, in solemn array, in the choir, sate 
the Archbishop of Rheims, the prelates, and 
the Commissioners. 

And through the great west door came the | 
procession. Men of rank and note, many | 
and honourable, come at last to do honour | 
to the memory of the Maid. 

But before them all came Isabelle Romée, 
the venerable mother of the Maid, a stately 
woman sixty-seven years of age, walking be- 
tween her two sons Jean and Pierre, one of 
whom had fought bravely beside his sister in 
her campaigns. 

The venerable mother spoke, and said with 
a voice full and clear, though tremulous with 
emotion, “ Jeanne was my lawful child. I 
trained her according to her age and position, 
in the fear of God and the instructions of the 
Church. Although she never harboured a 
thought against the Faith, yet her enemies, 
to the injury of the king, arraigned her on a 
trial in matters of religion. They falsely im- 
puted to her crimes, and paying no attention 
to her denial, nor to her appeal, they have 
crowned with infamy herself and her rela- 
tions.” 

And so she ceased. 

To us who remembered the marvellous 
career of victory, the long-drawn injustice of 
the prosecution, and the agony, and the 
nobleness of her cruel death, it was a state- 
ment of most touching moderation. 

How the mother’s heart must have burned 
beneath the restrained and temperate words! 

But it meant the full clearing of that holy 
memory, and it accomplished its end. 


Among the crowd once more I saw those 
true brown eyes which I had seen last, wet 
with tears in the little Chapel of Nétre-Dame 
de Bourlaimont at Domremy. 

They were full of tears again, but the 
beautiful grave face, as childlike in its sim- 
plicity as ever, was radiant with sympathy as 
she gazed on the face of the noble peasant 
mother, and listened to the words so many 
had thirsted so long to hear. 

And thus I saw once more the child Bea- 
trice, with her husband, Raymond de Mailly, 
and two noble boys of her own ; and as she 
turned away to weep unrestrained, her eyes 
met mine. 

I saw her again that evening among her 





children, as true as tender, as full of trust as 





ever, with all the forlorn look gone from the 
lovely, serious face. 

“What moments there are even in this 

life!” she said. ‘ And yet the best moments 


| are only like unveilings of the world of light 


beyond, in the world she lives in for ever, 
our Jeanne La Pucelle.” 

From Beatrice I learned the end, for we 
could not long remain in France, and the 
process of reversing the sentence and re-esta- 
blishing the innocence of the Maid lasted 
two years. 

The accusers were summoned to Rouen. 
But no accuser ever appeared. 

The judge, Bishop Cauchon, had died long 
since, and his representatives declined to take 


| the responsibility on themselves. 


Four judicial inquiries were opened; at 
Paris, at Rouen, at Orleans where forty-one 
witnesses appeared, and at Toul for her own 
village of Domremy, where thirty-four wit- 
nesses were gathered. 

Altogether, there were a hundred and 
twenty witnesses, and a hundred and forty- 
two distinct depositions were taken down. 

Beautiful lights shone back on the child- 
hood of the Maid from the testimony of the 
peasants who had lived close to her, of the 
old men and women who had known her 
from her babyhood, of her playfellows who 


were still living, of all who had known her at |! 


Domremy. 


And then came the testimonies of great | 


captains, of soldiers who had fought beside 
her at sieges and on battle-fields ; Dunois ; 
the Duke d’Alengon ; Louis de Contes, her 
page ; D’Aulon, her esquire ; and Pasquerel, 
her chaplain and confessor. 


Finally came the testimony of those who | 








had watched her in prison and seen her at | 


the stake, Isambard de La Pierre, Martin 


Y Advenu, who had held up the cross before her | 


dying eyes ; some even of the assessors and 
the officers of the court—the scribe Manchon, 
the usher Massieu ; 
the noble being they had watched so long. 

The new trial was concluded at Rouen in 
June, 1456, just a quarter of a century after 
her death. 

The twelve articles, sanctioned by the 
University of Paris, the only basis of her sen- 
tence, were pronounced false and calumnious, 
and were torn from the records and rent in 
pieces. 

The sentence was pronounced null by 
reason of the incompetence of the court, and 
the military interference with the assessors. 
Jeanne was declared not to have “ relapsed,” 
but to have submitted herself to the judgment 


all recalling some trait of | 
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of the Church. As to her apparitions and 
revelations, ‘“‘God only could pronounce.” As 
to her dress, they concluded that the enter- 
prise she undertook rendered it absolutely 
necessary to modesty and safety. 

On the 7th of July, after several days’ care- 
ful investigation of the points of law in the 
Great Hall of the Archiepiscopal Palace of 
Rouen, in the presence of the brothers of the 
Maid and of the public, the final sentence 
was pronounced. It was declared that the 
articles against her were falsely and fraudu- 
lently compiled, that the pretended abjura- 
tion was obtained by a shameful trick and was 
false ; that the trial, the abjuration, and the 
two judgments against her were false, fraudu- 
lent, calumnious, and wicked, founded on 
errors of law and fact, and consequently of 
no force or effect ; and that neither Jeanne 
nor her family had incurred any disgrace 


thereby, but were fully absolved from all 
blame. 

The decision was to be published by special 
processions at Rouen and in every town in 
the kingdom. And a cross was erected on 
the place where she was burnt. 

Two years afterwards the venerable mother, 
Isabelle Romée, died. 

The homage of France to the Maid has 
blossomed out in crosses and monuments, 
statues, and pictures, and tapestries. 

In England the reversal of her sentence has 
not yet come. She is still regarded generally, 
and may be, perhaps, for centuries, as a sor- 
ceress and a heretic. 

But here also the day of acquittal and of 
clearing of the good and holy memory will 
come. 

And meantime, being where we believe 
she is, the Maid can well endure to wait. 


JESUS OF NAZARETH PASSETH BY. 


By THE REv. Dr. BUTLER, HEAD MASTER OF HARROW. 


“ And hearing the multitude pass by, he asked what it meant. 


Sr. Luke xviii. 36, 37- 


And they told him that Jesus of Nazareth passeth by.”— 


“ Let this mind be in you, which was also in Christ Jesus.’-—Puiirp, ii. 5. 


I passages together, to believe that the 
Epistle interprets the Gospel, to believe 
that the mind of Christ Jesus, as shown 
in His true followers, is the best assur- 
ance to ourselves that the prophet of Na- 
zareth still passeth by among us. One 
thought let us grasp at the outset, and not 
lose it. ‘‘The mind of Christ ;” that is, for 
us, religion. To produce and show forth 
this, Christendom exists, Churches combine 
or separate, sacraments are celebrated, ordi- 
nances are observed. Where this is wanting 
all is a failure— grand cathedrals, noble 
music, stirring services, the blessed sacra- 
ments themselves, all are failures, unless 
the result is the mind of Christ Where 
there is most of the mind of Christ, that is 
the best Church. He who has in him most 
of the mind of Christ is the best Christian, 
however young he may be, however igno- 
rant—nay, however imperfect his theoretical 
| belief. The Lord looketh at the heart. If 
the Good Shepherd were to select from 
among His sheep those whom He calls His 
own, He would bestow His smile, not upon 
the most correct, or the most zealous, or the 
most refined, but upon those who had most 
of His own mind—the mind of Himself, Christ 
Jesus. What this mind is we shall endeavour 
reverently to consider later on. 


HOPE it is not fanciful to put these ! 





For the present let us put to ourselves the 
story recorded in the Gospel. Jesus is on 
His way to Jerusalem. He has just told 
His apostles what is to befall Him there. 
He is to be seized by the Roman soldiers, 
mocked, outraged, scourged, and put to 
death. On the third day He is to rise again. 
His words produce no impression; His 
apostles can make nothing of them. ‘The 
time was not yet. What can be more sweep- 
ing than the statement of the evangelist, 
“They understood none of these things: 
and this saying was hid from them, neither 
knew they the things which were spoken ” ? 

But now they were to see something which 
they could understand, and it would prepare 
them for the yet greater things which were 
to follow. A work of mercy and of healing 
is to be the reward of an act of human faith. 
Jesus is near Jericho ; a crowd follows Him. 
A blind man, seated by the road-side, hears 
the noise of the procession. It is a sound 
which seldom fails to stir the heart even of 
the most sluggish. We have no reason to 
suppose that at first it awakened any feeling 
but curiosity. Why was this part of the 
road, generally so quiet, now’ full of tramp 
and motion? “ Hearing the multitude pass 
by he asked what it meant. They told him 
that Jesus of Nazareth passeth by.” Jesus of 
Nazareth! What would the name convey to 
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this poor stricken man? We cannot suppose 
that he had ever seen Him before he became 
blind. Whatever there was to win and to 
charm and to touch in that tender and ma- 
jestic face, he had never seen it yet. A few 
short minutes more and the sight of the sun 
itself, and of the clouds, and of the trees 
must have been poor in comparison with the 
vision of that form from whose lips had pro- 
ceeded the gracious words, “ What wilt thou 
that I shall do unto thee?” “ Receive thy 
sight: thy faith hath saved thee.” 


But as yet all was dark. He knew Jesus | 


only by hearsay, only by the report of others. 
He would have been told that a great teacher 


had come out of the little village of Naza- | 


reth, and that wherever He passed wrongs 
were righted, diseases healed, souls purified 
and comforted. Also something had assured 
him that this unseen Teacher was of the 
house and lineage of David. He must have 
conceived of him as either the actual Messiah, 
or at least as some prophet specially favoured 
and commissioned by God to act in the 
spirit of His royal servant David. And he 
felt sure that this Prophet must have a heart 
open to Aim also, and to his great need. 
And so at once he cried out, and would not 
be silenced, “Jesus, thou Son of David, have 
mercy on me !” 

His faith saved him. He was right in 
counting on the love of Jesus. Virtue was 
there, though he could not see it. It could 
not be for nothing that Jesus of Nazareth 
passed by. 

The story melts almost imperceptibly into 
the parable. As we think of it—the road- 
side, the city of palm-trees, the thronging 
crowds in their Eastern costumes—all this 
vanishes from us. If for a short time, while 
the scene lasted, we have known Christ 
according to the flesh, henceforth know we 
Him so no more. 

Other visions open before us. Centuries 
have passed ; apostles, saints, holy women, 
have lived and died. A new ideal, a new type 
of character has been set up for the reverence 
and the feeble imitation of man. Christian 
tombstones tell of those who have fallen 
asleep in Christ. Scarce a Christian house- 
hold but gives humble and hearty thanks that 
one and another of its beloved ones is dead 
in Christ. Christian hospitals for the blind 
and the lame and the dumb are full of 
memorials of the tenderness of Christ. Little 
children are dedicated to Christ in baptism. 
Men and women and boys, knowing their 
sinfulness and worldliness, concealing, ex- 
tenuating nohe of it, give themselves again 


and again to Christ. is example, sad 
declare—nothing lower, much less anything | 
opposed to it—shall be their model. This | 
it is that answers to the old stir of the 
multitude, proving at once and explaining | 
that Jesus of Nazareth passeth by. There | 
are those who expect to see Him pass, by 
some sudden change in their own hearts, 
some unaccountable influx of love and devo- 
tion, some shooting paroxysm of remorse, 
| some extraordinary consciousness and hatred 
of sin. It may be so. We must, indeed, be 
blind to many illustrious and pathetic pages 
in human history if we do not admit that 
it. sometimes is so. Call it conversion, or | 
call it the development of baptismal grace, | 
or call it what you please, the fact is certain 
that human lives are sometimes suddenly 
|laid hold of by a new power, shaken by 
it, crushed by it, turned round by it and 
set in an opposite direction, and even pro- 
pelled along the new road with a momen- 
| tum utterly unknown in the past; and all 
| this without preparation—anything, at all 
events, that man is entitled to describe as a 
preparation for it. The change is sudden, 
unexpected, complete, real. 

But in the far greater number of cases it is 
not with such signs as these that the passing 
of Jesus isaccompanied. Itis not the tramp 
of the multitude that reveals his presence, 
but the quiet bearing of the Jew. In general 
“the Kingdom of God cometh not with 
| observation.” Its best-known and most 

trustworthy tokens are the acts, the tempers, 
| the examples which reflect the mind of Christ. 
| It is the things which make us take know- 
| ledge here and there of those about us, or 
| those of whom we read, that they have been 
with Jesus. Yes—to repeat once more—in 
proportion as the mind of Christ is exhibited 
before us, in that proportion are we assured 
of His presence. We could none of us pre- 
sume to define what this mind of our Master 
is. Weare lost in the attempt to measure 
the “fulness of Him that filleth all in all.” 
Yet there is no one among us probably, not 
even the youngest, who has not some notion 
of the mind of Christ. For our present 
purpose it will be sufficient to think of all 
those features which a// recognise. We will 
not speak of the courage, or of the holy 
anger, or of the love of truth, or of the 
untired energy, or of the calm wisdom on 
which many Christians love to dwell when 
encompassed by suffering or perplexity. We 
will think of what St. Paul was thinking of 
when he wrote the words to his friends at 
Philippi, “ Let this mind be in you, which 
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was also in Christ Jesus.” It was the 
humility of his great Master that fired the 
soul of the Apostle. It seemed to him 
wonderful, magnificent. 
as infinitely great, as equal with God Him- 
self, and then as emptying himself of 
all His greatness, and becoming obedient 
to His Father’s will, and carrying on this 
obedience through shame and slight, even up 
to the bitter Cross. 

And though we must never be blind to the 
other attributes of our Master, yet the in- 
stinct of Christians in all ages has been 
undoubtedly right in selecting the humility 
of Jesus of Nazareth as the most glorious 
jewel in the Crown of the Redeemer, and as 
the most authentic credential of His inner- 
most mind. And the thought that I would 
put before you in the few words yet remain- 
ing to be said is this, that wherever we see 
or hear of acts of genuine Christian humility, 


| there the gospel is for us as it were repub- 


| lished. 


| great provocation. 


The kingdom of Heaven is at hand. 
Silently heralded by his unobtrusive minister, 
Jesus of Nazareth passeth by, and we are 
challenged to answer whether we welcome 
or shrink from His approach. 

1. We have known persons submit to 
We have felt for them. 
We have asked ourselves how we should act 


|| and feel if we were the objects of that unkind 


| it was gone. 
| could nowhere be found. 
| trace of storm or tumult. 





or taunting word. We have even watched 
on their brow the first flush of rising indig- 
nation, and we have thought how natural, 
how almost necessary it was. And then the 
next moment we have looked again, and, lo! 
We sought it, and its place 

There is no 
The calm voice 
and kindly manner proclaim that a Christian 
victory has been won. One more good 
deed has been done for Christ. In that 
critical, decisive moment He has Himself 
passed by. 

u. Or, again, in the heat of angry debate, 


He thought of Him , 


| when motives are being freely imputed, and 
party spirit seems the only divinity that the 
combatants acknowledge, some voice is 
heard which in a moment lifts the contro- 
versy up toa higher level, far above the dust 
of party jealousies; reminds men of the 
things which humble and soften—the grave, 
and the hope of immortality, and common 
brotherhood in Christ ; makes them ashamed 
of their petty divisions, and brings the tears to 


or unconsciously, is a true minister and herald 
of Christ. As it speaks, bad passions vanish. 





thereof, and the hushed consciences of men 


Nazareth passeth by. 

1. Or, once more, let us take a case 
which cannot, I suppose, be very rare—cer- 
tainly not unexampled—in school life. A 
boy is ridiculed for being religious. His 
room companions laugh at him. They would 
not do so naturally—on the contrary, they 
all but one respect him—but that one is 
looked up to as a sort of leader, and what he 
says is law. If he sets the fashion of ridi- 
cule, ridicule follows ; and this makes it very 
trying for one who wishes to hold fast by 
God, and to keep the spell of home affection 
and home obedience still alive in his heart. 
Still he faces the ridicule patiently. He 
reads his Bible, and he says his prayers as 
before, neither more nor less. He adds 
nothing for ostentation, and he deducts 
nothing from fear. And this because God 
has given him thus early His highest gift, 
without which the greatest, the cleverest, and 
the most popular are nothing. He has given 
| him in these early days of his youth some- 
| thing of the mind of Christ. Now, what I 
| want you to notice is that such a boy not 
| only acts bravely and nobly, but he is a wit- 
|ness and a herald of Christ. The room 








where he prays is holy ground, for “ Jesus of 
| Nazareth passeth by.” 


theireyes. Such a voice, whether consciously | 


lead them in truth to recognise that Jesus of | 





The world passeth away and the lusts | 
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thankfulness. The soldiers have particular | 
| friends of their own, and the sailors have | 
|| one who writes them “the ever-welcome | 
|| blue back ;” factory girls have a friend; 
| working lads have a special friend ; and the 
|| canal-boat children have one who has made 
their welfare his object in life. At Yarmouth, 
last autumn, I came upon another sincere, 
|| practical Christian, whose special occupation 
|| has been for some time the care of fishing-| 
|| smack boys. Having been busy myself with | 
|| poor boys in the east of London, and needing | 
] a rest at the sea-side, I decided to go to 
|| Yarmouth, which town gave promise of a) 
| bracing air and an opportunity of seeing 
| something of the lives of “smack” boys—a 
| subject interesting to me, as several of my | 
| London lads had been sent to fishing-boats. 
|| _ Arrived at the continental-looking South 
Town station, a weather-beaten old man, | 
|| with the courteous civility of the Norfolk and | 
Suffolk people, directed me to a tram-car, 
|| which was to take me farther on my journey. 
Here, at once, I found four or five sturdy smack 
boys in their flat Scotch caps and blue guern- 
|| seys, and, entering into conversation with 
|| one of them, he gave me a favourable account 
|| of his calling, though a large black scar on his 
cheek suggested it was rough work at times. 
The next afternoon, chancing in a shop to 
| 





take up a guide-book of the neighbourhood, 
I saw mention of ‘“‘ The Smack Boys’ Home,” 
and resolved to pay it a visit on the first! 





| round the house forthwith. 


| THE SMACK BOYS’ HOME AT YARMOUTH. 


‘1 number of Christians raised up in | 
the present day, each for a special 
|| work, is a peculiar feature of the age, and is | 
| certainly one for which there should be deep | 


opportunity. A day or two afterI set out in 
search of it, and found the way led me “down 
lanes bestrewn with bits of chips and little 
hillocks of sand, and went past gasworks, 
rope-walks, boat-builders’ yards, shipwrights’ 
yards, ship-breakers’ yards, caulkers’ yards, 
riggers’ lofts, smiths’ forges, and a great litter 
of such places,” as Charles Dickens describes 
in little David Copperfield’s journey to Mr. 
Peggotty’s house on Yarmouth flat. 

I cannot vouch for having seen all these 
places, but this is certainly the road meant in 
the book, and it gives the best idea of the 
walk. It ends in a wide street, at the corner 
of which stands the tall, square, red-brick 
building known as “‘ The Walrond Memorial 
Smack Boys’ Home.” Entering the arched 
door of a porch, I come upon two or three 
fishing lads lounging about in their wide 
flannel trousers, and presently the manager 
appears from another door. He takes me 
On the ground- 
floor I find two good-sized rooms, in the 
larger of which some smack boys, looking 
very much at home, are chatting or play- 
ing at bagatelle. Above this is a fishermen’s 
reading-room, and on the same floor a small 
dormitory with five beds, the gift of the 
“Waterside Mission,” or rather of some 
ladies connected with it. At the top of the 
house, running the whole length of the build- 
ing, is the large sleeping place, divided into 
little cabins, with a bed and locker in each, 
and there is another set of beds resting on the 
wooden ceilings of these “cubicles,” as they 
are called. These strike one at first sight as 
making the room unnecessarily close; but 



































the house, to the ground, 
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I suppose from their name they contain the 
right amount of cubic air, and _fish-boys’ 
ordinary sea-quarters are the reverse of lofty. 
At any rate, the smack boys well appreciate 
the advantages of their Home, as, in the two 
years it has been open, three hundred and 
nineteen lads have lodged here. Seventy is 
about the number of the regular inmates. 

At the side of one window hangs a strong 
chain, the use of which the manager points 
out. In case of fire a boy can swing on to 
it, climb through the window, and get on to 
a light iron ladder, which runs down, outside 
In this way the 
room could be cleared of its occupants in a 
very few minutes. After our tour of inspec- 
tion, I have a chat with the manager, who is 
a real friend to the smack boys, in whose 


cause he has quietly worked for a long time | 


past. 


Before the “ Home” was started he was | 


in the habit of boarding a few at his own 


house, in order to keep them out of the | 


“‘ dens ” of the town, and he had long seen the 
necessity of such a place as this. His heart 
is evidently with the lads whom he thus 


Christianly tries to save, and he tells me much | 


about them and their manner of life. The 


pay is good; they are well fed; the occu- | 
pation is agreeable a great part of the| 


year, and a boy never need want money 
if he has clothes te start with. 
though is somewhat expensive, the big fisher- 
men’s boots, guernseys, flannel trousers and 
shirts, and waterproof “ overalls,” costing 
together £5 0r £6. If only the “skippers ” 


were a better class of men all would be well ; | 
but, with a few good exceptions of course, | 


they are as a rule irreligious and foul-mouthed. 
I tell the manager how quiet and civil I have 


found them on shore, and he acknowledges | 


this, but says that when a fisherman gets to 
sea his whole nature seems to change. It 
must be very hard for a boy to grow up 
anything but Godless ; there are, neverthe- 
less, bright gleams of better things in the 
work, One lad, who had attended the Bible 
class held by a lady at the Home, when 
at sea, his master said, never neglected to 
read his Bible and say his prayers. Those 
who know anything of sailor life at sea, more 
especially in a small vessel, will understand 
how much moral strength this implies. How 
many easy-going, so-called Christians would 
have the like courage ? 

Here is another satisfactory case of a 
different kind. A boy, named Feathers, 
tramped all the way from Lynn to the Home, 
which he had heard of, and reached it ex- 


The outfit | 


| hausted, in a wretched state of filth and rags, 
so ill that the manager thought he could not 
live a month. The boy had ague, but, 
through medical skill and good nursing, he 
recovered after a month’s stay; he was then 
bound to a smack owner, and is doing well. 
Admittance is never denied to any who con- 
duct themselves properly ; thus many a poor 
weary boy, who has tramped into the town 
and sent to sea. Boys have come from 
Nottingham, Southampton, Macclesfield, 
Maidstone, Deptford, Grimsby, Norwich, 
from many of the villages of Norfolk and 
Suffolk, and from London. 

I found I had unconsciously sent one, 
whom the manager speaks of, from the last- 
mentioned place ; a lad who arrived lately. 
His story is curious and worth telling, as it 
| illustrates one of the many little kindnesses 
done, unknown to the outside world, by some 
| of the London Police Magistrates. These 
gentlemen are often looked upon, as a whole, 
as somewhat harsh dealers of justice, but 
those who have had much to do with the poor 





| : 
senting the conduct of the whole body of 


magistrates, and there are often exceptions in 
the conduct of those who have done them. 
The lad in question had his attention 
attracted one day by a drunken sailor in the 
east of London, in the neighbourhood of the 
docks. Two men accosted this sailor, and, 
offering to show him the way to his ship, 
took him into a quiet corner and emptied 
his pockets. The lad followed the men, 
gave them in charge, and they were tried 
and sentenced to six months’ imprisonment. 
The magistrate, pleased with the boy, spoke 


offered to give the lad an outfit if he could 
| be got to sea. Meanwhile he had gone 
|away; so the chaplain, knowing I came 
| across a good many poor boys, asked me to 
| try and find him out, and, after a little trouble, 
| he was discovered and sent to Yarmouth. I 
understood he had gone direct to an owner, 
and I was glad to learn he had fallen into 
such good hands as that of the manager of 
the Smack Boys’ Home, who had purchased 
clothes for the lad, and, on his return from 
sea, would befriend him again. 

We chat on together about Yarmouth 
fishing life for some time longer, and then, 
with another look at the round ruddy faced 
boys, I take my leave, wishing all success to 
the Home, and many years of prosperous 
and happy work to “The Smack Boys’ 
Friend.” H. N. DAWSON. 





without a friend, is taken care of, fed, clothed, | 


| know how notorious cases are far from repre- | 


to the chaplain of Newgate about him, and | 
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. DAWN. 


~ EE! on the mountain-tops the morn is spread, 

And twilight steals away with noiseless tread ; 

Fainter and fainter in the flush of day 

The shy stars twinkle, and their pale, pure ray 

Fades in the splendour of the rising sun, 

As conscious that their nightly work is done ; 

While at his kiss, sweet Nature lifts her eyes 

And smiles into his face. The blushing skies 

Scatter their roses on the clouds, until 

The sunny garland wreathes from hill to hill, 

And Morning sits enthroned amid her flowers, 

Fresh with the rainbow-tints of angel-bowers. 

And down below, the Earth reflects Heaven's grace: 

Bright diamonds sparkle on the lake’s calm face, 

Pearl-drops are glistening on the forest trees, 

Flowers toss their dewy petals in the breeze, 

And corn-fields in the valley laugh and sing,— 

For joy that Life should be so glad a thing. 





Thou, Who dost bid the Morning light to shine, 

And thrill all Nature with a warmth Divine, 

Let not the shades of sin our souls enshroud, 

But with Thy brightness scatter every cloud ; 

The fairest dawn without Thee is as night; 

Say to our waking hearts, “‘ Let there be Light!” 
GENEVIEVE M., I. IRONS, 
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BRAIN-MARVELS, OR WORK WITHOUT THOUGHT. 


By Miss CHESSAR. 


‘T°? ordinary people—that is, to those who 
have not received the necessary educa- 
tion which would enable them to accomplish 
similar things—hardly anything is more mar- 
vellous than a display of what is called 
“musical memory.” A performer begins to 
play on an instrument, and without book or 
written note to look at, will execute, not one 
piece of music, but many in succession. He 
will change the key and will vary the time, 
he will put in the proper expression, he will 
attend to all the marks which the composer 
has given to show how he wishes any particu- 
lar passage to be rendered—and all these 
things will be done with an ease and readi- 
ness which are perfectly marvellous to those 
who cannot play the simplest air “ without 
their music.” A fresh wonder is added 
when the player, as sometimes happens, car- 
ties on a conversation while he is executing 
a passage. He seems to have his attention 
absorbed by the person to whom he is speak- 
ing, his own mind is following what is being 
said, and yet every turn of the music is 
followed, every touch is accurate, every note 
is in its due place. Such an exhibition as 
this is nowadays so common that we have 
almost ceased to wonder at it, unless it 
happens to be a more than usually sustained 
effort. Indeed, among public performers, 
the existence of this highly cultivated musical 
memory is so frequent that we are inclined 
to be a little astonished when any very 
popular instrumentalist makes use of printed 
music throughout a whole performance. 

But a far more common accomplishment 
than that of playing by heart, namely, that 
of reading aloud with expression, is, in its 
way, very marvellous too. 
certain marks on the page before him; as a 
result he sets the whole of his voice ap- 
paratus into motion; he distinguishes be- 
tween the sounds which he must utter to 
express what the signs mean when they are 
put in various fresh relationships with each 
other ; and all the while he is perfectly un- 
conscious that he is doing either of these 
things ; his whole mental power is absorbed 
in the pleasure of understanding what he 
reads, and in the effort to convey the sense 
of the author to his hearers. 





How have these singular developments of 


power come about? How is it that people 


easily and unaware of making any effort ? 
At the beginning of acquiring these accom- 
plishments, action, as we all know, is very 
slow and uncertain. A child is not quick in 
distinguishing between the forms of letters, 
still slower is he in learning what sounds to 
produce as a result of seeing those letters. 
From these first faltering steps what a long 
journey intervenes before the reader is arrived 
at who carries all hearts and minds with him 
as he expresses the thoughts of great writers ! 
In learning to play on a musical instrument, 
what stumblings and mistakes take place, 
what repetition must be endured, going over 
and over again the same passages till they 
are thoroughly mastered! The “ five-finger 
exercises” of a small child are, to say the 
least, a trial to the listeners; and the slow 
and painstaking—not to say painful—execu- 
tion is something very far removed from that 
touch which will by-and-by bring out such 
“treasures of sweet sounds.” But, from 
humble beginnings the greatest results must 
spring. “ Line upon line, precept upon pre- 





The reader sees | 


cept, here a little and there a little,” each 
fresh trial brings added power, and the habit 
of doing springs up. Careful attention given 
| at first to the way in which a thing is to be 
done, constant repetition of action, and con- 
| tinual bringing up again of similar modes of 
| thought, these are the true foundations upon 
which memory is built, and these are the 
means by which children—and grown people 
; too—must be trained, or must themselves 
| train the powers that are in them. 
| We constantly hear the expression that 
| children have such good memories,” and 
| that ‘‘ memory is strong in childhood.” This 
simply means that in childhood the mind is 
| fresh ; the young creature is looking out in 
the world with eager, wide-open eyes, and is 
keenly noting all that is passing around. Its 
attention is not turned aside by a multiplicity 
| of objects, and it is not distracted by thoughts 
going in different directions. Therefore, im- 
pressions made on the mind of childhood are 
deep and lasting. Later impressions, formed 
when the attention is less perfectly given, and 
soon efiaced by succeeding ones, are com- 
| paratively feeble ; and when men and women 
| arrive at old age, it is not seldom to be 
| observed that the impressions made even by 
‘the incidents of the passing moment are 














are able to play from memory and to read | feeble in the extreme, while the thoughts and 
aloud with expression, and yet to do it all | recollections of what happened in early child- 
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hood are as clear and distinct as they were 
when they were first made. Old people 
often derive their most vivid pleasure from 
keen remembrances of the past. 


their playmates and amusements, their bro- 


thers and sisters, and, later, their first start in | 


life, their early struggles and disappointments, 
their successes—all are clearer to them than 
are the events of to-day or of yesterday. 

It is this keenness to receive impressions, 
and this vividness of memory, which make it 
so important that the early habits, both 





Therr | 
father’s house, their mother’s tender care, | 
|two ends of the chain may be beyond our 


show, also, that the mental machinery, once 
set in motion, can go on acting by itself, and 
that connections of thought, once established, 
can never be entirely broken. The connec- 
tion may be hidden, the links that join the 


notice, but if one idea be roused the other 
follows. Sometimes, after associations have 
been established, they are allowed to lie long 
undisturbed. But a word is said which stirs 


| the memory; a face is seen which suggests 


| that a name is wanted ; a phrase is uttered, 
which haunts the ear till its context comes 


bodily and mental, which a child forms, back to the mind ; a sound is heard, and we 
should be good ones. “‘ Like wax to receive, | try to recollect where we have heard it 
like marble to retain”’—such is a young | before; a delicate scent puts us in mind of 








child’s mind. Good habits, formed in early 
life, may be ‘laid aside wilfully, but they are 
never forgotten. In times of weariness and 
sickness, in moments of trial, and as the 
weakness of old age creeps on, the strength 
of early habit asserts itself, and the prayer 
which the young child learnt at its mother’s 
knee comes back into the mind, and rises to 
the lips of the man or woman whose heart, 


| in its sorrow and perplexity, is seeking for 


One who can help. What encouragement 
does this give to those mothers whose earnest 
love has set the feet of their children early in 
the right paths! What responsibility does 
it throw upon those who, having children, 
neglect to train them properly ; or, still worse, 
who set before them the terrible force of evil 
example, and allow them in their youth to 
yield to the overpowering force of bad habit ! 
Let us return to the idea of “work without 
thought,” with. which we set out. It has 
been seen that our mind, lord of our actions, 
learns its own work while we are in child- 
hood, learns how to make use of its instru- 
ment, the brain; and learns how, by means 
of the brain, it can control and regulate the 
actions of the body. Like a careful teacher, 
the mind presides over the earliest exercise 
of the powers of the body; but, as strength 
increases, as habit becomes more fixed and 
established, the mind gradually, as it were, 
withdraws itself from active superintendence, 
and the actions learnt with so much effort 
become nearly mechanical, The working 
machine, once started, goes on; the master 
mind has time to turn aside to other interests, 
and to conduct other affairs; but all the 
while it is present as a power which will 
interfere to set all things straight if, by acci- 
dent, the machine be thrown out of gear. 
The brain, the instrument of the mind, 
readily adapts itself to its work of controlling 
and regulating actions. Experience seems to 


some scene that has half faded from the 
| memory. We painfully endeavour to recall 
| the rest of the chain of thought, of which one 
| link has been thus touched; we worry our- 
selves that we cannot remember. But, if we 
are wise and willing to wait, the habit of 
thought, once formed, returns, and, while we 
are giving no special attention to the matter, 
the connection is made clear again, and what 
we want to know comes back freshly into the 
mind. We are all quite familiar with the 
saying, “‘I cannot remember now, but I shall 
when I am not thinking of it.” While our 
directing mind rests it seems as if the machine 
of the brain went on conducting by itself the 
process of thought. 

It not unfrequently happens that reiterated 
efforts to work out a train of thought, to 
recall a_half-forgotten image, to finish a 
problem, are perfectly ineffectual. As we 
say, “the more we try, the more stupid we 
become.” But we leave off the effort at last, 
put it aside, try to think of something else, 
and the problem unfolds itself before us, the 
difficulty vanishes, the decision as to our 
course of conduct becomes easy, a door is 
| seen to be wide open that we thought to be 
closely shut ; our brain has been acting while 
we have apparently been resting, and the 
work is done without stress of thought. 
There is, however, in such action as this 
nothing more than a carrying out of the 
principles which guided the trained hand and 
the trained eye referred to in our earlier 
examples. The rapid finger execution was 
the result of long training of muscle and 
nerve fibre, and the marvel lies in the con- 
tinued action of these while the mind seems 
otherwise occupied. So the solution of the 
mental difficulty, the recovery of the dropped 
link of thought, the sudden recollection of 
the forgotten date, or name, or fact, is no 
miraculous thing. It is the mere result of 
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the resumption by brain fibres of work that | him without conscious effort. The mental 


they were trained to do before. How the 
mind acts through the brain we do not know, 
but we are equally certain that without brain 
there is no mental action. Experience seems 
to teach us that the trained brain never loses 
—though it may disuse—any habit once fully 
formed. Just as a key belonging to a lock 
will open it always, however slowly it turns 
in the long-unused wards, so the habit of 
thought, once established, will be capable of 
being resumed if once the right impulse is 
applied. 

There are on record many curious instances 
of the resumption of long-neglected mental 
habits, such as that of the delirious ‘patient, 
who, in his fever, spoke Welsh, the language 
of his childhood, which, in his healthy hours, 
he had forgotten ; or, again, as that of the 
maid-servant who uttered long sentences in 
Greek and Hebrew, the sounds of which had 
been pressed into her brain by hearing them 
said over and over again by her learned 
master, 

That the brain goes on working while we 
are unconscious of its operations is also clear 
from many recorded instances, in addition to 
those which we may gather from our own 
experiences and those of our friends. An 
instance may be taken from the experience 
of Mr. John Macgregor, as recorded in his 
“Thousand Miles in the Rod Rey Canoe.” 
He was on a river—the Meurthe—when he 
saw three women searching for two boys 
who had gone to fish and were supposed to 
be drowned. The women with tears im- 
plored Mr. Macgregor to tell them whether 
he had seen the children. ‘I tried,” he 
says, “all I could recollect ; but no, I had 
not seen the boys. And so the women went 
away distracted and left me sorrowful. But 
suddenly, when toiling in the middle of a 
very difficult piece of rockwork, I remem- 
bered having seen those boys, so I ran over 
the fields after the anxious mamma, and soon 
assured her that the children had been safe 
an hour ago.” In this instance the idea had 
been suggested to Mr. Macgregor’s mind, 
but, while his will was searching in his 
memory he could recall nothing. When he 
was no longer trying to recall the notion of 
the boys, the remembrance came back to 








work had been done without thought. So 
also the inventor, who, troubled by a problem 
as to how he shall work out the details of a 
machine, goes to bed and wakes. refreshed, 
with the details clear to his mind ; the minis- 
ter who, having determined the general drift 
of his discourse and set it. down, finds by- 
and-by that the topics have arranged them- 
selves and have fallen into his plan; the 
author who, passing days without invention, 
sees one morning the course of his story 
opened before him; the merchant who, 
troubled with business, finds his perplexities 
suddenly removed and the solution of his 
doubts presented to him. All of these enjoy 
the benefits of brain-work without conscious 
thought, of habits to which the mind has 
been trained resulting in good and definite 
brain-work. Indeed, a writer who knows 
much of the working of the mind and of the 
powers of the brain, has gone so far as to 
say, ‘I question whether persons who think 
most—that is, have most conscious thought 
passing through their minds—necessarily do 
most mental work. The tree you are sticking 
in will be growing when you are sleeping. 
So with every new idea that is planted in a 
real thinker’s mind : it will be growing when 
he is least conscious of it. An idea in the 
brain is not a legend carved on a marble 
slab: it is an impression made on a living 
tissue. Shall the initials I carved in bark 
increase from year to year with the tree, 
and shall not my recorded thought develop 
into new form and relations with my growing 
brain ?” 

Is there anything much more wonderful 
than this—the brain set to work, and doing 
alone its work, to which it has been trained ? 
Without training it cannot work; with bad 
training it will do bad work; with good 
training, under God’s blessing, it will do its 
best work. It is not to the bodily frame 
alone that the precept applies—“ Train up a 
child in the way he should go.” What fields 


of delight and of usefulness are open to those 
to whom has been given the precious posses- 
sion of early and good training and what 
hopes are held out to those who are trying 
their best to give good training to the dear 
ones whom God has given to them! 
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MARGERY KEENE’S PRAYER. 


By Mrs. CHARLES GARNETT. 


HE restless, blustering sea of life which | 

we have sailed so many years together 
will tire of us, and strand our boat upon 
some quiet beach, and retreating, leave us in | 
peace. Then looking back upon our present | 
life from the quiet rest of a country home, | 
the stormy voyage will, I suppose, appear 
to us almost an unreality. All will be hushed | 
and perhaps just a little dimmed about us | 
—an autumnal mistiness, may be, will take 
the place of the warm glowing summer lights | 
and the keen invigorating winter frosts. The | 
sharp edge will disappear from objects which 
are landmarks to us at present. Opinions 
we once vehemently maintained even now we 
seldom assert, and some familiar faces have | 
already faded from our recollection. Perhaps 
this lull will come—we often say to each 
other—to enable us in its peaceful rest to 
gather renewed life, to hush earth’s roar and 
strife which now so deafen our ears, so that 
when we at length live to God and, holding 
His hand, pass into our Father’s house, we 
may do so with quieted childlike spirits, 
somewhat more fit to join the blessed com- 
pany who are “indoor servants.” So we 
speculate—God only knows if we shall have 
our hopes realised. It may be that the re- 
membrance of the village where we both 
were born, and of which we frequently talk, 
keeps our longing for this restful pause alive. 
Many memories connected with that green | 
valley and the quaint thatched cottages 
occupied by simple country folk are pleasant 
ones, but no figure rises with clearer reality 
more frequently before me than that of one 
old woman—for I, too, have loved and 
prayed, and I, too, long to receive my answer, 
as I doubt not I shall; though, I know now, 
it is being kept for me, with other good 
things, in my Eternal home. Margery Keene 
received hers here. Her cottage stood near 
my home, and often, as a little girl, I would 
clasp the wooden rails of the garden-gate in 
my small hands, and peep through at the 
pansies and pinks, and then gaze upwards 
to where the tall red and yellow hollyhocks 
stood sentinel against the blue sky—they 
looked very tall in those days! Old James 
used to garden every evening. He was a 
big man, and wore a red waistcoat, and his 
hair was white. Often used we to see Mar- 
gery standing in the door-way, round which 
lady-of-the-bower hung in wreaths, watching 
him, and looking out for the return of her son, 





| respected.” 


“young James,” from his work, for he, like 
his father before him, was the village wheel- 
wright, and the work-shed was “ down the 
street.” She was a little, bright, old woman, 
dressed in a large apron of blue and white 
check, with a bib, and on her head a white 
muslin cap. She would stand there, swiftly 
knitting, and talk to her husband, though he 
was a silent man, and she seldom got any 
response. Both James and Margery Keene 
loved their daughter Mary. Their eldest 
daughter, Sarah, was the wife of the black- 
smith. The old comple were God-fearing 
people, and had brought up their children 
strictly. James once said to my father in 
my hearing, “ You must bring up children in 
a ’sponsible manner, if you would have ’em 
He certainly gained his point, 
for the whole family were quite looked up 
to in the little village ; but Margery was the 
most beloved. If any one was “taken 
badly,” off somebody would run for old 
Margery Keene to pray with them. She 
used to pray very earnestly for the sick one, 
entering with personal sympathy into their 
needs ; but one thing struck me as very 
strange. Whomever she prayed with, young 
or old, whatever their trouble or complaint 
might be, she never ended without pouring 
out a few words from her very heart for “a 
lad who wasn’t at home.” I used to go with 
my mother, when I left school, to many of 
these bedsides, and whenever Margery came, 
I heard the same petition. My curiosity was 
roused, and one day I asked my mother 


| about it. 


“Well, you see, my child,” she replied, 
“old James and Margery Keene had another 
son once. I remember him quite well, 
though I was only just married when he 
went away.” 

“Why did he go away, mother? Was he 
not good ?” 

“Yes, asarule, he was good. But David 
was more full of fun, and less obedient than 
his brother. He was apprenticed to Mr. 
Green, the tailor, and one day, when he was 
eighteen years old, he did something which 
grieved his father. Old James was very 
angry, and when David came home that 
evening he flogged him. David did not 
resist, as he might have done, for he was a 
strong fellow, and the next morning rose at 
his usual time, and went, as his father and 
mother supposed, to his work ; but it turned 
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out he had gone quite away. It is twenty| she added, “ But I pray for him always— 
years ago, and every one else believes he is | yes, I a/ways pray for him.” 
drowned ; but the poor old woman cannot| “Mother,” said the gentleman, “I am 
forget her boy ; so she always prays for him, | your son David.” 
though she has never heard of him since.” He spoke too suddenly, for old Margery 
Well, years went by ; James and Margery | fell back insensible; and Mary wept, as for 
Keene grew feeble, and one sharp, frosty hours we tended her, for it seemed as though 
winter’s night the old man quietly passed | her life could not bear the joyful shock. 
away. Young James, as he was still called, “Miss, O miss!” said Mary, as, the fol- 
though now he was more than a middle-aged | lowing morning, she pointed to her mother, 
man, had years ago married, and gone to live | who, with a radiant face, her withered hands 
near his work-shed, and when he left he neatly | clasping her son’s, sat by his side on the 
refurnished his bedroom, as a parting gift to | garden seat, “‘she loved him so! You see 
his mother. She was frequently able to let | how it was: mother prayed for him all those 
it for two or three nights, and even some-| years when he wasn’t at home !” 
times for weeks, to visitors who had found} All the village wanted to know where 
out the charms of our-village. One very hot} David had been, and soon we were told. 
summer’s day a gentleman and lady were! He had left with a heart burning with anger, 
seen coming down the fields towards the | and made his way to London; there he re- 
cottage. I happened to be there, and stood | mained the whole of the time. He was so 
with old Margery watching their approach. | fortunate as soon to meet with employment, 
“Here are some more lodgers, Margery,” I} and had served the same firm ever since. 
said. By dint of energy and perseverance he had 
“Eh, joy!” she replied. “ May be, but ! risen to be the foreman in the establishment. 
I doubt they are going by. However, any- | The Crimean war had broken out, and a lady 
how, the Lord ‘ill provide.” of rank wanted a large number of woollen 
But, so far as her fear was concerned, | stockings knitted before the cold weather 
Margery was wrong, for the gentleman /came, to send as gifts to the men in her 
stooped down, unlatched the garden gate, | brother’s regiment, remembering how the 
and the two came towards us. previous winter they had fought in those 
“ Does one James Keene live hereabouts ?” | bitter, snowy trenches miserably uncared for. 
he said. She ordered them at the shop where David was 
I replied that he once did so, but that he | now manager, and, like a stab to his heart, 
had been dead some time now. Then he| came the remembrance of those his mother 
asked if old Margery were living, and Sarah, | had knitted forhim when a boy. Again he saw 
James, and:Mary, her children. The daugh- | the dear nimble fingers, again he heard the 
ter had joined us in the porch, and she re-| low click of the shining needles. ‘‘ Perhaps 
plied she would be glad to knit some of these?” 
“T am Mary, and James and Sarah are | he thought. “At all events, several hundreds 
married, and live in the village.” of pairs were to be supplied, and why should 
He did not seem to listen, and his eyes; not his native village be made busy, and the 
never moved from old Margery’s face. She ! neighbours of auld lang syne do the work ?” 
looked up at him and said— David went to his house that night with a 
“Tam Margery Keene.” more boyish heart than he had carried for 
“But had you not another son called| many a year. He told his wife the story, 
David ?” and together, the following day, they jour- 














“ Yes,” said Margery ; “‘ but he went away | neyed to our village. 
when he was a lad, and has never been heard: So came the answer to old Margery’s un- 
of since.” Her hands shook as she held her 
knitting needles, and her voice shook too, as 


wearying prayer “for the lad who was not 
at home.” 
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‘““FIDELI FIDELES.”’ 


A Story of Three 
iY din ce 


“Therefore, to 


of God's Creatures. 


MEADE. 
. 


this dog will I, 


Tenderly not scornfully, 
Kender praise and favour: 
With my hand upon his head, 

Is my benediction said, 
Therefore, and for nven! 


CHAPTER I. 


HILD and a dog sat very close to the | 


Cc 
A fast-expiring embers of a small fire in a | 
shabby London attic. | 


. B. Brownina. 


boy. ‘‘ Yere’s the bone for old Trusty, and 
the broken bread, and the pretty little loaf, 
and the nuts, and th’ orange, for you and me.” 
“Oh, Tom! where did you get the nuts?” 
They were throwing ‘em to a dancing 


The dog was very old, with palsied, | monkey, and an old ’oman gave me a hand- 














shaking limbs, eyes half blind, and an ap- | 
pearance about his whole person of almost | 
disreputable ugliness and decrepitude. He 
was a large white and liver coloured dog, of 
no particular breed, and certainly of no par- | 
ticular beauty. Never, even in his best days, 
could this dog have been at all good-looking. 
The child, who crouched close to him, was 
small and thin. He was a pale child, with | 


big, sorrowful eyes, and that shrunken ap- | 
pearance of the whole little frame which | 
proclaims but too clearly that bread and | 


milk have not sufficiently nourished it. 

He sat very close to the old dog, half-sup- 
porting himself against him ; his head was bent | 
forward on his chest—he was half-asleep. 

A little apart from the dog and the sleepy | 


child, stood a very bright boy, a boy with | 


rosy cheeks and sparkling eye. He poised 


himself for a moment on one leg, kicked off | 
the snow from his ragged trousers with the | 


other, then flinging his cap and an old broom 
into a corner of the attic, he sang out in a 
clear, ringing tone— 
“‘ Hillow! Pepper and Trusty, is that h’all 
the welcome yer ’ave got to give toa feller?” 
At the first sound of his voice the dog 


feebly wagged his tail and the little child | 


started to his feet. 

“ Hillow!” he answered, with a pitiful at- 
tempt at the elder boy’s cheerfulness ; “I ’opes 
as yer ’ave brought h’in some supper, Tom.” 

“See yere,” said Tom, just turning down 
a morsel of his ragged trousers to show what 
really was still a pocket. This pocket bunched 
out now in a most suggestive manner, and 
Pepper, thrusting in his tiny hand, pulled 
from it the following heterogeneous mixture : 
an old bone—very bare of even the pre- 
tence of meat; an orange; some nuts; a 
piece of mouldy bread, and a nice little crisp 
loaf ; also two-pence, and a halfpenny. 

“ Ain’t it prime, Pepper?” said the elder 


full h’all to myself. I say, didn't I clutch ’ em! ‘s 
“ Well, let’s crunch ’em up now,” said 
Pepper, whose face had grown quite bright 
with anticipation. 
* And give Trusty his bone,” said Tom. 
| “ I picked it h’out o’ the gutter, and washed 
it at the pump. ‘Tis a real juicy bone—full 
|o’marrow. Yere,oldfeller! Don’t he move 
| his lazy h’old sides quickly now, Pepper?” 
“Yes,” said Pepper, clapping his tiny hands. 


” 


CHAPTER II. 
THE two little boys and the dog ate their 
supper in perfect silence, the only noise to 
be heard during the meal being the crunch- 
| ing of three sets of busy teeth. Then, the fire 
| being quite out, the children lay down on a 
dirty mattress in a corner of the room, and 
| Trusty curled himself up at their feet. How- 
ever lazy Trusty might be in the daytime, 
while the fire was alight, at night he always 
assumed the character of a protector. Let 
| the slightest sound arise, above, around, or 
beneath him, and he raised a bay, cracked it 
is true, but still full of unspeakable consola- 
tion to the timid heart of little Pepper. In 
the daytime Pepper was often guilty of 
very wicked and treacherous thoughts about 
Trusty. When he was so often hungry, and 
could seldom enjoy more than half a meal, 
why must Tom, however little money or 
food he brought in after his day’s sweeping, 
always insist on Trusty having his full share ? 
Why must Tom—on those rare occasions 
when he was a little cross and discontented 
—too cross and discontented to take much 
notice of him (Pepper), yet still put his arms so 
lovingly round the old dog’s neck? and why, 
why above all things, must Trusty be so very 
selfish about their tiny fire, sitting so close 
to it, and taking all its warmth into his own 
person, while poor little Pepper shivered by 
his side? 
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Pepper was younger than Trusty, and he 
never remembered the day when the dog 
was not a great person in his home; he 
never remembered the day when his mother, 
however poor and pinched, had not managed, 
with all the good-will in the world, to pay 
the dog-tax for him. 

And when that mother—six months ago— 
died, she had enjoined on Tom, almost with 
her last breath, the necessity of continuing 
this, and whatever straits they were placed 
in, begged of them never to forsake the old 
dog in his need. 

Of course Pepper knew the reason of all 
this love and care for old Trusty; and the 
reason, notwithstanding those treacherous 
and discontented thoughts in which he now 
and then found himself indulging, filled him 
with not a little pride and pleasure. It was 
because of him—of him, poor little insignifi- 
cant Pepper—that his mother and Tom loved 
Trusty so well. For when he was a baby 
Trusty had saved his life. 

How Pepper did love to hear that story! 
How he used to climb on his mother’s knee, 
and curl in her arms, and get her to tell it 
to him over and over again ; and then, as he 
listened, his big, dark eyes used to get bright 
and wondering, while he pictured to himself 
the country home with the roses growing 
about the porch ; and the pretty room inside, 
and the cradle where he lay warm and shel- 
tered. Then, how his heart did beat when 
his mother spoke of that dreadful day when 
she went out and left him in charge of a 
neighbour’s daughter, paying no heed to his 
real caretaker, the large, strong dog—young 
then, who lay under the table. 

How often his cheek had turned pale, 
as his mother went on to tell him how 
the neighbour’s daughter first built up the 
fire, and then growing tired of her dull 
occupation, went away and left him alone 
with no companion but the dog. And then, 
how his father, returning from his day’s 
work, had rushed in with a cry of horror, to 
find the cradle burnt and some of the other 
furniture on fire, but the baby himself lying 
smiling and uninjured in a corner of the 
room, for the brave dog had dragged him 
from his dangerous resting-place, and had 
himself put out the flames as they began 
to catch his little night-shirt. Trusty was 
severely burnt, and for the rest of his days 
was blind of one eye, and walked with a 
limp; but he earned the undying love and 
gratitude of the father and mother for his 
heroic conduct. 

After this adventure his name was changed 





from Jack to Trusty, and any member of the 
family would rather have starved than allow 
Trusty to want. Pepper never listened to 
this exciting tale without his chest beginning 
to heave, and a moisture of love and com- 
punction filling his brown eyes. 

To-night, as he lay curled up as close as 
possible to Tom, with Trusty keeping his 
feet warm by lying on them, he thought of it 
all over again. As he thought, he felt even 
more than his usual sorrow, for he had cer- 
tainly been very cross to Trusty to-day. 
These feelings and recollections so occupied 
him, that he forgot to chatter away as usual, 
until, looking up suddenly, he saw that his 
brother’s eyes were closing, in short, that 
Tom was going to sleep. 

Now, of all the twenty-four hours that com- 
prised Pepper’s day and night, there were 
none that compared with this hour, when he 
lay in his brother’s arms, and talked to him, 
and listened to his adventures. This hour 
made the remaining twenty-three endurable ; 
in short, it was his golden hour—his hour 
marked with a red letter. 

“Oh, Tom!” he said now, rousing him- 
self and speaking in a voice almost tearful, 
so keen was his disappointment, “ yer never 
agoin’ to get drowsy ?” 

“Not I,” answered Tom, awakened at 
once by the sorrowful tones, and half sitting 
up. ‘Wot is it, Pepper? I’m as lively as a 
lark, I am.” 

“Yer h’eyes were shut,” said Pepper. 

“Well, and your mouth wor shut, Pepper, 
that wor wy I fastened h’up my h’eyes, to 
save time.” 

“Tom,” said Pepper, creeping very close 
to his big brother, “does yer really think as 
yerll ’ave the money saved h’up fur dear old 
Trusty’s tax, wen the man comes fur it?” 

“Oh, yes! I ‘opes so; there’s three 
months yet.” 

“Ee’s a dear old dog,” said Pepper, in 
an emphatic voice, “and I won’t mind wot 
Pat Finnahan says ’bout ’im.” 

“Wot’s that?” asked Tom. 

“Oh, Tom! ’ee comes h’in, some days, 
wen ’tis bitter cold, and Trusty ’ave got his- 
self drawed in front o’ the fire (Trusty do 
take h’up h’all the fire, Tom) and ’ee says as 
Trusty is h’eatin’ us h’out o’ ’ouse and ’ome, 
and ef you pays the tax fur ’im, wy, yer’ll be 
the biggest fool h’out.” 

“ Dear me,” said Tom, “’ee must be a nice 
‘un, ’ee must! Why, Trusty’s a sight better 
’n him, and a sight better worth lookin’ arter.” 

This remark of Tom’s, uttered with great 
vehemence, startled Pepper so much that he 
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Tom, Trusty, and Pepper. 


lay perfectly silent, staring up at his big 
brother. The moonlight, which quite filled 
the attic, enabled him to see Tom’s face 
very distinctly. 

A strongly marked face, and full of cha- 
racter at all times; it was now also so full of 
disgust that Pepper quite trembled. 

“ Well, he zs a mean ’un,” continued Tom. 
“See if I don’t lay it on him the next time I 
catches of him coming spyin’ in yere; and 
Pepper,” he added, “ I’m real consarned as 
yer should ’ave listened to such words.” 

“’Ow could I ’elp it?” answered Pepper. 
“’Fe comed h’in, and ’ee kicked at old 


Trusty. J didn’t want fur h’old Trusty not 
to be paid for, Tom.” 

‘*T should ’ope not, indeed,” replied Tom, 
“that ’ud be a nice pass fur us two boys to 
fursake Trusty. 


But look yere, Pepper. | 


Yer never goin’ to be untrue to yer name, | 


be yer?” 
“Oh, Tom! ’ow so ?” 


“Does yer know wy Trusty was called. 


Trusty ?” 


Now, of course, Pepper knew no story in. 
» Fepy y 


the world half so well, but at this question | 


of Tom’s he nestled close to him, raised be- 
seeching eyes, and said— 
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“Tell us.” 

**’Ke wor called Trusty,” continued Tom, 
“cause wen yer were a little ’un he wor 
faithful. Trusty means faithful ; it means a 
kind of a body wot won’t fursake another 
body what h’ever ’appens. That wor wy 
father and mother changed ’is name from 
Jack to Trusty, ’cause ’ee wor faithful to you, 
Pepper.” 

‘“* Yes,” answered Pepper, half sobbing, 
and feeling very gently with his toes the 
motion of Trusty’s tail; for Trusty, hearing 
his name mentioned so often, was beating it 
softly up and down. 

“ And does yer know wy you was called 
Pepper ?” continued Tom, by no means in- 
tending to abate the point and object of his 
lecture by the break in Pepper’s voice. 

“Tell us,” said the little child again. 

“You was christened Hen-e-ry (Henry) ; 
but, lor! Pepper, that wor no name fur yer. 
That name meant some ’un soft and h’easy. 
But, bless yer, young ’un! there wor nothink 
soft nor h’easy about yer. What a firebrand 
yer were—flying h’out at h’everybody—so 
touchy and sparky-like, that mother wor sure 
you ’ad got a taste o’ the fire as poor Trusty 
saved yer from, until, at last, there wor no 
name ’ud suit yer but Pepper. Lor, lad, 
wot a spirrit yer ’ad then!” 

With these words Tom turned himself 
round on his pillow, and, having spoken 
his mind, and being in consequence quite 
comfortable, dropped quickly to sleep. But 
to poor little Pepper, listening breathlessly 
for another word, that first snore of Tom’s 
was a very dreadful one. He knew then 
that there was no hope that night of any 
further words with Tom. He must lie all 
night under the heavy weight of Tom’s dis- 
pleasure ; for, of course, Tom was angry, or 
he would never have turned away with such 
despairing and contemptuous words on his 
lips. As Pepper thought of this he could 
not quite keep down a rising sob, for the 
Tom who he felt was angry with him meant 
father, mother, conscience—everything—to 
the poor little fellow. 

And Tom had cause for his anger; this 
was what gave it its sting. There was no 
doubt that Pepper was not at all the spirited 
little boy he had been during his mother’s 


lifetime—the brave little plucky fellow, who | 


was afraid of no one, and who never would 
stoop toa mean act. How well he remem- 
bered that scene a few months ago, when a 


rough boy had flung a stone at Trusty—yes ! | 
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| . . . 
| Pepper had fought for him, and given his 


| cowardly assailant a black eye, and after- 
wards how his mother and Tom /ad praised 
him. Oh, how different he was now from 
then! His tears flowed copiously as he 
thought of it all. 

But the times were also different. Since 
his mother’s death he had spent his days so 
much alone, and those long days, spent in 
the old attic with no companion but Trusty, 
had depressed his spirit and undermined his 
nerves. The unselfish, affectionate little boy 
found new and strange thoughts filling his 
poor little heart—thoughts from which, dur- 
ing his mother’s lifetime, he was altogether a 
stranger. He wished he was strong and big 








like Tom, and could go out and sweep a 
crossing. It was dreadful to stay at home 
all day doing nothing but thinking, and 
thinking, as he now. knew, bad thoughts. 
For the idea suggested by that wild, queer 
Irish boy down-stairs would not go away 
again. 

That boy had said with contempt, with 
even cutting sarcasm, how silly, how absurd 
it was of two poor little beggars like himself 
and Tom to have to support a great, large 
dog like Trusty ; how hard it was to have to 
pay Trusty’s tax ; how worse than ridiculous 
to have to share their mersel of food with 
Trusty; and Pepper had pondered over 
these words so often that his heart had grown 
sour and bitter against the old dog who had 
once saved his life. 

But not to-night. To-night, as he lay in 
his bed and sobbed, that heart was rising up 
and saying hard things against itself. ‘Tom, 
with rough kindness, had torn the veil from 
his eyes, and he saw that he had gone down 
several pegs in the moral scale since his 
mother’s death. Could his mother come 
back to him now, would she recognise her 
own bright-spirited little Pepper in this poor, 
weak, selfish boy? He could bear his own 
thoughts no longer; he must not wake Tom, 
but he could at least make it up with Trusty. 
He crept softly down in the bed until he 
reached the place where the old dog lay, and 
then he put his arms round him and half 
strangled him with hugs and kisses. 

“Oh, Trusty!” he said, “ I does love yer, 





and I ’opes as God ’ull always let me bea 
real sperrited little ’un. I means h’always 
to stand up fur yer, Trusty ; and I'll be as 


| fiery as red pepper to any ‘un as says a 


word agen yer, Trusty.” 
To this fervent speech Trusty replied by 


and hit him, and made him howl with the | raising a sleepy head and licking Pepper's 
cruel pain he had inflicted; and then how | face. 
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| 
CHAPTER III. 


Earty the next morning, long before 
Pepper was awake, Tom got up, washed his 
face and hands in the old cracked hand- | 





just managing, by the most intense industry, 
to keep all their heads above water. As he 
swept away now at his crossing, his thoughts 
were busy, and his thoughts, poor brave little 
boy ! were anxious ones. 


basin in one corner of the room, laid a small | How very ill Pepper was beginning to look, 
fire in the grate, and put some matches near | and how strangely he had spoken the night 
it, ready for Pepper to strike when he chose | before about Trusty! Was it possible that 
to rise. These preparations concluded, he | his poor life of semi-starvation was beginning 
thrust his hands into his ragged trousers- | to tell not only on Pepper’s weak body, but 
pocket, and pulled from thence two-pence | on his kind heart? Was Tom, while working 
and a halfpenny. The pence he laid on the | almost beyond his strength, in reality only 
three-legged stool, by the side of the matches, | doing harm by keeping Pepper out of the 
the halfpenny he put for safety into his | workhouse? Would that dreadful workhouse 
| mouth. Then, with a nod of farewell at the | after all be the best place for Pepper? and 
| sleeping Pepper, and a pat of Trusty’s head, | would his fine brave spirit revive again if he 
he shouldered his broom and ran down- | had enough of food and warmth? These 
stairs. The month was January, and at this | questions passed often through Tom’s mind 
early hour, for it was not yet eight o’clock, | as he swept his crossing, but he had another 








the outside world gave to the little sweeper 
no warm welcome. There was a fog and 
thaw, and Tom, though he ran and whistled, 
and blew his hot breath against his cold 
fingers, could not get himself warm. With 
his halfpenny he bought himself a cup of 
steaming coffee at the first coffee-stall he 
came to, then he ran to his crossing, and 
began to sweep away with all the good-will 
in the world. 

The day, dismal as it was, promised to be | 
a good one for his trade, and Tom hoped to 
have a fine harvest to carry home to Pepper | 
and Trusty to-night. This thought made his | 
bright face look still brighter. Perhaps, in | 
all London, there was not to be found a | 
braver boy than this little crossing-sweeper. | 
He was only twelve years old, but he had 
family cares on his young shoulders. For 
| six months now—ever since his mother’s 
death—he had managed, he scarcely himself 
knew how, to keep a home’ for his little 
brother, the old dog, and himself. He had 
proudly resolved that Pepper—poor little 
tender Pepper—should never see the inside 
of a workhouse. As long as he had hands, 
_and wit, and strength, Pepper should live 
with him. Not for worlds would he allow 








thought which engrossed him even more. 
He had spoken confidently to Pepper about 
his ability to pay the tax for Trusty when the 
time came round, but in reality he had great 
anxiety on that point. The time when 
Trusty’s tax would be due was still three 
months away—but three months would not 
be long going by, and Tom had not a penny 
—not a farthing, towards the large sum which 
must then be demanded of him. It was be- 
ginning to rest like a nightmare on his bright 
spirit, the fact that he might have to break 
his word to his dying mother, that in three 
months’ time the dear old dog might have to 
go. After all, he, not Pepper, might be the 
one faithless to their dear old Trusty. 

As he swept and cleaned the road so 
thoroughly that the finest lady might pass 
by without a speck on her dainty boots, he 
resolved, suffer what hunger he might, to put 
by one halfpenny a day towards the necessary 
money which must be paid to save Trusty’s 
life. With this resolve bright in his eyes and 
firm on his rosy lips, he touched his cap to 
many a passer-by. But what ailed the men 
and women, the boys and girls, who walked 
quickly over Tom’s clean crossing ? they were 

ll either too busy, or too happy, or too care- 
less, to throw a coin, even the smallest coin, 





himself to be parted from his little brother. | 
| In some wonderful way he kept his resolve. | to the hungry, industrious little fellow. His 

Pepper certainly grew very white, and weak, luck was all against him, not a halfpenny 
| and thin, old Trusty’s ribs stuck out more | did he earn. No one read his story in his 
and more, his one remaining eye looked | eyes, no one saw the invisible arms of Pepper 
more longingly every day at the morsel of | round his neck, nor felt the melting gaze of 
food with which he was provided, and Tom | Trusty fixed on his face. No one knew that 
himself knew, but too well, what hunger | he was working for them as well as for him- 
was, Still they, none of them, quite died of | self. By noon the wind again changed and 
starvation ; and the rent of the attic in which | fresh snow began to fall. Tom knew that 
they lived was paid for week by week. This | now his chance was worse than ever, for 
|| state of things had gone on for months, Tom | surely now no one would stop to pull out a 
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penny, or a halfpenny—the cold was much 
too intense. Tom knew by instinct that no- 
thing makes people so selfish as intense cold. 

When he left home that morning he had 
only a halfpenny in his pocket, consequently 
he could get himself no better breakfast than 
a small cup of coffee. The cold, and the 
exercise he had been going through since 
early morning, had raised his healthy appetite 
to a ravenous pitch, and this, joined to his 
anxiety, induced him at last to depart from 
his invariable custom of simply touching his 
cap, and made him raise an imploring voice, 
to beseech for the coins which he had 
honestly earned. 

* Please, sir, I’m h’awful cold and ’ungry— 
give us a penny—do, for God’s sake,” he 
said, addressing an elderly gentleman who 
was hurrying quickly to his home in a square 
close by. 

Would the gentleman stop, pause, look at 
him? Would he slacken his pace the least 
morsel in the world, or would he pass quickly 
on like those cross old ladies whom he had 
last addressed? His heart began to beat a 
trifle more hopefully, for the old gentleman 
certainly did pause, pushed back his hat, and 
gave him, not a penny, but a quick sharp 
glance from under two shaggy brows. 

“T hate giving to beggars,” he muttered, 
preparing to hurry off again. But Tom was 
not to be so easily repressed. 

“ Please, sir, I ain’t a beggar. I works real 
hard, and I’m h’awful ’ungry, please, sir.” 

He was now following the old gentleman, 
who was walking on, but slowly, and as 
though meditating with himself. 

“ That’s a likely story !” he said, throwing 
his words contemptuously at poor Tom: 
“you, hungry! go and feed. You have your 
pocket full of pennies this moment, which 
folks threw to you for doing nothing. I hate 
that idle work.” 

“Oh! h’indeed, sir, I ain’t nothink in ’em 
—look, please, sir.” 

A very soiled pocket, attached to a ragged 
trouser, was turned out for the old gentle- 
man’s benefit. 

“You have ’em in your mouth,” replied 
the old man. “I’m up to some of your 
dodges.” 

At this remark Tom grinned from ear to 
ear. His teeth were white and regular. 
They gleamed in his pretty mouth like little 
pearls ; thus the heart-whole smile he threw 
up at the old gentleman did more for him 
than all the tears in the world. 

‘* Well, little fellow,” he said smiling back, 
for he could not help himself, “‘’tis much too 





cold now to pull out my purse—for I know 
you have pence about you—but if you like to 
call at my house to-morrow morning, —, 
Russell Square, you shall have a penny.” 

** Please, sir, mayn’t I call to-day?” 

“No, I shan’t be home until ten o’clock 
this evening.” 

“ Give us a penny, please, now, sir, for I’m 
real, real ’ungry.” ‘This time poor Tom very 
nearly cried. 

“Well, well! what a troublesome, perti- 
nacious boy! I suppose I'd better get rid of 
him—see, here goes ” 

He pulled his purse out of his pocket—how 
Tom hoped he would give him twopence! 

“There, boy. Oh, I can’t, Isay. I have 
no smaller change than a shilling. I can’t 
help you, boy ; I have not got a penny.” 

“* Please, please, sir, let me run and fetch 
the change.” 

“ Well, I like that! How do I know that 
you won't keep the whole shilling ?” 

“Indeed, yer may trust me, sir. Indeed, 
I'll bring eleven-pence to —, Russell Square, 
to-morrer morning.” 

The old gentleman half smiled, and again 
Tom showed his white teeth. If there was 
any honesty left in the world it surely dwelt 
in that anxious, pleading face. The old 
gentleman, looking down at it, suddenly felt 
his heart beginning to thaw, and his interest 
to be aroused. 

“Oh, yes; I’m the greatest, biggest fool 
in the world. Still No, I won't ; I hate 
being taken in ; and yet he’s a pleasant little 
chap. Well, I’ll try it, just as an experiment. 
See here, young ’un ; if I trust you with my 
shilling, when am I to see the change ?” 

“ At eight o’clock to-morrer mornin’, sir.” 

“Well, I’m going to trust you. I never 
trusted a crossing-sweeper before.” 

“ Hall right, sir,” answered Tom, taking 
off his cap and throwing back his head. 

“‘ There, then, you may spend twopence ; 
bring me back tenpence. God bless me, 
what a fool I am!” as he hurried away. 








CHAPTER IV. 

WHEN Tom returned home that night, he 
had not only the old gentleman’s shilling un- 
broken in his pocket, but three pennies which 
had been given to him since then, and which 
jingled and made a very nice sound against 
the shilling. But though this was a pleasant 
state of affairs, there was nothing pleasant in 
poor little Tom’s face ; its bright look had 
left it, it was white and drawn, and he limped 
along in evident pain and difficulty. ‘The 
fact was, Tom had fallen in the snow, and 
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had sprained his ankle very badly. When 
he entered the house his pain was so great 
that he could scarcely hobble up-stairs. 


On the first landing he was greeted by the | 


rough, rude tones of Pat Finnahan, who 


stopped him with a loud exclamation, then | 
shouted to his mother that Tom had arrived. | 


Mrs. Finnahan was Tom’s Irish landlady, 
but as he did not owe her any rent he was 
not afraid of her. 

She called to him now, however, and he 
stood still to listen to what she had to say. 

“ Ah, then, wisha, Tom, and when am I to 
see me own again?” she demanded, with a 
very strong Irish brogue. 

“Wot does yer mean ?” asked Ton, staring 
at her. “I pays my rent reg’lar. I owes yer 
nothink.” 


“Oh, glory !” said Mrs. Finnahan, throw- | 


ing up her hands, “the boy have the imper- 
ence to ax me to my face what I manes. I 
manes the shilling as I lent to yer mother, 
young man, and that I wants back agen ; 
that’s what I manes.” 

At these words Tom felt himself turning 
very pale. He remembered perfectly how, 
in a moment of generosity, Mrs. Finnahan 
had once lent his mother a shilling, but he 
was quite under the impression that it had 
been paid back some time ago. 


“T thought as my mother give it back to | 
yer afore she died,” he said, but a great fear | 


took possession of his heart while he spoke. 

Mrs. Finnahan pushed him from her, her 
red face growing purple. 

“Listen to the likes of him,” she said ; 
“he tells me to me face as ’tis lies I’m afther 
telling. Oh, musha! but he’s a black-hearted 
schoundrel. I must have me shilling to- 
morrow, young man, or out you goes.” 

With these words Mrs. Finnahan retired 
into her private apartment, slamming the 
door behind her. 

“Tom,” whispered Pat, who during this 
colloquy had stood by his side, “can yer give 
mother that ’ere shilling to-morrer?” 

“Yer knows I can’t,” answered Tom. 


“Well, she’ll turn yer h’out, as sure as I’m | 


Pat Finnahan.” 


“I can’t help her,” answered Tom, pre- | 
paring once more, as well as his painful ankle | 


would allow him, to mount the stairs. 

“Yes ; but I say,” continued Pat, “maybe 
I can do somethink.” 

With these words the Irish boy began 
fumbling violently in his pocket, and in a 
moment or two produced from a heteroge- 
neous group a dull battered shilling. ‘This 
shilling he exhibited in the palm of his hand, 


looking up at Tom as he showed it, with an} 
expression of pride and cunning in his small, 
deep-set eyes. 

“Look yere, Tom. I really feels fur yer, 
fur mother’s h’awful when she says a thing. 
There’s no hope of mother letting of yer off, 
|Tom. No, not the ghost of a hope. But 
| see yere—this is my h’own. I got it—no 

matter ’ow I got it, and I’ll give it to yer fur 
the h’old dog. The dog ain’t nothink but a 
burden on yer, Tom, and I'd like him. I'd 
| give yer the shilling for h’old Trusty, Tom.” 

But at these words all the colour rushed 
back to Tom’s face. 

“Take that instead of Trusty,” he said, 
aiming a blow with all his might and main at 
Pat, and sending him and his shilling rolling 

| down-stairs. The false strength with which 
his sudden indignation had inspired him, 
enabled him to get up the remaining stairs to 
| his attic, but when once there, the poor little 
| sweeper nearly fainted away. 


CHAPTER V. 

PeruaPs on this dark evening there could 
| scarcely be found in all London three more 
| unhappy creatures than those who crouched 
round the empty grate in Tom’s attic. In 
truth, over this poor attic rested a cloud too 
heavy for man to lift, and good and bad 
angels were drawing near to witness the 
issues of victory or defeat. 

“We'll get into bed,” said Tom, looking 
| drearily round the supperless, fireless room. 
“ Pepper,” he continued, as he pressed his 
arms round his little brother, “should yer 
| mind zerry much going to the work’us arter 

h’all 2?” 
| Qh, yes, yes, Tom! Oh, Tom! ef they 
took me from yer, I'd die.” 

* But ef we both went, Pepper ?” 

“ What’ud come o’ Trusty?” asked Pepper. 
| “T doesn’t know the ways of work’uses,” 
| said Tom, speaking half to himself. “ Maybe 
| they’ll take h’in the h’old dog. Ef you and 
| I were to beg of ’em a little ’ard, they might 
| take h’in old Trusty, Pepper.” 
| “ But I doesn’t want to go to no work'us,” 
; whimpered Pepper. 

““T only says perhaps, Pepper,” answered 
poor Tom. “I'd ’afe to go.” 

“Well, don’t let’s think of it,” said Pepper, 
putting up his lips to kiss Tom. “ Yer'll be 
better in the morning, Tom; and, Tom,” he 
added, half timidly, half exultantly, “ I’ve 
been real sperrited h’all day. Pat came in 
and began to talk ’bout dear Trusty, but I 
flew at him, I boxed ’im right up h’in the ear, 





Tom.” 
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“ Did yer really ?” answered Tom, laugh- 
ing, and forgetting the pain in his ankle for 
the moment. 

“Yes, and ’ee’s nothink but a coward, 
Tom, fur ’ee just runned away. I'll never be 
a Hen-e-ry to Aim no more,” added the little 
boy with strong emphasis. 

“No; yer a real nice, peppery young ’un,” 
said Tom, “and I’m proud o’ yer; but now | 
go to sleep, young ’un, fur I ’as a deal to | 
think about.” 

*’Ow’s the pain, Tom?” 

“ Werry ’ot and fiery like ; but maybe ’twill | 
be better in the morning.” 

‘Good night, Tom,” said Pepper, creeping 
closer into his arms. 

Under the sweet influence of Tom’s praise, 
resting in peace in the delicious words that 
Tom was proud of him, poor hungry little 
Pepper was soon enjoying dreamless slumber. 
But not so Tom himself. 

Tom had gone through a hard day’s work. 
Tom was tired, tired, aching in every limb, 
but no kind sleep would visit that weary little 
body or troubled mind. His sprained ankle 
hurt him sadly, but his mental anxiety made 
him almost forget his bodily suffering. Dark 
indeed was the cloud that rested on Tom. 

His sprained ankle was bad enough—for | 
how, with that swollen and aching foot, could | 
he go out to sweep his crossing to-morrow? | 
and if the little bread-winner was not at his 
crossing, where would the food come from 
for Pepper and Trusty? This was a dark 
cloud, but, dark as it was, it might be got 
over. Tom knew nothing of the tedious and 
lingering pain which a sprain may cause; he 
quite believed that a day’s rest in bed would 
make his foot all right, and for that one day 
while he was in bed, they three—he, Pepper, 
and Trusty—might manage not quite tostarve, 
on the pence which were over from that day’s 
earnings. Yes, through this cloud could be 
seen a possible glimmer of light. But the 
cloud that rested behind it! Oh, was there 
any possible loophole of escape out of that 
difficulty ? 

Tom had told nothing of this greater 
anxiety to Pepper. Nay, while Pepper was 
awake he tried to push it away even from 
his own mental vision. But now, in the night 
watches, he pulled it forward, and looked at 
it steadily. In truth, as the poor little boy 
looked, he felt almost in despair. Since his 
mother’s death he had managed to support 
his little household, and not only to support 
them, but to keep them out of debt. No 
honourable man of the world could keep 
more faithfully the maxim, “ Owe no man 








anything, but to love one another,” than did 
this little crossing-sweeper. But now, sud- 
denly, a debt, a debt the existence of which 
he had never suspected, stared him in the 
face. 

His mother had borrowed a shilling from 
Mrs. Finnahan. Mrs. Finnahan required that 
shilling back again. 

If that enormous sum—twelve whole pen- 
nies—was not forthcoming by to-morrow, he 





and Pepper and Trusty would find them- | 
selves homeless—homeless in mid-winter in | 


the London streets. 
Mrs. Finnahan would keep her word ; that 
nothing, no pleading language, no entreating 
eyes, would induce Mrs. Finnahan to alter 
her cruel resolve. No; into the streets they 


3 
three must go. Tom did not mind the 


Tom knew well that | 


streets so very much for himself, he was | 


accustomed to them, at least all day long. 
But poor little, tender, delicate Pepper, and 
old broken-down Trusty! Very, very soon, 
those friendless, cold, desolate streets would 
kill Pepper and Trusty. As Tom thought of 
it scalding drops filled his brave, bright eyes, 
and rolled down his cheeks. It was a moon- 
light night, and its full radiance had filled the 
little attic for an hour or more ; but now the 
moon was hidden behind a bank of cloud, 
and in the dark came to little Tom the darker 
temptation. No way out of his difficulty? 
Yes, there were two ways. He might sell 
Trusty to Pat Finnahan for a shilling—it was 
far, far better to part with Trusty than to let 
Pepper die in the London streets; or he 
might keep the old gentleman’s shilling, and 
never bring him back the tenpence he had 
promised to return to-morrow morning. 

By one or other of these plans he might 
save Pepper from either dying or going to the 
workhouse. As he thought over them both, 
the latter plan presented itself as decidedly 
the most feasible. Both his pride and his 
love revolted against the first. Part with 
Trusty? How he dad blamed Pepper when 
he had even hinted at Trusty being in the 
way! How very, very much his mother had 
loved Trusty! how, even when she was 


dying, she had begged of them both never to ||" 


forsake the faithful old dog! Oh, he could 
not part with the dog! if for no other reason, 
he loved him too much himself. 


At this moment, as though to strengthen || 


him in his resolve, Trusty, who from hunger 
and cold was by no means sleeping well, 
left his place at the little boys’ feet, and came 
up close to Tom; lying down by Tom’s side, 
he put his paws on his shoulders, and licked 
his face with his rough tongue; and also, 
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just then, as though further to help Trusty in 
his unconscious pleading for his own safety, 
the moon came out from behind the cloud, 
shedding its white light full on the boy and 
the dog; and oh! how pleading, how melt- 
ing, how full of tenderness did that one re- 
maining eye of Trusty’s look to Tom as he 
gazed at him. Clasping his arms tightly 
round the old dog’s neck, Tom firmly deter- 
mined, that happen what would, he must 
never part from Trusty. 

He turned his mind now resolutely to the 
other plan, the one remaining loop-hole out 
of his despair. Need he give back that 
change to the old man ? 

That was the question. 

The money he had pleaded so earnestly | 
for still lay unbroken in his pocket; for im- 
mediately after it had been given to him, 
fortune seemed to turn in his favour, and 
other people had become not quite so stony- 
hearted, and a few pence had fallen to his | 
share. With two or three pence he had | 
bought himself some dinner, and he had 
brought threepence back, for Pepper’s use 
and his own. 

Yes, the shilling was still unbroken-—and | 
that shilling, just that one shilling, would | 
save them all. 

But—the old een had trusted him 
—the old gentleman had said— 

“ T never trusted a crossing-sweeper before. 
I am going to trust you.” 

And Tom had promised him. Tom had 
pledged his word to bring him back tenpence 
to-morrow morning. 

Strange as it may seem—incomprehensible 
to many who judge them by no high stan- | 
dard—here was a little crossing-sweeper who | 
had never told a lie in his life. Here, lying 
on this truckle-bed, in this poor room, rested 
as honourable a little heart as ever. beat in 
human breast; he could not do a mean act ; 
he could not betray his trust and break his | 
word. 

What would his mother say could she look 
down from Heaven and find out that her 
Tom had told a lie? No, not even to save 
Trusty and Pepper, would he do this mean, 
mean thing. But he was very miserable, and 
in his misery and despair he longed so much 
for sympathy, that he was fain at last to wake 
Pepper. 

“cc Pepper,” 





| 
? 
| 
| 
| 
| 






he said, “we never said no 
prayers to-night ; fold yer ’ands, Pepper, and 
say ‘Our Father’ right away.” 

“ Our Father chart Heaven,” began Pep- 
per, folding his hands as he was bidden, and 


FIDELES.” 





gazing up with his great dark eyes at the 
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moon, “ «hallowed be thy name... thy king- 
dom come... thy will be done in earth h’as 
‘tis in Heaven . .. give us this day hour daily 
bread . .. and furgive us h’our trespasses h’as 
we furgive ... h’and lead us not into temp- 
tation..." 

‘Yer may shut up there, Pepper,” inter- 
rupted Tom ; “go to sleep now, young ’un. 
I doesn’t want no more.” 

“Yes,” added Tom, a few moments later, 

that was wot I needed. I won’t do neither 
o’ them things. Our Father, lead us’ not 
inter temptation. Our Father, please take 
care on me, and Pepper, and Trusty.” 
CHAPTER VI. 

Ir was apparently the merest chance in 
the world that brought the old gentleman, 
who lived in —, Russell Square, to his hall- 
door the next morning, to answer, in his own 
person, a very small and insignificant sound- 
ing ring. When he opened the door he saw 
standing outside a very tiny boy, and by the 
boy’s side a most disreputable-looking dog. 

“Well,” said the old gentleman, for he 
hated beggars, “what do you want? Some 
mischief, I warrant.” 


“ Please, sir,” piped Pepper’s small treble, 
Ppl] PI 


| “Tom ’ud come hisself, but ’ee ’ave hurt ’is 
} - 

| foot h’awful bad, so 
Trusty wid the tenpence, please, sir.” 


’ee ’ave sent me and 


“What tenpence?” asked the old man, 


who had really forgotten the circumstance of 


yesterday. 

“Please, sir,” continued Pepper, holding 
out sixpence and four dirty pennies, “’tis 
the change from the shilling as yer lent to 
Tom.” 

At these words the old gentleman got very 
red in the face, and stared with all his might 
at Pepper. “Bless me!” he said suddenly ; 
then he took hold of Pepper’s ragged coat- 
sleeve, and drew him into the hall. ‘‘ Wife,” 


he called out, “I say, wife, come here. 
Bless me! I never heard of anything so 
strange. I have actually found an honest 


crossing-sweeper at last.” 
But that is the story 





for the old: gentle- 


| man was as kind as he was‘ eccentric—and 


he failed not quickly to inquire into all par- 
ticulars with regard to Tom, Pepper, and 
Trusty; and then as promptly to help and 
raise the three. Yes, that is the story. 

But in the lives of two prosperous men 
—for Tom and Pepper are men, now—there 
is never forgotten that dark night, when 
the little crossing-sweeper risked everything 
rather than tell a lie or break a trust. And 
Trusty was true to his name to the last. 
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AS LITTLE CHILDREN. 





ARK the children’s voices by the river, 
Ringing in the balmy air of June, | 
Laughing as they take their mimic voyage, 
Through the whole long summer afternoon. | 


Dear forsaken barge upon the meadow ! 
What thy freight of perfect joy and glee! 
Tairest vessel sailing from our harbours || 


Never bore such life as is in thee. 


Seeking some fair haven God hath shown them, 
Off they launch without one doubt or fear ; 
For to babes and sucklings He hath given 


Light to see the unseen world as near. 


Take, oh! take me with you, oh! ye children, 
Let me be a little child once more ; 

Let me voyage into your fair country, 
With you leave this too, too solid shore. 


Oh! the merry sweetness of your voices ! 
Oh! the happy brightness of your day ! 

Oh ! the golden fancies of the children ! 
Wherefore do they ever fade away ? 





Well we know their voices will grow weary 
Gathering clouds must hide their spotless sun ; | 

Childhood’s dreams be dimmed by manhood’s saclness, 
Ere the work of life is well begun. 


Visions must be changed to brighter glory, 
Childhood rise to seek the truer shore, 

Where its joyous life shall never weary, 
And the summer day be evermore. 
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LIFE-HISTORY OF A GNAT. 


3Y THE Rev. J. G. WOOD, M.A. 


\ J] HEN, as a child, I read the celebrated 

Riddle of the Sphinx, I could not but 
have a very low opinion of the human in- 
tellect of the period, which could not at once 
see through so transparent a device, and so I 
always considered CEdipus a much overrated 
personage. But, suppose that the Sphinx 
had offered the following enigma for solu- 
tion, I fancy that she would have lived some 
two thousand years longer. 

* What animal is that, which is first a boat, 
then a fish, then a larger boat, then a sail, 
and then a bird?” Even Aristotle himself 
would have failed to answer such a question, 
had the Sphinx lived to his time, and it was left 
to the present days to make the discovery that 
the common Gnat fulfils all these conditions. 

I admit that gnats are almost unbearable 
nuisances, especially to those who, like my- 
self, have a peculiarly sensitive skin and 
nervous organization. I have been deprived 
of the use of my right hand for many days 
by the bite of a single gnat, and have nearly 
been driven into a fever by the venomed 
assailant. Yet I have a most sincere ad- 
miration for this wonderful little insect, which 
is not only elegant in form and splendid 
beyond description in beauty, but possesses 
a life-history which has all the interest of a 
fairy tale, with the advantage of being true. 

The reader may be surprised that I should 
write of the beauty of the gnat, but if he 
will place one of the insects under a micro- 
scope, Or even examine it by means of a 
tolerably powerful pocket lens, he will sce 
that I am perfectly right. As I intend to 


treat specially of the life-history of the gnat, | 


I can give but little space to its exterior, and, 
indeed, could not do it the least justice with- 
out the help of many illustrations. 

To 
appear to be the only colours of the gnat, but 
under the microscope all the colours of the 
rainbow play over its wings and limbs, shift- 
ing with every change of light. These 
colours are due to its minute but exquisitely 
formed scales, which cover much of the sur- 
face, and very much resemble those of the 
butterfly’s wings. Each scale is traversed 
longitudinally by little ribs or ridges, which 
refract the light like so many prisms, and 
give to the scales the iridescent colouring 
which has been mentioned. 

If the reader will refer to the illustration, 
he will see that the two figures at the top, 

VIII. N.s. 


the unaided eye, grey and brown | 


although they represent the gnat in the act 
of flight, are much unlike each other, The 
left-hand insect is the slighter in form, the 
abdomen is more slender, and the head is 
adorned with profuse feathery plumes. 
This represents the male. 

The female, which is shown in the other 
figure, has two very slight plumes, and be 
tween them is a long and slender spike, like 
arather stout hair. This is the proboscis of the 
gnat. When viewed through the magnifying 
glass, this spike is seen to be as splendidly 
iridescent as if it were set with gems, and the 
microscope shows that it is absolutely covered 
with the ridged scales, set thickly and regu- 
larly upon it. 

With a little trouble the observer can see 
that the spike is anything but a simple hair 
or bristle. It is a most complicated ap- 
paratus, and is indeed the instrument with 
which the gnat inflicts its venomed wounds. 

As I said before, it cannot be properly 
described without a series of diagrams, and 
I must content myself with mentioning that 
it possesses no less than six lancets, with 
which it is enabled to penetrate the skin, and 
that there is a groove along the proboscis 
through which the venomous liquid is con- 
veyed into the wound. 

As is the case with the wasps, bees, and 
ants, the male is perfectly harmless. Male 
bees and wasps have no sting, and male gnats 
have no lancets, these unpleasant weapons 
belonging exclusively to the female, which is 
by no means the gentler sex. 

There is not the slightest difficulty in dis- 
tinguishing the male from the female, even 
with the naked eye, the plumes of the male 
being very conspicuous, and quite unlike the 
long hair-like proboscis of the female. 

And the reader may be assured that when- 
ever in the night-time he hears the ping- 
pinging trumpet of a gnat about his ears, it 
is that of the female, which is thirsting for 
his blood, and has her tiny lancets ready for 
the attack. 

She sets about her work in a curiously de- 
liberate way. Even if you watch her settle 
on your hand, you will not feel the touch of 
her feet, so easily does she alight. She then, 
with equal deliberation, inserts her proboscis, 
and begins to suck, mixing the blood with 
the poisonous secretion, apparently for the 
purpose of thinning it, and causing it to flow 
more readily. 
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If you will quietly place a magnifying 
lens near the insect, you will see her body 
become gradually distended with blood. 
When she has completely gorged herself, she 
will withdraw the proboscis as gently as she 
inserted it, and fly away. But she can be 
detained in a very simple manner. Close 
the hand slowly and firmly, so as to tighten 
the skin, when the proboscis willbe held so 
tightly that she cannot withdraw it, but be- 
comes a helpless prisoner, to be released or 
murdered according to the will of the captor. 

The pain of the wound is scarcely per- 
ceptible when just inflicted, but the results 
of a gnat bite are too familiar to need de- 
scription. It is a singular fact that some 
persons care absolutely nothing for gnats, 
and say that they are never bitten. I rather 
think, however, that they ave bitten, but do 
not feel the bites, nor are affected by the 
poison. 

I am strengthened in this belief by the 


fact that some persons never suffer from bee- | 
Not that they are not stung, but | 
that the poison of the sting has no effect | 


stings. 


upon them. I have seen one of these 
favoured men pick a dozen or so of bee- 
stings out of his hands and face, and yet 
suffer no pain except that of the slight pricks 
when the bees stung him, 

Now, having glanced at some of the more 
prominent characteristics of the gnat, we will | 
proceed to the history of its life. 

Like the dragon-flies, the gnats are inhabit- 
ants of the water during their early stages of 
existence, and are denizens of the air and | 
land when they have attained their wings. 

Now, the eggs of the gnat must float on 
the water, or they could not be hatched, and, 
as they are of exceeding minuteness, they 
would be liable to destruction if simply 
dropped into the water and left to them- 
selves. So, taught by that divine impulse, or 
inspiration, which we call instinct, and which 
is entirely independent of reason, the gnat, 
when she is about to lay her eggs, seeks the 
water, and places herself on the edge of a 
floating leaf or some similar support, to which 
she clings by her fore legs, while the long, 
slender hind legs are stretched as far as pos- 
sible over the water, and crossed near their 
extremities. 

These legs form a guide for the eggs, 
which are shaped very much like skittles, 
one end being rather larger than the other. 
One by one they are deposited and arranged 
side by side with the larger ends downwards, 
and fastened together w ‘ith a peculiar water- 
proof secretion. 
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They are not set exactly upright, but have 
a slight slope outwards, so that if they were 
deposited in rows of equal number they 
would form a shallow trough open at the 
ends. But, with the help of the hind legs, 
the gnat arranges them so that, instead of a 
hollow trough, they form a sort of boat 
pointed and curved upwards at each end. If 
an orange were divided longitudinally into 
six pieces, the peel of one of the divisions 
would be a tolerable imitation of the egg- 
boat. Indeed, our modern life-boats are 
built on nearly the same lines as the egg- 
boats of the gnat. 

In. the centre of the illustration, and on 
the left hand, a female gnat is shown in the 





act of forming her curious boat, a number of 
| the eggs being held between the long hind 
| legs, which rest on the surface of the water. 
There is not the least difficulty in obtain- 
ing these boats for examination. Plenty of 
them can be found along the edge of every 
pond, and in almost every rain-water butt. 
They are necessarily very small, but they 
cannot be mistaken for any other objects. 
| Their capability of self-balance is perfectly 
| wonderful, and the best life-boat of the pre- 
sent day is not nearly so capable of nghting 
itself when upset as is the egg-boat of the 
| gnat. You may dash it into the water as 
| hard as you like, you may push it below the 
| surface, you may pour water upon it, but you 
cannot swamp it. 
In a very short time the warmth of the sun 
| has developed the young gnats within the 


| 
| 


| eggs, and at the proper season they force out | 


| the lower end of the egg-shell, fall into the 
water, and swim away. 

In this part of their life they are the oddest 
and quaintest little creatures imaginable. 
One of them, very much magnified, is shown 
on the right hand of the illustration, as it 
appears when resting head downwards in the 
water. 

The reader will notice that the tail appears 
to be double. In point of fact, there is a 
little hollow tube, nearly at the end of the 
tail, which communicates with the breathing 
apparatus. At the upper end of the tube is 
a radiating tuft of hairs, arranged something 
like the ribs ofan expanded umbrella. 

When the creature is under water, the 
hairs close over the orifice, and prevent the 
water from entering the air-tube. But, when 
it rests or wishes to breathe, it rises so that 
only the tip of the tube appears. The 
coronet of hairs then expands, and by its 
means the insect can remain suspended, as 





it were, without moving. Hundreds of these 
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the surface of any rain-water butt. 


their form. They curl themselves round so 
as to bring the tail close to the head, with a 
movement almost exactly that of closing 


‘the hand; and by rhythmical curving and | 


straightening the body, make a tolerably 


the water. 
If one of these little creatures be taken up 


fying glass, the whole course of the breathing 
transparent skin. 
with the caterpillar of the moth or butterfly, 


and is called the larva. It has yet to pass 
through another stage of existence, 


state, and become a gnat. 

As is the case with larve generally, those 
of the gnat change their skin several times, 
| becoming quiescent and ceasing to feed for 
| some little time before each moult. All 
silk-worm breeders must be familiar with 
this moult, or “sickness,” as it is popularly 
called. 


seems to be in a dying state. 
swim about as it used to do, but remains at 
the surface of the water. Presently the 
skin bursts, and forth issues the pupa: a 
magnified figure of it is given in the lower 
left-hand corner of the illustration. Its 
shape is materially altered, and so are its 
habits. 

The most conspicuous alteration is that of 
the upper part of the body, which is enormously 
increased in size, and has a couple of little 


supplementary breathing-tube near the end | 


attitude of the creature is reversed. It now 
never dives except when alarmed, but merely 
floats at random near the surface, obtaining 
| its supply of air through the two little horns. 
Even when it does dive, it does not descend 

| to any great depth, but soon rises to the 
| surface, and there hangs motionless as before. 
If now the enlarged portion of one of 

| these pupz be carefully viewed under a 
| magnifying glass, the observer will see that 


| head, the complicated organs of the mouth, | 
| and the beautiful feathered antennz. 

How these are placed may be seen by 
reference to the central lower figure, which 








rapid, though rather devious, course through | 


in a teaspoon, and examined with a magni- | 
apparatus can be clearly seen through the | 
In this state the future gnat corresponds | 


that of | 
the pupa, before it can attain its winged | 


Their mode of swimming is as peculiar as 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
} 


| 
| gnat larvee may be seen in this attitude on| In this figure the reader may see the pro- 


| boscis and lancets folded downwards in the 
centre, while on either side may be seen one 
of the horn-like breathing-tubes, showing the 
aperture through which the air passes into 
the tube. The large figure on the left shows 
the way in which the wings are folded along 
the sides. 

After a short time passed in this stage, the 


| pupa remains perfectly still, but takes several 


deep inspirations, thus swelling the body of 
the enclosed gnat, which by this time is 
entirely separated from the pupal envelope. 
As mentioned, where treating of the dragon- 
fly, the skin cracks along the centre of the 
body, and out of this slit the head and 
thorax of the gnat protrude. The legs are 
now drawn out, hardening as soon as they 
come in contact with the air. 

For the second time in its life, the gnat is 


| supported on the water in a boat, for, as 


Just before its last moult, the gnat larva | 
It does not | 





horn-like appendages projecting from it. The | 


of the tail has disappeared altogether, and the | 





| gularly picturesque one. 
| within it are packed the wings, the legs, the | 


represents the pupa as seen from the front. | 


may be seen by reference to the illustration, 
the empty shell of the pupa floats on the 
water exactly like a boat. Indeed, it per- 
forms the office of a boat, and the gnat is 
supported by it until the wings are dried, and 
it is able to take to the air. These empty 
shells may be found in thousands at the 
edges of the water. 

Gnats never fly to any great distance from 
the waters edge. Indeed, the aquatic 
branch of the Warau tribe of Guiana 
(called by Humboldt “Guarons”) actually 
make their habitations amid the vast lakes of 
their country, principally for the sake of 
avoiding the gnats, which swarm in such 
multitudes along the edges of the lakes, that 
no human being could pass a night there and 
live. The natives never visit the shore if 
they can help themselves while the gnats are 
| abroad, and when they return they always 
pause when they have paddled for half a 
mile or so:from shore, and carefully brush 
every gnat out of the boat, and from 
their own persons, knowing that the insects 
will make for the land at once. 

So, in our own country, wherever we find 
fresh water, especially if it be that of a lake 
or pond, we shall find gnats, and they will 
find us, I have a most vivid recollection of 
a picnic that was utterly ruined by gnats. 
The place chosen for the repast was a sin- 
There were flowers 
in abundance. There was plenty of grass 
and soft moss, and there was shade from 
the sunbeams, 

But those who had selected the spot 
| had overlooked a pond at no great distance, 
and we consequently became victims of 
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the gnats, which not only assailed our hands 
and faces, but drove their lancets through 
the light summer dresses of the ladies, so that 
we were obliged to abandon the spot. 
Several guests were present who had lived 
in hot climates, and they said that the gnats 
at home were quite as venomous as the mos- 
,quitos abroad. It is my belief that the gnat 





.of England is identical with the mosquito. 
[ have had 
many speci- 
mens of mos- 
_quitos sent to 
‘me from dif- 
ferent parts 
of the world, 
and can de- 
tect no real 
difference 
between the 
insects. In- 
deed, if a 
number of 
English gnats 
and exotic 
mosquitos 
were mixed 
together, I 
doubt 
whether any 
one could 
distinguish 
between 
them. 

I have 
already men- 
tioned the 
water - butt 
more _-_ than 
once. I have 
reason to 
believe that 
most of the 
gnats which 
penetrate in- 


to our houses, 
and __ render 
our _ nights 


wakeful, are 
bred in those 
most useful institutions. 


Practically, I have | 
foun | that such was the case, for whereas 
the inmates of my house used at one time | 
to be pestered at night by gnats, they en- | 
joyed comparative immunity after the lids | 
of the rain-water butts were secured. 
Fastening the lid down is no protection | 


whatever, as the smallest crevice permits the 
female gnats to gain access to the water, and | 
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their multitudinous offspring to escape into 
the air, Nothing seems to answer but 
canvas, or similar material, fixed securely 
round the edge of the cask, and also round 
the aperture through which the rain-water 
pipe passes. This precaution costs but little 
trouble, and should always be taken. A 
coat of tar or even paint over the canvas 
will be a considerable improvement. 

Now we 
are brought 
face to face 
with a diffi- 
cult ques- 
tion. 

What 
the use 
gnats ? 

Common 
sense teaches 
us that unless 


is 


of 


gnats had 
been needed, 
they would 
not have 
been created, 
and that 
either direct- 
ly or indi- 
rectly they 


must be use- 
ful to man. 
It is impos- 
sible to enu- 
merate all 
the reasons 
for the exist- 
ence of gnats, 
but one ob- 
vious reason 
is their ines- 
timable ser- 
vices as puri- 
fiers of the 
water, and 
consequently 
of the atmo- 
sphere, which 
is exhaled 
from the 
water, and is breathed by man. 

There are several broods of gnats in a 
single season, and the larve of these count- 
less millions are fed entirely on the decaying 
substances, whether vegetable or animal, 
which pervade stagnant waters, and which, if 
allowed to remain, putrefy and cause the 
malaria which fills man with agues and other 
diseases, even where not actually fatal. 
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In some species of gnat the larve are like | —blood-worms as they are popularly called, 


ittle scarlet worms, which twist about in the | 
water with wonderful agility. I regret to say | 
that specimens may be found too often in | 
water provided by the companies. 
Mr. F. T. Buckland remarks that for con- | 
siderable distances along the banks of the | 
Thames the mud at low water is of a bright 
red colour. Ifa stone be thrown into it, the 
red hue disappears as if by magic, around 
the spot where the stone has fallen, but 
recovers itself after a little time. 
The fact is, that the mud is simply covered 
with countless millions of these little beings 


on account of their scarlet hue—and that 
they wriggle out of sight when alarmed by 
the stone. Every one of these blood-worms 


| is an active agent in purifying the noisome 


mud, and, if allowed to live, will in a few 
days be the parent of a fresh contingent of 
unpaid scavengers. 

Such, then, are some of the uses of the 
gnat, and although there may be many crea- 
tures whose only object seems to be that 
they shall annoy mankind, we may be sure 
that they have some use for us, and we ought 
to do our best to find it out. 


BROWNLOW NORTH. 


= Christianity of to-day repeats all the | 
old types ; and if, as matter of course, | 
the Marks, Timothys, Andrews, with an 
occasional John and a rarer Barnabas, form 
the majority among present-day Christian 
preachers, there are not wanting cases that | 
answer more to the type of Matthew the 
publican, and the Philippian jailer. As 
Bunyan says, “Christ builds His house with 
big principals,” uses the chief of sinners, con- 
verted, in places where stress has to be 
borne ; and this for reasons which are not 
far to seek—such are, in their persons, evident | 
proofs of His power, and the natural force | 
of character which made them great in sin 
makes them great in service. Mr. North 
was one of these. Over his tomb in Dean 
Cemetery, Edinburgh, is this inscription :— 
“BROWNLOW NORTH, 
Only son of the Rev. Charles Augustus North, 
Prebendary of Winchester. 

Born, January 6th, 1810. Died, November gth, 1875. | 

At the age of forty-four years he was turned from | 
an ungodly life to serve the Lord: thereafter he | 
preached the Gospel with singular power, and was | 
greatly honoured in winning souls to Jesus. 

In testimony of the Love and Respect of many 

Friends.” 

There could scarcely be a greater contrast, 
among evangelists, than that presented by 
Brownlow North, who was a man of fashion, 
and John Ashworth, who was a house painter;* 
the one living profusely and never earning 
sixpence, the other working very hard and 
living with severe frugality; the one born 
heir to an earldom and associating with the 
upper ten thousand, the other born among 
the meanest surroundings and spending his 
strength in Christian labours among the 
destitute ; the one an open servant of sin 
till middle life, the other converted early and 











* See SunpAY MaGazineE for December, 1878. 


saved from the pollutions of the flesh. Yet 
both did signal service as preachers of the 
glad tidings, and both are held in tender 
remembrance by very many who owe to 
them their best hopes and their most en- 
during impressions. That Brownlow North 
was a genuine man as well as a preacher of 
remarkable power, is witnessed by the most 
satisfactory testimony. He was formally 
recognised by the General Assembly of the 
Free Church of Scotland ; Norman Macleod 
opened his pulpit to him ; and, a week after 
his death, the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
who had kept up acquaintance with him 
from college days, wrote: “He will leave 
a great blank among those for whom he 
laboured. No one could know him without 
seeing that his heart and life were devoted 
to his Master’s service, and that he burned to 
preach to others what he had found so precious 
to his own soul.” 

Just sixty-eight years ago, in the town 
house of the Hon. and Rev. Brownlow 
North, D.D., Bishop of Winchester and Pre- 
late of the Noble Order of the Garter, a 
nurse presented to the party assembled at 
breakfast a newly-born boy, the bishop’s 
grandson, who was then and there hailed 
with delight as the heir to the Earldom of 
Guilford. The child throve in bone and 
muscle, and developed an amount of energy 
worthy of his grand-uncle, Lord North, 
Prime Minister to “ Farmer George.” From 
his ninth to his fifteenth year the boy was 
‘Gentleman Jack” at Eton, great in athletics, 
and exercising an influence on his com- 
panions “exactly the reverse of what his 
mother would have desired.” Then _ his 
father died, and Lord Guilford took his 
young heir to a theological college he had 


~~ | established in’Corfu, hoping to do hira good. 
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| 
When the worthy old man had sent him | 
home in despair, the wild lad was committed 
to the care of a tutor, to make the grand 
tour. On their first night in Paris young 
North met his worthy “coach” in a gam- 
bling-saloon, and bullied him by threats 
of exposure into leaving all their books in 
the French capital. Before they got to/| 
Rome the pupil had contrived to make the 
master his slave, by winning from him all 
the money with which he had been furnished. 
At seventeen he came back to live with his 
godly mother at Cheltenham, and there 
rode madcap races by day and danced at 
balls all night. In one winter he proposed 
to, and was accepted by, nineteen young 
ladies not unwilling to become countesses ! 
While still under age he went to Ireland, 
and married the daughter of a clergyman ; 
indeed his nineteenth birthday was still a 
few weeks distant on his marriage-day. 
Soon he was the father of two sons, and 
then his bank of hope collapsed, the Earl of 
Guilford providing himself with nearer heirs. | 
The £300 a year which he drew from a 
sinecure in the diocese of Winchester was 
his sole inheritance, and this income bore 
no proportion to his style. Gambling was 
his natural resource; but he lost so largely 
that it became desirable to take his wife and 
children to Boulogne. Before long his wife 
returned to her home, and his children were 
left with his mother, while Mr. North found | 
gratification for his love of excitement in the 
army of Don Pedro in Portugal. “ After an | 
interval of several months the prodigal re- | 
turned home to be forgiven, and in the 
summer of 1835 we find him going down to | 
Scotland with his brother-in-law, Mr. Hay- | 
ward, who had taken Abergeldie Castle for | 
the shooting for that year. His wife and | 
two younger children accompanied him ; and 
from that time till his death, with only one in- | 
terval of any importance, Scotland was the | 
land of his adoption, in it was the home of | 
his choice.” * 

During the greater part of the next nine- 
teen years, the years which, as a rule, are 
decisive of a man’s character and furnish the 
measure of his fruitfulness, Mr. North was 
“the leader of fast life in Aberdeen” and 
other northern towns, “the prime mover in 
every sport, after-dinner revelry, or midnight 
play,” the man who walked gamekeepers off 
their feet, and who won two wagers of £50 
on two successive days by riding each Say 


Riv Brow nlow North, B.A. Oxon: Records and Re c ollec- 
tions.” Ly the Rev. Ke nneth Moody-Stuart, M.A. Moffat. | 
London: Hodder and Stoughton. 1878, | 
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| the Duchess had lent to Mrs. North. 


friend and apply 


eighty miles in eight successive hours, occu- 
pying the intervening night in dancing. 

But there was another side to the picture, 
one on which it is better worth while to look. 
Admiral Hamilton, his friend and companion, 
says that he ‘‘was happy in the invaluable 
blessing of a loving, devoted, self-denying 
wife, the ready sharer in his cares, his aid 
and help, and the capable and untiring mis- 
tress of his household.” His mother had 
never ceased to pray for her son; and he 
had earnest Christian friends in a relative, 
Miss Gordon of Wardhouse, whose home was 
in Elgin, and in the Duchess of Gordon, 
then living at Huntly. His mind had been 
stored with accurate knowledge of the things 
of Christ in childhood, and he was visited 
from time to time with serious impressions. 
One day, sitting beside the Duchess at her 
dinner-table, he suddenly said, with much 
gravity, “ Duchess, what should a man do 
who has often prayed to God and never been 
answered ?” a question which reveals not a 
little about the man who put it. The answer 
must be given in her grace’s own words. “I 
lifted up my heart to God to teach me what 
to say. I looked him quietly in the face 
and said, so as not to be overheard by others, 
‘Ye ask and receive not, ber :use ye ask 
amiss, that ye may consume it upon your 
lusts’ (James iv. 3). His countenance 
changed, he became very greatly moved, and 
was very quiet during the evening.” * 

Not long after, his second son fell ill, and 
the father’s heart was softened both by that 
circumstance, and by reading a book which 
The 
result was that he resolved to enter the 
ministry of the Church of England, studied 
hard, passed his examinations with credit, 
took his degree, and had gone so far as to 
secure the promise of a curacy at Olney. 
But many a day was to pass before all this 
| preparation was turned to account. ‘The 
bishop, having been informed of his early 
excesses, said to him, ‘“‘ Mr. North, if I were 
in your position and you in mine, would you 
ordain me?” When the matter was put be- 
fore him in this faithful way, he saw y that his 
heart was not right, and answered, “ My lord, 
I would not.” 

Throwing up the purpose of becoming a 
clergyman, Mr. North returned to his old 





‘ The Life of the Last Duche > 
Moody. Stuart, father of the biographer of ‘ ‘North,’ ’ describes 
a remarkable chars acter, and tells a remarkable ’story which 
ought not soon to be let fall out of sight. We heard Brown- 
low North, in the year before he died, quote a saying of this 
it to himself, how "she often thanked God 
| for the letter M in that text, ‘Not many mighty, not many 
noble, are called "’: if the M had been wanting, what hope for 
her or for him ? 


s of Gordon,”’ by the elder 
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ways. “He had a horrible sense of the de- 
merit of his sins,” but no apprehension of 
God’s mercy in Christ. In his own words to 
Miss Gordon, “The house was swept and 
garnished, but empty, and the last state of 
that man was worse than the first. Think 
of the love of Jesus in coming to me after 
that!” In answer to a letter of hers he used 
such words as these, “To die the death of 
the righteous we must live the life of the 
righteous, dear auntie, and I am not pre- 
pared for that yet.” On the contrary, Mr. 
Moody-Stuart says, “‘The influence of his 
example upon his friends and associates, and | 
upon the whole neighbourhood of his resi- 
dence, was very pernicious.” The one re- 
deeming feature was unfailing love for his 
mother. 

The full story of Brownlow North’s con- | 
version is too long to be told here. It is one 
of the most remarkable on record, and ranks, 
for instructive insight into the more awful 
phases of soul-work, with those of Augustine, | 
Bunyan, Newton, and Cowper. He was play- 
ing cards one evening in his house at Dallas, 
when a sudden feeling of illness came over 
him, and he felt sure he was about to die. 
“Take me up-stairs,” he said to his son, “I 
am a dead man.” Remorse and horror came 
on him like “the pains of hell.” He saw 
his only hope was in crying to God for mercy ; | 
but a servant was in his room kindling the | 
fire. Would he fall on his knees, in her pre- | 
sence, or would he wait till she was gone? 
Though thinking he had not ten minutes to 
live, he hesitated. ‘“ By the grace of God I 
did put myself on my knees before that girl, 
and I believe it was the turning-point with 
me. I believe that if I had at that time re- 
sisted the Holy Ghost—of course, I cannot 
say, for who shall limit the Holy Ghost p— 
but my belief is that it would have been once | 
too often.” Next day he announced to | 
friends near and far that he was a changed 
man. ‘The struggle had been so fierce that 
he looked like a man coming out of a long | 
illness. A steward on board the steamer in 
the Caledonian Canal tells how he had ob- 
served him on two journeys, one shortly 
before, the other shortly after, and was struck 
in the one case “by the great amount of | 
spirits he consumed, and the general reck- | 
lessness of his bearing ;” and in the other by 
his looking very solemn and very much | 
shaken, “like a man just recovered from a | 
fever.” For long months the soul-struggle | 
went on—ghastly suggestions of atheism, 
harassing doubts about essential doctrines, 
and tormenting fears as to his own salvation 
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fighting within him day and night, so that 
his friends sometimes were anxious lest his 
reason should give way. The Crimean War 
raged, but the man absorbed in the study of 
his Bible heard not the noise of that battle. 
His great strong face, from which the deep 
scars of passion could never be quite erased, 
fascinated the eyes of the preachers to whom 
he listened with a terrible eagerness. At 
length peace came through the same passage 
which opened Cowper’s eyes, the end of the 
third chapter of Romans—“ But now the 
righteousness of God without the law is 
manifested, being witnessed by the law and 
the prophets ; even the righteousness of God 
which is by faith of Jesus Christ unto all 
and upon all them that believe: for there is 
no difference.” The words have been always 
there, and always equally plain and full of 
unsearchable riches to as many as receive 
them ; but no language can tell what joy and 
strength they bring to those who do receive 
them. “Striking my book with my hand, 
and springing from my chair, I cried, If that 
scripture is true I am a saved man!. That 
is what I want; that is what God offers me; 
that is what I will have. God helping me, 
it was that I took.” 

Brownlow North did not rush forthwith 
into the pulpit: he was genuinely humble, 
and felt no desire to do that. When the con- 
viction forced itself on him that he ought to 
try to do some good in the places where he 
had done so much evil, he began to dis- 
tribute tracts. After a struggle, he took 
courage to speak about religion to the 
woman in the porter’s lodge; then to one 
and another of the sick poor in Elgin. One 


woman asked him to come and speak to her | 
husband, who was a bad man. A shoemaker | 


asked him to address a meeting he got to- 
gether of ten or a dozen brethren of the last, 
and the result was an invitation to speak 
again to a little cottage crowd of fifty or 
sixty. Being in London, he went out with 
a young man who was going to preach in 
the street at King’s Cross. The young man’s 
words did not tell, and the crowd said, 


| “We'll hear that stout man with the dark | 
| eyes.” 
in him is sure to speak under such circum- | 


He spoke, as one who has anything 


stances; and the mob, who are the best 
possible judges of an orator, cried, “ Go on, 
sir; we want to hear more.” His mother, 


when she saw the daily prayers of forty-four | 
years answered in her son, said, “ Brownlow, | 


God is not only able to save you, but to 
make you more conspicuous for good than 
ever you were for evil.” The words were 
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almost a prophecy. About eighteen months 
after his change, the minister of the church 
which he attended was one Sabbath called 
away, and North was told that unless he 
would preach there could be no service. He 
consented with reluctance ; and after that | 
preaching was his work. He was the most | 
popular preacher in Scotland for many years. 

And no wonder. Dr. John Duncan, Pro- 
fessor of Hebrew in Edinburgh, once said, 
“ Mr. North, you are an untrained theologue.” 
“ Very untrained,” said North. ‘ You mis- 
take me,” said Dr. Duncan. “I laid the 
emphasis not on ‘ untrained,’ but on ‘ theo- 
logue.’” What the professor meant was 
most true. Mr. North’s mind was exactly of 
the kind to have originated a system of 
Westminster theology, if it had not been 
already formulated in the Confession of Faith ; 
and indeed he had drawn for himself such a 
system from the Scriptures by independent 
and very earnest study. Nothing is drier 
or more repellent when cold; nothing is | 
mightier than this theology when heated ; | 
and North, when he began to preach it in 
Aberdeen, and Edinburgh, and London, ! 





judging of one another is very unfit work for 
sinners saved by grace, and will be indulged 
in sparingly and with much caution by those 
who feel the truth expressed by a great living 
teacher: “ This is one of the sorest trials of 
a renewed life, that it is built over dark 
dungeons, where dead things may be buried 
but not forgotten, and where, through the 
open grating, rank vapours still ascend. 
They are compelled to bear this burden all 
alone, and sometimes they feel it too heavy.”* 
As for a multitude of floating rumours to 
Mr. North’s disadvantage, one is glad to 
read these words of a very shrewd Edinburgh 
lawyer, who knew him thoroughly: “I had 
occasion to trace many of them very care- 
fully, and I found them all either pure in- 
ventions or quite distorted stories.” Every 
reader will form his own judgment about 
the following extract from the reminiscences 
of the elder Moody-Stuart ; to us it seems an 
admirable example of faithful love, and it 
raises our estimate of Brownlow North :— 

“ The hand of the Lord was with him, and when 


he was reminded to make the most of Divine help 
while he had it, he thought it impossible that he 


! 
‘ 


was truly “a shining light,” because “ burn- | could ever lose his vivid apprehension of things | 


ing” with the ardour of his new-found con- | 
victions. The effect was an immense and | 
widespread sensation, from which those best 
able to judge tell us that a very large amount 
of good resulted. In the midst of exhausting 
labour as a public speaker, he maintained 
the habit of spending three hours a day in 
careful study of the Word of God; and so 
both preserved the freshness of his utterances, 
and fed his hearers with that Word which 
abideth for ever. Although this popularity 
did not remain at the height it attained about 
1861-63, yet it was such that when he died 





in November of 1875 “his list of engage- | 
ments was completed up to the summer of | 
1877.” 

Such a man was sure not to incur the woe | 
of those of whom all men speak well. The 
evil habits of forty-four such years as have 
been described left some traces, no doubt, 
and these were eagerly magnified by those 
who have little sympathy with deep repent- 
ance and intense evangelical zeal. He gave 
up whatever was sinful, and some things 
which could not in themselves be so classed ; 
and in his first years as an evangelist he was 
a total abstainer. By medical advice, the 
wisdom of which we very much question, he 
did not persevere in this self-denial.* The 





* In addition to the testimony of Mr. Ashworth, quoted at 
Riot of this volume, we may refer to that recently given by 
iss Weston, who says that, after ten years of very anxious 





and for the salvation of men. But when towards the 
close of his life he saw the Lord’s hand with the 
American Evangelist, and his own work at the time 
but little in comparison, he said to me, ‘ This would 
not have been if I had persevered as I began.’ In 
many respects, as well as in this, the defects and the 
faults which others saw in him were not unknown to 
himself, and he had an extreme frankness in owning 
them. Even to the most devoted ministers and 
members of the Church of Christ these words of our 


| spiritual and eternal, or relax in zeal for his Redeemer ! 


Lord, ‘Nevertheless, thou hast left thy first love,’ . 


seldom fail to be spoken at some period of their 
course; and Mr. North learned that he formed no 
exception; but as with many others, so with him, 
there was a gracious recovery.” 


He died almost in harness, having preached 
on the Sunday, Wednesday, and Friday, with 
all his old power, and spoken with great 
earnestness to some young folk in the draw- 
ing-room of his hostess at Tilliechewan. 
Next day he fell on the floor of his bedroom, 
and ten days later he had gone to his reward. 
A day before his death he said, “I used to 
have a great terror of death, but that is quite 
gone from me. I have no fear of it now: 
I am resting on Christ.” And to one stand- 
ing by, “ You are young, in good health, and 
with the prospect of rising in the army ; I am 
dying ; but if the Bible is-true, and I know 
it is, I would not change places with you for 
the whole world.” A. M. SYMINGTON. 





and oe labour, with total abstinence, she finds herself ia 
perfect health and unimpaired energy. 
* “Sermons by John Ker, DD.,’’ p. 26 
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1* the north-eastern slope of the Tyrol, a 

fair and beautiful country drained by 
the upper waters and feeders of the mighty 
Danube, is placed the city of Salzburg. Now 
a land chiefly known to tourists for its narrow 
rocky gorges, with swift rushing streams and 
green peaceful valleys, it was a hundred and 
fifty years ago most interesting to Protestant 
Europe through the sufferings of a commu- 
nity of Protestants that inhabited the districts 
of which Salzburg is centre. Ever since the 


Thirty Years’ War there 
had dwelt’in and around 
this city a peaceable, 
industrious Protestant 
population. Busy at 
wooden _clock-making 
and agriculture, they had 
for successive genera- 
tions lived undisturbed 
under the rule of Ro- 
manist Austria. One 
Archbishop of Salzburg 
after another had come 
and died, had known 
how these people felt 
and thought, but had 
charitably refrained from 
any persistent attempt 
to reduce them to the 
Roman obedience. But 
in 1727 there came a 
new archbishop, Archbishop Firmian, a man 
of that type of character that uses violence 
to secure religious conformity. Readers 
will have in their minds an idea of the 
kind of man that he was—zealous, but not 
discreet ; a formalist, with exalted notions of 
Church authority. He was probably blind 
to the consequences of the course he began, 
and, with the fatuous confidence that so often 








possesses persecutors, fancied he could bend , 


| and turn others at his will. 
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persecution of these Protestants. Bibles and 
books of devotion were destroyed. Thenames 
of those that read the Bible were sent to 
|the archbishop. He sent for them and tried 


| taught. 
|mise, and were committed to prison. Al- 
| though very respectful in their replies, never- 
| theless, even in prison, they resolutely de- 
| clined to obey the archbishop. Soon a cry 
to emigrate arose from amongst them. Why 
not sell their houses or lands and leave 
Salzburg, as they had a right to do by the 
Treaty of Westphalia? It is a curious trait 
in persecutors that they will not let their 
| victims escape. Firmian declined to let his 
harassed subjects quietly depart, but called 
in the help of the Austrian Government, 
banished some of the people, and seized their 
| property. 
| In 1730, the year after the outbreak of 
| these troubles, deputies were sent to the 








Salzburg Cottagers. 


Archbishop Firmian then soon started aj great German Diet, without much effect ex- | 


| to make them promise to cease Bible reading, | 
‘and to accept only what the authorities | 
The people could not give this pro- 





cept that the report ofthe persecution spread | 
far and wide. . Failing effectual help from 





the Diet, the Salzburgers look elsewhere. 
Frederick William, the second King of || 
Prussia, then ruled at, Berlin; a man of || 
capricious and arbitrary temper, but a staunch || 
Protestant, and possessing abundance of | 
firmness in dealing with opposition, and-of 
sound sense in grappling practical difficulties. | 
Two deputies are sent to him from Salzburg. 
Having satisfied himself that they were en- | 
titled to the protection of the Treaty of 
Westphalia, Frederick William takes up their 
cause in a characteristic manner. He writes 
to the Emperor and to the. Kings of England 
and Denmark. Moreover, he commences 
preparations to receive the emigrants ; lands 
are prepared, houses built,- farms surveyed. 
Anxious to secure his interest in furtherance 
of designs of his own, the Emperor intimated 
to Firmian that those who desired to leave || 
must be let go. Hereupon the Archbishop 
began to eject them from their homes, though | 
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it was the depth of winter. Nine hundred 
thus became homeless, but the King of 
Prussia was no lukewarm friend. He pur- 
posely shut up somg monasteries and other 
religious houses in his own territory, and 
confiscated their incomes, plainly telling them 
that he would not remit his rigour till the 
persecution of the poor Salzburg Protestants 
ceased. Firmian was compelled to hold his 
hand, and there were henceforth no more 
forcible ejections. 

It is pleasant to read of the benevolent 
designs of the King, and the careful way 
they were carried out under his scrupulous 
supervision. In his father’s time a terrible 
pestilence had depopulated a part of Eastern 
Prussia. “ Fifty-two towns were more or 
less entirely depopulated ; hundreds of thou- 
sands of fertile acres fell to waste again, the 
hands that had ploughed them being swept 
away,” says Mr. Carlyle. It is to this land 
the Salzburgers are to go. Look at it on the 
map, and you will see their new friend and 
king means them to travel far. And now 
behold, in the days of February, 1732, they 
are upon theirlong journey. Three hundred, 
part doubtless of the nine hundred whom 
Firmian thrust forth in the wintry cold, are 
come to Nordlingen, a Protestant free town 
in Bavaria. Let us go out with all Nord- 
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lingen to meet them. There they are, men, | 


and wives, and children, with carts and wag- 
gons. But listen, Herr Pasteur speaks to 
them, earnestly, solemnly, and invites them 
in. And so they enter our town, walking 
two and two, all Nordlingen flowing before, 
and around, and after them. In the town 
itself all is kindness and loving attention. 
Here they must bide some days, not too 
long for the townspeople, waiting the arrival 
of the Prussian commissary sent to take 
them to their newhomes. This officer come, 
the caravan sets forward. At Erlangen, at 
Baireuth, wherever they pass through Protest- 
ant Germany, the people are deeply moved. 
Rich and poor, as they are able, join to meet 
their every want. Gifts of food and money 
are provided, and people are heard asking the 
commissary whether there was nothing else 
they could do. The route was wisely changed 
with other bands of the emigrants, so that 
the burden of hospitality did not fall too 
heavily on any one town, and the pleasure 
of doing good to these sufferers was granted 
to the inhabitants of many places. 

On the 21st of April, 1732, the first body 
reached Halle, the first town in Prussia at 
which they would arrive. Here they were 
received with psalm-singing and 


| longed to God. 





prayer, | 
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and, as elsewhere, people were eager to feed 
and lodge them. Nine days after they 
actually reached Berlin, and were met by the 
King himself. He welcomed more than 
one body of these pilgrims at the gates 
of his capital. The Queen asked some of 
them to her palace at Monbijou, and distri- 
buted Bibles amongst those whose Bibles 
Firmian had destroyed. Beyond Berlin 
there lay yet five hundred miles. Some 
took ship at Stettin, but many walked the 
whole distance. At last, arrived in Prussian 
Lithuania, they found houses, implements, 
land, stock, all in readiness to their hands. 
Considering the difficulties of the long jour- 
ney, it is astonishing to reflect that no less 
than seventeen thousand souls emigrated 
from Salzburg to Prussian Lithuania. 

English history of the last century is but 
dimly known amongst us, and that of the 
continental nations is almost a blank. This 
emigration is a fact that deserves to be widely 
known and to be seriously considered. First 
of all, as to the emigrants themselves; it is 
worth remembering that all these people 
should value their religion and their Bible so 
highly as to be ready to quit home, country, 
trade, all the scenes of infancy and childhood, 
their dear native land, to tramp hundreds of 
miles to an unknown land. How sound the 
teachings of faith, how firm the hold of evan- 
gelical principles, how loud the voice of con- 
science in their hearts! And how mighty 
the teaching which the Bible itself imparts 
even to the wayfaring man! They were 
literally leaving all for Christ’s sake, like the 
French Huguenots, the Pilgrim Fathers— 
yea, for that matter, like the apostles and 
early believers themselves. It has ever been 
so. In all ages God has had His witnesses. 
Looking ail through the rather barren records 
of the last century, the most eminent wit- 
nesses we shall find are these simple, earnest, 
God-fearing men, tramping across a wide land 
in order that they may worship God as con- 
science dictates, and peacefully read His 
word. When we consider further that there 
was no alloy of wilfulness or defiance in their 
conduct, that they were ready in all temporal 
matters to respect the authority of their 
ruler, that their bearing to him was respectful, 
we shall allow that these men were rendering 
unto Caesar his dues as conscientiously as 
they were refusing to give to him what be- 
If, indeed, we could find 
in their conduct any proof of a disloyal 
temper, our admiration would be much 
qualified. 

The generosity of Protestant Germany, that 
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sheltered, fed, and reiieved these pilgrims, is 
also not to be forgotten. Benevolence, under 
almost all circumstances, it is pleasant to 
hear of. But more especially is this the case 
if we find benevolence waiting upon judg- 
ment and directed by thoughtful intelligence. 
As the unfortunate victims of ill-treatment, 
the Salzburgers would have appealed to the 
generosity of any Christian population, but 
Germany felt a deep sympathy for them as 
the sufferers for a common faith. It was as 
brethren, beloved, that Germany received 


them. Religion was the spring of this loving | 
sympathy, the source of this willing and | 


large-hearted service towards those who were 
personally strangers, but brethren beloved in 
Christ. In the same spirit our ancestors held 
out loving hands towards the Flemings flee- 
ing from Alva’s Spaniards, and towards 
Huguenots escaped from the dragoonings of 
Louis XIV. It has been possible for Chris- 
tianity, and for Christianity alone, so to sub- 
due national jealousies that whole populations 
have been received with open arms by those 
to whom their tongues were strange, and 
their very names connected with long-endur- 


Last of all, it is most pleasant to note the 
| King’s share in this emigration. Frederick 
| Williara had such strange whims that he was 
the laughing-stock of his age. Writers have 
seized upon his peculiarities, and successive 
generations have laughed at him. But be- 
neath all these surface eccentricities, there 
lay in him a sound, practical business faculty. 
To bring a peaceful and persecuted people 
to those waste fields and silent and deserted 
villages was a grand idea; but to carry out 
such an idea required power of organization 
and attention to details such as few possess. 
Having regard to the power and prosperity 
of his kingdom, the scheme proved a com- 
plete success. We should, however, be un- 
just to the King if we supposed that, foreseeing 
this, he was influenced by this consideration 
alone. He was a sincere champion of Pro- 
testantism, and the sufferings of the Salz- 
burgers had touched his rugged heart. In 
spite, therefore, of obloquy and opposition, 
he set his plan into execution in a cool and 
methodical manner, and brought it, under 
God’s manifest blessing, to a singularly tri- 
umphant conclusion, 





ing hostility and rivalry. F. CASE. 
THRONGING AND TOUCHING. 
By THE REV. FREDERICK LANGBRIDGE. 
“ . . « Master, the multitude throng thee and press thee, and sayest thou, Who touched me ?””—Luke viii. 45. 


O, through Capernaum, dense and loud, 
On rolls the shifting, surging crowd ; 
For He whose fame fills all men’s breath 
E’en now will wake a child from death, 


With noisy tongue and eager face, 

They throng the Rabbi in his place. 

“ Should this be He whom God shall send ?” 
“T know not; tarry till the end.” 


The sick, the impotent are there : 

Mark those white eyeballs’ sightless glare ; 
How sharply rings yon cripple’s crutch ! 

Oh, stretch you: hands, poor souls, and touch! 


' Alas! but one in all the band, 

Reaching in faith a trembling hand, 
; Hath drawn from out His garment’s hem 
| Virtue disease’s tide to stem. 


| Alas, alas! that ulcerous sin 
| Should throb and gnaw each heart within ; 
| While only one sore-vexéd soul 
Should hear, ‘Thy faith hath made thee whole.’ 


| 

| Dear Lord, to-day Thy people meet, 
And throng in prayer Thy mercy-seat. 
| Oh, whisper words of sweet release, 

| Grant each to touch, and go in peace. 
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By SARAH DOUDNEY, AvTHOoR oF “ STEPPING STONES,” ETC. 


CHAPTER XIII.—‘“‘ ON FORTUNE'S CAP WE ARE 
NOT THE VERY BUTTON.” 


RAHAM and Alison continued to live 
their life without letting the outside 
world into their secrets. Pauline alone was 
acquainted with all their hopes and fears ; 
and no one else in Castleport knew any- 
thing about the words that had been spoken 
under the shade of the old porch. 

February and March passed by, and April 
set in, sunny and fickle and sweet ; a month 
of blossoms and showers and balmy breezes. 
Graham had received a prospectus from the 
Royal Alcides Life Insurance Company, and 
felt as if all his desires were about to be 
realised. But he was not formally appointed 
secretary. 

“T shall hear from Bosworth shortly,” he 
used to say every day. “They will have to 
get the whole thing into shape first.” 


“Is Mr. Laughton guéfe certain that you | 


will have the post?” asked Alison. 

“As certain as it’s possible to be. 
child, what an unbeliever you are!” 

Then they would fall to rebuilding their 
castle again, and Alison would almost re- 
proach herself for not being more sanguine. 

At last, just at the end of the month, there 
came an evening which Pauline and Alison 
remembered for many a weary day. 

They were sitting together in the gloaming, 
unwilling to shut out the sweet, fading light, 
and begin the usual evening occupations. 
The children in the school-room up-stairs 
were playing puss-in-the-corner with Fenton 
and Hannah, and the sound of their active 
feet and merry voices could be heard plainly 
enough overhead. Pauline was in her low 
chair by the fire, sitting with her head thrown 
back upon the cushions, watching a tiny star 
beginning to twinkle faintly in a bit of blue- 
Alison, from her seat near the 
table, gazed at a sycamore bough swaying 
gently in the evening wind, and wondered 
silently whether Graham would bring home 
any good news from Seafort. 

“*T hope it will soon be decided about the 
secretaryship,” said Pauline, breaking the 
silence. “Suspense is the most trying thing 


Dear | 


| in the world, and your face is getting quite 
sharp with anxiety, Alison.” 

“JT am anxious for Graham,” Alison re- 
plied. “I can plod on anyhow, but he 

“Ves, I know he is getting fretful, poor 
fellow! I would give anything to see him 
by his ‘ain fireside ;’ and indeed, Alison, it 
is no light trial to love a woman, and have 
no home to give her.” 

“Tf only I had something of my own!” 
said Alison with a little sob. “It does seem 
a pity that he should have chosen one so poor.” 

“My dear, I was not thinking such a 
thing. There is nothing more horrid than a 
rich wife and a poor husband. If Portia had 
been just a shade less noble and loving, I 
could even have pitied Bassanio. It was 
dreadful to have to confess his urgent need 
of ducats in the middle of the wooing.” 

“But how sweet for her to supply the 
need! Surely he would not grudge her the 
delight of giving ?” 

“Yes, I think he would if he were a high- 
spirited lover. A true man always likes to 
be a sort of King Cophetua ; he would prefer 
that everything should come from him.” 

But Alison was only half comforted. 

“Don’t let Graham find you with a sad 
face when he comes in,” said Pauline ear- 
nestly. “ Be bright and brave as you always 

| are, and I am sure that things will be right at 
|last. They must be right for those who 
trust in God.” 

Graham’s footstep sounded on the flagged 
path, and in a few moments he entered the 
room. Dusky as the light was, they saw at 
once that something had gone wrong, and 
read his melancholy look only too clearly. 
Alison kept her seat, unable, just then, to utter 
a word ; but Pauline rose and greeted him. 

“You are tired, I am afraid,’ she said 
tenderly. 

“Yes,” he answered in a languid tone, 
and then muttered something about being 
sick of life. 

He sat down in the corner of the sofa, 
and looked into the fire with a fixed, despair- 
ing gaze that set two hearts aching. Both 
women remained silent, afraid of speaking, 
yet longing to give comfort. A loud burst 
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of laughter came down the stairs as the 
school-room door opened; the children had 
finished their game, and were ready to rush 
into the presence of their elders, full of 
noisy glee. A quick movement on Graham’s 
part told that the din was more than he 
could bear patiently at that moment, and 
Pauline left the room at once to enforce 
quietness, shutting the door behind her. 

When she was gone he turned his head 
slowly and looked at Alison. 

‘‘The company has come to nothing,” he 
said. “Bosworth finds that it can’t be 
carried out; it would require more capital 
than he can command.” 

Alison quietly left her place and came to 
his side on the sofa. It was not a time, she 
felt, for many words, but rather for mute 
sympathy and tenderness. 

“ Little woman,” he said sadly, “this is 
hard upon you. I ought not to have spoken 
as I did in February.” 

“ Do you wish to leave me, Graham, just 
because fortune seems to have left you?” 

His answer satisfied her at once, and she 
went on speaking in her usual tone. 

“ Do you know I am very thankful that 
this company has broken up before it was 
actually started. If it had gone on for a 
year or two, and we had put our trust in it, 
our condition would have been far worse 
than it is to-day. After all, it is only the loss 
of a dream,” 

“ But one is all the weaker for the loss. 
Don’t you see that I begin to feel that the 
fates are against me ?” 

“ Oh, Graham, we are not the sport of the 
gods, as the old Greeks used to think! I 
despise fatalism. Our God has given us 
brains and wills of our own, and He means 
us to use them as weapons against conflicting 
forces.” 

“You are a resolute little woman,” he 
said, half laughing. “ But I think that which 
daunts me most is the bother of having to 
begin again. I must just recommence the 
whole weary business of place-hunting.” 

“What does Mr. Laughton say ?” 

“ He says that he is sorry, of course, and 
that mine isa very common case. As if it were 
easier for being common! And I believe he 
would actually have gone on, and bored me 
with a lot of stock anecdotes—Bruce and 
the spider, and that sort of thing—if I 
hadn’t fled.” 

“It is a very hard case, Graham ; there is 
no sense in making light of it. But one must 





face the difficulty, whatever it is, and the | 


best way is to face it cheerfully. If you have | 


exhausted all your resources, I think I will 
write to Mr. Nott.” 

‘‘ Write to anybody,” he said desperately. 

Pauline, having quietly disposed of the 
children, came back to hear the bad news, 
and was told all that there was to tell. She 
had put more faith in the company than 
Alison had done, and was scarcely less dis- 
appointed than Graham himself. 

Alison wrote to Mr. Nott that night before 
she went to rest. It was a very simple, 
straightforward letter, and the case was stated 
in a manner that would have touched many 
a heart ; but a feeling of hopelessness crept 
over the writer before she had finished her 
task. She was doubtful about gaining Mr. 
Nott’s sympathy in the matter, and yet she 
could hardly have told why she expected so 
little. With all his kindness, the old mer- 
chant was a shrewd man of the world, and 
was apt to judge of things in the world’s 
fashion. 

She waited three days for his answer, and 
it cost her a good many secret tears when it 
came. It contained the hard, dry counsel 
of a man who had had more to do with 
cheques and ledgers than with human hearts. 

Mr. Nott was of opinion that the colonies 
were specially adapted for officers who had 
thrown up their commissions, and useless 
gentlemen of all descriptions, There they 
would not be ashamed to do work which 
their pride forbade them to do in England, 
where old acquaintances were looking on. 
If a man is forced to wear a seedy coat, he 
had better wear it where he is not known; 

nd if he is destined to die of starvation, he 

had better die as far as possible from the 
scenes of former prosperity. The country 
was literally overrun with needy men in want 
of situations ; they turned up at every street 
corner, and hung about the doors of city 
offices, offending the eyes of busy people 
who always had plenty to do. If any sensible 
woman had been weak enough to set her 
heart on such a man, there were but two 
words of advice to give her—forget him. 

It was all truth, bitter, stinging truth ; yet 
it was the kind of truth that a true heart 
rejects. Alison put the letter into the fire, 
and set her face as a flint against Mr. Nott’s 
counsel. She said very little about it to 
Graham and Pauline.. But they understood 
that her application had been unsuccessful, 
and held their peace. 

As Graham had said, the weary hunt had 
to begin again. 

Once, a vague promise from a former friend 
in some government office lured him up to 
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town; but he returned more hopeless and | 
jaded than he went. And then the sharp | 
winds of a treacherous May smote him, as | 
they often smite those who are sick at heart. | 

It was neither a very long nor serious ill- 
ness, and careful nursing made it as light as 
possible. For three weeks Graham lived in 
a sort of gloomy calm that had its gleams of | 
pleasantness. The mere rest from place- 
seeking was a relief. 

June had set in, mild and sweet, before he 
had quite recovered his health. ‘There were 
slow wanderings about the old castle, and 
quiet hours spent with Alison on the beach, 
that made life delightful in spite of the draw- | 
backs. Friends from Seafort began to find | 
their way to Castleport; and then came 
picnics in the grassy citadel, followed by 
dances in the largest of its chambers. Pauline | 
and Alison took no part in these gaieties ; 
but they were glad that Graham could some- 
times forget anxiety in pleasure. So the 
bright summer days glided away. 

Graham was still resting from his efforts to 
get employment. He had done his utmost, 
and failed ; and as time passed on, he seemed 
to turn more and more to his old butterfly- 
hunting life. Music and dancing at night; 
festivities and idle promenades by day ; that 
was the kind of existence for a man who had | 
been worrying himself to death with hopes | 
and fears. He did not mean to go on in 
this fashion ; by-and-by, he would set to work 
again; but fortune, like an arrant coquette, 
was often kindest when you ceased to woo 
her. For a little while he would drift about, 
and who could say what good luck might fall 
in his way unawares ? 

His absences from home became more 
frequent as the circle of Seafort friends | 
widened. Often his room was empty at 
night, and Pauline would go into it with a 
troubled face, thinking of his first coming to 
the old cottage, more than a year ago. 

Meanwhile, Alison lived her quiet life, and 
performed her usual duties as faithfully as if 
her peace of mind were still unbroken. But 
one woman is quick at reading another, and | 
Pauline could detect the traces of mental 
wear and tear in her friend’s face. Alison 
was looking slightly faded and worn; her 
smile came less readily; her step was slower. 
Mrs. Montrose felt positively angry with her | 
brother sometimes; and yet there was no | 
particular sin that could be laid to his charge. | 
It could not be said that he neglected Alison, | 
and she would have been the first to exclaim | 
against the selfishness of a woman who would | 
keep her lover always at her side. 


| so happy a little while ago. 
| there was the cloudless sky of ripe summer, 


But it is impossible to go freely into gay 
society without incurring expenses ; and now 
and then Graham might be seen knitting his 
brows over something that looked very like 


| “a little account.” It was very inconvenient 


and unpleasant to be checked in the butterfly- 
hunt; and when the bills came in, he made 
many a resolution to abandon the sport. 
The chase was leading him perilously near 
the castle of Giant Despair. 


| CHAPTER XIV.—“ A LITTLE MORE, AND HOW 


MUCH IT Is!” 

One day when Alison unexpectedly entered 
auline’s room, she found her in tears over 
an Indian letter. 


“Do not go away,” said Mrs. Montrose, 


| seeing her about to withdraw. “Come here, 


Alison, I want you to know how weak and 
foolish I am.” 

Her friend closed the door, and sat down 
on a couch near the window with a sigh. 
Black care seemed to have found its way into 
the dear old cottage where they had all been 
Out-of-doors 


and the strip of blue water that divided 
Castleport from Seafort Harbour. The field 


| had lost the fresh green of the spring, but its 


gentle slopes and hillocks were pleasant to 
look upon, and the grey castle walls took 
strong lights and shadows on their rugged 
stones. Not a breath of wind rustled the 
sycamores ; the roses that still covered the 
front of the cottage were dropping and wither- 
ing in the sun. It was too warm, too bright, 
thought Alison sadly; and then she remem- 
bered One who is as the shadow of a great 
rock in a weary land. 

“T am ashamed of myself and my tears,” 


| began Pauline, trifling with the letter that she 
| still held. 


“ But lately there has been an 
undertone of patient sadness running through 
Vere’s letters. He writes of life as if he 
feels that for him there will be but few more 
struggles and trials.” 

‘‘ Dear Pauline, there are times when we 
all feel as if the end of the journey were near, 


and yet we may have many a mile still to 


tread.” . 

“But Vere is not morbid, nor is he given 
to these fancies. He is a strong man, and 
there are many things that make the world 
pleasant to him. Iam afraid he has a pre- 
sentiment.” 

* But presentiments are not always true. 
Oh, Pauline, don’t be frightened by shadows ! 
Perhaps he merely wrote under the influence 


| of a mood that passed away before the letter 
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reached you. Or you may attach too much 
importance to what he says. After all, letters 
are unsatisfactory things :— 
‘They leave unsaid the greater part, 
Or say it in too great excess.’”’ 

“ Vere’s letters leave a great deal unsaid,” 
remarked Mrs. Montrose. “ There is not the 
old freedom of expression ; everything has 
changed of late.” 

There was a pause, filled up by the sounds 
of voices and laughter from the road leading 
to the castle. A troop of excursionists were 
on their way to the ruins, and Alison saw a 
flutter of gay summer dresses and parasols. 
The tones were silvery and refined, the 
draperies delicate and costly, and something 
moved her to go to another window, nearer 
to the road, to get a fuller view. 

One pair, a lady and gentleman, attracted 
her attention at once. The lady’s dress was 
white, and a black lace scarf was twisted 
carelessly round her shoulders. Under a gipsy 
hat was a sweet pink-and-white face, framed 
in golden hair—a face that seemed made 
expressly for the time of roses. The gentle- 
man wore a light tweed suit, and walked close 
to his companion, looking down upon her 
with eyes that were by no means blind to her 
beauty. 

Alison’s look was very quiet and patient 
when she turned from the window. She 
caught a glimpse of herself as she passed the 
glass, and her face seemed to look pale and 
grave and middle-aged—a striking contrast 
to the delicately-tinted young face she had 
just seen. She did not envy the girl’s beauty, 
nor was she vexed that Graham should while 
away an hour or two with this Seafort belle ; 
yet her heart within her was desolate. 

Pauline still sat holding the letter, and the 
tears were still flowing. Alison went over to 
her side and kissed her. 

“There is an old prayer that runs in my 
mind to-day, Pauline,” she said: “* Lord, 
lift Thou up the light of Thy countenance 
upon us.’ It is, indeed, that light that we 
need now.” 

Other summer days went and came ; there 
was a long spell of clear warm weather. The 
wheat ripened early that year, and Alison 
and the children went often into the broad 
cornfields lying under the shelter of the hill. 
They watched the reapers at their toil, and 
came home laden with gay weeds and golden 
ears, wearing wreaths of wild convolvulus 
round their hats. Janet and Mabel enjoyed 
this sunshiny life to the uttermost, and never 
dreamed that their mother and Miss Cope 
were walking in the shadow. Alison taught 





them as carefully and patiently as usual, and 
told them as many fairy tales as ever; but 
sometimes little bits of sadness found their 
way into the stories—touches of pathos that 
gave the young listeners a hint of the sorrows 
of life. Long afterwards they remembered 
those tales, when the wide sea lay between 
them and Alison Cope, and the Castleport 
days had gone by like a dream. 

Pauline was looking anxiously for the next 
Indian letter; but three mails came in with- 
out bringing what she longed for. And 
when it did arrive it was written by a strange 
hand. 

Major Templeford was lying in a half- 
ruined town in the Bengal Presidency, far 
too helpless and ill to be removed to better 
quarters. He had been dangerously wounded 
in an encounter with a tiger, and many 
months must elapse before his recovery could 
be even hoped for. One of his friends, who 
had gone hunting with him, had written a 
full account of the catastrophe to Mrs. Mont- 
rose. 

It was a fearful story ; even Alison could 
not read it without a shudder... Night after 
night Pauline lay awake, thinking over this 
strange realisation of her fears, and picturing 
the scene with dreadful distinctness. She 
knew the town where he lay, and had once 
spent a night there with her husband ; it was 
situated on one of the streams of the Ganges, 
and the ruins of a magnificent. Indian city 
surrounded the modern. buildings. How 
clearly her memory pictured the banks of 
the sacred river—the delicate minarets rising 
into the sky, the lofty domes, and many- 
coloured walls of temples ; the ghats, with 
wide, shallow steps ; the stone houses, laved 
by the tide, and overgrown with. creeping 
plants ; the tracts covered by luxuriant vege- 
tation—all seen in the great light of a tropical 
sun, 

And he was lying, suffering and weak, 
through long night-hours ; listening to the 
howling of pariah dogs, and the ,distant cry 
of the jackal. Often the thought of his lone- 


liness made her rise from her bed, and pace | 


the room in the cold moonlight, reproaching 
herself for all the pain she had caused him. 
What if he should diasénithat far-off Indian 
town? What if Godseerw: gave her the 
chance of telling him, with her own lips, that 
she loved him ? 





| 
| 


After receiving the tidings, she had written | 


to him; but not in the kind yet formal. tone 
which she had used of late. 
she were speaking face to face ; as if all the 
pent-up feeling of the past months were sud- 


| 


She wrote as if | 
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“ Under the old porch . . . . they took their farewell.” 


denly allowed to ave its way. She told him| It contained a few lines scrawled by his 
how she wept ; and how she prayed, and the | own hand. She never knew with what pain 
children prayed, for his recovery. When the | and difficulty he had traced those words ; but 
letter was dispatched she grew a little calmer | when she had read them she bethought her 
and happier, and did her utmost to wait | of Rosalind’s counsel to Phebe,— 
patiently for more news. 

It came—sooner ,"*~ she had dared to | Wing vemetaps hac team 


And thank heaven, fasting, for a good man’s love.” 


hope. The letter Jdressed by the same | 
hand as before, and she ran away with it to; Janet and Mabel sat patiently on the mat, 

her own room, and shut and locked the door, | and waited, in faithful dog fashion, till the | 
leaving the little girls to wait.in the passage | door should open. While they were waiting 

outside. She could not have borne even the | Pauline was kneeling by the bedside, pouring 

gaze of her trusty Janet when she opened lout her soul in thanksgiving, and asking, 

that letter. through her tears, why such happiness should 

| VIII. .s. 34 
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be penne upon her? God had taught 
Vere patience ; He had bidden him wait till 
the fruit that he had desired to gather should 
fall at his very feet; till absence and: the 
sense of loss had shown Pauline her own 
heart. And Vere had bided His time. 

When Mrs. Montrose came out ;of her 
room into the corridor, the children were 
struck by the change in her aspect. - It 
seemed as if she had renewed her youth ;. her 
cheeks wore a soft bloom ; keg#eyes had a 
dewy brightness. Alison, coming from her 
own chamber at the moment, scarcely needed 
to ask questions ; but the sorely-tried Janet 
could not keep silence. 

“Oh, mother,” she pleadedy tell us the 
news !” 

“ He is better. The wounds are not quite 
so dangerous as was feared at first; andhe 
is coming home as soon as he is well.enough 
to travel.” 

The children’s faces seemed to reflect the 
light upon their mother’s. 

Alison spoke a few words of quiet-gladness, 
and her glance told Pauline that she knew 
what Vere was coming home for. The-little 
girls rushed off to the-kitchen to tell Fenton 
the good tidings about their dear Major ; 
and then Mrs. Montrose “put her letter into 
her friend’s hand. 

As Alison read it allghe sorrow and per- 
plexity of her own life seemed to, fade away 
for awhile, and she feltjas if the sunshine 
that streamed on Pauline’s. path had ehased 
the shadows from herss, The gyorld had 
lately seemed so sad, thatgit was good -to see 
happiness somewhere..«.G@ed had»mnot for- 
gotten to be gracious, although His favours 
were bestowed on others. Not a murmur 
arose from Alison’s heart as she rejoiced in 
Pauline’s joy. 

The days were beginning to close in a 
little sooner now ; the afternoons were still 
long and golden, but the gloaming crept 
earlier over the meadows, and the air grew 
heavy with the scent of decaying leaves— 
that sweet, sad perfume which is one of the 
first hints of summer’s decline. It was on 
the evening of the day after the Indian letter 
had arrived that Graham and Alison were 
standing together in the porch, looking out 
upon the gathering twilight. 

“T have had almost enough of life, little 
woman,” said Graham wearily. ‘“ Only to- 
day I heard that a fellow, who has done 
nothing to deserve it, has got a capital ap- 
pointment in Ceylon. No good thing ever 
falls in my way.” 

Alison thought of Ralph Waldo Emerson’s 


and energy could do. 





cheery creed that “ the world is all gates, all 
opportunities, strings of tension waiting to be 
struck ;” and at that moment she wished her- 
self a man, if only to show what man’s pluck 
But Graham’s hope- 
less spirit was so entirely a part of his nature 
that love could but bear with it, and pray for 
him. 

‘‘ T always think another person’s success 
ought to be a great encouragement,” she said. 
‘We naturally say to ourselves, ‘If he can 
conquer his difficulties, we can conquer ours.’ 
What we want is more faith in our own 
powers, and more persistency.” 

“Yes ; that sounds very well, and it ought 
to be printed. But I tell you, Alison, that I 
have seen some of the best things come to 
men who were too lazy to ask anything, 
either of God or man. How does the cheer- 
ful philosopher explain that, I should like to 
know ?” 

‘I don’t think there is anything depressing 
in it, Graham. If the penny is sometimes 
given to those who have not borne the burden 
and heat of the day, why should we grumble ? 
For my part, I had rather be one of the men 
who had been toiling from the dawn, and had 
worked hard for my wages.” 

Graham. sighed. 

“And I have sometimes noticed,” she 
went on, “that Heaven is specially kind to 
fools ; they are often made rich. The man 
of brains is expected to find out a way of 
providing for himself.” 

“ My brains don’t help me much,” Graham 
remarked bitterly. 

“Do you use them? Forgive me, Graham, 
but are you not a little like that pilgrim who 
lay in a dungeon while he had a key in his 
bosom that would open the door? And it 
isn’t enough to get up and put the key into 
the lock, we must bring all our strength to 
bear on it till it turns.” 

There was a moment’s pause, and then he 
spoke out, half angrily and impatiently. 

“Heaven knows I[ Aave tried to turn the 
key! And I ave tried to do right and like 
good things. Why don’t I succeed ?” 

“There must be patient continuance in 
well-doing, Graham.” 

How chilly the air felt, as the grey mist 
rose from the meadows! A dusky red light 
glowed in the sky, but it was fast fading 
away. 

“Alison,” he said sadly, after another 
pause, “ I have no ‘ patient continuance’ in 
me. I am not good enough, or strong 


enough—which is it?—to be grinding away 
at that key till it turns. 


You will have to 
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give me up, for I have given myself up as a 
hopeless case.” 

“You are perfectly free, Graham,” she , 
answered. “TI set you free, in my own mind, 
months ago.” 

“T have been a selfish brute, dear; I 
ought never to have allowed myself to love 
you. But I suppose you will try to forget 
me ?” 

“ Never !” 

“He took her cold little hands in his, and 
bent down to look closely into her face. 

“T don’t want you to forget,” he said. “I 
can’t say I like the idea of being forgotten. 
And yet, dear little woman, you will be hap- 
pier if you can forget me. You don’t think 
I have given you up without pain ?” 

“No.” His face told her that. 

“ Will you forgive me, Alison, if I have 
made you suffer ?” 

“Yes, Graham. But I never thought I 
could love you without suffering. I foresaw 
it all, that day when we stood on the castle 
wall together.” 

Yet you went on loving ?” 

“Yes; and I shall go on loving to the 
end, just because it is not in me to change. | 
If there should ever come a time when the 
thought that your life is precious to some 
one, may save that life—then, remember 
me.” 

The light was growing fainter and fainter, | 
and the sycamores whispered in the evening | 
wind. Under the old porch, where once | 
they had promised to cling together, they | 
took their farewell, The road and the} 
meadow were silent as death; not a bird- | 
note was heard, not a voice broke the still- 
ness. There was a murmured blessing; a 
long, long kiss ; and then it was over. Alli- | 
son stole quietly away to her own room ; and | 
Graham departed for Seafort by the last | 
train. 


CHAPTER XV.—‘ TO-MORROW TO FRESH 
WOODS AND PASTURES NEW.” 


Joy tosses on a restless pillow, while sor- 
row sleeps the dead slumber of exhaustion, 
and it was late when Alison awoke to the 
light of another day. Bright sunshine flooded 
her little chamber, and poured in pitilessly 
on that inner world of hers that could hardly 
bear the genial glow. She sighed, and shaded 
her eyes with her hand. Pauline was stand- 
ing by her bedside with a letter. 

“Do not get up yet,” said Mrs. Montrose, 
“try to sleep again. Oh, Alison, he told me 
everything last night !” 

“Tt is better as it is,” answered Alison 





faintly. “ But wewill not talk of it. I will 


| read my letter, Pauline ; and then I will get 


up and do my duty as well as I can.” 

The letter was from Alison’s brother-in- 
law, Mr. Boyce. Joanna was dangerously 
ill, and had desired that her sister might be 
sent for immediately. The peril was very 
real, and death might not be far off. Mrs. 
Boyce had no other kinswoman ; Alison and 
herself were the last of their family. - It was 
a call that could not be disregarded, and it 
had come at the right time, as such calls 
often do. The governess felt inwardly thank- 
ful that all her help and energies would be 
needed. If one must have Sorrow for a com- 
panion, it is better to go out working with her 
than to sit down and seek no other company. 

It was a surprise to every one when Joanna 
was taken ill. She had been one of those 
strong, healthy women who are a little 
ashamed of good health, and make the most 
of every small ailment. Nobody had ever 
supposed that there was anything the matter 
with her lungs or heart, although she had 
tried hard to persuade herself and others 
that she was exceedingly delicate; but a 
chill, taken at a garden party, had stricken 
her down at last; and in her weakness she 
felt a new and strange yearning for the sister 
she had neglected and undervalued all her life. | 

So Alison said farewell to Pauline and the 
children for awhile, and set off on her long 


| journey into Devonshire. 


The counties through which she passed 
were wearing the rich colours of early autumn ; 
it was a time when lights were warm and 
soft, and shadows still and deep. Orchards 
were laden with fruit ; red and golden apples 
glowed among the leaves in burning sunsets ; 
plums hung purple on southern walls ; vines 
drooped beneath their load. All the long 
day Alison was borne through towns, and 
fields, and villages, and tracts of woodland, 
until, at last, when night was drawing on, 
she found herself in Mr. Boyce’s brougham 
approaching her sister’s home. 

The way to the house lay through lanes 
scented with honeysuckles ; and Alison, glad 
to be alone in the carriage, looked out with 
a sad kind of pleasure at the beautiful land- 
scape half veiled by twilight. The wel- 
come that awaited her at Moorland Hall was 
warmer than any greeting that she had ever | 
had there. Her brother-in-law, with his two 
young daughters, met her on the very door- 
steps with thanks and grateful words. 

“Tt was good in you to come so soon, 
Alison,” said Mr. Boyce. “If you are not 
too tired, will you slip into Joanna’s room at 
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once, and let her have one glimpse of you? 
The poor thing has asked for you continu- 
ally.” 

The world did not seem quite so desolate 
to Alison Cope when she stood beside her 
sister's bed, and felt the feeble hands cling- 
ing to hers. Pain and sickness were un- 
wonted guests in that prosperous house- 
hold, and their coming was working mighty 
changes. 

“TI am very glad you are here, Alison,” 
whispered the weak voice. “I can’t tell 
whether I shall live or die, and I felt that 
we ought to be together. You won’t hurry 
away?” 

“No, dear; I can stay as long as you 
want me.” 

“ Ah, they will be thankful to have you 
down-stairs. My husband and the poor girls 
are miserable. Your coming is a blessing to 
us all.” 

We are never out of place on God’s earth 
while we can carry a blessing to a soul in 
need ; and when He finds work for feet and 
hands to do it ill becomes a Christian to sigh 
for wings like a dove. If Alison had been 
longing to flee away and be at rest it was 
made plain to her that her resting-time had 
not yet come. In the very place where she 
had always felt herself to be of no use at all 
she was now the friend most desired and 
most needed. It sometimes happens that 
when those to whom we have been every- 
thing have cast us off, we are taken up by 
those to whom we have been nothing. 

The very servants seemed to understand 
that Miss Cope was now an important person 
in the household, and treated her with due 
deference. To Mr. Boyce, her presence was 
an unspeakable comfort, and her young nieces 
hung about her with an affection that was 
not less welcome because it was newly born. 
Poor Alison would gladly have had their 
love long ago, if they would have given it to 
her. They asked her in whispers if she had 
ever seen any one so ill as their mother, and 
were told that she had ; and that she thought 
mamma would get well. Had she seen 
many sick persons? Yes; she had been 
often with the sick and dying; and it had 
been her lot to watch by the beds of young 
school-girls, whose homes and friends were 
far away. She was used to the sight of 
sorrow and pain, and it was God’s will, she 
said quietly, to send her among those who 
suffered. 

While she talked to these young girls, she 
paused sometimes, and asked herself if it 
could be only last night that she had parted 





from Graham Eadie? It seemed years ago. 
Not until she was alone in her chamber did 
the agony come back in full force; and she 
prayed the prayer that went up from the 
solemn olive-garden, ages before: “ Lord, 
if it be possible, let this cup pass from me.” 
Ah, how truly has an old writer said that 
“ there is no believer without a Gethsemane, 
and no Gethsemane without an angel”! 

The waking next morning was bewildering ; 
painful excitement and the long journey 
had wearied her, and she woke from deep 
sleep, dismayed to find herself in a strange 
place. She rose, drew up the blind, and 
opened the window, letting the sweet day- 
light freely into the room. It wasa chamber 
that she had never occupied before, and it 
overlooked a great breadth of moorland, 
bounded by hazy hills ; one of those scenes 
which are repeated again and again in sunny 
Devonshire. 

The pure morning wind came like a kiss 
upon her cheek, bringing in the fragrance of 
gorse, and heather, and thyme; that sweet, 
wild scent that only comes from lovely wastes 
where nature has it all her own way. The 
colouring of the moor was so rich and soft, 
that one could hardly tell where one tint 
ended and another began. You could not 
trace the first shades of tender rose pink that 
melted into violet, and died in russet and 
gold; and there were wavy lines of green 
blending with the other hues. The hills 
were faintly purple, parting in one spot to 
afford a glimpse of silver sea-line ; then closing 
and extending all along the horizon. 

Alison paid an early visit to her sister's 
room, and found that the invalid had passed 
a good night. The doctor arrived after 
breakfast, and spoke hopefully, although he 
could not say that all danger was over. 
Sitting in the sick-chamber, Alison wrote a 
letter to Pauline, while Mrs. Boyce lay and 
watched her in languid contentment. 

“You are fond of that widow and her 
children,” said Joanna, when the letter was 
finished. ‘‘ They have been kind?” 

“More than kind. They made me one 
with them.” 

“ You were never without friends,” Joanna 
remarked thoughtfully. “It seems easy for 
you to get on with strangers. In my school- 
days I never had such close friendships as 
you had; but, then, you were always more 
clever than I was.” 

“Do you think people are loved for being 
clever, Joanna ?” 

“Not for that alone. But cleverness is 
very attractive when tact is allied to it ; it is 
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good to find solid intellect under a pretty 
manner.” 

Alison was silent and surprised. Her sister 
had never paid her a compliment in her life 
till this moment. 

“One day,” continued Mrs. Boyce, “a 
lady came here who used to meet you at the 
Denisons’ in Berkeley Square. It quite 
astonished me to hear how she talked of 
you: I really began to believe I had never 
seen you as you really are. It puzzled me 
to know which was the true Alison, hers or 
mine?” 

Alison smiled. Joanna had looked at her 
through another person’s eyes, and had con- 
ceived a respect for her at last! It was one 
of those triumphs over early prejudice which 
time brings to pass. Joanna had lived for 
years under the same roof with Alison, and had 
persistently regarded her as a person whose 
good qualities were few. Mr. Boyce had 
accepted his wife’s opinion of her; to him 
she appeared a disagreeable young woman, 
who would be troublesome if they did not 
keep her at a distance. She was sulky, and 
proud too; she did not always accept their 
invitations, and was never in the least awed 
by their grandeur. This looked badly. Mr. 
Boyce did not think well of people who were 
not deferential to wealth. 

But now that his wife was lying ill up-stairs, 
and the gloom of sickness was resting on his 
household, the rich man had ceased to glory 
in his riches. ‘They could not keep trouble 
from his door, nor save a life that was dear 
to him. He did not know how dear Joanna 
was till she lay in danger. Love is often 
worn threadbare by the fretting of the 
marriage chain, and sorrow does a good 
work when she patches the garment. The 
wife had tried the husband’s patience, and 
had been tried in her turn ; they had wrangled 
pretty frequently, and exchanged home-truths 
with conjugal freedom. He had thought her 
growing plain and dowdy, and grumbled to 
himself because the face at the head of his 
table had lost its bloom. And then the 
death-angel had drawn near, and George 
Boyce suddenly realised that he was threatened 
with loss. 

Only the Divine wisdom knows how to 
deal with the human heart, and teach it the 
worth of its possessions. It was many a year 
since Mr. Boyce had prayed with his whole 
heart. When a man has everything that he 
wants there is nothing that he cares to ask 
for, and his prayers are apt to become a mere 
form, a compliment paid to the Deity. But 
anxiety had shaken George Boyce out of his 





formalism, and taught him to pray in down- 
right earnest. 

Joanna, in this illness of hers, showed her- 
self more considerate of others than she had 
ever been before. She often sent Alison out 
of the sick-room, and bade her walk on the 
moor or amuse herself with the girls. Car- 
riages and horses were now placed at Miss 
Cope’s disposal, but she preferred to ramble 
through the lanes or over the waste land. 
Life might be bitter, but health and strength 
were still sweet. The sunbeams fell upon 
her tenderly, like a caress; the soft wind 
conveyed a subtle comfort in its breath. She 
was trying not to lose that interest in com- 
mon things which is the sign of declining 
force ; she felt that she must not let go her 
hold of every-day trifle. Many a battle, 
known only to God, was fought out upon 
that sunny moor; for it is an old truth that 
we must wrestle with grief if we would win a 
blessing. Let it once master us and it will 
leave us with a curse—the curse of hopeless 
depression and prostrated power. 

Letters from Castleport came frequently, 
but it was Pauline who wrote. Graham had 
sunk into a state of despondency from which 
his sister’s efforts could not rouse him, and 
Mrs. Montrose was beginning to feel her 
burden too heavy to be borne. Vere Temple- 
ford’s return was now longed for and prayed 
for by all. 


CHAPTER XVI.—‘ BUT, OH, FOR THE TOUCH 
OF A VANISH’D HAND!” 


OcTosBerR was far advanced before Alison 
said good-bye to Moorland House. She left 
grateful hearts behind her. Joanna, now 
making rapid progress towards recovery, 
shed tears at parting with her sister, and 
hoped that they might soon meet again. 
Mr. Boyce and the girls loaded her with 
parting gifts. But although Alison was 
thankful for the new affection she had won, 
it cost her no pang to leave this household. 
She was drawn back to Castleport by the 
strongest of all longings, and was in haste to 
be gone. 

Yet she knew that Graham Eadie had left 
Meadow Cottage and gone to London. Her 
departure had been the beginning of changes, 
and Pauline’s letters had faithfully chronicled 
them all. 

The old dean was dead; his end had 
come suddenly, and his will had taken every- 
body by surprise. He had left four thousanc 
pounds to his niece, Pauline, and one thou- 
sand to his nephew, Graham. The latter, 


| unexpectedly raised from despondency to the 
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heights of hope, had gone to town with an 


entirely new scheme in his head. The pro- 
jector of the life insurance company had 
promised to find him a berth at last, and 
everything was rose-coloured once more. 
Night had set in, misty and chill, when 


Alison found herself in the cottage porch | 
| be very rich, Pauline said ; 


again. At the sound of the carriage-wheels 
the house-door had been set wide open, and 





Pauline and the children were ready with | 


loving greetings. She was drawn into the 
warm room and kissed and caressed before 
she could utter a word. A hundred times 
they all told her how good it was to have 
her back again, and Fenton came in to add 
her kind old voice to the chorus. 


It was already past the children’s bed-| it was with an unsettled feeling that she put 


time, and after five minutes spent in petting 
Alison they were bustled off to their room. 


Pauline’s gentle hands ministered to her | | moving into another home. 
friend’s wants, and her watchful eyes saw | said earnestly that Alison must not desert 


| 


The patient voice moved Pauline to tears. 
Her own happiness made a golden mist be- 
fore her eyes, and she could not see the 
shadows that lay upon her friend’s path. 
Vere was recovering fast; he was coming | 
home early in the new year, and had decided | 
to retire from the service. They would not | 
but there would | 
be enough to live upon in quiet comfort, 
even if the Major failed to obtain some civil 
appointment. 

The next day was Saturday, and Alison 
agreed ‘to the proposal that lessons should 
not begin again till the following Monday. 
The morning was spent in writing a letter to 
Joanna and unpacking her belongings. But 








the things back into their old places, knowing 
that in a very little while she should be 
Pauline had 


how pale and wearied the traveller looked. | her when she became Vere Templeford’s | 
It was not until they sat together by the fire | wife, that she must stay with Janet and | 
after supper that they began to talk of | Mabel until— 

| 


Graham. 

“ He will come back to you, Alison,’ 
Mrs. Montrose with her bright look. 
says he has never given you up in his heart, | 
but he will not write or speak again about 
his love till he can get a home ready. It will 
all end like an old tale.” 

Alison shook her head. 

“Why are you not more hopeful?” asked 
Pauline eagerly. ‘You do not know how 
Graham suffered after you went away. Did 
you think that he was grown cold? 
was not cold, Alison, but hopeless and un- 
happy.” 

“1 do not believe that he has ceased to 
love me,” Alison replied in a quiet voice ; 
“but I cannot look upon the future as you 
do. I know Graham’s nature, and it is nota 
nature that will withstand temptation. I 
fear, Pauline, that evil will win many a victory 
before good conquers in him at last.” 

“But you think it will conquer at last? 
Oh, Alison, let me go on believing that my 
brother will be a good man some day! Can 
all our prayers be in vain?” 

“Prayers are never in vain,” said Alison 
steadfastly ; ‘only we do not always hear the 
answer. He will be saved, Pauline; my 
faith has never wavered for a moment.” 

“ Then all will be well.” 

“Yes, all Will be well. But our ideas of 
what is well may not accord with God’s will. 
The thing that we would fain see accom- 
plished in a few weeks or months He does 
not bring to pass till the end of a lifetime.” 


’ said 


He | 


‘“ He) 





“ Until they are old enough to do without 
me,” Alison had put in smilingly. 

“Qh, Alison! I meant until Graham has a 
home to offer you.’ | 
And then Alison had shaken her head 
again and had answered, that it was not wise | 
to take too much thought for a morrow that 

might never come. 

Saturday afternoon had all the golden 
calm of the autumn of last year. Nobody 
followed Alison when she slipped out of the | 
house-door and took her way towards the 
keep of the old castle. Quite alone she 
passed through the ancient gate and crossed 
the grassy square. How unchanged the 
scene was! There were the same mellow 
lights and shadows ; the same rugged grey 
stones and mosses; the very sky seemed to 
wear the same shades of dusky blue and gold 
that it had worn ayearago. Alison ascended 
the steps slowly, and walked along the top of 
the castle wall to her old ivy bower. 

The ivy was in flower again. She leaned 
her arms on the wooden railing, and looked 
down over the green mass into the courtyard 
with its ruined buildings. “The leaf is dead, 
the yearning passed away,” she murmured to 
herself as she thought of one who had stood 
beside her on that very spot. Her tears fell 
fast upon the ivy that was shining now in the 
low light of the sun. Oh, how little we 
know what we do when we permit another 
life to mingle with ours, and take another’s 
hopes and fears into our own heart ! 

But God has royal compassions for all 
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those who suffer as Alison was suffering. 
The patient waiting, the ceaseless praying, 
the never-failing faith in the unseen Helper | 
—these things are the things that move the 
Divine Heart whose sympathy with humanity 
is more perfect than we dream of. The same 
Jesus who talked with Mary and Martha at 
Bethany, and knew all the joys and sorrows | 
of that humble household, is the great sympa- | 
thizer still. And nothing, perhaps, is more | 
sacred in His sight than the love which is, 
with all its earthliness, a faint copy of that 
unutterable love that laid down life and 
glory for a ruined world. 

Graham’s letters to Pauline grew less and 
less frequent as weeks passed on. Laughton 
and old Bosworth, he wrote, had taken him 
in again; the promised berth had been | 
found, but the salary was so ridiculously | 
small,and the work so hard, that no sane 
man could dream of accepting it. However, 
he had met with some other old friends who | 
were far more likely to be serviceable than 
Laughton and his clique. 

Meanwhile the leaves were blown about 
the skies, and the year was dying amid sob- 
bing wind and rain. There was every pros- 
pect of a wet Christmas. 

“It is very hard that people should write | 
unpleasant letters at Christmas-time,” said | 
Pauline one morning in the middle of De- | 
cember. | 

Her eyes were full of tears as she laid | 
down the packet that the postman had just | 
brought, and began to pour out the coffee. | 

“Why, mother, who has been writing | 
nasty things to you?” asked Janet, looking 
up indignantly. 

“ Never mind, dear,” answered Mrs. Mon- 
trose. 

“It’s a long while since we heard from 
Uncle Graham,” said Mabel with a little 
sigh. “Don’t you think he'll be here at | 
Christmas, mother ?” | 

“T’m afraid not, Mabel,” Pauline replied, | 
and the tears came to her eyes again. 

“TI hope it isn’t going to be a gloomy 
Christmas,” remarked Janet. “It was very 
jolly last year. I wonder if there will be | 
another hamper for Miss Cope!” 

“‘T think there will be,” said Alison cheer- 
fully. “Mr. Nott writes as kindly as 
ever.” 

“Qh, I shall be so glad when it comes !” 
cried Janet, clapping her hands. “ What | 
fun we had last Christmas Eve! But, some- | 
how, a nice thing is not quite so nice the | 
second time as the first.” | 

“The nice thing ¢s just as nice,” insisted | 


| Mabel; “but we don’t get so much excited 


about it when it comes the second time. 
And I know I shan’t enjoy the hamper if 


| Uncle Graham isn’t here to unpack it for us. 


Mayn’t I-write him a little note, mother, and 
beg him to come ?” 

**T don’t know where he is at present, 
dear,” Pauline answered sadly. 

“ Not know where he is !” Mabel echoed 
in dismay. ‘ Oh, mother, I hope he isn’t 


| lost!” 


“We must ask God to find him if he is,” 
said Janet. 

When the children had finished their break- 
fast and had gone up to the school-room, 
Pauline detained Alison. 

“My unpleasant letter is from Aunt Ade- 


| laide,” she said. “ You have never seen her, 


Alison, but you have heard of her often 
enough. You shall hear what she has written. 
You know she was always very hard upon 
Graham, and I think she is making the worst 
of him now.” 

The old lady began her letter by heartily 


| scolding Pauline. 


She had petted and cosseted her brother 
when all the rest of the family had kept him 


| at a distance ; and if that was not setting 


herself in opposition to her elders what was 
it? The dean, in the imbecility of old age, 
had left his graceless nephew a thousand 
pounds; but what was Graham doing with 
the money? He was fulfilling Aunt Ade- 
laide’s predictions to the very letter, and 
wasting his uncle’s legacy in riotous living. 
Aunt Adelaide had never believed that there 
was a spark of good in Graham, and she 


| hoped that even Pauline was now convinced 


of his wickedness. She had heard the most 
shocking accounts of his life in London, and, 
of course, some rumours of his doings must 
have reached Pauline’s ears. She trusted 
that her niece had at last learnt the im- 


| possibility of reclaiming the family scape- 


grace. 

Then followed congratulations upon Pau- 
line’s approaching marriage. There really 
was nothing to be said against Major Temple- 
ford; and Aunt Adelaide concluded her 
epistle with the promise of a wedding pre- 
sent. 

“ T can’t tell how she has heard these dread- 
ful things,” said Pauline. “ But she isa per- 
son who has acquaintances everywhere, and 
they tell her stories that I am not likely to 
hear. It is strange that Graham hasn’t written 
to me for seven weeks. When he last wrote, 
he was about to change his lodgings, and J 
don’t know where he is.” 
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Alison could not speak. 
grown very white. 

“ Dearest Alison, I am so sorry for you,” 
cried Pauline in bitter distress. “ I am afraid 
he has gone very wrong. But when Vere 
comes he will help me to find him.” 

“I don’t think Major Templeford will help 
you in that way,” replied Alison sorrowfully. 
“ He will persuade you to give Graham up, 
I know. He will say, not unjustly, that you 
have done enough for him.” 

“Oh, Alison, I cannot give him up. I 
would go to London this moment, and hunt 
him out if I could.” 

“That would do no good, Pauline. You 
cannot reclaim a man against his will. He 
must be waited for, like the prodigal in the 
far country, until he comes to himself.” 

Mr. Nott’s hamper came again on Christ- 
mas Eve, and was unpacked, very quietly 
this time, by Alison and Fenton. ‘The good 
things were as numerous as before ; but there 
was no heart’s-ease among the holly-berries, 
and even the sugar fairy, throned upon the 
cake, waved her silver wand in vain. Out 


Her face had 


of doors the rain was falling; they could 
hear the drip, drip on the flags as they sat 
by the fire ; and the wind moaned round the 
|old cottage as they divided the Christmas 
| gifts. Even the children, laden as they were 
with toys and bonbons, were not without 

“* The quiet sense of something lost.” 

Alone in her own room, Alison prayed for 
the wanderer, and thought of the many other 
| wanderers that were prayed for that night. 
| She believed, with her whole soul, that God 
| would answer that prayer; but how long 
| would the prodigal tarry in the far country ? 
| It is not enough for a friend to take the 
| straying one by the hand, while his heart still 
clings to the stranger’s soil. There must be 
the working of God’s Holy Spirit within his 
spirit; the desire to depart must burn within 
his own soul until he can bear his self-chosen 
exile no longer. A hundred voices may 
vainly call him home, until his innermost self 
cries out in the extremity of its need, “‘ I will 
| arise and go to my Father, and will say unto 
| Him, Father, I have sinned against heaven 
| and before Thee.” 
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SUNDAY EVENINGS WITH THE CHILDREN. 


FIRST EVENING. 


Opening Hymn: “ When His salvation bringing.” Les- 
son: Mark vii. 24—37. Concluding Hymn : “ Sun of my soul, 
thou Saviour dear.” 

TS Bible says, “If any man lack wis- 

dom, let him ask of God, who giveth 
liberally and upbraideth not.” This seems 
to me a little people’s text, written to en- 
courage little people to pray. Let me tell 
you a story that will help you to see how 
nice a text this is. One day there was much 
crying in a little cottage in Devonshire, in 
which there lived a woman and her four 
little children. The woman had no husband, 
nor had the children any father, for he had 
died some time ago. Since he had died they 
had been very, very poor, for there was now 
no one to earn the money to pay for whatthe 
family wanted only the mother ; and, do what 
she could, poor thing, she could scarcely earn 
enough to pay for food for their hunger. Well, 
as I just now said, one day there was much 
weeping in this poor family. The cottage 
they lived in was not their own, they had 
to pay money, called rent, for it—a few 
shillings every week. It belonged to the 
duke, who was the owner of all the cottages 
and all the land round about, and who lived 
in the great house in the beautiful park not 
far away. Now, the duke employed a man 
to collect his rents, and this man went round 
from cottage to cottage once every week and 
took the money that the people in the cot- 
tages gave him to the bank. So, among the 
rest, he called on this poor woman with her 
four little children, and she had paid him as 
long as she could, but one week she had no 
more money and could pay him no longer. 
So he called again next week, but she could 
not pay; for she had still no money. So 
the man told her she must leave the cot- 
tage, and that was why they were all crying, 
for they had nowhere else to go. The mother 
cried, and the children cried, they all cried. 
What could they do? No money, no food,no 
home, no friends. 

Harry, the eldest child, was just ten. He 
was a good boy with a brave heart. With- 
out saying a word to anybody, he made up 
his mind to go and see the duke himself, and 
tell him about his mother ; for he thought the 
duke would let his mother stop in the cottage, 
though she was too poor to pay the rent. So 
away he trudged. He had never spoken to 


the duke, but he did not think of anything | 





save his poor mother. Fora moment, as he 
passed through the big park gates, he felt just 
a little timid, but thoughts of his mother soon 
made him strong again. When he came up 
to the door of the great house, and was about 
to pull the bell, he almost lost heart, but love 
of his mother triumphed again, and he rang 
it. The butler who opened the door stood 
astonished, and almost angry, as he saw a 
poor lad at the front door of a duke’s house ; 
but he could not be altogether angry when he 
saw the face of the boy. What was the matter 
with him? “ Please, sir, I want to see the 
duke.” 

* See the duke !” exclaimed the surprised 
butler ; “ what do you want with the duke ?” 

Harry told the butler, and finished up with 
“Oh, do tell him, sir,” in such tones that 
he could not find in his heart to send 
the boy away. So the butler went to the 
duke, and told him that a little boy from the 
village wanted to see him ; and the duke bade 
him bring the boy in. Now, as the butler 
and Harry were going along the passage to 
the duke’s room, the butler told Harry that 
he must not speak to the duke as he would 
speak to other people. “You must say 
‘Your Grace,’” said the butler. The next 
moment the boy felt happy, for he was in 
the duke’s room, and there was the kind 
face of the duke himself. As soon as he 
saw the duke, almost before the door was 
shut behind him, Harry stood still, put both 
his hands up before his face, reverently bent 
his head, and repeated, “ For what we are 
about to receive the Lord make us truly 
thankful.” As he spoke, Harry’s feelings got 
the better of him, and the last words were 
almost drowned in sobs. Before the poor 
lad had finished the kind duke had risen 
from his chair, and, coming to him, said in 
an encouraging tone, “ What is all this about, 
my boy?” ‘Then Harry dried his tears, and 
explained that the man at the door had told 
him to “say his grace,” and how his mother 
was poor and could not pay the rent, and was 
to be turned out of her house, and had no- 
where else to go. “Go home, my boy,” 
said the duke, much affected by the boy and 
his statement, and putting his hand on the 
boy’s head, “and tell your mother I’m glad 
she trains her children to say grace, and she 
shall not be turned out. I'll see to it, tell 
her.” 

Now that little boy’s prayer to the duke 
was just the kind of prayer God likes to hear 
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from us, it was very sincere. Harry lacked 
wisdom. He was very ignorant of the ways 
of a duke’s house. He was altogether wrong 
in saying his grace, but his ignorance and | 
his blunder were all nothing in the sight of 
the duke. The duke’s heart felt for the boy, 
and it was a joy to him to feel for him. | 
What did it matter that he ought to have | 
said the very words “your grace,” and not 
what he did say, his grace before meat? 
What did it matter that the boy seemed 
embarrassed? Was he angry with the boy’s | 
awkwardness and folly? No, my dear child, 
he was too goed a man for that. He was 
deeply touched with a feeling of the little 
fellow’$ infirmities. He felt to love him for 
his childish simplicity. The heart of the 
duke understood the heart of the child. 

But that great man’s heart was not equal 
to the great God’s heart. God’s heart is | 
greater than the greatest of men’s hearts. His 
heart always understands our hearts, pray we 
never so foolishly. We need not be afraid 
of going into our bedrooms, shutting the 
door, and telling God what we want, however | 
simple, however ignorant, however foolish 
the form of our prayers may be. “If any 
lack wisdom,” says the Bible, never mind 
that, “ask of God, who giveth liberally and 
upbraideth not.” We may feel too ashamed of 
what we are thinking to say it before men, 
we fear they may lecture us; but never mind, 
says the Bible, God will not lecture you. 
Perhaps if the butler had been in the room 
when poor Harry was saying, “ For what we 
are alyout to receive the Lord make us truly 
thankful,” he would have stopped him, and 
been vexed, and have spoken sharply to him 
for what would have seemed his silly mis- 
take. But the duke did not doso. He had 
too large a heart for that. And the Bible 
teaches us that God’s heart is too large to be 
vexed by our simplicity and ignorance. If we 
ask, like Harry, with all our hearts, like the 
kind duke, “‘He giveth liberally and up- 
braideth not.” 





B. WAUGH. 


SECOND EVENING. 

Opening Hymn: “ Jesus, when He left the sky.” Lesson: 
Jobn X. I—I4. | Concluding Hymn: “Sun of my soul, thou 

aviour dear. 

You have often heard the Bible speak of 
“the word of the Lord.” It tells us how the | 
Lord spake to this man and to that man, 
and perhaps you think that God does not 
speak to people nowadays, and certainly not 
to boys and girls. But if it is so, you are 
wrong. God is alive now, and God speaks 














now just as He ever did. In olden times, 
the Bible says, the people God spoke to did 
not see anything ; “they saw no similitude, 
they only heard a voice.” And when God 
speaks now we do not see anything; there is 


| no form before us, we see no similitude, but 


only hear a voice—a soft, gentle voice whis- 
pering in the heart. Let me tell you about 
a boy who heard God speak to him, and who 
bravely did what God told him. 

Bob Weston—for that was his name—was 
a poor boy. He went almost every morning 
to a place where many people used to go 
across one of the roads in London, and there 
he used to sweep away the dirt, to make a 
clean path for the ladies and gentlemen who 
crossed, and they were very glad of Bob’s 
path, and gave him a copper now and then, 
for which Bob always smiled and made a 
polite bow. But though Bob was a happy 
and good-natured little fellow, he was very 
poor. His father had been dead a long 
while, and his mother was always ill, and 
generally in bed, so that she could not earn 
any money for her children. The only 
money that came into their house was what 
Bob brought with him from his crossing- 
sweeping, and all this Bob was glad to give 
to his mother every night ; then she told him 
what to buy, and Bob went off to the shops, 
and came home sometimes with bread and 
tea, sometimes with coal and chips, and 
when his earnings had been very good, he 
would buy one herring for his poor mother, 
and another for himself and the rest of the 
children. Bob was only eleven years old, 
but he looked and felt a great deal older, 
for he paid rent, did shopping, and earned 
all the little money that kept the home. 
One winter’s day, after a very wet night, 
Bob went to his crossing as usual. Many 
were the passers to whom he that day 
touched his hat and smilingly asked, “A 
copper, sir! Please a copper, mam!” The 
roads everywhere save just where Bob had 
swept his crossing were ankle-deep in mud. 


| Many a penny and halfpenny did Bob get 


that day, partly for the sake of his crossing, 
and partly for the sake of his round bright 
face and cheerful voice. 

Now it was the practice of Bob to look at 
every coin put into his hand, and before put- 
ting it into his pocket to give it a smile, as he 
said, “for luck.” The coins were generally half- 
pennies, sometimes they were pennies, nowand 
then they were silver three-penny pieces, and 
sometimes, only very, very seldom indeed, 
the coin was a silver sixpence! But to-day, 
on opening his hand to smile his usual smile 
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on something which felt like a penny, he saw 
that it was not a penny. It was as big asa 
penny, but it was not the colour of a penny. 
It was fair and white as a silver sixpence. It 
was indeed a five-shilling piece which a pass- 
ing lady had by mistake put into his hand. 
Poor Bob was instantly filled with delight, 
for though he did not know how much the 
big bright coin was worth (for he had never 
seen such a thing before), yet he fancied that 
it must be worth a great deal. So he quickly 
passed it into his pocket, and, lest the lady 
should discover her mistake and turn back 
and ask him to give it back to her, Bob 
shouldered his broom and tripped quickly 
away. He need have had no fear of the 
lady’s return, for she had no idea that she 
had made the mistake, and she was so rich 
that she was not likely ever to find it out. 
Yet Bob’s fear of such a thing happening 
made him lose no time in getting home. He 
would be safe there. 

But before he got quite home something 
happened. As soon as Bob had got to the 
bottom of the dingy old stairs leading up to 
his mother’s room, he suddenly stopped. All 
at once he asked himself, what would his 
mother say? Bob’s mother was very poor 
and very ill, and five shillings would buy her 
many comforts; but she was very honest, so 
honest that she would rather die than take 
even a crust of bread which was not hers. 
Bob knew all this, and at the bottom of his 
mother’s stairs it flashed into his mind. He 
suddenly knew his mother’s will. Yet as the 
Bible puts it, he “ saw no similitude,” but he 
“heard a voice.” And at that soft and silent 
voice the pleasure he had had in the first 
glimpse of the big, bright coin vanished. All 
was changed, and he began to feel miser- 
able. 

As he stood thinking about what his 
mother would say to his money, he began to 
wonder what God would say. Had he not 
run off with what was not his own? Some- 
thing in his heart said to him, “ Are you not 
doing wrong, very wrong?” He saw no 
similitude, but he heard a voice, and -he felt 
that it was God’s voice. Now, poor Bob 
was not only a cheerful and polite boy, he 
was a good boy. At the Sunday-school he 
had learnt to want to please God and he 
wanted to do so now, so the more he thought 
on what he had done, the more wretched he 
became. 

Then he went slowly back out of the house 
into the court. What should he do with the 
money? His first impulse was to throw it 
away. But where? Why, down one of the 





gratings in the street gutter, and let it fall 
into the deep pool of water which he had 
seen below them. But, when he was going 
to do so, suddenly a voice told-him that 
that would be wrong. The money was not 
his to throw away. It belonged to the lady 
who had popped it into his hand by mistake. 
“ Oh that I had run after her when I first saw 
what she had given me!” thought poor Bob. 
What would he not give to find out who that 
lady was? But he could not ; he had never 
seen her before, and might never see her 
again; what could he do? Then in his diffi- 
culty another voice said, “ After all, would it 
not be best to take it to your poor mother?” 
As he had come running home he had thought 
of all the herrings, and meat, and rice, and 
coal, and candles, and tea, and sugar that 
the big, bright coin would buy. And now he 
thought of them all again, and asked his 
loving little heart, Who needed such things 
more than his poor mother? The lady, too, 
she would be a very rich lady and never miss 
it. Perhaps, too, she really meant to give it 
to him. Perhaps it was not a mistake; very 
likely she was only a very, very kind lady. 
Such were the thoughts that came into 
Bob’s mind as he stood by the open iron 
grating in the gutter near to his mother’s 
door, looking down into the dark water 
below, with one hand holding the broom 
across his shoulder, and the other feeling at 
the big coin in his trousers-pocket. But after 
all these thoughts the misery at his brave 
little heart would not go away. He was too 
good a boy to reason himself into doing 
wrong, and he knew that to keep that money 
would be to do wrong. This last voice he 
was sure was not a good voice, so he knew 
that it could not be the voice of God. So 
he said to himself, ‘I will not keep it.” 
Then Bob walked up and down the court, 
wondering what to do. His usually quick 
step was now very slow, and his face, generally 
so bright and cheerful, was dark and sad. 
What coud he do? At length his wretched- 
ness burst into tears, and, rubbing his eyes 
with his jacket-sleeve, he cried as though his 
heart would break, and as he cried he said a 
little prayer, which his teacher at the Sunday- 
school had taught him :—“ Lead us not 
into temptation, but deliver us from evil.” 


He did not use these words, but he felt | 


just what they speak, and God hears our 
feelings. Now, when Bob had cried a little 


while, it seemed as if some one had told him | 


what to do. He stood still as though he 
was listening to some one, and then in an 
instant off he darted, sprang up-stairs, left his 
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broom at his mother’s door, darted down | on to the deck by a crane, which made his an- 


again, and along the narrow court into the 
street, and back towards his crossing again, 
swift as though pursued by wild beasts, yet 
with a face bright and beautiful with a new 
joy, never stopping till he had reached 
the place where the lady had given him the 
money. The voice which Bob had heard 
in his heart when, as he walked about, he 
suddenly stopped to listen, told him to try 
to find the lady ; and, to obey that voice, he 
ran as fast as his legs could carry him to his 
crossing. There he stopped, straining his 
eager eyes for hours, in hope that he 
might see the lady again, and that he might 
be able to give her back the money; and 
he did not look and long in vain. At length 
he did find her, toid her of the mistake, and 
returned the money to its rightful owner. 
I need hardly tell you that the lady was 
pleased with Bob, and God put it into her 
heart to be kind to him and to his poor 
sick mother. But the best thing of all was 
that Bob had kept his heart pure and had 
both heard and obeyed the word of the Lord. 
B. WAUGH. 


THIRD EVENING. 

Opening Hymn: “There is a green hill far away.” Les- 
son: Mark xv. 15—38. Concluding Hymn: “Sun of my 
soul, thou Saviour dear.” 

Let us think a little on things which are 
called graceful. Grace is a very common Bible 
word, and I should like you to know its very 
precious meaning. How beautiful is the form 
and motion of the floating swan, and, because 
it is so, we call it a graceful bird. All motion 
that is beautiful, and at the same time easy 
and natural, is called graceful. The form of 
a flower, the bend of its stem, as the fair 
tines of the blue-bell, we call graceful. Kind 
deeds, too, if done beautifully, are called 
graceful deeds, or deeds full of grace. Where- 
ever there is tenderness and pity joined to a 
strong and noble heart, kind actions are 
sure to be graceful. God has made us so 
that all graceful things—both graceful forms 
and graceful deeds—have power to charm us. 
Listen to this delightful story of a rough 
American soldier. It is of a man with a 
tender and strong heart doing a graceful 
deed. He had been wounded on the battle- 
field, and carried down to the ship that 
was to take wounded soldiers away to the 
hospital. The wounds gave him dreadful 
pain, which being carried over a rough 
road down to the ship made more dreadful 
still, it shook him so, When he got to the ship 
he was hoisted out of a little boat up its side 





guish still greater. From the deck he was let 
down into the hold of the ship, and then he 
was carried away to a bed. All the while the 
poor man moaned and cried out with the awful 
agony of his wounds. The bed to which they 
took him was in a little room called a cabin, 
where were three beds on shelves, one shelf 
above another, called berths. The bottom 
one was full, and as it would give most pain 
to hoist him up on to the bed at the top, 
they put him on the one in the middle. 
And, oh how thankful was he when at last 
he was there—the liftings, and twistings, and 
shakings of his poor wounded body, all over! 
You cannot imagine what pain that wounded 
man suffered; so dreadful was it that if it 
was divided into a hundred parts, and given 
to one hundred boys, each part to one boy, 
every one of the hundred, however brave he 
was, would scream and cry real heart-broken 
tears. Well, just when this poor soldier’s 
wounds were throbbing a little less through 
his lying still upon his bed, and just as 
he was feeling very thankful indeed to be 
there, in they carried another poor soldier, all 
wounded and bleeding too, and moaning 
with dreadful pain. ‘The only bed for him, 
poor fellow! was up there on the top shelf. 
Suddenly the soldier who was resting on 
his bed remembered that they had not 
put Aim up to the top because lifting 
there gave most pain, so just as the men 
were about to lift his poor comrade up, 
touched with the sight of his pale pain- 
stricken face, he gasped with all the little 
strength he had, ‘‘ Stop! I reckon I’ll stand 
lifting better than him. Hoist me up there.” 
How beautiful it is to come upon such 
wonderful tenderness where we might have 
expected harshness, perhaps cruelty! I 
fear that many little children brought up in 
a tender home may go to this rough soldier 
of the battle-field to learn tenderness. But 
I have told you the story because it is about 
a kind deed, very beautifully done. We | 
have just spoken of the graceful swan and | 
the graceful flower ; this was a graceful deed. 
That soldier’s heart was what the Bible calls 
a “gracious” heart. He graciously took 
upon him the pain of another. 
Let me tell you another story of a kind deed 
beautifully done, and it shall be another | 
soldier’s story, because I want you to think | 
that greatness and strength, even very rough 
sorts of strength, may go with a pity and a | 
tenderness which is lovely. In a dreadfully | 
cold winter, many years ago, an army was 
flying from Moscow, a city in Russia, With 
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this army there was a German prince and | its goodness, as we admire the swan for its 
some German soldiers. The land was covered | motion, or the blue-bell for its form. As 
with snow, and the bitterly cold days had to | long as men do deeds like these soldiers did, 
be spent without much food, and the more | there will always be something by which we 
bitterly cold nights without beds, without | may rise towards an understanding of the dis- 
even a house to rest in. One by one the | position of God. Yes, my dear children, the 
marching soldiers fell down by the way and | noblest and purest heart in all the world is 
perished of cold and hunger. At length, at | something like God’s heart ; but it is like it 
the end of one day only a mere handful of | only asa bright little spark is like the big 
them were alive, the prince and a few com- | glowing fire from which it came out. Still, it 
mon soldiers, and these were all nearly spent. | is only now and then that men do such lovely 
The bitter day was ended and the night winds | things, but God is always doing them. And 
had begun to blow when they came up to} we never call the men gracious men, but 
the remains of a hovel once built to shelter | only their deeds gracious deeds; yet God 
cattle, now ruined by storms, which had | we call The Gracious God. He is said to be 
blown it all to pieces. But in the wild, snow- | fu// of grace. It is not his actions that catch 
covered waste they did not despise it ; even a | our hearts and make them love and admire, 
prince was glad of the little shelter from the | it is Himse/f. His whole spirit is beautiful, 
sleet and wind of the coming night which | and Jesus is His “ express image.” And just 
this tumble-down shed could afford. And} as that prince could not help loving those 
there, hungry, cold, and weary, he and his men | men, Christian men and women and boys and 
lay down to sleep. The men were rough, | girls cannot help loving Jesus Christ, for we 
stern-looking fellows, yet the sight of one so | “ know the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
delicately brought up, used to comforts which | that though he was rich yet for our sakes He 
they had never known, spent, heart and body, | became poor, that we through his poverty 
come to such want, glad to sleep in such a} might become rich.” B. WAUGH. 
wretched place, touched them. The sight of | 

him asleep, no bed, no cafemidig-apecbaby | 
sleeping his last sleep, was more than they | ee ny ae eee 
could stand. They took their own cloaks | samen bees Ob ok Coiting tek or 
off, laid them all on him gently, one by aap, Ce Speier cee. 

one, lest they should awake him. Hewould| If I were to ask you, “ Which of all the 
be warm with these, perhaps he would places you have ever heard of, you think 
live with these. Then they threw themselves | must be the nicest place to live in?” I think 





FOURTH EVENING. 


down to sleep. .The night passed. The | you would be sure to say “ heaven ;” for every- | 
prince awoke. “Where am I?” was his first | thing in heaven is beautiful, every sound is | 
sweet, and everybody is good. Butif I were || 
to ask you, ‘What is better than heaven,” || 
self up to look about. He was not at home. | what would you say? You perhaps would | 


thought. ‘“ Am I at home, in bed? I am so 
warm !” and he turned over and raised him- 


All around was snow, and all was silent | not think of it. But the Bible tells us of 
save the wind, which whistled through the | people who thought something was better 
planks of the broken shed. Where were his | than heaven, and one of those it tells about 
men? He stood up and looked, when, lo! | was a little girl. I will tell you about the 
there they lay, huddled together to keep | little girl who thought something better than 
warm, not yet awake. He spoke, but they | heaven, and through her we will try to find 
answered not. He advanced to touch them— | out what that something is. 
they were dead! Without their cloaks, too! She lived in a great house in Palestine, 
Where were their cloaks? Another glance to- | the country where Jesus was born. She was 
wards where he had lain and all was plain. | the little daughter of a rich man of great 
The prince burst into tears. His men were | power. He was one of the rulers of the 
dead to save him alive. Now, was not the | synagogue. One day the blinds at the win- 
deed, these rough soldiers’ deed, a noble | dows of that beautiful house were down, and 
deed? Their hearts were gracious hearts ;| everybody in the house was crying. Father 
they graciously took upon themselves the | and mother were crying, nurse was crying, 
death another should have died. the servants in the kitchen were crying, 
So you see grace in men’s dealings with | the men in the garden and on the farm were 
one another is something which is good and | crying. Everybody in the house but one, 
lovely, something which is bravely unselfish | and that one was the little girl; she was not 
and noble, which we cannot but admire for | crying, for she was dead. The little girl 
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was gone to God in his beautiful house in 
heaven. It was only her body that she had 
left behind. She had arrived in heaven, 
and was filled with delight at the glorious 
things she saw and felt. God’s face was of 
all things the most beautiful, and His voice 
surpassed everything she had ever heard 
for kindliness, and his ways were so tender 
and loving to the little stranger that as soon 
as she was near Him she seemed to have 
lived with Him always. Much as she had 
loved her father on earth, and much as she 
had enjoyed her home with him, her Father 
in heaven and the home with Him were far, 
far better. She had used to think that her 
dear father and mother—whom she had last 
seen in their kindest, tenderest moods, 
as they stood by her sick-bed, bending 
over her, feeding her, soothing her, and 
doing all that love could do till they could 
do no more, and then weeping with breaking 
hearts till her eyes closed in death, and she 
could see them no more—were the kindest 
friends that girl could have, but though she 
loved them as much as ever, nay, more than 
ever, she had found One kinder still. 
Remember, my dear children, that God has 
arranged it so that we all go away to heaven, 


from the kindest, most loving moments of | 
He has no fear of a little girl’s | 


earth. 
comparison, even of the first and newest ex- 
periences of close friendship with Him, with 
the oldest and most ripened of friendships 
of home. This girl’s memory carried away 
experiences of earthly loves at their very best, 
yet she found God’s love better. But though 
God was the best of all, everything about 
her was beautiful and glorious. There were 
thousands of children brighter and gladder 
than any she had seen among her little 
friends below. Every one had all that heart 
could wish, but not one was selfish or proud. 
The mere sight of their pleasure made her 
glad. Gardens and fields were so beautiful, 
with grass and flowers and trees and fruits, 
that the most beautiful and favoured spot in 
Palestine seemed to have been the copy for 
all heaven, and nobody was forbidden to 
touch or to walk on the grass. Everybody 


went where they liked, and plucked what | 


flowers and fruit they liked, and the birds 
and the animals would let you come quite 
close up to them, to touch them. They 
seemed as happy and as loving as the children. 
And there were mansions there, and every- 
body in them was kind; there were no 
wretched people, no sick people, no naughty 
people. Many of them had been sick, and 
poor, and naughty, and miserable people, 





} 





but they were not so now, they had all been 
changed into goodness and bliss—God had 
done it all for them. The land seemed 
more fairylike than any fairy land the little 
girl had ever heard of; yet it was all real, 
and was to last for ever. Oh, how she wished 
her father and mother and brothers and 
sisters were there ! 

But just as she was beginning to enjoy this 
new and splendid world she heard a soft 
voice calling her name. She listened to it. 
It was a voice she had heard in Palestine, 
in the streets around her old home; it was 
the voice of Jesus bidding her to leave heaven 
and to come back again to her home and 
to the little body she had just left behind. 
She did not hesitate a moment, but did at 
once what Jesus wished. Perhaps you 
think, “Oh, what a pity!” No, my child, it 
was not a pity. Nobody in heaven thinks 
it a pity to have to do the will of Jesus. 
Doing His will is adding joy to joy. It is 
crowning heaven with another heaven. Just 
as you would give up one little apple fora 
large one, or one lump of sugar for half-a- 
dozen lumps, so this little girl gave up heaven 
for the pleasure of pleasing Jesus Christ. She 
gave up the smaller for the larger joy. 

Now I think we have found out what it is 
that is better than heaven—it is obeying 
Jesus. Obeying Jesus makes the heart good 
and true, makes it strong and glad. It gives 
us the new heart and right spirit which fit us 
for the happy life in this world and that happier 
life in the world to come. B, WAUGH. 


FIFTH EVENING. 


“How kind is the Saviour.” Lesson: 


Opening Hymn : } 
i “Sun of my soul, thou 


John vi. 1—14. Concluding Hymn: 
Saviour dear.” 

“Give us this day our daily bread.” What 
a very simple part these words seem in 
your daily prayer. Sometimes on the bright 
mornings in summer, when you are freshly 
washed and cleanly dressed, when the birds 
are already beginning to sing out of doors, 
and the sun is shining into your window, 
you say the words but you hardly give 
them one thought as you pass them over. 
If you did think about them, it would seem 
as unreasonable to you to think of miss- 
ing your “daily bread” as for God’s sweet 
air to cease blowing. You cannot re- 
member, most likely, one single day in all 
your life when you have been really hungry. 
Sometimes a boy will say he is ‘‘ desperately 
hungry,” and yet if he were offered a piece of 
dry bread just then he would suddenly find 
he was not hungry at all. Hunger is.a dread- 
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ful feeling ; those who suffer from it cannot 
forget it by thinking of something else. No! 
all their thoughts turn to this, “ I want some- 
thing—anything—to eat,” and they go on 
thinking those words, and feeling a kind of 
| gnawing inside themselves for a long time, 
| then they grow faint and sick, and then I 
| cannot tell you what they feel; but if some 
| food does not come, they cease to need it, for 
| theydie. Once I sawa child hungering close 
| to food, and his face told all about what he 
| felt. This was howithappened. I was hurry- 
| ing along Bishopsgate Street, in London, and 
| hastily passed the large window of a baker’s 
} | shop. A leanand ragged little boy was stand- 
| ing there gazing at the piled-up loaves. I 
noticed him, but was in such a hurry that as 
Isawhim I passedon. Suddenly his pale face 
| seemed close before me again. Ashamed, I 
turned back, and standing by him, said— 

** Would you like some bread ?” 

“Yes,” he replied with a gasp. 

“Tf I buy you some will you sell it ?” 

A look of wonder came into his eyes, and 
he said, “ No”—-such a big “ No;” and few 
of you would eat nice cake, when you are 
“desperately hungry,” as he did his loaf. 
You know what it is to wish for certain things 
very much indeed, and when you do that you 
say you want so and so. Well, prayer is 
| just asking God for what we want. So the 
| children who most truly pray this bit of the 
Lord’s Prayer are those poor little ones 
who are hungry. 

A good many years ago now, a certain 
little boy lived in a country town with his 
| mother and four brothers and sisters. He 
|had a father, too, who might have been a 
| good kind parent to these little ones if it had 
| not been that a dreadful sin had gained the 
mastery over him, and had “ tied and bound 
| him fast.” He loved to drink, and that led 
|him into bad company, and he became a 
| poacher; that is, he used to stay out at night 
| catching other people’s hares and rabbits, and 
_then he sold them and with the money bought 
/more drink—so he went on from bad to 
worse. To help him in this poaching he kept 
a dog, and he grew so fond of this dog that 
| often he would feed it when he would give 


his little children nothing to eat, and they 


| Went hungry to bed night after night. One 
| evening the little boy of whom I am telling 
| you came home, very hungry and tired, 
| from the large mill where he worked. He 
| had only had a small piece of bread that 
morning, and the other children had fared the 
same. He found the little ones crying sadly, 
and his poor mother too: 














‘What is the matter, mother? Father met | 
me as I came home with my wage, and he | 
took it from me, so I stayed out till I thought | 
you would be back. You’ve been out wash- | 
ing two days now, have you nothing for us?” | 

“Oh, my boy, just when I came in to fetch 
the basket to go to the shop father came and 
took the money from me! We shall all die 
of want.” 

“‘ Mother, teacher last Sunday was telling 
us we were to ask God for anything we 
wanted ; let us do it now.” 

“You must ask, my boy, then; I can’t for 
crying.” 

So the mother drew the children round 
her, and the eldest boy, kneeling by her side, 
said aloud— 

“OQ God, our Father, thou knows how 
hungry mother and me and the little ones are, 
please send us some bread; and to-morrow’s 
Sunday, please send us some bread for Sun- 
day ; yes, and please give us our daily bread | 
for Christ’s sake. Amen.” 

Then they all got up, and the mother wiped 
their eyes, and put the younger ones to bed. 
They went quite quietly, for they knew God 
would help them. Now, how do you think 
God answered that prayer? The father came 
home that, night not quite so tipsy as usual, 
as he reached the cottage door he heard the 
sound of his boy’s voice. It was dusk but 
not quite dark yet, and he looked in over the 
window-blind. He saw his wife and children 
kneeling together in the cold room, and then 
he listened. And God spoke to him. He 
felt ashamed of himself. He hurried away 
back to the inn, but not this time to drink— 
no! but to sell his dog, the dog he loved so 
much! Then he ran home. 

“Wife,” he said, “here is five shillings ; 
get the children something to eat.” 

“God has sent us our daily bread, it’s all 
right,” said the little scholar. 

Now, dear children, do you think you | 
could have entered as this little boy did into | 
the meaning of “Give us this day our daily 
bread?” No, I think not quite ; and I trust, | 
please God, that you never will in the same | 
painful way. But there is a way in which | 
you may do it, by feeling sorry for those who 
suffer, and by praying for them, and this is | 
why Jesus tells us to say, “Give us.” Dear 
children, when you pray, “Give ws this day 
our daily bread,” pray with all your hearts for 
these brothers and sisters, these poor ones 
who are also the children of God, and thank 














Jesus very much for all his love and care for 
you if necessary, 





| 
ELIZABETH HART. | 
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I.—HOME NOTES. 


THE MAY ANNIVERSARIES. 





and philanthropic societies which find their centre 


| 3 
cheerfulness and success, The gloom of a great 


commercial and agricultural depression has been 
over the country for many long and anxious months, 
,and has by no means yet cleared away. Many large 
and liberal givers to good objects have been over- 
taken by financial calamity or embarrassment, and 
their names have disappeared from subscription lists 
in which they have long been familiar. Besides 
| this, the resources of those who give small sums have 
| been seriously reduced, for in all parts of the country 
the trading and artisan classes have suffered more or 
|! Jess seriously. 
|\tions of the time have also exercised a depressing 
effect upon the minds of many who ardently desire 





| 
| the coming of the kingdom of the Prince of Peace. 
When we find ourselves at war with two heathen 
/nations, it is in vain to hope that this condition of 
things will have no influence upon the course of 
missionary enterprise. Apart from all questions as 
to the righteousness and necessity of these wars, and 
!as to the merits of the political points in dispute, 
| the existence of such hostilities must be deplored by 
every thoughtful Christian. These events may in the 
| Providence of God turn out “for the furtherance of 
the gospel,” but they are a poor introduction for it. 
For the name of England to be associated in Africa 
‘and India with bloodshed, violence, and all the horrors 
{| which conflict and conquest always bring with them 
i; and leave behind them, is a distinct disadvantage to 
| British missionary effort in every quarter of the globe. 
| In some way, often obscure and indirect, and at some 
time, the fact of such wars forms an element of diffi- 
‘culty, a hindrance to approach and success, in the 
prosecution of evangelistic enterprise among the 
heathen. Every such circumstance adds to the diffi- 
| culty of the task of making it clear to those who are 
| strangers to Christianity, that there is a distinction to 
| be drawn between the gospel as it is contained in 
|the New Testament and as it is manifested in Christ, 
jand the actual exhibition of its principles by a pro- 
\fessedly Christian nation. Friends of missionary 
| work are saddened and discouraged when they per- 
| 





ceive the dark clouds of war gathering again and 
| yet again over the prospect, and hiding the vision of 
la triumphant kingdom of God. And so there was 
lating in the sarcastic announcement lately made in a 
well-known humorous publication, that in consequence 
of our having matters of another kind on hand with 
regard to the heathen world, there would be no May 
meetings this year. 

Happily, however, although perhaps 

VIII. n.s. 


they may 
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HE London anniversaries of the various religious | 


|in the metropolis, have been heid this year under | 
| circumstances in many respects unfavourable to their | 


The political and military complica- | 


have gone about their work in a somewhat more sub- 
dued and chastened spirit, Christian people generally 
have felt that this was no time for the relaxation of 
effort or the withholding of sympathy. The anni- 
versary gatherings have been, we believe, upon the 
| whole quite as large as usual, and they have been 
distinguished by a spirit which seems to betoken an 
unfaltering resolution to press on in the path of 
service and of sacrifice. Several of the principal 
societies, it is true, are in some financial difficulty, 
and some of them show serious deficits, but the pre- 
vailing disposition on the part of officials is to state 
the case to their supporters and to ask for increased 
assistance, rather than to abandon work already 
entered upon. This is as it ought to be, and it affords 
occasion for the remark that the complaint against 
great societies for getting into debt, which is some- 
times made with so much virtuous indignation, is 
| often very unjust. At first sight the principle that 
the expenditure in religious undertakings should be 
strictly kept within the funds supplied, seems to be a 
sound one. But it is really more plausible than 
sound, A society conducting operations on a large 
scale necessarily enters upon a large number of en- 
gagements which cannot be altered or broken off at 
a moment’s notice, or even at twelve months’ notice, 
and rightly engages in work which it would be sheer 
folly and wrong to abandon because of a temporary 
lack of funds. 


| 
| 


SOME MISSIONARY BALANCE-SHEETS. 


A glance at the balance-sheets of some of the 
largest of the societies for the spread of the gospel 
may be of some service here, and it is not without 
manifold interest and suggestiveness. The British 
and Foreign Bible Society announce that they have 
received during the year a total amount of £213,809. 

| About half of this has come in the form of contribu- 
tions, the cther half as the proceeds of sales. The 
contributions include £10,coo subscribed in response 
to the special appeal, lately referred to in these pages, 
made for the reduction of the large deficit (£15,000) 
with which the year just closed was commenced, 
Even now the Society find themselves with a de- 
ficiency of over £9,000, and they have drawn upon their 
reserve fund within the last few years to the extent of 
430,000. The Church Missionary Society have to 
declare a deficiency of £24,757, which has accumu- 
lated during the past two years, and is said to be 
largely accounted for by the expenditure on the 
Victoria Nyanza mission. The total income for the 
past year has been £187,235, and the expenditure has 
| been £204,186. A remarkable item included in the 
year’s contributions is £35,000 from Mr. W. C, 
Jones, deposited in trust for the development of 
Evangelistic Native Agency in India. The Society 
for the Propagation of the Gospel report an in- 
come of £145,236, which shows a decrease of over 
43,000 as compared with the preceding year. It 
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appears, however, to have sufficient to meet the 
actual expenditure, although it is stated that an 
addition of £20,000 per annum is absolutely necessary, 


if existing operations are to be continued, and con- 


|| siderably more is needed if legitimate applications 


which have been made to the Society are to be 
favourably answered. The Wesleyan Missionary 
Society having received during the year £133,333, 
and expended £157,217, present a deficiency of about 
£24,000. It.is explained, however, that the actual 
falling off in the subscriptions for the year is about 
£3,000. The London Missionary Society, with a 


| total income of about £118,000, have expended 


720 


£123,000, and show a deficit of £5,235. They also 
have drawn upon their reserve fund to the extent of 


|-£12,000; so that if this fund ought properly to be 
| maintained at its former figure, the deficiency must 


| £46,092, 


be set down as £17,000. The Baptist Missionary 
Society announce as their total receipts for the year 
leaving them with a deficiency of £3,364. 
Their income is about £4,000 less than in the pre- 





| ceding year, but the main falling off has been in | 


legacies, and the subscriptions have only been re- 
duced by the small sum of £27. From this brief 


|; summary of the financial position of half-a-dozen of 
| the more prominent societies it appears that a sum of 


at least £100,000, in addition to present subscriptions, 
is urgently required in order to pay up arrears to meet 
current necessities. The six societies of course only 
represent a part of the vast army of workers in the 


| great harvest-field of the world, and we omit detailed 


reference to the position of smaller agencies and of 
workers in other departments of the same service at 
home and abroad only because of the restrictions 
imposed upon us by our space. This glimpse, 
however, is sufficient to impress upon us the thought 
that the enterprises of the Church for the benefit of 
mankind are only to be maintained upon the present 
scale by deepened conviction, by more fervent per- 
sonal experience of the preciousness of Christ, and 
consequent spontaneous, self-denying liberality. 


A MEMORIAL OF THE PRINCESS ALICE. 


In connection with the noble and merciful “ work 
among the lost ” which Mrs. Vicars has been doing 
for many years, and with such signal success, at 
Brighton, we are glad to observe that a memorial is 
to be erected to the late Princess Alice. An influen- 
tial Committee, including the Archbishop of Canter- 


| bury, the Earl of Shaftesbury, and many others, has 
| been formed, and it has been determined to erect a 


Cottage Rescue Home which may serve as a place of 
refuge and restoration for those unhappy fallen women 


| whom Mrs. Vicars and her fellow-labourers strive to 


| living death. 


|| kindly ways. 


win back to the path of virtue, and to save from a 
The Princess Alice, on the occasion of 
her last visit to England, during the period of her 
stay at Eastbourne, went over to Brighton a 
to see Mrs. Vicars’s work, and became deeply ir 

terested in it, manifesting her sympathy in many 
Her gentle, compassionate nature was 
deeply moved by what she saw and heard of this 





| could be obtained by the highest bidder at a public 





| 


enterprise for the rescue of the fallen, and we can || 
entirely accept the assurance of the Committee, when 
pleading for help towards the realisation of their 
scheme, that the erection of this Cottage will be an 
expression of love and reverence for the Princess such 
as she herself would have wished for and approved. | 
Friends who wish to help should communicate with 
Mrs. Vicars, 6, Charlotte Street, Brighton. 


WISE WORDS ON THE SALE OF CHURCH LIVINGS. | 


In the course of a charge recently delivered, the 
Bishop of Exeter made some weighty and earnest 


| observations on the subject of the sale of ecclesiastical | 


livings. He wisely and truly remarked that such an 
evil, going back as it did to early times, and being 
bound up with so many interests, could not be reme- 
died by a stroke, but every agitation of the subject 
served to show how impossible it was to make any 
satisfactory defence of the system, and thus tended 
to the diminution of the evil. The Bishop referred | 
to two defences of the system, and replied to each of 
them ina very clear and effective manner. He re- | 
marked : | 


“One defence was that if the sale of: livings were 
abolished human nature would remain the same, and 
men would still be presented to livings for motives 
other than the highest. The other defence was that 
the present system on the whole works well and ful- 
fils, as nearly as can be expected of any human in- 
stitution, the purpose to be aimed at—the putting 
good men into the charge of parishes. Of these two 
defences, the former could hardly be said to be any 
defence. That human institutions must be tainted 
with the weakness of humanity, and must therefore 
be imperfect, was no good reason whatever for ac- 
quiescing in any evil that could be removed. If the 
sale of livings were abolished it would be no longer 
lawfully possible to obtain the charge of a parish by 
the expenditure of money. It would be still often 
possible to obtain such a charge through personal | 
friendship, political subserviency, or, perhaps, on far 
worse grounds. But at any rate this latter would 
receive no sanction from the law—the individual 
patron would be to blame, not the law under which 
he acted. The fact was that those who made this 
defence failed to see that it was not only the con- 
sequences of the sale of livings to which grave objec- 
tion was made, but it was the disgrace of such a 
thing in dealing with interests so solemn. The other 
defence failed on similar ground. It was not enough 
to say, even if it were true, that the present system 
resulted in the selection of clergymen well fitted for | 
their task. It was not true that provided & good | 
man got charge of a parish it made no matter how 
he got there. To say that the sale of livings did not 
lower the position of the parish clergyman was to 
contradict universal experience in regard to every 
other institution. He had himself heard it cynically 
but seriously argued that the sale of livings was an 
excellent thing, because it tended to keep the clergy in 
their proper place, and prevented them from claiming 
that they had a Divine mission to their people. How 
could that mission be Divine, it was asked, which 


sale? Moreover, it was quite untrue that the present 
system did not very often afflict parishes with clergy- 
men who were quite unfit for their position. But 
ever: if all other evil consequences could be put out 
of consideration, the main evil of the degradation of 
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| Church patronage generally and the resultant degrad- 
|| ing of common notions of clerical duty remained 
|| the same. Church patronage was a property, and be- 
| cause it was a property it was thought to be subject 
|| to the general rule *‘ that a man may do what he likes 
|| with his own.” As longas it was possible to buy and 
sell patronage, so long would it be impossible to 
make patrons see what a solemn trust they hold. He 
was thankful to say it was not possible to make many 
scandalous appointments to livings. 
| a sufficient supply of scandalous clergymen. But he 
had no doubt at all that a change im the present 
system would rapidly have an effect on the general 
| estimation of the clerical office, and that the whole 
idea of a parochial minister’s office would be insen- 

| Sibly and surely raised.” 


ti 
| 
| 


There was not | 


With regard to steps which were desirable in the | 


| direction of practical remedy, the Bishop suggested 


that the Legislature might succeed in making it easier | 


than it now is to transfer livings from the saleable to 
the unsaleable class. 


He thought that a public body | 


| of trustees might be created in each diocese to whom | 


the interests of patrons might be gradually trans- 


| trustees on behalf of the Church at large. He urged 
the clergy to be more decided in their opposition to 
the system of selling livings, and said that if they 
were so the matter would be fer easier to deal with. 
We hope these impressive utterances will bear fruit. 


II.—GLANCES ABROAD. 
CARDINAL NEWMAN AND THE CHURCH. 


The formal investment of Dr. Newman with the 
office and rank of Cardinal of the Papal Church took 


ferred, by equitable arrangement, to be held by the | 


anity is throwing off Christianity.” Dr. Newman 
seemed to see a few gleams of light amidst the 
gathering darkness of infidelity when he turned his 
gaze towards England, but lamented deeply the 


| prospect as a whole, and foresaw in the condition of 


things the probable ruin of many souls. The chief 
subject of his trouble, so far as England is con- 
cerned, seemed to be the existence of the many 
“religious sects” which sprang up three centuries ago, 
and which are so powerful now. These sects were 
‘‘ fiercely opposed to the union of Church and State, 
and would advocate the unchristianising the monarchy 
and all that belongs to it, under the notion that 
such a catastrophe would make Christianity much 
more pure and much more powerful.” The ex- 
istence of these sects makes it necessary, says 
the Cardinal, to ignore religion in politics, otherwise 
all action would be at a deadlock. As we look over 
such sentences as these, we marvel that a man of 
such penetrating insight as Dr. Newman, and such 
mastery in the use of words, does not realise the falla- 


cies and contradictions into which his position betrays | | 
To say that one creed is as good as another is | 
unquestionably false, but surely this will not neces- | 


him. 


a Romish conclusion notwith- 





sitate the conclusion 


— 


standing—that no difference of creed ought to be || 


| tolerated, nor does its falseness disprove the fact 


| that no one Church has a monopoly of truth, and 
| that in all creeds, even the most corrupt, there are 


| some elements of truth. 


place in Rome, on Tuesday, the 13th of May, and | 


the occasion, as was to be expected, was marked by 
proceedings of great interest. The preliminary 
| ceremony of delivering a message from 
notifying to Dr. Newman the Pope’s 
confer this official rank upon him, took place on the 
previous day, in the apartments of Cardinal Howard, 


the Vatican, | 
intention to | 


who placed them at the disposal of his illustrious | 


brother-Englishman. 
bled to witness the ceremony and to offer their good 
wishes and assurances of respect and reverence to the 
newly-made cardinal. 
characteristic address, in which he dealt with the 
subject of “‘ Liberalism ”’ in religion, which he defined 
as the “doctrine that there is no positive truth in 
religion, but that one creed was as good as another.” 
This doctrine, he affirmed, was gaining ground every 
day ; and he especially deplored its prevalence in 
England. He urged that such a doctrine was incon- 
|| sistent with the recognition of any religion as true; 
it taught that all religions were to be tolerated, as all 
were matters of opinion; and since religion was so 
|; personal a peculiarity and so private a possession, we 
must of necessity ignore it in the intercourse of man 
with man. One result of this was that the separation 
| between the civil powers and Christianity was every 
| day becoming more complete, and that the ‘ goodly 
framework of society which is the creation of Christi- 


A very large company assem- | 


Dr. Newman delivered a very | 


Above all, we commend to 
Dr. Newman the fact that Jesus Christ Himself is 


“ The Truth,” and the love of Him, all doctrines and \| 


cpinions apart, is love of the truth. Surely there was 


the very liberalism he condemns in the apostle’s love | 


of all who love the Lord Jesus “Christ, whatever 
their differences of theological creed. Dr. Newman 
has prostrated his noble intellect and his great nature 
at the foot of an infallible Church, and now he seems 
unable to distinguish between freedom and license 
in religious thought, and his great desire seems to 
be that the Church had the power to compel men 
only to think as it commanded them. 


THE TERROR AND DARKNESS IN RUSSIA. 
The present state of Russia is such as to excite the 
commiseration and apprehension of every thoughtful 
observer. The attempt to assassinate the Czar, on 
the 14th of Aprilin the present year, was but one 
sign among many of asccial unrest of a very threaten- 


ing kind ; and the way in which the imperial govern. | 


ment has been endeavouring to stifle and destroy the 
source of mischief has been such as will almost cer- 
tainly tend to aggravate it. It would seem as if the 
Czar and his advisers were completely panic-stricken. 
Large districts, including all the principal cities, have 
been placed under martial law of the sternest kind. 


| ow 1.7: : ° . 
The public service has been turned into an immense 


system of police supervision and espionage; liberty, 
property, andeven life have been placed at the disposal 
of arbitrary officials, and the whole population, in- 
cluding all ranks, has been treated either as if guilty 
of some great crime or as if under the deepest sus- 
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|! picion. Thousands of persons, often whole families, 
| have been cast into prison or sent into cruel exile on 
|! the merest suspicion of disloyalty, and the cases of 
|! individual wrong and suffering in consequence of 
|| such proceedings baffle the imagination and move the 
|| sympathies. In pity for the suffering caused by such 
| fierce measures of repression and reprisal, we almost 
lose sight for the moment of the dangerous and cul- 
pable nature of the conspiracy which provoked them. 
There can be no doubt that the doctrines, agencies, 
and organization of the Nihilists or anarchists of 
Russia are such as may well cause alarm, and not 
only to the upholders of a despotism but also to 
lovers of social well-being and order, and of righteous 
methods of seeking redress even for most grievous 
wrongs. The Nihilists have spread terror by their 
numerous assassinations and wonderfully secret and 
wonderfully active agency of coercion and revenge. 
But the attempt to meet terror by terror, and to put 
an end to undetected foes by treating an entire com- 
munity as if all were criminals, is like striking in the 
dark and bruising friends indiscriminately in the 
hope of reaching an unknown enemy. Then, too, an 
invariable and fatal element in all violent measures of 
this kind is that the agents by whom they are put 
into execution are themselves not to be depended 
upon ; any among tiem may, and many constantly do, 
prove traitors to the power that employs them. The 
real path of deliverance for Russia seems plainly to 
lie in the remedying of real and grievous wrongs and 
the general amelioration of the system of government. 
The people are burdened with a thoroughly corrupt 
and unwieldy military and civil administration, under 
which prosperity is impossible, ireedom is but a name, 
and misery abounds. There is sad and literal truth 
in the bitter reproach addressed in an anonymous 
placard to the Czar: ‘* Wherever we turn our eyes, 
we see naught but stupidity mingled with cruelty, 
wanton waste combined with the merciless spoliation 
of the people.” The influences now in the ascen- 
dancy in the Russian Government seem to permit 
small room for hope that these crying evils may be 
remedied. But it is the proud distinction of the 
present Czar to have emancipated the serfs, and we 
look anxiously for some ray of light amidst the pre- 
sent darkness, and trust that Russia may yet find 
the path of liberty and progress without having 
endured the anguish of a bloody revolution. 


THE NEGRO QUESTION IN AMERICA. 


The institution of slavery has left a harvest of diffi- 
culties—social, political, and economic—which it will 
yet take many years to reap. The negro population 
of the United States numbers about five millions, and 
in the Southern States, where the bulk of them is 
|| still to be found, there are many irritating causes at 
|| work which prevent an easy solution of the problems 
which have arisen from the presence of so vast a num- 
||ber of emancipated and enfranchised slaves in the 
midst of white people who have not yet wholly es- 
|caped from the tradition that the black man is an in- 
|| ferior creature, who may be bought and sold and 


UL 














treated like a beast of burden. It is a notorious and 


disgraceful fact that in many parts of the South the | 


negroes are treated by the whites with habitual in. 
justice, and neither for this nor for deeds of violence 
often amounting to actual murder, can the coloured 
people obtain redress, it being impossible to form a 
jury who will convict a white man charged with an 
offence against a black man. The pressure of this 
evil state of things has during the last two or three 
months led to a migration of negroes upon a very 
large scale from the Southern States to Kansas. The 
persuasion seems to have got abroad among these 
poor people that if they could only get to Kansas 
they would be placed upon an equality with the rest 
of the population, would be able to command fair 
wages and equitable agreements, and that so their 
troubles would be at an end. This notion seems to 
have spread something like an epidemic; and tens of 
thousands of negroes with wives and children have 
set out upon their journey. Most of them started off 
with wholly inadequate means, and multitudes have 
arrived at St. Louis and other places in an almost 
starving condition. It is to be feared that most who 
get to Kansas will only find their dreams shattered by 
hard facts. The negro generally cannot compete with 
the white man in manual labour; he can cultivate 
cotton, and rice, and sugar, but when he finds himself 
in a climate unsuitable for these products, and in a 
society in which the struggle for life is severe, he is 
apt to go to the wall. From many points of view, 
therefore, this ‘* negro exodus,” as it has been called, 
is a very serious matter. We are glad to observe 
that, as was to be expected, the case of the fugitives 
has called forth a great deal of practical sympathy 
and kindness in America. The immediate necessities, 
in the way of food and clothing, of large numbers of 
the wanderers have been generously met by Christian 
agency, and it may be hoped that the movement will 
give rise to only temporary suffering and inconveni- 
ence. But the causes which have led to it require 
attention. As we said at the outset, “the negro 
question” is doubtless beset with difficulties, but the 
American people are bound to grapple with those 
difficulties in a wise, generous, and Christian way. 
Some noble-hearted philanthropists have strongly ad- 
vocated and energetically promoted the return of the 
negro population to Africa, and especially to the free 
State of Liberia. But such experiments have had and 
are likely to have only very partial success. After 
all, you cannot ship away five millions of people, even 
if it were desirable to do so. And, in truth, there is 
abundant room for the negro in America, and it is a 
worthy undertaking for those noble and ardent phi- 
lanthropists who so long and bravely advocated the 
abolition of slavery, that they should find and secure 
for the black man in their midst the practical recogni- 
tion of his claims as ‘‘a man and a brother.” 


DR. DOLLINGER AND THE PAPACY. 
In contrast with the attitude of Dr. Newman to- 
wards the Papacy, we may notice that of Dr. Dol- 
linger, a man, perhaps, of equal intellectual great- 
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men, 
tinental newspapers that Dr. Dollinger was about to 
be reconciled to the Church which he abandoned 
| when the Vatican decrees on infallibility were issued. 
| This rumour has once for all been emphatically con- 
| tradicted by Dr. Dollinger himself, who, in doing so, 
| explains the “circumstances in which it has no doubt 
| originated. It appears that Pope Leo XIII., upon 
his accession, sent a distinguished ecclesiastic as a 
|messenger to Dr. Dollinger, inviting him to re- 
jturn. The reason given was, ‘‘ There is a new 
| Pope.” Dr. Dollinger quietly replied, with a smile, 
| «* But the same Papacy.” The Vatican, we are told, 
| had no answer to give to this; and so the nego- 
| tiations terminated. In explaining his position to 
|| a correspondent, Dr. Dollinger remarks: ‘‘ Having, 
|| during the last nine years, devoted my time princi- 
| pally to the renewed study of all the questions con- 
nected with the history of the Popes and the Coun- 
cils, and, I may say, gone again over the whole 
ground of Ecclesiastical history, the result is that the 
proofs of the falsehood of the Vatican decrees amount 
to demonstration. When I am told that I must 
swear to the truth of these doctrines, my feeling is 
just as if I were asked to swear that two and two 
made five, and not four.” Dr. Dollinger, from long 
training and habit, looks at such questions from an 
ecclesiastical and professional point of view, and 
perhaps the same influences colour too much his 
dream of a purified Catholicism. But it is instruc- 
tive to observe how, when once the eyes are opened, 
the process of enlightenment goeson; Dr. Dollinger 
says, that all that has occurred in the Ecclesiastical 
domain since he was separated from it, is ‘‘ calcu- 
lated only to confirm him in his inward repulsion 
against Vaticanism, and in the determination to hold 
himself altogether aloof from it.” 





| 








III.—MISSION JOTTINGS. 
MISSIONARY INGATHERINGS IN INDIA. 


Dr, Caldwell, Bishop of Madras, lately delivered 
in his own diocese a very interesting address, giving a 
review of his own lengthened missionary career, and 
of some of the results achieved by Christian efforts 
during recent years in Tinnevally. Dr. Caldwell 
stated that it was forty-one years and three months 
since he came out to India, and for thirty-eight 
years he had laboured in Tinnevally. When he ar- 
| rived there and preached his first sermon there were 
| only 3,500 Christians in the district, but now there 
| were 44,000 Christians. There was then not one 

clergyman of the mission of the Society for the Pro- 
pagation of the Gospel (with which Dr, Caldwell is 
connected), but now there were 31 clergymen in 
Tinnevally ‘and Ramnad. The remarkable point in 
Dr. Caldwell’s statement was that of the 44,000 native 
Christians now in Tinnevally, no less than 22,000 had | 
come over within the last eighteen months. If he | 








| 
| 











ness and wielding an almost equal influence over the | were asked what it was that had prompted so large a 
minds and hearts of great numbers of his country- | 
It has been reported again and again in Con- | 


number of people to come over to them he should 
say that it was principally gratitude for the relief 
given to them by Christian people in the name of 
Christian England in the time of dire distress. The 
bishop proceeded to make some observations which 
may somewhat startle readers in England, but which, 
based as they are upon the long experience of one 
whose standing among his Christian brethren of all 
Churches in India is extremely high, are worthy of 
respectful attention. He said that he thought that in 
receiving people who came over to them they had 
very little to do with motives. He knew the natives 
of the country perhaps even better than he did his 
own people, and he could say that among the lower 
classes the natives did nothing from high motives. 
They had no high motives, and if missionaries were 
to wait for high motives from them they would per- 
haps never get them to come over at all. They 
should be taken as they came, and high motives 
would be derived by them from Christianity. Such a 
principle as this no doubt demands a wise discretion 
in its application, and the fact upon which it is based 
may be regarded as discouraging. But properly 
translated, the bishop’s statement must be understood 
in the spirit of the verse which describes the coming 
Saviour of the world as one who will not break the 
bruised reed or quench the smoking flax, and in the 
light of the teaching which reminds us to look for 
first the blade, then the ear, then the full corn in the 
ear. Not from Dr. Caldwell only, but from many 
other witnesses, we hear that Christianity in Tin- 
nevally has made great progress in recent years, both 
numerically and spiritually. 


MISSION FRUITS IN THE FIJI ISLANDS, 


The testimony of the Hon. Sir Arthur Gordon, 


| Governor of Fiji, to the nature and value of the 


results achieved by Christian missions in the islands 
of the Pacific is full of interest. It was given by Sir 
Arthur at the May Anniversary Meeting of the 
Wesleyan Missionary Society in Exeter Hall, and is, 
as he remarked, “the evidence of a man who is not 
a member of the Wesleyan body, and who, in the 
course of a varied life, has had opportunity of obser- 
vation which if he has not wholly thrown them away, 
must enable him, more or less, to form some judg- 
ment upon what is put before him.”” He summarised 
what he had to say by stating that in his opinion it 
was impossible to use exaggerated language, or to 
speak in too strong terms, of the wonderful services 
and the wonderful results, both social and religious, 
which have attended the Wesleyan Missions in the 
Pacific. He substantiated his assertion by giving 
many profoundly impressive facts and thrilling details. 
Speaking of the general results in the islands of Fiji, 
he said: 

“You all know what, within the memory of living 
men, the condition of those islands was—perpetual 
| tribal wars, cannibalism, infanticide, murder of 
widows, every kind of evil and wickedness perpe- 
trated universally, Those were the characteristics of 
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|; the people of the Fiji Islands. "What is their condi- 
tion now? Their condition now is as different from 
what it was then as can possibly be conceived. Out 
of a population of something like 120,000, more than 
102,000 are regular attendants at Wesleyan churches 
and the remaining 18,000 are not heathens, but for 
| the most part members of other Christian Churches. 
| Those who have not made open profession of Chris- 
| tianity are but a few old men here and there, who are 
| mot to be considered or thought of when speaking of 
| the Fijians as a people. The people of Fiji are now 
| 

| 

| 








a Christian people. Not to mention smaller and 

inferior places of worship, about 800 churches have 

been built. Of course there are some persons who 
| will say that this conversion to Christianity is often 
but externaland unreal. Those statements I certainly 
am prepared emphatically to deny. No doubt in 
some cases, where you come to a population of these 
numbers, the profession of Christianity will be but 
slight and external. No doubt also, in many cases, 
their ideas of theology may be different from our 
| own; but still I am quite sure that the lives and 
| hearts of thousands among them are really swayed 
and guided by Christian principles, and that Chris- 
| tian doctrine does exercise a real and true influence 
over their lives and actions. Out of 62 ordained 
ministers now employed in those islands, over 50 are 
natives, and nearly all the lesser teachers, such for 
instance as school teachers, number over 3,000, and 
these are natives also.” 


The speaker paid a high tribute to the eloquence 
and devotion of many of the native preachers, whom 
he had always heard when he had the opportunity, 
and quoted some touching instances of the spirit and 

tenor of their discourses. Religion had greatly ele- 
| vated the daily life of the people. Sir Arthur 
| 


Gordon stated that he believed there was not a house 
| in Fiji in which there was not morning and evening 
prayer. He had been in hundreds of Fijian houses, 
| but he had never yet been in one in which he had not 
| heard family worship carried on. Turning to the 
| secular results of missions among the Fijians, Sir 
| Arthur gave an equally explicit, and, in its way, 
equally pleasing testimony. Elementary education is 
spreading and improving, and there are 1,500 com- 
| monday schools. There are also higher schools, and 
| one central college, in which a really good education 
is. given. 
Christian life and experience presented by the con- 
verts in Fiji strike us as extremely suggestive : 


| far as I can perceive, with any harmless native custom. 

Their dances, their games at ball, their reed-throw- 
| ing, wrestling, and other athletic exercises, and the 
ordinary and very becoming dress, are not interfered 
with in the least. All these are kept up; and even 
into the highest matters the same species of confor- 


| 
| 
| ‘* In Fiji there has been no interference whatever, so 








practice of prostration in the act of prayer, the result 





| Fiji church, the interior appears far more like 
|| 2 Mohammedan mosque than a Christian chapel. 
| I believe the continuance of that practice to be very 
| wise. But this has not been the case everywhere, 
and I am bound to say that I think the results of an 
opposite and, as it seems to me, mistaken policy, have 
|| been disastrous alike to the highest religious interests 
and to the social welfare of the people. But the 











| much interest among explorers and men of science. 


The following remarks upon the phase of | 


| 


mity has been carried, and the natives continue their | 


of which is that to the external eye, on going into a | 


| 

. . . . i} 

| greatest of all the dangers to which, as it appears to | ‘The sanctity of human life is unknown, and every || 

| | 
i ' 





me, missionary enterprise is exposed, arises from the 
state of society in those countries to which its opera- | 
tionsextend. That state of society, roughly speaking, 
may be said greatly to resemble that of Europe in the 
Middle Ages. The missionary is the most intelligent 
and best-instructed person among them. He also 
shares in the minds, at all events of the more ignorant, 
something of the superstitious reverence which was 
paid to the old heathen priest. Now all these things 
give to the missionary, quite apart from any exertions 
or any effort on his part (and for the same reason) a 
species of influence resembling that possessed by the 
clergy in the Middle Ages. The fact of professing a | 
purer faith no doubt enables them better to resist the 
temptations which such a position exposes them to; 
but the temptation is not the less real. The possi- 
bility of misusing such influence is one of the dangers | 
that should be kept in mind, whether as regards the 
exercise of an influence which would tend to make |; 
the Church secular, or the exercise of an influence in | 
the way of promoting subscriptions, which would | 
render it sordid.” 


These are only quotations from an address which | 
was full of important matter, and deserves careful and 
thoughtful attention. 


A NEW FIELD OF MISSION ENTERPRISE. 


Among the many interesting statements of the 
progress and prospects of Christian enterprise in the 
less known portions of the mission-field which have 
been lately made by returned missionaries and others, 
an address by the Rev. W. G. Lawes, of New 
Guinea, deserves notice. New Guinea is still to a 
very large extent an unexplored country, and it is 
only within the last five years that we have known 
anything about the south-eastern part of the island. 
Attention was called to this region about five years | 
since by the visit of Captain Moresby, and the 
London Missionary Society resolved to make an || 
effort to send the gospel thither. The country is 
believed to offer great possibilities as a new market 
for our English manufactured goods, and has excited 








It was right that what is thus practically 4 new 
country should be taken possession of at once also as 
a field for Christian service. Whatever may be the 
civilising and ameliorating influences of commerce, it 
is quite certain that the history of our relations with 
savage tribes, when commerce has preceded the | 
gospel, has too often been full of incidents reflecting | 
deep discredit upon our name and creating a barrier || 
in the way of a successful promulgation of religious | 
truth which it has taken many years to surmount. | 
Mr. Lawes reminds us that New Guinea is one of | 
the largest islands in the world, having an area 
about three times that of Great Britain. The people 
of the district in which the London Society’s mission 
has been commenced are physically a fine race; | 
wearing no clothing, they decorate themselves with 

barbaric ornaments, live in ‘“ lake-dwellings,” and 

use stone implements instead-of metal. Cannibalism || 
in all its hideousness flourishes on many parts 

of the At Port Moresby, where Mr. | 
Lawes lived, cannibalism was not practised, but 


coast. 
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man is a thief and a liar.” You cannot, says Mr. 
Lawes, ‘‘ form an idea of the moral condition of these 
people; you cannot compare the vice of heathenism 
Here, it is like weeds in a 
cultivated garden; there, it is one great wilderness 
of little but weeds.” Still, it is instructive to read 
of the existence of redeeming traits; indeed, the 
freedom from certain forms of vice, and from the 
squalid misery with which we are too familiar at home, 
conveys something like a rebuke to us. Woman is 
not so degraded and downtrodden there as in many 
parts of the heathen world. Domestic affection exists 
in intense and often beautiful forms; the vice of 
| drunkenness is unknown, as no one drinks anything 
stronger than water; and the fearful scourge known 
among civilised people as the ‘‘social evil,’”’ is absent. 
| What.a reproach it is to hear the remark from the 
missionary, ‘It was only when I returned to civilised 
| life that I saw vice reeling along the streets or stand- 
|ing brazen-faced. at its corners!” The natives are 
industrious too, cultivating the ground, and even 
| flowers, with great care. Religiously all seems to be 
|a blank with the people. Their only religious idea, 
'says Mr. Lawes, seems to bea slavish fear of evil 


spirits and a belief in the death of the soul. 


|| In New Guinea, as everywhere, the gospel has 


been found adapted to the need of the people, and Mr. 
Lawes, in reviewing labours extending over eighteen 
years among races such as thoseof New Guinea, is 
able to bear testimony that he has now a stronger 
faith in the power and fitness of Christianity to meet 
the necessities of the heathen world than he ever had 
| before. He speaks of the value of the services 
rendered to the New Guinea Mission by the mis- 


sionary ship Zi/engowan, without which, indeed, the 


| 


| peculiar work required there could not bave been 
accomplished. The natives have begun to recognise 
| the character and purpose of the crew of the vessel 
| as they pass from point to point of the coast, and 
|; welcome them as friends. A noble band of native 
| Christian men from the South-Sea Islands are labour- 
|ing for the evangelization of New Guinea, and, 
| themselves but lately rescued from the perils and 
| degradations of heathenism, are worthily acting as 
pioneers in this great service. Speaking of these 
Christian workers, Mr. Lawes paid a most earnest 
and touching tribute to their courage, devotion, and 





|| self-sacrifice, and pointed out the importance of keep- 


jing them well officered by experienced European 
|missionaries. This chapter—one of the latest—of 
| missionary labour is full of the most striking facts, 
| affording an abundant answer to those who would 
discredit such’ work, or whose heart fails concerning it. 


IV.—OUR MEMORIAL RECORD. 
MR. JOHN CROSSLEY, OF HALIFAX. 


The last of three noble brothers has been taken 
away by the:death of Mr. John Crossley, of Halifax, 
which occurred suddenly from disease of the heart, 
on the 16th of April. John, Francis, and Joseph 





freely gave. 





Crossley were merchant-princes in the mest honour- 
able sense of the term. 
business career of strict integrity, and by the diligent 
and persevering use of a good capacity for affairs, 
immense fortunes, and having freely received they 
The town of Halifax itself will bear to 
many generations striking and abundant testimony to 


They accumulated, by a | 


the open-handedness, and the kindly and thoughtful | 
intelligence with which they devoted their service and | 


their wealth to the public good. 
both of their characters and their commercial success, 
was laid, as they were always ready to acknowledge, 
by their excellent father and mother. Their father 
was a hand-weaver, their mother a domestic servant. 
Starting from this humble position, but starting with 
one heart and mind, with much prudence and thrifti- 
ness, and with simple piety towards God and love to 


The foundation, | 


man—this worthy couple attained to considerable | 


wealth, and won much respect and honour. 
sons developed the manufacturing enterprise which 


The | 


their parents very modestly commenced, and’ their | 


fabrics became famous throughout the civilised world. 


When the two younger brothers died they each left | 


behind them a fortune of more than a million sterling, 


and the elder brother, John, who has now, in his | 


sixty-seventh year, been called away, was, until within | 


the last few years, at least equally rich. It was not 
what they got, however, which gives them their claim 
to grateful remembrance, but how they spent it. The 
people’s park, the orphanage, the almshouses, the 
splendid public buildings, and the prosperity of a 
considerable proportion of the population of Halifax, 
are due to the untiring and unstinting philanthropy 
and the great practical sagacity of these brothers. 
Within the last few years, Mr. John Crossley, by a 
strange turn of the wheel, lost all that he possessed. 
He allowed himself to become the prey of a great 
number of sanguine speculators, who induced him to 


support their schemes, and who speedily managed to | | 
That | 


dissipate the colossal fortune of a millionaire. 
there was a grievous failure of judgment on Mr: 
Crossley’s part in connection with these transactions 


must be granted, but throughout it all there-was no | 
stain upon his integrity; and both in prosperity and | 


adversity he maintained the simplicity of character 
and of personal habits which constituted’ his distin- 
guishing charm. When the news of his losses’ got 


abroad, offers of substantial help and assurances of | 


confidence and of grateful affecticn poured in on 
every side, forming a tribute such as has rarely been 
conferred upon any man. Mr. Crossley’s near con- 


nections were, however, quite able to prevent any | 


necessity for giving material aid to one who:had' so 
long and generously made it his lifework to aid'others, 
and his needs were amply provided for; indeed, we 


| have understood that the fragments of his broken for- 


tune which have been gathered up have formed what 
most would regard as a handsome competency. 
Whether this is actually so we are not sure; but 





whatever the case may be, Mr. John Crossley’s name’ 


is lovingly and reverently mentioned in these pages, 
not because he was once a millionaire, or a man of 


























|| as well as upon the training of successive generations 


| of the Hall in 1876. He was always a strong advo- | 
| cate of union among the various branches of the 
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extraordinary business prudence and aptitude, but 
because he was a noble friend of humanity, who was 
able to accomplish much by his kindly deeds, and be- | 
cause he was also a humble and consistent Christian | 
disciple. It was a tribute equally just and touching 
when the whole population of the Yorkshire town 
which has been the principal scene of his labours, 
assembled, with many signs of sorrowful emotion, to 
bear him to his grave. 


THE REV. JAMES HARPER, D.D. 


This distinguished and beloved minister of the 
United Presbyterian Church passed away on the 13th | 
of April, after a few days’ illness, having nearly com- | 
pleted his eighty-fourth year. Dr. Harper commenced 
his career, as minister of the Church at North 
Leith, sixty-one years ago. From the first, he | 
attracted attention and won esteem by his unusual 
powers as a preacher and by his sound Biblical and 
theological scholarship, and he has for many years 
exercised great influence in the councils of his Church 


of students for the ministry. He was first appointed | 
to a professorship, that of Church History and Pas- 
toral Theology, in connection with the United Seces- 
sion Church in 1843. In 1847 he was appointed | 
Professor of Systematic and Pastoral Theology in the | 
Divinity Hall of the United Presbyterian body; and 

after discharging the duties of this position for nearly | 
thirty years, he was appointed to the Principalship | 


Presbyterian Church. Feeling how vital was the 


' connection between the political course and the reli- | 
' gious principles of the nation, he threw himself with | 
|| much ardour into various movements undertaken by 


the Liberals in his time. He used his talents and | 
influence in favour of the Reform Bill of 1832, the 
abolition of the Corn Laws, Catholic Emancipation, | 
the abolition of slavery, the promotion of the cause of | 
national education, and on behalf of other great | 
measures which are now universally acknowledged 
to have conferred immense benefits upon the people. 
He was amidst all his multifarious occupations a 
faithful and beloved pastor, and in every relation of 
life was distinguished by the simplicity of his character | 
amd the fervour of his evangelical faith. He con- 
tinued at his work, in the fulness of a vigorous old 
age, until within about a week of his death; and one 
of his last messages to his students was, ‘ Follow 
Christ.” Considering his gifts and attainments, his 
published works form a very inadequate memorial of 
the man, but his sterling work and worth have left 


| impressions and influences for good which will be 


long and widely felt. 


MR. THOMAS WILLS, F.C.S. 


The name of Mr. Thomas Wills is probably un- 
known to a large proportion of our readers, but in the | 
highest scientific circles it has for some time attracted 
notice as that of a young man so singularly gifted 
and accomplished, and so enthusiastic in his pursuit 


| both of which positions he filled with much honour 


| the Electric Light, as that of an authority. 


| of his sorrowing mother is, ‘* He was to me not ason 


| the Church at Westminster, formerly presided over by 


| highly qualified fellow-labourer in Church work, and 


| was a leader in good work for the young men of the 
| large and interesting congregation with which he was 


| trusive disposition led him to decline the office. 


| as never before, ‘Oh, the depth of the riches both of 
| the wisdom and knowledge of God!’” 





of some branches of science, that he could scarcely 
fail, if he lived to the ordinary term, to find his place 
in the front rank of the scientific teachers of the time. 
At the early age of twenty-eight, however, Mr. 
Wiils’s career has been suddenly cut short by death. } 
He was attacked by typhoid fever, and after -a few j 
days’ illness died on the 7th of May. When only} 
twenty-three years of age, he was appointed Secre- 
tary to the Chemical Section of the Royal Society of | 
Arts, and in the same year became Demonstrator of 
Chemistry at the Royal Naval College at Greenwich, | 





to himself until he was prematurely called away. As 
an evidence of the consideration in which he was held 
by those most qualified to judge of his ability in his 
special departments of inquiry, we may mention that 
Professor Tyndall lately quoted his opinion, in giving 
evidence before a Select Committee on the subject of | 
He had, | 
in fact, all the qualities which are essential to a first- | 
rate scientific investigator, and besides these he had | 
the rare gift of perfectly lucid and pleasing exposi- | 
tion. That a young man of such promise should || 
have fallen a victim in the very prime of his youthful || 
power to avirulent disease, is a distinct loss to the || 
scientific energy and activity of the age. The special || 
reason for referring to Mr. Wills here, however, is | 
that, associated with his intellectual gifts, was a spirit | 
and character not less remarkable for moral and re- 
ligious eminence. The purity, the simplicity and 
modesty, the readiness for good service for Christ’s 
sake, the manliness and gentleness, which distin- 
guished him, profoundly impressed those who knew 
him. His home-life seems to have been all but per- 
fect in its sweetness and beauty; and the testimony 





’ 


only, but also a daughter.” He was a member of 
the Rev. Samuel Martin, and, like many young men, 
he was largely indebted, for the religious influence 
which moulded him into what he was, to Mr. Martin’s 
ministry. The Rev. Henry Simon, Mr. Martin’s 
successor at Westminster, found in him a willing and 


an ardent sympathizer and friend. For ten years he 
laboured indefatigably in the Sunday-school, and 


connected. Some time since he was, we believe, 
elected a deacon of the church—a testimony to the 
esteem in which he was held—but his modest, unob- 
In 
the record of such a life there is a noble lesson for 
young men. And for the rest, we may be assured 
that the activities nobly entered upon here are being 
yet more worthily pursued elsewhere. Mr. Simon, 
in a memorial discourse on Mr. Wills, finely said : 
‘My hope and belief is that he is not lost to the 
world of science even. He is now investigating with 
increased success and enthusiasm, and is exclaiming, 
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CHAPTER 1.—‘‘TO BEG I AM ASHAMED.” 
HE small back. room, which was the 


than a prison cell, and in point of cleanli- 


ferior to it. There was a fair-sized sash 
window, but more than half the panes were 
broken, and the place of the glass supplied 
iby paper, or rags so worn as to be useless for 
any other purpose. Besides this, the next 
tow of houses, in this thick knot of dwelling- 
places, was built so close as to shut out even 
a glimpse of the sky from the rooms on the 
ground-floor of a house four stories high. 
The whole street had been originally built for 
tenants of a better class, but from some 


pation of the poorest, and each room was 
considered sufficient accommodation for a 
separate family. 


intended for a kitchen. Close against the 
sindow stood the dust-bin, into which was 
emptied all the waste of the house, when it 
‘was not cast out into the street. Fortunately 
there was very little waste of food ; for every 
scrap that could be eaten was greedily de- 
voured, except in very extraordinarily good 
times. It was fortunate, for the dust-bin was 
seldom looked after, as the inmates of the 
crowded dwelling knew little and cared less 
about sanitary laws. Even the poor hardwork- 
ing woman, who had been struggling for 
years to pay the rent of this dark, unwhole- 
some den as a home for herself and her 
children, hardly gave a thought to the tainted 
air they breathed whether the window was 
open or shut. She sighed now and then for 
better light, and the cool freshness of free 
air; but darkness and a sickly atmosphere 








| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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} 
| 


| 
| 


seemed to be the natural lot of all about her, 
and she was not given tomurmur. She had 
grown so weary with the long and monoto- 
| nous battle of life that she had no longer 

energy enough to murmur. It was God’s 
| will, she said to herself, finding something 
| like peace in the belief. There was a darker 
| depth of misery to which she had not yet 


| sunk—that of feeling there was no God at 
all. 

|| Her husband had been dead for ten years ; | 
| and she had had two little children to hamper 
all her efforts to lift herself and them out of} with that of her children. 


home of a family, was not much larger 


ness, and light, and ventilation, was far in- | 


reason or other it had fallen into the occu- | 


This small, dark, back room had been | 
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cure necessaries, and she had never been so 
_ successful as to be able to provide for more 
than their barest wants. They had all learned 
how to pinch hard, how to eat little enough, 
and how to wear the scantiest clothing. 
They were always trying to trick nature, who 
never ceased to demand urgently more than 
they could give, but who consented to take 
less than her claim, though the landlord 
would not. The children spent most of their 
waking hours in the street; for there was a 
small boiler in the kitchen, and the mother 
took in washing, with which every inch of 
the small room was crowded. When the 
weather was too bad for them to be in the 
streets, they lived on the common staircase 
or in the passages, hearing and seeing every 
form of evil, and of good also, swarming 
about them, and grew up amongst them, as 
other children grow up amid the peaceful 
influences of well-ordered homes. 

In the mother’s mind there were still linger- 
ing dim memories of a very different child- 
| hood, and of better times, before her marriage. 
| Sometimes there came to her, as there comes 
| to all of us, sudden flashes of light out of the 

misty past; and she saw again her cottage 
home down in the country, and the village 
school she went to, and her first place as a 
| young servant in the vicarage, where the 

clergyman’s wife had taken care she should 
| keep up her acquaintance with the collects 
| andthe catechism. Most of the collects and 
| nearly all the catechism had faded away from 
her remembrance ; but many a quiet Sunday 
afternoon she had talked to her children of 
the vicarage garden, where flowers grew all 
the year round, and of the village green, 
where boys and girls could play unmolested | 
and unnoticed; and how she left home to | 
come to London for high wages, and had 
never seen it again. Then she told them of 
the gay and grand doings there had been in 
the great houses where she had been in 
service, until she met with their father, and 
gave up all the grandeur and luxury for love 
of him. And then her voice would falter a 
little as she talked to them of his death, and 
of all the troubles following quickly one after 
another, till she was thankful to have even 
such a home as this. 

The poor mother was ignorant, but her 
| ignorance was light and knowledge compared 
They knew no- 








their poverty. She had often failed to pro-| thing and thought of nothing beyond what 
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they saw | ae heard about pron David 
could read a little, but Bess not at all. The 
thick knot of streets was swarming with | 
children, and it had not been difficult to | 
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| escape the notice of the school visitor on his | 
occasional visits. But now Bess was thir- 
| teen, and David nearly fourteen years of age. 
| ‘The boy had begun to earn a few pence in the 
| streets as soon as he could sell matches ; and 
he was now getting a precarious and un- 
certain living for himself by “ hob-jobbing,” 
as he called it. The Sunday afternoons and 
evenings, when their mother’s work stood 
still for a few short hours, were their holidays. 
| She had no longer a Sunday gown to wear, 
but she never failed to put on her wedding. 
ring, which on week-days was carefully laid 
aside lest it should get too much worn with 
her hard work. Bess and David felt that | 


women in the street. She did not drink, or 

swear, or brawl; and all their little world 

knew she was honest. They were vaguely 
| fond of her good character, and David was 
beginning to feel for her a protecting tender- 
ness he could not have put into words. 

For a long while neither of them knew 
that she was suffering from the fatal and pain- 
ful disease of cancer, which had thrust its 
| deep roots into her very life. When he did 
| know it, David’s heart burned within him to 
see her ‘standing bravely at her washing-tub, 
enduring her agony as patiently as she could. 
| At last she was compelled to seek help from 
the parish; and the relieving officer, after 
|| visiting her, recommended out-door relief. 
| There was no doubt what the end must be, 


| 
| 
ih 
1 their mother was different from most other | 





| 
| 
| 
| 
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i and not much uncertainty as to how soon the 


end must come. Four or five shillings a 
week would cost the parish less than taking 
the woman and her girl, even if the boy was 
left to take care of himself, into the house, 
and provide for her the necessaries and com- 
forts the medical officer would certainly pro- 
nounce indispensable. He advised a care- 
fully reckoned dole of four and eight-pence 
a week, 

Mrs. Fell was more than satisfied. Sepa- 
ration from her children would have been 
| more bitter than death itself; but now she 

would have Bess and David with her as long 
| as she could keep death at bay. The four 
shillings and eight-pence would pay her rent, 
and leave almost four-pence a day for other 
expenses! If she could only drag on through 
the winter, and keep a home for Bess and 
David, she would not murmur however hard 
her pain was. She could bear worse anguish 
than she had yet borne for their sakes. 








was one enemy she had not 
The wasting caused by her 
| malady produced a craving hunger, worse to 
| endure, if possible, than “the malady itself, 
It was no longer possible to cheat herself, as 
she had been ‘used to do in former years, with 
putting off her hunger until it changed into 


| But there 
| thought of. 


a dull faintness. The gnawing pain showed 
itself too plainly in the desperate clenching 
of her teeth, and the wistful craving of her 
sunken eyes. Three-pence and three-farthings 
a day—one penny and one farthing apiece 
could do little towards maintaining a truce 
| with this deadly foe, who must surely conquer 
| her before the winter could be ended. 

“Tt’s just as if a wolf was gnawin’ me,” 
she said to David, one evening when he came 
in with a loaf of bread, and a slice of cooked 
fish from a stall in the street ; “‘ not as ever I 
see a wolf, save once when father was alive, 
| and you was a baby, and we all went to the 
Zoological Gardens for a holiday. It feels as 








away somewhere, and heaped itself up, and 
s all let loose on me now. You children, 
take your share first, for fear I’d eatit all, and 
not leave enough for you.” 

“It’s all for you and Bess, mother,” he 
answered ; ‘‘ I ate my supper at the stall.” 

He did not say that he had made his 
supper of a crust of mouldy bread he had 
found lying in the street, and was still as 
hungry as a growing lad generally is. Like 
his mother he was quite used to disregard the 
urgent claims of his appetite. But he sat 
down at the end ofsher ironing-board, and 
watched her by the feeble light of the candle 
as she greedily devoured the food he had 
brought. It seemed as if his eyes were 
opened to see her more clearly than he had 
ever done before, and her face was indelibly 
impressed upon his memory. For the first 
time, as it appeared to him, he noticed her 
thin sunken cheeks, her scanty hair turning 
grey, her eager bright eyes, and the suffering 
that filled her whole face. 
his sight for an instant, and a slight shiver 
ran through him, as he gazed intently on her. 

“Mother,” he said, “I only took four- 
pence all day for running two errands, for all 
I’ve been on the look-out sharp. Mother, I 
must take to beggin’.” 

“No, no!” she answered, looking up for a 
moment from the food she was so eagerly 
eating. 

“TI must,” he went on; “there’s lots 0’ 
money to be got that way. They all says so. 
I couldn’t make myself look hungrier than I 
am; and I'll tell the truth, as you're dyin’ of 





if all the hunger I ever had, had hidden itself 


The tears dimmed | 
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a cancer, ay ? and dyin’ of hunger. 1 know 
there’d be folks as would help us. I hate 
the thought of it as much as you;. but it’s 
better me than Bess. Little Bess ‘ud be 
frightened,” he added, looking at his ragged 
sister, for whose sake he had fought many a 
battle, and borne many a beating in the 
streets. 

“JT never thought it ud come to beggin’,” 
said his mother in a sorrowful, faltering 
voice. 

** Nor me,” continued David ; ‘‘ but there’s 
hardly no work for such as me, as don’t 
know nothink. I’d have chose to be a car- 
penter like father; but there’s no chance of 
that. Don’t you cry, mother; you’ve done 
your best for us, and it’s my turn to do my 
And beggin’s the best as I 
can do.” 

David felt it a bitter pass to come to. 
Untaught and ignorant as he was, he had 
his own dream of ambition to bea carpenter, 
and earn wages like his father. He had 
gone now and then to a night-school, and 
learned after a fashion to read and write a 
little ; but there was no school where a ragged 
boy like him could learn any kind of handi- 
craft, by which he could earn a livelihood. 
If there had been such a place, how gladly 
would he have gone to it, and how heartily 
would he have set himself to work! There 
was no one to blame, perhaps; but still he 
felt it to be a hard and bitter lot to turn out 
as a beggar. 

“T'll do it,” he said, after a long silence ; 
“not just round here, you know, mother ; 
but out in the country, where folks ain’t all 
in such a hurry. I'll take care of the police ; 
and I'll be back again afore Sunday, and 
you've got Bess with you, so as you won’t be 
lonesome. If I’ve luck I'll try again next 
week. There’s kind rich folk as ’ud do some- 
think for you, if they only knew; and I'll go 
and find em out. Don’t you take on and 
fret, mother. It ain’t thievin’, you know.” 

“T’ll think about it in the night, Davy,” 
she answered sadly. 

In the painful, wakeful hours of the night, 
the poor mother thought of her boy tramping 
the roads in his ragged clothing, and with 
his almost bare feet, and stopping the passers- 
by to ask for alms. It had been the aim of 
her long-laborious life to save herself and 
her children from beggary. Oh! if this cruel 
malady had only spared her another two or 
three years, until David had been more of a 
man, and Bess a grown-up girl! She could 
have lain down to die thankfully then, though 
now she had a terrible dread of dying. But 








as far as she could see’ there was nothing else 
to be done than to let David try his luck. 
There were good rich folks, as he said, if he 
could only find them. She must let him go 
and search for them. 

“You may go,” she said, in the morning, 
after they had eaten together the few frag- 
ments her hunger had been able to spare the 
night before, ‘and God bless you, Davy! 
Don’t you never do nothink save beg. That’s 
bad enough, but remember, both of yer, what 
I always said, ‘ Keep thy hands from pickin’ 
and stealin’.’ Them’s good words to go by. 
And, Davy, come back as soon as you can, 
for I'll be hungrier for a sight of you, than I 
am for victuals. Always tell out your tale 
quiet and true, as your mother’s dyin’ of 
cancer and famishin’ with hunger; and. if 
they answer ‘ No,’ or shakes their heads, turn 
away at once, and try somebody else. Don’t 
stop folks as are ina hurry. Kiss me afore 
you go, Davy.” 

It seemed a solemn thing to do; he felt 
half choked, and could not speak a word as 
he bent down to kiss her tenderly. He put 
his arm round his sister’s neck and kissed her 
too; and then catching up his thread-bare 
cap, he went to the door trying to whistle a 
cheery street tune. He paused in the door- 
way, and looked back on them. 

“* Good-bye, mother,” he cried; “ don’t you 
fret after me.” | 


CHAPTER II.—A BOY'S SENTENCE. 

Davin was in no haste to enter upon his 
new calling. He walked on until he had 
left the busier street far behind him, and 
had come upon the open and quieter roads 
in the suburbs. Here and there trees were 
growing on the inner side of garden. walls, 
and stretched out their leafy branches, tinted 
with autumn colours, over the side paths 
along which he pursued his unknown way. 
The passers-by were more leisurely than 
those in the city, and occasionally gave him 
a glance, as if they both saw and noticed 
him ; such a glance as he never met amidst 
the crowds who jostled one another in the 
thoroughfares he was accustomed to. This 
observation made him feel shy, and more 
averse than ever to begin his unwelcome 
task. It was past noonday before he coull 
bring himself to stop a kindly-looking lady, 
who had looked pleasantly on him, and to 
beg from her help for his mother. 

His first appeal was successful, and gave 
him fresh courage to try again. The kind- 
hearted woman had helped him to take the 
first step downwards. He met with rebuffs, 
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and felt down-cast and ashamed, but he also 
met with persons who gave him money to 
get rid of his pinched face, and others who 
believed his story, though he was several 
miles from home, and bestowed upon him a 
penny or two, feeling they had done all they 
were called upon to do for a perishing fellow- 
creature. Not one took any steps to verify 
his story, but passed on and soon forgot the 
ragged lad, or remembered him with a plea- 
sant glow of satisfaction in having discharged 
a Christian duty. 

By the time night fell David was ten miles 
from home, and felt foot-sore and weary, 
for his worn-out shoes, bought at some rag- 
mart, chafed his feet, and did not even keep 
out the dust of the dry roads. But he had 
taken three shillings and eight-pence; and 
he counted the coppers from one hand to 
another with untold joyfulness. So much 
money he had never possessed at one time 
in his whole life ; and when he lay down to 
rest in a lodging-house ina back street of the 
town he had reached by night-fall he could 
not sleep soundly, partly from delight and 
partly from the fear of being robbed. If he 
had luck like this, he would go home rich 
on Saturday night. Early in the morning 
he started off again to pursue his new calling, 
which was quickly losing its sense of degra- 
dation. If begging was so profitable a busi- 
ness, and he had no chance of being trained 
for any other by which he could earn honest 
wages, it was no wonder that the boy should 
choose beggary rather than starvation. David 
began to feel that there was less chance of 
dying of cold or hunger. 

It was a pleasant autumn day, and numbers 
of people were about the roads, sauntering 
leisurely in the warm and bright sunshine. 
Again many of them were willing enough to 
give a penny to the half-shy boy, who asked 
in a quiet tone for alms. He had not fallen 
into any professional whine as yet; and he 
was easily repulsed, so easily that some, who 
refused at first to give, called after him to 
come back. There was a touching air of 
misery about his thin, overgrown frame and 
pinched face, which appealed silently for 
help. He was willing, he said, to clean boots, 
or clean steps, or do any other job that could 
be found for him as a labour test; but very 
few persons took the trouble to find him work 
to do. It was much easier to take a penny 
out of the purse, drop it into his hand and 
pass on, with a feeling of satisfaction of at 
once getting rid of a painful object, and of 
appeasing the conscience, which seemed 
about to demand that some remedy should 





be found for abject poverty like his. Possibly 
it did not occur to any of these well-meaning 
and charitable persons, that they were aiding 
and encouraging the poor lad to break one 
of the laws of the country. 

Whilst it was still day, though the sun was 
sinking in the sky, David sat down under a 
hedge to count over his heavy load of pence, 
which threatened to be too weighty for his 
ragged pockets. He had now five shillings’ 
worth of coppers, and he did not know where 
to exchange them for silver. He placed his 
old cap between his feet, and dropped in 
the coins one after another, handling them 
with an almost wild delight. How rich he 
would be to go home to his mother, if he 
had equal luck on his way back! Five 
shillings for two days’ begging! Now he 
had found out how easy and profitable it was, 
and how little risk attended it if you only 
kept out of sight of the police, his mother 
and Bess should never know want again. He 
felt very joyous, and his joy found vent in 
clear shrill whistling of the tunes he had 
learned from street-organs. He was whist- 
ling through the merriest one he knew, when 
a hand was laid heavily on his shoulder, and 
looking up he saw the familiar uniform of a 
policeman. 

“You're in fine spirits, my lad,” he said ; 
“‘what’s this you’re crowing over, eh ?. Where 
did you get all those coppers in your cap ? 
How did you come by them, eh?” 

David could not speak, though he tried 
to seize and hide away his gains ; but in vain. 
The policeman picked up his cap, and 
weighed it in his hand. 

““You’ve been begging on the roads,” he 
said, in a matter-of-course manner, “ and 
you must come along with me. We'll give 
you a night’s lodging for nothing, I promise 
you. We must put a stop to this sort of 
thing.” 

Still David neither moved nor spoke. This 
sudden reversal of all his gladness and pros- 
pects paralyzed him. He had known all the 
while that any policeman had the power to 
take him up for begging, and lock him for 
the night in a police-cell, and charge him with 
his offence before a magistrate. Not a few 
of his acquaintances had been in gaol, and 
they mostly said it was for begging. The 
thought of his mother fretting and longing 
for him at home, and the grief and terror 
she would feel if he did not get back on 
Saturday night as he had promised, flashed 
across him. The policeman was busy count- 
ing over the heap of coppers, and David saw 
his chance and seized it. He sprang to his 
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feet, and fled away with as fast steps as if he 
had been fleeing for his life. 

But it was of no avail to try to escape from 
the strong and swift policeman, who instantly 
pursued him. David was weak and tired, 
and could not have run far, if it had been 
for his life. He felt himself caught firmly 
by the collar, and shaken, whilst two or three 
passers-by stood still, witnessing his capture. 

“You young rascal!” said the policeman ; 
“you're only making it all the worse for 
yourself. Here’s five shillings and more in 
his cap,” he went on, addressing the by- 
standers; “and I'll be bound he’s been 
begging along the roads, as if he hadn’t a 
farthing. That’s how the public is imposed 
on. Five shillings! and I don’t earn more 
than four shillings a day. There’s a shame 
for you!” 

“ Ay, it is a shame!” echoed one of the 
spectators, “a big lad of his age, that ought 
to be at honest work, earning his own bread.” 

““Nobody’s ever taught me how to work !” 
sobbed David, standing bewildered and 
ashamed, the centre of the gathering crowd. 

“We'll teach you that zz gaol, my fine 
fellow,” said the policeman, marching him 
off, followed by a train of rough lads, which 
grew larger and noisier until they reached 
the police station and David was led in out 
of their sight. 

It was a dreary night for David. There 
was no bed in the cell, and no food was 
given to him. In his anxiety to save all he 
could to carry home with him, he had not 


tasted a morsel since morning, and his meal | 


then had been nothing but a pennyworth of 


bread, which he had taken reluctantly from | 
He had been thinking of buy- | 


his treasure. 
ing his supper, and what it would cost him, 
when his gains had been seized from him 
and handed over to the custody of the police 
superintendent. He was weary, too, foot- 
sore and worn out with his long tramp. But 
neither his hunger nor fatigue pressed upon 
him with most bitterness. He crouched 
down in a corner of the cell, and thought of 
his mother and Bess looking out for him all 
Saturday, and waiting, and watching, and 
listening for him to open the door, and never 
seeing him at all! His mother had said she 
would be hungrier for a sight of him than for 
bread! Would they send him to gaol for 
begging? Boys had been sent there for 
three days or a week, and his mother would 
be fretting all that time. He would lose his 
money, too, and go home as penniless as he 
left it. He hid his face in his hands, and 
wept bitterly till his tears were exhausted, 


and a raging headache followed. At times 
he slumbered a little, sobbing heavily in his 
short and troubled sleep. When he woke 
he felt the pangs of hunger sharper than 
usual, for he had been nearly a day and a 
night without tasting food, and his hunger 
made him think again of his mother. Hungry, 
weary, and bewildered, with an aching head 
and a heart full of care and bitterness, David 
passed through the long and weary hours of 
the night. 

It was after mid-day before food was pro- 
vided for him, and then he could not eat it. 
He felt sick with dread of the moment when 
he should be taken before the magistrate. 
He had seen other prisoners summoned and 
led away to receive their doom ; but his turn 
seemed long in coming. At last it came. 
He obeyed the call of his name, and found 
himself, dizzy-headed and sick at heart, 
standing in a large room, with a policeman 
beside him. There was a singing in his ears, 
through which he listened to the charge 
made against him, and to the policeman in 
| the witness-box giving his evidence. 

“* Have you anything to say for yourself?” 
asked a voice in front of him; and David 





raised his dim eyes to the face of the magis- 
| trate, but did not answer, though his lips 
| moved a little. 

| “ Were you begging ?” asked the magistrate 
| again. 

| “Yes,” answered David, with a violent 
| effort ; “ but I am not a thief, sir; I never 
| stole a farthing.” 

“Ts there any previous charge against this 
boy ?” inquired the magistrate. 

A second policeman stepped into the wit- 
ness-box, and David turned his dazed eyes 
upon him. He had never seen him before. 

‘“‘T have a previous charge of stealing iron 
against the prisoner 2 

“Tt’s not true !” cried out David ina voice 
shrill with terror. “I never was a thief. 
Somebody ask my mother.” 

“Silence!” said the officer who had him 
in charge, with a sharp grip of his arm. 
“You must not interrupt the court.” 

“He was convicted of theft before your 
worship six months ago,” pursued the police- 
man in the box, taking no notice of David’s 
interruption. “ He went then by the name 
of John Benson, and was sentenced to twenty- 
one days.” 

“‘ Have you anything more to say?” asked 
the magistrate, looking again at David. 

“Tt wasn’t me !” he answered vehemently ; 
“he’s mistook me for some other boy. I 


| 








never stole nothing, and I never begged afore. 
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You ask.my'mother. Oh, what will become 
of my mother and little Bess ?” 

** You should have thought of your mother 
before you broke the laws of your country,” 
said the magistrate. ‘“ This neighbourhood 
is infested with beggars, and we must put a 
stop to the nuisance. I shall send you to 
gaol for three calendar months, when you 
will be taught a trade by which you may earn 
an honest livelihood.” 

David was hustled away and another case 
called. His had occupied scarcely four 
minutes. The day was a busy one, as there 
had been a large fair held in the district, and 
there was no more time to be spent upon a 
boy clearly guilty of begging, and who had 
been convicted of theft. No one doubted 
for a moment this latter statement, or thought 
it in the least necessary to inquire if the 
boy’s vehement denial had any truth in 
it. Another prisoner stood at the bar, and 
David Fell was at once forgotten. 

It seemed to David as if he had been sud- 
denly struck deaf; no other sound reached 
his brain after he heard the words, “ To gaol 
for three months.” Three months in gaol! 
Not to’ see his mother for three months! 
Perhaps never to see her again, for who 
could tell that she would live for three 
months? It was only a few minutes since 
he heard his name called out before he was 
hurried into court; but it might have been 
many years. He felt as if his mother might 
have been dead long ago; as if it was very 
long ago since he left home, with her voice 
sounding in his ears. He seemed to hear 
her saying, “God bless you, David!” and 
the magistrate’s voice directly following it, 
“1 shall send you to gaol for three months.” 
His bewildered brain kept repeating, “ God 
bless you, Davy! I shall send you to gaol 
for three months.” It was as if some one 
was mocking him with these words. 


CHAPTER III.—THE WEDDING-RING IN PAWN. 


No doubt it was somebody’s duty to inform 
Mrs. Fell of David’s conviction and sentence 
to three months’ imprisonment, but whether 
the official notice was sent to the mother of 
the boy who had been previously convicted 
of theft, or failed to reach David’s mother 
| through the post, we do not know. She never 
received the information. 

Mrs. Fell and Bess felt the time pass heavily 
while he was away. The poor woman had 
always been more careful of her children 
than the neighbours were; and she had 
never allowed Bess to play about the streets, 
if David was not at hand to take care of her. 
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Bess was growing a tall and pretty girl now, 
and needed more than ever to have some- 
body to look after her. So she was com- 
pelled to stay indoors, shut up in the close 
and tainted atmosphere and the dim light of 
their miserable home. Mrs. Fell did a little 
washing still by stealth, but she was fearful 
of the relieving officer finding her at her tub, 
and taking off her allowance. She could 
earn only a few pence, and that with sharp 
pain ; but the pangs of hunger were sharper. 
Bess was old enough and willing to help, 
though she could not earn sufficient altogether 
for her own maintenance. Still, if David 
should happen to come back with a little 
money to go on with, ail would be well for 
another week or two, and some work might 
turn up for him. 

Mrs, Fell was very lonesome without her 
boy, and sorely did she miss him. She was 
one of those mothers who think nothing of 
their girls in comparison with their sons ; 
and David had always been good to her, and 
cheered her up when she was most downcast. 
She fancied he was growing like his father ; 
and the sound of his voice or his footstep 
brought back the memories of happier days. 
David had promised to be home on Satur- 
day, and she almost expected him on Friday 
night ; but Friday night passed by, and David 
was still away. During the long, sleepless 
hours of darkness she was thinking of him 
ceaselessly, little dreaming that her boy was 
spending his first night in gaol. 

Saturday passed slowly by; and when 
evening came Mrs. Fell set her door ajar, 
and sat just within it in the dark, looking 
out into the lighted passage and staircase, 
common to all the lodgers. David would be 
sure to whistle as he came down the street, 
and her ear would catch the sound while he 
was still a long way off. She felt no hunger 
to-night, and was scarcely conscious of her 
pain. All her thoughts and cares were centred 
on her boy. 

“He'd never break his promise, Bess,” 
she said softly; “he knows I’m hungering 
for a sight of him, and whatever luck he’s 
had he’s sure to come home to-night. I’ve 
wished a thousand times as I'd never let him 
go; but it’s over now, and he shall never go 
again, if we can only keep him from it. 
We'll get more washing done, you and me; 
won’t we, Bess? And maybe David will 
have better luck in getting jobs todo. Oh, 
my lad, my lad! But he'll be here very 
soon now.” 

She checked the sobs which hindered her 
from hearing, and sat still for some minutes 
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| noised about her. 


| Davy to have one like it. 
| Shop one day, but it was more than I could 
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| listening, with strained ears, to catch his 
| whistle amid the hubbub of sounds that 
At last she sent Bess to 
the street door to look up the narrow, ill- 
lighted street to the corner with the brilliantly 
illuminated spirit vaults, round which David 
might come any moment with the proceeds 
of his begging expedition. Bess had some 
bright visions of her own, based upon the 
stories of successful beggary which the neigh- 
bours told to one another, and she was as 
full of impatient anticipation as her mother. 
“Tt’s almost like the time I used to watch 
for father, Bess, before we were wed,” said 
Mrs. Fell plaintively, y, “and I was never more 
on the fidgets then than I am now for Davy, 
poorlad! I can’t keep myself still a moment. 
Father used to wear a plush weskit as was as 
soft as soft could be, and I’d dearly like 
I priced one in a 


| give when I was in full work. And, Bess, 


Td like you to have a pink cotton gown, 
such as I was wed in; but, there, it’s no use 
'to think on such things! It’s God's will, 
| and He knows best. If my lad ’ud only come 
| in I should care for nothing.” 

Bess went off to the door, stepping softly 
past the front room, where their next neigh- 
bour, Blackett, lived, and gazed up to the 
stream of light shining across the road through 
the tavern window. She stood there for a 
few minutes in silence. 

“ He’s comin’, mother,” cried Bess quietly ; 
and the poor woman’s heart throbbed pain- 
fully as she leaned back against the wall 
almost faint from joy, whilst Bess ran eagerly 
up the street towards the light, which for a 
brief moment had irradiated the figure of her 
brother. But it was not David whom she 
met, though it was a boy of his age and size ; 
and Bess felt near crying out aloud when she 
saw who it was. Still, he was an old com- 
panion and playfellow, and as nearly a friend 


| as Blackett’s son could be; for he was Roger 
Blackett, whose father, living in the front 
/room on the ground-floor, close against the 
‘door through which every one went to and 


fro, was the terror of all the inmates of the 


| crowded house. 


* Roger, have you seen our Davy any 
iw here ?” she inquired. 
“ No, I haven't,” he answered. 
in the house, Bess ?” 
** Ay,” she said. 
“Then I'll stay outside,” he went on. 
“‘He does nothing but bang me, and curse 
at me for an idle dog and a cowardly soft. 


“Ts father 


He’s drove the rest of ’em into thievin’, and | 


he’ll never let me a-be till he’s drove me to 
it. I was very near it to-night, Bess.” 

“ Oh, don’t !” she cried, “ “don’t! I'd never 
do worse than beg, if I ‘was you. I know 
David ’ud die afore he'd steal, and so ’ud 
mother. We’d all clem to death afore we’d 
take to thievin’.” 

“T’d have been drove to it long ago,” said 
Roger, “if it hadn’t been along of you and 
your mother, Bess. Father’s always larfin’ 
at folks like you settin’ up to be honest ; and 


‘he’s always sayin’ as I haven’t got a drop of 


real blood in me. I’m bound to be drove to 


it, however long I fight shy of it. Only it 
’ud vex you, Bess.” 
“ Ah!” she answered earnestly. ‘“ Mother 


‘ud never, never let David or me speak to 
you again. She’s set dead agen thievin’, 
mother is. She won’t let us know any gaol- 
birds. You see,” continued Bess with an air 
of pride, “none of us has ever been in 
trouble—up before the justices, you know. 
We've never had nothink to do with the 
police, ’cept civility; and the police has 
nothink to do with us. Better starve nor 
steal, mother says.” 

But Bess had been so long in the street 
that Mrs, Fell’s impatience had conquered 
her. She had crept to the street door, and 
was making her way painfully towards them. 

“ Bess, is it Davy?” she called. “Be sharp, 
and bring him here.” 

“We're coming, mother,” cried Bess ; “ it’s 
only Roger. You go back, and let him come 
into our room for a bit, for company. You 
come with me, Roger, and talk a bit to 
mother ; she’s frettin’ after Davy so! You 
ask her about the parson’s garden, and the 
place where she used to live, and. anything 
you can think of, for a bit, till Davy comes.” 

The two children stole softly past the 
closed door of the front room, and hid 
themselves in the darkness of Mrs. Fell’s 
kitchen. 

“It’s nobody but poor Roger,” said Bess 
softly. ‘“Davy’s not come yet, and Roger’s 
afeard of his father till he gets dead drunk. 
Let him stay with us a bit, mother.” 

There had always been a dread in Mrs, 
Fell’s mind of her children growing too inti- 
mate with Roger Blackett, whose two elder 
brothers were openly pursuing the successful 
calling of thieves, with occasional periods of 
absence supposed to be passed in prison; 
but she had been too much afraid of Blackett 
to forbid all intercourse with his sons. Roger 
was nearly fourteen, and had not been in 
trouble yet, so she could not very well refuse 
to let him enter her room. 
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“He’s welcome,” she said coldly, “as 
long as he keeps himself honest.” 

“That won’t be for long,” muttered 
Roger ; “father’s always a-goin’ on with me 
to keep myself, and I’ve got no way o’ keepin’ 
myself, save thievin’. He’s getting angrier 
with me every day.” 

“‘ But there’s God ‘ill be angry with you if 
you thieve,” said Mrs, Fell; ‘‘and if you make 
Him angry, He can do worse at you than 
your father. You ought to be afeard of Him.” 

“ Where is He?” asked Roger. 

“ He lives in heaven, where good folks go 


when they die,” she answered; “but He | 


sees everything, and can do everything. 
Everything as happens is just what He 
pleases. He could make us all rich and 
well and happy in a moment o’ time, if He 
chose ; but it’s His will we should be poor 
and ill and miserable, and it’s all right, some- 
how ; so we must keep still, and believe as 
it’s all right. I know I often says, ‘It’s God’s 
will,” and it seems a little better. But what 
I was goin’ to tell you is, that God won’t ever 
have thieves in heaven. 
somewhere, full of fire and brimstone, where 
all wicked folks go, and if you thieve you'll 
go there. I don’t know exactly where it is, 
or how it is, but it’s all gospel, they say. It’s 
worse than hundreds of gaols.” 

The woman’s low, weak, faltering voice, 
uttering these terrible words in the darkness, 
made Roger’s heart shrink with a strange 
awe and dread. He was glad to feel Bess 
close beside him, and to know that she was 
listening as well as himself. 

“God’s worse than father,” he said, trem- 
bling. 

“No, no,” continued Mrs. Fell; “I’ve 
heard folks preachin’ in the streets, and some 
among ’em said He loves us all, somehow. I 
heard one of ’em saying over and over again 
‘God is love.’ And he’d some little tickets, 
about as big as pawn-tickets, with those 
words printed plain on ’em, and he gave one 
to everybody as asked him. I s’pose there’s 
some truth in it. ‘God is love,’ I say to 
myself hundreds o’ times in the night, when 
I lie awake for pain ; and there’s comfort in 
it. Ay, when my pains are worst, and when 
I’m faintin’ with hunger, if I say ‘God is 
love’ it helps me on a bit. It’s all I know, 
and I don’t know that very clear.” 

“Do God love everybody?” inquired 
Roger anxiously. 

** Yes,” she answered. 

“Do He love father?” he asked again, 


There’s a great pit | 


“ Then I don’t think much of God,” went 
on Roger. “ He didn’t ought to love father ; 
He ought to put him in that pit o’ fire and 
brimstone, for he’s a thief, and he wants to 
make me a thief. And if He loved any on us 
He’d never let us be drove to thievin’ and 
beggin’. Folks say as Davy’s gone a-beggin’. 
No, God loves rich folks, maybe; but He 
don’t care a rush for poor folks:” 

“‘T can’t tell how it is,” moaned Mrs, Fell, 
“only it’s a comfort to me to say ‘God is 
love,’ and make believe it’s true. And my 
Davy’ll never be a thief, Roger—never! If 
folks do say he’s gone a-beggin’, they can’t say 
| Worse of him. Ah, I wish he’d only come !” 

But though she and Bess sat up till long 
after midnight, and until every inmate of the 
over-crowded tenement had returned to his. 
miserable den, and there was not a sound 
to drown the echo of any footstep coming 
down the street, there was still no sign of 
David's coming. Bess fell asleep at last on 
the floor at her mother’s feet ; but she kept 
awake, shivering with cold and pain, and 
heart-sick with vague terrors as to what should 
keep the boy away. 

As day after day passed on, bringing no. 
tidings of David, the mother’s anguish of soul 
grew almost intolerable. It seemed to over- 
master her bodily pain, and render her nearly 
insensible to it. Every morning she wan- 
dered about, asking news of her boy from 
everybody who had ever known him, until her 
strength was worn out, and then she would 
| stand for hours, leaning against the wall av 
ithe street corner, looking along the road, 
| and straining her eyes to catch some glimpse of 

him amid the ever-changing stream of people: 
| passing by. She could no longer bring her- 
| self to stand at her washing-tub, cheating 


| the parish by earning a few extra pence for 








| all that was left of her few possessions found 
| their way to the familiar pawn-shop, till her 


room was as bare of furniture as it was. 


| possible to be, and yet be a human dwelling- 
| place. 

There was one treasure she had never 
| parted with, however pressing and bitter her 
| necessities had been through her long years 
| of widowhood. 


| herself by the toil of her hands. Little by little- 





It was the one possession | 


| which had been the pride of her heart. This*| 


| was her wedding-ring, of good solid gold, | 
| bought for her and placed upon her hand by the-| 


husband she had lost ten years ago. She 


had been too careful of it to wear it while at || 


| . 
| work ; but every evening and every Sunday 


| 
| 


| 


“Yes, I s’pose so,” she said in a tone of | her children had been used to see the golden 


doubt. 


| glitter of it on her finger, and to regard it 





| 
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with a sort of reverential delight. It was the 
visible sign to them of their dead father, and 
of the good times their mother could tell 
them of, but which they had not known 
themselves. They had gone to bed many a 
night supperless that they might keep the 
mother’s ring from the pawn-shop, and run 
no risk of losing it. 

But things had come to such a pass during 
David’s absence that the ring must go. It 
was still little worn, not much thinner than 
when David Fell, the carpenter, had wedded 
his young wife with it. Next to any grief 
o1 calamity befalling her children, this was 
the sharpest trial Mrs. Fell could undergo. 





“ Some who refused at first, called after him to come back.” 


| Bess helped her to crawl to the pawnbroker’s 
| shop—for she would not trust it even to 
| Bess—and she laid it down on the counter 
| with a pang nearly heart-breaking. The pawn- 
broker fastened a number to it, gave her a 
ticket, and pushed a few shillings towards 
her. 

“Take care of it!” she cried with vehe- 
ment urgency in her tone—‘ take care of it ' 
I shall redeem it; God in heaven knows I 
shall redeem it some day. It’s God’s will !” 
she sobbed, her dim, eager eyes following it} 
as the pawnbroker opened a drawer and) 
dropped it carelessly among a heap of pledges 

| similar to it. 
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MIRACLES. 


By THE Rey. Dr. BUTLER, 


‘If I do not the works of my Father, believe Me not. 


HEAD MASTER OF HARROW. 


But if I do, though ye believe not Me, believe the works; that ye 


, may know, and believe, that the Father is in Me, and | in Him.”—Sr. Joun x. 37, 38. 


Biase PARE this passage with other words 
of Christ recorded in the fourth Chapter 
of St. John’s Gospel, “ Except ye see signs 
and wonders, ye will not believe ;” and again 
with a very remarkable passage in the eighth 
Chapter of the Gospel of St, Mark, when the 
Pharisees came to ask of Him a sign from 
heaven, tempting Him, that is, making trial 
of Him: “And’ He sigh@d deeply in His 
spirit, and saith, Why doth this generation 
seek a sign? Verily I sayiunto you, There 
shall no sign be given unt6’this generation. 
In the first of these passages our Lord ex- 
pressly appeals to His works as witnesses to 
Himself and to His Father. \ In the second 
and the third He speaks disparagingly, not, 
indeed, of His works as buttresses of a true 
faith, but of that state of mind which craves 


for the marvellous as a proof of God's! 


presence. The passages throw light on one 
another, not by being like, but by being 
unlike. If we ever think of them together, 
we should think of them as having a different 
origin and a different aim. The one passage 
says, “If you understood my works, you 
would see God in them.” The other passage 
says, “ If you expect to find God by casting 
about for the marvellous, you will not find 
Him.” 

In speaking to you of Christ’s works, I 
wish to remind you how He spoke of them 


them to be witnesses of His divine mis- 
sion. You will see, I think, two things 
pretty clearly: first, that He did lay most 
solemn stress upon them, and never once 
spoke disparagingly of them as contrasted 
with any other form of evidence ; secondly, 
that, in thus putting them prominently for- 
ward as supports of the faith of His followers, 
He was never laying stress on their mar- 
vellous character, but on those qualities in 


them which revealed the mind and will of | 


God. 


It is in. the Gospel of St. John that our | 


Lord refers repeatedly to His works ; and in 
every single case, if we look well to the 
manner in which His words are woven toge- 
ther, we shall see that He is magnifying 
these works as a crowning witness to Him- 
self. 

In the fifth Chapter He has been speaking 
of the witness borne to Him by the Baptist, | 


| works, 


and then He continues: “ But I have greater 
witness than that of John; for the works 
which the Father hath given me to finish, the 
very works that I do, bear witness of Me, that 
the Father hath sent Me.” You see what 
honour He heré puts upon these works. 

It is the same in the ninth Chapter, which 
records His healing of the man who was 
born blind. “I must work the works of 
Him that sent me while it is day ; the night 
cometh when no man can work. As long as 
I am in the world, I am the light of the 
world.” 

Again, in the following Chapter, the tenth, 


| Jesus was walking in the Temple, in Solo- 


mon’s porch, “Then came the Jews round 
about Him, and said unto Him, “ How long 
dost thou make us to doubt? If thou be 
the Christ, tell us plainly.” To this direct 
challenge Jesus replied, “I told you, and ye 
believed not: the works that I do in my 
Father’s name, they bear witness of Me.” 
And again, a few verses on, “If I do not the 
works of my Father, believe Me not. But if 
I do, though ye believe not Me, believe the 
works, that ye may know, and believe, that | 
the Father is in Me,.and I in Him.” 

This is the Lord’s language when speaking 
to His enemies, to those Jews who hated alike 
His person and His teaching. But it is the 


| same when He is speaking to His friends. 
Himself, and in what sense He declared 


Take that most solemn scene of all, on 
which the affections of all true Christians 


| have for centuries been fastened, the scene 


in the upper chamber, on the evening which 
ended with agony and betrayal. 

In the fourteenth and fifteenth Chapters of 
St. John’s Gospel He recurs again and again 
to the testimony of His works—never, so far 
as I can judge, to disparage them, but always 
to magnify them, for the Father’s sake. 

To Philip He says, rebuking him for his 
want of faith, ‘‘ The words that I speak unto 
you,.I speak not of myself: but the Father 
that dwelleth in Me, Himself doeth the 
Believe Me that I am in the Father, 
and the Father in Me; or else believe Me 
for the very works’ sake.” That is, if you can- 
not see God in Me, from my bare assertion, 


| look at my works, and see whether they are 


not God’s works. 
And once more, in the fifteenth Chapter, 
speaking of the hatred of the world at large 
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by which He had Himself been assailed, and 
by which His followers were quite sure to be 
assailed hereafter, He says, “If I had not 


|| done. among them the works which none 





' now, 
|| these works, “ they have both seen and hated 
| both Me and my Father.” 


other man did, they had not had sin; but 
” that is, in rejecting the witness of 


Such is the uniform testimony of St. John’s 


| Gospel, and the other Gospels are in harmony 
with it, so far as can be judged from the one | 


passage in which the subject comes forward. 


helplessness of his prison, was tried by some 
doubts as to the reality of Christ’s work, 
what was the consolation granted him by the 
Master whom he was so unselfishly serving ? 
By a direct appeal to His works. 
show John again the things which ye hear | 
and see: 


poor have the gospel preached to them.” 
much as to say, “These are my works. I 
appeal to your conscience. Are they not the 
works of God ?” 

We come, then, to what I began by say- 
ing, that, 
His works in the Gospels, it is to magnify 
them, to make the most of them ; but how? 
Not as portentous, marvellous acts of power, 
but as works explaining the nature of God. 
It is this distinction that I would earnestly 
ask you to bear in mind, 

As you grow older, you will find your minds 
passing through many changes of feeling and 
opinion, as to those works of Jesus Christ 
which form so large, so integral, and so in- 
structive a portion of the Gospel records. 

The child’s feeling is to look straight at 
the beauty, the pathos, the tenderness of 
Christ’s deeds, and, so to speak, to take the 
power for granted. No astonishment is 
caused by the raising of the poor widow’s 
son. No laws of nature are supposed to be 
either observed or violated by the words, 
‘Young man, I say unto thee, Arise.” Jesus 
has done what was to be expected from 

Jesus—not from others, but from Him— 
| from Him Whom we have known. 
| And as it is with the child, so it is with a 
| child-like age. To such an age the works 
of Christ have not yet stiffened and petrified 
| into “miracles.” They present no diffi- 


| culty; they are regarded not as proofs of 
| 
| 


| power, but as exhibitions of character. 


| viduals and societies, when this simple, natural | 
| view of the works of Christ satisfies no longer. ' 


whenever Jesus Christ speaks of 


But then follows a time, both with indi- | 





| Divine origin of a system which can boast 
When John the Baptist, in the loneliness and | 


“Go and 


the blind receive their sight, and | 
the lame walk, the lepers are cleansed, and | 
the deaf hear, the dead are raised up, and the | 
As | 


| ordinary seems to tell not for, but against, 


Under the name of ‘ miracles” they’ are 
dragged into controversy. ' Like the ark! of 
God in the days of Hophni and Phinehas, 
they are hurried into the thickest. of : the 
battle, as though they possessed some magi 
cian’s power to strike down the supposed 
enemies of the faith. Their spiritual charac- 
ter is lost sight of. They are looked at as 
sO many instances of supernatural power, 
and the unbeliever is asked, sometimes not 
without scorn, how he can question the 





such overwhelming credentials, At this 
stage it is that men need the warning voice, 
“Except ye see signs and wonders, ye will | 
not believe. An evil and adulterous gene- 
ration seeketh after a sign.” Not such the 
| spirit in which the Scriptures should be read ;| 
not such the tone of mind of those who| 
would make themselves champions of the | 
truth as it is in Jesus. He did not parade 
His power, and try by its exercise to coerce | 
faith, Not by their wonder, but by their 
coodness, did He seek to convince men that 
His works were the works of God. 

And then, again, as years or ages pass, and 
as individual minds grow, there comes a time 
when miracles, as commonly understood, so 
far from being a support of the faith, become 
a positive difficulty in the path. Once re- 
gard them as simply astounding departures 
from the so-called laws by which God is} 
usually pleased to work, and they appear in 
conflict with what we have conceived of the 
Divine nature. The fact of being exfra- 








their coming from the God of order. 

Now I do not say that this difficulty is 
solved, but I do say that we place ourselves 
in the right attitude for considering it, when 
we go back to the plain record of the Gospel, 
and see how Christ Himself spoke of His own 


works. Most certainly He did not disparage | 
them, nor can it for a moment be urged 


that, if these works of His’ could be‘got out 
of the way, we should still retain the essence 
of His teaching. It is sufficient to answer, 
We should not have Himself. We should 
not have His express and repeated asser- 
tions, claiming tor His works a binding 
power upon the consciences of men. But 
take them one by one, and ask what they 
mean. Are they wonders merely, or chiefly ? 
If we regard them chicfly as wonders, are 
we not convicted at once of being cold and 
dead to the goodness they enshrine? Take 
the healing of the man born blind.» Read 
the long account as given in detail in St. 
| John’s ninth Chapter. Who can say, as he 
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reads, that the predominant thought is, 
“How wonderful! How utterly unlike the 
ordinary course of nature!” No, we feel 
that we are in the presence of One who was 
not as other men, One who spoke with an 
authority not granted to other men, One to 
whom all power has been given; and we 
recognise the voice not of a wonder-worker, 
but a Divine Judge of men, when He points, 
as it were, the moral of this one miracle in 
the heart-searching, conscience-stirring words, 
“For judgment I am come into this world, 
that they which see not might see, and that 
they which see might be made blind.” 

In the same way take the other works, the 
other miracles of Christ; take them one by 
one, and ask what impression they leave 
upon you. I will not say you may not find 
some one or two in which it may be difficult 
to discern any special characteristic beyond 
the more than human power; but I do say, 
without hesitation, that with the vast majo- 
rity you must feel that the power displayed 
is only a secondary incident. What strikes, 
what humbles, what touches, what brings 
your buried life to the surface and shows you 
heaven opened, is not the touch of a magi- 
cian, but the finger of God. It is because 
these works are full of goodness, worthy of 
God Himself, in harmony with what we 
conceive of the mind of God when our own 
minds are at their highest; it is, therefore, 
that they are true and permanent witnesses to 
Jesus Christ. 

And now, my younger brethren, one word of 
special counsel to you. I can hardly suppose 
that much of what has been said has been 


very intelligible to you. I have been speak- 
ing of what will interest you hereafter, but can 
hardly interest you now. But one thing I can 
advise you now. First of all, never relax, 
much less drop, the habit of constantly reading 
the four Gospels, till every incident in them 
becomes a familiar story. A very large part 
of those Gospels is occupied with the works 
of Jesus Christ, and a very large part of 
those works are what we call miraculous. As 
you read these parts, ask yourselves—try to 
ask yourselves in all earnestness—How does 
this work of Christ tell me anything of God? 
What can I learn of God from it? 

Peter’s walking on the sea: Is it merely 
a portentous violation of a law of nature, 
whatever that may mean; or is it a voice 
from God to all timid Christians, “It is I ; 
be not afraid” ? 

The raising of Lazarus: Is it merely one 
startled figure snatched from the tomb for a 
few short months or years by irresistible 
might ; or is it the assurance of Him to 
whom all hearts, as well as graves, are open, 
“T am the resurrection and the life;” “The 
Son quickeneth whom He will ”? 

Or, lastly, the great Resurrection itself: Is 
it only the bare fact that a man lay dead in 
the grave for some forty hours, and then lived 
again ; or is it part of the eternal purpose 
—to use the words of the ardent Apostle—of 
the God of Abraham, and of Isaac, and of 
Jacob, the God of our fathers, Who glorified 
His Son Jesus, and raised from the dead the 
Prince of Life, and sent Him to bless His 
earthly children, in turning away every one 





of them from his iniquities ? 





DR. JOHN 


By Proressor SIMON. 


COTLAND has sent many able sons to 
India, but few abler than John Wilson. 

He was one of the small number of men who 
have the knack of laying hold of things by 
their right end, and, as an American has 
quaintly observed, of doing their own think- 
ing. Eminence in various directions was 
open to him, but his first and last and one 
ambition was to be a faithful and successful 
messenger of Jesus Christ. Had he devoted 
his energies to learning, he might have be- 





* For the materials of this sketch we are indebted to the 
interesting “‘ Life of John Wilson, D.D., F.R.S ” % George 
Smith, LL.D. Pouleeed b John Murray. 1878. e gladly 
refer those of our readers who wish for more information about 
Dr. Wilson to this volume. 


WILSON.* 


come perhaps the greatest of modern Orien- 
talists; if he had chosen, he could have 
excelled most of his contemporaries in 
science, and left them far behind in the 
archeology of the East ; as an administrator, 
educationist, or philanthropist, he could easily 
have ranked with, if not before, the most 
brilliant of Anglo-Indians ; but he was con- 
tent—nay, not content, it was his pride—to 
be and do the work of a simple missionary. 
There may have been missionaries more 





useful in the one or the other way than 
Wilson ; but few can have wielded a wider 
or profounder general influence, and still 
' fewer can have evinced more thorough de- 
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votion to his chosen work. Indeed, the 
variety of his abilities and attainments, the 
impression of reserved force which he con- 
stantly produced, and the evidence he gave 
of subordinating all his gifts and opportuni- 
ties to the one business to which he had 
been called, added intensity to the witness 
he bore for Christ. At the same time it 
must also be remarked that the actual emi- 
nence he attained was not a little due to the 
peculiarity of the circumstances in which he 
was placed. Whilst he was the man for the 
hour, the hour was the hour for the man. 
Had he gone to India earlier or later, not 
even his great powers and remarkable know- 
ledge could have secured for him the position, 
either among the English or the natives of 
India, to which he actually attained. But it 
is time now to begin our brief sketch of his 
life. His birthplace was Lauder, the Royal 
burgh, and chief of a district which, with the 
single exception perhaps of Inverness-shire, 
has been a more fruitful nursery of heroes 
for the civilisation of India, than any other 
part of Scotland. The firstborn of seven 
children, four brothers and three sisters, he 
saw the light on December 11th, 1804. His 
father, Andrew Wilson, was for more than 
forty years a councillor of the burgh, and 
was also an elder in the parish kirk. His 
mother was a woman of great force of cha- 
racter, and withal of such kindly unselfish- 
ness that she was constantly resorted to by 
the neighbours in times of sickness and 
trouble. John, though the eldest boy, showed 
no love for what was both on father’s and 
mother’s side the ancestral calling of agri- 
culturist. On the contrary, from very infancy 


he seems to have revealed himself as meant | 
When a baby he | 


for a very different lot. 
almost alarmed his mother by speaking before 
he could walk, and that with an intelligence 
unprecedented in the experience of the 
neighbourhood. As he grew up he came to 
be known among his schoolfellows by the 
name of “the priest.” Indeed, the early 
developed tendency in the direction thus in- 


dicated once brought him into trouble ; for | 


having been found preaching from a hollow 
tree behind Thirlestane Castle to the 
people sauntering home one Sacrament Sun- 
day evening, he was duly chastised for it as 
a grievous offence. The prayers and instruc- 
tions of an aged grandfather with whom he 
used to sleep when about three years old 
made an abiding impression on him. When 
at school his teacher described him as a 
boy who never told a lie. The following 


‘incident, narrated by a surviving friend of 





his boyhood, was and remained thoroughly 
characteristic of John Wilson. “I re- 
member,” says Dr. Fairbairn, “ in one of the 
intervals of our school-day a band of us 
started ‘up the burn’ for fishing and other 
diversions. Seduced by the summer sunlight 
(oh, how bright it was in those days!) we 
heeded not the lapse of time, till the school- 
hour had passed. Then came a conference 
to determine what we should say for our- 
selves, and various proposals, savouring, I 
fear, of diplomacy, were made. But the 
discussion was cut short by John Wilson 
saying, in a tone unusually energetic for him, 
‘I tell you what—we will tell the truth!’ 
and the truth he told—ay, and continued to 
tell it till his dying day.” 

When fourteen years old he went to 
Edinburgh to begin the eight years’ course 
of linguistic, philosophical, and theological 
studies which was required of candidates for 
the Presbyterian ministry. At the close of 
his first session, he took like many others to 
teaching, in order to partly support himself, 
thus also unwittingly helping to prepare him- 
self for his future educational work in India. 
Four of the College intervals he afterwards 
spent as private tutor in the family of Dr. 
Cormack of the neighbouring village of Stow, 
where through the influence of Sir John 
Rose, whose sons were among his pupils, 
and other noted Indian officers and officials 
who visited the house, his mind was un- 
consciously drawn to the work prepared for 
him in the East. The final decision, how- 
ever, to become a missionary was due, as he 
himself stated, to the reading of the annual 
ports of the Bible Society. 

The diary which he kept up to the time of 
leaving for India bears ample testimony to 
the depth and truth of his spiritual life. As 
his biographer remarks, too, he showed “ his 
terrible earnestness,” by founding, whilst still 
a student, the “Edinburgh Association in 
Aid of the Diffusion of Christian Know- 
ledge.” He also organized a library bearing 
on Christian work ; began a correspondence 
with the great missionary societies then in 
existence, in order that he and his fellow- 
students might be fed with the latest intel- 
ligence from foreign lands; he kept up a 
series of circular letters with the corres- 
ponding students’ societies at St. Andrews, 
Glasgow, Aberdeen, Belfast, and Princeton, 
in the United States, and did everything 
in his power by pen and voice to secure the 
abler young men for the work which already 
engrossed his own soul. In a “ Life of John 
Eliot, the Apostle of the Indians,” which he 
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published anonymously in 1828, the follow- 
ing words quoted from Eliot strikingly 
foreshadowed his own future policy :—‘‘ There 
is need of learning in ministers who preach 
to Indians, much more than to Englishmen 
and gracious Christians, for these had sundry 
philosophical questions, which some know- 
ledge of the arts must help to give answers 
to, and without which these would not have 
been satisfied. Worse than Indian ignorance 
hath blinded their eyes, that renounce learn- 
ing as an enemy to the gospel.” Verily! 
and faithless indeed is it to send any but the 
best-trained and ablest men to proclaim 
Christ to the heathen. 

Before quitting the university, Wilson, after 
having distinguished himself both in the lan- 
guages and in science, passed through classes 
in anatomy, surgery, and the practice of 
physic, the knowledge of which proved of 
great service both to himself and to the pea- 
santry when he was in the jungles of Western 
India, and in the ravines of its hills. 

On Midsummer Day, 1828, he was 
solemnly ordained by the Presbytery to the 
office of the ministry. On the 12th of August 
he married Margaret Bayne, eldest daughter 
of the Rev. Kenneth Bayne, of Greenock, a 
lady whose careful educational and religious 
training, unusual ability, energy of character, 
and Christian gentleness, fitted her to double 
her husband’s efficiency. On August 3oth, 
the missionary and his wife set sail for India, 
and they reached Bombay on the 14th of 
February, 1829, after a voyage the inevitable 
unpleasantness of which was intensified by 
the uncongeniality, not to say unfriendliness, 
of both the captain and most of the pas- 
sengers, who regarded missionaries in general 
with the prejudice that was then felt towards 
them by the governing powers of India. But 
nothing daunted, they committed their way 
unto God, and stirred each other up to fresh 
devotion to his service. 

Scarcely had they been a month in Bom- 
bay when they left for the seclusion of 
Bankote, and then Hurnee, that with the aid 
of brethren, inthe midst of the country people, 
they might thoroughly learn the prevalent ver- 
nacular Marathee to begin with. So rapidly, 
too, did Dr. Wilson progress that, as he re- 
ported to the Directors in Scotland, at the 
end of the first year he began to hold con- 
sultations with Hindoos, and was able to 
preach his first sermon. With.a view to 
rendering more efficient help to the colony of 
Jews in Bombay, known as Beni Israel, as well 
as for other more general reasons, he re- 
sumed the study of Hebrew under the 





guidance of a resident rabbi, and wrote for 
them at a very early period.a Hebrew and 
Marathee grammar. 

He then set to work to master the Goo- 
jaratee, Hindostanee, Persian,and Portuguese 
languages, the lastmentioned for the sake of a 
large number of half-caste descendants of the 
predecessors of the British possessors of the 
island on which Bombayisbuilt. Sanscrit occu- 
pied hisattention from the very first, along with 
Marathee, so that he was soon able to confute 
the Brahmans out of their own sacred books. 
He embraced also within the range of his 
studies the more obscure dialects of the older 
Hindoo tongues, in which the authoritative 
Scriptures of sects like the Sikhs and the 
Vaishnavas were written. Gradually, too, 
he attacked the Arabic and the Zend lan- 
guages, besides acquiring perfect familiarity 
with even various provincial dialects of the 
vernaculars above mentioned. As a consider- 
able part of this work was accomplished 


during the first few years we may well, with his | 
biographer, characterize his energy as “tre- | 


mendous,” and cannot be surprised to learn 


that his health began to suffer from the pro- | 


longed and ceaseless exertions. 








One of the best things done by him was | 
the establishment, in 1829, of a magazine || 
entitled Oriental Christian Spectator, designed | 
to be the organ of missionary and especially | 


educational work. 
years, it rendered excellent service, and 
forms an invaluable record of the progress of 
all kinds made during that time in Western 
India and the adjoining countries. Many 
of the fruits of Dr. Wilson’s literary and 
other labours were published in it. 

Like his great contemporary, Dr. Duff, of 
Calcutta, Dr. Wilson set himself almost at 
once to establish schools and other educa- 
tional agencies of the kind. They differed, 
however, from each other in the relative 


Continued for thirty || 


importance attached to the English and the || 
vernaculars as the instrument of education; || 


for whilst the former at first used English 
exclusively for both boys and young men, the 
latter applied the native languages. In at 
least one important point, namely, in the 
effort to provide education for the female 


sex, Dr. Wilson was ahead of his friend— | 


herein being admirably aided by his excellent 
wife. Referring to his educational plans in a 
letter to Scotland, he says, “ With a view to 
suiting my labours to the ‘circumstances of 
the young, and in the hope of conciliating 
their parents and introducing the gospel 
into their private -circles, I purpose opening 
two schools for the Hindoos, besides one for 
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the Portuguese.” During the very first year | tangible success. He had the joy of bring- 
upwards of four hundred pupils were in | ing many, both English and natives, into the 
attendance. The history of the movement | liberty of Christ. Even as early as 1831, he 
thus started forms one of the most interesting | was able to form a purely native Church, con- 
features of Dr. Wilson’s life, and had we | sisting of eight members besides himself and 
space, we should like to tell the story of its | his wife, namely, six Hindoos, one African, 
struggles; of the opposition met with from | and one Roman Catholic of Portuguese de- 
natives, and the coldness from some of the | scent. And it is interesting to learn that 
English ; of the eventual establishment of a | according to the latest statistics no fewer 
college; how the efforts put forth at last|than 1,071 converts had been made to 
secured the recognition of the authorities, | Christianity since the beginning of his mis- 
both for themselves and for their author; | sion, not altogether indeed, but yet very 
how as a consequence he himself was | largely, through his labours. 
honoured with a request to become an! Set controversial lectures were a strong 
official Government examiner and adviser in | point with him from a very early period of 
educational matters; how after declining | his work. He was strongly opposed indeed 
the honourable, lucrative, and easy post|to the mere denunciation of error and ex- 
offered to him, in the interest of his work as | posure of idolatry which once made up a 
a missionary, his advice was privately sought | considerable part of missionary preaching, 
and utilised; and how at last he became | for in his view the main function of the 
Member of the Senate, Voluntary Examiner | preacher was witness-bearing; but he also 
in five languages, including Sanscrit, Persian, | believed in, and, indeed, amply proved, the 
and Hebrew, and Vice-Chancellor of the | utility of regular controversy conducted ina 
University of Bombay. In 1877, we are told, | candid, gentle, loving spirit. In a letter home 
there were no fewer than fifty-six schools | in 1831 he writes, “I have felt it my duty to 
in existence, attended by an aggregate of | proceed somewhat out of the course of 
2,877 pupils and students. modern wnissionary procedure. The result 
But whilst thus carefully laying the foun- | of my efforts has more than realised my 
dations of missionary plans and machinery, | expectations, Matters I thought were going 
and well aware that for many a day his must | on too quietly. I could see little of that 
be a work of preparation, he never ceased to | which is spoken of in the Acts of the 
work for and expect baptized converts. He | Apostles as a ‘turning of the world upside 
never lost himself, as great organizers are apt | down.’ There was praying and teaching in 
to do, in his system; nor did he loftily and | schools, and preaching to some extent, es- 
vaguely look for a harvest from the seed he | pecially by our missionaries, but there was 
was hourly sowing, merely in the distant | no attempt to make a general impression on 
future. Dr. Duff, in his view, did wrong at | the whole population of a town or province. 
one time in “advocating the cause of his | I thought on the days of Paul, Luther, Knox, 
seminary in Calcutta, by disparaging the direct | and Calvin, and I began to see that they 
preaching of the gospel to the natives in their | were right. They announced with boldness, 
own languages by Europeans, and overlooking | publicly and privately, in the face of every 
female education.” What at the very outset | danger, in the midst of every difficulty, to 
he set forth as his 4/av, continued to the very | high and low, rich and poor, young and old, 
end of his life to be his practice. He says, “‘In | and I resolved by Divine grace to imitate 
endeavouring to bring before the natives the | them. I have consequently challenged 
gospel of salvation, I shall direct my chief | Hindoos, Parsees, and Mussulmans to the 
efforts to the work of personally declaring to | combat. The former I fight by the mouth 
them the truths of Scripture. I purpose to have | principally, the two latter by the pen. The 
a regular service at my own house in the | consternation of many of them I know to be 
mornings, with a view to the instruction of | great, and hundreds have heard the gospel in 
my domestics, and of such individuals as may | the place of tens. I have had in the idola- 
be induced to attend. I propose in the | trous Bombay, and the still more idolatrous 
afternoons to address the natives in the | Nasik, many hundreds for auditors. At pre- 
streets of the cities, and in the evenings after | sent I am waging war through the native 
the sun is set, to deliver prepared discourses | newspapers with the Parsees and Mussul- 
during three days of the week in such of the | mans. They are very indignant; some of 
native houses as I may be able to engage for | them had got up a petition praying Govern- 
the purpose.” Nor did these direct efforts, | ment to stop me, but this was in vain.” Dr. 
whether in Bombay or elsewhere, fail of | Wilson often showed great readiness and wit 
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| in the wivé voce less formal encounters which 
'he had with the natives. In a discussion 
| before the Gaikwar at Baroda, the following 
passage of arms occurred. Venirama, the 
| Gaikwar’s minister, maintained that God can 
| sin, and is the author of all sin:—“ Wa/son: 
Do not blaspheme the Self-existent. Véenz- 
rama: This is no blasphemy. If God is not 
the author of sin, pray who is the author of 
it? Wilson: The creatures of God are the 
authors of it. You must admit that God has 
givenalawto men. Venirama: I do admit 
this, and say that this law is good. Wilson: 
Now I make an appeal to his Highness. 
Will the great King first make laws for his 
subjects, then give them a disposition to 
break these laws, and last of all punish them 
for breaking them? Gaikwar (laughing 
heartily): Verily, I will do nothing of the 
kind. Iam always angry when my subjects 
break my laws.” On another occasion, when 
reasoning with the Jains of the Puntau 
Dhoondra, a sect one of whose religious 
duties is to keep out of the way of the wind 
lest it should blow insects into the mouth, 
and who are very conceited because of the 
tenderness towards life with which they 
credit themselves, he turned the tables on 
them in the following adroit manner :— 
‘How many lives are there in a pound of 
water?” asked he. “ Dhoondra: An infinite 
number. Wilson: How many are there in a 
bullock ? Dhoondra: One. Wilson: You 
| therefore kill thousands of lives, while the 
| Mussulman butcher, whom you condemn, 
| only kills one.” The MHindoos present 
| laughed, and the Dhoondras perforce joined 
| them. Some of the public discussions held 
between himself or native converts and Hin- 
doos, Parsees, and Mohammedans, both on 
platforms and through the Press, caused very 
great excitement, and even if conviction re- 
sulted in only few cases, must at all events 
have set men’s minds inquiring where inquiry 
' could not but have the effect of loosening 
the bonds of superstition. Out of these 
undertakings grew also various tracts, some 
of which were circulated far and wide, and 
exerted a profound influence both on general 
and individual opinion. One in particular, 
‘‘The Refutation of Mohammedanism,” was 
the means of converting Mohammedans to 
| Christianity and of shaking the faith of others 
| in their own system. From far Cochin and 
the South converts came convinced thereby. 
| In 1833, Dr. Wilson baptized the first Mo- 
| hammedan of Bombay, a fakeer or mendicant 
| devotee, whose secession from Islam _in- 
| éciatd his intolerant brethren; and this 


.which greatly encouraged and delighted him. 





example thus set was shortly afterwards fol- 
lowed by a learned Moolla, who during the | 
controversy had been the stoutest opposer of | 
Christ. 

During the years 1834 and 1835 Dr. Wilson 
was called upon to endure the two trials 
which constantly cast their shadow over the 
life of Europeans in India—to part from his 
children and to lose his wife. During his 
absence on a tour to Goa it was found neces- 
sary to send the eldest of their three remain- 
ing children—one had died, and another 
soon afterwards followed—Andrew, to Scot- 
land. Very pathetic are the references in 
the correspondence of husband and wife to 
the deaths and separation. But the heaviest 
blow was still to fall. After a visit to Surat 
which Mrs. Wilson paid with her husband in 
1834, she had been strongly urged to return 
to Scotland as the only means of saving her 
life. She wrote on the 31st of March toa 
friend :—‘ It seems worse than death to 
part from my husband, but, if I must indeed 
go, the Lord will give me strength for the 
hour of trial.” On the 8th of April she 
wrote to her boy at home :—“ The last letter 
that your dearest mamma will ever write to 
you,” and as she laid down the pen, ex- 
claimed, “ Now I am ready to die.” But 
not till the struggling spirit had cared for the 
Marathee girls also, for she ever spoke in the 
agony of dissolution to them: “ Anandie, 
Yeshu Christiavar phar priti theva:” “Oh, 
Anandie, I beseech you, greatly love Jesus 
Christ.” Dr. Wilson’s biographer says of 
her :—“ Margaret Wilson was the first, as 
with Ann Judson she was the greatest, of 
that band of women missionaries whom 
Great Britain and America have given. to 
India. To her more than to any other is 
due the rapid progress of female education 
in Bombay, not only in Christian schools, 
but in Parsee, Hindoo, and even Moham- 
medan families.” Her work was soon after 
taken up by her two sisters, who ably 
seconded Dr. Wilson’s efforts, and otherwise 
were a help and comfort to him till the death 
of the one and the marriage of the other. 

In 1836 the degree of D.D. was conferred 
upon him by his Alma Mater, the University 
of Edinburgh, in recognition of his eminent 
abilities and acquirements—a distinction 


An important feature in Dr. Wilson’s ac- 
tivity were the long tours he made throughout 
the Presidency of Bombay and the neigh- 
bouring districts—tours which not only gave 
him abundant opportunity of preaching the 
gospel alike to high and low, but were also 
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utilised by him for amassing the stores of 
knowledge touching the habits, custom, 
religion, morals, political and social con- 
dition, dialects, temples, antiquities of the 
people, with other matters, that made him an 
authority not only for travellers visiting Bom- 
bay, but even for the governmental officials. 
Several times during his journeys he was ex- 
posed to great danger—once from robbers, 
once from the kick cf a horse, a third time 
from a tiger, and the last from a cause so ex- 
ceptional that it is worthy of a more particular 
reference. “As Mr. Henderson (a fellow-mis- 
sionary) and I were engaged,” wrote Dr. Wil- 
son, “with a few friends and some of the pupils 
in making researches into the natural history 
and antiquities of the island of Salsette, we 
were attacked by an immense cloud of wild 
bees. Mr. Henderson, who was the first to be 
stung, soon sank on one of the jungle-roads 
in the hopeless attempt to guard himself from 
injury; and he had lain for about forty 
minutes in a state of almost total insensibility 

VIII. ns. 











before he was found by our friends and any 
relief could be extended to him. It was on 
my joining him from behind, when he first 
gave the alarm, that I came in contact with 
the thousands of infuriated insects. I sprang 
into a bush for shelter, but there I got no 
adequate covering from their onset. In my 
attempt to free myself from agony and en- 
tanglement I slid over a precipice, tearing 
both my clothes and body among the thorns 
in the rapid descent of about forty feet. From 
the number of bees which still encompassed 
me and multiplied upon me, and my inability 
to move from them, I had a pretty strong 
impression upon my mind that unless God 
Himself especially interposed on my behalf, 
all my wanderings and journeyings must then 
have terminated, though by the humblest 
agency. ‘That interposition I experienced. 
I had kept hold of a pillow with which I had 
gone to Mr. Henderson, and tearing it open 
on the bushes when I was unable to rise, I 
found within it, most unexpectedly, about a 
37 
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couple of square yards of blanket. In the 
circumstances, it was like a sheet sent down 
from heaven to cover my head ; and, partially 
protected by it, I lay till the bees left me. 
When, from the poison of the numerous 
stings which I had received, violent vomiting 
and other agitation came on, and my pulse 
failed and my heart fainted, a native, a 
Thakoor, one of the aboriginal sons of the 
forest, who had come up, pulled me into the 
_ shade and made a noise which was heard by 
| our friends. . . . . The illustration used by 
| the Psalmist, “They compassed me about like 
| bees,’ has now an intensity and appropriate- 
ness of meaning to me which I never before 
realised.” 

Allusions have already been made to Dr. 
Wilson’s philological attainments, but special 
notice is deserved by what he did for the 
Zand language and literature. This is the lan- 
guage in which the religious books of the 
Parsees, the so-called fire-worshippers of the 
East, are written. He was the first English 
scholar to master the original texts, as is 
allowed even by pure Orientalists—and we 
may add also the first missionary to educate 
and admit to the Christian Church converts 
| from the Zoroastrian faith. A lecture which 
_he delivered on the most authoritative work 
' acknowledged by the Parsees, namely, the 
| Vendidad, gave rise to a long controversy 
| and much discussion. The Parsees were on 

their part so confident of the strength of their 
| position that they challenged him and other 
| Christians to do their worst. One of them 
boastingly wrote, “ You cannot even dream 
of the conversion of a Parsee, because even a 
Parsee babe crying in the cradle confides 
firmly in the venerable Zartusht.” And yet 
some of Dr. Wilson’s best converts were from 
these same religionists; and one of them 
eventually became an able minister of Christ 
to his fellow-countrymen in India. Out of 
these Zand studies grew his greatest work, 
published in 1842, namely, “The Parsi Re 
ligion, as contained in the Zand Avasta and 
propounded and defended by the Zoroas- 
trians of India and Persia, Unfolded, Refuted, 
and Contrasted with Christianity”—a work 
which brought its author the highest honours 
of most of the learned societies of Europe, 
including our own Royal Society, and the 
warmest acknowledgments of the most emi- 
nent Orientalists. Many of the Parsees be- 
trayed great irritation at first, irritation which 
led to violence and legal proceedings when 
his arguments resulted in the conversion of 
young Parsees; but eventually they too were 
so far overcome by his unvarying candour, 














gentleness, and self-denying sincerity, that 
when he died none mourned his departure 
more sincerely than they. We have not space 
to speak of the various other learned investi- 
gations in which he engaged, and the able 
treatises which grew out of them. This is a 
side of his activity which would deserve a 
long chapter by itself. 

Two visits only did Dr. Wilson pay to 
Britain during his long career, the first in 
1842, the second in 1870. During the first 
visit he married for his second wife Miss 
Isabella Dennistoun,a lady who, till her death 
in 1867, proved a devoted wife and no less a 
self-sacrificing missionary than her husband, 
taking the lead both in the female schools, 
among the families of the native converts, and 
in general society. It was at the time of this 
first visit that the secession took place from 
the Scotch Kirk, which led to the establish- 
ment of the Free Church, and Dr. Wilson 
was at once compelled to choose between the 
two parties. Without a moment’s hesitation, 
we are told, he resolved to cast in his lot with 
the seceders, although it caused him no little 
pain to sever the ties which bound him to old 
friends in the Kirk, and involved, in a very 
important sense, making a fresh start in 
Bombay. The second visit was occasioned 
by his election to be Moderator of the Free 
Church General Assembly, a post whose 
duties he discharged to the great satisfaction 
of all who had at heart the interest of Christ’s 
work, whether at home or abroad. 

Two events which occurred towards the 
close of Dr. Wilson’s life were a source of the 
highest gratification to him, and an evidence 
that he had laboured to good purpose. The 
one was an address presented to him, along 
with a copy of the Hexapla, by the mem- 
bers of the native Church which he had him- 
self founded, and signed on their behalf by 
two ministers, one a Parsee, the other a 
Brahman. The other was, when at a large 
public meeting, a testimonial was presented 
to Kursundass Mooljee, “in public recogni- 
tion of his disinterested efforts to improve 
the state of Goojaratee society, and espe- 
cially of his courageous conduct, truthfulness, 
and singleness of purpose in the management 
of the Maharaj libel case,” and Dr. Wilson 
found himself allied with both Hindoos and 
Zoroastrians in the cause of morality and 
humanity. 

By way of further characterizing Dr. Wil- 
son, I cannot do better than here quote a few 
passages from a letter written by the Rev. 
Williamson Shoolbred, M.A., who accom- 
panied him on a tour to the northern dis- 
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tricts of the Presidency. ‘ We were thrown 
constantly together for upwards of five months. 
As Dr. Wilson moved among the é/i/e of the 
European society of Bombay, or was honoured 
in the brilliant receptions of native princes, 
or mingled among the crowds in the native 
| bazaars, or gathered the village peasantry 
| around him that he might tell them of a 
Saviour—in the house and by the way, in 








bright drawing-rooms and dingy bungalows, 
| in health and disease, I had abundant oppor- 
| tunities of observing and admiring the true 
| Christian gentleman and devoted missionary 
| of the Cross. . . . What struck me most in 
| him was the rare blending of deep scholarli- 
| ness and the utmost buoyancy, almost boy- 
| ishness of heart. On the literature, philology, 
| and ethnology of India he was a perfect mine 

of learning, and delighted to pour out his 

treasures in the most lavish way into the ear 
| of a sympathizing listener. . . . I remember 
| his winding up an interesting account of the 

geology of Elephanta by placing in my hand 
| what, but for its lightness, I should have 
| deemed a specimen of conglomerate rock, 

and then, after enjoying my puzzled look, 
| laughingly informing me that it was a pieee 

of Scotch plum-cake, as it appeared after the 
|long voyage to India. His devotion to 
| archaeological studies was very great. On 
| one occasion, when eager to visit the interior 

of a famous Hindoo temple, he was almost 
| foiled by the Brahman in charge insisting on 

his taking off his boots. He surmounted the 

difficulty, however, by getting the Brahman 
| to carry him through the temple on his back 
| for a consideration, and as he lingered longer 
| than his sacred ‘beast of burden’ bargained 
| for, and the bearer complained of his increas- 
_ing weight, he easily coaxed him into setting 
him down, boots and all, on the holy pave- 
| ment, and was then allowed unmolested to 
pursue his archzological inquiries to a close. 
.. » I must not forget to notice the admir- 
| able balance in Dr. Wilson’s character, which 
| ever kept him from sinking the missionary in 


ATURE is one great song—a poem set 

tomusic. The story of the earth is one 

of its stanzas—the opening passage which 
leads up to the story of the heavens. 
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the man of science, or in his omnivorous 
eagerness in the pursuit of knowledge from 
forgetting the still higher and nobler work of 
the Christian missionary—the enlightening 
and saving of heathen souls.” 

The end came at last—the end of one of 
the most honoured and useful lives ever 
spent by Englishmen in India. After his 
return to Bombay in 1871, chronic breath- 
lessness from weakness of heart set in. Not- 
withstanding his weakness, he persisted in 
undertaking a missionary tour, but was taken 
so ill that he had to be carried back to Bom- 
bay, from which time he was entirely confined 
to his room and chair. In the last letter 
written with his own hand he said, “‘In the 
goodness of my heavenly Father, I think I 
am a little better; but if you saw my difficulty 
of breathing you would pity me. Let that 
pity pass into petitions addressed to the 
throne of all grace.” Ready to die, he yet 
desired life, that he might finish, as he 
thought, the Master’s work. The day before 
his end he said to an American missionary, 
“T have perfect peace, and am content that 
the Lord should do what seems good to 
Him.” And then he talked of the advance 
of Christ’s kingdom in India, expressing an 
eager solicitude that during the Prince of 
Wales’s tour among its peoples and nobles / 
nothing might be done that should even seem 
to countenance false religions, or to depart 
from the Government’s attitude of simple 
toleration. He had lived for the freedom of 
truth; rejoicing in Him who alone has 
guaranteed that freedom, he departed. 

With the words of his biographer we 
heartily sympathize :—‘‘ While some may re- 
gret that the veteran of three-score and ten 
did not retire to the leisure and the influence 
to which his native country invited him, 
surely there was a dramatic completeness, a 
spiritual unity, in the death which he died 
in Bombay ;”—yes, a completeness and 
unity which we should oftener like to see 
realised. 


THE HEAVENS. 


“The heavens declare the glory of God and the firmament showeth His handiwork.”—Psaim xix. 1- 


I. 


In these days of early spring-time, when 
the refreshed earth is waking into new life ; 
when buds begin to swell and burst, and 
shed their hard brown scales and turn their 
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pink-tipped baby leaflets to the sun; when | ticles of air in front of them, which are in 


birds begin to sing their love-songs to their 
newly chosen mates ; in the midst of all this 
growing beauty let us pause awhile to view 
it with the intellectual, as well as with the 
physical eye. 

Above our heads, almost invisible, poises 
a lark, singing his “ profuse strains of unpre- 
meditated art.” The tuneful speck is half a 
mile above us, yet every note and trill falls 
clear and sweetly on the ear. The little 
vocal cords within his throat, which consti- 
tute his lyre, are scarce a third of an inch in 
length ; yet their vibration fills the air with 
melody. On every side for half a mile his 
song is heard, and thus he fills a sphere of 
air a mile in diameter with music. Music, 
and indeed all sound, is the effect produced 
upon our ears by vibrations or tremors of a 
certain frequency. Hence every particle of 
air in the mile-wide sphere is pulsating in 
unison with the lark’s small vocal cords. A 
cubic foot of air at this time of the year 
weighs about four hundred grains, and the 
number of cubic feet which are taking up the 
song amount to tens of thousands of millions. 
If we weigh that air the result is even more 
astounding, for we find our full-throated 
warbler has set quivering nearly two millions 
of tons. 

The vastness of this result deserves a little 
thought, for although we are in the daily 
habit of speaking of “ millions,” but few have 
ever grasped the immensity of the idea. If 
a person attempted to count two millions, 
working twelve hours a day at the rate 
of sixty per minute, it would take more than 
a month to complete the task. Or, to use 
another illustration, suppose the quantity of 
air set vibrating by the lark to be represented 
by tons of coal, to be conveyed by a train in 
trucks carrying ten tons each, such a train 
would reach right across Europe, from the 
north of Norway to the south of Greece, and 
back again! 

How, it may be asked, is this stupendous 
result brought about by such apparently 
inadequate means? The answer is a simple 
one, and gives us the key to the whole of the 
workings of nature. 

The air, like all other material to which 
the name of matter is given, consists of very 
minute particles, which are elastic. When 


the vocal cords in the throat of the lark are 
set vibrating like harp-strings, the particles of 
air in contact therewith are violently driven 
forward, and by their elasticity spring back 
again to their original position. During their 
forward motion they impinge upon the par- 








consequence similarly driven forward, and in 
like manner recover themselves by virtue of 
their elasticity. This process is continued ; 
each particle driving its neighbour forward, 
and then returning to its former station. It 
thus appears that, while every particle of air 
swings to and fro over a very small space, 
the pulsation or vibration is carried onwards 
and outwards in every direction. Finally, 
the throbbing particles reach our ear, and, 
impinging upon a beautiful apparatus therein, 
yield up their motion, which is carried on to 


the brain, where it produces the sensation of || 


sound. 

When these pulsations are regular they 
give rise to a musical note; when they are 
irregular they produce noise. Noise is the 
prose, notes are the poetry of sound; music 
and poetry are rythmic, noise and prose are 
irregular. 

Vibrations must be of a certain frequency 
to produce sound; and they are inaudible, 
on the other hand, if their rapidity exceeds a 
certain limit. If the throes are slower than 
sixteen vibrations per second, or faster than 
thirty-eight thousand, no sound is produced ; 
the vibrations exist, but our ears are not 
attuned to them ; we are deaf to their influ- 
ence. The limits of audibility vary with dif- 
ferent persons, and many are insensible to 
the squeak of the bat, the chirrup of the 
cricket, the humming of the gnat, and even 
to the twitter of the sparrow. 

Our study of the lark’s song has taught us 
that, though his little throat can set trembling 
huge volumes of air, his notes come to us by 
vibrations, and not by the transferrence of 
air from him to us. Air, in scientific language, 
is the medium through which the sound-pro- 
ducing waves are propagated. When, there- 
fore, we hear a sound we are certain of two 
things ; first, that matter intervenes between us 
and the source of sound, and secondly, that 
the matter is in a state of vibration. It is 





equally clear that vibrations cannot take || 


place without some elastic material being | 
present. 

This simple deduction brings us to the 
threshold of some of the deepest mysteries 
of nature. The sun is so distant from us 
that an express train would be more than one 
hundred and seventy years in reaching him ; 
yet from him we receive light and heat, and 
by him we are influenced in many ways. 
How then do that light and heat stream 
through space to us? In order to answer 
this question we must first inquire into the 
nature of these gifts. Accurate, continued, 
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and infinitely varied experiment and thought 

| have proved that both light and heat are 
/as much the effect of vibrations as sound is 
| known to be. 

Yet in those solitudes of space what me- 
dium can there be to transmit the undula- 
tions? We are apt to look upon air as 
being so attenuated and mobile as to offer 
but the slightest resistance to bodies travelling 
through it. 


air, it would still oppose in a most serious 
degree the motions of the comets ; for some, 


at least, of these bodies which complete their | 


journey with unerring certainty, though many 
thousands of miles in diameter, can weigh, at 
most, but a few pounds. 

In order to explain this difficulty, philoso- 
phers have supposed that space is filled with 
an exceedingly rarefied, invisible medium, to 


which the name of ether has been given. | 


No eye has seen this subtle something, no 
chemical analysis has detected it, no balance 
has weighed it, yet on the theory of its ex- 


istence so many phenomena are explicable | 


that otherwise would remain profound mys- 


teries, that the existence of ether is considered | 


a proven fact by most men of science. At 
any rate we are certain that something per- | 
vades space which by its undulations produces | 
light. 


This leads us to a grander view of the | 


universe than the common idea of isolation 
in empty space, for it assures us that creation 
is one indivisible whole—that there is no | 
emptiness. The mild star-beams wing their | 
way through the mysterious ether, and by | 
that very act show us that they, like our 
earth, its central sun and companion planets, 
are members of one stupendous system, whose 
bond of union is the ether. Thus from the 
lesson of the skylark’s song we have learned 
the great mystery of nature—matter and 
motion. 

Just as the ethereal medium is full of the | 
undulations which produce light, so every 
particle of matter is in motion with the vibra- | 
tions which produce heat. Nothing is so 
cold that it could not be colder still ; nothing, 
therefore, is devoid of heat. 
of matter on earth, and every atom in the 
starry host above us, isin motion. The swing 
of the atoms is almost inconceivably small, 
but is not immeasurable. There is neither 
empty void nor absolute repose in nature; 
it is full, it is pregnant with motion, and that 
motion is its life. Just as we have shown 
that certain sounds are inaudible to some 
ears—that there is an infinity of silent music 


But if space were filled with | 
matter thousands of times more rarefied than | 


Every particle | 


| around us, so there is an infinity of motion 
| in all matter to which, as a rule, we are deaf. 
Poets have grasped this idea of silent music, 
and our greatest singer has tenderly ex- 


pressed it :— 
* Soft stillness and the night 
3ecome the touches of sweet harmony. 
Look how the floor of heaven 

Is thick inlaid with patines of bright gold: 
There’s not the smallest orb which thou behold’st 
But in his motion like an angel sings, 
Still quiring to the young-eyed cherubims ; 
Such harmony is in immortal souls ; 
But whilst this muddy vesture of decay 
Doth grossly close it in, we cannot hear it.” 


The muddy vesture of decay is partly rent 
by reverential scientific thought ; and it is in 
the contemplation of these things that science 
yields its truest solace. Jessica, listening to 
| Lorenzo beneath the stars, bathed in Italian 
| moonlight, lulled by distant strains, speaks 

from the fulness of her heart, and says, “ I am 

never merry when I hear sweet music.” 

There is a time to sing, there is a time to 
| muse ; there is healthy recreation in the one, 
there is calm solace in the other. 

The stars which stirred Lorenzo to such a 
pitch of feeling are telling their story to us. 
Lorenzo was as a deaf poet gazing upon a 
lark, whose music he longed to hear, but 
| could not. Science has come to his aid, and 
| healed that deafness, and once again we find 

nature speaking to us in undulation, which is 
| music. 

Light and heat as they stream to us from 
the sun and stars are different expressions of 
| the same voice ; they are two effects of the 

| same cause, that cause is ethereal undulations. 
1A body to emit heat must itself be hot, but 
| it may be hot and dark, or hot and bright. 
| When its particles are swinging so rapidly 
that some of the undulations which it gives 
| rise to are not less than a two-hundred-and- 
| sixty-millionth of an inch in width, the body 
begins to glow with a dull red heat. As the 
| temperature rises, that is to say, as the atomic 
| vibration grows more vigorous, the red be- 
| comes brighter and yellower, and finally ap- 
| pears quite white. 

It is easy to understand that the particles, 
| say of a piece of iron, are so closely compacted 
| that when they begin to swing rapidly their 
motion is constrained. Hence, while the 
| glowing iron is giving rise to short, quick, 

light-producing undulations, it is at the same 
| time sending forth slower, shorter waves, 
| which, as they only influence us as heat, we 
may call invisible. This actually happens, 
and a glowing body is emitting waves of all 
degrees of quickness and breadth within 

certain limits, just as the great ocean billows 
are fluted with waves and fretted with ripples. 
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The ether, we must now remind you, fills 
not only space, but matter also, occupying 
the interstices between the atoms; but the 
arrangement of the atoms exercises a great 
influence upon the ethereal vibrations. Cer- 
tain materials act differently upon different 
undulations. Thus, pure glass allows most 
of the light-giving waves to pass through it, 
but stops off most of the slower, longer heat- 
waves ; rock-salt allows both the light and 
heat-producing rays to traverse it almost un- 
impeded. 

In order to study the various properties of 
the waves it is expedient that we separate 
them, and this is readily accomplished by a 
simple mechanical contrivance. The light to 
be examined is made to pass through a 
narrow slit into a dark chamber, where it is 
received upon one or more wedge-shaped 
pieces of glass (or other suitable material), 





y 


id 





Fig. 1. 


through which it passes. (Fig. 1.) In its 
progress through this glass the direction of 
|| the waves is changed, and the amount of dis- 
placement depends upon the length of the 
waves, the slower, longer waves being least 
influenced. It is plain, then, that by the use 
of prisms (as these glass triangles are called) 
we can, as it were, fray out the various un- 
dulations and examine them at our leisure. 

If it be sunlight, or other bright light, thus 
examined, the result is a beautiful rainbow- 
tinted band called a spectrum. The instru- 
ment used to examine spectra is called a 
spectroscope, and consists of a convenient 
arrangement of slit and prism. (Fig. 2.) The 
glass pendants of lustres and chandeliers are 
familiar examples of prisms, and the brilliant 
play of colour they produce is due to the for- 
mation of spectra. In like manner the colour 
flashes of cut diamonds are due to the same 


| red, orange, yellow, 





cause, namely the fraying out of the light into 








its component waves. From these experi- 
ments we learn that white light is generally | 
the effect upon our eyes of waves of different | 
colours. In the rainbow the same pheno-| 
menon is repeated, the light being frayed out 
by the raindrops. The colours of the ordi- | 
nary spectrum of white light are in order, | 


| 





Fig. 2. 


green, blue, indigo, violet. 
(Fig. 3.) Of these the red waves are longest, 
the violet shortest. 


We must clearly understand what these | 


coloured lights indicate. In our illustration 
of the heated iron we saw that the iron was 
heated to a high degree before it began to 
glow. In other words, up to a certain point 
the vibrations affected us as heat, but not as 
light. When that point is passed the vibra- | 
tions influence us as light as well as heat. | 
When the vibrations are too short to produce 





violet light they again cease to be visible, but | 


their presence and properties can be readily 
studied. It thus appears that there is a 
limit of visibility in the ethereal undulations, 
just as there is of audibility in the aerial un-| 
dulations. 


ciate about eleven octaves of sound, the 


But whereas the ear can appre-| 


| 
| 





eye can only distinguish one octave of light. 


The ear and the eye are attuned to certain, 
ranges of undulations, and just as we have! 
seen that the air is full of silent music, so) 
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creation is full of what we may term invisible 
light. 

Before we turn our knowledge of ethereal 
undulations to the interpretation of the mes- 
sage of the stars, it will be well first to grasp 
what is really happening when we look upon 
glowing matter, a piece of red-hot iron for ex- 
ample. The vibrating atoms move at first too 
slowly to impress our sense of sight, but the 
existence of motion is indicated by the ther- 
mometer. As the temperature rises, that is, 
as the particles swing faster, the mercury 
ascends in the tube. Before the iron begins 
to glow the thermometer must be abandoned, 


| Spectrum. 





for the temperature is already above that of | 
boiling mercury. The wire just wes sed 
visible at a temperature between four and five 

times greater than that of boiling water, and | | 
glows with a faint red heat. | ¢ 

If we possessed means of rendering visible | 
the actual vibrations of the particles, and of | 
observing their velocity, we should see the 
solid atoms dancing to and fro at the rate of | 
about four hundred and fifty billions of times | 
(450,000,000,000) in a single second, and 
ethereal waves rolling away from them, whose 
lengths from crest tocrest were only 00000266 | 
of an inch. These waves travel so rapidly 
that four hundred and fifty billions of them 
would pass a given point in a second, and 
by the time the last was counted the first | 
would be one hundred and eighty-five thou- 
sand miles away. When, therefore, we see 
a luminous body emitting a red light, we 
know that its atoms are moving at a rate 
incomparably greater than that of an express 
train, and that four hundred and fifty billions 
of waves enter our eye in a single second. 

If now the iron be vapourised, the bril- 
liant rainbow, known as a continuous spec- 
trum, vanishes instantly, and in its place we 
get a number of fine bright lines, mostly 
green. This shows us that when the par- 
ticles of iron are free to move almost uncon- 
strainedly among each other, as they are in 
the gaseous state, they no longer vibrate in 
all degrees of frequency, but swing in certain 
definite times. The important point we 
desire to emphasize is this, ‘hat iron vapour, 
and only iron vapour, will vibrate in these 


| times, and give rise to this particular line 


If, therefore, we examine the light 
of any glowing body and find only these par- 
ticular lines, we may be quite sure that the 
glowing matter is iron, and nothing else. 

In like manner every element has its own 
particular line spectrum, and in these ex- 
quisite phenomena we have the most delicate 
means of determining the composition of 
various materials. So delicate is this spec- 
troscopic test that a two-hundred-millionth of 
a grain of sodium (the metal in common salt) 
can be detected with unerring certainty. 

Besides these two spectra—continuous and 
bright line—there are other varieties, the 
most important of which are continuous but 
crossed with dark lines, and continuous 
crossed with bright lines. Without entering 
into details, we may say that a glowing solid 
or liquid gives a continuous spectrum; a glow- 
ing gas or vapour gives a spectrum of bright 
lines ; a glowing solid or liquid shining through 
a glowing gas of lower temperature gives a 
continuous spectrum crossed by dark lines, 
and a glowing solid or liquid shining through 
a glowing gas of higher temperature gives a 
continuous spectrum crossed by bright lines. 
These simple relations must be clearly under- 


stood and remembered, for upon them de- 
| pend some of the most astounding results of 


modern research. ‘These discoveries we shall 
enter upon in our next paper. 

Let us now gather up the threads of this 
complex story that has grown out of the song 
ofa lark. The little warbler sets in vibration 
huge volumes of air, and this leads us to the 
conclusion that wherever vibration exists there 
can be no emptiness. Light and heat are 
the effects of vibration, therefore the bound- 
less regions of space are full of something, 
which we have agreed to call ether. All 
bodies are more or less hot. Heat is motion, 
Hence in nature there is neither vacancy nor 
rest. The greater part of the motion is 
rhythmic, and hence creation is full of music, 
only a small portion of which we are able to 
appreciate by the exercise of our ordinary 
senses. But by certain skilful appliances 
our senses are quickened to the beauties 
around us, and there begins to dawn upon us 
a sense of the majesty of nature, and of the 
harmony that subsists throughout all creation. 
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WATERING THE HILLS. 


“He watereth the hills from His Chambers.’’—Ps. civ. 13. 


H, the rippling and the foaming, 
Failing not from dawn till gloaming, 

Where the rapids are descending, as for ages they have done ; 

On each downward platform taking 

Just a moment’s rest, then breaking 
Into sweet enchanting laughter at the gleeful triumph won ; 

All the latent echoes waking 

With the fun ! 


Sweeping from their rocky portal, 
Robed at once in light immortal, 
Bringing infinite revealings from the silences profound ; 
How the little eddies whiten, 
And the longer reaches brighten, 
As the showers of brilliant dewdrops on their silvery slopes rebound ; 
Falling into gems that lighten 
All around. 


When the sunbeams come unbidden 
To behold the marvel hidden, 
All the waters take them captive, to adorn their raiment white ; 
But the rainbow tells the wonder, 
Of the radiance lying under, 
And the sun in regal beauty stoops to claim his own by right, 
Till the ripples fall asunder— 
Lost in light ! 


On the brink the mosses glisten, 
And the grasses stoop to listen 
To the never-ending music of the waters flashing by ; 
Overhead the elm-trees stately, 
In their hearts rejoicing greatly 
At the springs of welcome coolness that beneath their stronghols lie, 
Spread their myriad leaves sedately 
To the sky. 


When at night the stars assemble, 
In the far blue heavens, and tremble 
At thei: own reflected splendour, on the torrent borne away, 
Then the laughing waves discover 
How the moon—earth’s timid lover— 
Watches for the perfect mirror they have broken in their play ; 
Watches—with the stars above her— 
Till the day. 


Through all seasons’ varied phases, 
Still the waters speak their praises 
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Of the Power 
that sweeps 
them onward, 
in their ful 
ness to the 
deep ; 

All their rush 
and tumult 
guiding, 

For each drop 
a path divid- 
ing, 

Till in far- off 
breadths of 
ocean, each 
its destined 
place shall 
keep ; 
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PARIS AND 


By PrRoressor W.:G. 


FIRST 


ARIS is a word which one can hardly 
pronounce without lingering over it. 

To look on Paris in fine weather is to become 
conscious of an exhilarating influence, a buoy- 





The Invalides. 


ancy of the animal spirits, an unusually 
pleased and franquil state, at least of bodily 
sensation. Of course, most places look best 
in sunny weather, though there are some, not 


weather seems to suit them better than bright. 
But Paris is certainly not one of these. On 
no place does gloomy weather sit so incon- 
gruously. No city seems to depend more 
on sunshine to bring out its characteristic 
features. 
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far from home, so gloomy of aspect that dull | 


Not merely the great dome of the | 


THE GOSPEL. 
BLAIKIE, D.D., LL.D. 
PAPER. 


Invalides, the figure of Liberty on the July 
Column, and the minarets of the Russian 
church, demand the sunshine to kindle their 
golden flashes; but the great edifices with 
their elaborate sculptures ; the parks 
and gardens, contrived to give effect 
to light and shadow; the long avenues 
of stately buildings, lessening in the 
remote distance, yet clear and bright | 
as if they were. close at hand; the 
broad river, dimpled all over with 
silvery smiles—all. show how Paris 
depends on the. sunshine. Seen in 
such weather, the city photographs it- 
self on the mind. It is the idea of 
Paris which becomes fixed in the 
memory, albeit we may not have been 
without experience of leaden skies and 
watery streets, But we seldom think 
of these when we think of Paris. In 
our imagination it is always bright. 
Even by night it is an illuminated city. 
‘The street lamps and the shop win- 
dows, the festoons of red and’green on 
the cafés in the Champs-Elysées, the 
flaming gas decorations of the theatres 
and music halls, show that when Paris 
cannot have the sunlight, it seizes 
eagerly the brightest substitute. The 
electric light at the Are de Triomphe 
and other places excites the thought 
how magnificent.it would be if all the 
city were lighted after that fashion, and 
tempts us to predict that ere long this 
will .be achieved, and night will. be 
»« turned to day. 

Looking more closely, we observe 
with what care everything.has been 
constructed and arranged to please the 
eye. Eye-sores must be the abomina- 
tion of the authorities, for ‘they are 
seldom or never to be seen. All is 

harmony, proportion, grace; and the eye is 
perpetually regaled with some new beauty. 
Statues half hid in leafy groves, fountains 
tossing strings of diamonds in’graceful curves 
to the sun, columns rearing their slender 
shafts to giddy heights, palaces with a more 
than royal richness of decoration, churches 
by their solemn piles making the gaiety 
around them look brighter by contrast, pre- 
sent themselves in endless succession. ‘Tra- 
versing the great thoroughfares, we wonder || 
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where the poverty and filth of the great city 
are to be founc. If anything wearies the 
eye, it is the perpetual succession of these 
elaborately regular avenues and boulevards 
that are so fast displacing the older and less 
formal streets. Sometimes one is glad to get 
away to such a quarter as that of the Univer- 


of the days of Robert Sorbon. If we survey 
the interiors of the public buildings, the 
Louvre, the Luxembourg, or (as it happened 
last year) the Great Exhibition, we get new 
evidence how thoroughly Paris understands 
the art of pleasing the eye; and not the eye 
only, but the other senses too. Everything 
is studied, and studied successfully. It is at 
Paris, of all places in the world, that those 
who can afford the cost will most readily 
find all that can give them outward pleasure. 
Certainly if such pleasure were equivalent to 
happiness, Paris would be Paradise, and the 
heart would find nothing more to desire. 
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The Russian Church. 


But one soon feels that it is but a very 
small part of one’s nature that is ministered 





sity, to look for any faint traces yet lingering | 





to by all this attention to the lust of the eye 


| and the other bodily senses. We seem to be 
treated as mere creatures of sense, and the 
deeper part of our nature gets little or no 
recognition. Everything in the outward as- 
| pect of Paris seems to say, Enjoy yourself ; 
enjoy yourself as freely and readily as pos- 
sible, and without regard to future conse- 
quences. Delight your eye with beauty of 
form and colour; and if your notions of 
| propriety are somewhat shocked by undraped 
statues and pictures, or if you are made more 
familiar than you think becoming in a Chris- 
tian country with Venus and Apollo, with} 
Andromeda, or Daphne, or even Phryne, put 
all that down to prejudice, and consider that 
before such wonderful beauty the questions 
you have hinted at are not for a moment to 
be entertained. You pass along the Champs- 
Elysées on a Sunday afternoon: you hear in 
a. dozen places the csack of Punch’s stick 
against poor Judy’s bones; you see the 
merry-go-rounds in full swing; you behold 
an unbroken stream of carriages and 
cabs in full chase for the Bois de 
Boulogne; and you know that in the 
evening a hundred theatres and pub- 
lic exhibitions of amusement will be 
displaying their utmost attractions, 
while cafés without number will be 
entertaining their hosts of visitors, 
and the song and the jest and the 
shout of merriment will resound on 
every side. This does not look as 
if Paris took much trouble, on the 
day that commemorates our Lord’s 
resurrection, to carry out the line of 
thought and feeling suitable to so 
glorious an event. Nor does the 
literature commonly displayed in 
bookshops and journal-marts, nor 
the art sketches in the print-shops 
and photograph establishments, do 
much to remind you of your deeper 
nature. At the numberless kiosks, 
nothing more solid than the penny 
or halfpenny journals seems to go 
off; and though there are bookshops 
and books of the highest class, they 
are confined to a very few localities, 
and the rest of the city seems aban- 
doned to what is frivolous and sensa- 
tional. We certainly do not think of 
Paris with unkindly feelings, and yet, 
even on an outside view of it, the 
thought w// lay hold of us, how 
little of God is here! It seems as 
if it were more difficult in Paris than else- 
where to remember God, to think of life in 
its more solemn aspects, to realise to one’s 
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self the immortality of every human being 
one sees, even to feel tenderly for the people | 
as those who doubtless have their share of | 





in the Bois de Boulogne. 


life’s troubles and sorrows, and whose surface- | 
gaiety, as in so many similar instances, only | 
disguises the hunger of unsatisfied hearts. 
How slight the impulse towards higher things 
which the genius loci gives! We have some- 
times caught ourselves moralising on the 
india-rubber balloons, with string attached, 
which purchasers at the Louvre bear away 
from that great emporium, and carry home a 
few feet above their heads. Or we have 
taken for our symbol the great captive bal- 
loon at the Tuileries, in whose car you may 
soar upwards above all the roar of the city— 
exactly the length of the rope. Any upward 
impulse is limited indeed ; for the mass of 
people a yard or two, and for the upper ten 
a few hundred yards at farthest, above the 
surface of the earth! This is Paris. Who 
would seek to go higher? Who would soar 
to heaven? Who would regulate his life by 
regard to the future and the eternal? If we 
may judge from the outward look of things, 





it is not in Paris that such persons abound. 
And if we penetrate below the surface, and 
go to the hidden or the half-hidden depths, 
our surmise is sure enough to be confirmed. 

Yet we must not fall into the very com- 
mon mistake of regarding the Parisians as 
mere butterflies, mere creatures of gaiety and 





pleasure. Undoubtedly this element comes 
much to the surface, and gives to the town 
its most characteristic feature. But there is 
a vast deal of hard work done in 
Paris; it is a beehive, with thou- 
sands upon thousands of plodding, 
industrious, laborious people. There 
are very many of them, no doubt, 
who have learned to work when 
they work, and to play when they 
play. The moments of play are 
allowed freely to swallow up the 
fruit of the hours of toil. But we 
believe that there is also in Paris, 
among many of the working class, 
great frugality, a habit of living 
upon little, and a steady application 
of the energies to improve their 
means. The aim may not be a much 
more noble one than that of those 
who live to amuse themselves. It 
may be not a whit less of the earth, 
earthy. But it shows a capacity for 
self-control and steady-going habits, 
which, by God’s grace, may yet be 
turned to good account. Only let 
a higher aim be supplied, these 
habits of plodding application will 
become invaluable. In Paris the 
hours of labour, especially in shops, 
are often much longer than they are among 
us. We do not call this an advantage, but 
the reverse ; but it shows the capacity of the 
people. There are directions in which they 
are capable of keeping their energies on the 
stretch for a long time together, and if such 
a people should come under the power of 
the Spirit of God, who can tell the valuable 
service they might render to His cause? 

We have spoken of Paris as it presents 
itself at this day to the eye. But Paris is 
pre-eminently a historical city, with a history 
stretching over a period of well-nigh two 
thousand years. It carries us back to the 
days of Julius Cesar, when the Parisii, one of 
the many tribes of Gaul, inhabited the city, or 
perhaps we should say the village, of Lutetia, 
on the little island of La Cité, where Notre- 
Dame and the Palais de Justice now stand. 
The change from Lutetia on La Cité to Paris 
stretching for miles upon miles around is even 
greater than the change from the Rome of 
Romulus to the Rome of Humbert I. And 


| what a vast number of remarkable events, 


civil and religious, and what a still larger 
number of remarkable men, have been con- 
nected with the place during the intervening 
time. It is interesting to place ourselves on 
one of the commanding heights and look at 
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this quarter and at that, recalling some of | and other great preachers held multitudes 
the events that history connects with them. | entranced, and spoke to the king and court 
There is the height of Montmartre, famed | of their conquests and their glories, their 
greatness and their fame, every- 
thing except their sins and abound- 


recent times, Lacordaire, Hya- 
cinthe, and others have held their 
conferences, and made such bril- 
liant impressions, but effected so 
little change. That other height 
is Belleville, head-quarters of the 
Communists in recent days, where 
tragedies were enacted and retalia- 
tions inflicted that make your flesh 
creep; at the side of that church 
sixty priests were shot one morn- 
ing, avenged, with others, when 
order was restored, by the death 
and banishment of tens of thou- 
sands of Communist owvriers, 
whereby the quarter became so 
desolate and miserable as to 
attract to it the good Miss De 
Broen and the good Mr. McAll, 
on whose labours of faith and love 
so great a blessing has come. Who 
can look on the Place de la Bastille 
without recalling the dreadful pri- 
son where so many a life—often 
an innocent life—was dragged out 
in misery? Or the Palais-Royal 
and its neighbourhood, without 
remembering the dreadful orgies 
of Robespierre and his comrades ? 
With the Louvre and the Tuileries 
we associate the greatest kings and 
emperors, and very often their 
glories and their humiliations go 
together. Here the three dynasties 
of Bourbon, Orleans, and Bona- 
parte have left memories alike of 
in military conflicts and struggles not a few, | their elevation and their fall. The common 
where, according to tradition, St. Denis and | simile is applicable to more than one of 
his brethren, the first to preach Christianity | them—they went up like a rocket, and 
at Paris, suffered martyrdom in the third | came down like its stick. Great and beau- 
century. The name, Mons Martyrum (Moun- | tiful though Paris is, its very grandeur is a 
tain of the Martyrs), perpetuates the tra- | kind of mocking commentary on the careers 
dition. Now, in the name of the religion | of the men who created it. Often their 
which was then persecuted, they are build- | humiliation preceded their death. And even 
ing on it a magnificent church to the “Sacred | when they died in peace and at home, how 
Heart ”—a superstitious idea which seems | little did they leave behind to exalt their 
to show that the authors of the project are | name in any true sense! They furnish no ex- 
about as ignorant of true Christianity as/| ception to the doings of that levelling power 
the men of the third century who killed its | which Sir Walter Raleigh so well apostro- 
early missionaries. Yonder is Notre-Dame, | phised, “O eloquent, just, and mighty Death ! 
where so many a Te Deum has been chanted,| whom none could advise, thou hast per- 
often for very doubtful mercies; where, in the | suaded; what none hath dared, thou hast done; 
golden days of the French pulpit, Bourdaloue | and whom all the world has flattered, thou 





Notre-Dame. 


ing iniquities; where, in more| 
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alone hast cast down and despised. Thou hast | 
drawn together all the far-stretched great- 
ness, all the pride, cruelty, and ambition 
of man, and covered it all over with these 
two narrow words, Hic jacet /” 

There are not many bright memories of 
the gospel in Paris, but there are some. The 
progress of the glad news in the days of the 
| Reformation was alike interesting and re- 
markable. The Reformed cause had many 
warm adherents among the highest classes, 
| but from the ruling powers it seldom received 
anything but bitter opposition. It was not a 
| political movement, but somehow it was held 
to be hostile to the authority of kings. It 
| gave that remarkable evidence, which was 
| given in so many other places and countries, 
| of the presence of a Divine power moving the 
heart with an irresistible influence. There 
was a catching power in the gospel ; it spread 
| like fire, laying hold of this one and the other 
| as they came within its reach, and impressing 
| them so powerfully, that the efforts of Church 
and State were alike unable to shake their 
| convictions. In the history of the Reforma- 
| tion in many countries nothing was more 

| striking than this catching power, not unlike 
| what has been witnessed in the better class 
of revival movements. An old historian of 
_the French Reformation says, speaking of 





|the Reformed Church was held, 
“The holy word of God is duly, 
truly, and powerfully preached in 
| churches and fields, in ships and 
houses, in vaults and cellars, i in all 
| places where the gospel ministers 
| can have admission and conveni- 
/ency, and with singular success. 
| Multitudes are convinced and con- 
| verted, established and _ edified. 
Christ rideth out upon the white 
horse of the ministry, with the 
|sword and bow of the gospel 
| preached, conquering and to con- 
‘quer. His enemies fall under him, 
‘and submit themselves unto Him. 
| Oh the unparalleled success of the 
| plain and zealous sermons of the 
|first Reformers! Multitudes flock 
‘in like doves into the windows of 
God’s ark. As innumerable drops 
‘of dew fall from the womb of the 
morning, so hath the Lord Christ 
the dew of His youth. The Popish 
churches are drained, the Protestant tem- 
ples are filled. The ‘priests complain that 
their altars are neglected ; their masses are 
| now indeed solitary. Dagon cannot stand 








the time (1569) when the first Synod of | 
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before God’s ark. Children and persons 
of riper years are catechized in the rudiments 
and principles of Christian religion, and can 
give a comfortable account of their faith, a 
reason of that hope that is in them. By this 
ordinance do their pious pastors prepare 
them for communion with the Lord at His 
holy table. Here they communicate in both 
kinds, according to the primitive institution 
of the sacrament, by Jesus Christ himself.” 
The same writer gives an interesting de- 
scription of the popularity of the psalm- 
singing which Calvin, with the aid of the 
once fashionable poet Marot and others, had 
introduced in the Reformed Churches. It 
is to be noted that singing in worship by the 
people had been unknown before. “ This 
ordinance charmed the ears, hearts, and affec- 
tions of court and city, town and country. 
The psalms were sung in the Louvre, as well 
as in the Prés des Clerks, by the ladies, 
princes, yea, by Henry II. himself. This 
one ordinance alone contributed mightily to 
the downfall of Popery and the propagation 
of the gospel. It took so much with the 
genius of the nation, that all ranks and de- 
grees of men practised it, in the temples and 
in their families. No gentleman professing 
the Reformed religion would sit down at his 
table without praising God by singing. Yea, 
it was an especial part of their morning and 





The Church of St. Germain. 


evening worship in their several houses, to 
sing God’s praises.” 

In fact, the movement was too prosperous 
to be endured by the powers of Church and 
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It filled them with a vague alarm. It 
must be put down. If fair means would not 
do it, foul means must be resorted to. And 
strange to say, the Paris mob was against the 


State. 


The Church of St. Geneviéve. 


Reformation, and might be worked on to help 
in suppressing it. Long before the time now 
referred to, martyrdom had begun. On a 
notorious occasion, in 1536, Francis I. went 
forth from the church of St. Germain, on a 
procession for avenging the faith, followed by 
the queen and princes, the court and _parlia- 


ment, the judges and foreign ambassadors, | 


and all the dignitaries of the Church. The 
procession passed through all quarters of the 
city, and at six different places there were 
prepared an altar, a scaffold, and a funeral 
pile. 
celebrated ; on the scaffold half-a-dozen here- 


tics were made to dangle from a sort of crane, | 


so as to be dipped from time to time into 
the flames beneath, and finally dropped into 
the fire at the time the procession passed. 
The king, it is said, fell on his knees at each 
place, after this great act of vengeance on 








On the altar the holy sacrament was | 


which the king attended, at the house of the 
bishop! 

The religious history of Paris is full of such 
horrible records of persecution,—far too hor- 
rible to be repeated. The massacre 
of St. Bartholomew in 1572 was the 
culminating, but by no means the 
concluding, act of the tragedy. The 
brutal treatment of the great and 
venerable Coligny was in keeping 
with the barbarity and infamy that 
marked the whole proceeding. If 
the accession of Henry IV. revived 
the hopes of the Protestants, it was 
too soon followed by his apostacy 
to Rome—an example followed by 
many more Protestants of the upper 
class. Evidently these could not 
have known the Divine power which 
was so striking at the beginning, and 
which led so many to die for their 
faith. Then came the revocation of 
the edict of toleration, and the ba- 
nishments, and the confiscations, and 
the dragornades, and the tortures 
exceeding belief, and the long bitter 
effort to wear out the saints of God. 
The injustice and cruelty were so 
shameless and so shocking as to 
rouse the humanity of Voltaire ; and 
every candid mind concedes to him 
the credit of making a right noble 
protest in favour of religious liberty. 
But on to the days of Napoleon I. 
the Reformed cause had extremely 
hard lines, and even since that time, down 
almost to the present day, it has been ex- 
posed to numberless interferences, vexations, 
and annoyances. The wonder is that it 
exists at all; it is no wonder that, after so 
dire an experience for three centuries, it is 
but the shadow of its former self. 

The sky of Paris did not want bright stars 
that from time to time exemplified the highest 
style of Christian character. Nothing could 
have exceeded the Christian devotedness of 
the Princess Marguerite, daughter of Louisa 
of Savoy, sister of Francis I., and afterwards 
Queen of Navarre. Some of the leading 
| laymen in the early period of the Reformed 
| Church were men of the loftiest character 
|and piety. It was remarked that nearly all 
|the lawyers were Protestants, and many of 
‘the savans. The Reformed Church had 
|divines of world-wide celebrity, and in its 








the heretics, and implored the Divine blessing | Saurins and De Supervilles and Du Boscs, it 
onhis people. The procession finally stopped | had preachers not inferior to the Bossuets, 
at the church of St. Geneviéve, and the pro- | Bourdaloues, and Massillons of the Church 
ceedings were wound up by a great banquet, | of Rome. In the time of proscription and 
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persecution, the best and bravest were all 
banished, other countries being greatly en- 
riched by them, and those who remained at 
home were fain to live in concealment, in 
order to avoid the fate of their brethren. But 
since toleration. was restored, the old spirit 
of the Reformed Church of France has again 
become manifest. 

What: has. the Christian Church at any 
time witnessed purer in taste, deeper in 
piety, more scriptural in substance, more 
eloquent in form, than the discourses of 
Adolphe .Monod?. At the present day the 
oratory of M. Bersier, the learning and elo- 
quence of M. de Pressens¢, the Evangelistic 
fervour of Theodore Monod, the historical 
renown of. Professor Rousseuw St. Hilaire, 
to say nothing of many others whose fame is 
less wide-spread, show that the old fire is not 
extinct. The mass of the people of Paris, 


whether high or low, have never been on 
'the side of the gospel; but with all its 
| superficial gaiety and earthliness, it has 
| always contained a remnant of devoted 
'men and women. At the present day, 
'two classes of Protestant Christian workers 
|are busy in Paris. The larger class con- 
| sists of members of the native Protestant 
| Churches, Reformed and Lutheran, Estab- 
| lished and Free, who are carrying on much 
| Christian work at home and abroad. The 
| smaller class are countrymen and country- 
women of our own, some of whom, such 
|as Miss Leigh, are working among the 
English residents, and others, like Miss 
|De Broen and Mr. McAll, among the 
| French population. A brief glance at the 
| interesting and important labours of both 
these classes we must reserve for another 
| article. 








EARTHLY RESURRECTION. 
By W. C. PROCTER. 


“Instead of the fathers shall come up the children.” 


UCH has been said and sung on the 
power of physical association to recall 
the past and make it live again. The strange 
spell by which vague scent or sound can, in 
some quiet moment, merge the present scene, 
like a dissolving view, in the home that en- 
shrined our childhood forty years ago, is a 
fruitful source of longing and of tears. But 
the immortality of the past shows itself oftener 
in a more striking form, which, just because 
it is of every-day occurrence and is expe- 
rienced by the most commonplace people, is 
scarcely appreciated as it deserves to be. 
My friend, whose wife has been in heaven 
these ten years, will retire into his study 
when the sad summer evening of her death 
comes round, and there he will sit till the 
dying radiance, stealing along the wall, 
brightens her picture with a sudden halo. 
Then he will, murmur, “ Blessed are the dead 
that die in the Lord;” and, taking up her 
hymn-book, he will let it fall open where the 
faint mark of a gloved hand points to the 
words— 


“ Leave me not, but ever love me.” 


And now he is as one ina trance. He sees 
no more the dingy London garden, where 
sparrows twitter among sparse and sooty 
leaves. He is in a sea-side church on a hot 
and showery July evening, and by his side is 
the girl he loves, if the truth must be told, 


more than all in earth or heaven. And she 
knows the truth, though he has never spoken 
it; nor is she afraid of the truth, though she 
seems to dread his utterance of it. Then, as 
they rise to join in the hymn, something—a 
movement, a look—makes her start and press 
the book she holds in her hand. He sees 
the finger-mark, and, heedless of time and 
place, he. touches the words to which it 
points. And then the flush, where no stained 
window throws its glow, betrays only the 
anger of an unveiled affection. The book 
never returns to its owner, but its owner 
comes to him. Like a surgeon’s. patient 
transported by anesthetics into far-off dreams 
even while the knife cuts, but soon struggling 
into consciousness with vague, inexplicable 
pain, so the man’s aching, craving heart dis- 
solves the vision, and he is alone again. Oh, 
deep and bitter contrast between that summer 
evening and this! Oh, strange torment of 
persistent memory and inevitable loss! Why 
should the bonds of the heart be made so 
exquisitely tender, when the cruel wrench of 
death is always so near at hand? Yet to 
have loved less, or to forget more easily— 
would that be a relief to be desired? He 
bows his head in agonized perplexity, and 
groans aloud, “Shall the thing formed say to 
him that formed it, Why hast thou made me 
thus?” He could find it in his heart to pray, 
if he dared, that life might end here and 
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| he dares not turn his streaming eyes. 


EARTHLY RESURRECTION. 





now, if only his disembodied spirit ahhe 
quench its consuming thirst by mingling soul 
in soul with the loved and lost. 

He does not hear the light step in the 
passage, nor the soft turning of the latch, nor 
the gentle opening of the door. Then a 
merry girlish face peeps slyly in with stealthy 
design of an unexpected spring and clasp 
upon his neck, but sobers like a sunny field 
under a sudden cloud when the bowed head 
is seen beside the open book. Now there is | 
only a faltering “ May I come in?” And| 
He | 
answers almost impatiently, “ Don’t disturb | 
me now, dear ;” and the door is closed more 
softly than it was opened. He sighs; he is 
thinking, “ Poor Mary! I wish she were more 
like her mother.” But the likeness is there, | 
though he does not often see it, least of all 
when his old sorrow wakes with masterful 
force, and by the sense of one absence makes 


all the world a blank. He never saw his | 


wife at that childish age of twelve. He never | g 


met her until the supreme hour of her 
maidenly bloom. Then she rose upon his 
life like a revelation that is neither born nor 
grows, 


but shines complete from heaven. | 


Three years the rapture of her presence | 


lasted. He saw in her no change; he can- 
not think of her other than she was ; and in 
her two children, girl and boy, it is contrast 
that strikes him more than the likeness 
others see. Therefore, when the strong fit 
of reminiscence comes on him, he betakes 
himself to worn books and withered flowers ; 
he travels hundreds of miles to tread the | 
beach and the lanes where first he met her, 
and to realise how strangely a landscape 
robbed of one presence can resemble a 
corpse. By her grave he can hear a voice 
saying to him, “She is not here ; she is risen.” 
But though his faith has lived again by the 
<rucifixion of his love, he is not “sufficiently 
alive to the manifold significance possible to | 
mystic language. She is risen indeed, but 
not only in heaven. It is only the concentra- 
tion of memory on what was but an hour in 
her life that blinds him to the growing re- 
newal, both of her features and her character, 
in her children. Those who remember my | 
friend’s wife from her childhood, say that the 


girl Mary often startles them w ith her resem- | reminding him of her de: 


Dlance to her. Her fits of waywardness and | 
pettish temper, so wholly foreign to the ideal | 
vision cherished by her father, recall to old | 
companions what her mother was at her age. 
And if her father could realise this there would | 
be more of trustful hope and less of impati- | 


ence in his bearing towards her at such times. 
VIII. nus 





sik cuuie I could live without her,” he 
said one day, *T would send her away to 
boarding-school to get some sense of order 
and grace into her.” ‘ Don’t be impatient,” 
replied her aunt; “I remember my father 
saying almost the same thing about your wife 
at her age. And what did my mother say ? 
‘Don’t judge the dove’s flight by the flutter 
of the fledgling.’ ” 

“ And was she really like that ?” he asked. 

“Certainly she was,” replied his sister, 
“and if you could meet little Mary eight 
years hence, without having seen her before, 
you would think it was her mother come 
back from the grave.” There may have 
been some exaggeration in the aunt’s words, 
for neither 
peats itself. But there was great truth in them, 
nevertheless. And if he could only realise 
the truth, I venture to think that the recur- 
rent summer sunset consecrated to memory 
would have a touch of red in the East sug- 
gestive of dawn and hope. 

We are straying from our purpose. I set 
out by saying that God has given us in chil- 
dren and young people embodied reminis- 
cences of early attachments, and I have been 
drawn too far aside by my friend’s unhealed 
sorrow. And yet not wholly so, if we are 
roused to a sense of the great loss that is 
often experienced through neglect of these 
living memorials. I know well enough how 
any obvious physical likeness to the dead is 
always dwelt upon even with fond exaggera- 
tion. Whether it be a resemblance of voice, 
or eye, or form, 
always a source of mournful delight. 
have now in mind is much more that of wist- 
ful hope than of loving regret. 
strange mixture of sweetness and pain in 
dumb memorials of departed friends—dead 


nature nor grace ever exactly re- | 





if it is at all striking it is | 
But | 
the interest of those half-developed traits I | 


There is a | 


emblems that can never blossom again with | 


hope for this world. But 
them that survive in their children there is 
the germ of their renewed virtues, with the 
promise of fruit. And yet the most obvious 
resemblances are not the most precious. 
With poetic truth to nature Longfellow de- 
scribes his “ Village Blacksmith” as softened 
to tears by his dau; ghter’s voice in when, choir, 





“ He goes on Sunday to the church, 


And sits among his boys; 
He hears the parson pray and preach; 
He hears his daughter's voice 
Singing in the village choir, 
And it makes his heart rejoice : 
It sounds to him like her mother’s voice 
Singing in Paradise! 
He needs must think of her once more, 
How in the grave she lies ; 
38 


in the traits of | 
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And with his hard rough jhand he wipes 
A tear out ot his eyes.’ 


But I have my fancy that there were other | 
things in this blacksmith’s daughter that | 


called for thankfulness rather than tears. I 


can imagine an exuberant merriment that | 


quickly sobered down at the appeal of suffer- 
ing; I can imagine what her elders would 
call a “saucy tongue,” that showed rather 
quickness of feeling than pertness; I can 
imagine a distaste for school-work and an 
old-fashioned practicality in household busi- 
ness, and many a little whim for having 


things arranged in this way or that, concern- |the likeness in detail, 


ing all of which the blacksmith would say, 
and this time with more of pride than tear- 
fulness, “just for all the world like her 
mother! just her ways at that age.” 

In a room that I know well hangs a por- 
trait of a grandmother, the most attractive 
trait in whichis a sparkling kindliness of eye. 
It strikes the observer at once that the 
painter has given more than a passing ex- 
pression of the original ; 
racter. The lady was not of an advanced 
age, between sixty and sixty-five perhaps ; 
and there is a blooming comeliness in the 
face, a quiet, happy repose, which reminds 
one of the words, “the peaceable fruit of 
righteousness.” 
feature. Just a touch of the vivacity, the 
more than vivacity—the fun of youth re- 
mains, to make the demure, kindly grey un- 
speakably winning. There was a large, love- 
able nature there, you say ; I should like to 
have known her. 


SUNDAY MAGAZINE. 


tohis seat. “‘ You see, Maggie has a hospital 
out there for lame dogs and. persecuted cats 
| and afflicted birds. She reminds me of her 
grandmother in that,” he continued with a 
| glance at the portrait. ‘The dear old lady 
always used to have a menagerie of halt and 
maimed and sick creatures. I believe she 
regarded the Refuge for Lost Dogs as the one 


|redeeming feature in a degenerate time.” 
| When Maggie comes in, a tall, fair girl of 


eighteen, you turn involuntarily from her face 
to the portrait, the resemblance in character 
is so striking. But when you try to trace 
you are baffled by 
every feature but the eyes. The lustrous 
oval face, untouched by anything graver than 


'an indefinite possibility of sympathy, is in 
marked contrast to the autumnal quietude of 
|} the shortened, rounded countenance in the 


he has given cha- | 


But the eyes are the main | 


picture. But then the eyes are as like as 
the morning and the evening star. The sur- 
roundings make all the difference between 
Phosphor and Hesper. They are the same 
orb, but how contrasted! Our weariness, 
the feeling of well-earned repose, the melan- 
choly cadence of tired voices at the end ofa 
long day, give all its pathos to the evening 
star. Our freshness of feeling and impulse, 
new enterprise, the untried possibilities of 
another day, give to the star of morning all 
its youthful brightness. So is it with those 


| eyes in the picture and in the living girl. 


But note this thin, dry, | 


eager man of forty-five, who comes into the | 


room, and in whose first greeting rings the 
clear music of guileless sincerity and unsel- 
fish cordiality. ‘The face at first sight is so 
different that it would tell you nothing of the 


the same glint, the same demure, kindly 
grey—not yet, perhaps, the same serenity, 
but all the same pure loyalty of soul—unite 
to convince you that these are the eyes of 
the picture come again to life. Either bro- 
ther or son, you say, he must be to the 
original of that picture. And you may be 
sure that where those eyes are there is a 
good deal of the same soul behind them. 


He steps to a French window opening into | 


the garden, and calls, ‘“‘ Maggie, Maggie! 
come in, I want you.” And a bright-toned 
voice replies, “In a moment, papa; when | 
I’ve attended to my patients.” “ We must 


wait her pleasure,” says her father, returning | 





e Our pictere of the village blackemith’s vvee ghter is 
drawn by Mr. Christie; from his picture in the present /xhi- 
bition of the Royal Academy.--Eb. 


| life. 


They are the same; yet in the one case they 
dwell upon the past, in the other they shine 
into the future. But there is so much of 
contrast involved here that the likeness often 
escapes attention. So is it in life and cha- 
racter. Maggie’s father is amused by the 
revival in his daughter of his mother’s hobby ; 
but, truth to say, he is far oftener vexed by 


relationship; but the eyes are unmistakable; | an apparently hopeless diflerener. 


Alas! the scene we have recalled is of the 
irrecoverable past. Both father and daughter 
are in the eternal world, and there is left 
behind only a moody, dreamy boy, who never 
knew the girl-mother that died to give him 
In intellect and temperament he is or 
another race than she —self-concentrated, 
silent, brooding over shapeless ambitions. 


| And yet when some bright thought makes a 


the smile that 
| breaks seems wholly to transform his face; 
| the eyes of the picture are seen once more in 
a fourth generation, and they plead for faith. 
| That boy is not a favourite, and there are 
| few who augur well for him. But those who 
| knew and loved his mother say that smile is 
| hers; the eyes are hers; and they are sure 
| there is a light buried within which will yet 


|momentary sunshine within, 
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| brighten and ennoble his life. So strong is 
| human assurance of the resurrection of the 
dead in their successors. 

| But though it be strong, it is often deluded, 
as we have seen. 
norant of what their parents were in youth, 
but they forget what they themselves were, 
and so judge their children by comparison 
with matured lives. 
this came under my notice the other day. A 
middle-aged friend is much troubled with the 


— 


awkward manners, reticence, and general | 


sheepishness of his son, a lad of eighteen. 
No matter what visitors may be there, the 
boy will retire into a corner with a book. 


Recently this friend met a lady, an acquaint- | 
ance of early days, whom he had not seen | 


for twenty-five years. ‘I remember,” she 
said, ‘the very last time I saw you. It was 
at your father’s house; and I know I was a 


good deal offended because you sat with a | 


book before you the whole time I was there.” 
“You don’t say so!” exclaimed my friend. 
“‘T haven’t the least recollection of it. But 
I’m glad you’ve mentioned it ; for now I shall 
have better hopes of my son, who is just as 
rude.” This led to reflection on his own 
youth, and to an effort of remembrance, 
which is a very different thing from the 
dreamy brooding that forms our customary 
worship of the past. The result was an 
amused recognition of the fact that the cour- 


tesy on which he prided himself was a com- | 


paratively late result of forced intercourse 


with the world, and that down to twenty-one | 


years of age, or even later, he had _ been in- 
tolerable. One effect has been an obvious 
accession of cheerful hope in view of the un- 
deniable boorishness of his son. 


THE TRIUMPH 


People not only are ig- | 


| Whatever Mark Antony may say, it is not 
| only “the evil that men do” which lives 
| after them. Nor is the good ever really “ in- 
| terred with their bones.” Good and evil 
| alike survive in their descendants, and show 





the same, to develop in the same order as 
| in the original history. The clever, rambling 


A ludicrous instance of | father who could never settle down to any 


| profitable or useful drudgery, until driven by 
| the sharp. spur of necessity, has a clever 
|rambling son, who requires just the same 
| strong compulsion to make him run in har- 
/ness. But if the father has unfortunately so 
prospered as to lessen or abolish the neces- 
sity in the case of the son, the probability is 
the latter will never settle down as long as 
| he lives. The conditions are altered, and 
| the same succession of qualities does not 
appear, though the better qualities exist not 
the less in a latent form. ‘Thoughtless and 
headstrong self-will in early youth is often 
succeeded by a marvellous change, in which 
the solemnising idea of responsibility seems 


the sky. But the son of this converted father 
will not come into the world with the sense 


of responsibility ready matured, any more | 


than he will be born with a beard or wisdom 
teeth. 


| were at their age, or rather, perhaps, would 
have been under the same conditions. Let 
us have patience with the blustering violence, 
or wild, passionate showers and fitful sun- 
shine of life’s spring, remembering that in 
this as in the procession of the heavens there 
is a Divine order, and that, on the whole, new 
| years are like the old. 
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“ Heaven and earth shall pass away: but my words shall not pass away.””-—MArkK xiii. 31. 


| | deere men were sitting together on the ; I see those stones ? 


Of course I do; and I 


Mount of Olives; four were listening ; see beyond them, to the moment when mortal 


and one was speaking. It was evening in 
spring, and as the setting sun smote the gold 


and ivory of Herod’s temple with its crimson | 


| eye shall gaze on them no more; and while 
| I behold my heart weeps. For what profits 


| the beauty of a sepulchre that only hides 


splendour, the sudden blaze of colour per- | corruption; and what is the shrine worth, 
_ haps stirred one of them into an ecstasy of from which no worship ascends that can 


surprise, and out of an eager entreaty to his | 


reach a holy God?” His entire heart seems 


a marked tendency, when the conditions are : 


Let us then judge our children, | 
not by what we are now, but by what we | 





to confront the soul like a revelation out of | 





Master to observe and admire what hitherto to have glowed with a solemn fervour as He 
he had seemed to regard with a sort of cold | opened out the-burden of the coming sor- 
sadness, grew this prophetic discourse. “Do | row; and the consummation of it all was in 
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the words of the text. Then, as we may be 
permitted to suppose, lifting up His hand to 
the paling sky, in which the first stars were 
already glimmering, and then round on the 
great battlements that frowned over the gorge 
of the Kedron, and the rugged gloomy hills 
that gird the city as with a cincture of 
fortresses, He said sadly and earnestly, 
“‘ Heaven and earth shall pass away, but my 
words shall not pass away.” 

What a boast it was! At first, indeed, 
not likely to be justified. In less than a 
week the betrayed Master, the dispersed 
followers, the malignant priesthood, the 
vacillating governor, the scourging, the crown- 
ing, the cross, the grave hardly looked like 
the triumph of One who, however innocent, 
had fallen into the hands of his enemies ; 
who, though a king with a crown on Him, 
died a death of shame. 

Yet wait, and all is changed. The tomb 
emptied, the soldiers scattered, the council 
baffled, the disciples convinced, the por- 
tents of Pentecost, the baptism of the multi- 
tude, the terror of Herod, the boldness of 
Stephen—what do these prove, but that the 
words of Christ lived, moved, and conquered 
after all? 

Little by little the leaven spreads, and the 
conflict thickens, and the light grows, until 
the most vital and aggressive and irresistible 
and unmanageable power on the earth is 
the society of believers in a crucified 
Jesus ; and a temple made without hands, in 
the place of the temple made with hands, 
grows stately and strong, clothed with the 
glory of God. 

My friends, all that is happening still, will 
go on happening till the Word made flesh 
comes back in His glory ; and our gathering 
here to-day is an instance of it. 

For this sentence of Christ declares a 
marked and everlasting contrast between 
what looks permanent, but is really transi- 
tory ; and what looks transitory, but is really 
permanent; between heaven and earth on 
one side, and Christ’s words on the other. 

Heaven and earth are, of course, the figures 
of a parable, and we may explain them in 
their marked contrast with the word of 
Christ, either in that material sense which 
lies on the surface—the firmament with its 
twinkling worlds, and the earth with its seas 
and rivers, its cities and palaces, its smiling 
vineyards and its everlasting hills ; or in a 
more spiritual sense, yet really cognate to 
the meaning of the text, either as empire in 
antagonism to religion, or -as the visible 
organization, framework, and ritual of the 





Church on earth when compared with her 
resurrection life in that heavenly city of which 
itis said there is no temple there. In the long 
run the world is no match for the Church. 

As Christ spoke His words into the ears 
of His disciples, the helmet of a centurion 
on Antonia flashing in the light of the de- 
scending sun, or the clank of the sentinel’s 
armed heel, with the pass for the night, as 
the guard was changing, might have seemed 
to a bystander hearing Christ, but not com- 
prehending Him, as the best challenge pos- 
sible to so audacious and insane a claim. 

But time was on Christ’s side, as it ever is 
on the side of the pure and the just and the 
true; and we can now calmly ask, because 
confident of a reply, which it is that has 
passed away since those words were spoken, 
the Empire of Rome or the Church of 
God ? 

The answer is (whatever may be the causes 
of it), Of Rome are left some high roads, 
grand ruins, an imperishable literature, a code 
of laws that still rules the world, and that is 
about all; but the Church of Christ still 
dominates the human conscience, still baffles 
the subtlest and strongest statesmen, still 
attracts to itself the best and purest and 
grandest of human souls ; by the very charm 
of its beauty tempting base counterfeits ; by 
the earthliness of its inevitably human instru- 
ments soiling its white hands by the corrup- 
tion of its unfaithful rulers, too often com- 
pelling the scornful question if it is Christ’s at 
all; by the eagerness and incessancy of its 
controversies suggesting the insidious diffi- 
culty, if God can really have spoken, when 
so few agree about what He says; yet, in 
spite of all its imperfections the fairest thing 
under the sun, and of its infirmities the 
strongest, and of its divisions the most really 
united, and of its sins the spouse and body 
of Christ. We may also see here Christ’s 
evident intention to indicate, under a special 
instance, the universal principle of the merely 
temporary and even provisional character of 
all outward organizations, however spiritual; 
and rituals, however stately; and temples, 
however majestic ; and traditions, however 
venerable, when compared with the spiritual 
worship, wherein when they see Him as He 
is His saints will worship Him. I do not 
fear to hint at this, for who of us is ashamed 
of his convictions ? 

I do not need to discuss it, for a true, 
blessed, noble unity of purpose sufficiently 
links us all to-day—that of honouring the 
God of the Bible in the world-wide circula- 
tion of His word. 
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I am bold to indicate the hope from it 
that, in the multitude which no man can 
number, when we meet in our Saviour’s pre- 
sence, and as soldiers on a past battle-field 
talk over our service for the Lord of Hosts, 
no shame will redden our cheek for even the 
taint of insincerity in sharing this common 
enterprise ; we shall surely be glad then of 
every blow we struck for the honour of our 
King. 

Whatever be the form of our government, 
and the order of our ritual, or the discipline 
of our life, in a little while it will all be be- 


hind us, as the receding shore from the ship | 


pushing out to sea. 

Now, we need them absolutely, and we 
thankfully use them, and we love them pas- 
sionately, and we fight for them sturdily, and 
conscience tells us we are right. 

Everything that touches religion, even the 
externals of religion, much more its reason- 
ableness and authority, is of supreme moment. 

Presently, however, we shall all be of one 
mind about these things; for in His light 
we shall see light, and what helps us now, 
we shall drop and leave behind, as a youth 
his primer books. 

We shall always worship, but forms will 
have passed away ; we shall always be think- 
ing, and weighing, and learning, but by new 
symbols, and perhaps a new language ; for 
the glass in which we now see darkly, there 
will be the vision of God; one thing will re- 
main, which I suppose we shall love and 
ponder and discuss and feed on as ever— 
the imperishable word of Christ. 

For of this word He says, it shall not pass 
away, but abide for evermore ! 

What does He mean by it ? 

In its primary sense it declares the entire 
fulfilment of that prophetic word that then 
left His lips. In a secondary yet not unim- 
portant sense also, its principle is applicable 
to the volume of Holy Scripture as settled 
by the canon, and in that English version 
which we all so gladly use and so reverently 
love. 

In his remarkable book, “The Bible in 
the Church,” which I wish every member of 
this congregation would procure and master, 
Professor Westcott has shown by what slow 
degrees, and under what Divine guidance, 
what we now call the Holy Bible assumed 
its present form, and has rigidly maintained 
it from St. Athanasius’ day down to our own. 
The formation of the collection of Holy 
Scripture was according to natural laws. 


Slowly, and with an ever-deepening con- | 





in some cases after doubt and contradiction, 
the books which we now receive. 

The judgment, which was in this manner 
the expression of the fulness of Christian life, 
was not confined in early times by rigid or 
uniform laws ; the extreme limits of the col- 
lection were not marked out sharply, but, 
rather, the outline was at times dim and 
wavering, yet not so as to be incapable of a 
satisfactory adjustment. 

In their origin the writings of the apostles 
seem to have been both casual and fragmen- 
tary. But an instinctive reverence invested 
the immediate disciples of the Lord with a 
natural dignity, and their writings moulded 
the thoughts of those who succeeded them. 
Experience soon deepened and defined the 
impression of this Divine instinct. 

Controversy brought out the decisive au- 
thority of the apostolic texts. The corrup- 
tion of the evangelic tradition placed the 
simple grandeur of the four Gospels in clear 
pre-eminence. The words of the apostles 
were placed more and more frequently by the 
side of the words of the prophets ; and as the 
whole Christian body realised the fulness of 
its common life, the teaching and the books, 
which had been in some sense the symbol of 
a part only, were ratified by the whole. And 
all this came to pass without any sudden 
transition, or powerful personal influence. 

The result has been that for at least fifteen 
hundred years the canon of Scripture has re- 
mained unchanged, we might say, without 
either effort or desire to change it. Every- 
thing else in the world has changed, again 
and again ; but Christ’s word remains. 

Yet Christ’s sentence has a deeper meaning 
yet. 

For His word has true and absolute 
everlastingness in the ideas which it ex- 
pounds, in the morality which it creates, in 
the forces which it exerts, and in the results 
which it achieves. ‘ 

To glance at only a few of its ideas. Here 
are four which not only seize and possess the 
imagination, but awe the reason, while they 
soothe and feed the heart. The Fatherliness 
of God revealed and reconciled in Christ ; so 
that the poor African, hunted for the slave 
market, may, if he only knew it, cry out to 
God above him, “ Doubtless Thou art our 
Father, though Abraham be ignorant of us, 
and Israel acknowledge us not.” Eternal 
life, God’s present gift to mankind by Him 
in whom it dwells, His incarnate and only- 


| begotten Son, Whe in humanity has won for 


us victory i the flesh, over the flesh, for the 


viction, the Churches received after trial, and | flesh, and freely communicates to us that 
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nature in which He thus has triumphed, and 
in which we by His grace may triumph too. 
First our sacrifice, then our food, ever our 
example. 

That by the simple and mighty power of 
faith, this gift becomes ours, with all the 
righteousness it implies, and the grace it con- 
| veys, and the peace it bestows, and the holi- 
ness it compels; we humbly and meekly 
using those ordinances which usually and 
normally are the channels of it—the Sacra- 
ments of His presence. 

Once more: That circumstances have no 
power to hurt us; nay, whatever they are, if 
we use them and master them, they must be 
conductors and reservoirs of blessing. Nay, 
| that even sorrow, the darkest and saddest, 
may become a mighty power and an ineffable 
| privilege ; the mourner having his share in the 
| promotion of the Divine kingdom as well as 
the doer; the mere patience and courage of 
the saintly sufferer edifying the Church and 
fillmg up the sorrow of his Lord. 

Possibly these truths are familiar to us ; 
let us thank God they areso; but they are 
the illumination and the regeneration of the 
world. 

But Christ’s word abides also in the 
morality which it creates. It is not too much 
| to say that the Sermon on the Mount brought 
a new code of morality into the world, and 
the best proof of this is the bitter hatred with 
which the Pharisees encountered it, the un- 
speakable disdain with which the Pagan 
philosophy of the time crushed it under its 
heel. Christ may be said by His word to 
have created at least three moral virtues, 
| which exist to this hour, as the immortal off- 
| spring of His word—for purity already had 

been the hereditary virtue of the Jews— 
humility, meekness, and pity. If they 
, existed in any sense before Christ, it was 
| only by sufferance, hidden away in a corner, 
permitted to women and children, and per- 
haps priests, but the bitter derision of strong 
men, and even denounced by statesmen as 
inevitable dissolvents of that vigorous selfish- 
ness which seemed necessary to the common- 
wealth. Workhouses for the destitute, asy- 
lums for the orphan, hospitals for the sick, 
almshouses for the unfortunate—paganism 
never even conceived of these, much less 
| attempted them. The slave was but a 
_ chattel; the pauper a victim. 
You cannot even imagine the loftiest of 
, heathen moralists taking the trouble to dis- 
| seminate the precepts of his philosophy among 
the masses of the artisans; such an enter- 
orise as that undertaken under the auspices 
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and with the aid of this society, for more 
than twenty years past, of selling the Bible 
among the crowded masses of the London 
poor, to Seneca or even Epictetus would 
not only have been ludicrous, but inconceiv- 
able. 

But it all has sprung from the word of 
Him whose first sign was that He preached 
the gospel to the poor, whose last utterance | 
admonished His disciples, “‘ By this shall all 
men know that ye are my disciples if ye have 
love one to another.” 

Again, Christ’s word abides, and passes 
not away in the forces which it exerts. It is 
the power of God himself, the expression of 
His thoughts, the instrument of His purpose, 
the channel of His grace. 

The Epistle to the Hebrews says of it, 
“The word of God is quick and powerful, 
and sharper than any two-edged sword.” And 
St. Peter, “ Being born again—by the word 
of God which dwelleth and abideth for ever.” 
And St. Paul, “The sword of the Spirit, 
which is the word of God.” And our Lord, 
“ The word which I have spoken, the same 
shall judge him on the last day.” It chal-| 
lenges the intellect, and certainly no book in | 
the world has been so bitterly attacked, so | 
gallantly defended, so profoundly studied, 
and so universally read. 

It compels homage, even where it may not 
secure conviction. Those who attack it, | 
admire it ; and those who reject its claim to | 
be the message of God, praise it as the| 
supreme efiort of humanity. 

The only two authors that in any sense 





rival it for the interest they create, or the || 


dominion that they possess — Dante, the | 


| poet of Divine Righteousness ; Shakespeare, | 





the poet of Human Character — pathetic 
and terrible, profound and instructive as they | 
may be, still strike us with a sort of ludicrous | 
inferiority when they are named even in the | 
same breath with the Holy Scriptures. | 
Joseph making himself known to his brethren ; 
David’s sorrow over Absalom ; the story of the | 
Passion ; and the exposition of charity ; the 
parable of the prodigal son ; and the prayer | 
of Jesus before His cross—these have seized | 
and possessed the heart of mankind with a| 
kind of passionate rapture; they give peace | 
to the conscience, soothing to the sorrowful, | 
power to the fainting, and joy to the crushed | 
spirit, which, but for hope beyond the grave, 
would find life at once fatiguing and in- 
tolerable. 

Once more: Christ’s word abides in its 
results, of which we here this day are a 
visible, though an insignificant proof. ‘The 
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Church is the offspring of the word ”—the 
Church with all she is, has, and performs. 
** As Christ loved the Church and gave Him- 
self for it, that He might sanctify and cleanse 
it, with the washing of water by the word ”— 
the Church in her grand totality, as Christ’s 


body, in her individual membership, shared | 


by each separate Christian, in union with 
his Divine and immortal Head. You and I, 
my brethren, I say, are witnesses to it this 
evening. 

That word has made us what we are, and 
given us what we possess. 

It defines our authority, sanctions our 
organization, imposes our responsibilities, 
assures us our grace. 

Each of us for ourselves in the secret of our 
own consciousness, knows what the Bible has 
done for us ; each of us also sadly confesses 
how much more it might be and could do, if 


we gave it the leisure it desires, and yielded | 


it the obedience it deserves. For, indeed, it 


is the very presence and voice of Christ to | 
us ; when it is dark and stormy, visiting us 


on the tossing sea and saying, “It is I, be 
not afraid ;” finding us out in the temple, 
whither we have fled from those who oppress 
us, and saying, “ Dost thou believe on me ?— 


Iam He ;” filling our solitude with a sweet | 
and holy companionship, as near, as real, as | 


blessed as if His very bodily presence were 


with us in the room; chiding us with whole- | 


some reproof when self-love or laziness are 


| tempting us ; giving us God to be our exceed- 


ing joy, when all that makes life happy seems 
utterly and irrecoverably gone. 
It not only lights us to the grave, but 


across the grave ; while it nerves us to be up | 


and doing, it calms us to sit still and wait. 
It is ever beyond us and above us; yet its 
divineness is human ; to our fickle change- 
ableness it is the immovable assurance of 


the divine faithfulness. The frivolous chatter- | 
ing of shallow unbelief or the cold scoffings | 
of a defiant impiety dash on it like the white | 


spray of the waves against a cliff of granite ; 
but still it lives, and abides, and justifies 
itself, and never passes away, and never can 
pass away, while God is in heaven, and 
speaks from heaven to man. 

And one result, yet to be named, is this 


British and Foreign Bible Society—which, in | 


common with all missionary institutions of 
the Church, is the handmaid of that word 
which animates the hope it expresses, and 


inspires the activity it exerts—about the | 
efforts of which we are met to-day in this | 


august cathedral, mother church of that 


great Church of England which, with all her | 
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| faults and shortcomings, has not yet forfeited 
her claim to be the one Church in the world, 
which in her Articles so emphatically and 
nobly confesses that what is not read in Holy 
Scripture, nor may be proved thereby, is not 
| to be required of any man, that it should be 
believed as an article of the faith, or be 
thought requisite or necessary to salvation ; 
which in her ordinal requires that daily, in 
| her public services, at least four portions of 
| Holy Scripture be read in the English tongue 
| to the congregation, these not including the 
| Psalms nor the Canticles, which amount to 
| half as much again.’ 

| You will not think me too much encroach- 
| ing on your time, if I conclude my sermon 
| with a brief statement of the work and effort 
of this great society, of which the operations 
lie truly and essentially at the foundation of all 
other efforts for the spread of Christ’s king- 
dom, and to which all who love the Lord 
Jesus Christ in sincerity may, without offence, 
be heartily invited to give their benediction 
and aid. 

The work of the society may in a certain 
sense be said to be twofold—that of ¢rans- 
ating, and that of circulating the Word of 
God. The total number of versions in which 
it circulates the Bible is two hundred and 
seventeen; that number including those trans- 
lations in existence before it was founded, or 
versions made by kindred societies, but which 
it assists in circulating. The new versions or 
translations which it has itself undertaken 
amount to no less than one hundred and 
| eighty-seven. 

During the fifty-five years of its existence 
it claims to have circulated no less than 
eighty-two million copies of the Word of 
God, whether in whole or in portions ; and 
it is important to remark the impartiality 
shown by it to the various Christian com- 
munions. 

In Africa the society prints at its own 
expense the translations of Bishop Steere, 
Dr. Moffatt, and Bishop Crowther. The 
Anglican Societies for the Propagation of the | 
Gospel and the Church Missionary Society | 
are mainly dependent on this society for the | 
Scriptures circulated by their agents, as like- | 
wise are the Missionary Societies of the volun- | 
tary bodies. It is also delightful to observe | 
the watchful and robust activity with which 
every opening is seized and welcomed for 
pushing on the work. 

When our Indian troops were in Malta they | 
were supplied with Bibles in their various | 
languages. When Cyprus came under the 
English sway a colporteur was dispatched 


| 
| 
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| 
there, who has met with great success ard | 
received the warm support of the Gr ek 
| archbishop. During the Russo-Turkish war | 
neither pains nor money were spared to 
| take the Bible to the soldiers in camp, the 
| sick and wounded in hospital, and the 
prisoners of war. At the recent Paris Exhi- 
bition a large number of Bibles were sold 
and given away; and in every country in 
| Europe, in towns and villages and scattered 
dwellings, which no other agency can reach, 
the agents of this society circulate the Word 
| of Life. 
|| There is yet one agency more of this 
| society, to which not to refer to-day (when we 
are still mourning for one into whose heart 
God put it to set it going, and to whose | 
indomitable energy, mellow judgment, and | 
sunny kindness its great success, under God, 
was due) would be an unpardonable, if it 
| were not an impossible, omission. i mean 
|the Bible mission work among the poor of 
| London, originated just twenty-two years ago 
in the parish of St. Giles, of which I for ten 
years was permitted to be rector, and the 
growth of which I have had the opportunity 
of watching and assisting from that time till 
| now. During twenty-one years no less than 
| one hundred and seventy-six thousand Bibles 
| have been sold to the poor, many of them 
family Bibles paid for by driblets of slow 
| earnings extending over months. To this 
|agency the Bible Society has contributed 
| over £10,000 in grants of Bibles; and I 
| leave you to judge for yourselves, who know 
what the Bible is to you, who can guess what | 
other blessings of comfort, and prudence, and | 
| cleanliness, and even physical happiness true 
| religion usually brings with it, what light to | 
saddened hearts, what sweetness to morose | 
_ tempers, what hope for crushed lives, what 
spring and energy to wills paralyzed by de- | 
| spair, what peace to sad consciences, what 
| pureness to soiled and debased spirits, this | 
book has brought to the homes of the London 
| poor. Had I time or you patience, I could 
| tell you of the awful words of gladness when 
| the story of the Passion was first told them, 
| as a very message from the skies; the slow 


lifting off as of a cloud of frozen bitterness from 





| 
| 


| 
} 





the heart when it was first explained that God 
| really loved them, and that the Bible is His 
| message of it; of real and abiding trans- 
formation, enough, and more than enough, to 
| make up for bitter and sickening disappoint- 
| ments ; of families once wretched and squalid 
| made bright and united through the message 


| of the gospel of peace. An old man once 
| said to a little child whom he had taught to 








'the apostles, the goodly fellowship of the | 


'and voice for the gift of His written word. | 


| eminent rulers, who have done so much to 


luck in the name of the Lord.” 


write, “ Never read the Bible; it is full of 
lies. You have only to look round you in 
St. Giles’s, and you will see that there is no 
God!” Let the Bible do its work, by 
itself, and. as God sees fit, and it shall 
yet prove to be the instrument as well as 
the history, of how God can raise the 
dead. My friends, all of us here to-day be- 
lieve in the holy Catholic Church, the com- | 
munion of saints, the glorious company of | 





prophets, the noble army of martyrs, and we 
all bless and praise one God with one heart | 


Those who wrote it and those who compiled 
it, those who translated it and those who ex- | 
pounded it: evangelists, who gave it to the 
world; doctors, who opened its secrets; mar- 
tyrs, who bled for its honour; saints, who 
have lived and grown on its sweetness—they 
are a goodly company, and we are heirs of 
their inheritance, in possession of their wealthy | 
land. St. John and St. Paul, Jerome and 

Ambrose, Wickliffe and Luther, Tyndale and 

Coverdale, Henry Martynand William Carey— 

may we not add David Livingstone and Ellen | 
Ranyard ?—here is a chain of golden souls 

which knits the nineteenth century to the | 
time before the Exodus ; here is the noblest | 
succession of which the Catholic Church can 

boast, of those who have built, kept, and | 
cherished the oracles of God. 

Our task to-day may be but an insignificant | 
one, when compared to theirs. But sym- 
pathy is possible from all of us, and the} 
surest way to learn the value of the Bible for 
our brother’s salvation is first to have dis- | 
covered it for our own. ‘It has been said 
again and again, and it is no mere gasconade 
of rhetoric, that the surest safeguard for the 
liberty, for the intelligence, and for the godli- 
ness of a country, is the free circulation of 
the Bible. And so this day, from this pulpit, 
in this great church, and by the favour of its 


make it a house of prayer for the masses of 
this metropolis, and from among whom one 
has lately gone forth to fill a foremost place 
in the English Church, whose vast erudition 
all must gratefully respect, and perhaps whose 
worst misfortune it is that it is almost impos- 
sible for him to fulfil the lofty expectations 
which English Christians have formed of his 
new career—I, a humble vice-president of 
this society, but one of its truest friends and 
warmest supporters, say publicly, heartily, 
cheerfully to it, in the presence of its friends, | 
“The Lord prosper thee: we wish thee good 






































GRASSES. 


“If God so clothe the grass of the field.” 





J UST a bank of flowering grasses, 
Lightly swaying to and fro, 





As the summer south wind passes 
In the noon-tide glow. 


In their diverse beauty fashioned, 
Turning often to the sky, 
Whence a glare of light impassioned 





Answers to their sigh. 


Gaily greeting each wayfarer, 
Shyly bending to the breeze, 
Surely earth’s great Burden-bearer 

Careth much for these ! 











Ah, the quaintly flowering grasses, Such a wealth of sweetness granted 
As again we pass them by, As had never graced their bloom, 
Lie in brown and drooping masses, Fills the air, till we are haunted 
Gathered but to die! By the rich perfume. 
Is there murmur of complaining, In their fragrant stillness lying, 
For their day, so quickly past ? Where so late they counselled “ faith,” 
Do they mourn its fleetness,—claimin; They, in very act of dying, 
It should ever last ? Whisper, “love in death !” 
M. R. S- 
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THE GLORIOUS LAND. 
By JOHN MACGREGOR, M.A. 


i* our last number we looked at the 

shepherd and the boy of royal descent, 
who could call the “King of Kings” “my 
shepherd.” Our blessed Redeemer was not 
only “of the house and lineage of David,” 


| but He was born in “the city of David,” 
Bethlehem, the “ house of bread,” a pretty | 
| village within a short walk of Jerusalem. 


While this village and many towns and 
hills and streams and battlefields have long 
been most certainly identified, there are nu- 


| merous other centres of deep interest which 


have been lost from memory, obscured -by 
tradition, or insidiously transferred so as to fit 


| some theory of a corrupt church or a travel- 


ler’s whim. Palestine is the precious heritage 
of the Jewish, the Christian, and the Moslem 


| world, and the “Holy Land” is very much 


regarded, too, by secular philosophers, some 
of whom are credulous enough in accepting 
sites as identified if only they be in accord- 
ance with predetermined ideas. Yet, not- 


withstanding the very great need of it for all | 


these people, a true description of the Holy 
Land was never available until this year 
of 1879. 

Yes ! it was a wondrous sight indeed to see 
that venerable son of Abraham, Sir Moses 


| Montefiore (now in his 95th year), presiding 
| at a meeting of the “ Palestine Exploration 


| Fund,” in the “ Jerusalem Chamber” 


of 
Westminster Abbey, surrounded by distin- 
guished travellers, scholars, statesmen, and 
divines, men various in their politics and 


| of the “ Society for Biblical Archzology,’ 


their religious faiths, but all united with most | 


eager desire to search and find and then to 
give to the world for ever a true description 


'the age; and when the secretary, a clever 


of the “ glorious land” (Dan. xi. 41), in snow- | 
| peaks and hot valleys and lovely plains, in 


river, sea, and lake, and springs and wells, in 


silent ruins and dark forgotten caves, in hoary | 


sculptured rocks, in flowers and trees and 
birds and beasts and fish and tiny insects, 
and in the ways and customs and traditions 
of the people there. 

The “ Palestine Exploration Fund” was 
founded in 1865 for the sole purpose of 
“* elucidating and illustrating the Bible,” truly 
a noble design, bravely begun and one day 
to be fully achieved.* 

While all the other lines of inquiry have 


| records of its labours. 





been prosecuted by its officers with ceaseless | 





° About seventy years ago the “ Palestine Exploration 
Society ”’ was formed, but it came to an end after issuing one 
thin volume of travel. 


| 
1 





energy, a complete and exact survey of the 
land by skilled officers of the Royal En-| 
gineers was steadily carried on for more than | 
six years under many difficulties, until it was | 
completed in September last; and, had it | 
been delayed a few weeks later, the Turkish | 
war would have stopped the work, and might 
perhaps have postponed it indefinitely.* 

Our American cousins in the United States 
have the same precious Bible with ourselves, 
and their interest in Palestine is fully repre- 
sented by earnest, prudent, and successful 
missions and schools. Not a few of the 
most painstaking travellers in the East have 
started from the other Atlantic shores, and 
recently an “‘ American Society for the Ex- 
ploration of Bible Lands” boldly essayed to 
investigate and to describe the arid regions 
east of the Jordan, where lawless tribes of 
Arabs and inhospitable mountains and desert 
plains obstruct the energies of ordinary tra- 
vellers.+ 

While the Palestine Exploration Fund is 
the recognised centre of recent and accurate 
information and research as to the Holy 
Land, there is much to be found in the | 
Journal of the “ Asiatic Society,” the records 
’ the 
“ Christian Evidence Society,” and the “ Vic- | 
toria Philosophical Institute.” Some twenty 
years ago there was founded the “Scriptural 
Museum,” with its head-quarters at St. Mar- | 
tin’s Hall, The committee included several | 
eminent men of science and earnest travel- 
lers, but the scheme was too ambitious for 


but eccentric clergyman, fell into bad health, 
the project collapsed without any definite | 


The “German Palestine Exploration So- 
ciety ” is also at work, and we are glad to see 
its papers referred to in the Jewish Chronicle, 








* Her Majesty the Queen is Patron of the Society, and 
the Archbishop of York is president of the General Com- 
mittee, which consists of about one hundred and twenty 
members, of whom sixteen constitute the Executive Com- 
mittee, with Mr. Hepworth Dixon as chairman, the Rev. 
F. W. Holland and Mr. George Grove, honorary secretaries, 
and Mr. Walter Morrison, treasurer. The’ secretary is Mr. 
W. Besant, and the office is at 1x and 12, Charing Cross, 
where a few of the maps and curiosities may be seen, while 
the remainder are accessible at the South ,Kensington 
Museum. The committee of the fund publishes a “ Quarter] 
Statement,” which is full of recent information in detail, wit 
plans and pictures ; and this paper is sent free to Subscribers 
all over the world. | 

+ The courageous endeavours of the Americans, though 
supported by a fund of some ten thousand pounds, have not 
yet been rewarded by the desired success; and it is found 
— difficult to adjust their new map to ‘the conterminous 

English survey. 
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an interesting and valuable weekly paper, 
which has, within the last few years, broken 
through the strange inexplicable silence about 
their own land which astonished Christian 
readers, and doubtless grieved many Jews. 

The great map for the “‘ Palestine Explora- 
tion Fund,” on the scale of one inch to the 
mile, is being rapidly engraved, and the first 
parts will be published at once in twenty-six 
| sheets, each twenty-two by eighteen inches in 
| size, and a smaller map in six sheets will be 
| published afterwards. The printed “ Me- 
| moirs” will contain accounts of every ruin 
| and place of note, and every fountain, cave 
| or hill that has any interest, while ten thou- 
sand names of the places will be given and 
explained, which is seven times as many as 
| are found on Van de Velde’s map (the best 
hitherto known); so that the work is “in 
some ways more complete than the Ordnance 
| Survey of our own country.” A. startling 
and yet pleasant thought arises here. “In 
crowded England this survey” (of Britain) 
“was one of the latest results of many years 
| of progress. In desolate, empty, ruined 
| Palestine it has pleased God to give it at the | 
very outset.” * 

Palestine, we know, is but a little land, 
and Jerusalem, as it is now, could all be con- 
tained in Hyde Park, London. If the map 
of the country surrounding were to be super- 
| posed on that of England, Bethlehem would 
| be on Wandsworth Common, Hebron at Red 
| 











| Hill, the Dead Sea at Erith, Carmel at 
Leicester, Nazareth at Peterborough, while 
| Mount Hermon would be at the mouth of 
| the Humber ; the Sea of Galilee in the Nor- 
|| folk fens near Stoke ; and the Mediterranean 
|; Sea at Great Marlow on the Thames. 
| Let us pause a moment here upon a ques- 
| tion that, perhaps, will be suggested by the 
| details just noted, and by many others to be 
given hereafter. The pages of our magazine 
are specially for “‘ Sunday,” a holy day, and 
for sacred thoughts. ‘“ Are we, then, to read 
in such pages the lists of maps, and plans, 
| and hills, and boundaries ?” 
| Look at our holy Bible, is our reply, and 
see what large chapters and how many of 
thera, in the Old Testament and in the New, 
are full of these very subjects, enshrined in 
the sacred pages for all time, and now pub- 
lished in every tongue, the physical details of 
God’s ancient people and of their ancient 
land, which some time hence is to be filled 
again with hearty life, when Israel will be 
gathered again, “and the streets of the city” 


| 
| 
' 





* “ Palestine Re-peopled,” by the Rev. J. Neil. 6th edition 
(1877). Nisbet. | 





(Jerusalem) “shall be full of boys and girls 
playing in the streets thereof” (Zechariah | 
Vili. 5). 

This small heritage of a peculiar people | 
was sufficient as the platform for the building 
of an everlasting church, the pedestal of a| 
noble group on earth, the setting of a glorious 
heavenly gem. 

From Sinai we hear the thunder of the’ 
law, while the sweet accents of the gospel | 
come from “the Mount” over Galilee’s sea. | 
On another “high mountain apart” the Sa-| 
viour was ministered to by Moses and Elias, | 
the law and the prophets; Mount Calvary | 
held His cross, and He rose to Heaven from | 
that other sacred hill on which He will again | 
appear, for “His feet shall stand on that 
day upon the Mount of Olives” (Zechariah | 
X1V. 4). 

True it is, the blessed Saviour can be heard | 
in the sinner’s heart without a classic know- | 
ledge of His words, and Jesus can be seen by | 
faith without a scientific identification of the | 
hills and rivers and towns which His earthly | 
presence has embalmed in sacred story. 

Prophecies, bold in outline and minute in 
circumstances, far reaching over the ages, and 
grasping all nations, openly challenge our 
rigid scrutiny as buttresses of the faith which | 
“is the substance of things hoped for, the 
evidence of things not seen.” What the 
“stones cry out” may not convert a sinner, | 
but God often blesses such testimony to 
confirm belief. ‘“ For thy servants take plea- | 
sure in her stones” (Psalm cii. 14). | 

To learn what was known of the geography 
of Palestine in ancient times, and to gauge | 
the amount of exploration at any period of 
history, we must read the “Itineraria” and | 
the scanty records of the Crusaders’ epoch. | 

It is difficult to assign due credit to all the | 
numerous travellers who have published their | 
observations made in Bible lands, but the | 
following names at least deserve to be re-| 
membered. | 

After the Jew Josephus we have, in the 
fourth century, the Bordeaux Pilgrim, Wil- 
liam of Tyre, and Geoffroi. Several “ De-| 
scriptiones Palestine,” in the fourth, fifth, | 
and sixth centuries, are published by Tobler 
with some others. Eusebius, Cyril, and, 
Origen must be mentioned, and the Norman- | 
French description given in Williams’s work 
on “The Holy City.” Then Bishop Arculf 
(700), Willibald (720), Bernard the Wise 
(867), Scewulf (1103), Benjamin of Tudela 
(1163), Sir John Maundeville, and Marino. 
Sanuto. | 

Coming to more recent times we have| 
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Burkhardt and Seetzen early in this century, 
the American Dr. Robinson and Eli Smith, 
Irbys and Mangles, Dr. Wilson, Schwartz, 
Fergusson, Porter, Stanley, Lynch, Thomson, 
Grove, Bonar, De Vogiie (and Waddington), 


De Saulcy, Ritter, Burton, Van de Velde, | 
Tristram, Kinglake, Williams, Zeller, Layard, | 
Wilkinson, the Barclays, Ganneau, Holland, | 


Guerin, Lieut.-colonels Wilson and Warren, 
Major Stewart, Captain Anderson, Lieutenants 


Kitchener and Conder, and Tyrrwhitt Drake. | 


As we are about to have the true map of 
Palestine very soon, it may be well to briefly 
notice some other maps. 

The first map of any kind certainly re- 
corded was made more than five hundred 
years before the Christian era. Long after 
this must have been made the “ Peutinge- 
riane Tabule,” which contain a map of the 
whole Roman empire. These were found at 
Vienna in 1753, and published by Peutinger 
of Augsburg. A small part of this work was 
given (for the first time in England, we be- 
lieve) in “Our Work in Palestine” (1873), 
and about one-third of that is copied on the 
opposite page. The original map is twenty 
French feet in length by one foot in breadth, 
and it is evident that the intention is not so 


| 


/much to indicate the relative positions of 
| towns, rivers, &c., as to show their distances 
| by the usual military roads or streams, &c., 
very much as the “Road Books” did in 
England forty years ago, with sharp “ off- 
sets” right and left to indicate the turn of 
the road at each place.* 

Let us notice a few of the salient features 
in the map now before us. Pelusium (near 
the modern Suez) is at the left top of the 
map, on the road from “ Memphis” and 
“ Babylonia” (on opposite banks of the Nile, 
but not seen in the portion here copied) to 
“Rinocorura” (“Ascalone”), to “Helya 
Capitolina,” “formerly called Jerusalem ;” 
and the Mount of Olives is seen opposite, 
while the Dead Sea is marked quite near, 
and the river “Jordanus.” The island at 
the top of the map is “ Rhodos.” 

Having looked at “the goodly land” as it 
was depicted in old times, we shall try again 
to fix attention in our next paper on the 
brave boy who came from the “house of 
bread,” and rose to be a warrior king. 





* It is worth remark that the route from Memphis and 
‘Babylonia Stratonicidi’? marked in the map as passing 
“Mons Syna,” is distinctly shewn (in a portion outside that 
given here) as passing through the end of the Red Sea. 
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CHAPTER XVII.—“I'VE BROUGHT A LEAL 
HEART BACK AGAIN.” 
HRISTMAS DAY was misty and cold ; 
but the rain had ceased, and the sun 
made feeble efforts to shine through the fog. 
A few sunbeams glinted on the wet ivy and 
dripping boughs, as Mrs. Montrose and her 
family took their way to church. Several of 
the inhabitants of Castleport were laid up with 
colds and rheumatism, and the Christmas 
congregation was not quite so large as usual. 
But Pauline and Alison had to respond to 
many a kindly greeting in the churchyard, 
and there was more than one inquiry after 
Graham. 

“You must miss your brother, Mrs. Mont- 
rose,” said Mrs. Marwood, speaking through 
her boa. “ Rather a dull Christmas for you.” 

A dull Christmas—Alison’s heart echoed 
the words. And yet they all made strenuous 
efforts to be more cheery than ever. Extra 
care had been bestowed upon the wreaths of 
ivy and holly that decorated the cottage 
walls; and Fenton and Hannah were splen- 


| did in new caps and ribbons, and the whitest 
|of aprons. The dinner was a success, just 
because, as Fenton said, nobody would have 
| cared if it had been a failure ; and there had 
| been no nervousness in cooking it. 
| There was more sunshine in the afternoon 
than in the morning. The children, who had 
| been prisoners for many days, begged to put 
| on thick boots and go out walking with their 
| governess. And Pauline consented to the 
| proposal. 
| Take them out if you will, dear Alison,” 
| she said. “The air may do you good, and 
I am a poor companion to-day. We don’t 
| gain much by sitting at home together and 
| staring into the fire.” 

So Alison and her charges set forth, 
| apparently in high spirits, and wended their 
| way through the muddy street of the village. 
| And then, as they passed one of the cottage- 
| doors, Janet remembered that an old gardener 
| who lived there had promised to show them 
| some Christmas roses. 
| “Letus goin,” she said. ‘“ Poorold Ross 
| will be sitting all alone ; his wife and children 
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died years ago. 
| talk to him.” 
They went in, and were proudly conducted 
| to a bit of straggling garden at the back of | 
‘the house to admire the Christmas flowers. 


, While they were rejoicing over chrysanthe- | 


mums and winter violets, a fly was driven 
‘rapidly through the street. 
port conveyance, but a luxurious vehicle, 
drawn by two strong horses, whose legs were 
splashed with the mire of a long journey; 
and sharp eyes might have seen that the 
solitary gentleman inside it was muffled up 
to his ears in wrappers and furs. The carriage 
kept straight on, and stopped at last at the 
_ door of the old inn near the castle. 

| Pauline, alone by her drawing-room fire, 
had sat sewing till her eyes ached and her 
| fingers were tired. She was afraid that if she 
stopped working she should fall to crying, 
and so she sewed desperately on. Aunt 
| Adelaide’s letter was still fresh in her mind, 
and she was grieving over Graham and 


Alison as only kind hearts like hers can | 


‘grieve. She felt very sad, and helpless, and 
, desponding ; and Vere was still thousands 
of miles away. What if some evil should 
befall him on his homeward journey? Or, 
what if his strength should be unequal to the 
exertion of travelling, and he should be kept 
fretting himself into a fever, 
many a weary month yet to come? 

When she had got to this last point, she 
could sew no longer. The work was thrown 
| aside, and she sat bending forward, and 
_ gazing into the fire, seeing jungles, and hills, 

and bungalows in the glowing coals. The 

winter sunshine was gradually fading out-of- 
doors ; there were footsteps on the flagged 
path, but Pauline did not turn her head to 
see who was coming to the house. It could 
only be Hannah returning from a stroll with 
| her sweetheart. 

There was a ring, the house-door was 
| opened, and then came a suppressed cry of 
Surprise from Fenton. But Pauline still sat 
| fire-gazing, and heard it not. 

She did look up, however, when some one 
entered the room with a firm step. Who 
was it? A tall figure in a furry coat, familiar 
enough after the first bewildering moment ; 
and she sprang towards it with a sob of 
delight. 

“Oh, Vere, were you quite well enough to 
come?” she asked, her voice muffled by his 
furs, as he held her close. “ You must have 
felt the cold severely, although you are 
dressed like a bear. 
really here !” 





: | 
He likes us to come and 


It was no Castle- | 


in India, for 


And you are really, | 


“IT am no wraith,” he answered laughing, 
| “ though I own to being less substantial than 
I was when you last saw me. Gently, my 
child,” he added, as she helped him to pull 
| off the coat. “That brute’s claws have left 
me rather a poor creature; I wince at the 
| lightest touch.” 

She put him into her own fireside chair, 
and sat down on a footstool by his side 
| too glad to talk till some minutes had passed 
away. This time there was not even the 
shadow of a barrier between them ; both were 
perfectly at ease, and full of rest. He still 
bore traces of severe suffering, as Pauline 
could plainly see. The keen dark eyes were 
slightly sunken, all the features were sharp- 
ened, and the bronzed cheek was paler. But 
the face was the same strong, brave face, that 
men and women alike learnt to love ; and 
none of its noble beauty was wanting. 

Vere was the first to break the silence. 
The firelight shone on him as he spoke, and 
his look was infinitely tender and grave. 

“ Pauline,” he said, “do you remember 
asking what it was that poor Charlie said to 
me at the last ?” 

“Yes, you told me: ‘ Take care of Pauline 
and the children.’ I never forgot the words, 
Vere.” 

“ That was not quite all, Pauline. 
something back.” 

“Oh, why? What was it?” 
breathlessly. 

“ He said, ‘ Take care of Pauline and the 
children, and fill my place.’ But I would not 
tell you this when I was here last.” 

“You should have told me,” she said 
earnestly. ‘ It would have made my way a 
great deal plainer and happier. Why did 
you not ?” 

“Because I wanted your own heart to 
speak for itself,” said he, gently smoothing 
her brow with his hand. “I would not 
have you influenced even by the wishes of 
the dead. Yours is a mind that is easily 
guided by external voices ; it was the inner 
voice that I desired to hear, Pauline.” 

“And you are satisfied? Oh, Vere, you 
know my heart has spoken ?” 

“Yes; it spoke to me in the letter that 
you wrote while I was lying ill. I. knew it 
was all right then ; I thought I might have 
had to have waited longer. But the tiger 
did me 2 good turn as far as you were con- 
cerned.” 

“Did you think that God meant me fer 
you, all the while you were waiting ?” 

“Yes; but it was a sore trial to leave you 
| alone, Pauline. You will never know what 
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| conquer it. But I feared that your will might 
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it cost me to go back to India without seeing 
you again.” 

‘It was terrible. And if you had stayed, 
Vere, you would have made me promise 
everything, even then.” 

“T knew that. But I think there is some- 
thing brutal in using one’s mental force in a 
case like ours. Had yours been a stronger 
will, Pauline, I might have set myself to 


yield while your heart remained unwon.” 

The children could never cease regretting 
that they had missed the first glimpse of 
Major Templeford by going to look at old 
Ross’s flowers. Nobody else regretted it in 
the least. Alison was secretly glad that they 
were safe in Ross’s back garden when the 
carriage passed through the street. If they 
had caught sight of Vere no power on earth 
would have kept them from rushing frantically 
after the fly. And then Pauline would have 
lost that first quiet hour alone with him. 

The Major had arrived at Southampton on 
Christmas Eve ; but, eager as he was to reach 
his destination, he could go no farther that 
day. Pain and prostration overpowered his 
will, and kept him a prisoner in a South- 
ampton hotel till the following morning. 
And then, finding that only fourteen miles 
lay betwixt him and Castleport, he hired an 
easy carriage, and came on without more 
delay, in time to spend Christmas evening | 
with Pauline and the children. 

Mrs. Montrose was far too happy to care 
that the whole village was finding out her 
secret. She went quite boldly to church | 
next Sunday in company with her wounded 
hero, about whom most marvellous tales 
were told. Public excitement reached its 
climax when it was known that the veritable 
tiger’s skin was to be seen in Pauline’s draw- 
ing-room. Everybody came to see and 
shudder at it; but after telling its whole 
story once or twice, Pauline always left the 
narration to Alison and the children. Janet, 
who had learnt every detail by heart, used 
to tell the tale with great effect and much 


| would have decided that he was right. 





action. Just at the close she was wont to | 
electrify her hearers by opening her big dark | 
eyes very wide and springing upon them 
with a roar, in true tiger fashion. 

As Alison had predicted, Vere Temple- | 
ford was not inclined to interest himself in | 
the doings of Graham. Without being so | 


bitter as Aunt Adelaide, his opinion of Pau- 


line’s brother was by no means a favourable 
one, and he backed up the old lady’s counsel 
with all his might. The Major was human, | 
and the remembrance of Graham’s silent 


| in a West-end church. 


opposition to his own wishes still rankled in 
his mind, The two men had been antago- 
nistic, although only courteous words had 


passed between them. Vere, with his power- | 


ful will and strong bodily frame, was a little 
too severe in his judgment of the weaker 
man; but, although singularly gentle with 
women, he was sometimes over-stern with his 
Own sex. 
Graham were no temptations at all to Vere. 
He did not love that soft ease and glitter of 
pleasure in which Graham delighted, nor 
could he even believe in Graham’s feeble 
struggles to walk on the right side of life. 

“ Indeed, Vere, he tried very hard to get 
employment,” Pauline pleaded ; “ but he was 
beaten back again and again.” 

“No man ought to allow himself to be 
beaten,” responded the Major sternly. “ You 
must just let him go his way, Pauline, and 
think only of yourself and the children. In 
fact, you need not think about anything, 
dearie, now that I am here to take care of 
you.” 

Alison said to herself that she should not 
like to be taken care of in such an absolute 
fashion. Her own strong and determined 
nature was silently up in arms against Vere. 
She thought him hard and arbitrary about 
Graham, although nine people out of ten 
But 
her faithful heart still clung to the wanderer, 
and would cling all the more tenaciously 
when others forsook him altogether. 

She began to think that it would not be 
well for her to remain with Pauline after her 
marriage. It would be hard to part with her 


and the children, but harder still to live in a | 


household where Graham’s name would soon 
be a forbidden word. Major Templeford 
had not been with them more than a fort- 
night, and already the children were checked 
if they ventured to speak of their Uncle 
Graham. ‘They were quick enough to inter- 
pret Vere’s frown aright, and to understand 
their mother’s gentle, imploring glance. No ; 
Alison was convinced that she could not 
live with the Templefords. The time had 
come for her to seek another home. 

Joanna’s house was open to her; she 


| might go there after the marriage, and wait 


until another post could be found. But 
Moorland House was not her only asylum. 
Her old teacher—the Miss Gloster of her 
school-days—had married a missionary, and 
had lately returned from Africa with her 
husband. ‘They had taken lodgings in Lon- 
don, where the ex-missionary became a curate 
Mrs. Dyan was still 
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the Ellen Gloster of former times, and had 
never forgotten her favourite pupil. With 
ner Alison might find shelter and rest when 
the day of parting came, as she knew it 
would come. Instinctively her spirit turned 
to her early friend, and she sat down and 
wrote a long letter to the curate’s wife, telling 
her the whole of her heart-history from be- 
ginning to end. 

But how_to tell Pauline that they must 
part was a question that tortured her night 
and day. Yet as weeks went and came, 
Pauline’s quick perception discovered the 
growing barrier between Alison and _her- 
self. She knew, too, what that barrier was, 
and stood before it with a sad heart and 
hands that had no power to pluck it down. 

It was natural that Alison should cling to 
Graham still; if she had ceased to cling to 
him she would not have been Alison Cope. 
But Pauline belonged too entirely to Major 
Templeford to dream of disputing his will; 
and his will was that she should give up her 
brother. Her heart might be torn, but she 
would submit to him; nor would she even 
permit herself to think that his decree was 
not just and right. It was not that she loved 
Graham less, but that she loved Vere more ; 
and at any cost Vere must be obeyed. 

So these two women, who loved each 
other dearly, had begun to feel that their 
paths would lie side by side no more. They 
would not speak yet of the possibility of 
parting ; they talked as if no such thought 
were in their minds; and yet they both 
knew that it was there. Meanwhile the pre- 
parations for the marriage were quietly going 
on, and it was pretty generally known that 
Meadow Cottage would soon be either sold 
or let. 


CHAPTER XVIII.—“ WELCOME THE SOUR CUP 
OF PROSPERITY!” 

ONE morning, towards the close of Janu- 
ary, Alison came down-stairs, and entered 
the dining-room before the others had left 
their chambers. It was a clear, sparkling 
day ; the trees glittered with frost ; the road 
was as hard as iron, and the little post-boy’s 
step sounded like the trotting of a pony as 
he approached the cottage. Alison received 
the letters with her own hand; there were 
four for Pauline, and one for herself. 

It was an important-looking letter, ad- 
dressed in a legible hand that she had never 
seen before. She opened it, and read it from 
the first word to the last; but some minutes 
passed away before she fully comprehended 
its meaning. It stated—yes—it stated in 





very plain terms that Stephen Nott was dead, 
and that the bulk of his property was left to | 
one Alison Cope. The said Alison Cope 
was, therefore, the mistress of three thousand | 
a-year, derived from certain investments which | 
the late merchant had me Je. . It was all very 
straightforward and intelligible ; the only im- | 
possible thing seemed to be that Mr. Nott’s | 
heiress had anything in,common with the | 
little woman who was steading by the fire, 
and staring at his lawyer’s letter. 

It was not till Pauline entered the room, 
and brought her intelligence to bear upon | 
the matter, that Alison could thoroughly be- 
lieve in her good fortune. There was a | 
curious sense of unreality about everything, | 
for the rest of the day ; even the congratula- | 
tions of her friends seemed to be meant for | 
somebody else. But when she found herself | 
alone at night, and sat down to think, she | 
slowly realised her new position in the 
world. 

The future that now lay before her was 
very different to that which she had pictured 
for herself. There would be no need now 
to seek another situation ; all the anxieties | 
of bread-winning were at an end. But if| 
anxiety was removed, responsibility had 
taken its place. Alison knew that she should 
have to render an account of her steward- 
ship to One who had intrusted her with this 
wealth. Life was worth living ; in her hands | 
were placed the means of helping others to 
live. It was a beautiful path that God had | 
opened to her ;—beautiful, although not} 
bright with such sunshine as fell on Pauline’s | 
way. Her thanksgiving was not less earnest | 
because the great desire of her heart had | 
been denied. To live for others, to lighten | 
heavy burdens, to support the weak—this | 
was what she had to do. It was the will of | 
God. 

She laid her plans before she slept that 
night. She would go to live with the Dyans | 
in London, and they would help her to use | 
her money in the right way. And then she | 
thought of the old man who had lived such | 
a pinched and lonely life, and left her the 
savings of years. He had been called hard | 
and grasping, with reason, perhaps ; but the 
gold had been honestly gotten, and it would 
be liberally spent. If Stephen Nott owed | 
any debts of charity to his fellow-creatures, | 
Alison resolved that they should not go un-| 
paid. 

Next day Pauline sought Alison with a | 
bashful face, and asked her, hesitatingly, | 
what course she intended to take? There 
was a little shade upon her frank manner; 
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but her friend faced the position with perfect 
candour. 

“T shall not be needed in your new home, 
dear Pauline,” she said. ‘‘ Hush—I know 
you want me} and Major Templeford likes 
me for your sake x 

“For your own sake,” Pauline 
rupted. ‘“ Vere knows how to value you. In- 
deed, Alison, he wishes you to live with us.” 

“T am not needed,” Alison repeated gently. 
“Love is not less true when it sees that its 
work is done. Don’t think that any change 
has come over me, dear; I only feel that 
your life will be quite complete without me.” 

VIII. nus. 
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| Pauline said no more, but she watched 
| Alison with wistful eyes. Graham’s name 
| had not been mentioned for weeks, either by 
Alison or herself. Vere—so gentle and 
tender in every other respect—was unyield- 
ing where Graham was concerned. And as 
no letter had come from her brother, Pauline 
was still in ignorance of his whereabouts. 
Her life was full of new interests: Vere had 
filled her cup to the brim; he watched over 
her, insisted on bearing every load, and 
asked for her whole heart. No dream of 
her girlhood had ever been so sweet as this 
reality. There are, perhaps, few women to 
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whom it is given to realise their ideal life, 
and Pauline was one of that favoured few. 

The marriage was to take place early in 
March. But before February came to an 
end, fate had decreed a wider separation 
than Pauline and Alison had ever dreamed 
of. Major Templeford was offered a govern- 
ment appointment in Canada, and the salary 
was larger than any he could hope to obtain 
in England. For their own sakes, and for 
the sake of the children, Vere and Pauline 
felt that they must go. 

All the wedding preparations were hurried 
on. There were the necessary outfits to be 
obtained, and a hundred matters to be 
thought of and settled. No time to spare 
for quiet musing; no leisure for regrets. 
Alison’s eager love would fain have crowded 
the services of years into the days that were 
left. She toiled with all her strength, putting 
her own feelings entirely out of sight, and 





Fenton, who had decided to accompany the 
family to Canada, was heartened by her in- 
fluence and example; and said, long after- 
wards, that her courage would have failed in 
those trying weeks, if it had not been for 
Miss Cope. 

Aunt Adelaide arrived at the cottage on 
the day before the wedding; a gaunt old 
lady with a large aquiline nose, and a thin 
mouth, She took a sudden liking to Alison, 
and proceeded to entertain her with an ac- 
count of.all Graham Eadie’s enormities, be- 
ginning with his boyhood, and bringing her 
story down to the present time. 

“T was half-afraid he would turn up at 
the wedding,” said Aunt Adelaide confiden- 
tially. “ But» I think he quite understands 
that Major Templeford takes my view of his 
character. I don’t know where he is—I 
don’t want to know—when I last heard of 
him he was going to the dogs as fast as 
possible. Be thankful you have no brother, 
my dear Miss Cope.” 

The wedding morning dawned clear and 
fair ; birds were singing in the budding syca- 
mores, and the sun shone on Pauline as she 
stepped out of the cottage porch. It was a 
very quiet wedding. The bride wore a plain 
travelling-dress, and had no bridal tokens 
about her; but the few who witnessed the 


The villagers talked long afterwards of the 
group that stood under the arch of the old 
chancel that day. Pauline, her slim figure 
looking almost girlish in her dark gown, 
scarcely raised her eyes, and uttered her 
responses in the lowest of tones. Vere, with 





ceremony could never forget the little scene. | 


cheering all the rest of the household. | 





the light from the chancel window falling on 
his grand face, wore a look of quiet, trium- 
phant happiness. Alison and the children— 
all in every-day attire—were still as statues ; 
shedding no tears, giving no sign of emotion. 
The wedded pair drove away from the church 
doors to the railway station ; and Castleport 
saw them no more. 

Two hours later the children departed with 
Aunt Adelaide, with whom they were to stay 
till the time came for leaving England. 
There would only be a fortnight before they 
embarked ; but this was not their last good- 
bye to Alison, who would see them again in 
London. Yet it was the forerunner of the 
final parting, and they clung to her with very 
bitter tears. She comforted them, and kept 
her calm face until they were out of sight. 

Her own new home was ready for her in 
London. The Dyans had gladly agreed to 
all her proposals, and were waiting im- 
patiently to give her a welcome. Two hours 
remained before she started ; and she began, 
very quietly, to go all over the old house, 
and take her farewell of the familiar rooms. 
How strangely silent they seemed! A great 
hush had followed the bustle of the last few 


| weeks ; the cottage that had sheltered them 





all was now an empty nest. And Alison, as 
she went in and out of the deserted chambers, 
thought longingly of the “‘many mansions ” in 
that home which is eternal in the heavens. 


| There are times in our lives when the ever- 


lasting is the only thing we have to rest on: 
everything else seemed to be slipping away, 
and she thanked God for ‘the gift of One 
who is the same yesterday, to-day, and for 
ever. It was a staff that would never break, 
however heavily she leanedupon it. In this 
time of need and loneliness she felt its 
support more fully than she had ever done 
before. 

She said an affectionate farewell to Fenton 
and Hannah, and crossed the threshold of 
Meadow Cottage for the last time. It almost 
seemed to her that she had left the old Alison 
within its walls, and that the new tenants 
would find her there—a harmless ghost— 
that craved leave to cling to its former haunt. 
In a dreamy mood she went through her 
journey to London, and only woke up to 
realities when she caught sight of Ellen Dyan’s 
face upon the platform. 

The strain upon body and mind had been 
too great; and Alison, the long-enduring, 
broke down at last. When Pauline and the 
children took their last leave of her, she was 
lying in her London room, as weak as an 
infant. Feeling seemed to have spent itself, 
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and even their farewell tears and kisses 


scarcely won a response. 

’ “ The doctor says there is no danger,” said 
Mrs. Dyan, comforting the distressed Pauline. 
“She is over-worn, and she must just lie 
still and rest till strength comes back.” 


CHAPTER XIX.— ‘“‘ THE NIGHT 
BEFORE THE MORN.” 
Two years had gone by since Pauline, 
with her husband and children, had em- 
| barked for Canada. It was March again, 
sharp, windy weather that set ill-clad people 


IS DARKEST 


shivering as they trod the streets ; and even | 


well-to-do City men, buttoned up to their 
chins in stout cloth, said that early spring 
winds were more cutting than all the blasts 
of winter. One man, who mingled with the 
ceaseless stream of humanity that pours over 
Holborn Viaduct, was feeling as if the keen 
north-easter were a messenger of doom to 
him. 

He had no great-coat, and his face was as 
wan and weary as any that could be found 
in the throngs around him. 
shabby clothes, he carried about him that 
indefinable look of refinement which always 
adds to the bitterness of poverty. 

No one, in all that mighty city, could 
have felt more utterly alone and hopeless 
than Graham Eadie, as he took his way 
across the Viaduct. Since the day when he 
had left Meadow Cottage, and come to 
London with high hopes, he had fallen from 
one step to another; always going down, 
down, until he had reached the very bottom 
of the ladder. The dean’s thousand pounds 
had melted like snow in his careless hands ; 
and yet Graham had been ever intending to 
lead a better life. Something, he had said, 
was “sure to turn up” for him, and he did 
make many a spasmodic effort to look for 
that “something.” But phantom after 

| phantom was pursued and vanished; till at 
last he woke up to the consciousness that 
his money was gone and his prospects were 
as bad as ever. 

Shame had kept him from applying to his 
sister, and in truth he had little hope that 
such an application would be successful. 
Aunt Adelaide had taken care that Major 
Templeford’s opinion of the family scape- 
grace should come to his ears. And as his 
condition grew more and more wretched, his 
pride increased; never should Pauline’s 


husband know how sorely he needed aid. | 
He would struggle on as long as he could ;| 





and when his strength failed 
there would be an end of it all. 


why, then 


In spite of | 





And he did struggle on, taking such poor 

employment as he could get, and earning 
sometimes barely enough to pay for cheap 
food and lodging. On this bitter March 
morning he was returning from the office of 
a lawyer for whom he had been copying 
papers. His employer had told him that his 
serviees were no longer required; and now, 
with two shillings and a few pence in his 
pocket, and despair in his heart, he was 
taking his way mechanically through the 
crowded thoroughfares, hardly knowing 
whither he was going. 

It was one o’clock, the hour when City 
men are pouring into restaurants and dining- 
rooms. Graham was faint and fagged, but 
there was no smoking chop or steak for him ; 
the small sum in his possession must be hus- 
banded, and made to go as far as possible. 
He turned into a dingy little coffee-house, 
and dined on a roll and a cup of coffee, 
wondering, all the while, how long he should 
be able to get such fare? And then he re- 
turned to the weary streets again. 

The sunshine was gone; the sky was 
grey, and the wind sharper than ever. There 
are days when spring smiles upon you while 
she stabs you with her keen blasts, but on 
this memorable afternoon there were sullen | 
heavens overhead ; and it seemed to Graham, 
in his utter despondency, that the whole 
world frowned upon him. He crossed the 
Viaduct again, came back to the place he 
had quitted an hour before, and then turned 
down Paternoster Row. ‘There was a vague 
idea in his mind that publishers employed a 
good many clerks, and he entered a door 
haphazard. It was the entrance to a grave- 
looking and highly respectable warehouse 
stored with Bibles and Prayer-books ;—just 
the kind of place where clerks would be 
well paid, thought Graham, almost hopefully. 
3ut there was no place in it for him. The 
grey-headed man who advanced, and eyed 
him across the counter, had only a decided 
negative to give. 

It was a very common experience—far. too 
common—and the history of that afternoon 
was the history of many days in hundreds of 
other lives. Graham repeated his formula 
until he was sick of the sound of his own 
voice, and sicker still of that inevitable shake 
of the head that was sure to follow it. At 
last, worn out and heart-broken, he turned 
his steps in the direction of the only home 
he had. 

It was an upper room in a small house in 
one of the many streets that branch out of 
Holborn. The lower stories were occupied 
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| by the landlord himself, a vendor of cheap 
| stationery and periodicals of the “penny 
| dreadful” kind. It was the class of shop at 
_ whose window slip-shod girls and boys were 
wont to stand, devouring a column or two of 
the fascinating literature displayed behind 
the panes, and when Graham turned into 
the doorway the usual group were flattening 
their noses against the glass. He went on, 
up a narrow staircase that was too dark for 
its uncleanliness to be seen, and up another 
flight, darker and dirtier still. He was out 
of breath, and shivering from head to foot 
when the room was gained at last. A very 
slight exertion was too much for him now. 

There was but little furniture in the cham- 
ber, and what there was could have been 
purchased for a few shillings. Yet it looked 
tolerably clean and neat, and there were 
evidences that the lodger was still attended 
to. As yet he had contrived to pay his rent, 
but, as he glanced round the cheerless little 
chamber, he knew that even this poor shelter 
must soon be given up. And what then? 

It was about five o’clock in the afternoon, 
and almost as dark and gloomy as winter 
twilight. Even on bright days there was not 
much sunshine in Graham’s narrow street. 
When the window was open flakes of soot 








| were apt to float in and settle on everything, | 


until not a corner was free from the soft, 
black powder so well known to London 
housewives. To-daya fire was sadly needed ; 
gusts of wind came down the chimney and 
under the door; but the grate was empty 
, and cold ; sit where you would you could not 
| get out of the draught. 

Graham Eadie flung himself down on his 
bed, and lay there for some moments with 
eyes closed. He was not thinking just then ; 
he was too utterly tired to do anything but 
be still, and yet he felt too ill to sleep. As 
| he lay there, with the grey light of the dreary 
afternoon on his face, he saw pictures of the 
past rise up before him one by one. 

He raised himself and sat upright on the 
bed. What was there before him? He had 
| to choose between begging his bread in the 
streets, and dying, possibly, in a hospital 
ward ; or—— another and shorter way to 
the inevitable end. Many times the possi- 
bility of that shorter way had flashed across 
his mind, but to-day it lingered with him and 
was not to be banished. And he had the 
means at hand. 

Yes; the means were at hand, locked 
up in a worn portmanteau which contained 
the very few worldly possessions left to him 
A pair of silver-mounted pistols, the gift of a 








brother officer now dead, were there, safe in 
their rosewood case, and one of them was 
loaded. He had prized them for the sake of 
the old friend who gave them, and had kept 
them while he parted with his watch and 
other belongings. If he were to sell them, 
the money that they would bring him would 
only prolong his misery for a little while. 
He had not patience to wait for the lingering 
end, he would hasten its coming. 

There was no change in his face as he rose 
and deliberately unlocked the portmanteau. 
His look was as wearily calm as ever when 
he took out the loaded pistol and went back 
to his seat upon the bed. 

Well, he had played a very sorry part in 
the world, and the sooner he was out of it 
the better. He had found it a very pleasant 
world sometimes, but on the whole hollow 
and disappointing. And yet he knew, as 
well as any moralist could tell him, that each 
of us creates his own world for himself. 

The pistol lay under his quiet hand, and 
his eyes sought the bit of dull sky that was 
to be seen above the chimney-tops. Good 
men had often talked of the future home of 
the soul, but who was there that knew any- 
thing about it? It would be sweet, like 
Shelley’s Adonais, to be— 


* Made one with naturé,” 


and pass into the loveliness of the universe. 
Why should not the poet’s dream be as true 
as the Christian’s? But his inmost self 
answered the question. 

Yet surely no future could be worse than 


this intolerable present; this joyless, lifeless | 


life that was dragging itself on day after day. 


Very calmly, and with a steady hand, he | 
raised the pistol and pressed the cold muzzle | 


against his head. In another moment all 
would be over. 

A low sound, very near him, arrested his 
hand. He paused to listen. The bed on 
which he sat was pushed close to the wall of 
his room, and on the other side of that wall 
a woman was sobbing bitterly. It was not 
strange that he could so distinctly hear these 
sobs ; the two rooms had originally been one, 
and were now divided only by lath and 
plaster. The weeping increased, and moans, 
half suppressed, reached him plainly. He 
laid the pistol down beside him on the bed, 
and wondered if this weeper were as miser- 
able as himself. 

And then, as the sobbing went on, the 
voice of another woman came back to his 
mind, with certain words that had been 
spoken in the old cottage porch at Castle- 
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port—“ If there should ever come a time 
when the thought that your life is precious to 
some one may save that life, then remember 
me.” 

That sound of sobbing had touched his 
heart, and brought back the remembrance 
of the truest and dearest friend he had ever 
known. 


He did not know in that moment that it | 


was God’s spirit which had thwarted his pur- 


pose. He put the pistol away without realis- | 


ing that Christ’s love, repeated in a disciple, 
had come between him and self-destruction. 
He thought it was only a woman’s love that 
had saved him. But it mattered little what 
he thought then. The mighty unrecognised 
love had entered his soul, and would work 
its will within him. 


He went out into the narrow passage and | 


knocked at the door of the next chamber. 
A voice said wearily, “ Come in!” and he 
entered. 

It was a pleasanter room than his own, 
although the furniture was but very little 
better. There were traces of feminine neat- 
ness and care to be seen; some needlework 


lying on the table, gave a home-like look to | 
the place. Its occupant was sitting on a | 
chair, with her head leaning against the wall ; | 
and as he entered she glanced up with be- | 


wildered eyes, half blinded by tears. 


twenty ; there was refinement in her plain 
dress, and a certain grace about her slender 
figure. Under more favourable circumstances 
she might have been a pretty woman. 


looking its worst at that moment. 

“ Forgive me for intruding,” he said in a 
quiet, deferential tone. “My room is next 
to yours ; I could not help hearing that you 
were in distress. Can I do anything for you ? ” 

‘You are very kind,” she answered simply. 
“T don’t think you can do anything; I am 
in great trouble.” 

“T should like to help you if I could,” he 
persisted gently. 

The surprise of his entrance had stopped 
her tears; but it was only by a strong effort 
that she kept them from flowing again. 

“Qh,” she said, drawing a long breath, 


“it would take a long while to tell you 
everything.” 

“Then tell me something. Just a part of 
the story.” 


“You look ill,” she cried, with a quick 
glance at his face. “ You have troubles, too, 
perhaps. Why should you concern yourself 
with mine?” 


She | 
was young, not more than two- or three-and- | 


But | 
the poor face, swollen with weeping, was | 


' 
| “Tt may help me to bear my own,” he an- 
| swered. “It isn’t good, you know, to be 
always brooding over one’s own ills,” 

|. With a simple confidence in him and his 
| kind intention, she asked him to sit down. 
| She did not even know his name, and had 
| never chanced to meet him as she passed in 
| or out of the house, but adversity brings 
people together without ceremony. 

“T am not used to London,” she began. 
‘‘T have been only four months in town. 
| My father was a country curate, and I was 


his only child; my mother died years ago. | 


It is just six months since I lost my father, 
and then I was quite alone in the world. I 
wonder if you know the parish I come from. 
It is Rosleigh, in Sussex.” 

“T do not know it.” 

**T dare say not; it is quite an out-of-the- 
way village; but I love it dearly. The 
people were very kind after my father died. 
Our doctor’s wife recommended me to a Lon- 
don acquaintance of hers who required a go- 
verness for young children ; and that is why 
Icame to town. But it was a very hard situ- 
ation ; my employers were not rich, and they 
made me do the work of nurse and governess 
too. Iwas always on duty, and my strength 
was not equal to it all. I am but a slight 
creature, you see, and I could not carry about 
heavy children as a stronger woman would 
have done. Yet indeed I did my best.” 
| “Tam sure you did,” said Graham kindly. 
“ The people must have been cruel.” 

“No; the Smiths were not exactly cruel ; 
they said I was not strong enough, and they 
gave me a month’s warning. When I left 
them I should not have known where to go, 
if it had not been for the cook. She told 
me of these lodgings. ‘The landlady is her 
| cousin, and I have been fairly well treated 
| here.” 
| “ And now?” 


The girl burst into tears again, and sobbed 
| bitterly for some moments. 
| “TJ have been looking out for another 
situation, but I cannot find one. To-day I 
answered an advertisement and went a long 
way—to Kensington. But the lady did not 
| engage me; and—and—she did not know 
how faint and weak I felt when I left her 
house. I got giddy in the streets, and a 
woman took me by the arm and led me into 
a shop. It ‘was a chemist’s shop, and the 
shopman was kind to me. But when I came 
to myself, my purse was gone; the woman 
must have taken it ; and it had all the money 
I had in it!” 

“ Poor child!” said Graham, “ yours is a 






































| felt it an hour or two ago; he was uncon- 
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hard fate indeed—harder than mine,” he 
added thoughtfully. 

“This is Saturday,” she sobbed, “the 
day for paying the week’s rent. I could not 
pay ; I told my landlady the truth.” 

“ What did she say ?” Graham asked. 

“ She was harsh, and said I must go away 
at once. But what can I do? Where can 
I go?” 

“T will speak to the landlady,” said Gra- 
ham soothingly, “and the rent shall be 
paid.” 

Without waiting to hear her reply, he 
quitted the room and re-entered his own 
chamber. It was the work of a few seconds 
to take the pistols out of the portmanteau 
again ; but it was for no deadly purpose that 
he wanted them now, for he withdrew the 
charge. Forgetting his own weakness and 
weariness, he put on his hat and hurried off 
to a large pawnbroking shop which he knew 
too well, but where he was sure of being 
pretty fairly dealt with. Sympathy with his 
forlorn fellow-lodger gave him new strength; 
he did not feel the sharp wind as he had 





scious of fatigue. The bargain was made, 
and he hastened back again with money in 
his pocket—money that was to rescue a help- 
less girl from distress. 

A few words with Mrs. Crake, the land- 
lady, soon put that disquieted woman into a 
better temper. She didn’t mean, she said, | 
to be hard on poor Miss Wallace ; but what | 
were folks to do if lodgers couldn't pay? | 
She was sorry she had “spoke ’arsh to a} 
pore horphan,” and she’d take her up a cup | 
of tea at once—that she would. | 

Half an hour later Miss Wallace, quite | 
happy and composed, was listening to such | 
counsel as Graham could give. He advised | 
her to write without delay to her friends in | 
Rosleigh, and ask for a sum to defray her | 
travelling expenses back to the old home. 

“London is no place for you,” he said | 
earnestly ; “and I can do but little more to 
help you. I am very poor myself.” 

“Then I have taken money that you | 
need !” she cried in dismay. 

“ Oh, I could spare it very well. 





I only | 


meant that my means are limited. But any- | 


She put her hand to her forehead with a 
puzzled look. It was a narrow, white fore- 
head, with fair hair rippling over it—not the 
brow of a highly intelligent woman; and 
Graham thought sadly how easily such simple 


trust and ignorance might have led her into | 


terrible danger. 

“It was about a lady who has established 
a sort of refuge for poor governesses in Lon- 
don,” she went on. “My fellow-traveller 





wrote down the name and address upon a | 


card, but I fear I have lost it. 


It would | 


have been just the kind of institution for me | 


to go to.” 

“Tt is a pity that you have lost the card,” 
said Graham. “But you can make inqui- 
ries about this refuge.” 

“T don’t think it is very widely known ; 
the old lady said it had not long been opened. 
I kept the card in my blotting-book, but 
when I looked for it the other day it was 
gone.” 

“T advise you to search again,” 
Graham. 

The girl rose, and took a shabby leather 
blotting-book from her small trunk. Leaf 
after leaf was turned in vain, and she was 
about to restore the book to its place when 
Graham made a suggestion. 

“Shake it,” he said. “The card may 
be lodged in one of the pockets.” 

She did as she was told, and a small square 
of white came fluttering down upon the floor. 

“Here it is!” she cried joyfully. “I 
wonder how I could have forgotten the lady’ s 


remarked 


| name—it is so old-fashioned and peculiar.” 


And she read aloud in her clear young 
voice— 

‘Miss Alison Cope, 31, York Street, Port- 
man Square, W.” 

A deep silence followed the words. She 
| looked up with a startled glance at Graham, 
who was standing quite motionless, his hand 
| grasping the back of a chair. 
| it only by one candle, but the light was suf- 





| 


| 
| 


The room was | 


| ficient to show the expression on his face. | 


She could not tell what that look meant, and 
| his strange stillness half frightened her. 

“ Are you ill?” she asked timidly. 

“No,” he said, with a long breath ; “ that 
is—not more ill than I was this morning. 


how you must be sent back to the country; | Do you know, in finding that card you have 


you will find employment there.” 

“T long to go back,” she said, sighing. 
“T’m not very strong nor very clev er, I am | 
afraid. I forget things, and that makes it | 
hard to be a teacher. When I was coming | 
up to London in the train, an old lady told | 
me something I wish I could remember now.’ 


found a dear friend for me.’ 

“Ts Miss Alison Cope your friend? Oh, 
| how glad Iam! The old lady said she was 
| rich, and very, very good. She told me that 
| Miss Cope was once a governess herself, and 
then somebody left her a fortune. You will 

| go to her, and speak for me ; will you not?” 
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the girl’s childish eagerness. 
night. I must rest, and try to get stronger.” 

As Graham Eadie lay down to sleep that 
night he knew himself to be a changed man. 
Not for all the pleasures of the world would 
the prodigal now have tarried in the far 
country. His heart was full of longing after 
good; full of unutterable gratitude to the 


“Yes, I will go,” he answered, smiling at | 
“ But not to- | 


} great delight and his infinite comfort. 


| Father who had kept a home for the wan- | 


| wings were closing round him. 


derer. 
love seemed to enfold his life, that he slept, 
as a child sleeps, with the fancy that angel- 
God loved 
him, not only with the benevolence of the 


| Creator, but with the strong, individual ten- 


| winds of Saturday. 


derness of the Parent. 


CHAPTER XX.—“ AH DEAR, BUT COME THOU 


” 


BACK TO ME. 


A quiet Sunday followed the boisterous 
At 31, York Street, 


| Portman Square, Sunday afternoon was always 
| a resting-time to the mistress of the house. 


Mr. Dyan and his wife were occupied in the 
Sunday-schools, and to them the Day of 
Rest was one of the busiest days in the week. 
But Alison, who worked hard on week-days, 


| kept this little piece of time for quietness and 
| meditation, and enjoyed it exceedingly. Cook 
| and housemaid were sent out, and she re- 
mained alone in the house. 


The apartment in which Alison was sit- 


| ting looked out upon York Street, which 


| was usually very quiet on Sundays. 
was a pretty room, albeit there were few | 


It 


articles of great value to be found in it, with 


| a quaint, old-fashioned air. A bright fire burned 
| in the grate, for, although the wind was still, 


it was keen, biting weather ; and on a great 
bear-skin rug reposed a fine tabby cat—the 
old maid’s pet, as its mistress was wont to say. 

Nobody who knew Alison intimately ever 
thought of her as likely to be married. Ina 
pleasant, cheerful way she seemed silently to 
have set her face against matrimony. More 
than one clergyman had tried to shake her 
resolution, for the work she had chosen threw 
her in the way of parsons, and she appeared 
specially suited for the post of parson’s wife. 


| But it was a post she did not care to fill; 
| perhaps because she felt she was not suited 
| for it in reality. 

“Sometimes our friends want us to stand | tidings of her brother. The last letter spoke | 


in corners that were never meant to hold us,” | decidedly of the possibility of a return to | 


Such love—such forgiving, pitying | 


good wife. Push me into the wife’s corner, 
and I should pick holes in his sermons and 
exasperate him generally by my strong self- 
will. I hope he will marry Miss Darton, 
who is a sweet, manageable woman, and 
venerates him immensely.” 

And Mr. Belfast did very wisely console 
himself by marrying Miss Darton, to her 
And 
Alison went on working with might and 
main for the Refuge for homeless governesses. 
She was not left to work alone. To the 
honour of London be it said that he who 
| puts his hand to the plough seldom turns 
back for lack of help. Richer people than 
herself came forward, and helped her to bear 
the burden. 

The Refuge was a large old-fashioned 
house standing at the corner of an unfashion- 
able street where rents were not high. It 
was near enough to Alison’s home for her to 
visit it every day, and on her devolved the 
real business of the institution. She was 
manager and secretary, conducting all the 
correspondence, writing the reports, and 
counselling and aiding the inmates. These 
were always coming and going — women 
middle-aged and elderly and mere girls. 
Each had her own pitiful story to tell, and 
Alison was the friend and adviser of all. To 
soothe, to encourage, to rebuke gently and 
firmly, to speak plain truths in the spirit of 
true charity—all this was a part of her mission. 
She had watched'within those walls by the 
beds of two dying women, and had filled the 
place of mother and sister to them both. 
Her own secret grief, her intense sympathy 
with suffering humanity, and her great yearn- 
ing to help others, gave her a singular power 
of acquiring influence. A woman with weaker 
brains would often have passed stern judg- 
ments where Alison gave aid and compassion. 
She could think and reason deeply, and from 
her lips condemnation was slow to come. 
It was a peacefully nappy life that she lived 
in these days; and yet sorrow was always 
lying deep down at the bottom of her heart. 
Sunday afternoon was the season that she 
allowed herself for musing: it was a halting- 
place on the road, where she sat down and 
looked back upon scenes that were left be- 
hind. She heard frequently from Pauline ; 
| but Mrs. Templeford had never received any 


she would say, “and if we consented to be | England. The climate was too severe for 
pushed into them, we should get chafed and | Pauline, and Vere had inherited more pro- 


chipped until we were quite spoiled. 


I can | perty, which must be looked after in his own 








be a good friend to Mr. Belfast, but not a| land. The children were bonnie and bright ; | 
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a baby-brother was added to the family group, 
and everybody longed to show him to Alison. 

She was seated in a lounging-chair near 
the fire, with a book lying in her lap. It 
was the old copy of “In Memoriam” that 
she had taken up, rather to dream over than 
to read, and as her eyes rested on the fami- 
liar lines her thoughts were more with her 
last love than with her first. Sometimes the 
living seem to be farther from us than the 
dead, and yet these may be only walking on 
the other side of life, while those are divided 
from us by the mystic river. Her glance 
had lighted on a verse that seemed to give a 
voice to her heart’s deepest longing, and she 
repeated it in a soft undertone as she sat 
there alone by her fireside— 


‘* Ah dear, but come thou back to me; 
Whatever change the years have wrought, 

I find not yet one lonely thought 
That cries against my wish for thee.’ 


The yearning grew into a prayer. Oh, 
that he might be brought back to Zhee, Fa- 
ther, if not to me/ Oh, that he may feel the 
desire for Thy face, and come, penitent and 
sorrowful, to Thy feet ! 

She had prayed the same prayer hundreds 
of times before. Would it never be an- 
swered? Ay, but this was impatience; it 
might be answered already, although the 
response had not reached her ears. Some- 
times—nay, often—God grants the petition 
without letting us know that it is granted. 
The soul that we pleaded for is saved ; let us 
believe it, although we never saw the turn- 
ing from darkness to light. Let us believe it, 


’ 


because it is not His will that any should | 


perish ; because He who creates the love in 
us will reward the love. . 

It was growing late in the afternoon ; her 
spell of solitude would soon be at an end. 
Alison rose from her seat, put the book back 
upon its shelf, and then walked aimlessly to 
the window. 

On the pavement outside a man was 
standing, looking up at the house with weary 
eyes. His glance travelled towards the win- 
dow, met hers, and then brightened with 
such hope and thankfulness as could never 
be put into words. The thrill of a great joy 
shook her from head to foot; a few rapid 
steps carried her from the window to the 
door. It was opened, and Graham stood 
before her. 

“Little woman,” he said in a very tired 
voice, “ I have come back to you.” 

With a murmured thanksgiving she drew 
him in and led him to the room she had just 
left. He sank down wearily on a couch by! 
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the fireside, and took the cordial that she 
brought him. For some seconds not a word 
was spoken on either side; she knelt and 
looked at him, watching the tints of life com- 
ing slowly back into his wasted face. The 
languid eyes gazed into hers again with just 
the old look—a little graver and more tender. 

“T am so happy,” she said, keeping back 
her tears. “I have waited a long while for 
this day, Graham.” 

“T did not know that you were left in 
England. Had I known, I should have 
come sooner. I have wanted you sorely 
enough, Alison.” 

“ How did you find me out ?” 

“ Through a young girl, my fellow-lodger, 
who had your address given to her in a rail- 
way carriage. She is an unsuccessful gover- 
ness, and begs for your help.” 

“T will take care of her,” said Alison. 
“‘ We will send for her and bring her to the 
Refuge.” 

“T have found my refuge,” murmured 
Graham, speaking partly to himself. And 
then, more distinctly, he added, “I shall 
never go back again to the wrong side of life.” 

“This is all that I have prayed for,” Ali- 
son whispered, as his weary hands drew her 
close to him. “ And you will never leave me 
now ?” 

“ Never, while God lets me stay. But I 
think it will be only for a short time, little 
woman.” 

“Oh no, no! You are weak and tired ; 
you will be better to-morrow. He has not 
given you back to take you away again 
directly.” 

“Not ‘directly,’ dear. Let us be happy 
in the present. How I wonder at your love 


for me, Alison—so deep and faithful! I am 
worthless to every one but you.” 
“ No, never to God, Graham. I am so 


happy!” she said again—“happier than I 
have ever been in all my life.” 

The sun went down over mighty London, 
as it had gone down over lowly Castleport 
in the evenings passed away. The same 
light that had shone upon them in their ivy 
bower on the castle wall was falling on the 
two faces that were free now from all the 
shadows of this world. Those shadows might 
return, but only to vanish again. The worst 
struggles, the darkest sorrows of life, were 
ended for them both, and there remained for 
them only the rest of the people of God, 
and His eternal peace that passeth all under- 
standing. 

THE END. 
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fy Ete was a more appropriate name 

than that of Dragon-fly, which has 
been applied to a well-known group of in- 
sects. Like the dragons of fable, the dragon- 
flies are ever voracious, powerful, strong- 
jawed, fierce, and swifter in air than on land. 
But the dragon-flies are even more terrible 
than the dragons, for they have been dragons 
| of the water as well as of land, and pursued 
their prey beneath the waves as swiftly as 
| through the air. There are many destructive 
creatures in the world which feed upon living 
prey, but there are none which are more 
| voracious or destructive than the dragon- 
‘flies. 

There are perhaps few of us who have 
thought on this fact of voracity and perpetual 
slaughter, and who have not been utterly 
perplexed by it. Why should so many crea- 
tures be nurtured only by the destruction of 
others? It seems absolute cruelty to us, and 
that we cannot resist this theory is shown by 
the Pythagoreans of old, who would not eat 
animal food ; by the Brahmins of the East, 
the strictest of whom will not drink except 
through muslin, lest they should destroy 
animal life; and by the vegetarians among 
ourselves, who restrict themselves to vege- 
table food. 

Milton tries to solve this difficult problem 
by attributing death, and consequently the 
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DRAGON-FLIES. 
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eating of animal food, to the Fall. This he 
states boldly in the first few lines of “ Para- 
dise Lost :”"— 


** Of man’s first disobedic nce, and the fruit 
Ot that forbidden tree, whose mortal taste 
Brought death into the world.” 


Perhaps it may be objected that Milton 
was speaking of spiritual death, and that if 
so, he was perfectly right. But he had no 
such thought, for, after his description of the 
Fall and the expulsion from Paradise, he 
states definitely that physical, or at all events 
violent death, among beasts was caused by 
the sin of man— 

“ Reast zow with beast ’gan war, and fowl with fowl, 

And fish with fish.”’ 
And, Milton’s influence on popular theo- 
logy has been so great, that, as Dean Stan- 
ley recently remarked, the popular theology 
of the present day is based much more on 
“ Paradise Lost” than on the Bible. 

Now, we know from the stone records of 
the past that predaceous animals existed long 
before man could have found a place on the 
earth. We have learned, not only that the 
animals were predaceous, but have been able 
to distinguish the special creatures on which 
such animals fed. 

We have learned that predaceous insects 

existed in these long past ages, and among 
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them are fossil dragon-flies. 
are made for the destruction of others, and 


Such creatures res | divided into two saeunel mare the longer 








portion of its existence being spent in the 


that the purpose for which they are made | water, and the shorter portion on land. 


must be a good one, may not be doubted. 

The subject is too deep and too extensive 
to be treated in full, but I may remark that 
destruction, as we call it, and development 
are really synonymous terms, however widely 
they seem to differ. 

Moreover, I am quite certain that when 
some animals are destined to be the prey of 
others, the former do mot suffer the pain 
which we might suppose ourselves to endure 
in their position. 

This is forcibly shown by Mr. Rymer 
Jones’s well-known anecdote of the three 
crabs. 

These creatures are insatiable cannibals, 





as any one can see who watches their pro- | 


ceedings on the sea-shore, and there is no- 
thing which a large crab likes so much as a 
small one. 
chased and caught by a larger individual, 


Mr. Jones saw a little crab | 


which at once proceeded to break up its prey | 


and devour it. But it was so occupied with 
its meal that it did not notice the approach 
of a much larger crab, which seized it and 
began to break it up in its turn andeatit. Yet 
it seemed unconscious of what was happening, 
and went on eating until it was so far broken 
up that it could move no longer. It could 
not have felt pain. 

Even when men have been seized by beasts 
of prey, they seem to have felt little or no 
pain, or even fear at the time, as has been 
shown in numberless instances, the most 
familiar example of which is, perhaps, Dr. 
Livingstone’s account of his sensations when 
lying in the grasp of a lion, and while the 
animal was absolutely crunching the bones 
of his arm. The shock seems to dull the 
whole nervous system, whether mental or 
physical. 

Any one who has suffered a severe acci- 
dent, such, for example, as the breaking of 
limbs, knows that there is scarcely any pain 
at the time. Pain follows in due season, but 
at the moment of breaking an arm or leg, 
there is no actual pain, the sensation being 
very much like that of cracking the fingers. 

Now, we will proceed to the life of that 
terrible insect destroyer, the dragon-fly. I 
do not intend to make this article a scientific 
one, but to discriminate between the various 
species of dragon-flies. I shall treat of them 
in a simple, and, I trust, intelligible manner, 
so that the reader shall appreciate the won- 
ders of a dragon-fly’s existence. 

Broadly, the life of a dragon-fly may be 





|W hether it be aquatic or terrestrial, it isequally 
ferocious, and, as we shall see, is equally 
fitted for the purpose of preying upon other 
creatures. 

The eggs of this insect are dropped into 
the water by the parent, and are there hatched. 
The little creature grows with great rapidity, 
and, for convenience’ sake, we will pass over 
the first few months of its life, until it reaches 
the length of an inch and a half, or there- 


| abouts, when it will assume the form shown 


in the lower figure of the accompanying illus- 
tration. 

It is of a 
pale greyish- 
brown colour, 
with a few 
darker spots 
and bars ; and 
when taken 
out of the 
water, only 
struggles 
vaguely in its 
attempts to 
escape, with- 
out giving the 
least indica- 
tion of its 
wonderful 
structure and 
singular 
habits. 

There is no 
difficulty in 
taking these 
creatures, 
which abound 
in almost every pond, and can be captured 
by scraping the water weeds with an ordinary 
insect net. 

The best plan of watching them is to take 
a single specimen and place it in a shallow 
basin of water, which should not be more 
than two inches deep. Scatter a little sand 
in the water, so that it shall lie smoothly on 
the bottom of the basin. There will be no 
need to cover the basin, for the creature will 
not endeavour to leave the water. 

It will crawl very feebly and slowly for a 
time, but presently it will glide through the 
water without any apparent means of propul- 
sion. Look at the sand, and you will find 
that whenever the insect glides along in this 
mysterious manner, the sand is scooped away 
so as to form a shallow groove. 


Water Line. 
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This is caused by the singular mode of 
propulsion employed by the dragon-fly while 
still in the larval state. 

If the reader will look at the tail of the 
insect, he will see that there are three radi- 
These surround the entrance 


| to a tube which traverses nearly the whole 





body of the insect. By a peculiar structure, 
not to be explained without drawings, water 
can be drawn gently into the tube, and ex- 
pelled with greater or less violence, thus 


driving the insect forward exactly on the 


principle of the rocket. 

Were it not for this wonderful organism, 
the insect would not catch the active aquatic 
creatures on which it feeds, and could not 
carry on its mission of destruction. Perhaps 
the reader may have visited an aquarium, and 
seen an octopus in motion. Like the dragon- 
fly larva, it crawls slowly and almost uncer- 
tainly, but, like the same larva, it can shoot 
through the water with considerable speed to 
a definite point, propelled by similar machi- 
nery, and engaged on a similar errand. 

I have had many dragon-fly larvae, and 
have found that they almost invariably pursue 
the same mode of taking prey. They do not 
crawl after it, nor indeed chase it in any way. 
They glide underneath it, the position of 
their eyes enabling them to see objects above 
them, seize it in their wonderful jaws, devour 
it, and look out at once for another victim. 

They are cannibals toa certain extent. They 
will not attack each other by preference, as 
long as any other prey can be found, but they 
cannot endure hunger, and in default of legi- 
timate prey, will attack and devour their own 
kind. In fact, if they are to be reared in 
captivity, each must have a vessel to itself. 
Put two into the same vessel, and in a few 
hours they will have fought, and the victor 
will have begun to eat the vanquished. 

I have noticed that they are always on the 
look-out for insects which fall into the water. 
I had oftened wondered why it was that flies, 
moths, &c., disappeared almost as soon as 
they began to struggle, and it was not until I 
had seen my own specimens seize their prey, 
that I found the key to the mystery. 

They came gliding up from below, not 
moving a limb, grasped their victim and sank 
again, their grey bodies being curiously in- 
distinguishable in the water, especially when 
broken lights and shadows are thrown upon 
its surface. Moreover, owing to the struc- 
ture of the remarkable organ which they use 
when seizing their prey, they do not come 
close to the surface, but can remain well 
below it, as shown in the illustration. 





Owing to the structure of the breathing 
apparatus, the dragon-fly larva can no more 
breathe out of the water than we can breathe 
in it; and consequently it is never to be 
seen on land. As a rule, the other insects 
on which it mostly feeds are also inhabitants 
of the water, as is the case with the May-fif 
larva which is represented as being seized. 

Lest the reader should imagine that the 
creature had crept out of the water to seize 
its prey, I have given a line indicating the 
surface. And, as I have already mentioned, 
the dragon-fly larva rarely uses its feet at all 
when attacking, but glides under its victim, 
clasps it in its jaws and sinks to the bottom. 

Many of my readers need not be reminded 
that the mouths of insects are most compli- 
cated organs, comprising different sets of 
jaws, lips, and various appendages. They 
are modified to suit the task which they have 
to perform, and though the strong jaws and 
mouth-brush of the stag-beetle, the slender 
spiral proboscis of the butterfly, and the 
venom-bearing weapon of the gnat or flea 
appear to be utterly distinct from each other, 
they are really modifications of the same 
organs. 

In the dragon-fly larva, these organs are 
modified in a most astonishing manner. If 
the reader will refer to Fig. 2, he will see 
that the smaller insect (which is the larva of 
the common May-fly) is being grasped between 
two curved jaws, the bases of which are jointed 
to the corners of a flattened, and somewhat 
triangularly shaped horny plate. When these | 
jaws are closed, they lie so closely against | 
the edge of the horny plate that they can | 
hardly be distinguished from it. | 

The triangular plate is jointed below to a 
narrow plate about equal to it in length, and 
that again is jointed to the lower portion of 
the mouth. 

In the illustration, this apparatus is shown 
as it appears when extended. When closed 
it is folded under the head, and is not visible 
fromabove. It is known to entomologists by 
the popular name of “mask,” because the 
front of the head is hidden by it as if con- 
cealed by a mask. Its appearance when 
folded may be seen by reference to Fig. 3. 

As soon as the dragon-fly larva has seized 
its prey, it folds the mask, and by that action 
brings the victim close to its mouth so that 
it can be eaten without having a chance of 
escape. 

If the reader will examine a crab, lobster, 
or shrimp before eating it, and will fold the 
joints of its claws, he will find that the claws 
exactly coincide with the entrance of the 
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mouth, and just the same structure is found | allows itself to bend backwards, as shown in 


in the larva of the dragon-fly. 

The perfect insect does not need the mask, | 
for its movements through the air are so rapid, | 
and its wings so powerful, that no other in- | 
sect can escape when once the dragon-fly | 
dives chase. | 

There is much more to be said on the | 
aquatic portion of a dragon-fly’s life, but 
my ancient enemy, want of space, compels 
me to pass to its short terrestrial life. 

Unlike the moths and butterflies, whose 
change from the larval to the pupal state is 
|so strongly marked in the caterpillar and 
chrysalis, the pupa of the dragon-fly differs 
little externally from that of the larva, except | 
that the two projections on the back which 
conceal the future wings are larger and more 
distinct. | 

It is as voracious as ever, but towards the 
middle of summer it becomes more languid 
in its movements, cares less and less for food, 
and at last ceases to eat altogether. 

Meanwhile, a wonderful change has been 
taking place in its breathing apparatus—its | 
gills fail to extract oxygen from the water, | 
and it feels that it must breathe air or die. | 
It makes its way to any object which pro- | 
jects out of the water, preferring a reed or 
sedge if it can be found. 

Slowly it crawls upwards, for its legs are | 


the illustration, until it can cling to the stem. 
The last segment of the abdomen is then 
drawn out of the aperture, and the insect is 
finally released. 

The empty 
skin is not in the 
least injured ex- 
cept by the rent 
in the back. The 
jointed mask still 
remains in its 
place, together 
with its jaws. 
The eyes seem 


firmly, that if the 
cast skin be 
wanted as a spe- 
cimen, the plant 
can be cut off, 
dried, and, to- 
gether with the 
clinging skin, 
placed in a suit- 
able case. 

When thus released, the dragon-fly is at 
first helpless, and its wings give no promise 
of their future beauty. They are, however, 





Water Line. 


Fig. 3- 


still to be there, || 
and the feet re- || 
tain their hold so 


quickly stiffening, and at last it reaches a suit- | permeated with air tubes, and at every re- 
able height above the water; here it stops| spiration the air is forced into them, so as 








and awaits its escape from bondage. 

The skin rapidly dries when out of the 
water, the insect struggles for breath, and in 
its struggles the dry skin is split along the 
back, and for the first time in its life the | 
dragon-fly breathes the air for which it has | 
longed. 

New strength comes with every respiration, | 
and before very long, the insect can extend 
the rent in the skin and draw out its head. 
Presently, the legs are drawn from their ! 
former coverings like swords from their scab- 
bards, the feet are used as they are freed, | 
and soon the whole upper part of the dragon- | 
fly is released. 

The wings, which are as yet nothing but | 
thick, soft, and apparently solid masses, | 
are freed from their coverings, and by de- | 
grees the whole insect is withdrawn from the | 
empty shell, which is left clinging with its | 
hollow and now transparent legs to the plant 
up which the pupa had climbed. 

If possible, the dragon-fly will find a foot- 
hold on a neighbouring stem or leaf, and 
will then be able to extricate itself more 
quickly. But, if it can find none, it simply 





| gradually and slowly to loosen the many 
| folds in which they had been packed. By 
| degrees a tremulous motion shows itself, and 
| the wings begin to show like sails unfurled. 

After a period varying according to the 
warmth and dryness of the day, the wings 
are opened to their full extent, and the 
dragon-fly darts off, to be as fierce and vora- 
cious in the air as it had been in the water. 

Its power of wing is marvellous. There is 
a well-known anecdote of a swallow chasing 
a dragon-fly into a greenhouse, and vainly 
endeavouring to catch it, in spite of the con- 
fined space which prohibited the full use of 
its wings. 

Its voracity is almost appalling. A large 
butterfly, when caught, is gone directly. The 
dragon-fly crumples up the body of its victim 
in its powerful jaws, and, though the wings 
are generally allowed to fall, a part of them 
will often follow the body and disappear in 
the dragon-fly’s insatiable maw. 

A lion cannot compare with a dragon-fly 
in point of voracity. Suppose that any one 
were to assert that a lion had eaten twenty 
or thirty large ducks, and four or five geese, 
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without pausing, we should say that he was 
testing our credulity by relating a feat that 
no animal could perform. 


after being cut asunder, did not die, but ate 
the severed portions of his own body, we 
should be disposed to set down the narrator 
as a madman. Yet, this is just what a dragon- 
fly has done, flies being substituted for fowls 
and large garden spiders for geese. The 
insect, when accidentally struck asunder, 


its own abdomen when presented to it, and 
any other dragon-fly would probably act in a 


| similar manner. 
But, suppose he were to add that the lion, 


This fier¢e and active terrestrial life is not 
a long one, and may be measured by weeks 
rather than months. It depends upon the 
supply of food, and when insects begin to 
| fail in numbers as the season becomes colder, 
the dragon-fly can live no longer. Drawn 
| by a fresh instinct, it again seeks the water 
in which it had so long lived, deposits its 


really has been known to eat the whole of eggs, and dies. 


A BRAND FROM THE BURNING. 
| By THE Rev. CANON BELL, D.D. 


| was a close and stifling summer day ; 

The August sun blazed hot upon the street ; 
The little children were too tired to play, 

And on the pavement was no sound of feet. 


I pass’d through many an alley, many a lane, 
Until I reached a low, half-opened door, 
Whose panels bore the marks of blotch and stain, 
And with foul words were smirched and scribbled o’er. 


This was the house I sought—I entered in, 

And climbed at once the narrow, winding stair, 
Which led me to the dark abode of sin, 

A dismal chamber, wretched, poor, and bare. 


With noiseless step I trod the darkened room, 
And found myself beside a little bed, 

Where, in the silence of the sultry gloom, 
Upon the pillow, lay a fair young head. 


Bright were the eyes, dilated, restless, wild ; 
And in their depths there burnt the fever-bale ; 
In years she looked but little more than child ; 
Her cheek, save for one hectic spot, was pale. 





A girl in years, but prematurely old, 

Her haggard face showed signs of wasting pain, 
Spake of a story sad as e’er was told, 

A heart despairing, and a ’wildered brain. 


And was this she whom in the bygone years 

I well had known—a maiden good and pure— 
Before her eyes were wet with many tears, 

Or she been caught within a tempter’s lure ? 


Her glance met mine. A sudden cry and shrill, 
As from some hunted thing in deadly fear, 

Rang through the room ; then all again was still, 
Though lingered yet the echo on the ear. 


And then rose up the old familiar days— 
The croft, the village, and the little stream, 
Orchards in bloom, green lanes, and quiet ways— 
All came before me as a waking dream. 
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And Lilian—her parent’s joy and pride, 
Fairest in all the country, near or far— 

Had she crept here, her guilty shame to hide, 
Lost in the darkness, like a wandering star! 


Without a word I sat down by the bed, 
As rapidly ran out life’s failing sands ; 

I smoothed the pillow for her dying head, 
And gently took in mine her burning hands. 


For she had sinned, and lost to name and fame, 
And leaving home, became a waif and stray ; 
Upon her brow was stampt the brand of shame ; 
She wandered forth at night, and shunned the day. 


I knew her well. She was a neighbour’s child; 
We played together on the upland leas, 

And chased the butterfly on commons wild, 
And sang our songs beneath the spreading trees. 


And then my thoughts went wand’ring o’er the past, 
Musing on all the sorrow and the sin ; 

“O God,” I cried, “ how long is this to last ; 
When will the better, brighter time come in? 


‘Man! Come and see the work that thou hast done, 
. Matching thy strength against a woman weak ; 
Mark well the victory that thou hast won ; 
See it in haggard eye, and hollow cheek. 


“ Here in this soul God’s image didst thou mar, 
Betraying love, and innocence, and trust ; 

Leaving behind a stain, an unhealed scar ; 
Laying their glory even with the dust.” 


I turned, as low she moaned with labouring breath ; 
The death-sweat stood in drops upon her brow ; 

Her face was white and wan as ghastly death ; 
Horror and anguish held it fully now. 


“Lost! Lost!” she cried, “Lost! Lost!” and sobbed and wept, 
And wrung her faded hands, and raised her eyes ; 

A shudd’ring tremor o’er her slowly crept, 
And shook her bosom with a storm of sighs. 


I spake low words of comfort and of hope ; 
Of One who on the cross for sin sufficed, 
Whose grace with all her guiltiness could cope ; 
And magnified the boundless love of Christ, 


Oh, never did a hopeless, drowning wretch, 
Sinking beneath the overwhelming wave, 
More eagerly a dying hand outstretch 
To clutch the rope which grasp’d might fully save. 


Thus grasp’d she at the tender, loving word 
I breathed with yearnings in her hungry ear ; 
Once and again she cried, “‘ O Lord, good Lord!” 
“Jesu, have mercy ! a poor outcast hear.” 
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“ And may I take,” she said, “‘ such sweet relief, 
And may I—can I hope to be forgiven ?” 

I gently whispered of the dying thief, 
Who from a cross stepped up at once to heaven. 


“‘ And such the matchless grace for thee,” I said, 
“No need there is that even thou despair ; ” 

At which she meekly bowed a lowly head, 
While trembled on her lips an earnest prayer. 


A light came to her restless, fevered eye ; 

The flush’d and troubled face at once grew calm ; 
Peace took the place of stormy agony, 

And o’er her tortured spirit shed sweet balm. 


But still the rapid death-march beat apace, 

Thro’ every quivering pulse, and thro’ her blood ; 
I saw the shadows steal across her face, 

As by her bed, in silent prayer, I stood. 


I marked the coming change on cheek and brow, 

I heard the moan—the catchings of the breath. 
The bitter fight was being fought out now, 

And to that room had come dread, ruthless death, 


A sudden start : a low and thrilling cry : 
Upon the face a quivering gleam of light: 
Methought I heard the sound quick rushing by, 
As of a liberated spirit’s flight. 


Then all was still. <A silence filled the room, 
And ended was the long and painful strife, 

Another soul had gone to meet its doom ; 
From out the world had passed another life. 





SUNDAY EVENINGS WITH THE CHILDREN. 
By THE Rev. R. H. SMITH. 

| As we do not know for certain who it was 
FIRST EVENING. that uttered these words, so we do not know 
Opening Hymn: “Children of Jerusalem.” Lesson: | the particular circumstances to which refer- 
ey Sai te—e Concletns Meus “Now she dev is | ence is made. Of course the psalmist, who- 
ever he was, is not speaking of the whole of 
E read in Psalm cxix., in the sixtieth his conduct. He would have been, like all 
verse, these words: “I made haste | of us, full of faults. He is speaking rather 
and delayed not to keep thy command-|of some course and line of conduct which 

ments;” but we do not know, for certain, | he felt to be the will of God. 
who it was that uttered them, for we are not} Short as the statement is, we have in it the 
told who was the author of Psalm cxix. | history, or rather the early history, of his 
We know, however, the person was one of | obedience. He describes it as prompt, de- 
the psalmists, and as we listen to him, as he! cisive, impulsive. There is no question 
talks in the fulness of his heart, we feel that | about its character, for he has guarded 
he must have been one of the very elect. He | against any mistake by the double descrip- 
was an enthusiast—an enthusiast indeed ; an | tion, “ I made haste, I delayed not.” We 
enthusiast in the best and truest sense of the | catch the very moment, the first thought, the 
word, for he was filled with the fulness of | first feeling. He took immediate action. 
God. And this is the meaning of the old | He did _not deliberate or demur. He did 
Greek word “ enthusiasm.” | not hesitate. Instead of waiting a moment, 
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he acted at once, on the spur of the moment. 
Now this haste to some may appear to be 
hurry. Children are often told never to be 
in a hurry; and we are all familiar with wise 
saws and learned instances, recommending 
second thoughts as best, warning us against 
committing ourselves to impulse and enthu- 
siasm. We are often advised to think twice 
before we act. Now deliberation is very 
well in its way. There are times and circum- 
stances when we can only be sure when we 
are slow ; when we have to be cautious and 
prudent, and when it would not be wise to 
make haste, when it would be foolish not to 
delay. We may do well to think twice before 
acting on the suggestions of others. We shall 
certainly do well to think twice before carry- 
ing out any of our own purposes. It would 
have been well had the kind-hearted girl who 
liberated the canaries done so. She had been 
shut in her room for a whole day for doing 
something she ought not to have done ; and 
when she came out and was free again, so did 
she now pity every creature shut up, that, in 
her goodness of heart, she opened the cage- 
door and let all the canaries fly away into 
the fields and woods; but it was such cold 
weather that, poor birds, they all died ; they 
could not stand the cold. She did -not 
know. It would have been well if. she 
had considered and inquired a little before 
she gratified her kindly impulse. But when 
God tells us to do anything, there can be 
no mistake. He is kind, and He knows 
all about everything. So we need not—in- 
deed we ought not—to think twice. These 
proverbs of worldly wisdom are, however, out 
of place in the kingdom of heaven, for “ the 
kingdom of heaven sufiereth violence, and 
the violent taketh by force.” It would seem 
from this verse in the Psalms, and from other 
Scriptures, that instead of its being wise to 
think twice before obeying God, any thinking 
whether we will or not, is uncalled for, and 
therefore foolish. More: the way, the only 
right way of doing the will of God, is to do 
it at once, out of hand, heartily, impulsively, 
enthusiastically. 

And now, if we look back to some of the 
previous verses in the psalm, it would appear 
that there was no rashness in the conduct 
of the man, and it would seem as if he 
did not appear to. possess, naturally, an 
enthusiastic and impulsive temperament. 
He tells us he had been thinking over the 
blessedness of obedience ; and the idea that 
God has something that He wishes us to do 
is well calculated to inspire and transport us. 
Further, he speaks of the command of God, 


that His precepts should be kept diligently. 

He had been mourning over the sluggishness 
of his soul, and he had been praying to be 
quickened. And then he had repented, and 
dedicated himself to God, and so it was that 
he came to make haste, and to delay not in 
keeping God’s commandments. 

Supposing that this psalmist was King 
David, we find several instances recorded 
in which he acted at once on the impulse 
of the moment, when he found that there 
was something that God would have him to 
do. In this way, for instance, we find him, 
a mere stripling, confronting Goliath. He 
could have no idea what the day would bring 
forth, as he got up early in the morning, to 
go on his father’s errand to the camp. As 
he heard the challenge of the giant, his spirit 
was stirred within him, and remembering his 
victory over the lion and the bear, he de- 
clared himself, there and then, ready to fight 
for the living God. He spurned the advice 
of his elder brother, and made haste and 
delayed not to keep God’s commandment. 
In an equally remarkable way, we find him 
doing violence to his own feelings, when the 
life of Saul seemed to have been given into 
his hand. In amoment David could have 
pinned his enemy to the ground, but making 
haste, and delaying not, he resisted the 
temptation. And then’ again, in Psalm 
cxxxii., he tells us how it was that he accom- 
plished the awesome and dangerous task of 
the removal of the ark. “Surely I will not 
come into the tabernacle of my house, nor 
go up into my bed, I will not give sleep to 
mine eyes, or slumber to mine eyelids.” 

From the beginning to the end of the 
Scriptures, we find instances in which like- 
minded men acted in a similar manner. 
They were tempted and tried in different 
ways, but in all there was the same haste, in 
no case was there any delay. By faith 
Abraham, when he was tried, rose up early 
in the morning and went to the place which 
God had told him. Joseph, in a moment, 
took his position when tempted, saying, 
“How can I do this great wickedness and 
sin against God?” Daniel, politician though 
he was, braved the den of lions, and when 
he knew that the writing was signed, he went 
into his house, and his windows being open 
in his chamber toward Jerusalem, he kneeled 
upon his knees three times a day, and prayed 
and gave thanks to God, as he did aforetime. 
The three Hebrew youths refused the respite 
offered by Nebuchadnezzar, wanting no time 
for second thoughts. The Apostles Peter 
and John, when summoned before the same 
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Sanhedrim who. had crucified our Lord, 
answered their threatenings at once with 
the bold words, “‘ Whether it be right in the 
sight of God to hearken unto men rather 
than God, judge ye.” And the apostle Paul 
explains the mystery of his marvellous career 
by telling us that he did not confer with flesh 
and biood. 

After such instances as these it would be 
only idle to urge further considerations, that 
in the nature of things it is right and wise to 
make haste, and delay not to keep God’s 
commandments. There is, however, one 
fact, which will place the matter at once and 
for ever beyond debate. Our Lord came to 
do the will of God, and from the first, in 
early boyhood, to the last, as he hung on the 
cross, he left us an example, that we should 
make haste and delay not to keep God's 
commandments. 

VIII. ns. 





——~— 





SECOND EVENING. 


Opening Hymn: “I love the name of Jesus.” Lesson: | 


Luke x. 25—42. Concluding Hymn: “ Now the day is over.” 


“ But one thing is needful; and Mary has 
chosen that good part, which shall not be 
taken away from her.” These are the words 
of Jesus spoken to Martha. Martha seems 
to have made a mistake. She had made one 
of those mistakes which we sometimes make 
when people call upon us. We think a per- 
son has only come just to call upon us, or 
that they have only come to eat and drink 
with us, when all the while they are wanting 
to say something to us, and are looking for 
some opportunity of speaking. When we 
have made such a mistake, we, as a rule, 
find that there is something wrong, and we 
sometimes are ready to blame others for 


| what is wholly our own fauit. 
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We cannot help being surprised that 
Martha should make this mistake, and still 
more that she should lose her temper with 
her sister, for these things showed that, after 
| all, the presence of our Lord was only. an 
ordinary matter with her. 

As far as we can see, the circumstances of 
the case were these. The two sisters were 
evidently helping each other, sharing together 
the work of the house, when they were in- 
terrupted by the unexpected arrival of our 
Lord. This may be gathered from the re- 
mark of Martha, “ Lord, dost thou not care 
that my sister hath left me to serve alone?” 
Martha, after our Lord’s entrance, continues 
her employment, and not only so, but seems 
to have felt that some further provision was 
necessary. Mary finds it to be impossible, in 
the presence of the Christ, to be cumbered 
with much serving. Martha not only finds 
fault with her sister, but even blames our 
Lord himself. Now it is very plain from all 
this, that notwithstanding our Lord’s visit, 
Martha was not only able to continue her 
ordinary work, but was also in her ordinary 
state of mind. And we think that it is this 
fact which our Lord noticed. 

Martha had made a mistake in her recep- 
tion of our Lord. There is evidently some 
way in which our Lord wishes us to r¢ceive 
him. There is, our Lord says, some one 
thing which is needful in a right reception of 
Him. What is it ? 

Now Mary appears to have felt the power 
and coming of our Lord, and to have yielded 
| herself to that power. The power of His 
presence is upon her. She is no longer her- 
self in that presence. She can no longer 
continue her ordinary work. Unconsciously, 
may be, she leaves her work, drawn irre- 
sistibly to our Lord. The apostle Paul 
speaks about being “apprehended of Christ 
Jesus,” and of his being “constrained by 
the love of Christ.” We know when we 
have loved very much, we have felt in the 
same way the power of a presence, and have 
been drawn in the same way to a person. 
We have gladly, perhaps, given up our ordi- 
nary occupations, or forgotten our lessons. 
This may be called enthusiasm ; well, and so 
it ought to be called, for it is enthusiasm. 
And our Lord looks for this enthusiasm. No- 
thing appears to be so disappointing to Him 
as the absence of feeling. “I know,” He 
says, “thy works, that thou art neither cold 
nor hot, I would thou wert cold or hot.” If 
He is to be anything to us, He is to be all inall. 
When He comes to us we are to come out of 
ourselves, This is the way in which He ex- 





pects to be received; it is the one thing need- 
ful. And if this method be adopted at once, 
we shall never have to alter our conduct ; it 
is the good part which will be never taken 
from us. 

But Mary not only appears to have felt the 
power of the coming and presence of our 
Lord, but yielding herself to that power, she 
was led to come to our Lord, to sit at His 
feet and to hear His word. We are only told 
of one other case in which any one sat at 
our Lord’s feet. Others might have done 
this. But, at any rate, Mary did it, and the 
record of her having done it must have been 
written for some purpose. According to the 
record it was a habit with her, for that is the 
meaning of the tense. It would seem, then, 
that not only at this time, but whenever our 
Lord came, she was accustomed to sit at His 
feet and listen to Him. We are not told that 
she talked. She listened. We cannot listen 
if we talk. We often misapprehend if we 
are not silent. Listening and looking, Mary 
becomes transformed. Learning from Christ, 
old things pass away, and all things become 
new. She is a new creature, with new 
thoughts. She begins to think not of what 
Christ will do for her, but what she can do 
for Him. Receiving, she must give. And 
her gift must be like the giving of Christ. 
What will she do? Will she talk about it? 
Will she tell any one? Next Sunday we 
shall see. 

Just as Martha made a mistake about our 
Lord, so we may make a mistake about 
Mary. She has been spoken of as one whose 
temperament led her to contemplation, rather 
than action. We often make great mistakes. 
And there is no greater mistake than is made 
about quietness being inconsistent with en- 
thusiasm. Our Lord was meek and lowly of 
heart, but we are told that as His disciples 
were one day watching His conduct, they re- 
membered it was written, “‘ The zeal of thine 
house has eaten me up.” 


THIRD EVENING. 


Opening Hymn: “ How kind is the Saviour,” Lesson: 
Matt. xxvi. 1—13. Concluding Hymn: ‘* Now the day is 
over.” 

Let us think awhile on the breaking of 
that alabaster box of spikenard which we 
have just been reading about and of which 
Jesus said, you will remember, “ Verily, Isay 
unto you, wheresoever this gospel shall be 
preached throughout the whole world, this | 
also that she hath done shall be spoken of 
for a memorial of her.” 
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| These are the very words of our Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ. And there is, there- 
fore, something specially in them for us to 
| notice. That which He said about the act of 
this woman, He said of noother. Hesingled 
the action out, and He decreed that we should 
be always talking of it. We have to do 
something more besides talking. We have 
to go and do likewise. This, which this 
woman did, we have to repeat. Mary loved, 
and the love of Christ constrained her. And 
our Lord and Saviour has loved us, and 
given Himself for us, and we have to sit at 
His feet, and to think, as we look at Him, 
what we can give to Him. 

There are two things which, perhaps, may 
help us. We may look at when it was 
that Mary performed the act of which our 
Lord spoke, and with which He seemed so 
pleased. And then we may look at the act 
itself, 

When it was. Well, it was when our Lord 
had returned from a seclusion in the wilder- 
ness, to which He had been driven by the 
Chief Priests. The resurrection of Lazarus 
had goaded them to madness, and, “from 
that day forth, they took counsel together to 
put him to death.” The feast of the Passover 
brings our Lord again to the neighbourhood 
of Jerusalem. He is going up to Jerusalem 
as He never went before. The time had 
come when He, as the Lamb of God, would 
take away the sin of the world. No one 
knew this. His disciples might have known, 
for our Lord had distinctly told them ; but 
they could not and would not believe Him. 
They had been listening to their own notions 
of a personal reign, and so could not and 
would not hear the plain statements of our 
Lord. Prejudice is deaf. But they were 
more than prejudiced, they were selfish too. 
At this very time, when our Lord was so full 
of feeling, they were thinking of themselves 
and their prospects. They were expecting 
great things. ‘They were selfish, and selfish- 
ness is blind. Now Mary loved, and loving, 
Mary saw and heard what was hidden from 
every one else. It is when we are blind and 
deaf to ourselves, that we have eyes and ears 
for others. And so it was, that ‘Jesus, 
six days before the Passover, came to Bethany, 
where Lazarus was, who had been dead, 
whom he raised from the dead. There they 
made Him a supper, and Martha served ; 
but Lazarus was one of them that sat at the 
table with Him. Then took Mary a pound 
of ointment of spikenard, very costly, and 
anointed the feet of Jesus, and wiped his feet 
with her hair; and the house was filled with 








the odour of the ointment.” These are the 
circumstances, and there is the act; what do 
you think of it? Happily, we are not left to 
express our opinions. The feeling of the 


supper-table is so strongly against Mary, | 


that our Lord finds himself called upon to 


interfere on behalf of Mary, to defend her, | 


and to justify her conduct. 


The act, as explained by Christ, is set forth | 


as done to Him, for his sake, and as such a 
good work. We all have our rights. Our 
Lord had His, and His rights are supreme, 
for He is our Saviour and our Lord. Now 
Mary felt this. She knew something, our 
Lord tells us, of the grace that was leading 
Him to lay down His life. Our Lord Himself 
was full of enthusiasm, and being full of en- 
thusiasm, He liked enthusiasm in others. It 
was the one thing needful. And so he called 


Mary’s action, beautiful—good. It was just 
what it ought to have been. 
Our Lord says more about it. He tells us 


that it was her best, her utmost, ‘She hath 
done what she could.” Her action appeared 
extravagant, enthusiastic, and it wasso, Mary, 
at that time, could not think of herself, she 
could not even think of the others at the 
supper table. There was no one like-minded 
with her, or at any rate, no one who seemed 
to be, and so she was blind to how they 
looked, and deaf to what they said, and went 
and fetched the alabaster box, and seeing no 
one else besides the Christ, “she broke the 
box, and poured it on his head.” 

Our Lord knew all things, and he tells us 
further, that this enthusiasm was perfectly 
deliberate. It was no sudden impulse, no 
passing thought, no momentary feeling. It 
had been long in her heart. “She had kept 
it.” It was something that must have cost her 
long self-denial to obtain. There is nothing 
to lead us to suppose that she was rich. The 
gift represented three hundred days’ work, a 
year’s labour. When she began to save up 
for this outlay, we know not, but however 
long it may have taken her, the fervour of 
first feeling continued to the end. 

And then, the action was voluntary. It 
was her own, wholly of her ownaccord. The 
thought was hers, no one had suggested it. 
It had about it all the newness and secrecy 
of love. 

And this, which this woman did, has been 
repeated by a multitude which no man can 
number. If you read history, or travel in 
foreign countries, or look at the works of the 
world’s greatest men, you will in everything 
find, amongst all nations and peoples and 
tongues, the best has been ever brought to the 
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Christ—the best buildings, the best music, 
And you, 


| I, everybody—we all have to study to show 
| ourselves well-pleasing to Christ our Lord. 
| Only let us see, that none of us are spend- 


ing ourselves, or what we have, on ourselves. 


Let us see that we are spending and being : 


spent for Christ. For worthy is the Lamb 


_ that was slain to receive power, and riches, 


and wisdom, and honour, and glory, and | 


blessing ; and blessing, and honour, and glory, 
and power, be unto Him that sitteth upon 
the throne and unto the Lamb for ever and 
ever. Amen. 


FOURTH EVENING. 


Opening Hymn: “I love the name of Jesus.” Lesson: 
Luke xxiv. 33—53. Concluding Hymn: “‘ Now the dayis over.” 


We need none of us be disheartened, as |’ 


we look at what others have done, or at what 
any of us ought to do; for we find, with God, 
men have found all things possible, and none 


| of us have ever to do anything except God 


| be with us. 


It may seem hopeless for us to 


| think of leading loving and enthusiastic lives, 


of spending ourselves and what we have for 
Christ’s sake ; but we have to remember that 
this is just what we have to do. And as the 
very meaning of “ enthusiasm ” is, the posses- 
sion of Divine influence, and we are here dis- 
tinctly promised that we shall receive this 
power, we need not be frightened at any sug- 
gestion of difficulty, as it comes from our- 
selves or other people and not from God. 
There is a book called “Self-Help,” and 
the author has collected together many in- 


stances of what he calls human effort ; but | 


we find, on reading the memoirs of several of 
the persons he mentions, that they tell us 
that although they were only building light- 
houses and erecting bridges, they would 
never have succeeded had it not been for 
God’s help. 

The Scriptures seem to have been written 


_ to show us what men could do when God 


| was with them. 








Long before our Lord 
uttered the words we have taken as our text, 
men had received power by the Spirit of 
God coming upon them. We shall do well 
to notice these instances, for we shall find 
that there does not appear to be any limit to 
what men can do, and what men can suffer. 
There have always been those who have felt 
like the apostle Paul, “I can do all things 
through Christ, who strengtheneth me.” 

And this Divine help is not limited to 
what we call religious things. In fact, you 
will find we have made a great mistake in 
talking in this way, as if there were some 


things we had to do with which God had 
nothing to do. All power belongs to God. 
We cannot do anything without God. And 
so it is that in everything, and in anything, 
we have always to do His will. 

In its way, the body is as much in God’s 
power as the spirit. And we are told that 
(men could use their fingers in a wonderful 
| way, or carry heavy weights, could in fact 

work wonders when these things had to be 
| done, and they had received power by the 
Spirit of God coming upon them, By just 
the same power, whether we choose to ac- 
| knowledge it or not, the wonders of our day 
| have been wrought. And you will find, that 
| the world is expecting fresh wonders to be 
| wrought in the future, and is looking to you, 
| and the children who will come after you. 
You have heard of political difficulties, and 
| just now people are as anxious about politics 
|as they are about manufactures. Now we 
| are told distinctly that there were persons, 
| such as Joseph in Egypt, the elders in the 
| wilderness, and Daniel in Babylon, who were 
| able to do what was wanted in the govern- 
| ment of people, because they received power, 
| and the Spirit of God came upon them. 
| These words of our Lord were specially 
addressed to the disciples. We know their 
| character and disposition, for their portraits 
are painted in the Gospels. We know that 
| they were of like feelings and passions with 
lus. We know their selfishness, their world- 
|liness, and their cowardice. Our Lord did 
| not expect them, of themselves, to carry on 
| His work of love and enthusiasm. Nay, he 
told them to tarry at Jerusalem till they 
were endued with power from on high. But 
they received this power, and then we find 
them preaching in the streets where, a few 
weeks before, the rabble had been crying for 
the blood of Christ, and facing the tribunal 
who had crucified him. 

And what shall I say more? for the time 
would fail me to tell of others. Search the 
Scriptures for yourselves and think of these 
things. And you will see that the one thing 
that I and you and all want, is power. We 
could do anything if we had power. We 
need not talk of difficulties, still less of im- 
| possibilities. And with God, all things are 
| possible. We have great things to do, great 
| things to do for God ; for God has something 
for each and all of us to do. And we are each 
and all of us well able to do what God would 
have us to do, for the promise of the Father 
is the same to us and to our children, “ Ye 
shall receive power, after that the Holy Ghost | 
is come upon you.” 
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I.—HOME NOTES. 
SICK-NURSES AND THE ROYAL ORDER. 


ITH a view to the encouragement of those 

women who devote themselves to the arduous and 
important work of nursing the sick, her Majesty the 
Queen has instituted an “Order,” the members of 
which are to be distinguished by a badge, to be worn 
on the left arm, as a special mark of royal favour and 
confidence. Each recipient of this honour is also to 
receive from the Queen £50 a year for three years, in 
addition to her ordinary salary, and to be known as a 
*¢ St. Katharine Nurse,” the name being taken from 
that of the nursing school of Westminster Hospital, 
founded by the late Lady Augusta Stanley. The St. 
Katharine nurses are liable to be called out for 
special service during the three years at the desire of 
the Queen, but if they are not called out, the Queen 
will pay, besides the yearly gift already mentioned, a 
further sum of £50 a year for their maintenance to 
the hospital or institution in which they may happen 
to be engaged. Three nurses, all connected with the 
Westminster Hospital, were invested with the Order 
-on the 4th of June, in the presence of a numerous and 
influential company, assembled in the board-room of 
that institution. Everybody who has at all realised 
the importance of the duties discharged by a sick- 
nurse must rejoice at the immense progress which has 
been made during the last twenty years in the con- 
ception of the qualifications required for this office, 
and in the efforts made to realise this loftier idea. 
With this remarkable movement, which has very 
greatly affected the attitude of the medical profession 
as well as of the general public towards the sick-nurse, 
the honoured and beloved name of Florence Nightin- 
gale will always be associated. This graceful and 
thoughtful mark of the Queen’s sympathy with a 
cause which so deeply affects the general well-being 
can scarcely fail to have a beneficial influence. The 
time has happily gone by when rewards and honour- 
able distinctions given by the Crown were confined, 
all but exclusively, to members of the military or 
diplomatic profession. There is a widespread ten- 
dency in favour of paying honour to those who devote 
‘themselves to directly ministering to the sorrowful 
and the suffering of their fellow-men. It is, perhaps, 
not worth while to try to analyze the feeling which 
prompts men and women to be ambitious of a deco- 
ration by the Queen. That ambition has in it, there 
can be no doubt, something that is noble and enno- 
bling when it is called forth in a worthy and useful 
enterprise. No one who really achieves eminence in 
the work of nursing the sick is very likely to do so 
without the possession of qualities which will make 
the bestowal of a token of royal favour an incident as 
honourable to the giver as to the receiver; and the 
distinction thus earned will, in at least a twofold way, 
help to raise the standard of excellence in this bene- 





ficent calling. It will give social recognition, and will 
promote moral emulation. 


A PUZZLING ECCLESIASTICAL CASE, 


The proverbial uncertainty of the law has once 
more been illustrated by the action of the Appeal 
Court in what is now familiarly spoken of as the 
‘«Clewer Case.” In this case, as we have previously 
noted in these pages, the Bishop of Oxford had 
to appear before the Queen’s Bench Division in order 
to answer for not having instituted proceedings against 
the Rector of Clewer. The Bishop had been applied 
to, in regular form, under the Church Discipline Act, 
to institute such proceedings on the ground that the 
Rector of Clewer was notoriously guilty of flagrant 
violations of the law respecting ritual, and was in 
the habit of conducting public worship very much 
after the Romish model. The Bishop declined to in- 
terfere, on the ground that he had a discretion in the 
matter, and in the exercise of that discretion he 
thought it undesirable to take proceedings. The 
Rector was a man of high personal character, greatly 
beloved, and the Bishop had reason to suppose that 
the motion for the legal interruption of his work did not 
really represent the feeling of the parish. The three 
judges of the Queen’s Bench Division unanimously 
decided that the Bishop had no such discretionary 
power as that which he claimed, but that he was 
bound to proceed with the action to which he had 
been invited. The Bishop, however, appealed 
against the decision, and the Superior Court, consist- 
ing also of three judges, has exactly reversed the 
judgment of the Court below. They hold that the 
Bishop has the discretionary power for which he con- 
tends. One more step is yet possible, an appeal to 
the House of Lords, and this it appears is to be taken 
as speedily as possible. The whole question, so far 
as its legal aspect is concerned, appears to turn upon 
the interpretation of a clause of an Act so obscurely 
worded that six learned judges are equally divided as 
to whether it means one thing, or just the opposite. 
It may be and probably is very desirable to get the 
true construction of the law decisively laid down ; but 
so far as the interests of the Church and of the cause 


of true religion are concerned, this kind of contest- 


seems to involve an enormous waste of energy, ability, 
and resources. 


PROFESSOR SMITH AND THE FREE CHURCH. 


In England as well as in Scotland the case of Pro- 
fessor Robertson Smith has been watched with great 
interest by many for whom the technicalities of ecclesi- 
astical procedure have ordinarily but little attraction. 
The question at issue is whether Professor Smith’s pub- 
lished views on the subject of Holy Scripture are or 
are not contradictory of the Westminster Confession. 
Professor Smith contends that there is nothing in his 
discussion of questions of interpretation and author- 
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ship inconsistent with the doctrine of the inspiration 
of all the Scriptural books, a doctrine which he ex- 
pressly maintains. The subject came under the notice 
of the Free Church Assembly, in Edinburgh, at the 
end of May, and, after discussion, a vote was taken 
on Dr. Andrew Bonar’s motion to proceed with the 
matter in the ordinary Church courts, against which 
Dr. Rainy proposed that a committee should be ap- 
pointed to inquire into the case. The House was 
very full, and upon the vote being taken, 320 sup- 
ported Dr. Bonar’s motion, and 319 voted with Dr. 
Rainy. The closeness of this division affords suffi- 
cient proof of the perplexing nature of the situation. 
The terms of the two resolutions show the different 
points of view from which the opposite parties regard 
the matters under consideration. The following is 
Dr. Bonar’s motion :— 


“The Assembly instruct the Presbytery of Aber- 
deen to meet, and then to take immediate steps for 
having the libel, as regards the second particular of 
the. first alternative charge, served in due form upon 
Professor Smith. They also instruct the Presbytery, 
in the event of their finding the libel sustained, either 
by the admission of Professor Smith or by adequate 
proof, to suspend him from his functions, professorial, 
ministerial, and judicial, till the next meeting of the 
Assembly, reserving the final judgment in the case till 
that meeting of Assembly ; and the Assembly now 
appoint a committee to adjust the libel in this view, 
excluding from it all the parts that are not now applic- 
able, and to report at a future diet of this Assembly.” 


Dr. Rainy’s proposal is in the following terms :— 


‘“‘ Having respect to the novelty and perplexity of 
this case in certain of its aspects, the serious differ- 
ence of opinion that prevailed throughout the Church 
regarding it, and the gravity of the consequences 
which the disposal of it might involve, the Assembly 
resolve, before proceeding further with the libel, to 
appoint a committee, fairly representative of the 
Church, with power, if they see cause, to confer with 
Professor Smith, directing them to consider the case 
in all its bearings, with the view of ascertaining the 
best means of arriving at a result honouring to the 
truth of God and fitted to secure, as far as may be, all 
the weighty interests which are at stake, and to report 
to next Assembly.” 


The subject will, no doubt, in one way and another, 
engage the thought and attention of the Free Church 
for some time to come. We trust that any mere 
party spirit which the excitement of discussion may 
have called forth will subside, and that the result 
ultimately arrived at may be in the deepest and widest 
sense ‘“‘honouring to the truth of God.” Every 
‘‘interest” really worth caring for will thus be 
secured, : 


HOSPITAL WORK WITHOUT ALCOHOL, 


The London Temperance Hospital is able to show 
substantial evidence that it is accomplishing an im- 
portant work, and is also winning its way in public 
regard. It represents an endeavour,-made in the 
interests of the general good, to show that disease 





can be successfully treated without the use of alcohol. 
The statistics and medical reports, recently published, 
if they cannot be said absolutely to prove that treat- 
ment without alcohol is more successful than treat- 
ment with it, certainly make out an excellent case in 
favour of total abstinence principles as applied in 
medical practice. The institution has admitted during 
the past year 140 in-patients and 1,177 out-patients, 
all of whom have been treated on the non-alcoholic 
system. The results appear to have been very grati- 





fying, and thoroughly to warrant perseverance in the | 


enterprise. 
its own, in which its operations can be carried on 
upon a larger scale and with greater facilities. The 
memorial stone of a building specially designed for 
the purposes of the hospital was laid in London about 
two months ago, by Sir Wilfrid Lawson, in the pre- 
sence of a large and influential company. The build- 
ing is to cost, we believe, about twenty thousand 
pounds, towards which upwards of eighteen thousand 
pounds have been subscribed. With respect to the 
work and prospects of the institution, the Board of 
Management say, ‘‘ Judging from past results, we 
have every reason to believe that, with a wider field 
and a much greater increase of verified data, the non- 
alcoholic treatment will attract public attention and 
regard in a high degree, and that medical observers 
who value scientific truth more than traditional rote 
will give due weight to the facts thus accumulated 
and guaranteed. 


The hospital is soon to have a home of | 


If the money of the benevolent | 


contributed to hospitals and other charities can be | 


shown to be wasted when expended on alcoholic 
compounds, even medicinally used, and if it is made 
apparent that the physical benefits supposed to arise 
from alcohol so administered can be gained apart 


from its use, and free from the moral dangers and | 
evils associated with it, a reform in this particular | 


will soon commence.” 


A GREAT SOCIAL BENEFACTOR. 


The name of the author of one of the most remark- 


able mercantile and social revolutions cf our time has | 


lately been once again brought before the English 


public in a pleasant way. Many of our younger | 


readers who are familiar with the name of Sir Row- 
land Hill as that of the originator of the penny 
postage, had, perhaps, scarcely realised that this bene- 
factor of his fellow-men was still among us at the 
venerable age of eighty-three, and still in possession 


of a fair measure of health and strength. This, how- | 


ever, is the case; and a few weeks ago Sir Rowland 
was presented with the freedom of the City of London. 
While we were all glad thus to observe the payment 
of honour to one who so well deserves it, and to have 
recapitulated to us the marvels which have been 
achieved in the way of facilitating friendly and busi- 
ness correspondence since those days when letters 
were an expensive luxury and correspondence a com- 
paratively rare and difficult undertaking, our only 
wonder was that the Corporation of the City had 
been so slow in thinking of this way of recognising 
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their distinguished countryman. Sir Rowland Hill 
has received well-deserved honour from the Sovereign 
and from the country at large, and we trust that his 
last days will receive some additional brightness and 
joy from the many tributes of gratitude and respect 
which have been called forth by this latest addition to 
the tokens which he possesses of his country’s regard. 
His thought was, as we now look back upon it from 
its present stage of development, a very simple one; 
it was not hailed at first with enthusiasm, and, 
indeed, excited but very partial attention; but its 
practical influence has been incalculable. Our present 
system of postage has become one of the great 
agencies for the spread of civilising and religious in- 
fluences, and has, in fact, given a great impetus to 
the world’s life. 


II.—GLANCES ABROAD. 
RELIGIOUS INTOLERANCE IN AUSTRIA. 


On the authority of the Council of the Evangelical 
Alliance a statement has been made public with re- 
gard to the want of religious liberty in Austria which 
we hope will have a beneficial effect. The Council 
state that trustworthy authorities from different parts 
of the Austrian Empire report that ‘‘a torrent of per- 
secution is sweeping over these lands,” and that ‘it 
seems to be the determination of the Austrian Go- 
vernment to stamp out the young Christian life which 
is springing up on every side.” In the neighbour- 
hood of Prague persons have been forbidden to admit 
to their family worship any individual who is not 
strictly a member of the family. The police have 
forced their way into houses, and have ordered even 
the servants out of the room while family prayers 
lasted, and the Attorney-General of Prague has ven- 
tured upon the extraordinary assertion that it is not 
lawful to say grace at meals if a stranger be present. 
Restrictions have been placed upon meetings and 
services of different sections of the Protestant Church, 
and they have been in some instances put a stop to 
entirely. The Congregationalists of the American 
Mission at Prague and Gratz have been forbidden to 
hold meetings for Divine worship; the services of the 
Free Church of Scotland have been forbidden, except 
in the English language, and the Baptist Church at 
Vienna has received a similar interdict. The Council | 
assert that in some of these instances the proceedings of 
the Government are in violation of its own laws ; they 
attest that in none of the cases referred to has it been 
attempted to bring any charge of .a moral or political 
character against any individual, and they express 
their inability to believe that such acts are approved 
‘* by the enlightened statesman at the head of affairs 
in Austria.” We have no means of affording any 
explanation of this sudden access of intolerant zeal. 
Austria, it is true, has never shown any real under- 
standing or appreciation of the doctrine of religious 
liberty. Not only the dominance of Roman Catho- 
licism, but also the prevalence of the idea of govern- | 
ment as essentially autocratic and, in a false sense, | 





‘*paternal,’? has been against any real liberality of 
thought and action in matters of conscience and ree 
ligious conviction. We had hoped, however, that 
the dawn of a better, brighter era had appeared even 
in Austria; and we venture to hope that it may be 
found that this preposterous interference with the 
most fundamental rights of intelligent and account- 
able people will be found to have arisen from some 
petty local officialism, prompted by special individual 
influence, and that such action will be repudiated by 
the responsible central authorities. "We may remark, 
also, that while the facts alleged are vexatious, lament- 
able, and injurious enough, they seem scarcely to 
warrant their being described as “a torrent of perse- 
cution.’”” The Council of the Alliance have, in any 
case, done well to call attention to the circumstances. 


OUR RELATIONS WITH THE AFGHAN AND THE ZULU. 


We must not fail to note here, with real thankful- 
ness and relief, the cessation of England’s hostilities 
with Afghanistan, and the signature of a treaty of 
peace with the new ruler of that country. This is not 
the place in which to discuss the political aspects of 
our affairs in that part of the world. The British 
representatives have taken possession of some terri- 
tory which was supposed, at least by some authorities, 
to be necessary to the greater security of our north- 
west frontier; but upon the whole the terms agreed 
upon appear to be more liberal on our part towards 
the conquered Ameer than was expected by many. 
The close of the war—if war, indeed, be the right 
word for a toilsome and costly scramble in the moun 
tains, with occasional skirmishes, more or less serious, 
with wild mountain tribes—is at all events, and from 
every point of view, to be rejoiced over. India, at 
the present hour, sorely needs the concentrated | 
energy and sympathy of England’s best and wisest 
statesmen, that she may be delivered from heavy 
burdens and difficulties. She needs, certainly not 
less urgently, the utmost strength, devotion, and love 
of Christian hearts, that she may learn the way of life 
and truth and be blessed with the blessing of Christ’s 
kingdom. "'War—as we have more than once pointed 
out, but must not cease to emphasize—war on the 
borders of the country, even if it be on a compara- 
tively insignificant scale, cannot but divert energies 
and resources which might be used to save life rather 
than to destroy, and directly multiply the hindrances 
which oppose the progress and acceptance of Chris- 
tian truth. We earnestly hope that we may soon 


| have to refer to the re-establishment of peace in 


South Africa, There appears, when we write, to be 
a pause, from whatever circumstances, in the advance 
of the British troops. There are rumours also of 
overtures from the Zulu King, and there is at least a 
faint hope that the arrival of the new Commander-in- 
Chief, Sir Garnet Wolseley, now on his way to the 
seat of war, may be rather the harbinger of an 
amicable adjustment of difficulties rather than of a 
renewal of bloodshedding. This is too much to pre- 
dict, if not too much to hope. 
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I.—OUR MEMORIAL RECORD. 
MR. WILLIAM LLOYD GARRISON. 


This single-hearted and heroic friend of the op- 
pressed and advocate of the claims of the negro to 
a place in the brotherhood of mankind, passed away 
at New York, on the 24th of May. He had accom- 
plished a glorious work, which has secured for his 
name a place of honour in the history of human pro- 
gress towards the Divine ideal; and during these last 
years his face has been turned humbly and hopefully 
towards that other life in which, to those who have 
been “faithful in a few things,” yet wider and 
grander opportunities of service shall be given. He 
was one of the first in his native country at once 
clearly to perceive and uncompromisingly to condemh 
the great iniquity to which the American Republic 
had in an evil moment committed itself by accepting 
the institution of slavery—an iniquity which, like 
some foul virus in the blood, seemed to the majority 
of observers to have become inseparably associated 
with the social, political, and national life of the 
United States, 

Garrison began his crusade in Baltimore, in 
1830 or thereabouts, as the editor of a newspaper, 
boldly advocating abolition, and urging upon the 
attention of his countrymen the greatness of the 
national crime to which they had committed them- 
selves. It is strange, now, to read of the wrath and 
indignation which were aroused by this earnest voice 
of warning and rebuke. The Northern States were 
gffended at what they regarded as a dangerous spirit 
of innovation, and still more at what they, with a too- 
susceptible vanity, considered as an unpatriotic ex- 
posure of a weak place in their country’s organisation ; 
while the Southern States fiercely resented an attack 
which seemed to be aimed at the very heart of the 
social system and at the sources of their prosperity. 
For two months Garrison was detained in prison, and 
then he turned his back on Baltimore, where it was 
unsafe for him to stay, and went to Boston. There, 
in January, 1831, he started his newspaper, the Zzbe- 
rator, which he conducted until the close of the civil 
war, in 1866, when, the objects for which he had 
striven having been achieved, he laid aside the 
weapon which he had used so nobly and earnestly. 
He suffered much for the cause which he undertook : 
he was dragged through the streets by an angry mob ; 
his life was often threatened ; and he had to endure 
the constant wear and irritation of suspicion and con- 
tempt from society in general, and from many with 
whom he would gladly have stood well. His stead- 
fast adhesion to the cause of righteousness and 
humanity was rewarded at length in the way in which 
he would most have wished it to be rewarded, by the 
triumph of his teaching in the minds of vaste numbers 
of good and true men and women; and although at 
last the terrible knot had to be cut by a bloody sword 
instead of by the peaceful processes of persuasion and 
argument, Mr, Garrison was recognised, both in the 





New World and the Old, as having contributed in 
large measure, and in one of the foremost places, to 
the creation and movement of those forces which 
made slavery in the United States no longer possible. 
He began life as a shoemaker’s apprentice; but his 
life showed, among many other suggestive teachings, 
how a splendid devotion to a noble purpose raises a 
man above all mere questions of birth or calling. He 
was one of God’s noblemen, and he fulfilled the 
Divine vocation, and at length, in a good old age, he 
was called to rest. 


MISS F. R. HAVERGAL. 


Miss Frances Ridley Havergal, whose contributions 
to this magazine, as well as her many other literary 
productions in poetry and prose, have touched the 
hearts and moved the better impulses of multitudes 
of readers, has been called away somewhat suddenly, 
after a short and sharp illness, -She had been staying 
during the winter at a little village near Swansea, 
South Wales, and within ten days of her death was. 
full of all her wonted brightness and activity, and 
seemed to be in excellent health. When stricken 
down by a severe cold, which it is believed she caught 
in talking out-of-doors to some sailors, her physical 
sufferings were very great; but her spirit was at once 
calm and triumphant. She passed into the unseen 
world on the 3rd of June, and her transition was 
such as forcibly to recall the exulting words of the 
apostle, ‘‘O death, where is thy sting? O grave, 
where is thy victory? ..... Thanks be to God, 
which giveth us the victory through our Lord Jesus 
Christ.” 

Her life was one of true and deep devotion to the 
Saviour. She consecrated her fine gifts to Him, and 
rejoiced to lay her all at His feet. Her poetical and 
musical faculty she inherited from her father, the late 
Canon Havergal ; and, like him, she has contributed to 
the Christian service of song which will long be valued 
and used by many sections of the Church. Her 
private life was marked by indefatigable efforts to lead 
others into the possession of the spiritual joy which she 
possessed in so richa measure. She rejoiced to labour 
for the benefit of the poor and of children, and won 
all hearts by her earnest and intelligent sympathy. 
She was always on the watch for opportunities of 
doing good in a simple, unostentatious way. In her 
own circle the testimony is united and emphatic that 
she ‘‘ adorned the doctrine of our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ.” She was forty-two years of age, and it 
was taken for granted by all who knew her and 
observed the rich spiritual fruitfulness of her character 
and life that she had still many years of service to 
render before the Master should say, ‘It is enough. 
Come up hither.” But the close of her career afresh 
illustrates the significance of our Lord’s gracious 
words of warning and of love: “ Blessed are those 
servants whom the Lord, when he cometh, shall find 
watching.” 
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IN PRISON AND OUT. 
By HESBA STRETTON, AvuTHoR OF ‘ JESSICA’S FIRST PRAYER.” 


bred under every chance against health and 
life, and dying, all but one, just as they grew 
S Mrs. Fell, leaning heavily on the arm of | old enough to do something for themselves, 

Bess, crept homeward, after her sorrow- | after they had tested their father’s love and 


CHAPTER IV.—OLD EUCLID’S HOARD. 





| ful visit to the pawnbroker, they saw an old endurance to the utmost. His wife was dead | 
| man, one of their neighbours, making his also. He had buried them all in their own 


way, with a shambling and limping tread, | coffins, unassisted by the parish, a remem- 


along the uneven pavement before them. | brance which stirred up his downcast heart | 


The lamps were lit down the narrow and | with a feeling of honest pride whenever it 
dirty street, and the light fell on the dingy | crossed his brain. 
figure of the old man as he passed under| Life had brought to Euclid an enigma 


them, with his stooping shoulders and his | to solve, stiffer and more intricate than the | 
| long rugged locks of grey hair falling below | most abstruse mathematical problem—how 


| his battered and broken hat, round which | to keep himself and his off the parish during | 
| still clung a little band of black material that | life, and how to get buried when all was over 
' had not become quite brown with rain and | without the same dreaded and degrading aid. 


sunshine. He was a small man, and seemed | The problem was but partially solved yet 


| to have withered and shrunk into a more | there still remained his youngest child and | 
meagre thinness than when his clothes had | himself to die, and be buried. 


| been bought, now many years ago. The 


| a gleam in these dim and sunken eyes, as if | light and fresher air, and in the quietness of | 


Euclid turned in at the same door as that 


face under the battered hat was of a yellow | to which Mrs. Fell was painfully creeping. | 
| brownness and much wrinkled, with shaggy | He lived in the one attic of the house, hay- 
| eyebrows hanging over his eyes. ‘There was | ing the advantage over Mrs. Fell in more 


it was possible for him to smile, but the pos-|a story to himself. But he possessed few 
sibility seldom became ‘a fact. He looked | other advantages. His household goods 
half asleep as he shuffled along, and in a low, | were as poor as hers had been before all that 
husky voice he was dreamily crying cresses, | was worth pawning had gone to the pawn- 
but not at all as though he expected any | shop. The fireplace consisted of three bars 
one of his neighbours to spend a penny on of iron let into the chimney, with a brick on 
his perishable stock. each side for a hob, on one of which stood a 

“There’s poor old Euclid!” said Mrs. ;} brown earthenware tea-pot simmering at the 


Fell in a tone of pity, as if she were looking | 


spout, as if the tea had been boiling for | 


at one whose circumstances were as bad, if| some time. There was a bed on the floor | 


not worse, than her own. 


| close by the handful of fire, and Euclid’s first | 


The old man’s Christian name was Euclid, | glance fell upon it ; but it was empty, for a | 


his surname Jones, but in the multitude of | | sickly- looking girl of eighteen was sitting on 


Joneses the latter had long been lost, and | a broken chair’ before the fire, cowering over | 


was almost forgotten. He was the son of a| it with outstretched hands. She had wrapped 
village schoolmaster in some quiet spot in| herself in an old shawl, and was holding it 
Wales, who had called his only child Euclid, | tightly about her, as though she felt the chill 


| with a vague and distant hope of seeing him | of the November evening; but she smiled 


_ he had lived among the neighbours, now with 


some day a distinguished mathematical scho- | brightly when the old man’s wrinkled face 


lar. But the schoolmaster and his wife had | and dim eyes met her gaze, as he stood in | 


both died before little Euclid had fairly | the doorway an instant, looking anxiously 
mastered the alphabet, and from that time | and sadly at her. 

“ Come in, daddy, and shut the door,” she 
one and now with another, passing from cot- | said cheerfully. “I’m not bad to-day ; but 


tage to cottage, until he was old enough to/ you’re late—later than ever. It’s gone six, | 


scare crows and tend pigs. Little learning | and I thought you would never, never come.” 


did Euclid get at these early employments. “ Folks did not care to buy creases this | 


In course of time he drifted up to London, | cold day,” he answered, his husky voice 
where he worked on the roads till he was striving to soften itself into tenderness ; 
disabled by an accident. He had married a |“ but, Victoria, my dear, you’ve not waitec 
wife who bore him eight children, born and tea for me?” 
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“T should think I have,” she said, rising 
from the only chair, and compelling him 
with all her little strength to sit down on it, 
while she took an old box for her seat. “I 
couldn’t relish the best o’ tea alone at this 
time o’ night and you in the streets, daddy. 
So we'll have it at once, for it’s been made, 
oh! hours ago—at least, it’s near an hour by 
the clock. That clock’s real company to me, 
father,” she added, looking proudly at a little 
loud-ticking clock against the wall, which 
seemed the best and busiest thing in the bare 
room. 

** T ain’t got no ’erring for you, Victoria,” 
he said regretfully, “nor nothing else for a 
relish—nothing save a few creases; and they’d 
be too cold for your stomach, my dear. If 
you feel set on anything, I’ll take a penny or 
two from our little store, you know. It’s all 
quite safe, isn’t it, my dear ?” 

“Yes, yes,” she answered, a shadow flit- 
ting across her face for a moment; “you 
needn’t never be afeard of that not being safe. 
I’m not set on anythink, daddy.” 

“How much is it now, Victoria?” he 
inquired, his eyes glistening a little as he 
listened eagerly to her reply. 

“It’s two pound, sixteen shilling, and nine- 
pence three farthings,” she answered without 
hesitation. ‘I take good care of it.” 

“T think we shall do it, Victoria,” he said, 
with an air of satisfaction ; “and after that, 
my dear, there will be nobody but me, and 
I’m not afeard but I’ll save enough for that. 
No,no; I shouldn’t like any on us to die like 
a scamp, on the parish, and be buried in a 
parish coffin.” 

Victoria had been reaching down the two 
cracked cups and the loaf of bread from a 
corner cupboard, and now she stood for a 
moment looking wistfully into the fire, her 
pale, thin face flushing a little into almost 
delicate beauty. Under the pillow on which 
she rested her head every night, and on which 
it lay many a long hour of the weariful 
day, there was always hidden a precious little 
store of money, slowly accumulating by a few 
pence at a time—the fund that was to pay 
for her own coffin and the other costs of her 
own poor funeral. She had made a shroud 
of coarse calico for herself, and kept it care- 
fully ready against the time it would be 
needed. There was no question in her 
mind, or her father’s, that this fund would be 
needed, probably before the next summer 
came. Her doctor, who was a druggist living 
in the next street, assured her that good 
living, and better clothing, and warmer lodg- 
ing were all she needed; but he might as 





well have ordered her to the south of France 
for the winter. It was Euclid’s chief anxiety 
now that the sum should grow as fast as pos- 
sible, lest an unusually severe winter might 
hasten on the necessity for it. And to Vic- 
toria it was a matter of as much interest and 
care as to him, so often did she reckon up 
the cost of a coffin and a grave, and count 
over the money provided to procure them for 
her. She thought of it again as she stood 
looking into the fire, and saw as vividly and 
fleetly as a flash of lightning her own funeral 
passing down the narrow, common staircase, 
the children trooping after it, but only her 
old and weeping father following as mourner. 
She stooped down and kissed him, as if to 
comfort him beforehand for the grief that was 
to come. 

“Ts anythink ailin’ you, Victoria?” he in- 
quired in as gentle a tone as he could lower 
his voice to. 

“Nothin’ fresh, daddy,” she answered ; 
‘only you'll be lonesome when I’m gone.” 

“ Ay, ay,” said Euclid. “It’ll be a dark 
shop wi’out you, my dear.” 

He said no more, but sat slowly rubbing 
his legs up and down before the fire, while 
his memory travelled back over the twenty- 
five years that had passed since he was a 
strong man, able and willing to work hard 
and to live hard for the sake of his wife and 
children. Victoria saw him counting his chil- 
dren on his fingers, as he huskily muttered 
their names. He seemed to see them all, his 
boys and girls, who were gone out of this 
troublesome world down into the dark secret 
of the grave; they were all living in his me- 
mory. And his wife too, who had trodden 
the same strange yet familiar road eighteen 
years ago. He had buried them all, and had 
never once taken a penny from the parish. 
His withered face lit up as the thought crossed 
his mind. 

“ Victoria,” he said, as if this recollection 
had reminded him of Mrs. Fell, “ there’s a 
mort o”trouble down-stairs in the ground-floor 
back, There’s Mrs, Fell as bad off or worse 
than us, though she do take parish pay. 
There’s no luck in parish money, I know ; 
but she was dead beat, I s’pose. I saw 
her comin’ back from the pawnshop, and she 
looked like death. There’s her boy David 
away, and nobody knows where he’s gone to, 
and she’s almost heartbroke. I took the 
liberty 0’ noticin’, and there’s not a scrap 0’ 
fire in their room. So, Victoria, my dear, if 
you didn’t mind it, we might ask her up here 
a bit when we’ve done our tea. There’s not 
enough for all, or we’d ask her to come up 
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for her tea. But she’s got no fire, and we 
have, and four of us will be warmer than two, 
if you didn’t mind it.” 

“Mind it, daddy?” repeated Victoria. 
“T’d be right glad, if she’ll come.” 

Many a time had Victoria glanced longingly 
into Mrs. Fell’s room, as she passed the door, 
and wished she would call out.and invite 
her in. But Mrs. Fell had felt herself in a 
superior position to Euclid—a _ laundress 
being surely of a higher social standing than 
a water-cress seller, to say nothing of living 
on the ground floor instead of the attic— 
and she had taken but little notice of Euclid’s 
girl amid the constantly changing members 
Bess was better 
known to Victoria ; and David had many a 
time shown himself friendly, and run errands 
for her when she was too poorly to go out 
herself. To-night she could not swallow a 


| morsel after her father’s suggestion. As soon 





as tea was over and the cups and tea-pot put 
away, with every token of their poor meal, 
Euclid went down-stairs to carry his invitation 
in person, whilst Victoria arranged an empty 
box or two to serve as seats about the fire, 
upon which she put another tiny shovelful 
of coals. Her colour came and went fit- 
fully as she heard Mrs. Fell’s slow footstep 
mounting the steps leading to their attic, 
followed by her father and Bess, and she 
received them shyly, but gladly, at the 
door. 

“It’s very kind on you and Mr. Euclid, 
I’m sure,” panted Mrs. Fell, with the ghost 
of a smile on her face, “ and I take it neigh- 
bourly, and if there’s anything as me and 
Bess can do——” 

‘* Please come and sit down in the chair,” 
said Victoria, interrupting her easily, for she 
was still struggling for breath. She was soon 
seated in the chair, which was placed in 
front of the fire, whilst Euclid sat on one side 
on an old box, with Bess and Victoria oppo- 
site on another. The flickering flame of 
the small fire shone upon their faces, and 
was the only light by which they saw each 
other. But in a few minutes they felt 
almost like old friends. 

“ She’s the last I’ve got,” said old Euclid 
to Mrs, Fell, nodding at Victoria, who was 
talking to Bess; “her mother died on her, 
when she were born eighteen yearsago. She 
were too weak to get the better on it, and 
she had to go. I’d five little children when 
she died. Victoria’s got her complaint,” he 
went on, in a lower tone, ‘“‘and she’s the 
last out o’ eight on ’em. Boys and gals, 
they’re all gone afore me.” 


“Tt’s His will as knows best, Mr. Euclid,” 
said Mrs. Fell, with a heavy sigh. 
“*T s’pose it is,” replied Euclid. 
He knows, for I’m sure I don’t. 


“T hope 
I’ve had 





keep off the parish. 
agen a woman takin’ parish pay; a poor 
weakly woman like you. 
sore disgrace for a man to come on the 


7” 


parish, even for his buryin’, 


into the red embers of the fire sadly, as if 


married life. 


children, and plumes! But there'll be no- 
body save the parish to bury me; for Bess 
is only a child, and David’s gone.” 
“Where’s he gone to?” asked Victoria. 
“He went out on a little journey nigh 
upon a month ago,” she answered, “and 
we’ve never heard a word of him since he 
said ‘Good-bye, mother.’ 
back again. 





no time for thinkin’ of nothink but how to | 
Not as I’d say a word || 


But it ’ud be a | 


she was seeing again the bright days of her | 


“ T never lost nobody save my poor David, | 
my husband I mean,” she said, “and by | 
good luck he were in a buryin’ club, and | 
they gave him a very good funeral ; a hearse, | 
and a mournin’ coach for me and the two | 





Mrs. Fell sighed again, and sat looking || 


He’s never come | 
Somethink’s happened to him, | 


| I know ; for he’s always that good to me and 1] 


| Bess, you couldn’t think! 


wastin’ me away. 


can fight agen Him.” 


a shy look of sympathy. 


and Bess bowed her head in shame. 


had lost its precious sign of her married 
life. She might almost as well have been 
an unmarried woman ; one of those wretched 
creatures on whom she had always looked 
down with honest pride, and a little hard- 
ness. She laid her right hand over her 
undecorated finger, and looked back into 


sion of bitter grief. 

“T’ll work till I drop to get it back,” cried 
Bess, with energy. 

“JT wish my missis were alive now,” said 
Euclid. “I’m always a-wishin’ it; but she 
were a good woman, and she knew summat 
more about God than most folks ; and about 
Him as died for us. I never was a scholar, 
but she could read—ay, splendid! and she 
knéw a mort o’ things. 











['m frettin’ after || 
him all the while more than I can tell; it’s | 
But it’s God’s will, as | 
good folks say; and there’s none on us as | 


“‘ And Bess says you’ve been forced to part || 
wi’ your weddin’-ring,” Victoria replied, with || 


The tears welled up into Mrs. Fell’s eyes, | 
For the || 
first evening in her life when she had no | 
work to do, the poor woman felt that her finger | 


Victoria’s sympathizing face with an expres- | 


She taught me a 
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lot, and I remembered them long enough to 
teach Victoria some of ’em. Victoria, my 
dear, there’s them verses as was your mother’s 
favourites ; them as I taught you when you 
was little. I’ve forgot ’em myself, Mrs, Fell ; 
but she’s got them all right and straight in 
her head, and she says them back to me 
now my memory’s gone. Sometimes I think 
it’s her mother a-sayin’ of ’em. ‘The Lord’ 
—you know, my dear.” 

Victoria’s face flushed again, and her voice 
trembled a little as she began to speak, whilst 
Bess fastened her dark eyes eagerly upon 
her; and Euclid and Mrs. Fell, with their 
care-worn and withered faces turned straight 
to the fire, nodded their heads at the close 
of each verse, as if uttering a silent Amen. 

“The Lord is my shepherd ; I shall not 
want. 

“He maketh me to lie down in green pas- 
tures: he leadeth me beside the still waters. 

“ He restoreth my soul: he leadeth me in 
the paths of righteousness for his name’s 
sake. 

“ Yea, though I walk through the valley of 
the shadow of death, I will fear no evil: for 
thou art with me; thy rod and thy staff they 
comfort me. 

*“‘ Thou preparest a table before me in the 
presence of mine enemies: thou anointest 
my head with oil ; my cup runneth over. 

“Surely goodness and mercy shall follow 


me all the days of my life: and I will dwell 


in the house of the Lord for ever.” 


CHAPT&£R V.—LESSONS IN PRISON. 


IT was quite dark at night, when the prison 
van containing David and other convicted 
offenders reached the gaol to which they 
were committed. As yet he was still feeling 
bewildered and confused, and the sound of 
heavy doors clanging after him as he passed 
through them, and the long narrow passages 
along which he was led, only served to 
heighten his perplexity. He had hardly 
ever been within walls except those of the 
poor house which had been his home as long 
as he could remember, and the prison 
appeared immeasurably large, as he dragged 
his weary footsteps along the stone flagging 
of the corridors. The spotless cleanliness of 
both floor and walls seemed also to remove 
him altogether out of the world with which 
he was acquainted. The dirt and squalor of 
the old gaols would have been more home- 
like to him. By the time his hair had been 
cropped close to his head, and the prison 
garb put upon him in the place of his own 
familiar clothes, stained and tattered with 





long wear of them, he began to doubt his 
own identity. Was he really David Fell? 
Could he be the boy who had hitherto led 
the freest life possible, roaming about the 
busy streets, with no person to forbid or to 
question him? David Fell could not be he, 
who was now locked up, quite alone, in a 
little cell dimly lighted by a gas-jet, which 
itself was locked up in a cage lest he should 
touch it. Not asound came to his ears, let 
him listen as sharply as he could. Where 
was the old roll and roar of the streets, and 


the cries of children, and the shrill voices of || 
women, and the din and tumult, and stir and | 


life, to which he was accustomed? No 


dream as dreadful as this silence and solitude 


had ever visited him. 

For a long while he could not go to sleep, 
though his previous night in the police 
station had been one of wakefulness. His 


hammock was comfortable, more comfortable | 


than any bed he had ever slept on ; and his 


prison rug was warm. But the very comfort | 
and warmth brought his mother to his mind, | 


his mother and little Bess. What were 
they doing now? Were they shivering on 


their hard mattress, under their threadbare | 
counterpane, which was all that was left to | 


them to keep out the night’s chill? Perhaps 
they were looking out for him. What day 
was it? Was it not Saturday to-day? And 
he had promised to be home on Saturday! 
Oh, how different it would all have been 
if he had only escaped being caught! He 
would have been at home by this time; and 
now could have had a bit of fire in the grate, 


and something to make a feast of as they sat | 


round it, whilst he told the story of his wan- 


derings, and tried to describe all the rich, | 


good folks who had been kind to him. Or if 


the magistrate had taken away all the money, | 


and let him go home on his promise never 
to go begging again, even that would have 
been nothing to this trouble. He fancied he 
could see his mother’s face, pale yet smiling, 
as she listened to his danger and his escape 
from it, and Bess sitting on the floor, with 


shining eyes and clasped hands, hearkening | 
Why had they sent | 
At last he sobbed himself to | 


eagerly to every word. 
him to gaol? 
sleep; but all through the night might be 
heard, if there had been any ear to hear, the 
heavy deep-drawn sob of the boy’s over- 
whelmed heart. ' 

He was awakened early in the morning, 
and briefly told what he must do before 
quitting his cell. Then he ate his breakfast 
alone in the dreary solitude of the prison 
walls, and the food almost choked him. It 
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-guide him but his own untrained and vagrant | 





seemed to the boy, used to the wild, utter | nature, and his mother’s kindly and weak 
freedom of the streets, as if his very limbs | indulgence. 

were fettered, and that he could not move The first glimmer of hope came to him 
either hand or foot freely. His body did | when he was set to learn shoe- -making. This 
not seem to belong to himself any longer. | was a trade by which he could eam a living 
He was neither hungry nor cold, as he might —not the trade he would have chosen ; his 
have been at home, but his head ached, | ambition was to be a carpenter like his un- 
and his heart was sore with thoughts of his | known father—but still honest, real work. He 
mother; he was unutterably sick and sad. | received his first lesson in a handicraft with 
Cold and hunger were almost like familiar | ardour, and sat with an old boot on his 
friends to him ; but he did not know this | knee, picking it to pieces with unwearying 
faintness and heaviness, this numbness which | industry. If he could only learn as much as 
kept him chained to the prison seat, and| to mend his mother’s shoes before his term 
made it appear an impossibility that a day| was out! The tears started to his dull, 
or two ago he was rambling about as long as | bloodshot eyes, and his lips quivered at the 
he pleased, and where he pleased, in “the | thought of it. He would do his best, at any 
wide, free world outside the prison walls. | 





| rate, to learn this lesson. 
Were there any boys like him still running | The gaol was a large one, and the number 
and leaping and shouting out yonder in the | of prisoners great. David had been asked 
autumn sunshine ? | if he was a Protestant or a Roman Catholic 
It was Sunday morning, and he was left | —a question he did not understand, and 
longer than usual to himself. He was taken | could not answer. He was classed with the 
to the chapel, and sat in his place during the | Protestants, and put under the care of the 
reading of the prayers and the sermon which | gaol chaplain, who saw him among the 
followed ; but not a word penetrated to his | other prisoners, and taught him his duty 
bewildered brain. It was much the same | towards God in a class, but who could not 
on the week-day when he went to school. | find time to give him any individual atten- 
He knew a little both of reading and writing; | tion, as he was engaged in an important 
but he could not control his attention to | controversy. The chaplain told him, among 
make use of what he knew. He said the| the rest, that he had broken the laws of his 
alphabet stupidly, and wrote his first copy of | country and of God, and that his punishment 
straight lines badly. He could not bring/ was the just reward of his sin. David's ideas 
himself to think of these things. His mind | of right and wrong were exceedingly limited, 


was wandering sadly round the central| and his conscience very uninformed ; but | 
thought that he was in gaol, and what would} he could not believe he had done wrong, | 
become of his mother and little Bess without | and he did not. His mother was starving, | 


him. and he had begged for help. If the laws of 
David was naturally a bright boy, active | his country and of God forbade him to do 
in mind and body, but he was crushed by | this, they were in the wrong. 
the sudden and extreme penalty that had He could not have put his thoughts into 
befallen him. He had all along known that | words, but they were none the less in his 
the police were “down” upon begging, but | heart—dim, bewildering, and oppressive ; and 
it had not entered his mind that he could | he pondered over them night and day. Very 
ever actually get into gaol except for thiev-| few persons spoke to him, and he was never 
ing. Among the street lads of his acquaint- | ready to speak in reply. ‘Those who taught 
ance many a one had been in for some short 
term for picking pockets or stealing from the 
street stalls ; but few of these had ever been 


duty to man which his mother had impressed | of the poor desolate home he had been so 
upon him. He would not have begged if | suddenly torn from. 
he could have worked; but no man of the} David had no idea of writing to his mother, 


hundreds of thousands about him had offered | or hearing from her. No such thing as a | 





him work, or seen that he was taught to | letter reaching them, or being written in their | 


work, Yet here he was for three months in home, had ever occurred within his memory. 
gaol, a lad who, had never known any will to | The policeman was a much more fovea | 
visitor than the postman in their street. Yet 














him thought him a blockhead, or fancied that | 
he was at least shamming incapacity and | 
vacancy of mind. As a matter of fact his | 
sentenced to three months’ imprisonment. | mind was always absent, except at his | 
And he had always kept his hands from | cobbling lesson, for he was incessantly brood- | 
picking and stealing—the only item of his | ing over the recollection of his free life, and | 
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he longed for her to know where he was. 
Day after day he wondered what had hap- 
pened to her and Bess, and knew they were 
wondering and fretting about him. The only 
comfort he had, the only miserable spark of 
hope, was in thinking he should know how 
to mend their shoes when he went home. 

It was, therefore, with a sudden burst as 
of sunshine that he learned one day that 
prisoners might write to their friends once in 
three months. The schoolmaster gave him 
the writing materials, and he took unwearied 
pains over a letter to his mother. The 
sheet of note-paper contained the address of 
the gaol, and under it David wrote, in his 
crooked, ill-formed characters, as follows :— 


“Dear MuTHER,—I was took up for 
beging, and cent to jal, and I’m lernin’ to 
mend shoos. Don’t yu fret about me. I 
luv yu and Bess. They'll let me out in 3 
munths, and I'll mend yure shoos. I’ve 
kep my hands from pickin’ and steelin’ as 
muther ses. God bless yu. From david 
fell yure luvin’ son.” 


He slept that night more soundly than he 
had ever done before within the prison walls, 
and dreamed pleasant dreams of working for 
his mother, and buying her and little Bess 
all they needed with the money he had 


| earned. 


CHAPTER VI.—NOT GOD’S WILL? 


WHEN Mrs, Fell and Bess bade Euclid 
and Victoria good night, and went down- 
stairs to their own room, they felt cheered 


|| and comforted by the neighbourliness they 


had received. Bess was ready to declare 


|| Victoria the prettiest and cleverest girl in the 


| world. As they opened their door they saw 
| a letter lying just within it, which had been 
' slipped through the nick below it, and which 


was scarcely visible in the darkness. Such 


'| an extraordinary event, one which had never 





| befallen them before, filled them with so 


much astonishment that it was with trembling 
hands Bess stooped to pick it up. It wasa 
real letter, with a stamp and post-mark upon 
it, though they could hardly believe their 
own eyes. There was no light in their own 


| room, not even a dim farthing candle to 


burn, and there was no resource but to carry 


|| the strange letter to the gaslight on the stairs, 


and read it there as quickly and quietly as 
possible, with the very probable chance of 


| some of their neighbours coming by and 
| watching them inquisitively. 


It must be news of David; there was 





no one else in the world to write to them. 
Bess could not read writing, and it was no 
easy task to Mrs. Fell. But as soon as she 


unfolded the sheet of paper, which was headed | 


by the name of the gaol where he was im- 


prisoned printed plainly upon it, and which | 
she read half aloud before the meaning | 


reached her brain, she uttered a piercing 
shriek of anguish which rang through the 
whole house, and brought every inmate of it 
running into the passages and upon the stair- 
cases. Mrs. Fell was lying in a deep swoon 
upon the floor, and Bess was kneeling beside 
her, calling to her and trying to raise her up. 
Blackett was the first to reach her, and the 
half-drunken man gave her a rough push with 
his foot, uttering a brutal oath. 

“You leave her alone!” cried old Euclid, 


hurrying downstairs and confronting Blackett 


with a courage that astonished himself, when 
he came to think of it; “you leave Mrs, 
Fell be! She’s been spendin’ the evenin’ 
with me and my daughter, and I’ll take care 
on her. You ain’t no man if you’d kick a 
poor sickly woman like her. You're a coward 
if you touch her again, and I say so. 
he ?” he shouted in his hoarse voice, as he 
turned with a quivering face and excited 
gestures to the cluster of neighbours gathered 
about them. 

* Ay, he is cried the crowd, with so 
unanimous a voice that even Blackett was 


1” 


cowed by it, and, contenting himself with | 


muttering some bad language, retreated 
to his own place. Two or three of the 
neighbours helped Euclid to carry the poor 
woman into herroom. Even to them, used 
to destitution as they were, it seemed bare 
of everything. 
less a few bricks, picked up in the street, 
could be called seats; and they had to lay 
her down upon the bare sacking of the bed- 
stead, from which the bed and clothing had 
all disappeared. Euclid gazed round him 
with a strange pity stirring at his heart, 
mingled with a sense of superior comfort in 
his own circumstances. He felt almost like 
a rich man. 

“This is bad, worse than any on us,” he 
said; “and she might ha’ been my widow, 
if I’d died first instead of my wife. She 
might ha’ been the widow of any one on 
you. I vote as we make a little collection 
for her in th’ house, and I'll begin with a 
shillin’, and that’s more than I’ve earned to- 
day. Some on you can do it easier than me.” 

“She gets four shilling and eightpence, 
parish pay, every Tuesday,” objected one of 
the women who stood by. 


Ain’t | 


There was no seat left, un- | 
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| bringing back the fainting woman to con- 


_ opened them to chafe the palms of her cold 
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“And pays arf-a-crown a week rent,” | 
replied Euclid; “it’s short-commons after 
that.” 

“‘She’s always a-hungered,” sobbed Bess ; 
‘nothin’ can satisfy mother.” 

“She ought to go into the house, where 


another voice ; “ the orficer says so.” 

“Who says she ought to go into the 
house?” asked Euclid, lifting up his head 
and looking round him with eyes almost 
bright with indignation. “She, as is a decent, 
hard-workin’ woman, and a honest man’s 
widow! She’s not the sort as goes into the 
house. We know who goes there— bad 
women as no decent man ’ud look at, and 


There couldn’t be worse folks in hell, and 
I'd as lief say she ought to go to hell; the 
company ’ud be as good. Don’t nobody 


Old Euclid had always been regarded by 
his neighbours as a quiet, timid old man, who 
hadn’t a word to cast ata dog. There was 
something so unusual both in his vehement | 
words and his excited gestures that, one by ! 
one, they slunk out of the miserable room in 
silence, leaving him and Bess to the task of 


sciousness. She was still clutching the letter 
convulsively in her fingers, but as Bess 


hands, it fluttered down upon the floor. 
Euclid picked it up, and carried it to the 
light of the candle which somebody had 
brought in and left upon the chimney-piece. 

““Who’s it from?” asked Bess anxiously. 





“Ts it from Davy?” 

“Ah! § David Fell, your lovin’ son,’” he 
read ; “but it comes from gaol! He’s in | 
gaol!” 

Euclid’s grey old head dropped, and his | 
voice sank intoahoarse murmur. It was no | 
longer a wonder to him that Mrs. Fell had | 
fallen into a death-like swoon. The work- | 
house was terrible ; but the gaol was a lower | 
depth still. He stood silent for a few 
minutes thinking. David had always been | 
a sort of favourite with him; he liked his | 
bright boyish face, and his merry whistle as | 
he stepped briskly about. And the lad had 
often carried his basket for him, and shouted | 
“creases ” with his clear young voice, when | 
his own throat was dry and husky with crying | 
them all day about the streets. But now | 
David Fell was a gaol-bird ! | 

Presently there came to his ear the feeble | 
murmur of his name from David’s mother, | 
and he hastened to her side, looking down | 


| getting him off his hands. 


on her ashy face with a strange gentleness in 
his sunken eyes. 

“Please read it up loud,” she said, ina 
laborious whisper, as if she had _ scarcely 
strength to form the words with her trembling 
lips. Euclid read the few lines in a measured 
voice, giving every word its fullest length ; 
and then he folded it up again, and laid it 
down near the mother’s hand. 

“Tt’s only for beggin’!” he cried; ‘‘ three 
months for beggin’ for his mother! God 
help usall! There’s something wrong some- 
where! Them justices must have hearts like 
mine, I s’pose, yet they sent Davy to gaol 
for three months for beggin’ for his mother! 
If they’d only take the time for to see what 
they'd done! But there, they don’t take 
the time; or they’d never punish a lad 
like David, the son of a decent, hard-workin’ 
woman, as was left a widow with two children 
to keep. God help us all!” 

“Tt’s only for beggin’!” murmured Mrs. 
Fell, with tears streaming down her cheeks, 
“only for beggin’ !” 

“Don’t you take on too much,” urged 
Euclid ; “he'll come home all right, and I'll 
look after the lad for you.” 

But it was hard for Mrs. Fell to comfort 
herself about David. It was no uncommon 
event for boys in their street to get into 
gaol; but it was almost always for stealing, 
and she knew no one would believe that 
David had been sent there for begging only. 
How Blackett would glory and triumph in 
it! His eldersons were known to be thieves, 
and he was constantly pushing and urging 
Roger into the same course, in the hope of 
Yet it had never 
once crossed her mind that her own boy 
Davy could ever be in prison. His father 
had been an honest, industrious artisan, 
priding himself on never touching his neigh- 
bour’s goods by so much as a finger ; and she 
had not thought of David failing, under any 
stress of temptation, to follow in his steps. 
David was no thief ; but still he was in gaol! 


|She kept murmuring to herself, “It’s only 


for beggin’!” But was the bitterness lessened 
to her that her only son had met with such 
a penalty for so slight a fault? He would 
come out into the world branded as if he 
had been a thief, with the shame of a gaol 
clinging to him through the rest of his life. 
And she herself had always held up her head 
among the neighbours. How could she bear 
to be pointed at as the mother of a gaol- 
bird? The pain was more than she could 
bear. 

Euclid and Victoria were very good to her 
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| 

| 
| | “Tt must be news of David.” | 
| 
in her fresh trouble, and helped her as far as | one aim, to see her children start in life 
their means allowed; the little store of | honest and blameless, as their father had 
money for Victoria’s burial suffering thereby. | been before them. Night and day she had 
| Many of the neighbours, too, thought of her, | toiled and denied herself to thisend. She 
and brought her from time to time a morsel | had given herself no rest, but had struggled 
| of their own not over-abundant food. Even | on through grievous pain and in great dark- 
Blackett offered her help, which she turned | ness of spirit ; and she had failed. The hard | 
away from with a sick heart. She was not| battle had been fought, and she was con- | 
quite so starved and friendless as she had | quered. | 
been before her desperate circumstances; ‘“ Davy ’ud have made a good man,” she 
|;were discovered, but she felt more heart- | moaned to herself through ‘the long, sleep- 
broken, and there was none to comfort her. | less nights, as she thought of him in gaol; | 
Victoria repeated her hymns and verses to | “he’d have growed up like his father, if I 
her, but they seemed words without meaning | could ha’ kep’ up another two-three years. 
in her great sorrow. She had set before her | It’s come too soon on me. But now | 
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got a sully and a stain on him as’ll never 
wash off, live as long as he may. He’s been 
in gaol, folks ‘ill say. And whatever ’ill 
become o’ Bess if Davy goes wrong ? 


only for this!’ And now he’s in gaol!” 

Bess was all that was left to her, and she 
could scarcely bear to let her go out of her 
sight. Blackett, who swore and raged at 
every one else, was beginning to speak kindly 


He'd | 
have kep’ her up, if he’d been a good man. | 
Oh, Lord! he’d have made a good man, | 


| Davy was but at home again, always with 
Bess, unconsciously shielding her from un- 
told dangers! Suppose even that she died 
before Davy’s time was up! If she should 
never, never see her boy’s face again! And 
to leave Bess alone, quite alone! 

It would have been a hard and bitter 
sorrow to leave her children, if she had a 
good hope of their doing well ; but oh! how 
infinitely harder and more bitter it was to 
die while David was in gaol, and when 


Blackett was speaking kindly to little Bess ! 

Once she tried to say, ‘It’s God’s will, 
and He knows best,” but something seemed 
to stop her. She could not utter the words, 
even to her own heart. 


to Bess, and this filled the heart of the poor 
dying mother with unutterable terror. She 
had often been proud of her child’s dark eyes 
and pretty hair, and thought of her own face 
when David Fell was courting her. Oh! if 





CHRIST’S REVELATION OF HEAVEN. 
Three Papers. 
By ALEXANDER MACLEOD, D.D. 
FIRST PAPER.—TEE TWO WORLDS. 


“[ HERE is a sight which those who cross | sands of earnest students are appealing to 
the Atlantic often see. The ocean heaves | the Word to disclose the secrets of the future. 
Great crests form on | Hitherto, however, the questioning has con- 


| the waves; the waves seem to break away | centrated itself over one side of the pro- 





from the sides of the vessel and chase each! blem, and shows itself almost exclusively as 
other across the entire plain of waters ; and | concern about the future condition of the lost. 





then, far out, as far as the eye can see, on the 
very edge of the horizon, the crested waves 
leap and dance like wild horses, and dis- 


| appear one by one into the unseen. 


As often as I recall that spectacle I think 
of it as asymbol of our life upon earth. There 
is the same restless heave and swell, the same 


crested pride, the same breaking away and | 


racing of competing lives, the same wild clash 


of toil and conflict far as the eye can reach, | 


and at last the same disappearance of all in 
the unseen. 

Our condition on earth is even more pa- 
thetic than this spectacle can symbolize. At 
sea the horizon is a wall of heaven’s blue, 
and the sea-forms leap into an unseen that is 
only dark with excess of light. In our earthly 
life the horizon is a wall of shadows, and the 
gate through which the busy crowds disap- 
pear is the grave. 

Is it any wonder, in the presence of this 
girdle of death, this passionless unseen world 
which sends no answer back to our yearning, 
and absorbs us all at last, that men should 
turn with eager hearts to Revelation to find 
out what awaits them on the other side? 
Perhaps there never has been a time when 
the interest in this problem has been more 
intense than at the present moment. 


Thou- | 


| That such concern should be felt can bea 
| surprise to no one who remembers who are 
usually included in this class. But none 
the less, for all practical ends of religious 
thought, it is a misfortune that this interest 
is restricting itself so much to the dark 
side of future existence. The How much or 
How little of retribution deals with but a 
single issue of the great problem of the future. 
And for the world to come, as for this, and for 
| the fate of the lost, as of the saved, the supreme 
| question must ever be that of life. What is 
the life which souls take with them into the 
future? It is life that determines the soul’s 
future and makes the world it is to live in. 
And it was life Christ came to bestow. To 
understand the future to which His life admits 
us is the nearest way to a knowledge of the 
entire future. Heaven and hell are the two 
sides of the same orb; the shadow which 
makes the outer darkness of the one is 
simply the absence of the life which makes 
the glory of the other. 

In the observations which follow an en- 
deavour will be made to excite an interest 
in the positive side of the problem. I pro- 
pose to give some account of the Lord’s 
own teaching concerning the future of the 
righteous. It is but a few glimpses of a 
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boundless subject—a ray here, a gleam there, 
out of an infinite splendour—which can be 
attempted. But it will be sufficient, perhaps, 
to enable me to shed some useful light, first 
on the organic connection there is between 
the life of the future and that we are leading 
here; next, on the essentially spiritual cha- 
racter of the life in heaven ; and finally on the 
natural anxieties of the bereaved as to re- 
union and human intercourse. 


I. 


I shall begin with a remark on the form in 
which this revelation presents itself to a reader 
of the Gospels. We are so familiar with the 
fact that Christ brought life and immortality 
to light in the gospel, and our minds are so 
filled with the visions of the future embodied 
in our hymns, that we are apt to lose sight of 
another fact, that these are developments of 


| what our Lord actually taught, visions which 








| kingdom of heaven upon earth. 
| kingdom, in its bearings as offer and new 


have grown out of His words, and realities 


| which were as often as otherwise presented 
| in rudimentary forms in His teaching, and 


have expanded into proportions they had not 
assumed in His own day. The revelation of 
heaven, as we now understand heaven, is 
very far from occupying the foremost place 
in His teaching. The glad tidings He has to 
announce is, before everything else, the new 
dispensation—the change from the old con- 
ditions of intercourse between God and man 
which the Jewish nation was under, and the 
new conditions which He came to the earth 
to establish. The Lord comes preaching a 
And this 


possibility for the present life, and not the 
ultimate development of it in a future world, 
is, judging at first sight, the main concern of 
the Lord. 

In the developments referred to there has 


|| been great displacement of the primitive con- 


tents of the gospel. Some things have come 
forward, some retired into the background. 
But it is detracting nothing from what is 


| accepted now as revelation of a future world 


to say, that the record of the Lord’s teaching 
in the four Gospels produces the impression 
that the change from the one dispensation 
to the other, from being under the law to 
being under grace, is in itself a change which 
is greater, which has more far-reaching con- 
sequences than the change from this life to 
the next. 

It is impossible to rightly study the rela- 
tions between the Baptist and Christ and 
not come to see that they belong toa border- 
land between two worlds, one of which is 





vanishing, the other only dawning into view. 
Our Lord incidentally helps us to see and 
estimate His own viewof the immense import- 
ance of the new world by the word He dropped 
out about John :—he was the greatest among 
the prophets, yet the least in the kingdom 
of heaven—in the new dispensation—was 
greater than he. The Lord addressed His 
words to hearers who had been born into and 
were wedded to the old dispensation. But 
there is no wavering in His testimony that 
its reign is over. He takes every oppor- 
tunity to place it in contrast with the new 
state He has come to inaugurate. He likens 
it to old bottles and old garments—to things 
used and worn out and past service ; things 
not fit to receive the new life and truth of 
the kingdom. A new time announces itself 
in all His words. New life has come into 
the world. The kingdom ‘of God for men 
has come. 

Even when the Lord is making what we 
now describe as gospel offers and offers of 
salvation, He does not direct those to whom 
the offers are made to a world beyond the 
grave, nor does He seem to make anything, 
as we now do, of death as a dividing line. 
What seems to be before His mind, what He 
prominently brings forward in his teaching, 
is the termination of the old ways of life and 
worship, and the fulfilment of all they pre- 
luded in ways new and Divine. It is into the 
new ways He entreats the crowds who listen 
to Him to enter. Those new ways, this new 
dispensation, this kingdom of heaven upon 
earth—-it means new life, new hope for men, 
for nations, and for therace. Those who take 
advantage of the invitation, who enter into 
the new life and come under its impulses, are 
safe, and shall become fruitful to God and 
blessed. ‘Come unto Me,” He says, as He 
stands among the toil-worn and heavy-laden 
peasants of Judea, “ and I will give you rest.” 


He offers to them a boon which expresses | 


to us now one of the most characteristic ele- 
ments of the life we are looking forward to 
in the future. But it is plain from the words 
which follow, that when the offer first fell 
from His lips those who listened to Him 
would think of a rest which the Speaker had 
Himself attained to in this life, and which, if 
they would learn of Him, they also might 
enjoy in the towns and villages of their 
native land. 

The Sermon on the Mount is usually un- 











derstood to be the formal setting forth of the | 


Lord’s designs in coming into the world. 
is avowedly an unfolding of the distinction 
between the old dispensation and the new ; 
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and an exposition of the life He came to 


should be prayer, almsgiving, trust in God, 
just judgment, and doing to others as we 
would have others do to us. It is not 
different in the parables. They are for the 
most part delineations of a kingdom which 
was to be established on earth and for human 
beings in a life that has to be passed on this 
side of the grave. Only a few refer specifi- 
cally to the things of the life to come ; and of 
these it may be said, they have a reference 
as real tothe claims and duties of the pre- 
sent state. Take the parable which is under- 
stood to touch most directly upon the future | 
| life, that of the Rich Man and Lazarus. It 
| does not even profess to take us into that 
life, but at most into the intermediate state. 
| Although the story evolves into that state, it 
is not told to set before us the conditions of 
| souls there ; but, mainly by symbols taken 
| from that state, or, it may be, from the 
| popular conceptions of that state, to set be- | 
| fore us the issues for this life, and the great- 
| ness of the reversal of position, which awaited 
those who on the one hand rejected, on the 
other accepted, His message. Forit is trifling 
with Christ’s word, to take one part of this 
great parable as symbol and another as his- 
tory. If it bea parable, it is all symbolic, 
and “ Abraham’s bosom,” and “hell,” and 
| the “torments,” and the “ great gulf,” must 
| be read as symbols. And so read, the wis- 
|| dom they give forth is certainly first of all 
| wisdom for the present life. It is the ever- 
lastingly impressive story of the possession 
and misuse of spiritual privilege the whole 
parable tells. ‘There was the rich man, the 
religious public of the Jewish nation—the 
| actual possessor of the truth and oracles of 
God—the only influence then existing that 
could have been an effective influence for 
God—not only not using that influence, but 
using his possessions to foster pride, and 
sloth, and luxurious luxury ; and there at his 
gate lay the lost world, the world of outcasts 
and sinners, uncared for, unloved, passed | 
hatefully by. That is the first moment or 
situation in this drama. The second por- | 
trays in symbol what the Lord in plain words | 
says elsewhere. ‘The outcasts, the sinners, | 

the people who are passed by ‘and hated at | 








present, shall come flocking into the kingdom | heaven. 
and | rewards in heaven. 


and sit down with Abraham, Isaac, 
Jacob, and become the people of God, while | 
those that hated them and passed them | ry 
| shall be left outside ; and all this shall take 


The history of the 





here and now on earth. 











| heaven. 


place, not in some far future world only, but E 


| Christian Church in the world has many ful- 
make possible here—a life whose outcome | 


filments of this parable among its records. 


Ti. 


But it is only the first reading of the 
Lord’s words which leads to the impression 
that He was speaking only of the present 
world. Aswe become familiar with the mani- 
fold contents of the gospel, and are enabled 
to compare one thing with another, and to 
give due prominence to thoughts dimly uttered 
at the time because the disciples were not yet 
prepared to receive them, we discover that 
the revelations of Christ are of the nature of 
transparencies, and that light from a world 
beyond the present shines through all His 
words. Beside the direct references to the 
present world, and to changes of relation- 
ship, position, and influence to be effected 
here, there are references not less arresting 
to developments and issues which cannot be 
bounded by time. As soon as we begin to 
consider practically, and for our own souls, 
the scope of His invitation and promises, we 
discover that they cannot be measured by 
this world. The issues of life, for all to whom 
He addresses Himself, emerge in the most 
unmistakable way in a state beyond the 
present, It is a kingdom not of this world 
He has come to establish. It is an unseen 
world whose glad tidings He announces, 
whose righteous laws He fulfils and com- 
mends. His purpose in coming to this world 
is to tell men the secrets of a world where 
God is known and perfectly loved, and into 
which all who believe in that love may enter. 
Beyond the worlds of Jew and Christian, 
stand the two worlds of earth and heaven ; 
the world the eye sees and the world the 
heart yearns after ; the world Christ came to 
save, and the world in whose as yet hidden 
seclusion are heaped up the treasures with 
which God is to reward His children, and 
the Book in which He inscribes their names, 
It is a state hinted at rather than fully de- 
scribed. The full splendours of it are only 
to be seen by souls: who have been born 
again, and its horizons are those of the life 
of God. 

What the Great Teacher offers to men be- 
longs to this unseen eternal world. It is life 
from heaven, light from heaven, bread from 
The rewards He holds up to us are 
It is to a Father in 
heaven He directs our love. The life He 
commends to us is the life of this Father in 
The obedience He wishes us to 
attain is the obedience of heaven. Heaven 
is the dwelling-place of God and of angels. 
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The patriarchs and holy men of other days 
all live there, live to God there. It is the 
ultimate home and storehouse of all life here 
that is lived to God. 

Heaven lies at the heart of all His words 
about His own second coming. The far 
country to which the King goes, from which 
at last He returns to take account of His 
servants, is heaven. It is heaven He refers 
to when He tells His disciples that He is 
going to His Father. It is from heaven that 
“ Other Comforter,” who is to take His place 
in His absence, is to be sent. It will be part 
of the functions of this comforter to bring to 
the remembrance of His disciples the hints, 
the partial revealings, the solitary rays of 
light concerning this unseen world of which 
they failed to catch the full significance when 
they were first given forth by the Lord. 
And from this world, recalled, discovered, 
and reconstructed by this help out of frag- 
ments of reminiscences, from this unseen 
world, this home of the Father and the Holy 
Spirit, the Redeemer shall come back as a 
bridegroom for his bride, as a king for the 
revenues of his kingdom, as a brother to 
gather his brothers about himself, and as a 
glorious vision of Divine manhood on which 
shall be seen ascending and descending the 
angels of God. 

That there is not a larger and still more 
explicit body of reference to heaven in our 
Lord’s teaching arises from the fact that His 
revelations are not confined to His words. 
Heaven is disclosed to us in His person, in 
His personal experience, and in the sur- 
prising events of His life. Not only does 
this Teacher tell us of bread and life and 
light from heaven; He is Himself the bread 
and life and light of which He tells. Not 
only, as He explained to Nicodemus, is He 
the only one who could tell of heavenly 
things, because He alone had come down 
from heaven, He is Himself the manifesta- 
tion of heaven. What heaven is in its essen- 
tials we may see in His earthly life. In 
that life He was heaven brought near and 
opened for the children of men. 


III. 


What we have seen, then, so far, is this— 
that our Lord’s revelations concerning His 
kingdom have a twofold application—an 
application for the present life and one for 
the life to come. In this feature of His 
teaching we touch the fact to which the pre- 
ceding observations have been leading up, 
that the heaven revealed to Christian hope 
is the simple fruition of the salvation offered 





to faith, that the life and blessedness of the 
world to come are really the natural develop- 
ment of the life and blessedness attained in 
this. Christ’s kingdom is one and _ indi- 
visible, and a kingdom of heaven in time as 
truly as in eternity. 

The evidence of this lies broadcast over 
the entire field covered by the Lord’s teach- 
ing. Words spoken concerning the condi- 
tion and possibilities of life here deepen into 
visions of the condition and possibilities of | 
life hereafter. Hints are dropped out in an | 
incidental way, which leave a haunting sense 
of an unseen world in our minds as we read 
them. Occasional statements, evoked by 
passing circumstances, open into the very 
world of spirits. As we read His parables 
especially, we feel glows of light from heaven 
falling on our hearts. At last we discover 
that these hints, occasional statements, and 
apparently accidental words, burn with a 
light so steady and shine from so many 
points, that the entire face of the gospel is 
bathed in it, and in its turn gives it forth. | 
It is to an illustration or two of this charac- | 
ter I now turn. 

Attention was drawn recently to the two | 
half-expressed parables in the Gospel of 
St. Luke—“ The dutiful servant” and “ The 
kind master.” In the first, the servant is 
represented as at work all day in the fields, | 
driving the plough, tending the cattle, and 
at length returning wearied with his toils to 
the house. Shall he then sit down and be 
refreshed? Not yet. He must prepare his 
master’s supper and wait on him. And 
even then he receives no thanks for his long | 
day’s labour. He has but done his duty. | 
He is but an unprofitable servant at the end. 
In the second parable, however, an entirely | 
new set of circumstances come into view. 
It is a new scene, with a new atmosphere 
over it and a new spirit breathing through it. 
The master has been absent at a wedding 
and comes home late. The faithful servants, 
ignorant of the hour of his return, wait up 
for him and keep the lamps burning, and 
have their loins girt to go out and meet him. 
The house lit up; the table spread; the | 
servants on the watch; then the arrival of 
the master: these are the various elements 
in the scene. What does the master in this 
parable do? He bids the servants who have | 
so faithfully waited for him sit down at the 
prepared table, and himself comes forth from | 
his chamber to serve them. 

Now, no doubt, as in all the teaching of 
our Lord, the interpretation of those two 
parables is first of all for the kingdom of 
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heaven here. It is the portrayal of the dis- 
tinction between duty and grace. But being 
this, it is more. It carries us beyond the 
present into the future. It sets two worlds 
before us : the world of probation, where we 
have to toil and bear burdens and to wait, 
and in the end be counted but unprofitable 
servants ; and the world of bliss, where the 
toiling and faithful servants enter on the joy 
of their Lord, where the Master serves, and 
the life of service which they lived on earth is 
shown to be Divine by the very service ren- 
dered them by their Lord. 

We have a still clearer flash of revelation 
concerning the world to come in a parable 
where we might least expect it, that of the 
Unjust Steward. For one brief moment of 
his evil history, but a moment supreme in 
his affairs, this defrauder did what was in 
itself, indeed, only a just, but in its unex- 
pectedness and effects a merciful act. And 
he did this just act in circumstances which 
gave it all the show and effect of a generous, 
and even kind and considerate act. The 
story requires us to understand that he had 
previously sent out his bills to the tenants, 
with his usual extortions added. But now, 
on his lord’s return, now, when his lord has 
seen through him and given him notice to 
leave, he calls the poor farmers into his 
presence, cancels just so much of their bills 
as represented his own extortions, just so 
much as did not interfere with their legiti- 
mate debts to the master. It was sunshine 
after rain to those poor men. At the very 
moment when they were expecting the re- 
turn of the master, and the exaction by 
him of their heavy debt, the debt was sud- 
denly lightened, and brought within limits 
in which it could be met and paid. They 
could not be blind to the fact that the steward 
might have refrained from doing this kind- 
ness. They could not fail to think kindly 
towards him in consequence. All the harsh- 
ness of the past was blotted out by this un- 
expected relief—this merciful lightening of 
And just to create this kindly 
feeling towards himself, the shrewdly calcu- 
lating steward had remitted what was his own 
extortions in their bills. So to speak, he 
invested the amount of his intended extor- 
tions to secure a shelter to himself in their 
homes. 

Our Lord’s application of this parable 
takes us unmistakably into the future world. 
What those poor farmers, with their grateful 
memory of the one just deed, would be to 
the outcast steward, the poor to whom any 
kindness has been shown in this life shall be 





in the life to come to the steward of Christ, 
by whom it has been done. Deeds of kind- 
ness enter into the consciousness and very 
texture of life, and, both in givers and re- 
ceivers, reappear in the eternal world. A | 
good Samaritan helping a wounded brother 
on the way of life here has made that deed, | 
without intending it, an eternal possession. | 
He has put the record of it in the memory 
and restored life of the poor sufferer to whom 
his kindness was done, and drawn, no less, 
the moral effect of doing it into his own 
character. These are the Divine storehouses 
that thieves cannot break into nor steal from, 
in which we are exhorted to lay up treasures | 
now. These are the everlasting habitations 
in which, when we fail here, we may be re- 
ceived. The kindness done in time is for | 
eternity ; it is so much treasure laid up with | 
God. ‘The good works go before the doer, 
and will be acknowledged and rewarded by | 
God in that future which is but the extension | 
of the present life into the life of heaven. | 

It is not heresy this, although it resembles | 
a doctrine held by another religious com- | 
munion. God is very just. It is an old way | 
of stating that fact to say, that those who | 
give to the poor lend to the Lord. What | 
Christ adds to the old statement is, that the | 
repayment takes place in heaven. 








EV, 


I have submitted these incidental revela- 
tions concerning the future world, partly 
because they are incidental, that I may show 
how that world shines behind all that our 
Lord teaches; partly also because I shall 
have an opportunity, when illustrating the 
life of heaven, of bringing forward His more 
direct and explicit declarations. The prac- 
tical conclusion of the illustrations adduced 
is certainly this—that through all the teach- 
ing of the Lord runs the great principle that 
there is a vital connection between the pre- 
sent and the future; that with Christ the 
future is but the present brought out to view. | 
As we live now, we shall live then. Living, 
dying, rising again, we are the same. Even | 
when the Lord is giving direct gleams of the | 
future He brings the life we are leading now 
into the centre of the light. In the great 
parable of the sheep and the goats, for ex- 
ample, we are placed at the outset under a 
perfect blaze of light concerning the future. 
The heavens have opened ; the Son of Man 
has come in His glory ; He is seated on the | 
throne of His glory; He is surrounded by | 
all the holy angels. The light increases in | 
the words of the King to those on His right | 
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hand, “ Come, ye blessed of my Father, in- 
herit the kingdom prepared for you from the 
foundation of the world.” Yet how entirely 
all this becomes, as we read, mere background 
of light for the scenes depicted in the body 
of the parable! Our Lord hastens from the 
opening statements to speak and dwell on 
the past lives of those who are in His pre- 
sence. Twice over He discloses the scenes 
in which those lives had their probation ; 
twice over He enumerates the oneness be- 
tween Himself and the children of sorrow. 
And when He comes to speak of the issues 
that might be expected to carry our thoughts 
| forward into the worlds beyond, solemn 
though the words are with which they are 
described, it is not forward on those issues our 
| thoughts brood in the end so much as back 
on the impressive fact which marks the differ- 
ence between those two crowds, that what 
was done in their earthly lifetime, or not 
done, was done, or not done, to Christ, and 
therein done, or not done, for eternity. 

The scene, therefore, on which the Lord 
concentrates the attention of His hearers is 
first of all this world in which they live. 
| But with Him that is a world which is ever 
passing onwards to a momentous day in the 
approaching future, in which once more it 
shall be, butin a different way, as it was when 
He came first to the earth, when old things 
passed away and a new world began. 

That day is the vestibule of the world to 
come. And through all His teaching the 
Lord puts a strong emphasis on the certainty 
of its approach. He depicts it iri aspects 
which leave their image on all who study His 
words. It is a fisherman separating the fish 








in his net, the good from the bad; it is a 
farmer separating the wheat from the tares at 
the harvest ; it is, as we have just seen, a 
gathering and dividing of sheep and goats ; 
and it is a bridegroom passing into the ban- 
queting-room with the virgins whose lamps 
were burning, and a king sitting down to 
celebrate the marriage of the son with the 
guests who are dressed in wedding garments. 





Under all these aspects the event they sym- | 


bolize remains the same. 


It is the meeting- | 


point of two eras—the supreme last hour of | 


probation, the supreme first hour of birth 
into a new condition. So vivid is the por- 
trayal of this event in the Gospels, that it 
would not be too much to say that the last 


day has already dawned in the teaching of || 


the Lord, and that its light is even now 
falling forward on our lives. In that light 


the human race resembles a mighty host | 


marching towards a judgment throne. The 
first halting-place will be there. But from 


thence, and in another world, a new march 
begins. 
It is a comparatively small matter in our 


Lord’s teaching, whether certain possibilities | 


of good or evil fortune shall emerge for indi- 


viduals or classes in the unknown world of | 


the future: and there are events, as He re- 
minds us, which are known only to 
Father. 
cept from Him the life He has come from 


the | 
But it is everything that men ac- | 


that Father to offer, that they yield to its | 


impulses and bring forth its fruits now in 
this world which they know. The after-life 


for us all, and for time as much as eternity, | 


is the simple sequence of the life we are lead- 
ing now. 





‘THE personal history of William Lloyd 

Garrison was for nearly fifty years bound 
up with the work of the liberation and 
elevation of the slave in the United States. 
And as the history of that great struggle, 
which was crowned with victory in 1865, is 
one of the most notable of modern times, so 
also is the story of the great liberator’s life full 
of interest and instruction. It was in early life 
that Garrison accepted from the hand of Pro- 
vidence the high duty of labouring for the 
emancipation of the slaves in his native land ; 
and, after innumerable difficulties, he lived 
to see the fetters broken, and to hear the 


thankful hearts. 








song of freedom rising from millions of 


WILLIAM LLOYD GARRISON. 


William Lloyd Garrison owed nothing to || 


rank or state: he was born at the little coast 
town of Newburyport, Massachusetts, in the 


early part of December, 1805, his father being | 
This man possessed certain | 
fine natural qualities, but his character was | 
The mother was a God- | 
fearing woman, of English stock, settled in | 


a sea captain. 
ruined by drink. 


the province of New Brunswick, and attached 


to the old Churchof England. She was her- | 
self, however, a devoted member of the | 
Baptist denomination ; a: highly intelligent, | 
Garrison’s religious | 


fine-spirited woman. 
impulses and spirit of self-sacrifice took 
their origin, by God’s grace, from her ex- 





ample. He used to go with her to the 
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prayer-meeting, and with her help and guid- | labouring for its abolition. He set to work 
/ance he read the Scriptures and learnt the | diligently with the view of awakening the 
| way of eternal life. Cradled in such piety, | sentiment of Christian people. On July 4th, 
_ affection, and earnestness, he was fitted for | 1829, he delivered an address for the first 
the high career of usefulness to which he was 


| 


time in his life in Park Street Church, Bos- | 


called as the years wore on. The home was | ton, on “The Dangers of the Nation,” which | 


| troubled by the drinking habits of the father, | was really devoted to the subject of slavery. 
/and finally Mrs. Garrison was obliged to | His language on that occasion had the fire of 
undertake the entire care and maintenance j his unspeakable enthusiasm in it. Said he, 
of her family, so that at nine years of age| “I call upon the ambassadors of Christ 
| William was put to the trade of shoemaker, | everywhere to make known this proclama- 
that he might relieve the household burdens | tion: ‘Thus saith the Lord God of the 
and prepare for a life of self-support. But | Africans, Let this people go that they may 


|| making shoes was not to the boy’s taste. He/| serve me!’ I ask them to proclaim liberty 


| received some benefits at school during the | to the captives, the opening of the prison to 
| intervals of work, and, in his thirteenth year, | them that are bound,—to light up a flame of 
was apprenticed to a printer in the office of | philanthropy that shall burn till all Africa 

shall be redeemed from the night of moral 
pation to his liking, and he speedily gave | death, and the song of deliverance be heard 
proof of his skill in type-setting, at the same | throughout our borders. I call upon the 
time proving himself useful with his penman- | churches of the living God to lead on in 
ship, for which through life he was remark-| this enterprise. If the soul be immortal, 
able. priceless, save it from redeemless woe. Let 
When only sixteen years old, Garrison | them combine their energies and systematise 

| wrote some articles and sent them, without | their plans for the rescue of suffering human- 
revealing his name, to his master, Mr. Allen, | ity. Let them pour out their supplications 

for insertion in the paper. As they were | to heaven in behalf of the slave. Prayer is 

favourably received, he was induced to offer | omnipotent: its breath can melt adamantine 

some contributions to other papers. These | rocks, its touch can break the stoutest chains.” 


| met with a similar approval. The youth} But even amongst Christian people, such | 


eventually attained such a position in his | views found little favour, and where they 


| sence from his post for a long period, he held | ceived. 


|| master’s favour, that during the latter’s ab-| did find friends, they were only coldly re- | 


| the position of editor. Upon arriving at his} Garrison came into contact, about this | 


majority he started a paper on his own ac-| period, with a remarkable man, a Quaker 
count. This venture proved a failure. But} named Benjamin Lundy, who published a 
there were no real failures in that brave life. | small journal in Baltimore, Zhe Genius of Uni- 
He did but pass upward another step, chang- 
ing his foothold: that was all. He then 
| left his native town for Boston, where even- | slavery movement seems immediately to have 
| tually he started another paper, Zhe WVationa/ | arisen. Lundy had been in favour of gradual 
Philanthropist, to advocate total abstinence. | emancipation. After their union, Garrison’s 
| This venture did not last long; but he after- | views on the matter deepened so much that 
wards joined in the publishing of a paper | he resolved, if he joined in editing Zhe 
| with a similar object. Mr. Horace Greeley | Genius, he for himself must hoist the banner 
expressed his opinion of this journal that it was | of immediate and unconditional emancipa- 
about the ablest, and most interesting news- | tion. Lundy said, “ Well, thee may put thy 
paper ever issued in the State of Vermont. | initials to thy articles, and I will put my 


But. for all that, this third venture proved a | initials to mine, and each will bear his own 





|| failure. burden.” “Very good,” said Garrison, 


Garrison however was far from being a mere | ‘‘ that will answer, and I shall be able to 
| literary adventurer. He had great interests | rest my soul.” So,” said he, recalling the 
clinging closely to his heart. The condition of | circumstance in a speech before the Franklin 
the negro in bondage roused the sympathies | Club at Boston in 1878, “I began to write, 
of his whole nature, and he was moved | and he went forth to get subscribers; but 
| with indignation when he reflected that his | my doctrine of immediate emancipation so 
| country was so deeply involved in the guilt | alarmed and excited the people everywhere, 
| of slavery. To him it seemed that no higher | and almost all of the subscribers, that where 
‘ieee could be formed than that of 











friend Lundy could get one new subscriber | 


versal Emancipation. These men joined lots; | 
but a difference of opinion in regard totheanti- || 
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I could knock a dozen off, and I did so.” 
The aggressive character of the paper raised 
considerable opposition. 

Garrison at first shared with many other 
good people the opinion that the freedom 
of the slave would have to be brought about 
by gradual methods. His sympathy was 
enlisted for the scheme of the Colonization 
Society, the object of which was to found a 
black republic on the shores of Africa, to 
which negroes could be removed. Both 
North and South gave earnest and highly 
respectable sympathy to it. It was not long 
before Garrison saw the futility of this plan ; 
and he subsequently denounced it with all 
his energy. It was based upon a denial 
of the rights and privileges of the slave. 
Only through exile could he become free ; 
and the support which it obtained was 
mainly due to a prevailing prejudice against 
the coloured people, not to desire for justice 
to them. Garrison was not the man to shut 
his eyes to the debasement of the slave 
population, and he felt truly that they were 
not fit to become civilisers and evangelists 
of Africa. For these and other reasons 
he soon inscribed on his banners such 
mottoes as the following :—“ IMMEDIATE 
ABOLITION ;” “NO COMPROMISE WITH OP- 
PRESSORS ;” “EQUAL RIGHTS;” “ LET Jus- 
TICE BE DONE, THOUGH THE HEAVENS FALL.” 
Garrison said of Lundy in after years, “I 
was not much help to him, for he had been 
all for gradual emancipation, and as soon as 
I began to look into the matter, I became 
convinced that immediate abolition was the 
doctrine to be preached, and I scattered his 
subscribers like pigeons.” Such was once 
the effect of anti-slavery principles on news- 
paper success. 

It was while he was at Baltimore in 1830 
that his efforts first aroused the friends of 
slavery. Hearing that a vessel belonging to 
his native town was about to sail for New 
Orleans with a cargo of slaves, he denounced 
the act as one of “domestic piracy,” and 
“covered with thick infamy all who were 
engaged in the transaction.” For this he 
was promptly indicted for libel, tried, con- 
demned, and incarcerated in prison until he 
could pay a fine of a thousand dollars. A 
number of eminent men were roused by the 
circumstance ; and especially John Green- 
leaf Whittier, then editor of Zhe New Eng- 
land Review, who excited the interest of his 
friend Henry Clay in the matter. Clay and 
Daniel Webster strove to get a remission of 
the fine. It is said that Clay was on the 
point of paying it, when he was forestalled 





by Mr. Arthur Tappan, a New York mer- 
chant, who released the prisoner after he had 
been seven weeks in gaol. While in prison 
Garrison wrote sonnets on the walls of his 
cell, and prepared three lectures on the 
subject of slavery. 

Upon his release he went to Washington, 
and from place to place besides, delivering 


his lectures to audiences chiefly composed of || 


coloured people and Quakers. He could 
not secure either hall or church for his ad- 
dress in Boston, until an infidel society—but, 
as it would appear, from no love for his work 
—placed their hall at his service. Lyman 
Beecher, among other ministers, declined to 
aid the movement. Mr. Beecher said he 
had “too many irons in the fire already.” 
“Then,” said Garrison, ‘‘ you had better let 
all others go and attend to this one alone.” 
He won neither Christians nor infidels to his 
help, but his soul was kindled to white heat 
against sin and shame. Nothing could quench 
his earnestness. 

Garrison discovered that his hope was 
in the North. He commenced the publica- 
tion of the journal which is now alone asso- 
ciated with his name and work, Zhe Liberator, 
on the 1st of January, 1831, and from this 
time his.great work began. 
he says, “I was very little known, without 
allies, without means, without subscribers ; 
yet no sooner did that little sheet make its 
appearance than the South was thrown into 
convulsions, as if it had suddenly been in- 
vaded by an army with banners. .... Im- 
mediately a reward of five thousand dollars 
was offered for my apprehension by the State | 
of Georgia.” And with what difficulties did 
he contend! His only coadjutor was a | 
printer named Isaac Knapp ; and they were | 
both poor, having neither office, types, nor | 
paper. They managed to get the friendly 
foreman of another paper to give them the 
use of his type in payment for their labour at 
“the case ;” and then, after their day’s work | 
was over for him, they worked far into the night | 
on their own loved paper. “ His office ” (sub- 
sequently to this), it was reported by the 
Mayor of Boston, “ was an obscure hole ; his 
only visible auxiliary a negro boy, and his 
supporters, a few very insignificant persons.” 
Mr. Lowell wrote some stanzas in allusion to 
this :— 


“In a small chamber, friendless and unseen, | 

Toiled o’er his types one poor, unlearn’d young man ; | 

The place was dark, unfurnitured, and mean, 
Yet there the freedom of a race began. 


“ Help came but slowly: surely no man yet 
Put lever to the heavy world with less. 
What need of help? He knew how types were set, 
He had a dauntless spirit, and a press. 














Referring to it, | 
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“ O Truth! O Freedom! how are ye still born 
In the rude stable, in the manger nursed! 
What humble hands unbar those gates of morn 
Through which the splendours of the new day burst!” 
In the first number of Zhe Liberator, the 
editor said that he “found in the Free 
States, and particularly in New England, 
contempt more bitter, opposition more active, 
|detraction more relentless, prejudice more 
'stubborn, and apathy more frozen, than 
|among slave-owners themselves.” “I de- 
termined,” said he, “at every hazard to lift 
up the standard of emancipation in the eyes 
of the nation within sight of Bunker Hill, 
VHL xs. 


That 


and in the birth-place of liberty. 
standard is now unfurled, and long may it 
float unhurt by the spoliations of time, or the 


missiles of a despotic foe. Yea, till every 
chain be broken, and every bondman set 
free. Let Southern oppressors tremble ; let 
secret abettors tremble ; let their Northern 
apologists tremble ; let all the enemies of the 
persecuted blacks tremble. . . I am aware,” 
he added, “ that many object to the severity 
of my language; but is there not cause for 
severity? I will be as harsh as truth, and as 
uncompromising as justice. On this subject 
42 
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on arriving in London he received a polite 


I do not wish to think, or speak, or write | on arri 
invitation by letter from Thomas Fowell Bux- 


with moderation. . . Iam in earnest—I will 


not equivocate—I will not excuse—I will 
not retreat a single inch—and I wit. BE 
HEARD. The apathy of the people is enough 
to make every statue leap from its pedestal, 
and to hasten resurrection of the dead. . 


ton to take breakfast with him. Present- 
ing himself at the appointed time, when his 
name was announced, instead of coming 
forward promptly to take him by the hand, 
Mr. Buxton scrutinized him from head to 





On this question my influence, humble as it | foot, and then inquired somewhat dubiously, 
is, is felt at this moment to a considerable | “ Have I the pleasure of addressing Mr. 
extent, and shall be felt in coming years— | Garrison of Boston in the United States?” 
not perniciously, but beneficially—not as a | “ Yes, sir,” said Garrison, “I am he; and I 
curse, but as a blessing; and posterity WILL | am here i in accordance with your invitation.” 

BEAR TESTIMONY THAT I was RIGHT.” There | | Lifting up his hands, Mr. Buxton exclaimed, 

came a storm of opposition ; a reward, as we | “ Why, my dear sir, I thought you were a 
have seen, was offered for his apprehension, | black man, and I have conse: juently invited 
and another, of 1,500 dollars, for the con- | this company of ladies and gentlemen to be 
viction of any white person detected in circu- | present to welcome Mr. Garrison, the black 





lating in South Carolina the newspaper called 
The Liberator. As for Garrison and Knapp, 
they declared they would print their paper so 
long as they could subsist on bread and water, 
and for a long time they got no better fare. | 
After three numbers, a firm of type-founders 
let the young men have somesecond-hand type 
and a hand-press on credit ; and a little room 
was taken in the upper story of an old hall, 
which for months was both office, and living- 
room. For all that he was so ‘malignantly 
persecuted by the slavery party, he was a de- 
termined opponent of physical force methods 
for the release of the slave, and in his second 
number wrote in condemnatory terms con- 
cerning the appeal of an illiterate negro who 
had urged the coloured people to a bloody 
resistance of their oppressors. It was after 
this time that the Southern govetniment wrote 
to the Mayor of Boston begging him'to put | 
down the paper which now caused so much | 
alarm. During the year 1831 he strove to 
form a national anti-slavery society upon the 


basis of unconditional emancipation, but | 
Oni the 1st of | 
January, 1832, after Zhe Liberator had been | 
in existence for twelve months, the society | 
was formed by Garrison and eleven other | 
persons ; and agitation commenced at once in | 


found it difficult to*do so. 


all parts of the country. He was chosen 
president, and held the position almost con- 
tinuously for thirty years. 


litionists, with Wilberforce at their head, were 
puzzled to know what to do between the con- 
flicting claims of the new society and the old 
Colonization Society. Garrison was in- 
vited to visit the old country and represent 
his claims. This was in 1833, when Wilber- 
force, Clarkson, Samuel Gurney, George | 
Thompson and others were engaged in the 
anti-slavery struggle. 


An appeal was | 
sent for aid to England ; but the English abo- | 


Garrison related, that | 


| 
advocate of emancipation from the United 


States of America!” It would seem that the 
| English philanthropist had supposed that no 
white American could plead for slaves as 
| Garrison had done. 

The mission on which Garrison came to 
England proved successful, “He had the 
pleasure of ‘receiving a protest against the 
Colonization Society as an obstruction to the 
cause of freedom,” Mr. George Thompson, 
the eloquent champion of the anti-slavery 
cause, was engaged to visit America. Gar- 
rison returned thither in September. In 
October an anti-slavery meeting was broken 
up’ by a mob, but fortunately Garrison was 
not yet sufficiéntly well known to be identified 
by them. He actually accompanied the men 
| who were seeking him to give him a coat of 
tar and feathers. In the following December 
at Philadelphia he took part in a national 
anti-slavery convention, and in drawing up a 
declarationof sentiménts. In that declara- 
tion occurs the following sentence :—‘ With 
entire confidence in the overruling justice of 
God, we plant ourselves ‘tfpon a declaration 
of our independence, and the truths of Divine 
revelation as upon the everlasting rock.” 

On the 4th of September of the year 1834, 
when he was twenty-nine years of age, he was 
married to Helen Eliza Benson, of Brooklyn, 
Connecticut, who shared from first to last his 
aims and principles. The union was in all 
respects as perfect as it could be. He was 
at the time, as he himself calmly records, 
universally derided and anathematized. He 
had the worst possible reputation as a mad- 
man and a fanatic ; his personal safety was in 
continual jeopardy, and it was exceedingly 
problematical how long it would be before 
the hand of the assassin would terminate his 
life, or his abduction be effected by hired 
appers from the South, especially after 
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the State of Georgia had, by legislative enact- 
ment, offered a reward of five thousand dol- 
lars for his seizure and presentation within 
her limits. Helen Benson had written in one 
of her letters to him before their marriage, 
‘You speak of being ridiculed and having 
many enemies ; you have also many friends, 
and i: you had not one friend in the wide 
world I should love you the same. Nay, I 
should cling to you even closer than I now 
do. Your path has been one of peculiar 
trials, but I hope and trust no darker clouds 
shall ever surround it.” Such love and de- 
votion sustained him through all the conflict 
which was yet to be endured. 


George Thompson went to America in | 


1835. His arrival led to a fresh outburst of 
indignation on the part of the supporters of 
slavery. On October 21st a meeting of the 
Boston Female Anti-Slavery Society was held 
in the afternoon, at which it was expected 
Thompson would be present. He was not 
there, however, but Garrison was. A placard 
had called upon the friends of the Union to 
“snake out” the “infamous foreign scoun- 
drel,” so that he might be brought to the 
tar-kettle before dark. They seized upon 
Garrison instead, and nearly stripping off his 
clothing, sought to drag him to a common 
near, to inflict upon him the coat of tar 
and feathers they had designed for Thomp- 
son. Fortunately he was rescued by the 


mayor, though not without a sharp struggle, | 


and for his personal safety he was put in gaol 
for the night on the simulated charge of being 
a disturber of the peace. 

It is not necessary to follow in detail the 
weary story of the conflict until victory 
came in 1865, when, on the 18th of De- 
cember, the thirteenth amendment to the 
Constitution was proclaimed, abolishing 
slavery for ever from the land. It was hard 
for Garrison at first to give his support to the 
terrible course which had been adopted to 
maintain the Union and defy the slave power. 
In the spring of that year he had gone with 
a party invited by the United States Govern- 
ment to see the star-spangled banner once 
more unfurled on the walls of Fort Sumter. 
He said at St. James’s Hall, nearly three years 
afterwards, “Time was when I refused to 


have that banner wave over my head, because 


it was stained and gory with the blood of the 
slave. But now, as a symbol of universal 
emancipation, I am proud of it. On entering 
Charleston, a public procession over a mile 
long was quickly extemporised by the freed 
men, old and young, and with a band of music 
we and our associates were escorted through 


the principal streets of that proud but deeply 
| abased city, the vast throng singing— 


‘ John Brown’s body lies mouldering in the grave, 
3ut his soul is marching on,’ 


and giving cheer after cheer for Abraham 
Lincoln and others of their Northern friends. 
On our leaving Charleston they came down 
en masse to the battery to give us the parting 
hand and the heart-felt benediction. Ladies 
and gentlemen, I began my advocacy of the 
anti-slavery cause at the North in the midst 
of brick-bats and rotten eggs, and ended it 
on the soil of South Carolina, almost literally 
buried beneath the wreaths and flowers 
which were heaped upon me by her liberated 
bondmen.” 
When emancipation was complete, Zhe 
Liberator was suspended, after thirty-five 
years’ publication. It had done its work. 
In March, 1868, thirty-one thousand dollars 
were presented to Garrison as a national 
testimony by persons representing various 
parts of his country. 
It will be remembered by many readers of 
this sketch of his career, that Mr. Garrison 
was welcomed at a public breakfast at St. 
James’s Hall, on January 29th of that year. 
The chair was occupied by Mr. John Bright. 
Among the guests were the Duke of Argyll, 
Earl Russell, Mr. Vernon Harcourt, Professor 
Maurice, and a number of eminent persons. 
Mr. Garrison made a remarkable speech, the 
memory of which will never die out of the minds 
of those who heard it. We will once more 
quote from it :—“ I must here disclaim with 
all sincerity of soul, any special praise for any- 
thing I have done. I have simply tried to 
maintain the integrity of my soul before God, 
and to do my duty. I have refused to go 
with the multitude to do evil. I have en- 
deavoured to save my country from ruin. I 
have sought to liberate such as were held 
captive in the house of bondage. but all 
this I ought to have done.” Honour and 
fame followed the man on to the close. In 
1876 Mrs, Garrison died, after having sutiered 
for eleven years from paralysis. A beautiful 
memorial to her many virtues was prepared 
by her husband in the form of a handsome 
little volume. The old man lived in the 
| enjoyment of the unspeakable affection of 
| his children, and the reverence of unnum- 
|bered friends. A glimpse into his more 
private religious life may be gathered from a 
| letter of condolence which he wrote on the 
last day of 1878 to Mrs. Henry Vincent, 
| upon the death of her husband, in which he 
remarked concerning the departure of his old 
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friend George Thompson, and now of his 
other friend Henry Vincent :—“ Let us che- 
rish the hope and belief that these attached 
friends and eloquent advocates have greeted 
each other on a higher plane of existence, 
fully delivered from every drawback upon 
their faculties and powers, and ready joyfully 
to run the race set before them. The 
sustaining reflection is that this separation is 
only for a brief period even at the longest : 


o« 6s 


‘ For the truer life draws nigher 
: year; 

And its Morning Star climbs higher 
Every year: 


And earth’s hold on us grows slighter, 

And the heavy burden lighter, 

And the Dawn Immortal brighter, 
Every year.’” 

When he wrote this, the end was not far 
off. His health was evidently failing, and in 
the last week of April he left his house in 
Boston upon a visit to his daughter at New 
York, with the view of obtaining special 
medical advice. On Saturday, the 24th of 
May, he died, listening, just as consciousness 
was fading away, to some old hymns familiar 
to him in his childhood, when his mother 
taught him the way to God. He was buried 
in the neighbourhood of Boston on the fol- 
lowing Thursday, a double quartette of 
coloured people undertaking the musical por- 
tion of the service. Addresses of deep in- 
terest were delivered by some of his old co- 
workers. It is impossible to conceive of a 
life more peculiarly successful than his. It 
had rounded off into a beautiful complete- 
ness. The work he set himself to do he 
had done. 








This notice of his life cannot be more 
appropriately closed than by quoting some 
lines which were composed after his death 
by his old friend the poet Whittier, and sent 
to be read at the funeral service :— 


“The storm and peril overpast, 
The hounding hatred shamed and still 
Go, soul of freedom! take at last 
The place which thou alone canst fill. 


“Confirm the lessons taught of old, 
Life saved for self is lost, while they 
Who lose it in His service hold 
The lease of God’s eternal day. 


“ Not for thyself, but for the slave, 
Thy words of thunder shook the world ; 
No selfish griefs or hatred gave 
-The strength wherewith thy bolts were hurled. 


“From lips that Sinai’s trumpet blew, 
We heard a tenderer under song ; 
Thy very wrath from pity grew, 
From love of man thy hate of wrong. 


‘‘ Now past and present are as one; 
Thy life below is life above ; 
Thy mortal years have but begun 

The immortality of love. 


**Not for a soul like thine the calm 
Of selfish ease and joys of sense ; 
But duty, more than crown or palm, 
Its own exceeding recompense. 


“Go up and on! thy day well done, 
Its morning promise well fulfilled, 
Arise to triumphs yet unwon 
To holier tasks that God has willed. 


*€ Go, leave behind thee all that mars 
The work below of man for man; 
With the white legions of the stars 
0 service such as angels can. 


“Wherever wrong shall right deny, 
Or suffering spirits urge their plea, 
Be thine a voice to smite the lie, 
A hand to set the captive free!” 


WILLIAM DORLING. 








A SUMMER’S sojourn by the sea; 
A child’s voice ringing merrily. 


A sand fort reared by chubby hands ; 
A glorious ramble on the sands. 


A golden week, with gladness rife ; 
The sunshine of a cloudless life. 

* * * 
A month of pain that lingers by; 
A closing of a bright blue eye. 


A paling ’neath the Angel’s breath, 
And then the awful hush of death. 








LIFE AND DEATH. 


A wild wind moaning thro’ the trees ; 
A sobbing mother on her knees. 


The grief which will not be beguiled ; 

The wail, “Oh, God, my child! my child!” 
* * 

A tiny mound, and on it laid 

A little bucket and a spade. 


A sunny greensward pranked with shells ; 
A wreath of golden zmmortelles. 


A cold, fair form beneath the sod ; 
A little angel-face with God. 


C. M. STEEDMAN. 
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THE SILENCE OF LOVE. 
By THE LATE FRANCES RIDLEY HAVERGAL. 


“Rest in the Lord ” (margin, “‘ Be silent”),—PSsAEM xxxvii. 7 


N invalid was left alone one evening for; sence and the silence are full of brightness 

a little while. After many days of acute | and eloquence, and you feel they are enough. 
pain, there was a lull. “Now,” she thought,| Even so we may be silent to the Lord. 
“T shall be able to pray a little.” But she | Just because we know He loves us so really 
was too wearied out and exhausted for this ; ; | and understands us so thoroughly! There 
feeling that utter weakness of mind and | is no need when very weary, bodily or men- 
body which cannot be realised without actual | tally, or both, to force ourselves to entertain 

















experience, when the very lips shrink from 
the exertion of a whisper, and it seems too 
much effort of thought to shape even un- 
spoken words. Only one whisper came ; 
“Lord Jesus, I am so tired!” She prayed 
no more, she could not frame even a petition 
that, as she could not speak to Him, He 
would speak to her. But the Lord Jesus 
knew all the rest; He knew how she had 
waited for and wanted the sweet conscious 
communing with Him, the literal talking to 
Him and telling Him all that was in her 
heart ; and He knew that, although a quiet 
and comparatively ‘painless hour had come, 
she was “‘ so tired” that she could not think. 
Very tenderly did He, who knows how to | 
speak a word in season to the weary, choose | 
a message in reply to that little whisper. | 
“Be silent to the Lord!”’ It came like a} 
mother’s “hush” to one whom his mother | 
comforteth. It was quite enough, as every | 
spirit-given word is; and the acquiescent 
silence was filled with perfect peace. 

Only real friends understand silence. With | 
a passing guest or ceremonial acquaintance 
you feel under an obligation to talk, you 
make effort to entertain them as a matter of 
courtesy ; you may be tired or weak, but no 
matter, you feel you must exert yourself. 
But with a very dear and intimate friend 
sitting by you, there is no feeling of the kind. 
To be sure, you may talk, if you feel able: 
pouring out all sort of confidences, relieved 
and refreshed by the interchange of thoughts 
and sympathies. But if you are very tired, 
you know you do not need to say a word. 
You are perfectly understood and you know 
it. You can enjoy the mere fact of your 
friend’s presence, and find that does you 
more good than conversation. The sense of 
that present and sympathetic affection rests 
you more than any words. And your friend 
takes it as the highest proof of your friend- 
ship and confidence, and probably never 
loves you so vividly as in these still moments. 
No matter that twilight is falling, and that 
you cannot see each other’s faces, the pre- 





| ine, so to speak ; to go through a sort of 


duty-work of a certain amount of uttered 
words or arranged thoughts. That might be 
if He were only to us as a wayfaring man 
that turneth aside to tarry for a night, but 
not with the beloved and gracious one who 
has come in to abide with us, and is always 
there! If this is His relation to us, there is 
no fear but what there will be, at other times, 
plenty of intercourse ; but now when we are 
“so tired,” we may just be silent to Him, 
instead of speaking to Him. 

This is one of the expressions which are 
exclusively used concerning the things of 
God. There is no such thing as being silent 
to any one else. Silent wi¢# a mortal friend, 
| | but never silent /0 any but the Immcrtal one. 

Though it has its earthly analogy, it is not 
| identically the same. For none but our Lord 
can interpret the unseen pulsings of that 
which to human ken is on/y silence. He 
_ hears the music they are measuring out before 
|Him. He takes the confidence of that 
hush at its full value of golden love. He 
sees the soul’s attitude of devotion and faith 
through the shadows which hide it from itself. 

Sometimes He takes the opportunity of 
our silence to speak Himself. He answers 
it “with good words and comfortable words.” 
And do we not know that one such word 
from Him is more than anything else, worth 
ten thousand-fold all the weariness or exhaus- 
tion of pain which brought us to be silent! 

But sometimes He answers silence with 
silence. What then? Are we to conclude 
that He is gone away, or is not thinking 
about us, forgetting to be gracious? We are 
judging Him as He would not judge us. He 
did not put such an interpretation on our 
silence, then why should we on His? Let us 
take His interpretation of it; surely we 
should believe what He Himself asserts! 
“ He will be silent in His love ” (Zeph. iii. 17, 
margin). Can any words be more beautiful ! 
It is as if He, even He, who made man’s 
| mouth, had made no words which could ex- 
| press His exceeding great love, and therefore 
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He could only expand it in the aie which | is silent to) God,” we may rest assured that 
lies above and below and beyond all language. | any apparent waiting on His part is only 
When we have said, as very likely we have , “that He may be gracious unto thee.” 

often done, “ Why art Thou silent unto me,; We may be sure He has many things to 
O Lord?” why did we not take His own ex- | say to us, when He sees we can bear them. 
quisite answer, and trust the love that was , But till His time to speak is come, let our 
veiled in the silence? For, whenever we silence of trust respond to His silence of 
can say, “ Truly my soul waiteth upon (//¢d. | love. 


THE APHIS. 
By THE Rev. J. G. WOOD, M.A. 


. ‘HERE is a very curious group of insects | single cochineal insect be placed in a glass 
called Homoptera, ze. similar wings, | of hot water, it will diffuse through the water 
because both pairs of wings resemble each | an amazing amount of the splendid hue which 


| other. The rays, veins, or nervures of the | we know by the name of carmine. Confec- 


wings are comparatively few, and they are|tioners make great use of this insect for 
not traced with the decision which charac- | colouring jellies, creams, and sugars. 
terizes those of the bees, wasps, and ants.| Another useful member of this group is 
All these insects are furnished with sharply | the Lac insect (Coccus /acca) which furnishes 
pointed suckers which they can drive into | the materials for lacquered ware, and for 
living vegetables, mostly leaves, or the young | sealing-wax of good quality. This, by the 
bark of trees, and through which they suck | way, never can be cheap, the low-priced 
the juices of the plant. sealing-wax being made almost wholly of 
Several of them are familiar to us under | common resin. 
the name of Frog-hopper, which is the perfect | It is deposited by the insect on the twigs 
form of the Cuckooespit of our gardens. of the food plant, and in that state is collected 
Then there are the Cicadas, so well known | and sold under the name of stick-lac. When 
in hot countries by their wonderfully loud | removed from the sticks and‘ purified, it is 
voices—if the sound which they produce | formed into thin, curved flakes, which are 
i known by the name of shell-lac. 





which have only one small British representa-| The so-called “‘ manna” of the druggists is 
tive inhabiting the New Forest, and, as far|the product of another scale insect which 
as I know, confined to that locality. feeds on the Zamarix mannifera. It is in 


Our hothouses and greenhouses are often | much favour as a medicine, especially for 
plagued with little insects known to gardeners | children who have been badly educated 
as Scale-bugs, or Mealy-bugs. They derive | and refuse to touch any medicine of a re- 
the first of these names from the scale-like | pulsive taste or odour, as they will readily 
appearance of the female insects as they | take the manna, which has a sweet, insipid 
adhere to the leaves, and the second name | flavour. 
from the white, mealy substance which is| Another scale insect, plentiful in China, 
found within them. The white cottony | produces large quantities of a material which 
“ blight ” which infests our fruit trees, and is looks exactly like white wax, and can be 
popularly called the “‘ American blight,” is one used for the same purposes. The Chinese, 
of the same group. who never waste anything, cultivate these 

To the scale insects, however, we are in- | insects, scrape the wax from the branches, 
debted for one of our most valuable dyes, | purify it, and make it into cakes which have 
called Cochineal. This is procured from the | a ready sale. So, were it but for the scale 
females of the Coccus cacti, a species which insects alone, man owes a debt of gratitude 
lives on the Cactus cochinelifer. | to the homoptera. 

Thousands of acres are planted with this There is, however, one group of homoptera 
cactus for the sake of procuring the cochineal which appear, according to our present state 
insects, which, when properly grown, are of knowledge, to be essentially harmful, and 
swept from the leaves and dried. There is to have no redeeming points about them. 
nothing particularly beautiful about them |'These are the Aphides, popularly called plant- 
when dry, as they are of a blackish grey, | lice, or green fly, or green blight. That they 
powdered as it were with white; but if a | must have some important part to play in the 
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world is evident, were it but for their exceed- 
ing numbers, but, up to the present time, I 
believe that no one has been able to discover, 
or even to conjecture, anything in their favour. 
All rose fanciers must be too familiar with 
the green blight, which nothing seems to 
affect. There is a prevalent idea that tobacco 
| smoke will kill them. So it will if it be dense 
|enough, strong 
enough, and they 
can be kept long 
enough in it. 
| Smoking pipes or 
|cigars in the 
| greenhouse _is 
quite useless. 
The insects cer- 
tainly dislike the 
smoke, but it 
does not kill 
them, and almost 
the only remedy is 
the double brush. 
Did _aphides 
restrict them- 
selves to our 
roses, or even to 
our garden 
plants, such as 
the bean, we 
should not have 
much to com- 
plain of ; but one 
species, Aphis 
humuli, has an 
especial fancy for 
the hop, and in 
some seasons is 
so numerous that 
but for certain 
}insect allies 
| presently to 
| be mentioned, 
| the whole 
|of the hops 
| would proba- 
\bly be swept 
away. In- 
deed, seasons 
have been re- 
corded in which the “fly” was so destruc- 
| tive, that the few hops which remained on the 
stalks were not worth the trouble of picking. 
Now, as the wingless aphides swarm in 
millions, and seldom move from the spot 
where they are born, and as the winged 
aphides are comparatively few and far be- 
tween, we are led to ask ourselves how they 
can assemble in such vast multitudes as ab- 
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| solutely to hide the plant from sight pe to 
| drain it of its life-juices. 

The answer to this question lies in the 
astonishing fecundity of the insect, which 
baffles all calculation. As a rule among in- 
sects, there is one male and one female 
parent. The latter lays eggs, which pass 
through the different stages of larva and pupa 
before they can 
attain to their 
perfect form, and 
then in their turn 
become the pa- 
rents of a new 
generation. 

The aphides, 
however, are 
quite independ- 
ent of rules, one 
female _—having 
been known to 
continually pro- 
duce other ‘fe- 
males, and so on, 
for a space of 
four years, all the 
young producing 
fresh young, 
without a single 
male having been 
among them. It has been cal- 
culated that if a male aphis were 
only to live to be a great-great- 
grandfather, and none of his off- 
spring were to 
die, he would 
find himself 
the progenitor 
of a family 
just fifty times 
more numer- 
ous than the 
human popu- 
lation of the 
entire globe. 

Of course, 
such an event does not occur. The 
aphides of the land even exceed the fishes 
ed. of the sea in fecundity, and, if their in- 

crease were unchecked, would take pos- 
session of nearly the whole vegetable world, 
just as the fishes would, under similar circum- 
stances, choke up the sea. But the Maker 
of all things holds His own balances, and so 
we find that both with the fishes of the water 
and the aphides of the land, there are coun- 
teracting influences which ‘keep the scales 
even. 

The most powerful, or, at all events, the 
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most conspicuous, of these counteracting in- 
fluences is the Ladybird (Coccinella), which, 
both in the larval and perfect state, feeds 
voraciously on the aphides. Instinct seems 
to make it aware of their presence, though 
at ever so great a distance; and where- 
ever the aphides swarm, the ladybirds are 
sure to follow, upborne by the ample wings 
with which we have all been made familiar 
by the nursery ditty of our childhood. 

The multitudes of ladybirds that migrate 
to the hop grounds in search of the “fly” 
must be seen to be appreciated. Along the 
Kentish coasts I have seen the shores red- 
dened with ladybirds which have been 
drowned in the sea, while the roads were so 
covered with them that it was hardly possible 
to move a step without treading on some of 
the insects. 

They entered houses and could not find 
their way out again, so that even when the 
winter’s cold had driven the insects from the 
fields, the ladybirds still infested the houses. 
They took an especial fancy for bedrooms, 
hanging in heavy clusters in every corner, 
like huge bunches of red currants, and, as 
they possess a very disagreeable odour, their 
presence was not desirable. Still, as they could 
not have waged war with the aphides unless 
they had come in such overwhelming num- 
bers, the inhabitants were glad enough to 
put up with the temporary inconvenience 

There is another insect which is a deter- 
mined foe to the aphides, This is the Lace- 
wing-fly, or Golden-eye (Hemerobius)—mar- 
vellously pleasing to the eye, and equally 
displeasing to the nostrils. It belongs to the 
same order as the dragon-flies, and is nearly 
related to the ant-lions. It may easily be 
known by its pale green, slender body, its 
large, delicate, iridescent wings, which look as 
if they were made of thin flakes of mother-of- 
pearl, and its large, rounded, projecting eyes 
which glow with a golden lustre as if blazing 
with hidden fire. 

Let it be looked at and admired, but let it 
not be touched by those who possess the 
olfactory sense. It gives no offence while un- 
touched, but if handled, and especially if | 
crushed, it imparts to the fingers an odour | 
so inexpressibly noisome that no one would | 
willingly try the experiment a second time. | 





It is also remarkable for the mode in which | 


it deposits its eggs, each of which is laid at | 





jawed grub, almost as lithe as an elephant’s 
trunk, and being able to elongate, contract, or 
twist itself to a wonderful extent, while en- 
gaged in its business of eating aphides. So 
voracious is it, that it has received the popu- 
lar and appropriate name of aphis lion. 

Then there is at least one species of ich- 
neumon fly which attacks the aphis. 

When I was a child I used to be puzzled 
at the fact that many aphides altered their 
shape, became rounded, hard, yellow, and 
smooth. Then a tiny hole appeared in them, 
and then the dry skin became brittle, and 
when it was broken, was almost entirely 
empty. At last, it was evident that an ich- 
neumon must have done the mischief, as the 
hole in the skin was exactly like that which 
is made by some of the ichneumons in the 
pup of the A/a/anta, though of course on a 
much smaller scale. 

Small birds are also very fond of the aphis, 
so that altogether its enemies can well keep 
pace with its fecundity. 

If the reader will refer to the illustration, 
he will see that an ant is introduced, and 
that it evidently has something to do with 
the aphides. I need hardly state that both 
ant and aphides are considerably magnified. 

I have already stated that the aphides are 
continually employed in sucking the sap of 
the plant on which they live. Now, this sap 
is not entirely expended in the nourishment 
of the insect. Much of it is converted within 
the body of the aphis into a sweet, honey- 
like liquid, which slowly exudes out of two 
little tubes that project from the body near 
its extremity. An ordinary magnifying glass 
will show this sweet liquid gradually rising 
from the orifice of the tubes, and forming it- 
self into little bead-like drops. 

When the drop is too large to be sustained 
any longer, it falls upon the leaves of the 
tree or plant, and is popularly known by the 
name of honey-dew. The leaves are shiny, 
sticky, and sweet, and both look and taste as 
if they had been dipped in sugar and water. 

Bees are very fond of honey-dew, and 
sometimes congregate in such multitudes 
upon an aphis-infested tree, that the hum of 
their wings may be heard at a considerable 
distance. 

Ants also prize the honey-dew, and, small 
as they are, secure a much larger share of it 
than do the bees and wasps. They not only 








the end of a long, translucent, elastic thread, | lick it as it exudes from’ the aphides, but 
which projects boldly from a twig or leaf, and | actually pat them in such a way that they 
so holds the egg aloft out of danger. | seem obliged to yield more of the sweet 

Each of those eggs, when hatched, pro-| secretion than they would have done had 
duces a long-bodied, small-headed, sharp- | they been let alone. 
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CHILDREN’S JOYS. 


THE children’s world is full of sweet surprises ; Their hearts and lips are full of simple praises 
Our common things are precious in their sight : To Him who made the earth divinely sweet ; 
For them the stars shine, and the morning rises They dwell among the buttercups and daisies, 
To show new treasures of untold delight ; And find His blessings strewn about their feet. 
A dance of blue-bells in the shady places ; But we, worn out by days of toil and sorrow, 
A crimson flush of sunset in the west ; And sick of pleasures that are false and vain, 
The cobwebs, delicate as fairy laces ; Would freely give our golden hoards to borrow 
The sudden finding of a wood-bird’s nest. One little hour of childhood’s bliss again. 


Yet He who sees their joy, beholds our sadness ; 
And in the wisdom of a Father’s love : 
He keeps the secret of the heavenly gladness : 
Our sweet surprises wait for us above. 
SARAH DOUDNEY. 
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EILAF THE TOD. 
A Morthumbrian Fegend. 
By JEANIE MORISON. 


} 

HE bright May morning sun was shim- 
mering and glittering on the German 
Ocean as its waves broke in sparkling foam 
against the cliffs, and in long soft ripples in 
the little cove girdled by yellow rocks, which 
formed the landing-place of the holy island 
of Lindisfarne in the year of our Lord 873. 
On the tower of its famous priory, the centre 
of the Christianity of the day, an old man 
was standing in the long woollen garb of a 
monk of St. Columba, gazing over the glitter- 
ing sea beneath. His blue eyes, deep sunken 
in their sockets, ‘have a far-off yet piercing 
glance, and his naturally ruddy Anglo-Saxon 
complexion has been changed and > refined 
to a clear pure pallor by his life of thought 
and prayer, and the responsibilities of ruling 
God’s heritage from that lonely island of the 
sea. Matins have not yet sounded to gather 
the monks to their morning devotions in 
the old church of “ split oak,” which Aidan, 
the Scotch missionary from Iona, who first 
brought the message of the cross to the 
Northumbrian heathens, had built two hun- 
dred years before, and which still retained 
its wooden walls, though its original roof, 
thatched with coarse grass, had given place 
to one of lead; but it had long been Ear- 
dulfs custom to seek the monastery tower, 
with its wide out-look over the boundless 
waters, for an hour of solitary prayer and 
meditation ere the matin bell summoned 
him to his daily responsibilities as bishop 
and father of Lindisfarne. Suddenly, this 
morning, as his dreaming eyes are gazing 
thoughtfully over the glittering expanse, they 
are caught by something on the far horizon, 
which in a moment replaces the dream-look 
of the devotee by the keen piercing glance 
of the general scanning his field of battle. 
Brown sails stealing up far off in the distance, 
first one or two only, then six—twelve— 
twenty; he loses count as one after another 
a fleet of swift-winged ships loom over 
the meeting-line of sea and sky. Eardulf 
is a dreamer and a saint, but none the 
less a man of the keen practical common 
sense of his Anglo-Saxon race; he knows 
but too well what it means, that fleet of 
dim-hued sails, gliding so gently like soft- 
winged birds of peace. Had he not sat, 
as a six-year boy, on old Bishop Higbald’s 
knee in his father’s hall, and listened, with 


| wondering ears and a little heart swelling in 
| his childish breast, to the story of his hair- 
breadth escape when the cruel Danes ravaged 
the priory of Lindisfarne, and murdered its 
defenceless inhabitants ? And here are the 
Danes again. These soft wings shimmering 
dark in the morning sunshine cover cruel and 
remorseless foes, and waft to the peaceful 
sanctuary, once more, demons of devas- 
tation and death. Swift thoughts course 
through the bishop’s brain as he stands, his 
long, thin fingers clutching tightly the para- 
pet of his tower, and his eyes riveted on the 
advancing sails; a faint colour flushes the 
pallor of his cheek, and an unwonted flash 
breaks the placidity of his calm though pierc- 
ing eye as the stubborn Anglo-Saxon blood 
boils in the monk’s heart with a seemingly 
unconquerable instinct of resistance to the 
death; but in a moment the flush fades, 
leaving a deepened pallor, the fiery flash 
dies out of the blue, sunken eyes, and, 
falling on his knees, Eardulf buries his face 
in his clasped hands, and long sobs shake 
his «prostrate frame as he wrestles with 
God for the grace of submission. A few 
moments only, and he rises again, pale and 
| calm, with firm purpose in his tight-pressed 
| lips and far-seeing glance. There sounds the 
| matin bell ; the brethren will be gathered in 
|the chapel. His resolution is taken; all 
shall be done decently and in order. Far 
rather would he fall fighting in the fore- 
front for his beloved’ Lindisfarne, and lie 
| gloriously dead among its ruins and the ruins 
of his lite’s purpose. But what are his fifty 





legions of the Danes? Certain death for 
himself, he would welcome as a bridegroom 
his bride ; but for them—for the sheep God 
has given him—them he must protect to the 
end. God’s will be done; they must flee. 
The monks were already assembled, when 
the bishop, with slow, firm tread, walked 
through the midst of them, for the last 
time, down the well-known aisle, past the 
stone coffin on the right of the altar, where 
the bones of their great St. Cuthbert lay, 
and took his place silently, to lead as 
usual their morning prayers; for that must 
come first at all hazards, and then his organized 
and orderly retreat. There is a red spot 
on his cheek again now, as he stands, for the 
last time, in his familiar office in his beloved 














defenceless, unarmed monks among the wild | 
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cathedral, and hears the deep voices of the 
monks following his own as he chants the 
prayers and psalms ; and some noted after- 


wards that there was a quiver in his voice as | 


he spake, low and solemnly, the words of the 
parting benediction. When it was ended and 
the brethren were rising to retire, a motion 
of his hand and the single word “Stay,” 
arrested them, and he spoke. ‘‘ My brethren, 
the flock that the Great Shepherd hath com- 
mitted to my most unworthy care, I have 
sad news for you this day. The wolves are 
upon the sheep-fold; this sanctuary of the 
sainted Aidan, this home of the blessed St. 
Cuthbert, this house of holy prayer and me- 
ditation where we have sought retreat from 
the strife of the world to give ourselves wholly 
unto God, is doomed to the cruel mercies 
of the northern pirates. The sheep -fold 
must fall, and the sheep must be scattered. 
Fain did the carnal heart within me urge to 
resist to the death and die amid its ruins, but 
God’s will be done; more to Him are the 
sheep than the sheep-fold, We must to the 
mountains till this danger be overpast. Yet 
let all things be done decently and in order. 
Let the boats be lowered, and such provi- 
sions as may be hastily collected be stored 
within them, and, in his turn, each man 
cross to the mainland. The Danes are on 
the coast.” The open-mouthed astonishment 
with which the brethren had listened to the 
bishop’s speech gave way as he pronounced 
the last words to an excited buzz of talk; 
but such was the control of his strong and 
saintly character that not one man offered to 
leave his place till his post in the retreat was 
assigned him. Quickly and silently the pre- 
parations for flight went on, when the aged 


brother Cynewolf, on whose head nearly a | 


hundred winters had shed their snows, ap- 
proached the bishop, tottering upon his staff 
and with hands outspread as in supplication. 
Turning quickly round to a bright-haired boy, 
the youngest of his neophites, who stood 
close by, Eardulf said— 

“See thou, Eilaf, our reverend brother 


Cynewolf to the boats, and thou and he go | I 
| laid down the weight of his hundred years, 


first ashore—age and youth,” he continued, 
as if speaking to himself; ‘it is meet that 
they be the first care of bearded men.” 
“Nay, nay, reverend father!” said the 
aged monk in his hoarse, quavering voice, 
still stretching out his withered, supplicating 
hands; “not the old Cynewolf, who would 
gladly leave his aged bones even on the bare 
ground where once was Lindisfarne ; not 4e 
should first touch the shore of safety, nor yet 
this fair-faced boy, whose young eyes may 





yet look upon it rebuilt, as mine have done 
before. Yetis there ove whose right it is, and 
for him do I plead—the great St. Cuthbert.” 

“ What meanest thou, Cynewolf?” said 
Eardulf, adding aside to Eilaf, “See to him, 
boy; the sudden shock hath unhinged the 
old man’s mind.” 

“ Holy father,” said Cynewolf, “many a 
time I have heard my father tell, beside 
our cottage fire on the long winter nights, 
how when the holy saint lay a-dying in his 
hut on the lonely rock of Farne, where the 
winds sweep the black cliffs, and the hoarse 
waves roar at their foot, and the sea-gulls 
scream in the air, that he wrote three 
wishes in his will—to be buried in Luda’s 
coffin, to be wrapped in Virca’s sheet, and, 
if Lindisfarne should ever fall into the bar- 
barians’ hands, that its monks should carry 
with them his bones. Let them first touch 
the shore of safety, holy father, and the 
holy saint will guard our flight.” 

“ Cynewolf, thou speakest well,” said Ear- 
dulf; ‘thyself and the boy shall see his wish 
fulfilled. Nor must we leave behind in un- 
hallowed hands the blessed Aidan, Eadbert, 
Eadfrid, and Ethelwolf. One coffin shall 
hold the sacred relics of Lindisfarne.” 

So the first boat that touched the Northum- 
brian shore bore St. Cuthbert and his fellow 
saints in their roughly made wooden shrine, 
the aged Cynewolf, and the youthful Eilaf ; 
and the last that quitted Lindisfarne was 
the little skiff, into which Bishop Eardulf 
leaped alone, as the wild ‘‘ Yuch-hey-saa-saa ” 
of the Danes, as they hauled up their boats 
in the little cove, rang on the breeze; and 
ere he reached the farther shore the smoke of 
its burning priory and cathedral was dimming 
the soft evening light. 


Il. 


Years have passed over the little band of | 


fugitives from Lindisfarne—years of weary 
wandering through the wolds and wastes of 
Northumberland. Privation, and hardship, 
and hunger have year by year diminished the 
little company. Old Cynewolf has long 





and sleeps at peace ina Northumbrian moor 
by the side of Paulinas’ river. Eadred, the 
abbot, they had laid to rest under a ragged 
oak in the Reedswood Scroggs, and the fifty 
monks who left Lindisfarne on that bright 
May day seven years before, have dwindled 
down to four, of which Eardulf, the bishop, 
and Eilaf, the youthful neophyte, are two. 
But still over wold and waste, their weary 
arms bear with them the wooden shrine of 
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St. Cuthbert. Their provisions are nearly 
done, for months one meagre meal a day has 
been all their fare ; their faces are gaunt with 
hunger, and their wasted limbs tremble under 
their sacred load. One cheese, and the 
salted head of a horse—a poor beast they 
had found dead on the moors, and thankfully 
salted, and on whose carcase they had lived 
for many a week—is all that remains to them, 
and when that is done, where are they to 
find more? Day by day, the noon-day meal 
has been scanter and scanter, and hunger is 
gnawing at their hearts. To the young Eilaf 
there fell generally the carrying of the victuals. 
Alas! his burden had grown lighter and 
lighter as the days went on, and sharper and 
sharper grew the hunger pangs. Day after 
day, as he carried it, the solitary cheese grew 
more and more enticing to the young neo- 
phyte. The first day it was barely a passing 
thought how nice a little bit would be; the 
next, he felt it with cautious fingers through its 
enwrapping cloth; the next he would look at 
it—nothing more—so the cloth was stealthily 
unpinned. How nice it looked ! he must just 
have a morsel off with his knife—a little slit 
would never be noticed; so the little slit 
was made; how delicious it tastes to his 
hungry lips ! he must have a little more—and 
now the hole is too big, the theft will be 
detected, he dare not face Eardulf’s piercing, 
sunken eyes, looking at him with reproach— 
Eardulf, who has borne his own privations 
so meekly and so bravely, coming last and 
taking least, though his emaciated frame and 
tottering limbs show how hard is the self- 
denial! No, he cannot face Eardulf’s eyes, 
he will hide the cheese, and pretend that he 
has dropped it; besides, urged the selfish 
demon in his heart, if you do that, you may 
go back to its hiding-place and eat it all! 
So under a gnarled twisted oak in the wood 
of Chirdene he buried the precious cheese ; 
he could run back from the wastes, where he 
knew their camp was to be pitched, when 
the wearied fathers were asleep beside St. 
Cuthbert’s coffin, and the moon shone bright 
over the moors, and enjoy undisturbed his 





surreptitious feast! At noon-day the little 
troop halted in the waste, at the side of the 
wood, for their scanty meal. The salted 
horse-head is duly produced, but where is | 
the cheese? Eardulf’s piercing eyes—that | 
seem more piercing than ever now, looking | 
out from his worn, emaciated features—scan 
each face in its turn—Brother Wilfrid’s, 
Brother Luda’s, and young Eilaf’s—they burn 
into the boy’s soul, but he must put a bold 
face on it now! 





“T ken nawt o’t,” quoth Wilfrid, a sturdy 
Northumbrian, “‘ the lad aye seeks the meat, 
the blessed St. Cuthbert’s lade eneuch for 
Luda and mie and yersen, Holy Father.” 

The piercing eyes were fixed again on Eilaf. 

“It must have dropped,” he stammered, 
“when we crossed the Chirdene Burn. I 
will go back and seek it, holy father.” The 
thought of his unhallowed feast has faded 
from his mind in a moment, and quick as 
lightning it darted through his brain that he 
would find it at the Chirdene Burn, and say 
some fox had gnawed it since it fell! But 
the calm, piercing eyes were on him still, and 
he could not move under their spell, while 
Eardulf said, “‘ Not so, my son ; we will seek 
a sign from Heaven, and pray to God and 
the blessed St. Cuthbert that the thief, 
whosoever he may be, be forthwith changed 
into a fox, that all may know and take warn- 
ing by his fate.” No sooner had the bishop 
spoken than from the low covert of Chirdene 
Wood out ran a fox with a whole cheese in 
his mouth, which he in vain tried either to 
gnaw or to rid himself of ;—and behold, 
Eilat’s place was vacant! On this a great 
shout of laughter rose from Wilfrid and 
Luda, and each tried how he could most tor- 
ment the beast with its un-get-rid-able-of 
burden, while poor Eilaf, in his fox’s guise, 
writhed and struggled in his shame and fear. 
Eardulf joined not the sport, but he sat with 
his eyes fixed on Eilaf with a deep sadness 
in them, which pierced the boy’s very heart 
through his fox’s hide. At last Eardulf spake. 
“It is enough, my brethren ; let us now pray 
to God and the blessed saint to restore our 
erring brother.” The words were scarcely 
spoken when the fox vanished, and Eilaf, in 
human shape, stood before them, with down- 
cast eyes and burning cheeks. 

Some months had passed, and on the Caer- 
yt-Holt old Eardulf lay a-dying, beside him 
only the coffin of St. Cuthbert and the young 
neophyte Ejilaf. Hunger had pressed sorer 
and sorer on the little band, till Wilfrid and 
Luda’s devotion had failed, and since the 
bones of St. Cuthbert could not keep them 
from starving, they had laid them reverently 
in the old camp of the Britons on the Caer- 
yt-Holt, and, taking a sorrowful farewell of 
them and of their bishop, had gone off to 
find more substantial sustenance. But the 
boy-neophyte would not go. 

“ Not so, my father,” he said, “while thou 
and the holy saint need my care ; if death by 
hunger be my end, what better penance could 
God and St. Cuthbert send?” A rude hut 
of branches which Eilaf had gathered in the 
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surrounding wood, and laid as roof on 
the ruined walls of the old camp, was 


the only shelter of the dying man, and the | 
ripe berries of autumn or a chance rabbit or | 


hare his only food, as, day by day, the hectic 
deepened in his cheek, and the quick breath 
grew shorter, and with ever-growing care and 
tenderness the sorrowing Eilaf watched be- 
side him, The autumn sun was going down in 
gold and purple behind Eilingham Rigg, and 
the distant undulating wastes were bright with 


its parting splendour, when the last message | 


came to Bishop Eardulf, as he lay looking 
down on the fair scene with his rapidly 
glazing eyes from his hut of boughs. His 
mind had been dwelling much on Lindisfarne 
that day—its beloved cathedral and peaceful 
retreat, and the waters rippling in the sun- 
light beneath the Priory Tower ; visions of 
St. Cuthbert too, and his lonely death-bed 
amid the screaming gulls on the black rock 
of Farne, had mingled in the strange phantas- 
magoria of his brain, and now as the sun 
got low, and life seemed ebbing with it, for 
the first time that day, his eyes met Eilaf’s 
with a look of conscious affection as the 


young neophyte bent over him, his scalding 
tears falling on the pallid brow already wet 
with the drops of death, and the dying hand 
pressed his as he said, “ Ay, my son, it is 
even so, ofttimes only by choice of evil we 
poor sinners find the good, through the fires 
of hell win the gates of heaven—if it had 
not been for the fox of Chirdene Wood, old 
Eardulf had died alone.” A sweet contented 
smile overspread the pallid features, the 
sunken eyes closed as if in sleep, and ina 
few moments Eardulf was dead. 

Eilaf buried him in the old camp where he 
died on the southern slope of the Caer-yt- 
Holt, where the sunlight would fall upon his 
grave, and the broad placid Tyne murmur at 
his feet ; and placing the rude shrine of the 
old saints of Lindisfarne under the protec- 
tion of the new see at Chester, went to seek 
another life in the world he had so long re- 
nounced, and in memory of his passage from 
death to life beside the wood of Chirdene, he 
| took the name of Eilaf the Tod (the fox), 

which, in the altered form of Dodd, remains 
the surname of his numerous descendants in 
Northumberland to the present day. 





HOMES FOR WORKING GIRLS. 


poe several years an excellent movement 
for providing Homes for Working Boys 
has been carried on in London ; and thegentle- 
man—Mr. John Shrimpton—who has been 
its mainspring, and who was, we believe, its 
originator, has turned his thoughts and sym- 
pathies, and has succeeded in turning those 
of several influential friends, to the project 
of establishing a similar system of Homes for 
Working Girls. He has succeeded in making 
a very good beginning; and the enterprise 
thus started will certainly afford abundant 
scope for a great deal of energy, skilful ma- 
nagement, and valuable service. The idea is 
to place within reach of a large class of young 
women, whose circumstances expose many of 
them to peculiar disadvantages and dangers, 
the personal comforts and the gracious in- 
fluences of a humble but well-ordered Chris- 
tian home. The attempt to realise this idea 
is represented at present by an establishment, 
called Alexandra House, in St. John’s Street, 
Clerkenwell, which offers accommodation in 
the way of board and lodging for thirty-seven 
girls, and by another, called Victoria House, 
at 13, Queen’s Road, Bayswater, which since 
these lines have been written has been opened 
for about the same number of inmates, 


A visit paid to Alexandra House lately, 
and a collection of information from various 
| sources, have enabled us to form some opinion 
of the nature of the enterprise and of the need 
existing for it. The spot chosen is in the 
heart of a large and very busy district of 
London in which many manufactures are 
carried on and where vast numbers of the 
working class live. The house has been 
formed out of two dwelling-houses, the lower 
part of one having been previously used as a 
coffee-house. The building is an old one, and 
those who know what old buildings are, in 
crowded London neighbourhoods, can ima- 
gine what an amount of pulling down and 
setting up, of boarding, plastering, white- 
washing, painting, papering, and general ex- 
| ternal and internal repairing was necessary in 
| order to transform such premises into a mo- 
| dern-looking, clean, substantial, and whole- 
| some place of residence, such as Alexandra 
House now is. The transformation has been 
very satisfactorily accomplished at a cost of 
| about £800. Externally, the house, with its 
| wire blinds and soberly painted front, looks 
| like a quiet, well-kept, old-fashioned place of 
| business, On the ground floor there is a good 
| sized sitting-room, plainly but comfortably 
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furnished, and provided with a piano and | numbers of them have come up from the 
harmonium ; next to this is a dining-room ;| country for employment, and are alone in 
and beyond, a bright-looking kitchen. Up-| London; and numbers besides are thrown, 
stairs we found the matron’s room, the com- | from the unfortunate circumstances of their 
mittee-room, a capital bath-room, and various | birth, upon their own resources, and have to 
bedrooms, each of the latter being provided | shift for themselves as best they can. Yet 
with four or five iron bedsteads and other | others have nothing but the worst examples 
furniture. Everything looked perfectly clean | and influences surrounding them in what it 
and tidy, and as cheerful as the dull light of | would be a misuse of language to call their 
a grey, cheerless day would allow. homes, and it would be a mercy to them to 





There is nothing very wonderful in this to | afford them shelter and comparative security | 


describe, it is true; no marvellous triumph | elsewhere. Huddled and herded together, 
of taste, or luxury, or ingenuity. It is just a 
plain, fairly comfortable dwelling-house, with 
sufficient space, but certainly not a foot to 
spare. But to appreciate these arrangements 
at their true value, we must remember what of all delicacy, modesty, and purity? God 
kind of lodgings the young girls for whom | sometimes gives us, it is true, sweet fragrance 
these rooms are especially provided would be and beautiful flowers in unlikely places, but 
likely to have if they were not in such a home | the law is that we must reap as we sow ; and 


lies, having only a single sleeping-room, what 
can be looked for among the young girls of 


as this. The girls for whom this accommo-_ if we house our people like cattle or flocks | 
dation is intended belong to the class known | of sheep, we can scarcely look for a type of | 
as “ day workers.” They are engaged in the | | | life higher than we find in the brute. God | 


various manufactures and trades carried on in | knows, we sometimes seem to find a type 
the metropolis, and their number is estimated | even much lower. A very considerable pro- 
at no less than 40,000 at the lowest. ‘The | portion of the girls to whom we refer have, 
majority are under twenty years of age, and | however, even in this poor sense of the word, 
a considerable proportion of them have come | no home whatever, and they have recourse 
up from the country to earn their living in | to cheap lodging-houses. Here also, the laws 
London. They are employed in various | of health and often of decency are to a fright- 
departments of the stationery business, in | ful extent disregarded, the companionships 
machine-work, in the preparation of “fancy | formed are often of the most mischievous kind, 
goods,” and of clothing of different kinds. | and in not a few cases there is practically no 
A great deal of their work cannot be regarded | supervision, The cost of this accommoda- 
as skilled labour, and even in the case of| tion, bad as it is, swallows up a large 
work in which, as the uninitiated at least would | share of the meagre resources of the lodger. 
suppose, a considerable amount of deftness | Then, there is the necessity for daily food; 
and skill is required, the pay is miserably | and this is as a rule poor in quality, in- 
small. We do not say that it is in no case as | sufficient in quantity, and partaken of with 
much as the manufacturer could afford to | great irregularity. Finally, there remains 
give; but we do say, from direct personal | the question of dress—a terrible trouble, de- 


knowledge, that “ competition ” presses upon | | pend upon it, to many a young girl earning | 


vast numbers of women and girls, engaged in | six shillings a week, and having to provide 
manufacturing processes, with a weight and | every thing for herself out of that amount. 
cruelty which those who eagerly look out for | The streets are thronged with well-dressed 


“cheap” articles, for ornament or use, often women, the shops are gay with manifold | 
little suspect. Certainly the great majority , attractions in the way of dresses, ribbons, or | 


of the working girls of London earn a mere | ornaments; and who can wonder that an 


pittance. Probably from six to nine shillings | | ignorant young girl, with a not unnatural | 


a week may be set down as the ordinary | vanity, should covet these fine things, and 
amount earned by such work, a sum which | should spend all that can be spared of her 
is liable, however, to many fluctuations and | earnings on a little tawdry finery, and so have 


deductions from various causes. No doubt | nothing left for such clothing as is needful | 
it is quite possible for a girl to live even in | for health and warmth? And in how many | 


London on an amount like this, especially | | instances does the “ want of pence,” together 
when she is one of a family two or three other | with the influence of evil companionships, 
members of which may be earning their own | beset a poor girl with sore and black tempta- 
means of livelihood. But multitudes of these | tions, and at length lead altogether astray ! 

girls have no such home. As we have said,| It is for girls in some such ] position as that 


sometimes a whole family, or even two fami- | 


such households but the untimely destruction | 
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offer comfortable lodgings—a bed, with the 
use of sitting-room, bath-room, and dining- 
room—for the small sum of from 1s. 9d. to 


each girl will have a completely separate 
partitioned space for her bedroom; and this 
of course will be a great improvement upon 
the system, necessarily adopted at Alexandra 
House, of putting four or five beds into one 
room. Of great importance are the arrange- 
ments for providing board on extremely 
moderate terms. For 4s. 6d. per week (Sun- 
days included), each girl may have break- 


and may have breakfast or tea for 2}¢., dinner 
for 6d., and supper for 1¢@. A kindly and 
intelligent matron presides over Alexandra 
House, and there are certain reasonable 
regulations as to hours and other points, as 
well as requirements about attending Bible 
classes, prayers, and Sunday services. 

No experienced person would suppose that 
a work of this kind would prove all plain sail- 
ing. Mr. Shrimpton has his difficulties with 
the public; the matron has her difficulties 


requires, in dealing with the girls themselves, 
no ordinary degree of tact, delicacy, and truly 
philanthropic feeling. The London working 
girl is not very attractive, and not very ma- 
nageable in every instance. In truth, to speak 
bluntly, she is not seldom ignorant, vain, im- 
patient of restraint, and often extremely silly, 
and so is very trying to the love and patience 
of those who seek her benefit. Of course we 
are referring tothe girls as a class, and are 
not for the moment taking note of the qua- 
lification which this description might strictly 
require. Asa matter of fact, those who try 
to help working girls must be prepared to 
meet with the faults and defects we have 
named, And what else can be expected from 
those who have so often had no training, and 
no advantages of the kind which enable girls 
to rise above sucha level? ‘These girls, or 
“young ladies,” as they call each other, are 
very touchy, and very ready to rebel against 
tule and order, and until they can be taught 
better we can scarcely wonder that not a few 
of them prefer their unfettered “ freedom,” 
with its discomforts and drawbacks, to the 
yoke of well-ordered habits. The rules of 
the Alexandra House are admirable, as it 
seems to us, in their scope, and excellent in 
their purpose ; and rules must no doubt be 








fast, dinner, and tea daily ; and if a girl does | 
not require, or does not like this arrange- | 
ment, she can pay for any meal separately, | 


thus slightly sketched that these homes for | 
working girls have been established. ‘They | 


2s. 6d. a week. In the new Victoria House, | 


observed ; but we trust, and we doubt not, 
that in the administration of these Homes for 
Working Girls a spirit of forbearance and con- 
sideration will prevail. It would bea mistake 
to frighten away the very girls who most need 
the help of such institutions by making them 
too formal, and by hampering necessary re- 
gulations with too many restrictions. The 
effect of too many “thou shalt nots” is only 
irritating and repelling, and thus the end of 
the prohibition is defeated. A word to the 
wise on this point, however, is sufficient ; and 
we only need further recall the teaching of 
the Great Master who recognised the proverb 
“They that are whole need not a physician, 
but they that are sick.” 

There are doubts, hesitations, objections, 
and, above all, there is an apathy on the 


| part of the general public to work of this 


kind which we should be thankful indeed if 
any arguments that we could urge might tend 
to remove. In order to win the sympathies 
of many kind, good people, it seems almost to 
be necessary to make out a desperate case of 
guilt, necessity, or distress. A criminal who 
has made himself an outcast, and who is 


| stained by many flagrant misdeeds ; a drunk- 


with the inmates. The task is one which | 


ard who has wrecked his constitution and 
wasted his substance ; a victim of misfortune 
who has been brought face to face with star- 
vation ; a woman who has reached the last 
stage of misery, and who is ready to fling her- 
self— 
“* Anywhere, anywhere, 
Out of the world!” 
guch cases as these are regarded as “ proper 
subjects for charity,” and may get helped, if 
indeed even the semblance of help does not 
come too late. God forbid that we should 


| say one syllable to arrest the flow of kindly 


' 


benevolence and of Christian sympathy in 
such directions! But we are also learning in 
these days the nobler virtue of a “ charity ” 
which steps in at an earlier stage than that of 
the last desperate extremity ; the virtue which 
does not demand that a man or woman shall 
be a beggar, or a criminal, before we will 
stretch out a helping hand; but which re- 
joices to come in with kindly sympathy, with 
wise counsel, and, as far as may be, with 
open hand, for the blessing of those whose 


| life has scarcely yet begun, before whom the 


decisive choice between good and evil still 
lies, and whose hard battle in this stern and 
dangerous world may yet issue in glorious 
victory. This new work for girls doomed to 
lodge alone in London is prompted by such 
considerations, and it deserves, as it must 
receive, a hearty support. E. L. W. 
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A SUMMER DAY. 


H, beautiful, bountiful, day full of glee ! 


| 
| 
Everywhere, everything, living and free ! 


Sunbeams, exultant, with zephyrs at play, 
Swallows and butterflies, skimming the hay. 


Harebells and foxgloves, mosses and ferns, 
Daisies and buttercups dance to the burns. 


*Suckles and roses and lilies and May 
Scatter their perfumes and strew the bright way. 


Clouds hold regatta, all sail to the breeze ; 
The prize they contend for—that you they may please. 


And songbirds by river, in sky, and in tree, 
Sing madrigal, chorus, rondeau and glee. 


With humming delight, from their home in the earth 
Forth come the humble-bees swelling the mirth. 


The forest her banners, to honour the day, 
To their utmost unfurls, all golden and gay. 


The poplar lends staffs, and the ivy lends hand, 
The banners to carry through all the glad land ; 


And brambles, they follow, the crowd at their heels, 
And, all in their best, the grass of the fields. 


The copses, the meadows, the vale, and the hill 
Of holiday joy are taking their fill. 


To shoutings and music all move on their march, 
And pass and repass through heaven’s gala arch. 


Processions of nature, from sea, land, and sky, 
From sunrise to sundown are passing us by. 


These beautiful gifts, how countless ! how free! 
All-bountiful Giver, are image of Thee. 


B. HARRISON. 
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ZOE’S EXPERIMENT. 


By tHE AUTHOR or “IN THE SHADOW OF GoD.” 


CHAPTER I.—TWO PHILOSOPHERS. 


“Philosophy may point man to the stars; but can she give 
him wings to reach them? And if she cannot, wherefore 
should she disquiet him ?”*—Tuotuck. 

{* was in the days when the Empire of old 

Rome, now decaying and waxing old, 
was kept for a brief season from vanishing 
away by the genius and the virtues of the 
great Theodosius ; and in the second city 
of the Empire, splendid, wealthy, learned, 
luxurious Alexandria ;—a tall, grey-haired 
man, whose threadbare cloak, or pal/ium, 
marked him as a philosopher, entered one of 
the magnificent houses, or palaces, that 
looked on the great street which traversed 
the city from endtoend. Unquestioning and 
unquestioned, as one accustomed to be there, 
he made his way to a cool, luxurious hall, 
separated by pillars of snow-white marble 
from the court, which was perfumed with rare 
and fragrant flowering plants, and made mu- 
sical by the pleasant murmur of a fountain. 
There he found the master of the house reclin- 
ing, apparently half asleep, ona bench draped 
with silk. But on becoming aware of the 
presence of his friend Olympius, Lysippus 
roused himself to give him a kind though 
languid greeting, clapped his hands as a 
signal to any slave who might be within ear- 
shot, and, when a boy appeared, sent him for 
wine. 

“ Not for me, son of Chares,” said Olym- 
pius. “ Must I say to thee once more what 
I have already said so often, that I should be 
rendering useless that good gift of the gods, 
the poverty that helps us to subordinate our 
gross corporeal appetites to the dictates of 
philosophy, were I to eat and dank of thy 
abundance like thy slaves and parasites ?” 

These men still talked of “‘ the gods,” mean- 
ing Jupiter, Mercury, Minerva, and the rest of 
the “rabble of Olympus,” although it was 
more than sixty years since Christianity had 
become the established religion of the Em- 
pire, and about twenty since the great Atha- 
nasius, full of days and honours, had been 
borne to his grave amidst the tears of Chris- 
tian Alexandria. 


“Be it as thou wilt, O prince of Stoics !” | 


Lysippus answered, smiling. “I hate argu- 


ing, even more than I hate taking trouble. | 


Still, were any man to call ¢/ee slave or pata- 
site in my hearing he should find the strength 


of fifteen years ago had not left my arm yet.” | 


Then stretching out his hand to the boy who 
VIII. nis. 


brought in a crystal pitcher of wine and two 
goblets, ‘I must drink, though thou wilt not. 
The heat is consuming.” 

Olympius waited until the attendant had 
left the room, then began to speak with em- 
phasis and deliberation, and in a grave, 
measured tone. “I am glad, O Lysippus, 
that you have chanced to refer to the events 
of fifteen years ago ; for it was of them that I 
desired to speak with you.” 

“Indeed? Then my dream last night, 
tho’ it came to me surely through the gate 
of horn, was sent by the gods. Me- 
thought I lived over again the one supremely 
foolish year of a life that after all has not, I 
flatter myself, been unworthy of a wise man 
and an accomplished modern Epicurean. 
What madness impelled me—me, the ,most 
peace-loving of men—to become an intriguer, 
a conspirator, a rebel? Through love of 
ease I lost my ease, well-nigh my life itself ; 
for I was too indolent to withstand the en- 
treaties of my old friends and associates, 
and so, from very hatred of contention, I 
embarked in strife; and to save trouble I 
cast myself into a sea of troubles.” 

“True; but, once in it, you struck out 
bravely, like a bold swimmer; and so would 
you to this day.” 

Lysippus shook his perfumed head in as 
emphatic a denialas he could give to anything. 
“Were it even to see the archpriest Theo- 
philus trampled in the mud by his own monks, 
I would not spend such another night as that | 
in the tomb of thy father, quaking at the sound 
of my own breath, and thinking every mo- 
ment I saw the torches and fasces of the 
lictors come to drag me from my hiding- 
place.” 

“Thou knowest I came to thy succour as 
soon as I could.” 

“So indeed you did, good friend ; nothing 
you Could do for me was left undone. You 
saved my life.” 

“You have always rated my services at 
their full value, and beyond it.” 

“True, in a sense,” laughed Lysippus. 
| From the height of your stoicism it may 
seem to you that a life led solely for the 
enjoyment of its possessor is no such precious 
thing. I beg to differ with you. For the 
life is mine, and that alters the case a little. 
I shall keep it while I may, having no foolish 
dream, like ‘the Many,’ of finding another 
| hereafter to replace it.” 
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“What need the wise man care about that 
question? Let him do his duty in this life 
and leave the rest to the powers above. But 
I did not come to discuss philosophy. I 
came rather to remind thee of the promise 
made that night.” 

“So even your stoicism condescends to 
the reminder? Well, I stand by my promise. 
Indeed, I never dreamed of withdrawing. 
Your Cleon shall wed my Zoé. But be not 
in such haste. The maiden is young—almost 
a child, I would keep her with me longer 
—a little longer.” And a touch of wistful 
tenderness, that was almost pathetic, stole 
unawares into the speaker’s voice. 

“Far from desiring to rob you of her, I 
came to say that upon mature reflection I do 
not think the bargain a fair one; and if such 
be your mind also, I am willing to let the 
promise be as though it had been spoken 
never.” 

Lysippus looked surprised, and almost 
angry. He half raised himself, and resting 
his elbow on the couch, gazed fixedly in the 
face of the Stoic. “A promise is a promise,” 
he said. 

“Do not, I pray you, be offended,” Olym- 
pius replied. “I merely remind you that 
when conditions alter promises cease to bind.” 

“What conditions have altered here, save 
perhaps your will?” Lysippus sharply in- 
quired. “Were I to give the prefect’s son a 
hint of this, I should have him at my feet 
to-morrow morning !” 

“And then, perhaps, you might do justice 
to me and my motives. Can it be right that 
I and my son should stand between your 
child and the brilliant alliance you might 
otherwise make for her? Hear me, Lysippus. 
When you promised, that night I hid you in 
my father’s tomb, that my son should wed 
your daughter, nothing was farther from your 
thought or mine, than that Zoé was to be 
sole heiress of your lands, your villas, your 
slaves, your jewels, your gold and silver. 
You had then three noble sons.” 

“Why remind me of losses and sorrows 
long forgotten ? ” 

‘Because I must. Your two fair boys 
who died of the pestilence, your noble eldest 
son, shipwrecked on his way to Athens, 
seemed ¢hen to be your destined heirs. But 
now Zoé for wealth might wed the Cesar, 
and wear purple slippers.” 

‘She shall wed whom I like—and I like 
Cleon.” 

A sneer, not pleasant to see, passed over 
the stern face of Cleon’s father. “He takes 
care you shall,” he said. 








“I know he does,” returned the Epicurean 
gaily. “It is for that I like him. The lad 
has sense enough to know whom to please, 
and wit enough to do it. As now he makes 
himself agreeable to me, so will he hereafter 
to prefects and princes.” 

“He has not the spirit of a philosopher,” 
Olympius objected. 

“No, by Hercules!” laughed Lysippus. 
“ Not the spirit to sup on lentils in a thread- 
bare cloak ;—but quite spirit enough to feast 
on red mullet and the tongues of nightingales, 
to quaff the best wine of Cyprus, and to 
season it with many a song and jest; quite | 
spirit enough to make his way in the bowers | 
of the fair, or the halls of the great. Let | 
Cleon only know what he means to do, and I | 





will be his warrant he will do it. That is || 
the temper I desire in a son-in-law. Under- | 
stand me, friend Olympius. I am rich | 











| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


enough, in all conscience ; 40 rich, you may || 


think. I desire no more lands, villas, slaves, 


and so forth, for myself or for Zoé, as I have |} 


the trouble to explain now and then to my 
steward Theodorus. The fellow is so im- 
practicably honest and faithful—a rare fault 
nowadays—that wealth z// multiply under 
his hand, let me do what I please to scatter 
it. And not only will he not rob me him- 
self, which is ridiculous, but I have reason to 
think he objects to my other people doing 
it, which must be tiresome. But to return— 
I do not desire, for myself, power, place, or 
greatness. If I had them, it would be too 
much trouble to use or keep them. But 
Zoé’s broad white brow is worthy of the 
diadem of Augusta.” (A gleam of pride and 
pleasure crossed the father’s face.) ‘‘ That 
her sons should be great is something which 
even I am not ashamed to wish for. My 
gold and Cleon’s talents shall smooth their 
way to greatness. A wealthy grandfather, an 
adroit and supple father—so clever youths 
climb to power. Say no more; the thing is 
settled. Send the boy over to sup with me 
to-night, and bid him bring his lute. He 
touches it as deftly as Apollo, with the addi- 
tional advantage of looking like the god.” —_| 

Olympius seemed about to attempt some | 
further remonstrance, but checked himself 
and rose to go. 
acknowledge your generosity,” he said coldly | 
and rather sorrowfully. He turned away, | 
but in a moment turned back again, and | 
added in a lower tone, .“’Tis said those | 
Christian dogs have induced the Emperor to | 
sign an edict devoting our temples to de- 
struction.” 

Lysippus laughed scornfully. 





“Qh, ay! 








| 
| 
| 
| 


“Be it so; I can but || 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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"tis said. "Tis said they are going to pull 
the Serapeium down about our ears. Let 
them try!” Then changing his tone, and 
pointing towards a rich embroidered curtain: 
“Will you not see your pupil? Zoé is 
there.” 

“ There?” the Stoic repeated, less stoically 
than might have been expected. “ Why did 
you not tell me? She may have heard my 
every word.” 

“She has heard nothing; she is at her 
books.” 

“Ah!” sighed Olympius ; “why did the 
gods give thee the philosopher, enshrining 
the spirit within the form of a maiden, and 
me the fop and idler, with the beard and the 
toga virilis? Would the two could change 
souls, or sexes!” So saying he raised the 
curtain. 

In the small apartment, or alcove, which 
was thus disclosed, sat a young girl, appa- 
rently little more than sixteen. Her intent 
face, bent low over the scroll she was read- 
ing, and shaded by luxuriant masses of rich 
golden hair, was moulded in the highest type 
of Grecian beauty, not yet, however, come to 
its full perfection. She did not seem con- 
scious of the presence of Olympius until his 
voice summoned her from the world of 
dreams to that of reality. 

“ Hail! well-beloved pupil. 
study to-day ?” 

“ Hail! dear master. 

“For the first time?” 

“ As thou knowest.” And the girl cast an 
involuntary longing glance at the scroll which 
respect for her teacher had forced her, un- 
willingly, to lay aside. 

Olympius regarded her attentively. The 
Stoic owned as the founder of his school, not 
the imaginative Plato, but the stern and 
practical Zeno ; nor did he share to any great 
extent the general enthusiasm of all sects for 


What is your 
I read the Phzedo.” 








the prince of Grecian philosophers. But of 
course he wished his pupil to be acquainted 
| with writings so celebrated. 

‘There is much to be learned from Plato, 
| if he be read with intelligence,” he admitted 
candidly. 
| Zoé’s blue eyes sparkled through gathering 

tears. ‘I have never read anything like this 
| before,” she said. “It is beautiful! Not 
| because Socrates was not afraid to die—you 
| have always taught me that a brave man 
| Ought to know no fear, or at least to act as if 
| he knew none; not even, I think, because he 
| refused to escape, preferring justice to life 

itself; but because—oh, I cannot tell you!” 

“Try to tell me; it is unphilosophical to 





say you like a thing, and to be unable to 
renger a reason. It is childish.” 

Zoé paused, perplexed; then a dreamy, 
far-away light kindled her violet eyes. “I 


have stood on the sea-shore,” she said; “I |} 


have watched the little blue waves dancing in 
the sunlight and melting in the sand ; I have 


let them bathe my uncovered feet, and played ! 


with them, and ran away and laughed, and 
they ran after me and laughed too. I thought 
that was beautiful. But it was much more 
beautiful to stand quite still, and look over 
the waves, away, away—till the deep blue 
melted into blinding white, and sky and sea 
met, and there seemed no end, no limit, only 
a long, long vista of light and glory—more 
light, more glory—far as the eye could see.” 

** Well?” said Olympius impatiently. “TI 
asked your opinion of the Phedo, and you 
talk idly of the sea!” , 

“‘ Because the thoughts here”—Zoé laid her 
handon thescroll—“ are like the sea, beautiful, 
and like it, without end or limit. They make 
my soul long to go forth and follow them, and 
see what is beyond. For there is more be- 
yond—more light, more glory. Oh, dear 
master !” she cried, her dreamy tone suddenly 
changing to one of intense earnestness, “ tell 
me, did we indeed live before we were born 
into this lower world? and shall we—shall 
we certainly live again after we die?” 

“Poor child! Art thou troubling thyself 
with these old insoluble problems? Let 
them alone, Zoé, for they are endless as they 
are useless. The first thou canst never know, 
the second thou needest not care to know.” 

“ But I do care, Olympius; I care in- 


tensely. I care for nothing else in the world | 


half so much,” cried Zoé impetuously. 

“Then must you learn wisdom, which is 
self-control and temperance. The knowledge 
you desire is unattainable, and, were it 
attainable, would be useless. Live here like 
a wise man, and leave the rest to the gods 
and to thy destiny.” 

“ Live like a wise man,” said the Stoic to 
the passionate-hearted girl. His system had 
no place for woman as such, no recognition 
of her wants, weaknesses, aspirations. And 
the girl responded with a sigh, “I will try, 
Olympius.” 

“ Farewell, dear pupil.” 

‘“‘ Farewell, dear master.” Almost before 
he had turned away, Zoé was buried in her 
scroll once more. A rare and exquisite joy 
illumined her fine thoughtful face, a joy most 
of us have known, though not too often. 


“ Poetic book’sublime, 
Soul-kissed for the first dear time,” 
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leaves an impression seldom afterwards ef- 
faced. 

But joy was not the ordinary expression of 
Zoé’s large violet eyes and broad low fore- 
head. A dreamy sadness, a wistful weari- 
ness and languor too often shadowed those 
fair young features. Surrounded by every 
luxury that could minister to the senses, the 
idol of a father who thought pleasure the 


| eT : 
father, but she was not much with him, and 





chief good, and therefore did all that in him | 


lay to make his daughter’s life exquisitely 
pleasant, yet Zoé was not happy. She knew 
not freedom. Even her outward life was 
bound as it were with silken cords, soft and 
fine, yet strong ; while the aspirations of her 
soul were fettered with links of iron. She 
was the virtuous daughter of a rich and dis- 
solute Epicurean ; she was the pupil of a 
Stoic. Slaves waited on her every footstep, 
anticipated her every wish. A_ beautiful 
delicately reared Grecian girl brushed and 
plaited her golden hair, another prepared 
her bath, a third presided over the costly | 
unguents and perfumes of which she made 
lavish use. 





| 


, | wished him more obedient to 


they differed too widely to be real com- 
panions. Her mother died in her infancy, 
and the loss of her three brothers had come 
while she was still a little child. Of the two 





younger ones she thought but seldom, though | 
she still cherished for the eldest—whom she | 


remembered as a brave, beautiful boy, her | 


playfellow and protector—a tender, fanciful 
affection. She was quite aware that she was 
the destined bride of Cleon, the son of | 


| Olympius, and she was quite content with | 
She was the daughter of | 


her destiny. 
Lysippus, she was to be the wife of Cleon ; 


| 


and she as little dreamed of complaining of | 


or wishing to alter one fact as the other. Cleon 


himself she certainly did not hate, she pro- | 


bably did not love; 
to his delicate, polished flattery, but she 
his father, 
more devoted to study, and less fond of the 
lute and the wine-cup. 


she was not insensible | 


Her father had early intrusted her educa- 


tion to his old friend Olympius. The Stoic 


self, and of course she had nothing to do for | his pupil, and bestowed his best energies 


others ; 


it was not from philosophy that the | upon her; 


She had nothing to do for her-| soon perceived the remarkable abilities of | 


giving her instruction of such | 


world ‘learned that service is the test of | quality and quantity as rarely fell in those | 


greatness. 


and occupations which so often help to keep | metry, astronomy, history, 
which name the Ancients included not only | 


a woman’s life pure and healthful—destroy- 
ing, as birds do, the worms of discontent, 
morbidness, selfishness—were impossible in 
that overgrown household of idle, pampered 
slaves. 

Her pleasures were nearly as restricted 
as her duties. It is true that custom 
allowed even virtuous maidens—-what it 


Even those little domestic cares | days to the lot of virtuous women. 
music (under | 


| stood it, occupied the principal place. 


Geo- 


singing, but dancing, and the art of reciting | 


poetry), had each a . share of attention. But 
of course philosophy, as Olympius under- 


expected the eager, warm-hearted girl to 
accept the austere precepts of the Porch, 


| not only as her philosophy, but as her reli- 


ought to have forbidden them—the magni- | 


ficent abominations of the theatre. But it 
forbade them, and with good reason, many 
other forms of excitement. 


gion. It is true she was taught to pay a cer- 
tain outward observance to Zeus, Phcebus, 
Athené, and the rest, partly as tutelary powers, 


Zoé never even | | partly as graceful symbolisms ; and the rather, 


saw the revellers who partook of her father’s | in protest against the vulgar and unphilo- 


lavish and costly hospitality. 


hear, in her distant apartments, faint echoes | tianity. 
the drunken | was to live were maxims inculcating virtue, 


of the songs, the laughter, 


She might | | sophical modern superstition called Chris- 


But the bread on which her soul 


revelry of the guests, but these awakened | and chiefly the negative virtues of. tempe- 


neither wonder, curiosity, nor interest. If 
she desired to roam beyond her father’s 
splendid gardens, a horse litter or covered | 
carriage was ready to convey her, with. 
proper attendance. In this way she could 


exchange very unexciting visits with the | 


wives and daughters of other wealthy | 
citizens, when the talk was of the theatre, 
the wheat ships, the rising of the Nile, and 
| the ladies’ jewels and dresses. 

Her heart was nearly as empty of interests 
as her life. 


She was warmly attached to her | 


rance and self-control. The bread was dry, 
and it was innutritive: the most important 
elements of human sustenance were not 
| found in it. So her spirit pined and starved 
in the midst of apparent plenty. 

Thus Zoé was prepared to make one of 
the thousand souls for whom Plato, the poet- 
| philosopher, has opened for the first time 

‘an outlook on the infinite.” To the “ tem- 
perance” of which she had already heard 
more than enough, the Socratic dialogues 


added, though in a vague, imperfect form, the 


He | 
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ideas of “righteousness” and “ judgment to | knowledge of her need nor the power to ex- 
come.” That “Justice” that Socrates died | press it? Or was it indeed not Plato, but 
rather than violate was then first felt by her | Another, who called her, wakening her soulout 
to be a real, grand, terrible thing, something | of its slumber? And was it only because she 
outside of, and more than ourselves, which | knew not that voice that she ran to philosophy 
it is worth while to live for, or even at need | with the cry of her young heart’s eager de- 
to die for—as he did. And that life after | votion, ‘“‘ Here am I, for thou didst call me.” 
| death, of which the dying philosopher | Was she doomed to have the call denied, 
| reasoned with such inimitable dignity and | the hope disappointed; to be told, as so 
| pathos while the poison was preparing, made | many have been told by the guides they 
her feel as though a window had suddenly | have chosen, to lie down and slumber again, 
been thrown open in a blank, hard, impene- | for the fancied call was only an echo, a delu- 
trable wall, and she was looking forth into | sion, and sleep the best thing after all? 
| boundless, limitless space. | 
It is impossible to read the Phzdo | 
without emotion and admiration, even for us,| THREE years have passed since the sum- 
familiar as we are with the ideas of self-| mer day when Olympius and Lysippus rati- 
sacrifice, of martyr heroism, of victory over | fied their bargain, while the unconscious sub- 
death. To us, the subjects of the King of | ject of it, tired of the austere precepts of the 
righteousness and peace, gold has become as | Porch, strayed into “ fresh fields and pastures 
brass and silver as stones for plenty; few of | new” to seek sustenance for her starving 
us can remember the first time we heard the | soul. The dreaming girl has now become a 
story of that Sacrifice beside which all | wife and mother. We may find her, one 
others “are made no mention of,” and afternoon, in a pleasant sea-side villa, her 
yet through which all others have be- | father’s gift, playing with her baby-boy, whom 
come possible and easy. But to the young | a grave elderly nurse has just given to her 
| soul, full of enthusiasm for moral and in- arms. Zoé’s beauty is perfect now, and the 
| tellectual beauty, on whose horizon nothing | animation that kindles her eye and flushes 
greater or grander had ever dawned, it | her cheek shows it to the best advantage. 
was no wonder that the Athenian sage| At rest, her look is less wistful, less un- 





CHAPTER II.—THEODORUS. 


| appeared a demi-god, and his pupil and | satisfied than of old ; but it is also less gentle, | 
| showing more of coldness, pride, and even | 


_ biographer, what even Christians have too 
rashly called him, “ the divine Plato.” This | sternness. 
inspired teacher Zoé would believe and 
| Obey, and follow to the world’s end. Ere-/| with silk and sealed. She gave the child 
long she was fully persuaded of the life| back to the nurse, cut the fastenings, and 
before birth of which Plato dreamed. Had | began to read. It was a brief note from her 
she known the words, she could have said, father. ‘‘ Theodorus, who brings this, will 
with the modern poet— tell the rest,’ were the concluding words, 
and these she read aloud, adding, “‘ Fetch the 


“ Our life is but a sleep and a f tting : ° : 
pan sat 9 were te on oe Ster, steward hither, Glaucia.” Then to the nurse, 
Hath had elsewhere its setting, “ Take baby away ; but be near at hand. 


And cometh from afar.’ ‘ ait “aed ° 
Theodorus will like to see him.” 


| She was equally certain of the life beyond| She was still scanning the tablet with a 
| the grave : she never grew tired of repeating | troubled face when Theodorus entered—a 
the vague though noble words Plato ascribes | man in the prime of life, well though soberly 
| to Socrates. ‘So prepared, the soul departs | dressed, and in appearance and manner 
into that invisible region which is of its own | everything that moderns understand by the 
nature, the region of the divine, the im-| term “a gentleman.” 


mortals, the wise; and then its lot isto be| Zoé greeted him cordially; and then, glanc- | 


happy, in a state in which it is freed from | ing at his cap, said with warm, unaffected 
| fears and wild desires, and the other evils of | pleasure, “ I wish you joy, Theodorus.” 
| humanity, and spends the rest of its existence |‘ Your noble father, in giving me the boon 
| with the gods.” of freedom, has made me more than ever his 
| When she reached this point, Zoé rejoiced | servant,” replied the grateful freedman. 


_and was glad, as one that found great spoil.| “Indeed, you have well deserved it from | 
| Would her gladness last? Would Plato give | him and from us all. And now, Theodorus, 
her what her deepest nature asked—what she | you will give me yet more cause to wish you | 





really needed, though she had neither the} joy, you and Lucia?” 





A girl entered, bringing her a tablet bound | 
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|| in her manner some anxiety to account for 
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| it hastily. 
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For Zoé knew that he had been waiting 
for the long-promised gift of freedom to 
marry the daughter of a respectable merchant 
in the city. 

“Yes, dear lady; the Patriarch himself 
has promised to bless our union on Easter 
Day.” 

“‘T don’t know when Easter Day may be ; 
but I am glad for thee and for Lucia. Tell 
her so, good Theodorus, and give her this 
bracelet.” She unclasped one from her own 
white arm, but a moment afterwards replaced 
“ Not that one—she might ob- 
ject to the cupids, you Christians entertain 
such unaccountable scruples. Here—these 
rubies and emeralds are neither polluted by 
the blessing nor the curse of any deity what- 
ever.” 

Theodorus was touched by the kindness. 


|| He made warm acknowledgment, then added 


modestly, “Would that my dear young lady 


| knew what was done on Easter Day for her, 


and for me, and for all the world.” 
Zoé answered gravely, “ Theodorus, if we 


. had lived in the old times, when those words 


might have sent thee to the stake or the wild 
beasts, I would have listened patiently, and 


, thought it worth while to investigate what you 


thought it worth while to die for. But times 


| are changed now. Since you have the legions 


and the lictors on your side, not to speak of 
the monks and the mob, you may at least 
leave the privileges of retort and remonstrance 
to us persecuted pagans. And persecuted we 
are like to be in good earnest,” she added, 
glancing at the tablet. ‘“ My father thinks 
the fair white columns in yonder grove may 


| bring death and destruction on us all, be- 


|; cause grateful hearts have dared to dedicate 


| them to Athené, giver of wisdom.” 

“There is no giver of wisdom save One,” 
said the uncompromising Christian. But he 
added, “It is too true that the monks are 
ranging the country, carrying into execution, 
it may be with undue violence, the Emperor’s 
edict against the temples. Therefore my 
lord hath charged me to urge upon you the 
course recommended in the note of which 
I am the bearer—that you should return with 
me to the city. This place is not safe for 
you at present.” 

“Why such haste? I would rather await 
my husband here. He is attending a feast 
at the house of Agathocles, my father’s 
friend; I expect him to-night—to-morrow, 
at furthest,” she said, unconsciously betraying 


|| the absence of Cleon. 


| Theodorus had no idea of returning with- 











out her. The danger was greater than he 
told her, or wished to tell her. Bands of 
half-savage monks, armed with clubs and 
axes, were ravaging the country, laying pagan 
temples level with the ground, and, if report 


did not belie them, often combining very | 


secular plunder and 
called sacred work of destruction. 

Two or three considerations made Zoé 
resist his arguments and entreaties. She 
was naturally brave and high-spirited, apt to 
face a danger rather than to flee from it. She 
was sensitively alive (with the sensitiveness 
of a heart not quite at rest) to any possible 
imputation upon her husband’s care and 


violence with the so- | 


thoughtfulness for her, and trembled lest | 


even the whisper of a slave should accuse him 
of having been less solicitous than her father. 
Moreover, she did not like to leave those 
dependants who could not accompany her in 
an exposed and perilous situation. But the 


habit of being ruled by her father, the evi- | 


dence brought by Theodorus that the peril 
was real and pressing, his representations 


that those left behind, being persons of no | 


mark, and some of them Christians, would 


be perfectly safe, produced their due effect | 


upon a mind far removed from the unreason- 
ing obstinacy of weakness. Reflecting that 
she ceuld easily allow it to be supposed that 
it was Cleon himself who had sent for her, 
she said at last, “ Well, be it so. 
you, and refresh yourself, while I give ad 
necessary orders to my women.’ 

A covered horse-litter conveyed Zoé aoa | 
her child (from whom she would not be 


Go, I pray | 


parted), while her confidential female slaves | 
and some of her valuables were placed in a | 


couple of waggons, and all set out for the 
city under the escort of Theodorus and a 
few picked men from amongst the farm 
servants. 
there. Had they doneso Theodorus, at least, 
would have wished his tongue silenced for 
ever rather than employed to decoy his 
master’s daughter into such deadly peril. 
They entered by the 


None guessed what awaited them | 


were proceeding leisurely up the great street | 


(which seemed unusually quiet and deserted), 





gate of Canopus, and || 


when a roar as of thunder, coming nearer | 


every moment, told them “the mob was 
up”—the terrible Alexandrian mob, the 
fiercest in the world. Before they could 
decide what to do a dense crowd poured 
suddenly from a side avenue into the street. 
Monks came first, in ragged, filthy cowls, 


brandishing weapons or holding aloft frag- | 


ments of ‘idols, ornaments, sacred vessels, |} 


and other things torn from a temple of | 
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_and silver ornaments, was a mark for insult, 
| which might at any moment turn to worse. 
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Bacchus, which they had just been demolish- 
ing. They were chanting a psalm at the 
highest pitch of their harsh, discordant voices ; 
most of them were savage, wild-eyed, swarthy 


| Copts, untamed children of the desert, with 
| passions heated by the fiery suns of Africa, 
_and little indeed of Christianity except the 


name, unless a burning hatred of idolatry 
and Arianism, and a frenzied devotion to the 
“most holy Pope,” as they called the Arch- 
bishop of Alexandria, can be styled Chris- 
Zoé’s litter, with its purple drapery 


Her father’s character was well known, and 


_her husband’s father was equally notorious, 


and far more bitterly hated—in fact, Olym- 
pius was considered the most obdurate 
pagan in the whole city. 


of her child. He could shout, “ Perish 


_ idols !” with his whole heart, and the exercise 
| left his hands free to lay a ruffian who seized 
| the curtain of Zoé’s litter howling on the 


pavement “ pour encourager les autres.” 

But even his courage almost failed when, 
having escaped the monks, they were pre- 
sently caught and well-nigh overwhelmed 


| by a surging torrent of children, including 


boys of fourteen and upwards, singing and 
shouting with their shrill voices, and bran- 
dishing sticks and even knives as fiercely as 
their elders. A mischievous urchin struck 
the horse of Zoé’s litter, making him bound 
in the air. While the driver was trying to 
control him, another thrust a little wooden 
image inside the curtain, crying, “Take 
your gods, ye heathen!” ‘Theodorus, who 
knew the boy as an orphan supported 
by the Church, caught him and shook him 
well, then pulled him close and whispered, 
“Help us through this rabble, and I'll 
give thee a crown.” At the same moment 
Zoé looked out. “Take me to the quarter 
of Serapis,” she said quickly. And this was, 
indeed, their best course, since that quarter 
of the city was the stronghold of heathenism. 
They had long since been hopelessly sepa- 
rated from the waggons and the escort. But 
their new ally, the orphan boy, was energetic 
and useful. With his help they at length 
shook themselves clear of the children and 


| turned down a side street, to make their way 


towards the great artificial hill that was at 
once fortress, temple, and arsenal— the 
Serapeium. 

But they found the pagan quarter the 
scene of a yet fiercer conflict. There tie 
worst passions met, and with the least re- 


| The protection of | 
| Theodorus probably saved her life and that 


! 
straint. More than one monk lay dead on 
the pavement ; more than one terrible cry of 
fear, rage, or pain rang in their ears. They 
found it would be quite impossible to re- 


turn, as they had intended, by a circuitous | 


route to the main street, in which stood 
the mansion of Lysippus. And at last they 
were thankful to take refuge on the steps of 
the temple—the grand flight of a hundred 
steps that led up to the great gate. To 
their joy this was open; they might enter, 
and find safety, as others seemed to be 
doing, within the ample space enclosed by 
those impregnable walls. But to Theodorus 
the very air of the place was abhorrent ; he 
would on no account go beyond the gateway, 
and as soon as he had assured himself that 
| Zoé’s perils were over, he shook the dust off 
his feet and departed, careless of the risk. 
| Zoé, on the other hand, found herself at once 
amongst friends. The priests of Serapis, 
who had often received rich gifts from her 
father, hastened to provide her and _ her 
child with every comfort and accommoda- 
tion. ‘They promised, as soon as the streets 
were safe, to inform Lysippus of her situa- 
tion, and ask him to send for her. The 
only anxiety that remained to her was for 
‘Theodorus, and for the servants in the wag- 
gons. Quite content on her own account, 
she waited patiently for several hours, and 
at last fell asleep, fearing no evil, with her 
babe in her arms, on a luxurious couch pre- 
pared for her in one of the many chambers 
of the vast building. 

She was wakened suddenly by a glare of 
torches and a sound of loud, excited voices. 
Looking up she saw, to her amazement, 
Olympius, Lysippus, Cleon, and several other 
wealthy pagans of her acquaintance. “ De- 
stroy the temple of Serapis, as they have 
done that of Bacchus? No, never! We 
will all die first!” Cleon was exclaiming, 
his weak but handsome young face glowing 
with indignation. 

“ The alternative is decidedly unpleasant,” 
Lysippus answered more coolly ; “ but being 
in this place, as we are, we may find it easier 
and safer to defend it than to get out of 
it.” 

“ The thing is practicable,” said Olympius 
in a hard, decided tone. “ ‘The priests have 
large store of provisions, the fortifications 
are in good repair, and men we can trust are 
coming in every minute. At daybreak I 
shall shut the gates.” 

‘* You?” The monosyllable came in a 
tone of surprise from the lips of his son. 

* Then,” another voice interposed, “ you, 
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Olympius, take the responsibility of this 
deed ?” 

“If such be the will of my fellow-citizens,” 
Olympius answered calmly. 

“Father! husband! what will you do?” 
cried Zoé, half rising, and wrapping the 
drapery of her couch around her. 

A brief explanation followed. The other 
pagan temples in the city had fallen beneath 
the too zealous hands that took upon them- 
selves the execution of the edict. But this 
vast pile of building, the impregnable Sera- 
peium—one of the wonders of the world—the 
heathen, in their rage and desperation, vowed 
to defend even with their life-blood. There 
was a question of sending Zoé and her babe 
to the house of Lysippus, while yet there was 
time. But it was, after all, only a choice of 
dangers, and Zoé’s own wish was to remain 
with her father and her husband. 

Then ensued, for them all, the slow agonies 
of a siege. The besiegers had the command 
of unlimited numbers, and they had the 
strength of law added to the strength of 
popular enthusiasm —a formidable, though 
not too frequent union of forces. The be- 
sieged, on the other hand, were most of 
them animated by that desperate kind of 
fanaticism which clings passionately to a 
dying faith, and all the rather because it feels 
the ground slipping from beneath its feet. 
Others, and'notably the priests of Serapis—a 
wealthy and powerful caste—fought because 
the craft by which they had their living was 
in danger, while not a few drifted into the 
position without forethought or design, as 
Lysippus had done. The Epicurean was 
personally bravest of the brave, and he was 
liable to rare and sudden fits of uncon- 
trollable passion—two things often true of 
very self-indulgent men. The sight of. a 
ragged, filthy crowd, hurling marble statues 
from their pedestals and dashing them into 
fragments, made the philosopher of sixty 
feel for an hour like a stripling of twenty. 
But the brief fever fit over, he was his ordi- 
nary self once more ; he pined and wearied 
in the crowded fortress, longing in vain for 
the elaborate luxuries of his home, the 
attendance of his slaves, the fragrance of his 
flowers, the aroma of his costly wines. 

The Stoic contrasted strongly with the 
Epicurean. Olympius had been invested, by 
general acclamation, with the supreme com- 
mand of the garrison, and he proved himself 
equal to the task. A true Roman, he kept 
order with the force of a will from which 
there was no appeal. He set watches, 


divided provisions, organized sallies, and, 
\ 


above all things, impressed upon every one 
his own spirit of unimpassioned, unalterable 
resolution. Pity that such noble qualities 
were wasted upon a cause so evil! 

To Zoé the long, slow months of peril and 
privation seemed like years. She was now a 
woman of matured understanding and of rare 
abilities. Her marriage had by no means 
put a term to her education ; perhaps if it 
had she might have been, in some respects, a 
happier wife. Since the time of her first in- 
troduction to the Socratic Dialogues, she had 
laid her soul entirely at the feet of Plato. At 
that period Platonism was in the air of the 
intellectual world; and yet it could not be 
said exactly that Zoé caught the prevailing 
epidemic. It was well for her, perhaps, that 
her instructor had been a hard practical 
Stoic ; not one of the fashionable Neo-Plato- 
nists with whose dreams and speculations the 
schools of Alexandria, both Christian and 
heathen, re-echoed. She read, in whole or 
in part, the works of Ammonius Saccas, 
Porphyry, Plotinus, Iamblichus, and other 
teachers, whose “ little systems” had “ their 
day ;” but she did not become the follower 
of any. She drank from the fountain head. 
Discarding commentators, she drew her in- 
spiration from Plato’s own immortal words. 
What he taught she would believe ; what he 
recommended she would do, if it were pos- 
sible. From his theories about the soul she 
passed to his speculations about the State. 
| The Phedo had been her favourite at seven- 
teen, at twenty the Republic absorbed her. 
But as she was not at all likely to finda State 
to regulate, she at least resolved to educate 
her boy (whom she passionately loved) upon 
the purest Platonic principles. 

It was well that the babe was given her to 
love; otherwise she might have been in 
danger of degenerating into a thinking ma- 
chine. It would not have mattered that 
Cleon was intellectually her inferior had he 
been morally her equal. But in spite of 
all his outward graces she could not help 
seeing in his character weaknesses she de- 
spised and vices she abhorred. It must be 
remembered that the idea of moral restora- 
tion, of redemption through love, was un- 
known to Zoé. She could not shut her eyes 
to facts, because she was a thoughtful, clear- 
eyed, deep-hearted woman; she could not 
accept facts as they were, and yet believe and 
hope and pray, because she was no Christian. 
So she could only veil her sorrow with the 
cloak of pride, lose herself (when she could) 
in the ideal world of Plato, and love her 
father and her baby-boy. 
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She was not idle during the siege: the 
Serapeium contained the most magnificent 
library in the world, and she had, of course, 
free access to its treasures. Moreover, Olym- 


| pius soon found that she could be of great | 


use to him. Her grace and beauty gave her 
power over the garrison, most of whom were | 
men of the impressible, beauty-loving Grecian 
race. Murmurs were stilled by her presence ; 
coarse and scanty rations were taken con- 
tentedly, and even gratefully, from her hand. 
One thing which Olympius did, or which 
he at least permitted, moved Zoé at first to 
indignant remonstrance. The besieged, in 





their sallies, often brought home prisoners ; 
these were required to forswear the Christian 
faith, and if they refused, they were put to 
death, and with horrible tortures. At first 
Zoé wept, entreated, implored. Olympius 
said he regretted the necessity, but necessity 
it was. If he enraged the garrison, they 
would very probably tear him to pieces, and 
then who would take the command? Besides, 
it was well they should arm themselves with 
the courage of despair, by doing that for which 
there could be no pardon. Nor was she more 
successful when she tried her father and 
her husband. Lysippus was sorry for the 
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poor wretches; but after all, their obsti- | these gems are too costly for a child’s bauble, 


nacy was unphilosophical, and ought to be 
punished, And if they did not care about 
their own lives, why should other people do 
so? While Cleon only caressed her, and 
said she never looked so beautiful as when 
she was in a passion. 

Presently that happened which almost re- 
conciled her to the fate of the Christian 
captives. Lysippus grew weary of his life. 
Deprived of the pleasures for which he lived, 
and of most of the associates with whom he 
shared them, he drooped and pined. Nothing 
seemed worth while to him any longer. At 
last a fever which prevailed amongst the 
garrison laid him low; and though he re- 
covered from the attack, he could not endure 
the languor of convalescence. None of the 
philosophers of his school thought it a crime 
to put a period to their own days ; and this, 
to Zoé’s extreme surprise and grief, he sud- 
denly did. Then her heart grew hard with 
sorrow—a sorrow without hope. She loved 
her father intensely, and none the less for 
that empty place in her heart which another 
had failed to fill. He was the one man whose 
love for her she could entirely trust. The 
world without him was a changed world, and 
a very mournful one. Every Christian was 
guilty in her eyes of a share in his death ; 
and though thenceforward she would hide 
herself, even in the vaults beneath the temple, 
from sights and sounds abhorrent to her 
nature, she would plead no longer for those 
who had brought such a terrible misfortune 
upon her, 

One day she was sitting, with her child, in 
the apartment which had been fitted up for 
her use, when Cleon entered. He took the 
boy and played with him, throwing him high 
in the air and catching him again, much to 
the delight of the brave little fellow; chatting 
the while to Zoé with the cheerfulness and 
good-humour that seldom forsook him. “Do 
you know that our people have just brought 
in some prisoners?” he remarked casually, 
“‘and amongst them is your father’s freedman, 


, Theodorus.” 


“ Oh, Cleon!” 
“ Don’t look so horror-stricken, my beauty. 
I dare say the man will sacrifice. He must 
have made a pretty comfortable purse for 
himself while he was your father’s steward, 
and rich men seldom aspire to the honours 
_ of martyrdom.” 
| “He will not sacrifice.” 
* Well, then, he must die. Look at that 
young rogue, how he grasps my collar and 
pee to pull it off. Gently, Lysippus, boy, 








and that filigree work is exceeding delicate, 
best gold from the mines of Spain, wrought 
by the cunningest hand in Alexandria. 
Fairest of all fair ladies, what ails thee? 
whither have the roses gone from thy 
cheeks ?” 

“Save him, dearest Cleon, for my sake 
save him,” Zoé implored. “ Listen, husband 
—he saved my life. Never could I have 
gained the shelter of this place the day they 
destroyed the temples, but for his protection. 
And he has a sweet young wife, as young as 
I am, Cleon.” 

Cleon sighed, and slowly put down the 
child, “In truth I am sorry for him,” he 
said. “I hate the whole business, as thou 
knowest. Crosses and scourges are not in 
my line, I love not to hear groans and to see 
writhing victims. In fact, it makes me quite 
ill. But you would always have your way, 
Zoé. So to content you I will even go to 
the court, and try to persuade the man to 
sacrifice.” 

“Nay, Cleon, that .would be useless. 
Theodorus will never forswear himself. 
What you have to do is to gain his pardon 
—his free pardon—from Olympius and the 
rest.” 

Cleon laughed scornfully. “Let a clever 
woman alone for making a fool of herself! 
Ask something possible, my star, my lotus- 
flower, and I shall be too happy to serve 
you. As if I could keep those tigers, mad 
with the blood they have tasted, from spring- 
ing on their prey! And as if I had a par- 
ticular fancy, on my own account, to be torn 
limb from limb, for trying it!” 

“As if” —Zoé repeated scornfully—“ as if 
Olympius would let them touch you!” 

“ Don’t you know, my charmer, that Olym- 
pius, like many another wizard, is mortally 
afraid of the spirits he has raised? Any 
moment they may turn on him, stab him, 
and fling his body over the wall; or try to 
make terms for themselves by giving him up 
to the Prefect, in which case he might 
aimost envy the captive Christians.” 

“Then you will not plead for Theodorus F” 

“Have I not said? No man can do the 
impossible. Come, sweetest, we have heard 
enough of this. Reach me the lute that 
hangs yonder, so temptingly near, And 
canst thou not give me a draught of that 
consecrated wine the priests brought thee 
yester eve ?” 

Instead of answering, Zoé, who was still 
very pale, took her boy in her arms and pre- 





| pared to leave the room. 
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“Put down the boy, and let him stay with 
me while you fetch the wine. Come hither, 
Lysippus.” Cleon threw himself on the 
couch and stretched out his arms to the 
little one, who was now beginning to walk 


| alone, 


But Zoé held him fast. “I am not thinking 
of wine—but of blood,” she said, in tones 
which, though cold and low, betrayed sup- 
pressed passion. “I go, since thou wilt not, 
to plead for the servant my father loved, the 
friend who saved my life. And my boy goes 
with me.” 

“Are you mad?” cried Cleon, springing 
up to detain her. But she was gone. 

“They will not harm a hair of thy head or 
mine,” she said, addressing the child as 
she bore him in her arms to the hall of judg- 
ment. 

One side of the great quadrangular portico 
that surrounded the temple was used for this 
purpose. On this occasion it was filled with 
men—pale, haggard, ferocious— who turned 
and gazed at Zoé as she entered with wild 
hungry eyes—hungry for blood yet more 
than for food. But they all revered her, and 
silently and respectfully made a way for her 
to pass to a kind of tribunal, erected near 
the door of the temple, where Olympius and 
others were seated. The door was open, 
and three or four shame-faced, dejected-look- 
ing men were being led by the priests of Se- 
rapis into the interior, where was seated the 
colossal image of the god, touching either 
side of the sanctuary, and made of plates of 
different metals, bright and burnished, and 
welded together with marvellous art. Zoé 
knew, too well, that one captive was standing 
yet before the tribunal, bound and motion- 
less. For a moment she saw the calm, pale 
face of Theodorus, but she turned quickly 
away, for it was easier to look undaunted on 
the angry faces that were glaring upon him. 
Before these she did not quail. 
Macedonia!” she said, adopting the form of 
address most flattering to the pride of Alex- 
andrians—“ you who worship the ancient 
gods of your race, and burn incense upon 
their venerable altars !—therein you do well. 
This boy in my arms, a Greek, and the son of 
Greeks, and born a citizen of your honour- 
able city, second only to great Rome, shall 
hear, so soon as he is able to understand, the 
story of your gallant struggle against a 
modern superstition and a foreign despotism 
—a struggle which, woe is me! has cost so 
dear already to the daughter and the grand- 
son of Lysippus. My boy shall worship no 
strange Jewish gods, no malefactors executed 


“Men of | 


for their crimes, no dead men’s bones, but 
the grand old gods of Greece and Egypt— 
Zeus, Athené, Isis, Serapis. Yet, brave and 
true as you are, there is a fault among you, 
men of Macedonia. Of old, in the city of 
Athenz, beloved of the goddess, there was 
an altar to Pity. I see none with you. Woe 
to the state, the city, the community, where 
the god of pity is not reverenced! I ask 
you to-day to offer sacrifice to that god. He 
has no altar here, but let your hearts be his 
altar, and deny him not the incense he craves 
from you. Enough has been done already 
to propitiate the avenging furies.” 

“ No—no!” voices from the crowd inter- 
rupted, “no blood has been shed to-day. 
All the rest have abjured and escaped us. 
The cravens !” 

* Good!” returned Zoé, with bitter scorn. 
“Cravens forswear themselves, and you let 
them live. A brave man refuses to do it, 
and you slay him. Is this your magnani- 
mity, men of Macedonia? Is this your 
wisdom, philosophers?” As she said this 
she turned to Olympius. 

The Stoic was ill pleased at the interference 
of Zoé. Personally, he disliked the slaughter 
of the Christians, though he had schooled 
himself to endure it, as a sacrifice to the 
god he really worshipped, which was not 
Zeus or Serapis, but the stern demon of 
necessity. Still, it did not suit him to have 
the matter taken out of his hands, and his 
authority over the garrison weakened. Zoé 
quickly divined his feelings, and tried to 
soothe them. “Speak for me, O Olympius ! 
teacher of my youth,” she said earnestly ; 
“ one word from you, and the cause is won.” 

“Let Theodorus cross yonder threshold 
and throw a handful of incense on the altar 
of the god,” said Olympius, sternly enough. 

“That I will not do, God helping me,” 
Theodorus answered, speaking for the first 
time in the presence of Zoé. His voice 
recalled her childhood, her father. She 
| trembled a little, and set the child down, 
| but, recovering herself quickly, once more 
| addressed the people. “ Were this man to 
| do your will, where would be the merit of 
| sparing him?” she asked. “I should never 
| have come here to supplicate you for wages— 
| payment to be flung contemptuously to one 
| who has earned it by a vile compliance. I 
|came to ask a boon, a free gift from my 
| fellow-townsmen, to me, daughter of Lysip- 
| pus, who died among you the other day—to 
|me, mother of another Lysippus, who shall 

one day hold your rights dear, and recom- 
| pense you nobly. ‘That gift is the life of my 
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father’s faithful servant and freedman, born 
in his house, loved by him and by us all. 
Were he here to plead for him this day, the 
task would not be left to a woman and a 
babe. But, since he has gone to the shades 
below, do not make me mourn him with 
a double sorrow, as having left none behind 
him who can maintain the honour of his 
name, and throw the shield of his protection 
over the men of his household.” 

Beauty in distress, beauty deigning to im- 
plore, was scarce likely to meet with a denial 


from these fiery but impressible “ Men of | 


Macedonia.” For the space of an anxious 
minute or two they wavered, some crying 
one thing and some another, till Zoé, taking 
the child once more in her arms, held him 
up to Theodorus. 

The little one, either by a happy instinct 
of his own or obeying some sign from his 
mother, put his arms round the captive’s 
neck, and caressed him. At the sight a 
shout broke from the crowd. A voice cried 
aloud, “ The grandson of Lysippus has taken 
the freedman of his house under protection. 
Give him up to him,” and the suggestion was 
rapturously applauded. 

That day’s adventure taught Zoé two 
lessons :—it taught her the true worth of the 
courtesies and compliments of Cleon. Never 
again, in any need of hers, would she turn 
to her husband for help or sympathy. She 
did not put this into words, even for herself, 
but she knew it ; and her soul darkened and 
hardened inwardly in its isolation and self- 
dependence. It taught her also her own 


| power over the minds of others. A con- 
| viction rose within her that she could sway 
| those fierce, turbulent, excitable men, and 
| mould them to her will. And with the sense 
| of power there usually comes the desire to 
exercise it. 

She would have been surprised—more 
surprised than flattered, probably—had she 
heard the words that on the evening of the 
day she rescued Theodorus were spoken of 
| and for her in a Christian home in the 
city. Husband and wife, who a few short 
hours before had never hoped to meet again 
on earth, knelt side by side, and with clasped 
hands, and voices tremulous with weeping, 
offered up their fervent thanksgiving prayer. 
“And as for her,” said Theodorus, “ who 
has been Thine hand this day to deliver Thy 
| unworthy servant from the powers of dark- 
| ness, do Thou recompense her—we cannot. 
| She knows not Thee, but Thou knowest her. 

Thou has given her glorious gifts already, 
give her the best gift of all, Thyself. Lead 
| her in Thine own time, and in Thine own 
way—it may not be our way—it may be a 
| strange and weary way, perhaps, but if it be 
| Thy way it will be the right way for her, and 
the best. Lead her to the city of habitations, 
the home of Thy chosen.” And the young 
wife Lucia added softly, ‘Amen. And if it 
may be, grant unto us, whom she has helped 
and saved, to help with Thee in the work of 
her salvation.” * 





* All that has been said above with regard to the destruc- 
tion of the temples, the siege and defence of the a 
andthe treatment of the captive Christians, is historical, 








AT SUNRISE. 


I 


STOOD in a desolate garden that slopes to the shore of the sea, 
The far-gleaming gold of the sunrise shone over the waters to me; 


Behind me the walks lay deserted, untrodden for many a day, 

And strown with the petals of roses that lavished their sweetness away ; 

A wilderness, flushed with gay blossoms, and dank with long grass in the shade, 
Where lovers had whispered and wandered, and children had rambled and play’d 
Where once there was dreaming, and loving, and laughter of youth in its pride, 
There brooded a mystical silence while flowers slowly opened and died. 


My garden, neglected, untended, and left to its silent decay ! 

I turned from the desert around me, and knelt, looking seaward, to pray ; 
My life, like an Eden forsaken, was wasted, and tangled, and wild, 
Unbless’d by the smile of a lover, uncheer’d by the voice of a child! 

But wide lay the glittering ocean, the summer day burst into light, 


God’s love, like the sea, was before me, 


exhaustless, unspeakably bright ; 
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No longer in sorrow I lingered ’mid scenes that were saddened and dim, 
But out in the glow of the morning I went to my new life in Him. 


I, L. COSHAM. 





A LIVING SACRIFICE AND A REASONABLE SERVICE.* 


By THE REv. ALEXANDER J. ROSS, D.D., Vicar oF St. PHILIP’s, STEPNEY. 


“*T beseech you therefore, brethren, by the mercies of God, that ye present your bodies a living sacrifice, holy, acceptable 
unto God, which is your reasonable service.” —ROMANS xii. r. 


i” the great temple of humanity the lamp 

of sacrifice has always been burning ; but 
its light has been darkened or made lurid 
and ghastly by the atmosphere of fear or 


superstition which pervaded the hearts of the | 


worshippers. ‘The stories of Agamemnon, of 
Jephthah, and the chronicles of the grim lords 
of the Inquisition, all tell us how deeply 
rooted in human nature is the idea of sacri- 
fice, but how the merely “natural man” 
entirely misapprehends its true meaning. To 
the question, at what precise period the 
cumbrous and fretting sacrificial ceremonial 
contained in the Book of Leviticus was first 
made obligatory, and of which St. Peter 
speaks as “‘a yoke” which neither the fathers 
nor the children were able to bear, Biblical 
critics furnish us with widely divergent an- 
swers. The prophets Jeremiah and Amos 
seem, however, clearly to inform us that 





* A sermon rer at St. Peter’s, Bayswater, in behalf of 
Mrs. Tait’s Home and Orphanage, ‘Thanet, on Sunday, the 
gth of February, 1879. 

Contributions for the Home and Orphanage will be gladly 
received by Miss Tait, The Palace, Lambeth, S.W. 





the obligation does not date from the time 
of the Sojourn in the Wilderness. The 
former, in express terms, proclaims to his 
contemporaries, who were so “ careful” and 
“troubled ” about the many things of their 
oblations, but had simply omitted the one 
great matter of righteousness: “I spake not 
unto your fathers, nor commanded them 
in the day that I brought them out of 
the land of Egypt, concerning burnt-offer- 
ings or sacrifices; but this thing I com- 
manded them, obey my voice, and I will 
be your God, and ye shall be my people.” 

And Amos writes: “Did ye offer sacri- 
fice unto me for forty years in the wilder- 
ness?” But Isaiah, as is his wont, is “ very 
bold” in this matter, and with words that 
pierce like weapons of war, he smites right 


| home to the very heart of the dismal hypo- 


crisy which had substituted ceremonial rite | 
for moral rightness, and asks, “ Who hath | 
required this at your hand?” The Hebrew 
poets, too, whose souls were touched by the 
finer sense of the beauty of holiness, are, as 
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might be expected, supremely spiritual, as 
fearless in their utterances, and one of them 
sings: ‘Sacrifice and offering Thou wouldst 
not, but a body hast Thou prepared me”— 
in other words, hast fashioned me, a living 
soul, though still clasped in clay, capable of 
holding converse with Thee, and of doing 
Thy will of everlasting righteousness. And 
another speaketh in this wise: “ The sacri- 
fices of God are a broken spirit.” But how 
slow are men in all times to believe that to a 
perfectly good God there can be nothing so 
dear, so acceptable, as goodness; that an 
inexorable Perfection such as is implied in 
the very thought of God whom we are to 
worship with all our soul as the source of 
beauty, with all our mind as the fountain of 
truth, and with all our heart as the well- 
spring of love, could not possibly have had 
any other purpose in the creation of such 
creatures as we are than their perfect moral 
and spiritual development. And accord- 
ingly, notwithstanding all that prophets had 
preached and poets had sung, and notwith- 
standing the fact, now universally acknow- 
ledged, that the Persian had taught to the 
Jew in his captivity in Babylon the purer 
creed to which the men sent of God had 
striven in vain to secure his allegiance, in the 
days when Christ came among us in great 
humility, sacrifice was still a substitute for 
saintliness, and religion had supplanted 
morality. 

We have all read of the sore travail of the 
great forerunner of Christ, in his endeavour 
to bring back his countrymen to a truer con- 
sciousness of man’s relation to God, and of 
the vast multitudes who thronged the desert 
to listen to his great proclamation, based on 
the long-forgotten truth that ¢his is God's 
world, and that only the most dismal conse- 
quences must flow from the neglect of it— 
“Repent ye, for the kingdom of heaven is 
at hand.” But mighty as was the Baptist, 
he had not fully realised the secret of the 
spiritual life. He was, however, lowly 
enough and noble enough to recognise the 
special merit and mediation of Him who 
came to reveal it, of Him who was in pos- 
session of the word which all humanity was 
longing to hear, and which was the answer to 
the deepest question that the soul can ask, 
“Who is responsible for man’s existence?” 
Christ’s answer was, “‘ A Perfect Father.” 

This, my brethren, was in the first place, 
and emphatically, Christ’s secret—not “ in- 
wardness,” which may mean anything or 
nothing, or “sweet reasonableness,” which 
may allow you to keep yourself aloof from 





any endeavour to ameliorate the condition of 

your humbler brethren, and to content your- 

self with mere sentimental talk about them, 

but it was implanting in the heart of man a@ 

new trust; it was the inspiration of an en- 

tirely new hope; and the inevitable sequel | 
of this conscious contact of the human spirit 

with a living and ever-present source of light | 
and life must needs be the surrender of the | 
entire personality to all its commands. And 
what does this imply but self-consecration 
to the nearest claims of duty ; a reasonable 
self-control resulting in industry, temperance, 
providence, and righteousness ; and, higher 
than these, a chivalrous readiness to take 
part as opportunity offers in any enterprise 
which holds out the promise of our being 
able to leave the world, or at least a small 
part of it, a little better than we found it? 
Christ clothed Himself with glory when He 
laid aside His garments, and began to 
wash the feet of His disciples, and He could 
always say, “I am among youas he that 
serveth ;” “ My meat and drink isto do the 
will of my Father which is in heaven,” and 
that will is ever—giving and forgiving. 

So, brethren, our word to you to-day is— 
be of the same mind with Christ, do not 
let opportunities slip from you, be ready for 
the higher calls which come to you, but 
which may come only once in a lifetime. For 
instance, you may have the opportunity of 
exercising a great forgiveness. Are you pre- 
pared for this sacrifice of self, keeping no 
scores, but meeting the occasion like one 
who believes that before the highest tribunal | 
he himself has need of much forgiveness ? 
Are you making the best of your present 
life? As a student, sacrificing all posses- 
sions or prepossessions that would bar the 
way to the entrance of truth, in whatever 
form or from whatever quarter it may 
come ; as a man of business, sacrificing all 
that would interfere with integrity, honour, 
and justice, giving to Christ the oversight 
of your day-books and your ledgers; or, as | 
members of families, seeking to realise those | 
ideal homes of which St. Paul speaks, in 
which love is synonymous with duty, in | 
which the strong is Christlike in devotion to | 
the weak, in which all are exalted through 
loving thoughtfulness of the others’ claims ? | 
You may be able to tell what you are worth | 
in the world, but what are you worth /o the 
world? How much will others miss you | 
when you have passed away? Are you con- 
sciously, in the sanctuary of your own souls, 
consecrating yourselves to God, and saying, 
“T am no more worthy to be called Thy 
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son; but Thou hast been pleased, in Thy 
wondrous manner of love, to bestow upon 
us all the name and the privileges of Thy 
children, and the capacity of holding com- 
munion with Thee, whom to know is eternal 
life ; and here, body, soul, and spirit, seeking 
to redeem the time, because this life that now 
is is the great opportunity which Thou hast 
given me, I yield myself to Thee, to be led 
by Thee into all accessible knowledge of Thy 
will, and that I may be enabled to take 
Christ’s yoke upon me, which is the perfect 
law of charity”? Perhaps some of you are 
familiar with the great passage in the prose 
writings of John Milton, which these words 
suggest : “God the Father hath put all things 
under the feet of His Son, and the Son hath 
put all things under the feet of charity.” 
But, you must never forget that for the 
exalted life, to which we are here summoned 
by St. Paul, there must be the adequate 
motive. Water does not rise above its level. 
Very good and very commonplace our lives 
may be; and it is something when a human 
life is even respectable. But the /iving 
sacrifice—the devotion of the whole life to the 
true, the good, the beautiful, in the patient 
and loving following of Christ—is not to be 
expected save from those who recognise the 
mercies of God. 

And now, my brethren, I have a special 
appeal to make to you, who profess to believe 
in these “mercies,” in the interests of an 
Institution, in supporting which you will in- 
deed be rendering a “ reasonable service.” 

We are in the habit of speaking of those 
occasions when we assemble and meet to- 
gether to render thanks to our Father in 
heaven, and to ask those things which are 
requisite and necessary as well for the body 
as the soul, as occasions of “ divine service.” 
But it has long appeared to me that such 
language is very liable to be misunderstood. 
To take an illustration suggested by the 
words of our Lord—when your little ones 
knock at your chamber door in the morning, 
eager to give you their customary greetings, 
and assured of the welcome which awaits them 
within, or when on your birthday they ex- 
temporise some childlike ceremonial, 
bring you an offering of flowers, you would 
hardly call either the daily or the occasional 
manifestation of their feeling a service. 
children live by faith, and each morning the 
little strangers and pilgrims on earth repair 
to us to have their hearts made glad, and so 
made strong for the little trials or the small | 


and | 


and they are sure that they will get both; 
and little as they themselves may be con- 
scious of the fact, the renewed assurances 
of a father’s or a mother’s care and love for 
them all alike will exert over them, even amid 
their occasional differences and disputes, a 
mighty influence for good. The only “ ser- 
vice” you would require of them would be 
that they should keep your commandments, 
and, specially, that they should, by love, 
serve one another. 

In like manner the consciousness of our 
own great needs, and of our Father’s still 
greater mercies, renders it an imperative 
necessity that we must always be recognis- 
ing, in our inmost hearts, the relations to 
Himself which He has been pleased to be- 
stow on us, as constantly requiring His help, 
as always having occasion to call upon all 
that is within us to bless and magnify His 
holy name. But our spontaneous utterances 
in our solitary communion with our Father, 
who seeth in secret, or our united supplica- 
tions, couched in the venerable language of 
our Book of Common Prayer, are not an end 
in themselves, are not, so to speak, a service 
which an Imperial. Master requires of His 
subjects. They are, if we pray in the Spirit 
of Christ, the expressions of childlike trust 
and love, of the strong wish that we may be 
in very deed the children of our Father in 
heaven ; not merely the vessels, but the in- 
struments as well, of the Divine mercy. 

When, in the year 1866, the cholera left 
so many homes desolate, especially in the 
East End of London, Dr. Tait, then bishop 
of this diocese, instead of leaving town as 
usual during the autumn holidays, remained 
at his post to organize or assist in all such 
undertakings as “might tend to mitigate the 
general suffering, The overw helming tide of 
sickness, with its manifold bitter accompani- 
ments, subsided ; ; but the impulse then given 
to many forms of practical usefulness has, 
thank God, not died away. Then it was 
that nursing-sisters first came to labour 
among the dense masses of Bethnal Green. 
Then it was that the “ East London Nursing 





Society for Nursing the Poor in their own 
Homes,” and which is now the oldest branch 


| of the Metropolitan Society for Nursing the 


Our | 


Poor, was founded. How great are the 
benefits it confers on our humbler brethren 


| by its wise and well-matured plans of action 


I, as an East London vicar, would only too 
gladly testify, after ten years’ experiences 
It was then that Mrs. Gladstone’s Con- 


duties of the day which has dawned over | valescent House at Woodford Hall was 
them. They zeed our love and sympathy | founded, which still continues to receive as 
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its guests forty men and forty women, and 
to which this year has been added larger 
accommodation for children. 

It was then that Mrs. Tait took under her 
motherly care those little ones who, by the 
ravages of cholera, so suddenly found them- 
selves alone in the world. They were to be 
lonely no more. Not only was a home for 
careful training and education to be provided 
for them, but for each little girl there was to be 
found, among the subscribers to her scheme, 
a lady friend under whose special care the 
orphah should grow up to womanhood. But 
the orphanage is not now confined to East- 
end cases, though twenty-five beds are to 
be reserved for these. In the existing and 
larger building which was erected in 1870 
on a piece of ground given by the archbishop, 
there is now accommodation for eighty girls, 
and in the adjacent home there is room for 
twenty-four convalescents. 

Now, however, that the guiding hand of 
«. foundress is withdrawn, anxiety must 
naturally fill the minds of those who most 
desire that her “ works should follow her.” 
And to them it seems of great importance, 


not only that the maintenance fund to which, | 


in this church, you have always subscribed 
yearly, should be kept up, but that there 
should be adde@ to it an endowment fund, in 
order to make the institution permanent. 
Thus endowed, it would remain as a lasting 
and fitting memorial of one who, raised to 
one of the highest social positions in the 
land, was known to all who knew her—and 
how large was that circle !—by her unosten- 
tatious manner of doing good, her ready and 
affluent sympathy, and her grand, because 
simple, hospitality. 

She was a woman and a mother—a mother 
who had “loved and lost ;” and “though 
dead” she “still speaketh,” appeals to you 
in behalf of the motherless children, and of 
those toiling sisters who need for a season 
quiet, rest, fresh air, and to the majority of 





whom, in all probability, are altogether un- | 
appreciable element of temptation to any 


known the comforts of a well-regulated Chris- 
tian home. 


three days,” in order to listen to His 
teaching. 
Accordingly, Thomas Chalmers, the ablest 


as, perhaps, the most eloquent of all the 


writers who in this or in any other age have | 


dealt with the great question, How can we 
best minister to the necessities of the poor? 
would draw this lesson from the life of our 
Divine Master, that the claims of the des- 
titute sick and those of the destitute “ whole ” 


require two considerably different methods | 


of treatment. As a rule—and not to touch 
here the subject of the abuse of medical 
charities—it may be affirmed that the appeal 
of the poor in his sickness is to be met at 
once, with all the remedies at our command ; 
but the appeal of the destitute, or of those 
who say they are destitute while yet “ whole” 
or able-bodied, requires the most sacred and 


serious consideration, lest by statute law, or | 
individual indiscriminate and merely impul- | 
sive response to it, we should be found to be 


fostering laziness, improvidence, intemper- 
ance, and nothing less in the end than the 


utter oblivion of the obligations of domestic 


relationship. 


To apply this lesson to the Institution for | 


which I am pleading, 
satisfied that no one will voluntarily incur 
bodily pain in cider first to be sent to a 
hospital, and then to a convalescent home. 
But you have some misgivings, perhaps, 
about the orphanage. Remember, however, 
that I am not pleading for a State institution 
for the support of widows and orphans in 
general, to the benefits of which the law 
gives them a legal claim, and the knowledge 
of which provision might, and does, no doubt, 
operate very prejudicially on the habits of 
the working classes. 
charity, which selects its cases with the 
greatest care and discrimination, and which 
obviously, both by the principles of its con- 
stitution and by the fact of the very limited 
number of inmates whom it can at any time 
receive, can supply only an altogether in- 


“labouring man” in London, or throughout 
g g 


I might quote to you from three such | England, to neglect his duty, and to calcu- 
different men as Dr. Chalmers, Voltaire, and | late or rely upon the benefits which it will 
Arthur Helps, who have all spoken to us on | bestow upon those for whom he has failed to 


the perils which lie in the wake of benevo- | provide. 
The great Scotchman very specially | the ability which God has given you; and 


lence. 


reminded us that, while our Blessed Lord | in your endeavour to assist even one of those 





healed the sick daily and all day long, 
only fed the hungry twice, and that upon two | 
very exceptional occasions when, as is re- 
corded in one of the instances, “divers had 
come from far, and had been with Him for 





| 


1 will be 





you may feel quite | 


This is a voluntary || 


Contribute then cheerfully, as of | 


| surprised into a deeper rev elation of the mind | 


| of God ; nay, more, in seeking to do His 


will you ‘will find that He i: Himself your | 


exceeding great reward. 
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GREENLAND’S ICY MOUNTAINS. 


By ALICE JANE TURNER. 


“ T{ROM Greenland’s icy mountains:”| sionary Church, any member of which may 
they are well-known, often-sung, time- | at any time be sent forth to carry the gospel 
endeared words. No missionary service or | to heathen lands, one in every forty-five being 
missionary meeting seems complete with- | set apart in her congregations for this branch 
out them. Yet it may be that some of us| of Christian work. 
have sung them, and sing them still, without It was in 1733, two years after the scat- 
much thought, perhaps without much know- | tered remnant of the Church of the United 
ledge, of the courageous, patient, self-denying | Brethren had found a refuge in Saxony on 
missionary labours whereby has been raised | the estate of the good Count Zinzendorf, 
up on Greenland’s barren shores a people | that two humble artisans of the community, 
unto the Lord. Matthew Stach and Frederic Boenisch, en- 
This work has been performed by the| gaged at work on the Hutberg burying-} 
Church of the Moravians or United Bre-| ground, imparted to each other the longing 
thren; a Church formed by apostles of the | that had arisen in the hearts of both to go 
Lord, and never re-formed, because never forth as missionaries to Greenland, where 
tainted with the heresies of Rome, though | the hitherto fruitless labours of the faithful 
often well-nigh crushed by her persecution; | Danish pastor Egede were about to be re- 
a Church wlth boasts no “ Missionary | linquished for lack of support from home. 
Society,” because she is essentially a mis- | ‘‘ As we were both of one mind,” says Mat- 
VIII. n.s. 44 
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thew Stach, “and believed that our Saviour 
would keep his promise, ‘ If two of you shall 
agree on earth,’ &c., therefore we retired to 
the wood just at hand, kneeled down before 
Him, and asked Him to clear our minds in 
this important affair, and to lead us in the 
right way. Our hearts were filled with an 
uncommon joy, and we omitted not to lay 
our mind before the congregation of Herrn- 
hut in writing ; then waited a long time in 
tranquillity.” Count Zinzendorf set before 
these two poor carpenters the dangers and 
difficulties of the work in question ; but find- 
ing them steadfast in their desire, he gave 
them his sanction to make ready for the 
journey. Another year passed by, during 
which, writes Matthew Stach, “we kept 
working on in our outward calling.” At 
length, with two days’ notice, Matthew and 
his cousin Christian Stach, with Christian 
David, the first ordained elder of the Herrn- 
hut congregation, were set apart for the 
Greenland mission by the elder, Augustin 
Neisser, a cutler by trade. Frederic Boe- 
nisch was at this time absent from Herrnhut. 
“There was no need of much time or ex- 
pense for our equipment” (we quote still 
from Matthew Stach’s simple narrative). 
“The Herrnhut congregation consisted 
chiefly of poor exiles, and we ourselves had 
nothing but the necessary clothes on our 
backs, We did not trouble our heads how 
we should get to Greenland, or how to live 
there. The day before we started some 
money was sent by a friend that was tutor to 
a gentleman’s children at Venice ; and part 
of this was given us for our journey to 
Copenhagen.” Here they tarried some time, 
during which many sought to dissuade them 
from their “romantic” enterprise, telling 
them of the perils of the Arctic coast, where 
on an ice-bound vessel an entire crew had 
once been found frozen to death at their 
posts, one stiffened corpse with his hand on 
the log-book, where the date he had written 
was grown thirteen years old; of the cruel 
Greenland climate, where the snow lies thick 
from August to June, where for a few weeks 
only the average temperature rises above 
freezing-point, where for two dreary months 
of winter the sun is never seen above the 
horizon, and for two summer months, no less 
drearily depressing, it never sinks below ; of 
the land on whose rocky surface neither tree 
nor flower, vegetable or corn, will flourish, 
where, only at the constant peril of life, the 
means of living—fish and seal and reindeer 
—can be obtained; of the stupidity and 
barbarity of the Esquimaux, amongst whom 





— 


Hans Egede had laboured in vain for fifteen 
years, and by whom many a traveller had been 


murdered. But the Moravian Brethren were 
not to be discouraged ; and soon they heard 
that the King of Denmark had consented 
that one more ship should go to Gotshaab, 
on the Greenland coast, and that his minis- 
ter, Count Pless, had persuaded a merchant 
to send a trading vessel, by way of experi- 
ment, to Disko Bay. This nobleman inte- 
rested himself greatly in the cause of the 
humble Herrnhuters, and so won the king’s 
favour towards them, that he resolved to 
promote anew the conversion of the Green- 
landers, gave his permission to the settlement 
of the Brethren in his Arctic colony, and 
wrote with his own hand a recommendatory 
letter on their behalf to his subject Egede, 
Count Pless generously providing them with 
timber for a dwelling-house in Greenland. 

Their voyage was stormy. On the day 
when they first saw land there occurred a 
total eclipse of the sun, followed by a furious 
storm, by which for four days and nights 
they were tossed; fit emblem of the dark 
and stormy days which lay between them 
and their spiritual goal. And when at last 
they had made their perilous way amidst the 
huge icebergs set in motion by the storm, 
and threatening, as they dashed against each 
other, to crush the voyagers’ frail bark to 
atoms, what a dreary shore they found! 
One reach of rugged rocks well-nigh covered 
with ice and snow; not a sign of verdure or 
human habitation ; for they failed to recog- 
nise as Greenland homesteads the mounds of 
earth rising here and there on the dismal 
landscape. 

But encouragement was not wanting. It 
came in the first sight of the poor natives, 
the hardly human-looking, undergrown, 
bushy-headed, vacant-eyed Esquimaux, whom 
already they loved, whom they had come so 
far to serve in the gospel; and it came in 
the promises they read on that memorable 
day: “To whom He was not spoken of, 
they shall see: and they that have not heard 
shall understand.” ‘ By faith he forsook 
Egypt; for he endured as seeing Him who 
is invisible.” And when they took posses- 
sion of their first Greenland home, made of 
rough stones and turf which froze in their 
hands as they carried it, they thanked God, 
and wrote to the Church at Herrnhut, “ We 
are very happy; we hope to live always in 
this land. Keep ye the charge of the Lord, 
which we will also do in Greenland, for 
which reason we have called our place New 
Herrnhut.” 
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And now truly were these Moravian 
Brethren called to approve themselves as 
the ministers of God in much patience, in 
afflictions, in necessities, in distresses. Hans 
Egede gladly welcomed them as fellow- 
labourers, and willingly undertook to teach 
them the language of Greenland; but to 
profit by his help they first must learn the 
language of Egede; and these humble arti- 
sans had never seen a grammar. When at 
length they had acquired a little Greenlandic, 
the Esquimaux refused to converse with them, 
and refused them food and lodging even for 
money, when the Brethren followed them in 
their constant wanderings in quest of seals 
and fish. The ideas of these poor creatures 
seemed limited to the supply of their bodily 
wants, and all they knew of religious reve- 
rence was yielded to the lying augekoks, or 
sorcerers, who assumed absolute power over 
disease and death. 

Then broke out a plague, subsequently re- 
cognised as small-pox, in a fearfully virulent 
form, which threatened the destruction of the 
whole people, and which was ascribed by the 
natives, at the instigation of the aforesaid 
augekoks, to the European strangers, though 
some of the sufferers expressed surprise and 
gratitude when carried into the missionaries’ 
dwellings, and tended with loving care. 
Hardly had this trouble subsided when the 
missionaries were themselves attacked with 
severe illness. “One of them, however,” 
they wrote, “could always be up to nurse 
the rest, and to go with the boat of the 
colony to visit the sick savages.” 

At this time they wrote: “We can per- 
ceive no trace of anything good among the 
heathens. ... We find not the _ bodily 
strength requisite to bear up in this land.... 
Even our alacrity to learn the language is 
fallen away; nothing but what grace has 
wrought abides with us; but here we will 
stay till Jesus helps us as helpless ones, 
neither will we be concerned for anything 
but to please Him.” 

In 1735 Egede returned, worn out in body 
and mind, to Copenhagen, and shortly after- 
wards there came out Frederic Boenisch and 
John Beck, who joined hands with Matthew 
Stach in the resolve to be true to this almost 
hopeless work—come life, come death. Then 
followed dark days, in which the devoted little 
band seemed forsaken of all men, for months 
passed by without their receiving any sup- 
plies from home, the Greenlanders refused to 
sell them native produce, and they were 
forced to appease their hunger with shell-fish 
and raw sea-weeds. ‘ But God,” they after- 





wards wrote, “who ordered a raven to feed 
Elijah, disposed a strange Greenlander, called 
Ippegau, to come forty leagues from the 
south to them; and this man was impelled 
to offer them all he could spare from time to 
time.” 

But light was sown for these brave and 
faithful and patient servants of God, who 
themselves had sown with so many tears His 
precious seed. The summer brought them 
not only provisions and friends, the widowed 
mother and the sisters of Matthew Stach, but 
their first Greenland convert. One day, as 
John Beck sat writing in his tent a Green- 
landic translation of the Gospels, there wan- 
dered in some Greenlanders, who, with 
characteristic inquisitiveness, questioned him 
of his employment. He read to them some 
lines of his manuscript, which happened to 
be the story of our Lord’s crucifixion, and 
“the Lord opened the heart of Kajarnak,” 
one of these Esquimaux visitors, who stepped 
up to the table and said earnestly, ‘‘ How was 
that? Tell us that once more ; I, too, would 
be saved.” “ These words,” says Brother Beck, 
“kindled my soul into such an ardour that 1 
gave the Greenlanders an account of our 
Saviour’s whole life and death, and of the 
counsel of God for our salvation, while tears 
ran down my cheeks.” In the meantime the 
rest of the Brethren came home from their 
employments abroad, and began with joy to 
tell the heathen yet more of the way of salva- 
tion. “Some desired that we would teach 
them also to pray ; there was such a stirring 
among them as we had never seen before. 
Kajarnak said he would now go to his tent 
and tell his family, especially his little son, 
these great things.” 

This Kajarnak grew rapidly in spiritual 
life. On Easter Day, 1739, his baptism 
took place, and that of his whole family. 
“The Lord be praised,” write the Brethren, 
“for letting us attain the aim of our faith, 
after having waited five years in a believing 
hope.” He was after a time obliged by the 
enmity of his heathen neighbours to flee to 
a place of safety in the south ; and soon there 
came to New Herrnhut twenty-one boats of 
Southlanders, bringing word that the refugees 
had told them wonderful things respecting 
God, about whom they wished to be better 
informed. After a year’s absence Kajarnak 
returned to the station, having remained 
faithful to his Saviour amidst every tempta- 
tion of his heathen surroundings. He ren- 
dered good service to the Brethren in their 
translation into Greenlandic of the Harmony 
of the Four Gospels, in which work they were 
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also assisted by their first female convert, 
Pussimek, baptized on the zoth of October, 
1739. After a year of most faithful testimony 
for Jesus, both in word and works, Kajarnak 
died rejoicing in hope of eternal life. Mean- 
while several Esquimaux families had joined 
themselves to the missionaries, chiefly at- 
tracted by the influence and the evident 
happiness of these first converts. At this 
time the Brethren, travelling to scattered 
settlements of the natives, found a readiness 
to hear God’s truth, and wrote: ‘“ We see 
visibly that the Lord is arisen to build up 
His Zion in Greenland also, which has so 
long lain waste.” The people were now 
regularly instructed in the Word of God, a 
morning and evening hour being daily de- 
voted to catechizing and prayer. Several 
Esquimaux were placed, as candidates for 
baptism, under special teaching. A reading 
school, under the care of Anna Stach, Mat- 
thew’s sister, was opened for the children ; 
to which was soon added a singing school, 
which proved a great benefit and pleasure to 
both adults and children. They all readily 
learned hymns by heart, and in this way 
were taught many a gospel truth. Frederic 
Boenisch played well on the flute, and this 
accompaniment to their singing delighted the 
Greenlanders, who have a great taste for music 
and soft melodious voices. 

Among the hopeful signs of new life was 
the desire these poor people began to show 
to render some return to those who with such 
patient love had ministered to them spiritual 
things. ‘“ Hast thou no thought about giving 
our teachers something? They do so much 
for us. Make each of them a pair of shoes,” 
said a baptized Greenlander to his wife. 

In 1747 the first church in Greenland was 
built, the framework and boards having been 
sent from Europe. The congregation numbered 
from the first three hundred persons. Store- 
houses were also built, where the missionaries 
and converts could store dried reindeer flesh 
and fish for winter use ; and now by such 
arrangements, and by careful regulation of 
supplies, it was found that not only could 
three hundred persons be maintained at New 
Herrnhut, but that the congregation could 
assist poorer neighbours in times of scarcity. 
Of spiritual progress again the Brethren 
write: “The Lord hath done more for us 
than we knew how to pray for. A stream of 
life is poured upon the people. They are so 
sensibly affected at speaking or singing of the 
sufferings of Jesus that tears of love and joy 
roll down their cheeks. If they chance to be 
from four to six leagues off, almost all come 





to our meetings on Sunday. When the joy- 
ful message is carried to one of them that he 
is to be baptized, he has scarcely patience to 
wait the happy hour. It is discernible in 
their countenances that inwardly a greater 
change must have been wrought than can be 
conceived by us.” 

And now, by the urgent invitation of 
Greenlanders from the south, a second mis- 
sion station was formed. The leader in this 
undertaking was Matthew Stach. This vete- 
ran missionary, who had lately retired to spend 
his last years among his own people in Ger- 
many, set sail at once for Greenland on hear- 
ing of this new opening for the spread of the 
gospel there. On the rgth of July, 1758, just a 
quarter of a century after his first landing on 
these shores, he fixed on a spot called Akona- 
mik for the newmission settlement. Here they 
found abundance of fresh water and a secure 
harbour; and although no sunlight ever 
penetrates to this station across the high 
mountain which rises behind it, they called 
it Lichtenfels, or Light of the Rock, for their 
text that day was the glorious promise to the 
Gentile Church, “ Arise, shine, for thy light is 
come.” To build a dwelling-house the mis- 
sionaries were obliged to roll stones to the 
spot from some distance, carry the earth in 
bags, and fetch the sods by water from 
another place. For the roof a most timely 
supply of timber was brought down by 
the flood tide, and they received it as a 
gift from Heaven. Four families of Green- 
landers, thirty-two persons in all, composed 
the little colony. They suffered much from 
scarcity of food the first few years, frequently 
having nothing to eat but a few cranberries 
and some small meagre fishes. But no com- 
plaints were heard, and when one of the 
community caught a seal, all received a 
share. At the end of two years nine families 
were added to the Lichtenfels flock, and 
when in due time a dwelling-house and 
church and store-house were sent from 
Europe, Matthew Stach preached a dedica- 
tion sermon on the words, “‘ Arise, shine, for 
thy light is come,” and gave thanks, saying, 
“These poor people were, no longer than 
two years ago, savage heathens, and now 
they sing to the Lamb that was slain in so 
sweet a manner that it penetrates my very 
heart.” As much progress was made at 
Lichtenfels in four years as in fourteen years 
at New Herrnhut. The missionary, Grillich, 
writes some years later of his work at this 
station: “ The Spirit of God is leading them 
gradually into all truth. How happy is such 
a life spent amid a flock gathered from 
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amongst the heathen! I landed in Green- 
land thirty-seven years ago, and gladly would 
I stay another thirty-seven years to share the 
mercy and grace now enjoyed among us.” 

A striking feature of these Arctic missions 
has been the preservation of the lives and 
health of the missionaries engaged in them. 
Frederic Boenisch was called home in the 
twenty-ninth year of his ministry on these in- 
clement shores. Matthew Stach was spared 
till 1771, by which time he had planted a 
third station, called Lichtenan. John Soe- 
rensen returned to Germany in his eightieth 
year, after forty-nine years spent in Green- 
land. Later we find the venerable John 
Beck celebrating at Lichtenfels with humble 
thankfulness the jubilee of his labours there. 

And now for a moment we will turn to a 
sketch of the Greenland mission stations as 
they appeared to some English travellers 
who, in 1864, were moved by Christian 
love to visit their brethren in these far-off 
regions. 

Landing at New Herrnhut on June rst, 
they found the whole land still in wintry 
garb. ‘The wooden church and mis- 
sionary dwellings stand in the midst of the 
winter houses of the Esquimaux, round heaps 
of earth, from some of which rises a long 
stove-pipe.” Around the mission buildings 
is a large garden where turnips, cabbages, 
‘lettuces were just appearing above the 
ground. They found the Moravian Bre- 
thren simple, loving, holy, devoted men, 
with whom, by means of an interpreter who 
had accompanied them from. England for 
this purpose, they held delightful spiritual 
intercourse. At every station they found 
native helpers able not only to teach the 
children, but to minister to the congregation. 
Excellent addresses given by these to the 
Esquimaux were conveyed to the English- 
men through their own interpreter, a Ger- 
man, to whom first it was translated from 
Greenlandic by one of the mission band ; in 
which rather complicated way the English- 
men’s friendly greetings and Christian exhor- 
tations were passed on to the natives, who 
everywhere received them with affectionate 
gratitude, and everywhere welcomed them 
with their sweet hymn-singing accompanied 
by trombones. ‘They describe the chapel- 
keeper’s hut, the entrance to which was by a 
tunnel four feet high, and along which the 
Englishmen with their two interpreters con- 
trived to crawl by dint of taking off coats 
and hats, and going on hands and knees. 
The windows were of oiled paper, and the 
place little fitted, to European eyes or noses, 





for human habitation. Yet here dwelt a man 
and wife and several children, and a little 
sickly orphan adopted into the family. 
These were people who came regularly to 
chapel, the children to the school. “We 
went,” writes one of the English visitors, 
“into the school at New Herrnhut and 
found about twenty children there, from four 
to sixteen years old. They read fluently 
their impossible looking compound words, 
such as: ‘Kasuerfigssakangitdliunarnarysok.’ 
Fancy a row of the poorest-looking children, 
with bright happy faces and sharp black eyes, 
reading a page or more of such words as 
these, almost without mistake, repeating to- 
gether the Lord’s Prayer and the Ten Com- 
mandments, and singing hymns very beauti- 
fully ; and you may have some idea of the 
toils and successes of the worthy people who 
count it their privilege to spend their lives 
among the Greenlanders.” 

In every station visited by these travellers 
they found numerous and devout congrega- 
tions; indeed, there are few Greenlanders 
now throughout the land who have not 
been brought more or less under Christian 
influence. Most interesting were the gather- 
ings of the strangers with Esquimaux com- 
municants around the table of the Lord. At 
Lichtenan one hundred and seventy partook 
together of the holy ordinance. 

A touching scene never to be forgotten was 
the funeral of a Greenlander, a highly es- 
teemed brother-helper. The body, wrapped 
in sealskins, was brought on a bier to the 
courtyard in front of the mission-house. The 
Herrnhut congregation assembled in the 
chapel. A hymn was verysweetly sung, a short 
address—simple, suitable, pathetic—given by 
Brother Herbrich. Then the company went 
forth into a beautiful summer evening, the 
blue bay with its floating ice before them, 
the rocky hills around. Another hymn was 
sung, and then the funeral procession, six 
Greenlanders bearing the bier, wound up a 
hillside to the burying-ground, and laid the 
body of their departed brother in a moss- 
lined tomb of stones; another hymn, a few 
passages from the Moravians’ beautiful 
Litany, and the simple service was over. 
Here, in the Herrnhut burying-ground, were 
the graves of Frederic Boenisch, F. Ballen- 
horst, and other Moravian missionaries, 
marked by tombstones such as are used in 
Europe, and standing in the midst of the 
nameless resting-places of the native dead. 

Our thoughts go back to the old Moravian 
burying-ground of the Hutberg, where, one 
hundred and fifty years before, the humble 
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carpenter and his friend, labouring among 
the graves, had first felt themselves con- 
strained to carry to Greenlanders lying in 
the shadow of death the tidings of Jesus and 
the Resurrection ; and our thoughts go for- 
ward to the day when these men, so stead- 
fast, immovable, abounding in the work of 


the Lord, shall rise to the life immortal with 
many a Greenlander, who, since the days of 
Matthew Stach and Frederic Boenisch, have 
fallen asleep in Jesus, and shall know even 
better than they knew when they lay down 
to rest within those rocky graves, that their 
labour has not been in vain in the Lord. 








A PLAIN MAN’S PHILOSOPHY. 


“ A GLOOMY world,” says neighbour Black, 
“Where clouds of dreary dun, 
In masses rolled, the sky enfold, 
And blot the noonday sun!” 
“ Ay, so it is,” says neighbour White, 
“ But haply you and I 
Might shed a ray to cheer the way— 
Come, neighbour, let us try.” 


“ A vale of tears,” says neighbour Black, 
“ A vale of weary breath, 

Of soul-wrung sighs and hopeless eyes, 
From birth to early death !” 


| “ Ay, so it is,” says neighbour White, 
** But haply you and I, 

Just there and here, might dry a tear— 
Come, neighbour, let us try.” 


“ A wilderness,” says neighbour Black, 
“A desert waste and wide, 

Where rank weeds choke, and ravens croak, 
And noisome reptiles hide !” 

“ Ay, So it is,” says neighbour White, 
“ But haply you and I 

Might clear the ground our homes around— 





Come, neighbour, let us try.” 
FREDERICK LANGBRIDGE. 





BIBLE CLASS LECTURE. 


STEPHEN.— FIRST PART. 
By W. C. PROCTER. 


I AM going to tell you the story of Stephen, 

the first Christian martyr. I have no- 
ticed that people do not very often talk to 
the young about Stephen ; perhaps because 
there are some things in his story that grown- 
up persons, even though very wise and 
learned, do not understand. But Stephen 
was so very noble and bright and brave that 
I like very much to talk about him. And I 
am quite sure that if you could only feel a 
very little of what he felt, if you could under- 
stand a little of what he wanted to do, and 
see how gloriously he fell in trying to do it, 
you would be nearer to the spirit of Stephen’s 
master, Christ; and that is the great thing 
for us all. 

Think that you see before you the city of 
Jerusalem. You can easily do so, because 
you have seen many pictures of it, and I 
dare say models of it as well. “ Jerusalem 
was a city set on a hill,” as the Psalmist 


a fortress. But the hill on which the city 
stood was nearly cut in two by a valley that 
ran right into its heart, and divided it into 
two summits, a lower and a higher. The 
lower summit was Mount Zion, on which the 
Temple stood, and behind the Temple, the 
Roman castle of Antonia, where the governor 
and his soldiers lived. The higher summit 
was Mount Moriah, on which stood the 
greater part of the town, with its houses, 
streets, markets, and its many synagogues. 
First, however, you must think of the 
Temple. You can have no idea how proud 
the Jews were of this. They were more than 
proud of it. They almost worshipped it in- 
stead of God. Some children who live in a 
cathedral town know what a deal is thought 
of the grand old church; but after all there 
are many cathedrals in the country, and there 
is a good deal of dispute as to which is the 





finest. Now the Jews had only one Temple. 


says; and all but one side, the north, was | And it was not only the dwellers in Jeru- 
surrounded by deep valleys like the ditch of | salem who thought much of it; but every 
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one in Palestine was expected to come up 
once a year to worship there. And those 
who lived far off across the sea used to send 
rich presents to it. The tribute paid for the 
support of the Temple was enormously large. 
The priests, therefore, were very rich. And 
you know there is always a danger that men 
should think more of what makes them rich, 
than of what makes them good. Now, the 
Temple could not make these priests good. 
Only the God that they professed to worship 
in it could make them good. But the Temple 
could make them rich; and so they thought 
more of the Temple than they did of God. 

I was speaking just now of cathedral towns. 
In most of such towns, if you take a view of 
them from a neighbouring hill, it looks as if 
the town was built for the cathedral, rather 
than the cathedral for the town. The towers 
of the great church are so high, its roofs so 
vast, and its walls so massive, that there 
seems little space in the town for anything 
else ; and the houses appear to be crowded 
and squeezed together to make room for it. 
So, when travellers approached Jerusalem, 
the Temple must have looked like a magni- 
ficent palace, and the rest of the town like 
the huts in which the servants of the palace 
were huddled together. No doubt there 
were a few other handsome buildings in 
Jerusalem, but they were all nothing to the 


Temple. The body of the Temple itself, 
indeed, where were the “ Holy Place” and 
“the Holy of Holies,” was only small. But 


then it was surrounded by broad, handsome 
courts, going up like steps, each one higher 
than the other, and at the top of all, the 
Temple shrine glittered white and golden in 
the sun, like the summit of a broad pyramid. 

As to the other buildings of any note, a 
very great number of them were synagogues. 
These, as you know, were more like modern 
churches. They were not for the offering of 
sacrifice, like the Temple, but for praise, and 
prayer, and preaching. They were not 
thought nearly so sacred as the Temple. It 
seems strange to us now that people should 
have thought so much more of sacrificing 
bulls and goats, than they did of praise and 
prayer, or even of judgment, mercy, and 
truth. Their own prophets, hundreds of 
years before, had told them that this was very 
wrong. But there were two reasons why 
they did not attend to the prophets. First, 
it is always much easier to do outward acts, 
like offering a bull or a goat, than it is to 
make our inward feelings right; and, next, 
there were not nearly so many people who 
made money by the synagogues as there 








were who made money by the Temple. Cer- 
tainly, we must remember that in the days 
of the Old Testament the Temple had been 
a great blessing to the Jews. It had kept 
before them the need of sacrifice for sin, and 
by bringing the people together it had main- 
tained the unity of their faith. But those 
days were gone by; a better day had come; 
and the Jews did not understand it, because 
they worshipped the Temple instead of God. 

We were speaking of the synagogues just 
now. The word means, as I suppose you 
know, places of meeting, because the people 
gathered together in them for praise and 
prayer. How many of these synagogues 
there were in Jerusalem I scarcely like to 
say, because it seems almost beyond belief. 
It is said that there were four hundred and 
sixty. Whether that is true or not I really 
cannot tell, though I think it very likely. 
You see it was not like the case of our 
country, where not more than one person in 
ten goes regularly to church. But amongst 
the Jews a// the men and boys over twelve 
years went to their synagogue as regularly as 
they went to their work. For various reasons 
the women and girls did not go always. But 
there would probably be enough people to 
fill the synagogues very fairly, especially as 
these were not very large buildings. In 
every main street of Jerusalem, then, there 
must have been, at least, two or three syna- 
gogues, and in some of them a good many 
more. 

There is one other thing about these syna- 
gogues that we should understand before we 
go any further. Before the time of which we 
are speaking a great many Jews had left their 
own country and had settled in foreign lands, 
where most of them were very successful in 
business, There were large numbers of them 
in Alexandria, the great seaport of Egypt. 
There were many in Cyrene, a Greek colony 
in North Africa. There were thousands in 
Rome; and, indeed, there was hardly any 
part of the Roman Empire without them. 
All these foreign Jews were called by their 
own countrymen Grecians,* or Hellenists, 
because they generally spoke in Greek, and 
used the Greek translation of the Old Testa- 
ment called the Septuagint. But they never 
forgot the Holy Land, from which their 
fathers had gone forth; and all who could 
afford visited Jerusalem when they could, 
and, if possible, spent their last days there. 
These Grecians naturally liked to have their 
own synagogues in the sacred city, where 





* Compare the Turkish use of the word “ Frank,’’ or 
French, to describe all the people of Western Europe. 
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they could have preachers whom they could | 
more .easily understand than the Hebrew- 
speaking Jewish rabbis. If you go about 
the streets of London, you find churches 
built for foreign Christians from different 
nations. There is a French church here, and 
a Dutch church there, and a German church 
in another place. So in the streets of Jeru- 
salem might be seen synagogues for foreign 
Jews from different countries. There was a 
synagogue of the Alexandrians, and another 
for the Cyrenians, and others for Jews from 
Cilicia, and various parts of Asia. One 
which ought to be specially mentioned was 
the synagogue of Libertines. This name 
means “sons of freed-men,” that is men 
whose fathers had been slaves, but had gained 
their freedom. It is believed that all of 
these were Italian Jews, whose fathers had 
once been slaves owned by Romans. 

I am afraid that the attendants at these 
different synagogues were sometimes jealous 
of each other, and disposed to quarrel. And 
especially the Jews who had never left the 
Holy Land, “the Hebrews,” as they were 
specially called, complained of the foreign 
speech and foreign manners of the Hellenists 
who used the Greek Bible. Yet they had 
very little to quarrel about ; for they all be- 
lieved in Moses, the man of God, and they 
all thought the Temple the most sacred 
building in the world; and they all trusted 
that the blood of beasts sacrificed on the 
altar of the Temple would take away their 
sin. 

There was another point in which they 
agreed very strongly. They all hated and 
despised a new sect that had risen up in 
those times, the name of which I can hardly 
tell you; for, indeed, as yet it was considered 
too contemptible to have any name at all. 
It was, however, sometimes spoken of as the 
sect of the Nazarenes. What they were you 
know, and how great and glorious that sect 
afterwards became. But I don’t want you 
to think just yet of what it afterwards be- 
came. Let me talk about it as though I were 
speaking to some one who had never heard 
of it before. This sect then, sometimes 
called the Nazarenes, had no synagogue of 
their own. They worshipped on the Sabbath 
in the ordinary synagogues. But on the first 
day of the week—that is on Sunday, as we 
now call it—they met in each other’s houses, 
or in a large upper room, that served as a 
common meeting place for all, to sing and 
pray together. What chiefly. distinguished 
them from other Jews was the boundless 
love and admiration they all felt for Jesus of 


then. 





Nazareth, who had been put to death so 
cruelly and unjustly a very few years before. 
You know so much of this holy name that 
you cannot conceive how it was thought of 
It does seem strange to us, and 
shameful, but it is true as it is sad, that nearly 
all the people of Jerusalem looked upon 
Jesus as a deceiver. But the Nazarenes re- 
membered Him as a heavenly vision of truth, 
and goodness, and love. They had learned 
from Him to know God as their Father, and to 
love all mankind as their brethren. His words 
abgut God, and the shining of God’s glory 
in is face, had drawn many of them away 
from the trades they had followed in Galilee 
that they might learn from Him the secret of 
His purity and His blessedness. And though 
they had not jlearned the lesson perfectly, 
they had yet learned enough to master all 
revengeful feelings, and to desire only to do 
good even to the cruel men who had slain 
their Master. When ignorant and foolish 
people taunted them with their Master’s 
death, they said that He needed not to die 
at all, only that in His great love He longed 
to save the people from their sins. And then 
they added with triumph that death had not 
conquered Him ; He was alive and not dead ; 
He had risen out of the grave, and had ap- | 
peared to many of His followers; and some 

time He would come again to set up a glori- 

ous kingdom. 

To most of the Jews such language sounded | 
like madness. But in other respects the | 
followers of Jesus behaved very much like | 
other Israelites. They attended the syna- | 
gogues, as I have said. They also went up’! 
to the Temple to pray; but they did not | 
offer sacrifices. They said that Jesus was 
their sacrifice, and they wanted no other. | 
Only they met together on the first day of 
the week, separately from the Jews. And | 
when questioned about this custom, they said | 
they did so because on that day Jesus had | 
risen from the dead. But up to this time 
they had no notion of any great change to be | 
made in the Jewish religion. They did not | 
understand yet that the word of Jesus was to | 
be carried all through the world; they thought | 
that Jerusalem must still be the capital of | 
God’s kingdom on earth. And it was not | 
until many years after that they understood | 
how the city of God needs no temple, because | 
“the Lord God Almighty and the Lamb are | 
the temple of it.” Stephen was one of the | 
first of the followers of Jesus to see clearly | 
what the word of the Master meant concern- | 
ing these things, and therefore it is that I | 


want you to understand his story. | 
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THE ABIDING FRIEND. 


“Lo, I am with you always.” 


TILL year by year our friends depart 
To distant worlds or distant lands, 
Leaving us with an aching heart, 
Or hands that long to touch their hands ; 
For Time and Space hold all things fast 
And Death is with us to the last. 


New love may blossom in our path, 
Like many a daisy, blushing deep 
For the hid treasure that it hath— 
With eyes that fain would feign to sleep: 
But new love still the old endears 
That grew for us in vanished years. 


New friends about our way we meet, 
New voices call our presence blest ; 

But never more down the dull street 
Will come the face we love the best. 

I do not weep—I only say, 

Life’s morning time has gone away. 


Even while I say it, lo! there stands 
One Friend beside me, who will stay. 

He takes my hand in His strong hands, 
Saying, “I will not go away.” 

And He has loved me all my life, 

Through every joy, and care, and strife. 


His face I have not looked on yet, 
For I am mortal, He divine ; 
But still I know, nor can forget, 
That He has given His life for mine. 
All distant friends through Him are near, 
All dearest ones, through Him more dear. 
A, MATHESON, 
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THE PROTESTANT CHURCHES OF ROME. 


By THE AUTHOR oF ‘* WALKS IN ALGIERS.” 


At a time when no less a person than the 
Roman Pontiff himself is calling public 
attention to the inroads which Protestant 
teaching, has made in “his” city, it will 
surely not be uninteresting to consider what 
the progress of evangelical truth in Rome 
has been during thé last nine years of free- 
dom from Papal rule, and what is the state 
of affairs which is so arousing the indignation 
of Leo XIII. 

First, we must recall the position of Ita- 
lian, or éven of foreign Protestants in Italy, 
under the old régime. For the latter, we 
have but to look at the melancholy little 
group of alien places of worship—English, 
Scotch, and American—thrust out beyond 
the gates like the slaughter-houses and 
other abominations with which the holy city 
might not be polluted, to perceive that no 
great liberality was shown by the paternal 
government to the holders of strange doc- 
trines, even when the holders were them- 
selves but strangers and sojourners in the 
land. 

Even so, the existence of Protestant places 
of worship was a concession, obtained not 
without struggle. And while the appearance 
of the buildings was forced to be as un- 
church-like as possible, so as not to attract 
public attention to them, their frequenters 
were not at all times safe from molestation. 

Meanwhile the native Protestant may be 
said to have had no recognised existence 
whatever. He was simply ignored. If he 
could not be altogether stamped out it was 
from no want of will or energy in the 
stamper, but rather might be considered a 
result of that inherent human perverseness 
which has, in all ages of the world’s history, 
made martyrs’ blood seed, from which martyrs 
have sprung, and persecution but a synonym 
for propagation. 

Even the Church of Rome seemed at last 
to wake up to a certain perception of this 
fact, and during the present century at least 
has not ventured on any very furious assaults 
on the persons of those who happened to 
differ from her; although there are still 
men in Rome—not old ones—who have seen 
the inside of the Inquisition’s prisons, and, as 
we were reminded a year or two back, at a 
meeting of the Italian Bible Society, held in 
Rome—there is, unfortunately, not a copy 
remaining of the original Italian translation 





of the Bible (of 1848), the whole edition 
having, before it was fairly in circulation, 
been seized and burnt by the agents of the 
Holy Office. 

It is not many years ago when a Bible was 
in all ways a perilous possession in the Italian 
peninsula, For, not only was its owner liable 
to pains and penalties from the spiritual 
authorities, he was also held accountable for 
it to the State. 

It seems almost incredible to us now, but 
it is a fact, that among the offences which 
thirty years or so ago went to make up the 
crime of high treason in Italy—not in Rome 
only, but in Naples, in Tuscany, and other 
States—the possession of a Bible was one. 
It was in the list of revolutionary and for- 
bidden books, and for a man to own it, was 
to subject him to prison, the galleys, and even 
to death, 

Now, Bible depéts are established in every 
Italian city; itinerant dealers circulate the 
Sacred Book freely through every village— 
one displays his precious little stock-in-trade 
in the very square in Florence which saw the 
martyrdom of Savonarola; and in Rome 
itself, in a conspicuous shop in the Corso, a 
whole window is filled with copies of the 
Italian version of the Scriptures, spread 
open, one at this page and one at another, 
to be read by those who run. 

Here the whole of the New Testament 
may be purchased for something under three- 
pence, and the separate Gospels for a penny 
each, 

It is not surprising that such a state of 
things should be annoying to the Ultramon- 
tane or priestly party, whose policy has 
always been to keep the people inignorance. 

In point of fact, however, and in spite of 
the demonstration which the Pope’s late call 
to arms has evoked, the priestly party is but 
a small minority in the city of Rome. 

Rome, in spite of its teachings—may we 
not say in consequence of its teaching ?—and 
traditions, is not a religious place. 

France may have her miracles at Lourdes, 
Naples may tolerate her marvel-working 
relics. Nothing of the kind is possible in 
the mocking city of Pasquino. Nowhere are 
the churches so empty ; which to be sure is 
not wonderful, seeing that there are three 
hundred and sixty-five of them, with space 
to accommodate ten times the ordinary popu- 
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lation of the city; but further indications 
are not wanting. 

Among other things, nowhere are the | 
priests treated with less deference than in| 
Rome. In Naples or in Venice the people | 
uncover to them as they pass. In Rome | 
they have to encounter the common jostle of | 
the Roman pavement, with but a very scant | 
measure of courtesy shown to them. No- | 
where in Italy are they less popular. | 

In other cities political freedom has natur- | 
ally involved religious freedom, but the two | 
are not so indissolubly one and the same 
thing, as they are in Rome. The rest of Italy 
writhed, indeed, under the rule of her tyrants, | 
but those tyrants were not, as in Rome, her 
spiritual rulers; hence the reaction has not 
been so great elsewhere. | 

Nowhere else in Italy have the people so 
thoroughly acquiesced in, and approved of, | 
the bold stroke of the Italian Parliament | 
which has rid the country of the disreputable | 
hordes of begging friars which formerly in- 
fested the city. 

A bold, an almost revolutionary stroke | 
was it, this suppression of the conventual 
orders ; and no greater blow, it would seem, 
could well have been struck at the Roman | 
Catholic Church in Italy, than this act of | 
the Government—this public protest on the 
part of the whole nation against one of the | 
most cherished institutions of the Papacy. It | 
is something, surely, for a Roman Catholic | 
people, by the voice of its Parliament, 
openly to proclaim that these monks, friars, 
and nuns, whom they have for long genera- | 
tions been taught to revere as the highest 
development of the Christian ideal, are not 
worthy of that reverence; that, for the most 
part, except in the few cases where they con- 
cern themselves with works of active benevo- 
lence, they are lazy and good-for-nothing 
drones in the social hive, fit only to be 
swept away ! 

Yet this is what has been done, and the 
voice of Rome, the one-time city of mo- 
nasteries, has, in the main, approved the 
verdict. 

And while all this has been accomplished 
by the Roman Catholic population of Italy, 
the Protestant fraction has not been idle. 

It has been a great deal too busy and too | 
energetic to suit the mind of his Holiness 
Leo XIII. 

We have said that there are three hundred 
and sixty-five churches in Rome, one for 
every day in the year; and pilgrims and art- 
lovers have been known pious or energetic 
enough to visit in turn the whole collection. 





But there are yet seven churches to which 
no pilgrimages are made, and which offer no 
kind of attraction to the art-lover or to the 
antiquarian. They are new, and for the 
most part simple to bareness ; they have 
| neither architecture, nor sculpture, nor mo- 
saics, nor paintings, to recommend them ; 
and yet to the thoughtful English visitor to 
Rome, they will seem to possess an interest 
greater than that of any of the gilded basi- 
licas to which his guide-book directs him. 

They are the churches of the once-pro- 
scribed Italian Protestants. 

They have all, of course, sprung into exist- 
ence since the Italian occupation of Rome, 
for up to that time, as we have said, no 
assembly of heretics was permitted within 
the sacred city. Now their little light is per- 
mitted to shine with what radiance it may, 
undisturbed at least by the Government, and 
| their influence, it is believed, is gradually, if 
slowly, extending. 

To each church schools are attached, in 
_ which the children, in addition to, or rather 
as a foundation of, their education, are taught 
to read and understand the Scriptures, and 
| are required each to possess a Bible in the 
Italian language for the purpose of study and 
reference. It is these schools which are 
more than anything else a thorn in the pon- 
tifical side. 

For the scholars are by no means all, or 
| necessarily, the children of Protestant parents, 
and a considerable number of Roman 
Catholic parents of liberal views prefer, it 
seems, to send their children to the evan- 
gelical schools for the sake of the instruction 


| received there, which is, it is almost needless 


to say, of a far higher standard than that 
obtainable in the schools which are under 
priestly guidance. And it is certain that 
numerous cases of conversion, not only of 
children but of whole families, ‘have resulted 
from this circumstance. 

In a report of the schools attached to the 
Free Christian Church of Italy, special men- 
tion is made of this matter. 

“Each teacher,” says the report, “ begins 
the day by Bible expository teaching, hymn, 
and prayer. In the afternoon, again, the 
whole school unites in prayer and praise 
before separating. Tie closing service is 
frequently attended by parents or friends, 


| who come to conduct the children home. . 


Whole families are now attending the Free 
Italian Church who have been brought there 
by their growing interest in the new and 
better way in which they behold their chil- 
dren being led.” 
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The seven churches of Rome represent, | of any instrument, and swelled into a wild | 


unfortunately, so many different branches or 
sects—the differences between them being, 
it would seem, the result rather of untoward 
circumstances than of wilful divergence. They 
were brought up apart. Nourished in secret, 
and under the sternest repression, each little 
community of the Reformed naturally adopted 
its own form of worship. 

The matter is one which is now beginning 
to be felt as a subject of regret and much 
anxious thought by those who desire for Italy 
a National Evangelical Church. 

But the differences are but slight, the bond 
of union strong ; and though, doubtless, some 
difficulties of pride and prejudice have to be 
overcome, it is surely not Utopian to believe 
unity not far off, where all take their stand 
on the same gospel, and look for guidance 
only to its precepts. 

The oldest, most influential, and, from its 
associations, the most interesting of the Italian 
Protestant Churches is the Waldensian—a 


and solemn melody, every note of which was 


| evidently as familiar to the assembly as the 


words which accompanied them, the effect 
was simply thrilling. 

Before visiting Rome we had heard much 
of the grandeur and beauty of the Roman 
ceremonial, much of the magnificent music 
with which these ceremonials are accom- 
panied. In actual fact, nothing is more dis- 
appointing as a. spectacle than the Roman 
mass as performed at Rome. There is such 
a terrible air of unreality about it, such a 
verging towards the ridiculous, such a failure 
of “effect,” as to surprise any one who has 


| been led to expect an imposing and beautiful 


ceremony. ‘The absence of reverence in all 


| who take part in the religious rite, from the 


community which, by its patient endurance | 
| Roman mass, taken as a spectacle, can offer 


and missionary enterprise under untold diffi- 


culties, has earned for itself the veneration of | 


Protestant Europe. Through centuries of 


oppression and persecution, with all the tem- | 


poral and spiritual power of Rome against it, 
proscribed and often hunted down with fire 


and sword, the Waldensian Church has not | 


only existed, but, strange to say, has thriven 
and extended its ramifications on this side 
and that. Its agents have, at the risk and 
often at the cost of their lives, carried the 
gospel from one end of Italy to. the other. 
Beaten but never conquered, crushed but 
never killed, the Waldensian Church has 
carried on from age to age its heroic warfare 
with bigotry and superstition, to find itself at 
last, if not triumphant, at least free. 

Not very long ago we had the pleasure of 
attending a service of this Church in Rome. 


The little meeting-house was filled from end | 


acolytes who squabble over the lighting of 
the candles, to the priests, who spit about at 
the very altar, is revolting and conspicuous. 
For those who are accustomed to the reverent 
administration of the Holy Sacrament in our 
English churches, it is wonderful how the 


the slightest attraction; while it is certain 
that, musically, our own cathedral services 
are infinitely grander and more solemn than 
anything to be heard in St. Peter’s. For 
myself, having heard and seen all that the 
Roman churches have to offer, most eloquent 
in sound and attractive in sight, I can honestly 
say that no theatrically-rendered mass, how- 
ever beautiful the music—not even the sweet 
mysterious voices of the unseen nuns of the 
Trinitia—was half so pathetic or thrilling as 
the chanting of these Waldensian Psalms, 
which seemed to spring out of the very hearts 
of the singers. 

Remembering, moreover, as we could not 


| but do, how from generation to generation 


to end with a reverent and attentive congre- | 
gation, composed chiefly of the lower classes. | 


The service was severely simple, the sermon 
forcible and eloquent. But the most inte- 
resting portion of the whole was undoubtedly 
the singing of the hymns, or rather that 
metrical version of the Psalms, the chanting of 
which has, for centuries past, formed so dis- 
tinguishing a feature of the Waldensian 
worship. It is difficult to imagine anything 


more heart-stirring or touching than the sing- | 2 
ing of these Psalms, joined to the associations | Evangelical Italian Church now without its 
with which they are inseparably connected. | witness, while in Rome, as we have said, 


As the rich Italian voices, which fall so | seven distinct Churches, united in heart if | 


these persecuted brethren of ours had drawn 
their noblest inspiration in the face of danger, 
and their best consolation under trial in the 
singing of these very Psalms, it was impos- 
sible, as we listened, not to feel our hearts 
throb with a sense of thankful joy that the 
day had at last come when, without fear, 
these songs of praise could rise to Heaven, 
even in the very heart of Rome itself. 

Next in importance to the Waldensian is, 
perhaps, the Free Church of Italy, whose 
influence is very extensive in the northern 
part of the kingdom, and whose chief seat is 
in Florence. But in no city of Italy is the 


readily into harmonies, rose, without the aid | differing somewhat as to matters of form, are 
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thriving, progressing, and making their in-/ out the hand of Christian fellowship to them 
fluence felt. with a hearty “God bless you!” All work is 

Englishmen may not sympathize with them | good work which proclaims the glad news of 
fully in all their ideas—we, too, have our) the Gospel, and strives to make manifest 
idiosyncrasies—but, at least, we must hold | Him who was the Light of the World. 





SUNDAY EVENINGS WITH THE CHILDREN. 
By Mrs. GARNETT AND THE Rev. B. WAUGH. 


FIRST EVENING. | but she was frightened that if she became a 
Opesiag Hymn: “*Twas God that made the ocean.” La | follower of the: true God, her god would be 
son: Luke xi. 1—13. Concluding Hymn: “ Lhe sun is sink- | angry with her. Not that she was altogether 
ing fast.” | pleased with her own god, for sometimes she 
wr Jesus was asked one day by His ! knelt down before his image, which was made 
disciples how they were to pray to! of matting and wood, and dressed up with 
God—the great God who made all things— | rags of calico wound round it, and asked him 
they must have been surprised when He told | to send her good luck and prosperity, and 
them to say, “Our Father,” for no one be- | yet sometimes the luck all went against her 
fore then prayed to God as their Father. If} and the bargains turned out bad ones; then 
you went away to heathen countries you | she would go home in a rage and scold the 
would find the people offering gifts to their | image, and sometimes even would take a 
gods and begging them not to hurt them. | bamboo stick and give it a good beating. One 
No one but the Son of God could ever have | day, when she had heard Mr. Roper preach, 
made us understand that God was our Father. | she went home, and she took this image into 
The Bible in another place says, “‘ Like as a | a back room which was empty, and placed it 
father pitieth his children, so the Lord pitieth | in the middle of the floor, and said, ““ Now 
them that fear him.” Now what does your | I’ve brought you here, and I am going away 
father do for you? He works for you to | trading for three months, and I will lock the 
get you food and clothes. And does not God | door, and you will be safe; but this prayer- 
work for you too? The corn would not grow | man says you are not a true god, and cannot 
to make your bread if He did not make the | take care of me, and that his God can, so I 
ground nourish the seed, and then send | will make this bargain with you—if you are 
showers and sunshine to make the wheat | worth anything you can take care of yourself. 
plant grow. Who made the wool on the/| Now, if you are all right when I come back, 
backs of sheep? If He had not thought of | I and my family will always worship you as 
you He might have made them with skins | of old; but if a rat gets to you and eats you 
like horses or cows. And He is always at | I will pray to you no more—for I shall know 
work. He takes no holidays. If He did| what the prayer-man says is true.” So she 
everything would stop growing and living, for | locked the door, and went away with the key 
in “Him we live, and move, and have our|in her pocket. Three months passed and 
being.” There are so many, many ways in| she returned to Ibbadan; her friends and 
| which God is our Father that it would be| children were waiting to welcome her, but 
quite impossible to mention half of them | she pushed through them and went straight 
here. One way He shows His love is that | to the room where she had left her god. She 
He watches over us always, and He wants | looked at it, and ran away with it to Mr. 
us to understand this and to love Him| Roper. She threw the gnawed thing down 
in return, and He wants us to ask Him| before him, and exclaimed, “He could not 
for anything we need, and to believe | take care of himself. Your God has sent a 
He cares so much for us that He will| rat; teach me and my children to be prayer 
give us it. Mr. Roper, the noble African | people!” 
missionary, when he was at Ibbadan used| Remember when you want anything you 
often to talk to a clever heathen woman | have a cuim on God as your Father. He 
who was a merchant there, and try to per- | has bid you not only trust him, but also come 
suade her to give up her false gods and to| to Him when you are in need. If you asked 
believe in Jesus; and he told her that God | your father to help you he might be willing 
was her Father, and knew all that concerned | to help you, but he might not have the power. 
her. The woman listened and half believed, | For instance, if you were hungry and asked 
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for bread most likely he could give you it; 
but supposing you were in pain, and very ill, 
he might stand by your bedside, and the tears 
might roll down his face, and he might wish 
with all his heart to take the pain himself, 
and yet he could really do nothing, he 
would be helpless. But God your Heavenly 
Father is never helpless; we cannot ask 
Him for anything which it is impossible 
for Him to grant. Once a man who had 
cared very little for his Heavenly Father 
for many years, although when he was a 
little boy he had learnt from his mother to 
pray to Him, was out in a little boat on a 
river in America. He had angered some of 
the wild Indians who live and hunt on those 
prairies, and he fled before them for his life. 
He succeeded in reaching the river, and 
dragging his canoe from under the bushes 
where he had left it, pushed off into the 
stream, and rowed away so rapidly, aided by 
a strong current, that he was soon out of 
reach of the arrows the Indians shot at him 
from the bank. But after some hours he saw 
he had only escaped one danger to fall into 
a worse—the banks had narrowed, and the 
river rushed onwards at a fearful pace between 
high cliffs. About one hundred yards ahead, 
on the left-hand side, he saw an opening in 
the wall of rock, and another stream dis- 
charged itself into the river through this open- 
ing with such violence as to cause a whirl- 
pool in the midst of the waters. He saw a 
broken tree which was a short distance before 
him sucked into this dark whirlpool and dis- 
appear. With his utmost power he tried to 
paddle to the shore, but in vain, the current 
was far too strong. He saw he must die, 
and as he felt it to be for the last time glanced 
upwards to the evening sky. The cliffs rose 
like walls on either hand, fringed at the top 
with a few bushes. Overhead one pink cloud 
was slowly travelling across the blue space, 
and the man thought 

“ By the time it reaches the other side of 
this chasm I shall be in eternity.” 

And then, like a flash across his mind, 
came the thought of his Heavenly Father— 
the Father he had so long neglected and for- 
gotten, and even ceased to believe in, and 
he gasped out— 

“OQ God—if there be a God—save me 
now.” 

The next instant his canoe was caught in 
the outer swirl of the whirlpool and thrown 
with violence against the right-hand cliffs— 
with such violence that, like a cork, it was 
tossed off down the stream. Five more 





minutes, and in safety the little boat was 








floating rapidly far away from death and 
danger. And more than that—that man was 
brought back to his long-forgotten Father. 
With his whole soul in his face he cried to 
the person to whom he afterwards told this— 
‘“‘T know there zs a God, and that He hears 
us.” 

Dear children, when you fold your hands 
and begin the Lord’s Prayer by saying, “ Our 
Father!” remember He is listening, that He 
can hear and grant what you ask, and oh! 
do not mock Him by asking for anything 
your heart does not want. 

E. GARNETT. 


SECOND EVENING. 


Opening Hymn: “ Around the throne of God in heaven.” 
Lesson: Rev. xxi. 1—21. Concluding Hymn: “ The sun is 
sinking fast.” 

Do you ever shut your eyes and try to 
fancy you see that beautiful place, heaven ? 
There is a description of part of it in the 
Book of Revelation, for John the beloved 
saw it once, and he tells us how the walls of 
the city shone with many colours. If you seek 
out these colours, you will find that the pre- 
vailing tint is green. Perhaps sometimes 
when the sun has set you have looked across a 
wide landscape to some distant hills, and you 
have seen these hills, which are far away, 
look a lovely purple—all things a long way 
off look blue and purple. Well, the walls 
of this beautiful heavenly city are so high 
that John says the top looks like an amethyst 
—purple. And of all colours green is the 
most restful to our eyes, so we shall not tire 
of seeing the walls. The great gates are of 
pearl. You know how beautiful the inside 
of some oyster shells are, and how mother- 
of-pearl reflects light. And these gates are 
always wide open, and people can come out 
to the sweet land, where the redeemed can 
walk, following the Good Shepherd. And 
that is not all, for in the very middle of the 
broad street of the city flows a sparkling 
river, clear as crystal, and on each side are 
trees, and if you could follow that river up 
to its source you would see it flows from the 
great white throne of God Himself—God, 
our Father who is in heaven. John was the 
only one of all the Apostles—so far as we 
hear—who saw heaven before he died, and itis 
only very pure and holy persons who can shut 
their eyes and dream about it, even though 
we know something of what it is like, since 
John has described it so gloriously. But I 
should like to tell you something of one poor 
man who in a dream saw it very clearly. 
More than two hundred years ago a very bad 
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boy lived at a village called Elstow, near 
Bedford. He was the most wicked lad in 
all the neighbourhood. God his Father 
four times saved him from sudden death, for 
he was twice nearly drowned, once he fell 
into a deep pit, and once might have been 
stung by a poisonous adder, which he took 
up in his hands. God also spoke to him 
through his conscience, but he never would 
listen. After this he became a soldier, and 
was ordered at Leicester to be one of the 
party which was chosen to scale the walls, 
but one of his comrades thrust himself for- 


ward into John Bunyan’s place, and that | 
At length a woman who 
heard him swear ‘said to him, “ That he was | 


man was killed! 


able to spoil all the youth in the whole 
town.” And for the first time he felt ashamed. 
So God his Father roused him, and by His 
Holy Spirit led him on, and after years of 
sorrow, he became a son of God. You know 
if you have been very naughty, and your 
father or mother forgives you, you feel your 
heart grow warm with love to them, and if 
you are a little child you climb on their knees 
and kiss them, and if you are older you say 


in them walked many men with crowns on 
their heads and palms in their hands. ... . 
And after that they shut up the gates, which, 
when I had seen, I wished myself among 
them.” But to be like John Bunyan, fit to 
go there, even children must ask to have 
their sins taken all away, for there is only 
one thing which cannot be found in heaven, 
and that is sin. I know a child to whose 
heart the Holy Spirit of God whispered, and 
one day she was found crying for her sins, 
crying because she felt herself so far away 
| from God, so unfit to go to heaven. And 
what do you think her sins were? She had 
told at different times three untruths, and she 
copied her lesson from another girl’s book 
| instead of doing it herself, and thus had 
| cheated her teacher. Have you, dear child, 
ever done so? Have you ever hated any 
one? or been unkind to your brothers and 
| sisters? or been greedy, deceitful, or unfor- 
| giving? A little girl I knew died almost sud- 
| denly. She was only ill two or three days, 
| but she was not afraid to die. She said, 
“Don’t fret, mother, I’m going to heaven to 
Jesus.” And when her mother told me she 








to yourself, ‘What can I do to please them?” | said, “I don’t know what I shall do without 
Well, John Bunyan felt this strong love for! Polly; she never gave me a saucy word in 
his Father in heaven. So he went about | her life, and she was such a willing child.” 
telling people of this loving Father, and | Are you “a willing child?” You know what 
asking them also to be sons of God, and so | that word “willing” means; there is no need 











become happy for ever. For doing this— 
nothing else—John was caught and thrown 
into prison. ‘This prison was built across a 
bridge, and here in two dungeons more than 
fifty persons were crowded, and for twelve 
long years there he remained. And there 
God showed him a wonderful vision. He saw 
the life of a human soul come out of wicked- 
ness, and go through all its journey right into 
heaven. He saw how Christian and Hopeful 
shivered in the water of the cold river, but still 





they “‘ felt the bottom ;” how the shining hosts | 


met them on the other bank, and led them 
to the pearly gates ; and then he says, “‘ Now 
I saw in my dream that these two men went 
in at the gate; and lo! as they entered they 
were transfigured, and they had raiment put 
on that shone like gold. 
met them with harps and crowns and gave 
them to them—the harps to praise withal, 
and the crowns in token of honour. 
I heard in my dream that all the bells in the 
city rang again for joy, and it was said unto 
them, ‘ Enter ye into the joy of your Lord.’ 


. . » « Now, just as the gates were opened | 


to let in the men, I looked in after them, 
and, behold, the city shone like the sun. 


The streets also were paved with gold, and | 


There was also that | 


Then | 


to explain it to you; if so, you are getting 
ready for your beautiful heavenly home, 
where God your Father is. 

E. GARNETT. 


THIRD. EVENING. 


son: Kev. xxi. I—4, 22—27. Concluding Hymn: “ The sun 
is sinking fast.” 

Many children, and perhaps some of you, 
are afraid of the darkness and do not like to 
lie in bed if the gas or a candle is not lighted 
in the room. Some of you are brave and do 
not mind this, others are timid and so are 
afraid. But those of you, who feel so, need 
do so no longer, if you will think a little 
about one of the beautiful Bible verses which 
I have just read to you— The Lamb is 
the light thereof.” People are afraid, and 
children too, of two very different kinds of 

things—things which they have reason to 
dread, because they have themselves felt or 
they have seen some one else feel pain from 
| them, such as a severe fall, a burn, or a cruel 
blow, or an unkind word. The other dread 
is of things which we do ot know anything 
about, and therefore we think they are much 
more dreadful than is really the case. This 


} 
| 
| 
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| Opening Hymn: “ Lord, a little band and lowly.” Les- 
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is why some of you dread darkness. The 
darkness has never done you any harm, it 
has not and it cannot hurt you—you are only 
afraid of it because you know nothing about 
it. You have been told that the world turns 
round once in twenty-four hours, so each 
part of it gets its own share of sunshine ; 
when we are having daylight, the other side is 
having night ; because, of course, that side is 
away from the sun. And what a dreadful thing 
it would be if we had no night! we should 
get too tired, and so would the flowers, and 
everything in nature; and plants, animals, 
and children, all need sleep. So the nice 
cool darkness comes, and we, all tired out, 
give over working and go to sleep, and while 
we are asleep God watches over us and makes 
us strong again. As it.were He mends us 
then. You will wake in the morning, and 
remember now, will you not, that Jesus, who 
is called the Lamb of God because He is so 
gentle and so good, has been watching over 
you all through the long night, and you will 
say to yourself, “the Lamb is the light there- 
of.” Some persons are always in darkness— 
the blind, and yet you generally see a sweet 
smile on their lips. Why is this? Because 
God gives them quick smell and touch, and 
a love for music, and many other pleasant 
things, and Christ pities them and gives them 
cheerful spirits—so even to the blind “ the 
Lamb is the light thereof;” and many of 
them are happy ‘co, thinking of that beautiful 
land where there will be no darkness of any 
kind, for no one will be tired or blind, and 
where—walking through the golden streets 
and following the Good Shepherd by the 
living waters under the waving trees—they 
too will see that light brighter than the 
sunshine which they can only feel here as it 
warms their faces. A poor blind woman 
used to wander many years ago about the 
London streets and sing— 
“ The loss of sight is much, 
The loss of life is more, 
The loss of Christ is such a loss 
As nothing can restore.” 

Ah! it is worse than the darkest night 
when we lose the Holy Spirit of God out of 
our hearts. That is less like sleep than like 
death, which is a sleep out of which no one 
wakes. And yetasI write this I think of an 
old church where the Fairfaxes, whom you 
read about in your English History, are 
buried. There is one strange monument; there 
is cut on a tablet a burning torch, and round 
the torch is written a Latin verse, which is 
a play upon the name of Fairfax, but this is 
the translation, “The Lord shall light my 





candle. The Lord my God shall make my 
darkness to be light.” That old soldier knew 
well, you see, that death, his darkness, would 
not last for ever ; foras the Lord had made 
his dark heart bright, so the same Lord would 
one day raise his sleeping body and make it 
bright too ; he knew that both for body and 
soul “the Lamb is the light thereof.” A 
little girl in a workhouse learnt this too ; it is 
not more than a month ago since she went 
from the workhouse to live in a palace—the 
palace of the King of kings. She had no 
father or mother, but the mistress of the work- 
house was very kind to her. The poor little 
girl lay there in the whitewashed room, and 
in the long nights was many an hour awake, 
but she was not frightened, for the Lord Jesus 
Christ she knew was the Lamb of God for her, 
and He was light to her. She bore the 
shaking cough and the dreadful weakness 
patiently for His sake. One day she was 
very weary indeed. The kind mistress came in 
with a nice cup of tea with cream in it, and 
sat down by the narrow bed. She thought 
the little girl’s hair, which was twisted up, 
made her uncomfortable, and unloosed it, but 
that did not make her easy, so she gently said 
that beautiful hymn, “Safe in the arms of 
Jesus,” and the child grew still and listened. 
When it came to the last verse, in a faint little 
voice she finished it, saying— 
“ Here let me wait with paticnce, 
Wait till the night is o’er, 
Wait till I see the morning 
Break on the other shore ;” 

and then she said, “It is very dark,” and 
turned her head on the pillow. But was it 
dark? Ah no! it was very light, for she was 
with Jesus in that beautiful home where the 
Lamb is the light thereof. 

Dear children, remember by day and by 
night, in sickness and in health, you cannot 
be alone, and so you need never be afraid, for 
He is by you and He makes everything 
bright. 

E. GARNETT. 


FOURTH EVENING. 


Opening Hymn: “Gracious Saviour, gentle Shepherd.”’ 
Lesson: Mark xi.1—11. Concluding Hymn: “ The sun is 
sinking fast.” 

You know what a different thing it is for 
a child to do what a father wants him to do 
because he is afraid that if he does not do it 
he will be punished, and to do it because it 
is a real pleasure to him to please his father. 
When a boy finds his father’s pleasure the one 
thing he most desires, he is as happy as a 
boy can be, his heart is full of gladness, 
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and the world a- 
'round him is all at 
‘its brightest. If 
children could al- 
ways live like that, 
they would always 
_be happy. Let me 
tell you a beautiful 
story. 

In a little cottage 
}amongst the moun- 
tains of Switzerland 
'there lay upon his 
| bed a sick man. He 
| was dangerously ill, 
| and had been so for 
jmany days. His 
wife was dead, and 
| only two children 
‘lived with him. 
|They were young 
‘boys, the eldest of 
ithem being under 
fourteen years old; 
| but they were loving 
| boys and tried to 


| do all they could 


for their sick father. 
|As well as_ they 
could, they tried to 
take their dead 
mother’s place and 
nurse him well. But 
he got worse, and 
they learnt that he 
must soon die unless 
they could get him 
a particular medi- 
cine, which might 
possibly cure him. 
But it must be 
fetched from a dis- 
tant town and— 
this was their great 
trouble —it would 
cost far more money 
than they possessed. 
Could they only get 
the money, they 
would soon set off to 
the distant town as 
fast as their legs 
could carry them. 
They cried because 
they were too poor 
to buy what would perhaps save their father’s | hard; but even then it would take a long 
life. Oh, that they could get this money! | time, much longer than father could live; 
Could they earn it? Perhaps they could if | he would have died before then. What could 
they both got work, and if they worked very | they do? They were utterly miserable and 
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wretched, and that night cried themselves 
to sleep. Now it happened that a traveller 
who was just then passing through their 
village wanted a pair of young eagles and 
offered a large price for them, but no one 
was willing to get them for him, for the only 
place they could be got was high up on the 
face of a steep rock which it was difficult 
and dangerous if not impossible to climb. 
There, there was an eagle’s nest, and in it, it 
was known, was a couple of eaglets. The 
boys heard of the traveller’s offer and at 
once their spirits rose. If they could only 
get the birds and earn the money, then they 
would have enough for the medicine! It 
would be dangerous ; but father was dying. 
They could bear to think of risking their own 
lives, but they could not bear the idea of the 
death of their father. They would try. Away 
they went to the eagle’s crag, and up it, step 
by step, hand over hand, they climbed toge- 
ther, helping each other until, high up, the 
lesser boy got giddy and the path, such as it 
was, became too narrow for two to go along 
it. On struggled the elder brother, less 
weary, less fearful as he saw himself minute 
by minute nearer the coveted nest which 
was to earn the money to buy the medicine 
to make his father well. At last all the way 
was climbed. Every narrow ledge and steep 
ascent was passed and there before him was 
the joyful sight, the pair of eaglets ; quickly he 
bound them together, and fastening themround 
his neck, he descended the rock with far 
more effort and difficulty, and more slowly, 
and perhaps with far more danger, than he 
had gone up. But the one thought was not 
difficulty nor danger, not even his slow pro- 
gress, but only the traveller’s money and 
his father’s medicine. ‘The bottom reached, 
the happy brothers, as though they had had 
no difficulty and were fresh from their night’s 
rest, ran with light foot and lighter heart to 
the hotel where the traveller stayed. As 
they went, the men of the village stared at 
them as though they were something wonder- | 
ful. And wonderful they were, as the heroes | 
of a pure love always are. The men had | 
not dared to scale the rock and take the 
nest, but here were two young boys, they | 
had done it. The boys reached the hotel, | 
delivered up the birds, received the money, | 
and swifter than they had come to it, the elder | 
of them left the hotel for the distant town | 
while the younger went home to attend to his | 
father’s wants. The medicine at length was 
procured, the sick father took it, began to 
recover, got well, and lived long to bless his 
brave, loving children and to be proud of their 





noble deed. What can not a loving heart 
do! But this time the father’s joy was not 
equal to the children’s. His boys had inward 
feelings of life and light and gladness which 
were far too good for words to tell. 

Now all of us are children of God, and 
Jesus came into the world to teach us to 
love God as those children loved their father. 
And how blissful, said Jesus, would it be for 
us if we loved God like that! If we did not 
want telling what to do, but wondered in our 
hearts what would please Him, and then 
could not help doing it. So Jesus tells us 
not so much what to do as what to de. He 
wants us to be children, upright in heart; 
that is, to do pure and true and noble 
things, and to do them because our hearts 
make us, The Bible has a splendid saying 
in it about such people. It says, “ Zight is 
sown for the righteous and g/adness for the 
upright in heart.” What, think you, were the 
bright thoughts which sprang up in the minds 
of these boys as they watched their father 
open the eyes which till then they had feared 
were sealed in death, and smile his old 
healthy smile again? What were those warm 
feelings swelling in their hearts as they heard 
his whole soul bless them for the loving 
kindness? Can you fancy these things? 
Well, they were like what all men feel when 
they have bravely done, and loved to do it, 
something that has been pleasing to God. 
** Zight is sown for the righteous and g/adness 
for the upright in heart.” 

B. WAUGH. 


FIFTH EVENING. 

Opening Hymn: “ What a strange and wondrous story.” 
Lesson: Luke xv. 1—7. Concluding Hymn: “The sun is 
sinking fast.” 

What do you think is the strongest thing 
in all the world? Perhaps you say a great 
rock—the Bible speaks of the “strength of 
the hills”—or perhaps you will think of gun- 
powder as stronger still ; for with gunpowder 
the rocks are blasted and broken into a thou- 
sand fragments. But though gunpowder is 
a fearfully strong thing, there is something 
stronger than gunpowder, and that some- 
thing is steam. It is the very same kind of 
strength that you see lifting the lid of the 
kettle when it boils on your fire, which lifis 
the hills out of the valleys and sets their peaks 
high up in the clouds. All the mighty moun- 
tains were made into mountains by steam. 
Some mountains have a hole in the top, 
through which what is beneath them comes 
out. These are called volcanoes, and they 
show us that it is steam which lifts them up ; 
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just like the steam which comes out of the 
kettle. What a terribly strong thing then 
steam is : so strong is it that if there were no 
holes in the volcanoes to let some of it out 
there is no saying what it might not do, per- 
haps it would burst the world. But there is 
a power stronger than steam, it is God, so 
the world and all of us in it are safe ; for God 
is over all, 

But even man is stronger than steam. 
Steam moves engines, but man tells it when to 
go, and where to go; how slow and how fast. 
But there is something stronger than man, 
something which masters man just as man 
masters steam; which tells him when to go 
and where to go, how slow and how fast, and 
makes him do it. That something is love. 
What a wonderful thing love is! Let us 
see it at its work. There was asea captain 
in command of an English vessel lying at one 
of the quays in Alexandria, many many hun- 
| dreds of miles away from his English home in 
London. He had left in that home a wife and 
one child, alittle invalid, named Lucy. One 
day when he was on the ship at Alexandria 
they brought him a letter. It was a telegram 
from England. He opened it leisurely, think- 
ing it was an ordinary message from his em- 
ployers at home. But soon his pale face told 
that it was a message which had much dis- 
tressed him. This is what the telegram said : 
—‘ My dear, I think it right to tell you that 
Lucy’s worse.” The man was miserable. At 
once, all was bustle and scuffle on board ; all 
hands got orders which made them work their 
hardest. As the ship was already past her time 
to start, the sorrowful father gave orders to 
“clear away.” Goods not on board were left. 
Passengers not on board heard the sudden 
sharp ring of the bell, and flew to their 
places. Hurried farewells were spoken by 
parting friends. Officers, sailors—all rushed 
from duty to duty amazed at the pace of 
their captain’s commands; and, in a time 
which seemed incredibly short, the ship was 
loosed from her mooring, out of the harbour, 
and at their greatest speed the mighty engines 
drove her away to sea. Engineer, helms- 
man, cabin-boy, all wondered what had 
happened. What could be the matter! 
They did not know that into their captain’s 
heart had entered those dreadful words, 
“Lucy’s worse.” Oh, that it had been any 
one else than his poor, frail Lucy. She might 
die before he reached home! He rushed to 
his cabin and cried as though his heart would 
break. The wind arose and the waves rolled 
mountains high, but amid the storm he kept 
the ship to her course. We had better put 





back into port for the night thought some, 
but not so poor Lucy’s father. The ship 
tossed and rolled and struggled through the 
storm. Malta was reached; but, to the 
moment, Malta was left again. Why this un- 
common haste? thought the Malta workers as 
they put cargo on board. Why? It was 
those dreadful words, “‘ Lucy’s worse.” The 
soldiers on the rock at Gibraltar and the 
lighthouse-man on Point Finisterre, as the 
ship passed them, wondered at the rate at 
which it passed out of the range of their 
glasses. ‘She must have splendid engines,” 
said one. But it was not the engines, nor 
the steam alone that made her glide so 
swiftly along, it was the fact that Lucy was 
worse. Away, away, steamed the ship up 
the Channel, through the Dover Straits, 
round the Nore Light, up the Thames, till 
London was seen, the port reached, and the 
ship moored. ‘That momentthe captain was 
gone. His long-tried heart could not wait a 
moment longer. Next day the papers an- 
nounce the Wentworth, from Alexandria, as 
having had bad weather, but having made 
the shortest voyage on record. They did 
not add the reason; had they done so it 
would have been a short sentence about a 
frail child—* Lucy’s worse.” Yes, it was the 
captain’s love for his sick child that 
hurried the sailors, hard-drove the engines, 
forced on the ship, braved the storm, and 
ploughed the thousands of miles of sea 
quicker than ever ship had ploughed them 
before. So you see how that captain’s loving 
heart was stronger than the steam, and 
mastered the steam, and made it his slave. 
But was there not something stronger than 
that captain’s heart. Oh yes, for if his 
heart was stronger than the steam because 
it mastered the steam and made it do what 
it wished, there was some power stronger 
than his heart, because it mastered that 
heart. And what was that power? You know 
what it was; it was that fragile little child, 
Lucy. The words “Lucy’s worse” had 
done it all. Yes, Lucy mastered the brave 
captain’s heart. So I think the strongest 
power in all the world is a fragile child. 
And the Bible tells us that “God is love,” 
and that each of us is God’s child, and God’s 
fragile child. He loves the strong and gleeful 
angels, but.He reserves His tenderest love, 
His most pitiful care for the frail child on 
earth. “He knoweth our frame, He remem- 
bereth that we are dust.” And for love of 
us He manages all His world, as Lucy’s 
father, for love of Lucy, managed his ship. 
B. WAUGH. 
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OUR MONTHLY SURVEY. 


I.—HOME NOTES. 
STRANGERS IN LONDON FROM THE EAST. 


OR several years an admirable institution has 
existed in Limehouse, not far from the extensive 
docks of London, called the ‘‘ Strangers’ Home, for 
Asiatics, Africans, and South-Sea Islanders.’’ This 
good work was begun, and has been directed, by 
Lieut.-Colonel R. M. Hughes, of the Bombay Army, 
whose health, we are sorry to learn, is in an unsatis- 
factory state, and to whom, therefore, any practical 
manifestation of sympathy with the undertaking to 
which he has devoted so much wise energy and 
thoughtful care will, no doubt, be specially accept- 
able. It is difficult for any one not personally familiar 
with the perils and mischief which beset the sailor or 
stray wanderer from foreign shores who arrives as a 
stranger in such a port as that of London, to realise 
the full value of the ‘‘ Strangers’ Home.” The ordi- 
nary English sailor is generally helpless enough under 
these circumstances and readily becomes the victim 
of ‘land sharks” of various kinds; but the position 
of an Oriental, an African, or a South-Sea Islander, 
is often absolutely pitiable. He is speedily plundered 
of all that he has, and then left to struggle as he may 
without certain food, clothing, or shelter, until per- 
haps he can get some captain of an outward-bound 
ship to engage his services. The object of the Home 
is to prevent this misery, and to afford not only shelter 
and protection, but also guidance and assistance of 
various kinds, as may be necessary. Those who are 
able are expected to pay a moderate sum for their 
board; but of course a great number of the class for 
whom the Home is intended are found in a state of 
absolute destitution. It is an evidence both of the 
need of the institution, and of the satisfactory manner 
in which it is conducted, that the India Office grants 
a yearly contribution of £200 towards its funds. This, 
with the voluntary subscriptions, barely supplies what 
is needed for annual current expenditure, while just 
now repairs and painting are absolutely necessary, 
which will involve an outlay of about £400. During 
1878 the Home, we ate informed, gave shelter to 514 
natives of the East, of whom 63 were shipwrecked 
sailors, or persons otherwise destitute. They are 
classified as 110 lascars, 241 firemen, 103 cooks and 
stewards, 30 saloon servants, 15 native doctors, 2 
Indian conjurors, 3 carpenters, 1 magician, I ayah, 
3 travellers, I goat-herd, 3 claimants, and a Chinese 
pastor of a Christian congregation of Chinese coolies 
in Demerara (himself originally a coolie emigrant), 
with his wife and child. Of these, 125 returned to 
the vessels which brought them, 2 died, 30 remained 
in the Home at the end of the year, while nearly all 
the rest found employment or passage by aid of the 
Home. Their deposits amounted to £2,243 in cash, 
besides valuables ; and their contributions in payment 
for board and lodging amounted to £1,118. The 
tokens of gratitude which have been offered by many 





of the poor wanderers who have thus been cared for 
and befriended have been both numerous and pleas- 
ing. Altogether, this is in every way a work worthy 
of those who would exemplify the spirit of the good 
Samaritan. Those who wish to know more about it, 
or to help it, may address Lieut.-Colonel Hughes, 
Strangers’ Home, Limehouse, London, E. 


THE COMING EVANGELICAL CONFERENCE AT BALE. 


The conference of Christians of all nations, to be 
held at Bale on the 31st of August and following 
days, under the auspices of the Evangelical Alliance, 
promises to be an occasion of a great deal of interest. 
The programme announces a long list of distinguished 
divines—English, American, and Continental—as 
having undertaken to attend and to give reports and 
papers on such subjects as the Religious State of Pro- 
testantism in various countries ; Evangelistic Work in 
France, Belgium, Spain, Portugal, and Italy; Chris- 
tian Education and the Modern State; the Duty of 
Christians to the Industrial Classes of to-day, and 
many others of essential significance and importance. 
Such an occasion cannot but serve many good ends, 
bringing together as it does so many representatives 
of the best thought and feeling of different nation- 
alities on the subject of Protestant truth and duty. 
Necessarily the range within which differences of 
opinion will be represented will be comparatively 
limited. The evangelical basis of the alliance, al- 
though it includes many, unavoidably excludes many 
more, who must be taken account of in a comprehen- 
sive view of the religious thought of the time. But 
such a conference as this at Bale is not intended, as 
we understand it, primarily for discussion, still less 
for controversy. Its purpose rather is to afford op- 
portunity for giving and receiving information, for 
quickening personal Christian sympathies, and for 
promoting the edification of Christian people who 
already confess themselves substantially at one with 
respect to the main articles of the Christian faith, 
These purposes must be understood and appreciated 
before any one can properly estimate the advantages to 
be derived from conferences of this kind. The assembly 
at Bale will be the seventh of its kind, the previous 
ones having been held respectively in London, Paris, 
Berlin, Geneva, Amsterdam, and New York. We 
have heard that a very large number of American 


visitors are expected, and we doubt not that very | 


many Christian people from this country will avail 
themselves of this opportunity to visit a city of great 
historical and geographical interest, and to look upon 
the faces and hear the voices of many with whose 
names they have been long familiar, and whose praise 
as writers, preachers, and Christians, may with con- 
siderable truth be said to be in all the Churches. 


A STATUE TO WILLIAM TYNDALE. 


A movement has been started for the erection of 
a statue in memory of William Tyndale, the great 
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English reformer and martyr. The Earl of Shaftes- 
bury is chairman of the committee formed to secure 
funds for the purpose; and Dean Stanley, the Bishop 
of Gloucester and Bristol, the Rev. W. H. Free- 
mantle, Mr. John Macgregor, and many other well- 
known and influential persons, representing very con- 
siderable differences of opinion on many subjects, 
have united with a view of carrying out the enterprise. 
It is intended to erect the statue on the Thames Em- 
bankment, at the end of the garden which has been 
laid out to the westward of Charing Cross Station. 
The preparation of the design has, we believe, been 
intrusted to Mr. Boehm, who has given evidence of 
his powers of dealing with such a subject in the 
Bunyan statue at Bedford. Dean Stanley, at a meet- 
ing lately held in the Jerusalem Chamber, West- 
minster, spoke of Tyndale as having supplied an 
element in the English Reformation in which other- 
wise it was almost wanting. On the Continent the 
Reformation was personified in different individuals ; 
the English Reformation was, properly speaking, 
more the result of a national movement. But this 
one man, Tyndale, did tower above the other scholars, 
divines, and reformers of the period, and of all single 
individuals he was the one who might be taken as 
the type of the English Reformation. Tyndale was 
the first translator of the Bible from the original 
tongues into English, as he devoted the best energies 
of his life to this noble task. He was born in 1484, 
and his martyrdom took place in 1536, near Brussels, 
after he had suffered nearly two years’ imprisonment, 
and had long been an exile from his native shores for 
no other fault than that he earnestly desired to give 
the people the Holy Scriptures in their mother tongue. 
For this offence he was relentlessly pursued by the 
emissaries of the Romish Church, and was at length 
betrayed into the hands of the officers of the German 
Emperor, and imprisoned in the Castle of Vilvord, 
near Brussels. Having been condemned to die, he 
was first strangled, and then his body was flung into 
the flames. His last words were, ‘‘ Lord, open the 
eyes of the King of England.” The erection of a 


statue to this noble benefactor of his countrymen, and ! 


faithful witness to truth and duty, will serve to recall 
to the minds of thousands a story which is assuredly 
one that ought to be remembered gratefully. 


SUNDAY TRADING IN ALCOHOLIC DRINKS. 


The proposal lately brought before the House of 
Commons by Mr, Stevenson, to put a stop to the sale 
of intoxicating liquors on Sunday, in England and 
Wales, met with a measure of support which plainly 
marks the advance of opinion on this subject. The 
general feeling of the Commons, notwithstanding the 
vast influence of those engaged in the liquor trade 
in that assembly, seems to be decidedly moving in 
the direction of further restriction, to say the least, 
of the facilities at present granted to retailers of 
alcoholic drinks for Sunday traffic. Mr. Stevenson’s 
Bill was based upon the general ground of the im- 
portance of preserving as inviolate as possible the 
day of weekly rest, and was supported by an appeal 


to the principle that exemption from the obligation to 
refrain from buying and selling on Sunday ought not 
to be granted in the case of such a commodity as 
beer while it was refused in the case of such neces- 
saries as: beef and bread. It was well pointed out 
that advantage was taken of the fiction that ginshops 
are ‘‘places of refreshment” in order to carry ona 
most mischievous and demoralizing trade. Every 
one who is familiar with the streets of our large 
cities knows how sadly true this is. Bars, where the 
pretence that anything which anybody can eat is sold 
is a transparent sham, and where fiery and deleterious 
liquids are the one attraction, are frequented on 
Sundays during every moment of the hours legalised 
for the transaction of this business, by perpetual 
streams of customers, representing every type of low, 
degraded, and ruinous habits, from those of the poor 
trembling sot who has descended almost to the last 
step of the downward course, to the empty-headed 
and selfish young scapegrace who fancies it is a fine 
thing to lounge at a drink-counter with his glass in 
one hand and his cigar in the other, and who has 
only just turned his face towards the broad road along 
which he will soon advance with rapid pace. There 
are, no doubt, cases in which the exigences and con- 
ditions of our modern city life are such that it would 
be a hardship if all places of refreshment properly so 
called were absolutely closed on Sunday, but provi- 
sion may be made for these cases, while the scandal 
and the injury of an enormous trade supported by 
mere tippling, ruinous alike to body and soul, may be 
prevented. Mr. Stevenson expressed his willingness 
to have the operation of his Bill modified in its appli- 
cation to London. The measure was strongly 
opposed on the ground of its alleged interference 
with the liberty of the subject, its treatment of people 
as if they were mere children, and so on, Jt really 
seems to us that when we have to deal with an 
immense number of people who confess that they 
cannot pass the door of a public-house, and who 
admit that they cannot keep the cork ina bottle of 
beer from Saturday night until Sunday morning, a 

great deal of this talk is a mere waste of breath. Mr. 
| Stevenson’s Bill was withdrawn, in order that it 
| might be modified so as to allow for the purchase of 

beer not to be consumed on the premises, and the 
| discussion was adjourned. If this modification were 


adopted and carried, although of course it is too late 


to look for that this session, an immense step in 
| advance would have been taken. 





IIL.—GLANCES ABROAD. 
A “*CIT¥Y MISSION” FOR PARIS. 


An important addition has been made to the evan- 
gelistic agencies at work in Paris by the formation of 
a society, to be called ‘‘ Comité Auxiliaire d’Evangéli- 
sation de Paris,” upon the model of the London City 
| Mission. This step may be regarded as a result of a 
conference, held in the Salle Evangélique, towards 
the close of the International Exhibition of last year. 
At that conference statements were made by repre- 
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sentatives of the London City Mission, which excited 
a great deal of interest in the minds of French pastors, 
and led to inquiry for further information. A com- 
mittee was appointed to consider the adaptability of 
such an agency to Paris, and the conclusion arrived 
at was decidedly favourable. This has led to a good 
deal of consultation and discussion, and at a recent 
meeting, held at 23, Rue Royale, and largely at- 
tended by pastors and laymen of both French and 
English-speaking Churches, it was resolved to adopt 
for the Comité Auxiliaire the constitution of the Lon- 
don City Mission in its entirety. The formation of 
the society was marked by earnest prayer, and has 
excited a great deal of confidence and hope in the 
minds of its promoters, and which we trust will be 
abundantly justified by events. There can be no 
doubt that a marked change is taking place to a very 
considerable extent in the attitude of the poorer 
classes of Paris towards the truths of the gospel. 
Perhaps it would be more true to say that for the first 
time many of them have had an opportunity of learn- 
ing what the Christian religion really is. They have 
been presented with the essential truths of the gospel 
in their simplicity, purity, and beauty, stripped of 
ecclesiastical disfigurements and disguises, and they 
have listened to them and often welcomed them 
gladly. They crowd in from day to day eagerly to 
hear the good tidings told by McAll and others, 
who understand how to approach the people simply, 
naturally, andkindly. The belief of the promoters of 
this new mission is that it will serve very greatly to 
help in carrying further instruction to the homes of 
the attendants at such services, and generally will 
help to forward the work of French pastors and 
Churches in the same way as the London City Mission 
does in the Metropolis. The secretary is Pastor 
Hocart, 14, Rue Demours, Ternes, Paris, while Mr. 
J. M. Weylland, 31, Carlton Hill, London, N.W., 
represents the movement in England. 


THE ZULU WAR AND THE PRINCE IMPERIAL, 


The Zulu war still drags its slow length along, and 
has thus far been productive of little but mortification 
to the British forces. Our soldiers have not indeed 
suffered any striking and humiliating reverse since the 
sad and fatal day of Isandula, but a number of pain- 
ful and significant events have marked the progress of 
what we suppose must be called the campaign, which 
for the moment seem to have reached their climax in 
the death of the Prince Imperial. The story of the 
circumstances under which “the heir of the Buona- 
partes” met his death, on the 1st of June, at the 
hands of a band of Zulus, who suddenly fell upon the 
scouting party of which he was a member, has caused 
a very distressing sensation throughout the country. 
Even those who are most absolutely free from sym- 
pathy with the pretensions of the Napoleonic dynasty, 
and who look back upon the period of the Second 
Empire as morally and politically a disaster to France, 
have felt a pang of pity for the tragic fate of the young 
Prince, who, whatever the misfortunes of his birth, 
seems to have been personally a young man of blame- 





less character and of many fine qualities. It was 
certainly not his fault that he inherited mischievous 
traditions, in accordance with which he looked upon 
the trade of war as at least a possible means of some 
day helping him to the seat of supreme authority in 
France. But such dreams, if he had them, are ended, 
and our sympathies have been called forth by the 
thought of the living still more than by the thought 
of the dead. No one who has not a heart of stone 
can think without emotion of the poor lady who by 
this stroke has been bereft of her only son, and who 
is now left lonely and desolate, a widow and an exile, 
with nothing but the wreck of every earthly hope and 
ambition around her. Many evidences of English 
sympathy have been accorded to her, and these have 
probably been the more anxiously emphasized because 
of an uneasy feeling which prevails that the circum- 
stances under which the Prince met his death are not 
creditable to the British arms. It is not for us to 
discuss the merits of the case here, but it is natural, 
and indeed imperative, that the question should be 
asked, ‘* Whose fault is it?” It certainly looks, at 
present, as if blame must be dealt out toa great many 
people. The Prince seems to have been jrash and 
ill-advised, and to have been deserted in a moment of 
extreme peril. His presence at the seat of war seems 
to have been altogether a mistake, and, it is easy to 
see now, ought never to have been permitted, or at 
least never recognised at all by the British authorities. 
But his presence having been permitted, he ought not 
to have been treated as a person entitled to special 
privilege on account of his hereditary rank, still less 
to have been allowed to play at being in command, 
and thus to introduce what has proved only too 
plainly an element of weakness, confusion, and mis- 
chief. These reflections, if now in one sense too late, 
are not without their lessons, which will, we trust, be 
learned. 


THE ARMENIANS AND THEIR WRONGS. 


It seems to be only too certain that many of the 
sanguine hopes which were cherished by some people 
as to the effect of the Berlin Treaty and of the 
English Convention with Turkey upon the condition 
and happiness of the subjects of the Porte, especially 
in Asia Minor, are not destined at any rate to speedy 
fulfilment. In particular, the Earl of Carnarvon lately 
brought under the notice of the House of Lords the 
case of the Armenians, which presents many features 
of hardship, and we must add of disappointment. A 
distinct pledge was given in the Berlin Treaty that 
something should be done to remedy the wrongs and | 
to improve the position of the Armenian people, and | 
an undertaking was entered into by the Porte, that 
certain. crying grievances should be at once dealt 
with and certain much-needed reforms promptly in- 
stituted. Lord Carnarvon convincingly showed that 
these solemn engagements had remained from that 
time to the present a mere dead letter. His lord- 
ship told a lamentable story of corruption, oppres- 
sion, cruelty, and wrong, of villages destroyed, con- 
vents sacked with every accompaniment of horror, 
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of crushing taxation, and of multitudinous evils 
against which there was no sort of protection or 
remedy for thousands of the poor Armenian people. 
These facts are not denied, but the chilling answer to 
them is that the Porte is simply helpless, having 
neither money nor capacity for undertaking the ne- 
cessary reforms, and that all our fine words of sym- 
pathy, and even of positive stipulation, really pledge 
us to nothing and secure nothing for the people. 
Lord Carnarvon thus summed up the wishes of the 
Armenian people, declaring that they were not un- 
reasonable :—‘‘ They have over and over again dis- 
claimed, through their representatives, any desire for 
political independence. Their claims are claims with 
regard to which the humblest man in England would 
think he was deeply wronged if the slightest doubt 
were thrown upon them. A denial of those claims 
in this country would turn men’s blood into fire. 
The Armenians claim equality in the eye of the law, 
in conscience, in religion, in taxation, and protection 
from systematic plunder and oppression. They asked 
for security for their property, for the lives of men, 
and for the honour of women, and they urged very 
strongly the appointment of Christian governors, that 
these ends might be secured.’’ ‘The readers of this 
magazine have lately had their attention drawn to the 
history, characteristics, and aspirations of the Ar- 
menian people, and all who have any acquaintance 
with the subject must feel how deep and terrible are 
the wrongs now complained of. Alas! that it should 
be so difficult to point out a speedy and effectual 
remedy. But the intelligent and instructed sympathy 
of the English nation must tell for something, al- 
though measures of redress move slowly. 


III.—MISSION JOTTINGS. 
THE MORAVIANS: THEIR HISTORY AND WORK. 


A very interesting sketch of the history, position, 
and prospects of the Moravian Church was lately 
given by the Rev. H. E. Blandford, Moravian minis- 
ter and head-master of Ockbrook School, near Derby. 
We gather a few of the leading particulars, The 
origin of the Moravian Church is to be traced to a 
movement in Bohemia in the year 1459. Some of 
the followers of John Huss, the Bohemian martyr and 
reformer, united together on what they regarded as 
scriptural principles, adopting the name of ‘The 
Unity of the Brethren,” with the Bible as their creed 
and the law of Christ as their rule. In the course of 
a few years they became organized as a Church, with 
scriptural doctrine, synodal and episcopal government, 
episcopal orders, and a strict discipline. In spite of 
great opposition and fierce persecutions, this Church 
stood its ground in Bohemia and Moravia, rapidly 
increased in extent and influence, embraced among 
its adherents a large proportion of the population and 
many of the noblest families of those countries, 
spreading also into Poland and forming three pro- 
vinces united into one Church. After a period of 
outward prosperity, the Church was so completely 





trodden down by Papal persecution in 1627, that it 
became almost extinct in its original seats, In the 
beginning of the eighteenth century a revival took 
place in some of the villages of Moravia among de- 
scendants of the United Brethren, who had in secret 
adhered to the tenets of their fathers, Some of these 
* Moravians ” emigrated for conscience’ sake in 1722 
and the following years, and finding a refuge in 
Saxony, on the estate of the pious and gifted young 
nobleman, Count Zinzendorf, they fourided a small 
settlement, which they named ‘ Herrnhut.” They 
were joined by a number of awakened persons from 
the Reformed Churches of Germany, by Zinzendorf 
himself and many of his friends, and many more from 
Moravia. They formed themselves at length into a 
close spiritual brotherhood in the bosom of the Pro- 
testant National Church of Saxony; then, gradually 
restoring the ancient forms, discipline, and orders of 
the ancient Church of the United Brethren, they took 
up their position as a distinct Church in the midst of 
the other Reformed Churches of Christendom. 

The missionary spirit speedily manifested itself in 
the action of this interesting community, and, accord- 
ing to their scheme of evangelistic enterprise, they 
established in 1732 colonies or settlements, to serve 
as centres of religious activity and influence, in Ger- 
many, in Great Britain, and in North America, 
Their influence upon John Wesley’s religious convic- 
tions and experience has now become familiar to most 
persons interested in the records of Christian progress, 
Acts of Parliament were passed in their favour in this 
country in 1747 and 1749, recognising them, with the 
approval of the Episcopal Bench, as an ancient Pro- 
testant Episcopal Church, and securing to them civil 
and religious privileges. At present the Moravian 
community in Germany, Great Britain, and North 
America numbers a total membership of something 
under thirty thousand. Mr. Blandford, in the state- 
ment from which we have quoted, discusses the ques- 
tion very naturally suggested by the record of such a 
small aggregate of Church membership, How is it 
that the Moravian Church is so small? With its 
stirring history, its purity of doctrine, its godly sim- 
plicity of character and life, it might surely have been 
expected to make great progress and to exercise wide 
and manifest influence. Acknowledging, however, 
much lack of zeal and earnestness, Mr. Blandford 
strikingly points out that the limited number of the 
community is to be accounted for largely and mani- 
festly by the nature of its work. It is essentially a 
missionary agency. Its conception of the missionary 
enterprise has been very comprehensive, embracing 
education and home and foreign evangelistic effort, 
and has been distinguished by its singularly unsec- 
tarian character. It has sought, in its home mission- 
ary agency, to promote Christian life and work quite 
apart from any idea of sectarian self-aggrandisement 
and independently of sectarian distinctions, It has 
been “a Church of union,” promoting reconciliation 
between ecclesiastical opponents, softening ecclesi- 
astical differences, and acting as an agent for the 
diffusion of brotherly love. It has sought rather to 
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increase spiritual life than to multiply Moravian con- 
gregations. It is content to occupy the position and 
fulfil the calling of ‘‘a handmaid of the Churches.” 
| Its home mission agents undertake house to house 
| visitation and itinerate far and wide round their 
| stations, holding services, and carefully refraining 
| from interfering with the regular work of the parish 
/church. Of such agents there are 7 in Denmark, 
Sweden, and Norway, 20 in Prussia, 3 in North 
Germany, 4 in Central Germany, and 3 in Southern 
| Germany, I§ in Russia, the Baltic Provinces, and 
Poland—in all 60 brethren. Four ministers are dent 
to other Churches, who had been unable to find 
| pastors, I in Prussia, t in Bordeaux, 1 in Australia, 
and 1 for the Leper Home in Jerusalem. In educa- 
tion the Moravians have done and are doing a 
noble work. To them belongs the honour of being 
| the first in the foreign mission field, and here 
| in fact they for fifty-eight years stood alone among 
| the Protestant Christian Churches ; and in those fifty- 
eight years their work was carried on in seven of the 
| West India Islands, in Labrador, and in Greenland. 





They have now 95 mission stations, 70,000 heathen 
| converts, and 323 missionaries, so that the Church 
| gathered in heathen lands far outnumbers the mother 
| Church in Christendom. This is a wonderful record, 
and whatever may be said in disparagement of the 
| Brethren,” it presents many features which might 
| well stir to holy emulation the other Churches of the 
Christian name. 


Iv.—OUR MEMORIAL RECORD. 
LORD LAWRENCE. 


The history of our empire in India contains a long 
roll of noble and illustrious names, suggestive of high 
qualities of mind and heart which have been devoted 
to the service of the British power; and perhaps no 
name can stand higher in the list than that of John 
Lawrence. This great statesman and administrator, 
known to us all in these recent years as Lord Law- 
rence, finished his course on the evening of the 27th 
of June. He was born in 1811, and had thus entered 
upon his sixty-ninth year. For the last two years he 
| had been in failing health, and in particular suffered 
| from the almost total loss of sight, a calamity which 
| he bore with touching resignation and fortitude. He 
| was not, however, wholly laid aside from active ser- 
vice until within a few days of his death, and indeed 
| only a week before that event he had spoken in the 
| House of Lords on the subject of the Cotton Duties. 
| It would be impossible to give in these brief notes 
| even an outline of Lord Lawrence’s career, or any 
| adequate delineation of his character. That is a task 
| which may be attempted in the body of the magazine. 
| Here we can only touch upon one or two leading facts 
| and point to the nature of the lessons afforded by 
his life. Lord Lawrence was the son of a soldier, 
Colonel Lawrence, and his elder brother, Sir Henry 











Lawrence, followed the same calling. John Lawrence 
had many of the qualities which make a great mili- 
tary commander, although, happily, his genius was 
secured for what is called a civilian’s career. Having 
been educated for the East India Company’s service, in 
1829 he received his first appointment as ‘‘a writer,” 
and proceeded to India by way of the Cape. His 
diligence and capacity won for him steady advance- 
ment, and he rose to an important position in Delhi. 
It was in 1848 that the second Sikh war occurred, 
which resulted in an extensive annexation of territory 
by the British, and thus afforded John Lawrence a 
special opportunity for the exercise of his remarkable 
powers. A board, consisting of John and Henry 
Lawrence znd Mr. Mansel, was appointed for the 
administration of the Punjab, and the administrative 
ability and energy of the subject of this notice found 
abundant scope. As one result of those ten years of 
work, when, in 1859, the tragic and momentous crisis 
of the Indian Mutiny arrived, John Lawrence was 
prepared, and took measures which, it is now univer- 
sally admitted, “saved India.” He had won the 
confidence and devotion of the native races whom he 
cared for with such intense devotion, and whom he 
had learned so well how to govern, and with a stern, 
strong hand he was ready to use promptly the instru- 
ment which he had formed. But even a sketch of 
that terrible episode and his part in it would lead us 
too far. In his public capacity perhaps his highest 
distinction was that he understood so perfectly the 
wants of the mass of the Hindoo population, and 
that he sympathized with them so profoundly, and 
sought with untiring effort and with true wisdom to 
satisfy them. Lawrence’s power was recognised, and 
his services were rewarded. In due time he became 
Governor-General, and in 1869 he was raised to the 
peerage. Since then the English public have become 
familiar with his presence, so full of quiet, simple 
dignity, and have found him a man always ready for 
good service in the cause of philanthropy, education, 
and religion, and yet as far removed as possible from 
fussy self-assertion. To his personal virtues an able 
and eloquent writer bears the following striking testi- 
mony: ‘* Whatever may be the ultimate verdict as to 
his public policy, it is gratifying to reflect that his life 
and character may bear any test which the most ex- 
acting critic can apply. No man had a larger circle 
of attached friends or a happier home. His simple 
tastes, his strong religious convictions, his quiet do- 
mestic life, his love of truth, equity, and justice 
blended happily with his fearlessness in action, his 
resolute will, and all those sterner qualities which 
fitted him to control Asiatics and to direct English- 
men, which enabled him to leave his mark on a vast 
province, to meet undaunted a terrible convulsion, 
and to rule successfully a magnificent Empire.” His 
body was laid to rest, as was fitting, in Westminster 
Abbey, and a brilliant and illustrious company paid 
their sorrowful tribute of respect and love to one 
of nature’s royal men. 
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IN PRISON AND OUT. 
By HESBA STRETTON, AUTHOR OF “ JESSICA’S FIRST PRAYER.” 


| twenty-five years, ever since he had recovered 

CHAPTER VII.—BESS BEGINS BUSINESS. partially from the accident that disabled him 
ESS had not forgotten that the redemp- | as a labourer, he had taken this walk alone, 
tion of her mother’s wedding-ring rested | through summer and winter ; and it was be- 
upon her, and that she had pledged herself | wildering to him to hear the light footsteps 
to get it out of pawn. She tried in various | of Bess pattering beside him. He had so 
ways to get some work to do, but she had | long lived altogether without intercourse with 
neither strength nor skill to make her work | his neighbours, that he was surprised, and 











valuable. At last she took counsel with 
Victoria, who proposed to her to go out 
selling water-cresses like her father ; and he 
offered to take her with him to the market 
where he bought his daily supply, and start 
her on a beat of her own, apart from him, as 
he could not afford to divide his customers 
and his profits. A few pence, a few half- 
pence even, would set her up in this line of 
business; and, with luck, she might earn 
sufficient to keep herself and redeem the 
ring. But it must be done in secret, lest the 
relieving officer should hear of it, and her 
mother’s allowance from the parish be re- 
duced, or perhaps taken off altogether. 

It may be pleasant to rise at four o’clock 
in June, and, quitting the thick and nauseous 
atmosphere of the overcrowded and unven- 
tilated dwelling-place, to escape into the 
sweet dewy freshness of the early morning, 
which, even in the streets, is scented with the 
breath of country hay-fields and blossoming 
gardens ; but four o’clock on a winter’s morn- 
ing, when Bess hurriedly dressed herself, with- 
out a light, in the thin and tattered clothes, 
which were all she had, and thrust her 
naked feet into her mother’s old boots; 
and, kissing her mother, who must lie still 
and lonely till she came back, stepped out 
into the half slush, half frost of the pavement 
and the biting air—this was a sharp test of 
her endurance. But Euclid was waiting for 
her with his basket, and she trudged along at 
his side through the slush and the frost, 
carrying an old battered tea-tray a neighbour 
who could be trusted had lent her the night 
before. It was nearly three miles to the 
market. Early as the hour was, and dark as 
midnight still, life had begun again at the 
East End; and many a shivering fellow- 
being, shuffling along the slippery pavement, 
and maintaining a sombre silence, passed 
them like ghosts. Bess had never been out 
at this hour before, and she kept close to 
Euclid’s side. 

The old man, too, was silent ; he felt put 
out by the presence of a companion. For 

VII. wus. 





| to waste their strength in noise and pushing. 





not altogether pleased, to find himself taking 
an interest in Mrs. Fell, and David, and Bess. 
Might not such an interest come between 
him and the sole aim of his life? For if he 
yielded too much to the stirrings of compas- 
sion and pity in his heart, some danger might 
arise to his slowly accumulated hoard, now 
lying safely under Victoria’s head. 

Yet Euclid felt that he could’ not stand by 
and see his neighbour die of starvation under 
his very eyes. No, no; that could never be. 
He glanced at Bess, as they passed beneath 
a lamp, and caught a half-smile of trustful- 
ness in him shining in her eyes, like the look 
of his little children, dead long ago, who had 
been used to run to meet him when they 
heard his foot on the stairs. They were all 
gone to heaven now, where his wife was. He 
had no idea of heaven beyond a vague fancy 
dwelling in his brain, that there would be 
somewhere, out of the world or in the world 
he did not know, a little cottage on a hill- 
side, such as the early home he dimly re- 
membered, where they would all live together 
again, and where there would be no winter, 
and no more hunger or sorrow; no parish | 
pay, and no workhouse. His lost wife would | 
be young ‘again, and all his children little | 
ones ; and there would be a garden for him 
to work in, lying round the cottage. That 
was Euclid’s heaven. 

He was still dreaming of it when they 
reached the market, and joined a crowd of 
old folks and young children waiting for the 
gates to be opened. It was not yet five | 
o’clock, and the yellow glare of a few gas | 





lamps shed a dim light upon the scene.’ The | 
crowd was very quietand subdued. All who | 


were there were feeble folk, and did not care 


As each old person or little child came, they 
took their place as near to the gate as they | 
could get, and most of them sank into silent 

waiting. The poorest of the decent poor 
were there ; those who were willing to struggle | 
to the bitter end to earn an honest living, | 
and keep out of the workhouse. Euclid did | 
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as the rest did, and with Bess beside him, 
stood in patient muteness till he could make 
his purchases for the day. 

As soon as the gates were opened there 
was a quiet crush through them. Euclid 
took more care in buying a stock of cresses 
for Bess than for himself; though he was 
fastidious in his choice, passing from hamper 
to hamper, and peering closely at the green 
leaves to detect any specks upon them. As 
soon as his purchases were made he hurried 


where he showed her how to make up her 


neck by a bit of cord he drew out of his 
pocket. 

** Now we must be as sharp as needles and 
pins,” he said. “I’ve heard somewhere of a 
early bird as picked upa early worm. Folks 
ill be gettin’ their breakfasses soon, and we 
must be in time to catch ’em at it. Don’t 
you waste your time along the bettermost 
streets, Bess ; but stick to the courts, and the 
mewses, and the streets where workin’ men 
live. Rich folks ain’t thinkin’ o’ gettin’ out 
o’ bed yet; and they don’t eat creases for 
breakfast, but ham and eggs, and hot things. 
Mewses are good places in general. Walk 


somebody’s beckonin’ at you. 
I'll stand at the end o’ this here street, 


fresh water-creases!’ till you’re out o’ my 
sight.” 

Euclid stood watching Bess, with her tray- 
ful of cresses, as she paced slowly along the 
street, her clear, pleasant voice singing, rather 
than crying, the familiar words. Then he 
turned away with a heavy sigh. His own 
voice sounded husky and hollow in his ears 
as he shambled along his customary beat, 
drawling mournfully “Cre-she! cre-she!” 
He felt an older man than usual; as though 


fallen upon his bent shoulders, and bowed- 
down head. Yet he was only in his sixtieth 
year, and there was much work and much 
power of endurance left in him still. He 
had never starved quite as muchas he could ; 
and his old clothing had never been as utterly 
tattered as they might be. But he saw depths 
of poverty below even him ; and for once his 
heart felt heavy enough to sink him and 


Victoria into those lowest deeps. 

“The parish!” he muttered to himself, 
half aloud, as he rested his dry throat fora 
minute or two ; “the parish! And be parted 
Not bury Victoria in her own 


from her! 








some additional burden of years had suddenly | 





Bess away to the steps of a church close by, | 
| home. 
bunches, and slung the old tray round her | 








pretty slow, two mile an hour; and keep | But there was no other room in the roof, and 
your eye on the doors and windows for fear | the steep ladder-like staircase was seldom 
There now! | trodden by any one but themselves. 


and hearken how you can cry ‘Creases! | handkerchief that usually held it, before Vic- 





coffin, like the rest of ’em! The parish! 
God help these old legs o’ mine !” 

As if some new strength had been breathed 
into him, Euclid started on again, crying his 
street cry with more energy than before; the 
thought of the parish having run like a stimu- 
lant through his whole frame. He had more 
luck than usual, and sold so many bunches of 
cresses that he felt justified in buying one of 
the best of Yarmouth bloaters, which he chose 
with close cautiousness, as if he was difficult 
to please, at a shop he passed on his way. 
It was for a relish for Victoria’s tea, 
more than for himself. He had made as 
much as two shillings by his day’s toil and 
his ten miles’ tramp through the slushy 
streets ; and after he had taken enough for 
the day’s food and rent, there was as much 
as nine-pence to put by. 

“Let us look over our little store,” he 
said, when their leisurely tea was ended. 

He was counting up the silver and copper 
coins on the empty soap-box, turned on end, 
which served as a table when it was not 
wanted as a seat, when a low knock was heard 
at the door. There was neither lock nor 
latch upon it, the sole fastening being a stick 
passed through a staple and holdfast within. 


Euclid 
made haste to gather the money into the 


toria opened the door. But Bess, who was 
the untimely visitor, had already seen the 
heap of coins through a chink in the old door, 
and heard their jingle as Euclid swept them 
out of sight. She stood thunder-struck on 
the door-sill, gazing in with large wide-open 
eyes. 

“What is it, Bess?” asked Victoria. 

**Oh! mother’s sent me up to say as I’ve 
had good luck,” she stammered, “and it’s | 
thanks to you, Mr. Euclid; and oh! please | 
may I go again to-morrow morning ?” ‘| 





“* Ay, child,” answered Euclid, shortly. 
Bess went down-stairs with a far slower | 


step than she had gone up. Never in her || 


life had she seen so much money at one 
time, as when she had put her eye to the chink | 


in the door, and peeped in on her friends. || 


It seemed to her as if the whole end of the | 
soap-box had been covered with it. Mr. 
Euclid, in spite of his old clothing and his 
poor attic, was then a rich man! If such 
riches could be made by selling water-cresses, 
then she too was on the high-road to be rich. 
Already, to-day, she had earned more money 
than she had ever owned before ; and her 
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** He showed her how to make up her bunches.” 
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mother had smiled for the first time since 
David went out begging, when she poured 
the half-pence into her lap. 
she had trudged through the mud of the 


partially frozen streets for nine or ten miles, | 
besides her walk to the market; and her } 
limbs were weary, and her throat somewhat | 


tired. But her heart was very light. Then 
the wonderful sight of heaps of money on 
Euclid’s table had dazzled her. 
they never thought of this trade before? 
A thousand pities it was; for if they had 
begun early enough she and David might 
now have had heaps of money too, like Euclid 
and Victoria. 

Bess was up again before four o’clock in 


the morning, and was waiting for Euclid | 


when he came down-stairs. She was eager 
to be away, making her fortune. By-and-by 
Euclid grew used to her company, and liked 
to hear her talk, as she tripped along by his 
side. Morning after morning, through dark- 


ness and frost, snow and fog, the grey- | 


headed man and the young girl started off 


on their toilsome tramp; the one with the | 


uncomplaining fortitude of old age, the other 
with the hopeful courage of youth. 

“Tt ‘ill not be such a lonesome shop when 
I’m gone now, father,” said Victoria one day. 

“Why so, Victoria, my dear ?” he asked. 

“ There’s Bess,” she answered, smiling, 
but somewhat sadly; “you'll take to her, 
daddy. You two ’ud be two lonesome ones 
if you didn’t take to one another. Mrs. 
Fell’s very near her end, and I am, p’rhaps.” 

“Do you feel worse, Victoria?” he in- 
quired anxiously. 

“ Not worse,” she said, “ but it’s so long, 
the winter is, and there’s so much dark, and 
I lie here, doin’ nothin’. If it wasn’t for 
mother’s verses and hymns, I don’t know 
what I’d do. I’ve been sayin’ one of ’em 
all day.” 

“Which is it, my dear?” he asked. 

Victoria’s voice fell into a low and solemn 
tone as she said these words :— 

“‘ There is a house, not made with hands, 
Eternal and on high ; 
And here my spirit waiting stands, 
Till God shall bid it fly.” 

* Ay ! she were always a-sayin’ them lines,” 
Euclid murmured softly, “afore you was 
born, my dear.” 

“There’s enough money to pay for my 
buryin’ now, isn’t there, father?” asked Vic- 
toria. 

“To be sure there is, my dear, lots enough,” 
he answered, “ and a bit o’ black for Bess, if 
that ‘ill be any comfort to you.” 


Like Euclid, | 


“She’s strong, and can help you to get 
a livin’,” observed Victoria, almost joyously, 
“and there'll be somebody to see as you have 
a coffin of your own too, daddy. I’m glad to 
think you'll take to Bess, when I’m gone.” 

“ My work ’ill be done then,” said Euclid. 
“T promised your mother what I’d do, and 
I’ve a’most done it. Then I’m ready to go. 
_ It’s a queer shop this world is !” 


Why had | 


CHAPTER VIII.—THE PRISON-CROP ON A 
YOUNG HEAD. 

In three calendar months after David Fell 
was committed to gaol for begging he was 
released, and sent out again to the old life. 
He had been regularly supplied with food, 
kept from the cold of the wintry days and 
| nights, and properly exercised with a careful 
, regard to his health. He had never had three 
months of so much physical comfort before ; 
and he had grown a good deal both in size 
and strength. Moreover he had been dili- 
| gently taught in school, and could read and 
| write very much better, and with more ease 
than when he had written his short letter to 
| his mother. He had learned cobbling, and 
| could mend a pair of boots quite creditably. 
| The governor of the gaol enumerated these 
advantages to him as he gave him a few 
words of parting counsel. 

“ Now, my lad,” he continued, “ don’t let 
me see you here again, or hear of you being 
in trouble elsewhere. This is the second 
time you’ve been in gaol——” 

“Please, sir,” interrupted David, with 
energy, “I never was in gaol before, It 
was another boy, not me. I’ve done nothin’ 
worse than beggin’.” 

“Don’t go away with a lie on your 
tongue,” said the governor sternly ; “it’s a 
sad thing to break the laws of your country, 
but it’s worse to break God’s laws. ‘ Thou 
shalt not steal!’ ‘Thou shalt not lie!’ are 
His laws. ‘Thou shalt not beg,’ is your 
country’s law. Keep them in mind and 
you'll not get into trouble again.” 

David heard the prison-gate close behind 
him, leaving him free again in the open 
streets, with an odd feeling of strangeness 
and timidity mingled with his delight. ‘The 
other prisoners, released at the same time, 
quickly vanished out of sight, as if they did 
not care to be seen under the gaol walls. 
But David lingered, half-bewildered and 
half-fascinated, gazing up at the strong, grim 
edifice, with its massive doors, and small, 
closely barred windows. It had been his 
home for three months. He was no longer 
a stranger toit, or its ways. If he should ever 
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its customs and rules, and would need very 
little, if any, instruction from its warders. 
Just now it seemed more familiar and less 
formidable to him than the narrow, dirty, 
squalid street, where his former neighbours 
lived, and his mother, and little Bess. 

He had some miles to go, and it was 
| almost dusk when he reached his own neigh- 
| bourhood. But though he was stronger, and 
better fitted for labour than when he left it 
three months ago, he did not turn boldly 
into the street, whistling some gay tune as 
he marched along, and calling aloud to this 
neighbour and that, ready for all sorts of 
boyish pranks, and equally ready to render 
little acts of help and kindness to any one 
who needed them. He waited till night fell, 
and then went. slinking down close to the 
walls, and keeping as much in the shadow as 
possible. Blackett’s door was open, and he 
dare not face Blackett. He had always held 
up his head high above Blackett’s sons, 
except Roger, and he knew both father and 
sons hated him for it. Did the neighbours 
know that he had been in prison? If they 


hair growing like short fur all over it, would 
betray him at once. 

He stood ina dark corner over against the 
house, watching its inmates pass to and fro. 
There was old Euclid going in, with his 
empty basket; it was quite empty, so he 
must have had a good day ; and presently he 
saw the glimmer of a candle in the garret 
window. What would Victoria say, when 
she saw him, and his prison crop, for the 
first time ? 
| herand Euclid as he was of Blackett. 

he make them believe that he had only been 

in gaol for begging ? 

be too hard on him for that! Yet he felt 
| the old glow of shame again at the thought 
of going out to beg. 

His mother would believe it, and know it 
to be true. He was longing for the sight of 
_her, but he dare not go past Blackett’s 
open door. The tears smarted under his 
| eyelids as he thought of how soon now he was 
going tosee her. ‘Then a dark dread crossed 


months, and suppose his mother should be 
dead! Oh! if that could be! Dead and 
| buried, and he never to see her again! 

| At length Blackett came out, and stag- 


| Spirit vaults at the corner. 


moment. 


Now was the 
He crept cautiously to the -en- 


_ trance, and then darted through the lighted | men’s faces. 
| 


did not, his closely-cropped head, with the | 


He was almost as much afraid of | 


gered up the street towards the enticing | 


| 
; a | 
come there again, he could fall at once into 
| 





| 





| 


Could | 


Surely they would not | 
| mother,” he sobbed out at last. 





his mind. He had been away for three | 


passage almost at a bound. In an instant 
his hand was on the latch, and flinging open 
his mother’s door, he rushed in panting, and 
closed it after him as if fearful of being 
pursued. He could hardly see for a moment, 
though there was a candle in theroom. But 
when he looked round, there was his mother 
lying on the bare sacking of her miserable 
bed, her face pale as death, and her sunken 
eyes, with a famished, ravenous expression 
in them, fastened eagerly on him. They told 
a tale of terrible suffering. It seemed to 
David as if he had almost forgotten his 
mother’s face while he had been in gaol, and 
that now he saw it afresh, with all the story 
of her pain and anguish printed upon it. He 
stood motionless, staring at her; and she 
lifted herself upon the bed, and held out her 
arms to him. 

“ Oh, Davy! my boy! Davy 
“come to me! come quickly!” 

With a deep groan, such as is rarely 
wrung from the lips of a man, the boy flung 
himself into his mother’s arms; and the 
mother bore the shock of agony it caused 
her without a cry. 

This was her son, her first-born. He was 
the baby who had first lain in her bosom, now 
so tortured with ceaseless pain, and who had 
filled her whole heart with love and joy. 
She could recollect how his father had looked 
down upon them both, with mingled pride 
and shyness. She almost forgot her.pain in 
the rapture of fondling him once again. 
Her shrivelled, wasted hand, whose fingers 
were drawn up with long years of toil, 
stroked his poor head, with its prison crop 
of hair where the baby’s flaxen curls had 
grown ; and her lips were pressed again and 
again to his face. She could not let him go. 

“T was doin’ nothin’ but beg for you, 


'?? 


she cried, 


“ T know, Davy, I know,” she said, sinking 
back exhausted, but still holding fast his 
hand, and devouring him with her eyes ; ‘‘it | 
couldn’t be no sin, God in heaven knows. 
You'll make a good man yet, in spite of all, 
like your father, Davy. You're as like him 
as like can be!” 

She lay looking at him with a smile on her 
face. So much care had been taken of him 
in the gaol that he looked more like a man, 
or at least gave more promise of growing 
into a strong, capable man like his father, 
than he had ever done whilst he starved on 
scanty fare at home. His face, too, had lost 
its boyish carelessness, and wore an air of 
thought, almost of gloom, such as sat on most 
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“Maybe I ought to ha’ gone into the 
House,” she said, as her eyes caught sight of 
David’s short, dark hair; “it’s bad for folks 
to say you ever went a-beggin’, and was took 
up for it. But I never knew nobody go into 
the House as I should like to be with, or 
have Bess be with. Most of the folks as 
have gone out of our street ’ud shame the 
bad place itself ; and it ’ud be worse than dyin’ 
to live among ’em all day, and all night too. 
I always said, and I promised father when he 
was dyin’, I swore a oath to him, as long as 
I could stand at a tub I’d never mix myself 
up with such a lot, or let his boy and girl 
go among ’em. But maybe I ought to ha’ 
given in instead of lettin’ you go a-beggin’,” 
she added, with a profound sigh. 

“No, no, mother; don’t you fret about 
me,” answered David. ‘“ Why, I’ve learnt a 
trade in—there,” he said, avoiding the name 
gaol, “and I know how to work now, and 
I'll keep you and Bess. Sometimes I used 
to think, s’pose they'd only taught me outside, 
without goin’ inside that place! I’d have 
learnt it with more heart, and never got the 
bad name as folks will give me now. I can 
mend boots and shoes prime; and I can 
read and write almost like a scholar. But 1 
shall never get over being in there !” 

“Oh! you will, you will, my lad,” cried 
his mother, faintly and sadly. 

“No, I can’t never forget it,” he said, with 
a look of shame and sorrow on his face. 
“Father’s name was always good, and mine 
never can be. Mother, if they’d only tried 
to find out if I spoke true! But they didn’t 
take no time or trouble. I didn’t know 
where I was afore the magistrate said, ‘ Three 
months!’ and they bundled me away, as if 
I weren’t worth taking trouble about. I’m a 
gaol-bird now.” 

“No, no,” sobbed his mother. 

“‘ That’s what the neighbours ’ill call me,” 
he went on, “ and Blackett ’ill crow over me. 
They’ll never believe I was only beggin’. I 
feel as if I couldn’t hold my head up to face 
them ; or Bess. Where’s Bess, mother ?” 

But as he spoke Bess came in, and with a 
cry of delight ran to him, and flung her arms 
round his neck. He could not rid himself 
of those clinging arms, and he burst into a 
passion of weeping as Bess kissed him again 
and again. 

“They were wicked, cruel people as sent 
you to gaol, Davy,” she repeated, over and 
over again; “cruel and wicked, cruel and 
wicked !” 

It was some minutes before they- could 
speak to one another in any other words, 





or before Bess remembered on what errand 
she had been absent when David came 
home. 

“They can’t let us have the ring this even- 
ing, mother,” she said, after a while ; “* Mr. 
Quirk’s away till this time to-morrow, and 
Mrs. Quirk says as she daren’t part with 
any o’ the rings without him.” 

“What ring?” asked David. 

“* Mother’s ring,” answered Bess. 

“We were forced to part with it, Davy,” 
said his mother, in a pleading tone, as if to 
justify herself to him. “ I’d clemmed myself 
till I could bear it no longer, and everythink 
else was gone. It was the last time I set 
foot out o’ doors ; I carried it myself to Mr. 
Quirk’s and swore as I’d redeem it. And 
Bess there has earned money to redeem it, 
and we thought we’d get it back to-night. 
But you’re come back instead, my lad ; and 
I can bear to go without the ring.” 

His mother’s wedding-ring had been all 
his life to hima sacred thing ; the only sacred 
thing he knew of. It was blended with all 
his earliest childish thoughts of his dead 
father, whom he had never known ; but of 
whom his mother talked so often, of an even- 
ing when work was done and she wore the 
ring, and when the glimmer of it in the dim 
fire: “light made it visible, though almost all 
else was in darkness. All the inherent su- 
perstition and reverence for sacred symbols 
common to our nature, centred for David in 
his mother’s wedding-ring. He knew what 
straits of gnawing hunger Bess and his mother 
must have undergone before they would 
part with it ; and his bitterness and heaviness 
of heart, for he had left gaol in bitterness 
and heaviness of heart, were increased ten- 
fold by this loss of her ring. 

“ We'll have it to-morrow,” he said, ina 
stern and passionate voice. 

Yet they were on the whole happy that 
evening: it was so much to be together again. 
Bess had plenty to tell of her daily tramps 
through the streets ; and David talked of his 
plans for the future ; whilst their mother 
listened to them, thankful beyond all words 
to have her boy in her sight once more. 
Even during the night, when she heard him 
turning uneasily to and fro on the scanty 
heap of straw they had managed to get for 
him to lie on, so hard to him after his com- 
fortable hammock and warm rug in the gaol, 
her heart felt lighter than it had done for 
many months. Her poverty continued, her 
sore pain was not less agonizing, but David 
was at home again, and life was once more 
dear to her. 
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CHAPTER IX.—BROKEN-HEARTED. 


BEss was up as usual in the morning, 
and David would have gone with her, but for 
Euclid. He shrank from meeting any of the 
neighbours ; and if it had been possible he 
would have remained indoors till his hair 
had grown longagain. All the day he stayed 
in the dark, unwholesome room, talking at 
times with his mother, but generally sitting 
silent, with his head resting on his hands. The 
hours seemed endless. Hunger and cold he 
had borne with courage and he could do so 
still; but shame he could not bear. Pride 
in a good name was the only moral lesson he 
had been taught; and his good name was 
gone. His mother had sympathy enough to 
guess what troubled him, but she did not 
know how to comfort him. There was a 
vague indistinct feeling in their minds that 
he had not forfeited his good name ; he had 
been robbed of it. 

At last evening came, and Bess went out 
again to redeem the precious pledge. Both 
David and his mother forgot their troubles 
for a brief space of time as they thought of 
seeing it shine once more on her hand, so 
wasted and shrivelled now, and so different 
from the firm young hand that had first worn 
it. It had been a brand new ring when 
David Fell bought it—no other would satisfy 
the proud young artisan—a thick, heavy ring 
of gold, such as the finest lady in the land 
might wear. 

*‘ It’s here, mother!” cried Bess, running 
in almost breathless, with the small, precious 
packet in her hand. David lighted the 
candle, and held it beside his mother, as her 
trembling fingers unfolded the paper in which 
it was wrapped. But what wasthis? A thin, 
battered ring, worn almost to a thread. No 
more like the one they all knew so well, than 
this bare and desolate room was like the 
pleasant house David Fell had provided for 
his young wife. Mrs. Fell uttered a bitter 
cry of disappointment and dread. 

“Oh, Davy,” she cried, “it isn’t mine! it 
isn’t mine !” 

In two minutes from that fatal cry of 
despair, David, panting, bare-headed, nearly 
mad with passion, stood on the pavement in 
front of the pawnshop. There was no need 
to enter it, for Mr. Quirk was pacing to and 
fro in front of his premises, inviting the 
passer-by to inspect his goods. He was a 
short, undersized, knavish-looking man. 
David confronted him with a white face and 
dilating nostrils, holding out the ring to him. 

“Tt isn’t mother’s,” he gasped; “ you’ve 





give Bess somebody else’s ring. This ain’t 
mother’s ring.” 

“That’s Mary Fell’s ring,” drawled Mr. 
Quirk, sneeringly, and as coolly as if he had 
prepared himself for the charge, “as she 
pledged here to me, two months ago. That’s 
her ring.” 

‘Give me my mother’s own ring!” shouted 
David, every nerve and muscle tingling with 
all the force and energy he had in him, 
“give me her ring, you swindling thief! ” 

“ It’s Mary Fell’s ring,” repeated the pawn- 
broker stubbornly, “and Mary Fell’s well 
known as a thief and a drunkard, and some- 
thing worse !” 

Scarcely had the words against his mother’s 
good name been pronounced, before David 
had flung himself in his rage, and the unusual 
vigour he had brought from gaol, upon the 
puny man, whowas unprepared for the attack. 
The boy and the man were not ill-matched, 
and blow after blow was given. The battered 
old ring fell to the pavement, and was 
trodden under their feet. A circle of spec- 
tators gathered as if by magic about them in 
an instant, none of whom cared to interrupt 
the sport such a contest afforded. There 
were cries and cheers of encouragement on 
all hands, until the combatants fell, David 
uppermost. 

“What's all this about?” inquired a 
policeman, elbowing his way through the 
crowd, and calmly looking on for a minute, 
whilst David still struck hard at his enemy, 
who was struggling up to his feet. The police- 
man seized the lad by the collar, and he 
tried to shake off his hold, as he faced the 
pawnbroker, blind and deaf with rage. 

“‘ Give me my mother’s ring!” he shouted. 

“TI give him in charge,” said Mr. Quirk, 
welcoming the policeman’s interference ; 
whilst David felt an awful thrill of despair 
run through him as he saw whose hand was 
grasping him. “I was a-doin’ nothing, and 
he up and at me like a tiger,” added the 
pawnbroker. 

‘Ay, he did; I saw him,” cried a woman 
standing at the pawnshop door. “He's a 
young gaol-bird ; everybody can see that.” 

It was only too plainly to be seen. David 
was now standing perfectly still in the police- 
man’s grip—pale and frightened, with a hang- 
dog. air which told powerfully against him. 
One of the passers-by, an intelligent, well- 
dressed mechanic, pressed forward a little, 
asking, “Why did you meddle with the 





man? What’s this about a ring?” But the 
policeman checked David’s attempts to 
reply. 
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“That’s no business of mine,” he said 
sharply. ‘“‘ You give this lad in charge ?” 

He addressed himself to Mr. Quirk, who 
replied plaintively— 

“T’m a householder and a ratepayer,” he 

said, “and I give him in charge.” 
| “Then you'll make your defence before 
| the court,” said the policeman to David. 
| “Come along with you!” 
David glanced round the cluster of faces 
| hemming him in. Some of them he knew. 
| Blackett was there, grinning triumphantly, 
and Roger was peeping behind him, half 
afraid of being caught by his father. Euclid 
| had stopped for a moment, with his basket 
on his arm, and was looking on with an 
amazed and puzzled face. David dared not 
| call upon any of them by name, but he 
| cried out, in a lamentable voice which 
touched and startled many of the careless 
on-lookers— 

“Will somebody tell my mother what's 
befell me?” 

He saw Roger make ‘him a sign that he 
| had heard and would fulfil his request, before 
| he was marched off to the police-station, to 
pass a night there—no longer a strange and 
unprecedented oceurrence to David. 

Bess had set the door oftheir room a little 
ajar, and’ was waiting’anxiously for David's 
return. Her mother had not ceased to sob 
over her lost ring from the moment when’she 
| had caught sight of the worn-out, battered 
| thing which had been exchanged for her own. 
| Her grieftwas the more keen as she had little 
| hope of David recovering the right one. She 
| had heardvof other women having their wed- 

ding-rings changed; or “ sweated,” and never 





| being able-t6 right themselves, and she could: 


not bear to think of some other*woman, hap- 
pier than herself, wearing it as her wedding- 
ring, and prizing it as“she*had done. A 
| thousand #diar“ memories and inarticulate 
| thoughts centred in the lost ring, none the 
| less real, perhaps, because the poor widow 
| was only an ignorant woman, and could not 
| express her feelings in language. She lay 
| moaning in utter hopelessness and helpless- 
| ness, knowing too well it was lost for ever. 
| Before even they could expect David back, 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Roger ran in, breathless and stammering. 
The candle was still burning, and they could 
see his agitated face and his excited gestures 
plainly. 

“He’s bein’ took to gaol again!” he ex- 
claimed, in broken sentences. “I see him 
all along. He up and at old Quirk as brave 
as a bulldog. He had him down on the 
ground in no time. He'd said as you was a 


\ 


| 
| 








thief, and a drunkard, and worse ; and David | 
couldn’t stand it. Id ha’ had a cut at him | 
too, but he had him down on his back in | 
a moment’s time ; and he fought for you like | 
a good un!” 

“But where is he?” gasped the mother, as | 
her eyes, glistening with terror, turned to- | 
wards the door, where Bess was standing, as 
though waiting to let David in and close it 
safely after him. | 

**He’s took to gaol, you know,” answered | 
Roger, with an oath such as he had learned | 
when he could first speak. ‘There was a | 
bobby up afore I could give him warnin’, | 
pushin’ through everybody ; and old Quirk | 
gave him in charge, and they walked him off | 
to the’station, to be shut up all night till to- | 
morrow mornin’. And he shouted, ‘Some- | 
body tell my mother what’s befell me!’ And | 
he looked straight at me, and I came off at | 
wunst. Perhaps they'll let him go free in the 
mornin’ !” 

But even Roger’s unaccustomed eyes could 
see the deathlike pallor and change that came | 
over the face of David’s mother, as she heard | 
what he had*to say. She uttered no word or | 
cry, but»sank down again on her miserable | 
death-bed, and turned her despairing face to 
the wall. Bess sent away Roger, and care- 
fully putting out the candle, crept on to the 
sacking beside her, and laying her arm gently 
across her, spoke hopefully of David being 
released, and Quirk punished, as soon as the 
truth was known. But Mrs. Fell was at last 
broken-hearted, and answered not a word, 
even to-little’ Bess, who fell asleep at last, 
crying softly'to herself. 

Who can tell how long the hours of that 


night were? Darkness without, and within 


the utter blackness of despair! The craving | 
hunger’of disease, and the soul’s hunger after 
the welfare of her children! The chilly dew 
of death, and the icy death-blow dealt to 
every lingering hope for them! When Bess 
awoke and bestirred herself early in the 
morning, her mother still lay speechless, and 
she dared not leave her. Euclid started on 
his day’s work alone. There was no one she 
could ask for help; so she set about her 
little tasks of lighting a handful of fire, and 
making a cup of tea for her mother, which 
she could not persuade her to touch. It was 
a dark and dreary winter’s morning ; so dark 
where she was living that she could scarcely 
see her mother’s face. 

The afternoon was fast fading into night, 
another night of misery and despair, when 
Roger stole softly in, and crept gently up to 
the side of the bed where David’s mother 
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‘* T give him in charge.” 


lay. Bess was sitting by her, holding her | 


hand closely, as if she could thus keep her 
in the world where her lot had been so hard. 
She had not spoken yet, and had scarcely 
moved since Roger had brought his fatal 
tidings the night before. Now when her ear 
caught the sound of his low, awe-struck 
voice, she opened her eyes once more, and 
fastened them upon him. He stooped down 
and spoke to her in a sorrowful whisper. 


*He’s got three months agen,” he said. 
“ Never mind! everybody gets into gaol some 
time o’ their lives !” 

Mrs. Fell’s lips moved tremulously as the 
eyelids closed slowly over her dim eyes, 
which were losing sight of Bess, though she 
was leaning over her and calling “‘ Mother!” 

“He might ha’ been a good man like 
his father!” she moaned with her dying 

| breath. 
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CHRIST’S REVELATION OF HEAVEN. 
Three Papers. 
By ALEXANDER MACLEOD, D.D. 


SECOND PAPER.—-THE LIFE OF HEAVEN. 


i heaven be, as we have seen, the simple 
fruition and development of Christian ex- 
perience here, it is to that experience we 
should now turn to discover the life that will 
be led in heaven. And no doubt in this 
direction we shall learn much of what we wish 
to know. But not all. Can you foretell the 
full ears of autumn from the green blades of 
spring? And happily we are not shut up to 
this means of discovery. Occasions arose in 
His ministry which led the Lord to give 
direct foregleams of the life to come. And 
it is only necessary to compare those fore- 
gleams with Christian experience of His life 
here, to form a fair conception at least of what 
is essential in the perfect life to which He 
has taught us to look forward. 

It is a vision ofall fair and precious things 
we come upon in this way: a spiritual vision, 
indeed, and of things spiritual only ; but rich 
with home features, quick with the action of 
the primary relations and emotions of our 
nature, human and practical to the very core. 


1, 


Direct revelations of the life to come are 
fuller as the Lord’s own life deepens to its 
close. He sets himself,in His self-forgetting 
way, to meet the coming trouble of His dis- 
ciples. He was about to leave them. The 
foretaste of bereavement lay upon their hearts. 
They would soon be as sheep without a shep- 
herd. Too soon they would have the ache 
of painful memories, denial, forsaking, and 
betrayal, The shadows common to our 
mortal state were beginning to gather around 
them—and deeper shadows than these—and 
in these circumstances, the Lord strikes the 
great key-note of consolation, “ Let not your 
heart be troubled,” and tells them of that 
home to which He was going, from which 
He would return to receive them to Himself, 
in which He would gather them all about 
Him again, the home which they knew and 
the way which they knew. 

Who that has ever experienced the dulness 
of spiritual apprehension, or the remoteness 
or vagueness of our vision of heaven, does 
not feel grateful to Thomas for the words 
with which he met this announcement ? 
Have not we also stretched our thoughts into 
the void and cried to the unseen to reveal its 





secrets? What are the hymns which are so 
dear to us, “ Jerusalem the Golden,” “O 
Paradise, O Paradise,” and the like, but 
witnesses for the very yearning which was in 
the heart of Thomas? Our ordinary feeling 
is that we do not know enough of that unseen 
world, or of the way that leads to it, or of the 
mystery of the link that binds it to our present 
lives. And Thomas speaks for us all when 
he says: ‘‘ Lord, we know not whither thou 
goest, and how can we know the way?” 

After the manner of the Lord in His teach- 
ing, He speaks to the very heart of the felt 
need atonce. Inverting the order of thought 
in His disciple’s question—putting the “ way ” 
first, the “‘ whither” next, He replies: “I am 
the way . . . no man cometh to the Father 
but by Me.” He was going to the Father. 
And He was also the way to the Father. 
Thus rises amid the shadows of life here the 
great truth that the home which Christ has 
opened up to.us is to be with God. To 
come to the Father is the last grandest fulfil- 
ment of our lives, the one eternal end to which 
Christ and all things in Christ are leading us 
—the very goal and ultimate purpose of our 
Christian faith. ‘The profound reality which 
underlies these homely words is life with God, 
admission to the perfect fellowship of God. 
That is the substance under all the fair names 
which have been put upon the future world. 
That is heaven, immortality, blessedness, 
glory and life eternal. ‘These words mean at 
the very heart, eternal fellowship and friend- 
ship with God. ‘To know God as a Father, 
to see Him, to be with Him as children, to 
stand in the light and power of His love, to 
have that love flowing into our being, as the 
sap of a vine flows into its branches, and 
changing us, and making us at every change 
more like Himself, and thereby more fruitful 
in love, so that at last love shall flow back in 
worship and service to God—that is the grand 
purpose which Christ came to work out ; that 
is perfect Christian life, and, perfectly realised, 
it is heaven. 


II. 


The thread which runs through all the 
Lord’s words about the life of heaven, and 
through the words especially He addressed 
to His disciples at the close, is this relation 
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between the Father and His human child. 
Heaven itself is the Father’s house, the 
place from which the Son Himself has 
come, to which He is going back; into 
which He is to gather all His brethren at 
last ; on whose family records are inscribed 
their names; a home that is a kingdom as 
well, prepared from the foundation of the 
world, which the children are to inherit, in 
which they are to share the joys of the Father 
and receive rewards from His hand, and where 
they are to be one with the Father and the 
Son for ever, even as the Father and the Son 
themselves are one. 

In this way, the most familiar symbol of 
the future life in our Lord’s teaching comes 
to be the earthly home. And perhaps it is 
this fact which has narrowed and belittled 
for so many the conception they have formed 
of heaven. They transfer the ideal of the 
earthly home into the future. It is that, or 
sometimes something even less than that, 
they wish realised. At any rate, that or 
something like that, was the error into which 
the first disciples fell when the great words 
fell on their ears: “ In My Father’s house are 
many mansions.” To them up till that 
moment, it had been dear old Judea alone 
which was the Father’s house. 

All their affections to Christ had grown up 
beside its lakes and mountains, within its 
homes and villages. And when He spoke 
to them of going away, it seemed as if not 
only the light was going out of their dwell- 
ings, but as if God’s house was to be left 
desolate. Abraham, David, and Isaiah had 
added glory to the house of God, the beloved 
land of their birth. The songs of psalmists 
and the teaching of prophets and the wonder- 
ful manifestations of providence had made 
Jerusalem the dwelling-place of God and 
the joy of the whole earth. And it had 





been the fond hope of those simple men that 
their Master had come to add to that glory 
and make the house more joyful still. 

Our Lord carried their thoughts up out of 
that narrowness, up into the heavenly place 
to which He Himself was going. He elevated 
and expanded their conception of the Divine 





dwelling-place ; took them far up out of the 
little valley in which their views had become 
straitened, and gave them a vision such as 
Moses had from Pisgah. “In My Father’s | 
house are many mansions.” Not this scene 
alone, fair though it be, this Palestine, this | 
dear land of our birth, this loved home, this | 
circle of attached friends, this life-long sur- | 
rounding, not this, nor any similar centre, | 
nor any outward sphere is what our Lord | 


intends when He says “ My Father’s house.” 
In these words He opens the door of the un- 
seen universe and bids His disciples gaze 
into the unsounded depths, the boundless 
reaches, the manifold fulness, the unending 
variety of spheres which His Father fills, and 
which have new openings and expanses and 
developments for all His children. 

It sheds a clear light on the words to read 
them as part of our Lord’s own experience. 
He had been a baby on Mary’s breast: that 
was a mansion in His father’s house. ‘Then 
He was a youth under Joseph’s loving care : 
that was a mansion too. And then, He was 
a soul fighting with the tempter in the wilder- 
ness: the wilderness was a mansion as 
well. Then, He was a teacher, a healer, a 
comforter of sick folk in the towns and 
villages of His native land: and this also was 
a mansion in which He dwelt for a while. 
Then He had the inner circle of His disciples’ 
fellowship, and here and there a home like 
the home in Bethany, and sometimes a lodging 
in the night solitudes, under the silent stars : 
those too were mansions. A little while 
longer and He shall be on the cross: and that 
also, strange to say, will be a mansion in the 
Father’s house. And then He must lie in the 
silent grave: and there also He shall dwell 
in a house which His Father built for Him. 
But after that, He shall ascend to His Father, 
and to the light of that Father’s love, and in 
the shelter of that He shall dwell for ever- 
more, 

It is out of a heart filled with that expan- 
sive experience and prospect He says, “In 
My Father’s house are many mansions.” The 
present environment of His people is but for 
atime. It is a house by the way, a mansion 
which is but one of a series. There are new 
surroundings, new spheres along all the ever- 
ascending path. 


III. 


When we turn from the dwelling-place to 
the dweller to discover the life which is to 
be lived in heaven, the very first element 
which appears is joy. The life of earth with 
its shadows and sorrows is behind: the life of 
heaven begun. And joy salutes it at the 


| very gateway: “Enter thou into the joy of 


thy Lord.” Not for the first time have joy 
and the soul encountered. Joy entered into 
the heart before ; but now the heart enters a 
kingdom which is filled with joy. We only 
taste joy here— 

“* Joys here are drops that passing’ flee ; 


But there, an overflowing sea. 


And what we there enter upon is the joy of 
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our Lord. Who can tell what that is? His 
delights are with the children of men. There 
is joy in His presence when souls are brought 
from sinful ways into the way of life. It was 
for the joy set before Him, the joy of seeing 
a lost world reclaimed, that Christ endured 
the cross. But these are only rays let forth 
to tell us of the full light beyond. We may 
be sure; it will be joy going forth on holy 
objects, on righteous deeds, on happy growths, 
on beautiful forms, on truth and charity, 
The great fact is, that it is the joy of God. 
To the pleasures which are a delight to Him, 
the very joys of the eternal heart, the chil- 
dren of God shall be admitted. Let us stir 
up our sluggish imagination that we may 
catch some faint reflection of this fact. The 
flush of spring, the brooding heat of summer, 
the songs of birds, the love of home, the 
play of childhood, the peace that flows from 
the forgiveness of sin, the satisfaction of 
seeing evil overcome, the delights of well- 
doing: these are reflections, although only 
far-off reflections, of the eternal joy. 

It brings us nearer to the reality to recall 
the pleasure of the Father in Christ. This 
joy in the Son who came to do His will in 
giving eternal life to every one who should 
believe in Him, and who was faithful in doing 
it unto death, who went near to the outcast 
and the lost with His mighty gift that He 
might save them and at last died to make 
the gift sure for them: this was a real out- 
flow of the joy of heaven. Into all that joy 
shall the soul enter to whom it shall be said : 
“ Enter thou into the joy of thy Lord.” 

IV. 

The joy of God! That is one side of the 
reality: the other is that it is the Father's joy 
in the heart and life of the child. And here 
we come into the presence of a great secret 
of the blessedness of heaven. Looking to 
one aspect of God we have learned to speak 
of Him as the Ancient of Days; but there is 
an aspect as real which justifies us in think- 
ing of Him as the Eternal Youth. The life 
of heaven is a life of eternal youth. There 
is neither age nor decay in the life which 
God leads, but a fresh-springing flow of the 
strength and joyousness of youth. And such 
will be the life of His children in the world 
to come. Many a time, no doubt, the Lord 
repeated among His disciples the words of 
Psalm ciii., “Thy youth is renewed as the 
eagles,” where the glad strength and up- 
soaring power of the eagle are used to set 
forth this very fact. But He brings it in 
the most explicit way into His teaching as 





well. Those passages where He commends 
the spirit of childhood and advances its life 
as the type of the life to which knowledge 
of God and entrance into the kingdom are 
promised, are prophecies as much as illus- 
trations. Heaven is opened to us in the life, 
trust, innocence and joy of children. “Such 
is the kingdom of heaven.” It is in one 
aspect the central fact concerning the life of 
heaven. Its freshness, newness, spontaneous- 
ness, springing up as water in a living spring 
does, lifting up its face to the Father for its 
supplies : all these are included in its youth- 
fulness. It is life strong with the strength of 
youth, free from care and without the root 
from which care springs; life to which all 
things are new, which sees itself at every 
step in a new wonderland, which takes no 
anxious thought for the morrow, which enjoys 
the present because the present is set for it 
in the light of God. It is a life that does 
not grow old, that is incorruptible, that abides 
for ever. Our present life advances by in- 
evitable marches over all powers of our being 
to decay, to death. Everything is at last 
touched bythe spoiler. Moths waste ; thieves 
break in and steal. But the life of heaven— 
of which a child’s is the type—advances ever 
to more perfect forms of the youth, strength, 
and joyousness of God. 
V. 

The joy of eternal youth! The secret of 
this part of our hope is the fact that the life 
we are to inherit in heaven is the life of our 
Father who is in heaven. It is life our Lord 
invites us to in the gospel: and it is at 
last into life those who accept His invitation 
enter. Life—“ life eternal” our Lord calls it. 
This is not immortality only, although we 
often, by putting a narrow meaning into the 
words, think of it as that. It is the life we 
know of as salvation. This occupies a great 
place in the Lord’s teaching, and underlies 
what He offers to us under the symbols of 
His flesh and blood and bread and water and 
light. It is life. It is the life which has the 
open vision, which sees the kingdom, which 
has the opening word, which can enter into 
the kingdom, the Divine password at the 
lines between earth and heaven. And it is 
the life of God: the life He poured out into 
Christ for us ; the life which the Son brought 
near to us and made over to us; the life 
which carried Him through all His trials and 
into His conquests ; the life which the mira- 
cles expressed, which gave forth the parables, 
which uttered wondrous words of invitation, 
which went near to outcasts, which had fellow- 
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ship with the Father in joys of service, in 
agonies of prayer, whose home was God and 
which Christ carried with Him when He 
returned to that home. 

It is the very life which God lives, which 
He has always lived, which He will always 
live—the eternal life. Let us not be sur- 
prised that we find it difficult to apprehend 
the eternity of this life. Eternity is not a 
subject of which it is easy to think. We are 
on a very narrow line of the track when we 
are trying to conceive of it as mere prolonga- 
tion of time, duration without end. Duration 
no doubt lies somewhere in the texture of it ; 
but only as a single thread. Beginning and 
ending are ideas foreign to the idea of eter- 
nity. 


extension or prolongation of it. 
space are laws of our being; but they are 
not laws of the being of God. His life does 
not unfold as ours like beats of a clock, in 
pulses of the heart, in events; but as a per- 
petual Here and Now. It is idle to try to 
explain it. All we can affirm with certainty 
is that it is a life in which change, death, 
and succession of events have no place. It 
is the life we know the manifestations of as 
spirit, holiness, goodness, long - suffering, 
mercy, and truth. But whatever further de- 
velopments of it there may be—whatever 
blooms and powers unknown hitherto it shall 
yet put forth—into a child’s share of these, 
and into all not yet conceivable which the 


life may be, they shall be admitted who in | 
the present world have possession of the life | 


of Christ. 


VI. 
In their anticipations of heaven the Chris- 


It is far more the opposite of that | 
which has beginning and ending than the | 
Time and | 





with Me where I am, that they may behold 
My glory, which Thou hast given Me.” For 
saints in glory this will probably always be 
the vision of God. ‘Then as now, the Father 
may veil His face. We shall hear His voice, 
we shall see His footprints, we shall know 
ourselves to be in a world where everything 
tells of His love; but the very glory of that 
presence, His person, the vision of Him as 
we might have of a fellow-creature—the only 
approach to this we are justified in expecting 
is the vision to which we shall be admitted 
when we shall see that glory disclosed in the 
face of Jesus Christ. 


VII. 

We are accustomed to think of heaven as 
a place of rewards. Nothing more clearly 
exhibits the spiritual character of its life than 
the rewards mentioned by our Lord. Open 
acknowledgment of secret prayer; comfort 
after persecution; increase of faculties of 
well-doing to those who have well used them 
on earth; a vision of God to the pure in 
heart :—these and such as these are the traits 
of the future life which our Lord brings for- 
ward when speaking of rewards. But once 
or twice His teaching is so wrapped up in 
symbol that it may be well to pause for a 
little on one or two of them, and disentangle 
the truths they enclose. A strife had arisen 
among the disciples as to which should be the 
greatest. And let me say in passing that this 
strife is not so evil a thing as at first sight it 
seems to be. What it reveals is much more 
the childish inexperience of the disciples than 
what we should call ambition. Just before 
the strife arose, the Lord had told that one 
of them was to betray Him. Straightway 
arose the questioning as to which of them it 





| 
tians of the Middle Ages made much of the | could be. Who so base, so unfaithful as to 
Beatific Vision. To them this was the ful-| do that evil? Their strife is the mere rebound 
filment of life, the crown and glory of all} from this questioning—the mere next step in 
that can be experienced. Having attained | a natural enough process of reasoning ; it is 
to this, the grand end was reached. But in| the question, Which of us shall prove most 
the teaching of the Lord this is not an end, | faithful? So like children they still are! 
but a beginning—the pure heart of the child | Well, in connection with that conversation, 
coming into the light of the presence which | our Lord says, what I am anxious to show 
is to be strength and joy to it in all its after} the meaning of—“I appoint unto you a 
service. The vision Christ promises to those | kingdom, as My Father hath appointed unto 
who accept Him includes admission into the | Me: that ye may eat and drink at My table 
kingdom as much as sight of it. It is near-} in My kingdom, and sit on thrones judging 
ness to God, the nearness which kinship and | the twelve tribes of Israel.” 
fellowship reach, and specially that nearness A table with meat and drink upon it! 
to which He Himself admits us. I am re-| And thrones of judgment! Here are symbols 
calling, as I say this, that aspect of the vision | which might easily set the mind on material 
which our Lord discloses in the prayer He | visions of the future. But we have only to 
offered with His disciples: “Father, I will| bring them into the light of other places in 
that they also whom Thou hast given Me be| Scripture where these very symbols, or the 
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realities they refer to, are mentioned, to see 


l ; : 
| what we now know as prayer and discerning 


how spiritual those realities are. All through | 


the Bible, a table is the symbol of fellowship 
with God, of sharing His life, and of the joy 
which there is in this sharing of His life. 
The thirty-sixth Psalm assures us that those 
who take refuge in God shall eat of the fat- 
ness of God’s house, and drink of the river 


of His pleasures ; and the meaning there can | 


only be that they shall be satisfied with what 
satisfies Him, and glad wherein He is glad. 


| Our Lord Himself makes clear to us, in those 


passages in which He speaks of our eating 
His flesh and drinking His blood, that it is 
to spiritual realities, to truth concerning Him, 


| death. 


of spirits. 
VIII. 


Rest, I need hardly say, will be a great 
element in the life of heaven. It is one 
which many circumstances of our earthly 
life tend to make us think of as material. 
“Rest to the weary,” we say, as the spent 
frame of our beloved quietens down into 
But the rest which Jesus promised 
to those who “labour and are heavy-laden” 
was rest for the soul. It was the rest which 
He Himself had found for His own soul; 


'and the secret of attaining it He disclosed 


and to such fellowship in His life as we can | 


enter by faith, that He is referring. 
just this is the essential reality of the life in 
heaven, which He holds up to His as yet 
dimly apprehending disciples under the symbol 
of the table in His kingdom at which they 
were to eat and drink. 

But what elements underlie the symbol of 
the judgment thrones? First of all, the 
element which we know in our present life as 
prayer; and next, the element of spiritual dis- 
cernment. The life in heaven, as we have 
already seen, is- but the development of the 
life God’s people are leading here. And 
here, on this side of the grave, He has ad- 
mitted His people to a share with Himself 
in the government of the world. By their 
prayers they move the hand that moves the 
world. It is to them He has committed the 
great educative trust of spiritual influence— 
by which Christian opinion is to be formed. 
They come to God bringing their own wants 
to His fulness—and the world’s need as well. 
‘They come asking help to do His will; ask- 
ing Him to put forth His power through the 
instruments He has chosen. Prayer in this 
light is just spiritual suffrage. And it is only 
in the sphere of Christian prayer where a 
word sometimes used in ordinary politics is 
perfectly true—that the Demos is Rex, 
Christ has conferred kingship on His people, 
has placed them even in this life on His 
throne. Prayer means the recording of a 
vote—the presenting of a petition—in the 
government of His kingdom; prevailing 
prayer is an actual share in that government. 
And judgment is simply the moral condition 
of such prayer. Judgment on the evil in the 
world, on evil deeds, on evil ways, belongs 
to the very action of Christian thought. 
There will be no formal thrones—no visible 
judgments ; but there will be for all who are 
true to Christ here, and are faithful unto 


And | 








death—the perfect fruition and action of | 


from His own experience as a son. 

As a son serving the Father, He also 
laboured and was heavy-laden. His earthly 
life was fulfilled under all the burden of op- 
pression and injustice which then lay upon 
His native land, and under the common 
burdens which lie at all times on the life of 
man. And He laboured and was heavy-laden 
in a special way in the great work of our 
redemption, and when He took our sins and 
infirmities upon His soul—“‘a weary man 
and full of woes.” From what was outward 
and material in those burdens He never 
passed. He felt the pressure of injustice, 
the physical weariness, the heat, the burden, 
the pain, the shame, to the very end; but 
He felt them as one who had escaped from 
their power to hurt. Under all pressure 
and anguish of them, He was in possession 
of the rest which is a rest of the soul. 
What He invited those who listened to Him 
to do, He Himself had done. He had 
escaped from the burdens of earth, and en- 
tered into rest by entering into a knowledge 
of the Father. He placed Himself in the 
Father's hands in the joy of this knowledge ; 
He virtually said, My Father’s will shall be 
My yoke. And from that moment peace 
was present, flowing like a river in the soul, 
and making glad the city of God within. 
That was the rest He offered to those who 
heard Him in Judea. That is the rest He 
offers to all who hear the gospel still: “ As- 
sume the yoke which I assumed; learn of 
Me, and act as I have acted; be meek and 
lowly in heart before God, accepting all His 
rule in all things that touch your life; lay 
yourselves low at the feet of God; receive 
pain and sickness and, if need be, mockery 
and scourging and death, as coming from 
Him; and you shall find rest unto your 
souls.” 

Nothing other, in the essence of it, than 
this is the rest that remains for us in heaven. 
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It is the resting of filial hearts on the heart 
of God ; a sweeter, fuller resting, simply be- 
cause there will there be a fuller vision of the 
character, a more uninterrupted experience 
of the love, of God. ‘The deepest ache of 
the human spirit here arises from ignorance 
of the character of God; its deepest peace 
is in a true acquaintance with that character. 
Heaven is, more than anything else, the full 
unveiling of the Father’s love. To know 
that love here, to be assured that we are 
loved—unworthy though we be—with a love 
that will not change, and that He who loves 
us is our Father reconciled, who has forgiven 
all our sins—that is heaven begun. The 
rest that remaineth in heaven for the people 
of God is just a richer, deeper experience of 
that joy. 


IX. 


I should be doing injustice to our Lord’s 
teaching if, after speaking of rest, I did not 
hasten to add that it is a life of service which 
His revelations concerning heaven open up 
to our view. It has been made a reproach 
by scoffers that we have brought ideals of 
heaven into our hymns which are only pro- 
jections into the future of poor forms of 
congregational worship. But this is a re- 
proach which discovers far more poverty of 





thought in those who indulge in it, than 
poverty of imagination in those who formed 


the ideal at which they mock. All worship | 


is service, and the worship of a congregation 


of redeemed souls may turn out to be the | 
most acceptable service which can be ren- | 


dered to God. It is a remarkable fact that 
our Lord has set the loftiest ideal of heaven | 
He has portrayed in the heart of an 
act of worship. It is in the Lord’s prayer | 
He opens the vision of a world in which | 
God’s will is done so as every worshipper of | 
God would wish it done upon earth. And it | 
is service which has a large element of wor- 
ship in it which is disclosed in that word | 
concerning Himself: “It is my meat and 
my drink to do the will of God.” Service, 
obedience, bringing forth of fruit, the doing 
of the Father’s will—is the law of all the 
varieties of life which pass before us in His 
portrayal of the kingdom. At the doorway 
of the new developments of that kingdom, 
He depicts groups of servants receiving ad- 
ditional talents for future service. Rulers 


& 


who have been faithful over a few cities are 
advanced to larger governments. And the 
very purpose for which He goes away from 
the disciples into the unseen kingdom of the 
Father is, that He may prepare new spheres 
of service for them—‘“I go to prepare a 
place for you.” 

But this is a subject concerning which 
details have been withheld. We can only say 
—taking our Lord’s own life as light—that 
heaven will include activities such as that 
life displayed. ‘There will be ample scope. 
The same interest in children which our 
Lord displayed may surely be expected in a 
world where more than the half of all who 
live in it will be of that class. There, also, 
there will be disciples to be instructed. The 
multitudes who have passed into heaven 
when they had only caught the first glimpses 
of redeeming love will have to be led into 
the fulness of the truth. Higher and lower, 
advanced and less advanced, teacher and 
taught—those relations abide. Faith and 
hope can never cease to serve the Lord, or 
to have spheres of service among souls who 
have entered into bliss under every possible 
variety of attainment and age. There, as 
here, it will still be service to love one 
another. Love could not be love without 
going forward into new spheres, new services, 
new fruit-bearing for God. 

It may be, that as the elements of active 
service are developed on earth, the passive 
elements may have their time of activity 
in heaven. It is an old distinction con- 
cerning the Church—here militant, there 
triumphant. The souls whom God shall 
gather about His throne will have much 


to learn concerning God Himself, will still 


feel that they are but children in the know- 
ledge even of His works. The life which 
on earth served God by putting into words 
the Song of the Lily and the Bird, will 
have abundant scope for continuance in 
such service in a world all new, which it 
shall study with hearts and eyes new-touched 
by the power of God. It is certain that 
somewhere in the future we shall once 
more enter Paradise, and be placed, as 
our first parents were, in the Garden of 
God ; and in the new garden, as in the old, 
in ways known as yet only to God, we shall 
be set “to dress it and to keep it” for 
Him. 
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THE LAST SUPPER. 


OME with unsandalled foot, and stand 
Where we in thought may gaze 
On Him, who, ’midst a chosen band, 
His wondrous love displays ; 
When blessing at the Paschal Feast 
The sacred bread and wine, 
He gives to each, as King and Priest, 
Salvation’s mystic sign. 


What boding on their spirits fell 
In that fair upper room, 

While scarce His words of love dispel 
The deep impending gloom. 

They knew the hours were hastening on, 
When, like the type foreshown, 

Their Master from the earth withdrawn, 
They should be left alone. 


He felt their grief, He knew their fear, 
The load that each must bear ; 
And, oh! He saw in vision clear 
His own unfathomed share. 
Not yet descends the last fell stroke 
On that devoted head ; 
But He beholds the altar smoke 
As if the Lamb had bled. 


And rising from that depth of woe 
In majesty of love, 

He lifts their hearts from grief below 
To blessedness above. 

To Him the listening ear is bent, 
As with His dying breath 

He gives that holy sacrament, 
His pledge in life and death. 


That wondrous love, that grace divine, 
Still joins us to our head, 
Strengthened by Eucharistic wine, 
And by the broken bread. 
And still His sacred lips declare 
That they who own His grace 
With Him the hallowed feast shall share 
Within the holy place. 


We know not what these words express, 
Our hearts are dull and cold ; 
What depths of love and blessedness 
The promise may enfold 
We know not, and we cannot know 
Till drops this mortal veil ; 
Yet sometimes touched by quickening glow 
Our spirits cry, ‘ All hail!” 
SARAH WARING. 
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PARIS AND THE GOSPEL. 


By Proressor W. G. BLAIKIE, D.D., LL.D. 


SECOND PAPER. 


“ Sage is now encircled by an evan- | 


gelistic girdle,” was the remark of the 
venerable Professor Rosseeuw St. Hilaire, 
in reference to the “‘réunions populaires,” or 


gospel-stations, now twenty-three in number, | 


established during the last seven years by 
Mr. McAll. 
vour to draw the working classes of Paris to 
Christ much has been said recently in some 
quarters ; but the interest, we apprehend, is 
confined chiefly to those who have visited 


Of this very interesting endea- | 


Paris, and to whom, apart from other con- | 


siderations, the contrast between popular 
meetings for singing hymns and hearing little 
speeches on the love of Christ, and the or- 


dinary recreations of the gay capital, is so | 


striking that it cannot fail to excite their | 
Every available means, however, | 


interest. 
ought to be taken to increase the interest in 


a movement so simple in its character as | 


hardly to admit of a formal description, and | 
yet far more successful in its object of in-| 
| have been too alarming a word) delivered by 


teresting the working class than any plan 


that has ever been tried in Paris by the friends | 


of the gospel. 
“Good out of evil” will be found in the 


end an appropriate title for most of the | 
chapters of this world’s history that have | miserable—the very class to which they be- 


opened with frightful disasters. For the class 
in Paris that furnished the chief part of the 
actors in the tragedy of the Commune, no- 
thing could have been more frightful than 
the winding up of that drama. What with 
arrests, imprisonments, executions, banish- 
ments, families left in starvation, hearts mad- 
dened by disappointment and the fever of 
revenge, but paralyzed by despair, the pro- 
spect was dark as midnight, without a trace 
of dawn. Mr. McAIl, with a full belief in 
the power of the gospel to meet the most 
desperate cases of human sin and sorrow, 
began to think how its blessed light could be 
brought to bear on the wretched families left 
in Belleville and other communistic quarters. 
The plan he adopted seven years ago, and 
which has gone on with little variation since, 
was to open a hall, shop, or other convenient 
place of meeting on the street level, and 
invite the people to cgme to hear short ad- 
dresses on moral subjects (religious would 


himself and his friends. ‘These addresses 


| consisted of the elements of gospel truth, 


conveyed in affectionate and simple terms, 
as good news from God to the guilty and the 
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The Champs-Elysées—Sunday. 


longed. 
mingled the reading of the Bible, and also | 
the singing of hytans ; and, usually towards 
the end, the offering of a short prayer. 


Along with these addresses was | going on. 


The | 


very simplicity of the plan was its success. | 


It was such a contrast to the pretentious and | 


pompous services of the Romish Church, as 
well as to the cold formality too often, though 
not always, found in the Protestant churches. 
There was a kindly, brotherly.spirit about it, 
exceedingly welcome to a sore-hearted people. 
It could be no cunningly devised plan of de- 
signing people to benefit themselves at the 
expense of the unfortunate. It was a genuine 
Good Samaritan movement, with the true 
image and superscription of heaven on its 
face. The meetings were a great success 
from the beginning. The people came readily, 
and came again. 

The first of these meetings we ever at- 
tended was held on a Thursday evening in 
the Avenue de Wagram. We had the good 
fortune to elude the eye of the platform 
people, and, slipping in behind a pillar, we 





took our seat near the door, where we could | 
both hear the addresses and watch the people. | 
Our attention that evening was riveted upon | 


an old ouvrier near us, wearing a blouse on 


which were the stains of lime or plaster, as if | 


he had come direct from his employment— | 


at any rate he had not changed his working 
dress. Never, all our life, have we seen a 


| 
| 


man more rapt in the services that were | 


VIII. N.s. 


Every word that was uttered he 
| drank in with the eagerness of one searching 
for goodly pearls; but it was in the singing 
of the hymns that he impressed us most. A 
respectable, matronly woman at his side, who 
might have been his wife, sang with a fair 
measure of heartiness, as if she felt and en- 
joyed what she was doing; but though many 
daughters may have done virtuously on this 
occasion, it is certain that our ouvrier friend 
excelled them all. We know something of 
the demonstrativeness of the French charac- 
ter, and in listening to French preachers we 
have often admired, not to say coveted, their 
way of preaching with eye, face, hand, and 
indeed every part of the body ; but we never 
supposed that an ordinary worshipper, in 
singing a hymn, could have shown how com- 
pletely it possessed him. It was evidently, 
too, the man’s soul working from within that 
gave such force to his voice, and expression to 
his face and whole gesture during this service. 
On ourselves it came with all the force of a 
rebuke, so little was our heart engaged when 
compared with his ; it came, too, with some- 
thing of a magnetic power, inspiring us with 
somewhat of the same spirit—very much, we 
should suppose, as Saul must have been 
affected when among the prophets—and 
making us feel what a wonderful kindling 
and warming power public worship would 
have, if hearts at such a temperature were 
the rule instead of the exception. This we 
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know, that we got more good from being 
beside that old man on that evening, than 
we did on the following Sunday, amid the 
cold decency of a Protestant church service. 

This was one of the less prominent stations ; 
among some of more mark we would men- 
tion that of the Boulevard Ornano, the Rue 
de Rivoli, and the Rue de Belleville. What 
struck us most in the Ornano station was the 
multitude of theatres and music-halls by 
which it was surrounded. The quarter seemed 
studded with the haunts of pleasure, glaring 
with gas without and full of all manner of 
attractions within, to which gay streams 
seemed flowing from all sides, so that it 
seemed in vain to hope for a religious meet- 
ing beyond the proportions of a skeleton. 
And yet when we entered the hall we found 
it nearly full, with an assembly of some four 
hundred persons, largely but not exclusively 
of the working class and of the male sex. 
M. Bersier, the most distinguished Protestant 
preacher of the present day in France, has 
attached himself to this station and gives 
weekly conférences on Scripture themes. The 
station in Rue de Rivoli is open every evening. 
During last year 365 meetings were held in 
it, usually crowded, and presenting an audi- 
ence of a somewhat higher class, including 





In the Champs-Elysées—Sunday evening. 


many young men apparently young mer- 


fessional classes. The meeting at Belleville, 
as might be expected, is of the working class. 
It is the more interesting for this very reason, 
consisting of the representatives of the very 
men who were led into such wild excesses 











| chants or students or members of the pro- | 





by pursuing the political zgnis fatuus of the 
day, but are now, we trust, in the way to 
find that godliness is no ignis fatuus, but 
hath promise of the life that now is and of 
that which is to come. 

Besides the ordinary meetings, Mr. McAll’s 
movement embraces Sunday-school meetings 
in various places for the young. One of 
these, long presided over by a devoted 
young friend and countryman, Mr. Andrew 
Agnew Maitland Heriot, is planted in the 
very heart of the Faubourg St. Antoine, which 
both in the days of the first French Revo- 
lution and in our own times was the hotbed 
of Jacobinism and revolution. It is said to 
be about the most disorderly district in 
Paris. Having mistaken the hour of meeting 
and come half an hour, too soon on the 
Sunday afternoon of our visit, we had time to 
walk about the neighbourhood, and especially 
the Rue de Marguerite, which enjoys a pre- 
eminence of renown for evil. The general 
aspect of things was bad enough, though we 
must admit that neither in respect of clothing 
nor the look of dissipation did we see a class 
of women so low as we have often seen in 
many parts of our great cities at home. 
Nothing could have been more delightful 
than to find in Mr. Heriot’s Sunday-school 
a hundred and thirty nice-look- 
ing children, attentive and in- 
terested, though somewhat 
fidgety, but certainly not ap- 
proaching, in respect of bois- 
terous manners and unruly con- 
duct, within a hundred degrees 
of some children that used to 
put us to our wits’ end in an 
Edinburgh Sunday-school. It 
was quite charming to think of 
these children being trained up 
in the knowledge of the blessed 
gospel, and the glorious way of 
lite for sinners through Jesus 
Christ, and of their singing 
hymns ;which would stick to 
their memory for life, and per- 
haps come back on them with 
power at some critical moment. 
How one desires at such mo- 
ments that the breath would 
come from the four winds and 

turn hearts for ever to God! 

| To give an idea of the magnitude of the 
| Operations carried on by Mr. McAll, we may 
| state that in Paris the stations number 23; 
that last year 2,788 meetings for adults 
were held, attended by an aggregate of 





421,370, besides 8,000 Sunday-school meet- 
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ings attended by 41,708; that the total 
attendance of meetings of every kind was 
536,218; and that besides these there are 
work meetings for women, girls’ sewing 
schools, libraries, Bible and tract circulation 
to a large extent, and other agencies of 
similar character. In illustration of the in- 
fluence exerted, the printed reports of Mr. 
McAll and his excellent and active coadjutor, 
Mr. Dodds—once an esteemed student of 
our own—are more meagre than we could 
desire. They speak of many remaining to 
converse after the public meetings are over, 
and of some decided cases of conversion, 
where the converts have become zealous 
coadjutors in the work. A more full and 
suggestive statement on this subject we owe 
to another gentleman, who also once sat 
in our class-room, M. Dumas, a Lutheran 
pastor at Puteaux, in Paris, who says in the 
last report :— 


“From the beginning I have got into personal 
contact with twenty-five additional families. Eight 
persons attracted at the meeting are attending, more 
or less regularly, the public worship in our church ; 
two have, this year, been received into fellowship at 
the Lord’s table. I find that the Puteaux station is 
most useful as a feeder of the church; it attracts 
those who, by-and-by, if we take care of them, will 
enter our church; it gathers some nominal Pro- 
testants who neglect public service elsewhere ; it stirs 
up others in giving them a work of evangelization to 
be interested in. Since a year or two, our congrega- 
tion has certainly increased; our schools (one has 
been lately added) number now IIo pupils, instead 
of 40 a year ago. The working of the station has 
much helped this progress, and will help it more in 
the future.” 








In estimating the value of Mr. McAIl’s | 
work, it is necessary to bear specially in | 
mind the great difficulty of getting hold of | 
the people for religious instruction, from 
there being practically no day of holy rest 
in Paris. In towns where the Sabbath is | 
kept the case is quite different; but in Paris 
the main part of the Sunday is almost uni- 
versally devoted to pleasure. The two 
sketches of the Champs-Elysées, which our 
artist has given, may in some degree illus- 
trate the manner in which the mass of the 
people are accustomed to spend the first day 
of the week. If we had added to this a | 
sketch of Sunday races we should only have 
made the illustration more complete; but 
this in a Sunday magazine might have been 
rather too sensational. The success of Mr. 
McAIl in gaining the ears of the people in 
such circumstances is all the more remark- 
able. 

On the whole, this McAll movement in 
Paris is as yet in its preliminary stage. It is 


| 


but seven years old, and its chief effect has 
been to draw large numbers of the people 
within earshot of the gospel. But it is 
impossible to speak too strongly of its im- 
portance, or of the imperative duty of sup- 
porting with liberal funds one who has shown 
himself so successful and yet so modest and 
sO unassuming in this great work. Mr. McAll, 
in the free, expansive spirit of the gospel, 
has recently established stations in Lyons 
and Marseilles that promise the same results 
as those of Paris. Wearied as so many of 
the people of France appear to be of Ultra- 
montanism, and often unacquainted with 
Protestantism and unable to find a religion 
which will fill up the void in their souls, it 
is supremely important that they should be 
introduced to that blessed gospel which is 
the power of God unto salvation to every 
one that believeth. 

But we are leaving Paris, and must return. 
We take another glance at Belleville, where, 
immediately after the suppression of the 
Commune, Miss de Broen, a devoted lady, 
of Dutch extraction and Scotch training, 
brought a number of valuable appliances to 
bear on the work of evangelization. Con- 
nected with her valuable mission there has 
always been a medical department, and now 
that an admirable house has been opened as 
a hospital, that department will be more 
efficient and valuable than ever. For some 
time Miss de Broen’s headquarters have been 
a large iron room in the Rue Puebla, where 
with her valuable staff of lady workers she 
brings many good influences to bear on the 
people, but all subsidiary to the one great 
object of her work, which is to bring the 
people into vital personal union with the 
Lord Jesus Christ. 

But we must not suppose, in our compla- 
cency, that all the work of the gospel in Paris 
is done by our own countrymen and country- 
women. Undoubtedly there is a simplicity 
and a direct persuasive earnestness in the 
McAll and De Broen methods which have 
been the means of an unusual wakening up ; 
but Paris has not a few noble workers of its 
own in the field of the gospel. One likes to 
linger over a name already mentioned, that 
of Professor Rosseeuw St. Hilaire, who has 
long borne so high a character as a scholar, 
and has been a most cordial witness and 
worker for Christ. A professor in the Uni- 
| versity, a member of the Institute, a spe- 
| cialist and authority in history, notably the 
| history of Spain, his attachment to the gospel 
| retains all the freshness and enthusiasm of 
|a first experience. The first time that the 
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eve writer had the pleasure of meeting 
/ him was some years ago at Geneva, in the 
|company of the late Dr. Guthrie, and we 
| vividly remember the energy with which he 
| spoke against the Church of Rome, and the 
| knowledge that we obtained in hearing him, 
| | of grounds for what might almost be called a 
‘personal quarrel with that Church. M. St. 
| Hilaire referred, with a grief not unmixed 
‘with bitterness, to the large number of 
| Frenchmen of high character and ability 
whom the Church of Rome repels from 
| Christianity and drives into infidelity, be- 
cause they know of nothing better on which 
to fall back. If we remember rightly his 
'own case was of this kind, until he was 
|, brought into contact with our dear friend, 
|! M. Fisch, then pastor in Lyons and now in 
Paris, through whom he was led to the 
| gospel. Anyhow, he referréd with deep 
} emotion to the case of his mother, a devout 
\and earnest lady whom for twenty years 
Rome had kept from peace. 
|M. St. Hilaire has long 
| been one of the foremost 
Christian laymen of Paris, 
always ready while his 
| strength allowed for every 
‘good work; now feeling 
somewhat the infirmity of 
| years, but still, like Aaron 
and Hur, holding up the 
| hands of all God’s servants 
| —a most worthy repre- 
| sentative of the great Pro- 
| testant laymen of Paris of 
| other days. 
But we cannot enlarge 
much, though we should 
like to do so, on the in- 
| dividual Frenchmen who 
| bear a prominent part in 
| Christian work in Paris. Of 
native Christian Churches 
there are three—the Re- 
formed, the Lutheran, and 
the Free. The Reformed 
has always been the largest 
and most conspicuous of 
the Protestant Churches. 





| 


pectation, for it has long been desiring the 
restoration of its ancient synods, and the 
orthodox section longs vehemently for them 
now. Unfortunately, as is well known, there 
| is a rationalist section actuated by strong 
opposition to the other. It is in the ortho- 
dox section that the evangelistic spirit pre- 
vails ; and some of the orthodox pastors in 








At present it is in a state of anxious ex- | 


Paris are doing wsiibienn work in the service 
of the gospel. 

The Free Church, though a small body, 
has had a large number of admirable men. 
Among these are Dr. Fisch, M. de Pressensé, 
M. Bersier, M. Theodore Monod, though 
the two latter have lately left. M. Wad- 
dington, Prime Minister of France, is also, 
we understand, a member of the Free} 
Church. The Lutheran Church has lately | 
got its theological faculty transferred to 
Paris, a circumstance which has not tended | 
to improve the relations between it and the | 
Reformed. | 

But again we must pass on. It is always | 
ticklish work to speak of Churches. We 
would rather occupy the little space at our | 
disposal in noticing a few of the institutions 
which have arisen in Paris around them. 

Among institutions of Christian charity | 
there is one which seems to enjoy a high 
pre-eminence in the estimation of Christian 








Place de la Bastille. 


ry) 


people—“ The Deaconesses’ Institution of 
the Evangelical Churches of France.” It is 
situated in the Rue de Reuilly, not far from | 
the Place de la Bastille, and is especially asso- | 
ciated with the name of Mademoiselle Sarah | 
Monod, a member of a family dear to | 
many that has supplied many noble workers | 
in the cause of Christ. Begun in 1841 by | 
M. le Pasteur Vermeil, the Deaconesses’ | 
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Home gradually became more extensive, 
rendering the acquisition of a large building 
necessary a few years ago at the cost of 
237,500 francs, and an additional building 
in 1872 at the cost of 248,321 francs. It 
now contains :—1, an infirmary for women 
and sick children with 68 beds; 2, a refuge 
for criminal girls from the age of 14 to 18; 
3, a reformatory for vicious girls from 6 to 
13; 4,4 primary school for 150 children. 
The rules of the institution declare that 
the deaconesses are servants of Jesus Christ, 


who consecrate themselves for the love of | 
God to works of charity ; and the object of | 


the institution is twofold—first, to furnish to 
Protestant women a training school for their 
service ; secondly, to unite together in a 
fraternal society all persons who devote 
themselves to any of the branches of Chris- 
tian work suitable for the energies of women. 
Ladies who are received into the company 


of “United Deaconesses” do not give up | 


their property or personal rights, and are at 
liberty to retire altogether, due notice being 
given to the Council. 

Kindred in spirit to this institution is the 
“ Convalescent Home for Protestant Women 
leaving the Hospitals of Paris.” It is situated 
at 10, Rue Franklin, Passy. It is free, dur- 


ing the period of convalescence, to every | 


Protestant woman who, on quitting the hos- 


pital, finds herself destitute of a home and | 


of means. 
but it may be prolonged under special cir- 
cumstances. 

The “ Pensionnat des Jeunes Orphelines,” 
16, Rue des Billettes, protects orphan girls, 
and trains them with a special view to their 
being sent abroad as nursery governesses, 
to speak French to the children of foreign 
families. Forty or fifty girls are received 
here. 

The Evangelical Orphanage of Batignolles 
(15, Rue Clairaut) cares for orphan girls in 
another manner. It boards them out, in twos 
or threes, in families where due care of them 
will be taken. ‘They are mostly trained for 
domestic service, and many of them go as 
nursemaids to England. 

Such are but a sample of the charitable 
institutions of Protestant Paris, working 
quietly among a limited class, but often with 
much blessing, and furnishing a fine field for 
the energies of Christian ladies, and a most 
interesting bond of Christian fellowship, 
springing from and cemented by the love of 
Christ. 

Of institutions more directly evangelistic 
there are some of the greatest interest. In 


The ordinary stay is three weeks; | 


thinking of these we must remember that 
evangelistic work in France has been at ali 
times, down at least to last year, exposed to 
restrictions and difficulties utterly unknown 
among us here. There are several Bible 
Societies, as well as Societies for Evangeliza- 
tion. The Société Evangélique de France 
and the Société Centrale Protestante d’Evan- 
gélisation are incessant in their efforts to 
extend the gospel in France. The Société 
des Missions Evangéliques occupies itself 
with foreign missions, and has done noble 
service in South Africa—the chief seat of 
its operations—and in Senegal and Tahiti. 
Auxiliary to such societies, as well as to 
other philanthropic institutions, is the “CEuvre 
du Sou Missionaire en France et 4 l’Etranger.” 
The missionary sou, or halfpenny, amounted, 
in a recent year, to 19,181 francs 15 sous, 
being 13,368’90 for missions in France, and 
5,812°25 for missions abroad. 

We must say a passing word of a few 
| other institutions. One is an organization 
peculiarly French— CEuvre des Familles ou 
| des Dizaines parmi les Membres de 1’Eglise 
| Reformée de Paris.” As the name implies, 
groups of ten persons come together and 
make a monthly contribution, usually of a 
franc each, for relieving a family fallen into 
destitution. The dizaines are composed 
mostly of ladies, but in some cases of the 
other sex. The plan is designed to com- 
bine persons of charitable disposition, and 
concentrate interest on a given case. There 
is a general organization, as well as that of 
each special dizaine, designed to extend and 
deepen the spirit of active aid. 

Miss Howard’s quiet but highly useful 
labours among the students deserve also a 
cordial word. Her Christian philanthropy 
is not unworthy of the name she bears. Paris 
is a resort of multitudes of students, not 
‘only from France, but from Great Britain, 
Switzerland, Germany, America, and, indeed, 
almost every land. The religious tone of 
French students is for the most part de- 
plorably low. In fact, anything but scep- 
ticism would hardly be tolerated. For some 
years past Miss Howard has had a com- 
modious house (Rue Monsieur le Prince, 14) 
in the neighbourhood of the University, 
which she throws open from time to time 
for the reunions of students or other young 
men in Paris, and which she desires them to 
consider as a home, where at all times they 
may rely on a friendly welcome and all en- 
couragement in well-doing. + Occasionally 
addresses have been delivered by pastors and 
distinguished laymen of the French Pro- 
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testant Churches; but the less formality the | in the gay city. To us, who have for some 
better. Many interesting things have oc-| years had the privilege of knowing Miss | 
curred in this house. English and other | Howard and the disinterested spirit in which | 
students from Christian families, who have | she labours, preferring to stint herself in | 
found their spiritual life, and even their rules | many ways, rather than make known beyond | 

a very small circle what | 

would be needed to | 
carry on this work effi-| 
ciently, it is peculiarly | 
agreeable to recommend 














her work. 

Lastly, we come to 
Miss Leigh. Not lastly 
because we deem her 
work by any means of 
least importance, but 
simply because it is not 
directed, as in the other 
cases, to the regenera- 
tion of the French, but 
to the interests of our 
own countrymen. Much 
has been written of Miss 
Leigh’s work, but not 
always from a_ right 
point of view, and not 
always without a tinge of 
prejudice which we be- 
lieve to be most un- 
founded. We are able 
to write of it with con- 
fidence from not a little 
personal acquaintance. 
In the first place, it de- 








serves to be put in the 
forefront of any narrative 
of it, that fundamentally 
and essentially it is a 
Christian mission. It 
began in the spirit of 
trying to do good among 
English girls in Paris. 
Miss Leigh, while finish- 
ing her education in the 
city, got leave on one 
of morality, exposed to a hard strain in Paris, | occasion to invite an English shop-girl in | 
have expressed to Miss Howard their very|the Faubourg St. Honoré, in whom she 
cordial thanks for the great benefit they have ; had become interested, to come and hear 
derived from having such a home to goto.|the Bible read to her on Sunday after- 
A zealous Christian student will fetch to it}noons. A few years later, while visiting 
others not so earnest, in the hope that they | Paris, she and her sister wrote hundreds of 
may hear what will do them good. It is a| notes inviting English shop-girls to visit 
bond of union and fellowship between the | them at their hotel for the same purpose. 
| better-disposed young men attending any of | One afternoon, in the Rue de Luxembourg, 
| the Paris colleges, and we cannot too strongly | she overheard a Scotch girl saying, “I donot 
| recommend it to the notice of Christian | care what becomes of me.” Placing her 
| 











Miss Leigh’s ‘“‘ Home” in the Avenue de Wagram. 








parents and Christian pastors, who cannot | hand on her shoulder, Miss Leigh said, “ But 
but tremble when they consider the influences | I do,” invited her to her meeting, where 
for evil to which young men are exposed | she became a most interested attender, and 
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| that gave the first impulse towards the open- 


| during a short visit to Paris became a per- 
| manent institution, under the title of the 


| the British Legation, and there the Bible- 
| class is carried on to this day. 


| Paris. 
| Avenue de Wagram, 77 
| eight éages, with about seventy rooms, now 
| divided into five Homes: 1, for daily and 
| unemployed governesses; 2, for shop-girls 


| of the first child ever sheltered in the Avenue 


| only so, but, finding that there was no English 
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abe ; ne l 
four years later it was the offering of a franc | 
from this girl—“ a gift of faith and love ”— 


ing of a Mission Home. 
The Bible-class which had this beginning 


Young Women’s Christian Association, which 
for a number of years has had its local habi- 
tation at 88, Faubourg St. Honoré, close to 


It was in December, 1872, that Miss Leigh 
began her Home, the need of which she had 
felt the more, the more that she came to 
know the circumstances of the English in 
In 1874 she purchased the house, 
a large mansion of 








and others employed in the day ; 3, for 
ladies’-maids, nurses, &c., seeking situations ; | 
4, 2 creche; 5, an infirmary. A year or two 

ago, in token of the esteem in which he held | 
her work, M. Galignani, the proprietor of 
the well-known English newspaper published 
in Paris, presented her with a spacious build- 
ing in the Avenue Binét, originally intended 
for a hospital. Strangely enough, the mother 


Wagram had died in that hospital. Miss 
Leigh transferred to this place the children 
under her charge, assuming new responsibili- 
ties to the tune of £800 per annum. Not 





church in the neighbourhood, and that there 
was great need both for church and school, 
she undertook the responsibility of rearing 
them, and now in Christ Church the Word | 
of God is proclaimed every Sunday, and the | 
service conducted as it usually is under Evan- 
gelical incumbents in the Church of England. | 
We have satisfied ourselves from many | 
inquiries and much personal observation that | 
there is great need for such a Home as that | 
opened by Miss Leigh for Englishwomen in 
Paris, and the missionary operations that are | 
conducted by her and the zealous and de- | 
voted ladies whom she has gathered around | 
her. It is often heartrending to read of the 


| snares laid for young women, and the unsus- 


pecting simplicity with which they approach 
the trap. We know of English governesses 
who, finding temptation where they should 
have had protection, could only save them- 
selves by rushing abruptly from the house ; 
of English shop-girls who were shocked to | 


find that they were expected to supplement 
their inadequate wages by sinful living ; of | 
English children hired out by Italians as | 
artists’ models, and destined to a life fatal to | 
all modesty and full of all peril. And it is | 
not the lowest or the most dependent class 
that are liable to temptation. We know au- 
thentic cases of the daughters of dignitaries of 
the Church of England, and others in similar 
stations, falling into ruin. In Paris, more- 
over, when destitution overtakes the friend- 
less, they are peculiarly helpless. Cheap 
lodgings are not found there, as in London; 
payment in advance is demanded, and little | 
consideration is shown in turning the unfor- | 
tunate stranger to the street when she can no | 
longer muster the requisite francs. In the | 
case of married coachmen and other married 
servants who come to Paris with English 
masters, but soon pass to the employment of | 
others, on the occurrence of a time of financial | 
depression, when carriages are thrown aside, | 
the destitution of their wives and children, | 
with no allowance or charity of any kind to | 
which they may appeal, is often heartrending. | 
Girls who have been ill and sent to the hos- | 
pitals, on recovering from their illness and 
being dismissed, are often in a most cheerless | 
and lamentable condition. Such things have 
only to pass through the mind to enable one | 
to see most vividly the need and the blessing | 
of a Home which opens its gates to the | 
needy in their hour of difficulty and trial, | 
carries them over the crisis of their trouble, | 
aids them in finding employment, and conti- | 
nually points them to Him who is not only | 
our refuge and strength in trouble, but our 
life and salvation for evermore. | 

Of the earnest Christian spirit which per- 
vades the whole arrangements of Miss | 
Leigh’s institutions we can speak most | 
heartily. On Sunday evenings and on | 
Thursdays there is a mission service, which | 
we have often conducted, and at which | 
the services of earnest evangelical ministers | 
are always welcomed. The burden of | 
responsibility and anxiety under which Miss | 
Leigh at present lies is undoubtedly too | 
great; it is hurtful to her own vigour of 
mind and body, and it hinders her from 
what appears to be her /forte—personal | 
dealing with individuals. The time, we 
hope, will come ere long when the same 
strain of nervous energy will not be neces- 
sary, and the Divine blessing being bestowed 
on all parts of the undertaking, the joys of 
an abundant harvest will make up for the 
anxiety and labours of the seed-time. 
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THE EAGLE IN SCRIPTURE. 


By THE REv. J. 


1" is rather remarkable that so conspicuous 

a bird as the Eagle should so seldom be 
mentioned in Holy Scripture, especially as it 
is, even at the present day, a familiar inhabit- 
ant of the Holy Land. 

Except as a metaphor, the eagle is not so 
much as named in the New Testament, and 
in one of the three passages the word eagle 
evidently refers to a vulture. In Rev. iv. 7, 
St. John writes of the fourth beast (z.¢. living 
creature), that it “was like a flying eagle.” 
In chapter xii. 14, it is written that “to the 
woman were given two wings of a great eagle ;” 
both passages being purely metaphorical. 

Then the parable of the eagles gathering 
together over a carcase evidently refers to 
the Egyptian vulture, and not to the eagle, 
which is not in the habit of gathering to- 
gether over prey as do the vultures. All 
travellers know that as soon as an animal 
dies, vultures assemble from all quarters to 
it, though not a single vulture had been pre- 
viously in sight, so that any one who wishes 
to obtain a vulture can do so by simply 
leaving a dead carcase on the ground. Not 
so the eagles, which live in pairs, and cannot 
be attracted by a dead animal. 

Even in the Old Testament, many passages 
are quite as metaphorical as those which 
have been quoted, others are clearly referable 
to the Egyptian vulture, and others evidently 
include the whole of the eagles and vultures, 
¢.g.in the portion of Leviticus which treats 
of clean and unclean food. 

But there are some passages which are so 
graphically characteristic of the eagle and its 
mode of life, that I will occupy a few lines 
by pointing them out. 

First comes the flight of the eagles, com- 
prising its expanse of wing, its swiftness, and 
its loftiness. 


Let the reader compare the accompanying | 


plate of the eagle flying above its native rocks 


G. WOOD, M.A. 


| Then we come to the lofty and aspiring 
| flight of the eagle. This bird soars, but can 

| hardly be said to fly upwards. Its wings are 

| outstretched, but not flapped. It holds them 

| to all appearance motionless, but yet, as if 
| impelled by some invisible force, winds its 

| way spirally skywards until it is all but lost 

|to human vision, and quite out of human 

| reach, 

So, we have in the Proverbs a warning 
against undue trust in wealth: “Wilt thou 
set thine eyes (Hed. cause thine eyes to fly) 
upon that which is not? For riches certainly 
make themselves wings, they fly away as an 
eagle towards heaven.” Nothing could be 
more complete or admirable as an expressive 
simile of the gradual passing away of riches, 
and the impossibility of regaining them by 
human efforts. 

Then, there is another passage which 
alludes not only to the soaring flight of the 
bird, but to the strength which enables it to 
soar. “They that wait upon the Lord shall 
renew their strength; they shall mount up 
with wings as eagles” (Isaiah xl. 31). 

As for the swiftness of the eagle, there are 
several references to it, the best known of 
which occurs in David’s touching lament 
over the bodies of Saul and Jonathan, “ They 
were swifter than eagles, they were stronger 
than lions” (2 Samuel i. 23). Then there is 
the threat that the Lord will bring against 
Israel, “A nation from far, from the end of 
the earth, as swift as the eagle flieth” (Deut. 
XXViil., 49). 

The same image is employed by the prophet 
Habakkuk: “ For, lo, I raise up the Chaldeans, 
that bitter and hasty nation... . their 
horsemen shall come from far; they shall fly 
as the eagle that hasteth to eat” (Hab. i. 
6, 8). And again, a similar metaphor is found 
in Hosea, “ He shall come as an eagle to the 
These metaphors, 





| house of the Lord.” 





with the grand imagery of Jeremiah, and he | powerful as they are of themselves, derive 
will see how powerful and appropriate is his | additional force from the fact that the nations 
metaphor: “For thus saith the Lord: Be-| of whom the prophets spoke bore the eagle 
hold, he shall fly as an eagle, and shall | on their standards, thus literally as well as 
spread his wings over Moab.” | metaphorically fulfilling the predictions. 

Man changes, but the eagle does not, and,/ Now for the nest and young. 
just as the bird is here seen in its majestic! The eagle always chooses a lofty spot for 


flight through the air, spreading its wings | her nest, and seems instinctively to select | 


over the depths below, so it was in the days | those places which are inaccessible to any 
when Jeremiah lived, and when the persistent | wingless being. The loftiest rocks are the 
sins of the people had drawn upon themselves | favoured nests of the eagle, and in such 
his terrible deniinciations. | places the birds will make—I cannot say 
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build— 
their huge, 
rude nests 
of _ sticks 
year after 


find Jere- 
miah using 
the follow- 
ing splen- 
did image: 
“Thy ter- 
ribleness 
hath de- 
ceived 
thee, and 
the pride 
of thine 
heart, O 
thou that 
dwellest in 
the clefts 
of the rock, 
that hold- 
est the 
height of 
the hill. 
Though 

t hou 
shouldest 
make thy 
nest as high 
as the eagle, 
I will bring 
thee down from 
thence, saith the 

Lord” (Jer. xlix.16). 

Almost exactly the 
same language is used 
by the prophet Oba- 
diah when denouncing 
Edom. 

“The pride of thine 
heart hath deceived 
thee, thou that dwell- 
est in the clefts of the 
rock, whose habitation 
is high; that saith in 
his heart, Who shall 
bring me down to the 
ground? 

“Though thou exalt 
thyself as the eagle, 
and though thou set 
thy nest among the 
stars, thence will I 
bring thee down, saith 
the Lord” (Obad. 3, 4). 
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The parental love of the ‘aii towards its | 
young has been from time immemorial | 
peculiarly strong, and this characteristic has | 
not been suffered by the sacred writers to 
pass unnoticed. See for example, “ Ye have 
seen what I did unto the Egyptians, and how 
I bare you on eagles’ wings, and brought | 
you unto myself” (Exodus xix. 4). And | 
again, “As an eagle stirreth up her nest, 
fluttereth over her young, spreadeth abroad 
her wings, taketh them, beareth them on her 
wings: so the Lord alone did lead him” 
(Deut. xxxii. 11). 

Reference is made in both these passages 
to a custom among eagles and other high- 
nesting birds, where there are no branches to | 
aid the young birds in their first flight. It | 
was long disbelieved, but is now known to | 
be true, “that the old birds are most anxious 





about their young when it use their wings 
for the first time, and that they will often, 
though not always, allow them to perch on 
their backs until they obtain sufficient con- 
fidence to fly without assistance. 

The piercing sight of the eagle is mentioned 
in the scathing irony with which the Lord 
answers Job’s ‘complaints and convicts him 
of his ignorance and littleness. 

“Doth the eagle mount up at thy com- 
mand, and make her nest on high ? 

“She dwelleth and abideth on the rock, 
upon the crag of the rock, and the strong 
place. 

“From thence she seeketh the prey, and 
her eyes behold afar off. 

“ Her young ones also suck up ne | 


XXXIX. 27—30.) 





WAFTED. 


a. is only a withered rosebud, 
A flower all shrivelled and dead, 
That reveals no trace of the beauty, 
The bloom that was long since shed ; 
But the mystic charm is not broken— 
A dream of the past I see, 
And a breath of its long-lost fragrance 
Is wafted to me—to me. 
* * * *k 
“ Amen!” and the organ is clostd 
While the last rich chord still floats 
Thro’ the aisles of the dim cathedral— 
Thro’ hearts that echo the notes ; 
But to me in that voice melodious 
A glorious message is given— 
Thro’ the thrill of the earth-born music 
Is wafted a gleam of Heaven. 





It is only a tiny baby 
Asleep in the arms of death, 
Enshrined in that speaking silence 
That hushes the flickering breath; 
But we know that our little blossom 
Shall bloom where we cannot see, 
For the deathless soul of our darling 
Is wafted, O God, to Thee! 
Thus the rose ne the clostd organ, 
The form of the baby fair, 
Are each but an empty casket, 
Whose priceless gem is not there; 
For the breath of the rosebud’s sweetness, 
The soul of the music that day, 
And the fetterless baby-spirit 
Are wafted away—away ! 


HELEN K. WILSON. 
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or at best as an esoteric truth fit only for a | 


= year of Galileo’s death saw the birth | 

of Sir Isaac Newton. But though] favoured few. In  Newton’s day it had | 
these two great men were so nearly con-| become an established fact, and to doubt 
temporaries, they may be said to have lived | it was a proof of vulgar ignorance. Even 
in two different worlds. In Galileo’s time | the disciples of the Ttalian’ astronomer could 
the new system of the universe announced | hardly recover the shock given to the inner 
by Copernicus was still regarded by the} world of thought by the dislocation of all 
tulers of the Church as a dangerous heresy, | their notions about the world outside them. 
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But through the insight of the English philo- 
sopher dumb amazement was succeeded by 


| described by ecclesiastical professors. 


Some 


| would not look, lest they should be tempted 


a delighted appreciation of the vaster order | 


of God’s true creation. 
pected, accused, forced 
ing recantation. 


to a humiliat- 


Newton was reverenced, | 


Galileo was sus- | 
| Saw. 


honoured, rewarded, followed to his grave | 


by the homage not only of his own country- 
men but of the world. The predominant 


| 


| to the inevitable. 


from their duty to the Church. Others did 
look, but sturdily refused to believe what they 
Others again felt their denial could 
make no manner of difference to the imper- 
turbable stars, and they might as well submit 
The effort of submission 


| once over, these last were anxious to be led 


feeling with regard to Galileo’s discoveries | 


was one of dislike and dread. Newton’s 
inspirations, on the other hand, were wel- 
comed as the dawning of a new era. 


The reason of this difference in the position | 
of the two men was partly the organization | 


of scientific culture in the course of the seven- 
teenth century, and partly the emancipation 
of English religion from papal domination. 


Bacon and Descartes on the one hand, | 


Galileo and Kepler on the other, operating 
on different lines, had made it abundantly 
evident that physical science required a me- 
thod of its own, quite distinct from the 
modes of argument employed by ecclesi- 
astical teachers. It has been said that at 
this period the philosophy of things suc- 
ceeded to the philosophy of words. This is 
only another way of saying that the authority 
of facts to a certain extent shook itself free 
of Church authority. It began to be held 
that where men could observe the operations 
of nature for themselves they were bound to 
believe the testimony of their own eyes and 
ears rather than the dreams of the fathers. 
For instance, the most learned authorities 
had always maintained that a ten-pound 
weight, if dropped from a tower, ought to 
fall, and therefore did fall, to the ground 
twice as quickly as a five-pound weight. 
But when Galileo carried various weights to 
the top of the leaning tower at Pisa to try 
whether this really was so or not, he was 
acting on a new method destined to revolu- 
tionize the world of thought. After the 
experiment had been performed, and it was 
found that the weights did not behave as 
the authorities said they ought, but in quite 
a different manner, all coming to the ground 
at the same moment, there was a division 
amongst beholders: for some felt bound to 
believe their own eyes, whatever the fathers 
might say to the contrary; and others felt 
bound to believe the fathers, whatever their 
own eyes might say to the contrary. In other 
words, the authority of palpable fact was set 
up Over against the authority of tradition. 
Precisely the same thing took place when 
the planets as seen through Galileo’s tele- 
scope were contrasted with the planets as 


farther into the newly revealed truth; and 
for the attainment of this desire there was 
only one method, a closer and a more exten- 
sive observation of facts. Thus a new class 
of men arose in the world, with aims and 
methods that separated them both from the 
Church on the one hand, and from ordinary 
secular society on the other. For the most 


| part they were hostile to neither, though their 





views of the real province of the Church 
were somewhat vague. But being suspected 
on both sides such men were driven together, 
and formed societies for mutual support and 
for the communication of new discoveries. 
The most powerful of these were the French 
Academy of Sciences and the Royal Society 
of London. There were several others in 
different parts of Europe, and the result was 
an organization of the forces of science such 
as to secure both enlarged influence and in- 
creased confidence. Whereas Galileo could 
only communicate with timid and wavering 
friends, Newton’s observations were eagerly 
welcomed and respectfully discussed by 
unions of distinguished men in all the great 
centres of European thought. 

But there can be no doubt that the differ- 
ence in the relation of the two men to the 
religious thought and feeling around them 
was a most, important element in their 
respective positions. In Italy, then as now, 
the Papacy protested against any suggestion 
of a possible reconciliation with modern 
ideas. Of course facts made their way in 
spite of all ecclesiastical curses. But every 
new discovery was regarded as an offence to 
the Church, and its author was necessarily 
treated as an enemy to religion. Now with- 
out going so far as to say that the progress 
of science in England has presented no 
analogy to such antagonism—which, of 
course, would not be true—it is mere matter 
of history that the comparative freedom of 
religious discussion in this country prevented 
the unchallenged identification of Chris- 
tianity with any worn-out theory of the uni- 
verse. It is indeed undeniable that the 
opinions then held in England about the 
nature of the infallibility to be recognised in 
the Bible have been considerably modified 
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in our own day. But however untenable 
those opinions might be, they were at any 
jrate favourable to an entire repudiation of 
‘any infallibility outside the Scriptures. No 
poryeere was regarded as unalterable. 
And though the Tudors and the Stuarts did 
their utmost to bind their own interpretation 
| of the Bible as a yoke upon the necks of 
| their subjects, it was always shaken off, and 
| the battle of different interpretations was 
| renewed. Thus the religion of England had 
its eyes on the future rather than on the past. 
It was always looking forward to some inter- 
| pretation of Scripture that should bring all men 
| to one mind, and it was therefore prepared for 
| any new understanding of the Bible, such as 
would show the harmony between religious 
and scientific revelation. Sir Isaac Newton 
not only sympathized with this attitude of 
mind, he was himself a conspicuous illustra- 
tion of it. Although he declined taking 
orders in the Anglican Church, partly per- 
haps from scruples as to the form in which 
the doctrine of the Trinity is set forth in its 
formularies, yet it is certain that he was an 
earnest churchman and a devout Christian. 
| He firmly believed that all new discoveries 
tended only to glorify the God of his fathers 
and to reveal in clearer light His eternal 
power. To him the fear that the dissipation 
of superstition would destroy religion seemed 
as foolish as the idea that the dispersion of 
the clouds which make sunrise fantastic 
would be the ending of the day. Like 
Stephen and St. Paul he could even rejoice 
in the thought that what decayed and waxed 
old was ready to vanish away; because he 
was sure that it obscured the true building of 
God. Yet he never affected to be a religious 
reformer ; it was not his work. It was suffi- 
cient for him to unfold the vision of creation 
that would give a higher inspiration to the 
worship of the future. Thus in the case of 
Sir Isaac Newton religion and science were 
not in antagonism; they were firm allies. 
And this happy harmony was in a great 
measure due to the fact that he lived in a 
country where faith had its eye on the future 
rather than on the past. 

It seemed desirable to say this much as to 
the difference between the relations of Galileo 
and Newton to their respective surroundings ; 
for the deep peace in which our English 
astronomer’s discoveries were matured and 
announced had much to do with the intel- 
lectual majesty in which his memory is 
clothed. With the exception of occasional 
epistolary controversies, his life was passed 
in serene meditation unruffled by conflict. 











His magnificent generalisation of the law of 
gravity dawned upon him as he lay under an 
apple-tree in rural seclusion, and was ma- 
tured in the solitude of his study. His new 
calculus was conceived and applied in early 
manhood, when the first consciousness of 
extraordinary power was dawning upon him, 
in the midst of approving teachers and ad- 
miring friends. Light yielded up to him 
almost at the same time the secret of its 
woven complexity. And all the rest of his 
life was spent in slowly ripening the surprising 
inspirations of his youth. He was sent to 
Parliament as a representative of his Univer- 
sity, but he never opened his lips in its 
debates. After his fiftieth year he accepted, 
rather to the surprise of his admirers, the 
lucrative office of Warden of the Mint; and 
here for a passing hour he felt the tooth of 
slander. But the lie recoiled upon the slan- 
derer so speedily and ruinously that, except 
through pity for his accuser, the experience 
can hardly have disturbed his life-long peace. 
Newton was not only before his time in his 
philosophy, he was above it in the self-con- 
tained completeness and quietness of a life 
that knew no ambition or desire beyond the 
spontaneous fulfilment of a mission as natural 
to him as effulgence to the sun. The time 
will come, perhaps, when calm will settle 
down on all men, because they will realise in 
themselves the will of God concerning them, 
and have no wish beyond. But when that 
happens the kingdom of God will stand re- 
vealed. And it is because the freedom, the 
» the umconscious devotion, the com- 
pleteness of achievement characteristic of 
Newton suggest what a man is in the king- 
dom of God, that his life is so well worth 
our study. His mathematics may be beyond 
our understanding ; but his grand humanity 
is a type on a large scale of what smaller 
humanity may be within its own range. 

In the biography of Newton nearly every- 
thing that is most interesting to readers other 
than mathematical is concentrated within the 
first twenty-five years of his life. It was be- 
fore this age that all his greatest discoveries 
were made, and the remaining sixty years 
were mainly spent in maturing them. He 
was, indeed, slow and cautious to an unusual 
degree in publishing anything to the world. 
His writings were for the most part the work 
of his middle life and mature age ; but all the 
grand ideas associated with his name dawned 
upon him in the earliest years of manhood. 
There is something dazzling in the brilliancy 
of those years—a brilliancy not of academic 
successes, but of conquests in the realm of 
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knowledge. At an age when the clever 
young men of our time take senior wrangler- 
ships or fellowships, and have their names 
and lineage advertised to an admiring world, 
Newton had invented a new calculus that 
gave fresh powers to astronomy ; he had seen 
the true theory of gravitation ; he had dis- 
covered the complex character of light, and 
conclusively proved the true cause of the 
spectrum. But no one trumpeted his name 
abroad. He was unwilling even to publish 
his discoveries. The contrast is suggestive, 
and might be taken to heart in this noisy age. 
Those in whom the image of God is most 
striking imitate God’s ways of working, and 
these are for the most part quiet. 
Woolsthorpe, where Newton’s father held 
a substantial yeoman’s estate from a tolerably 
long line of ancestors, was and is still a quiet 
Lincolnshire village a few miles from Grant- 
ham. The house in which the astronomer 
was born is yet standing, and a sun-dial, con- 
structed by his own hands in early youth, is 
still, we believe, to be seen upon the wall. 
It was Christmas Day, in 1642, when he first 
saw the light. But though he came into the 
world on a day of happy omen, he was born 
beneath the very shadow of death; for his 
father had died during the first months of 
marriage, and his mother was thus a widow 
when her first child was born. No wonder 
that a child born under such circumstances 
was weak and sickly. But in spite of appear- 
ances he must have had a sound constitution, 
for he was rarely if ever laid aside from work 
by illness until a short time before his death, 
at the age of nearly eighty-five. When he 
was three years old his mother married again, 
and he was for some time under the care of 
his grandmother, who resided with him on 
his paternal estate. But his step-father did 
not live long, and his mother, with a small 
family, came back to the home of her first 
married life. After the usual course of vil- 
lage instruction in reading, writing, and arith- 
metic, he was sent to the grammar school in 
Grantham. The master there had a good 
reputation ; and Newton’s mother was anxious 
that her son should be fully educated up to 
the position of a gentleman farmer. She had 
mapped out his life for him in a manner so 
apparently harmonizing with the designs of 
Providence, that it would have seemed almost 
sinful to doubt the accomplishment of her 
aims. He should learn the little Latin and 
less Greek that would serve to enrich his 
conversation with an air of learning; he 
should know enough of mathematics to mea- 
sure land, sufficient arithmetic to keep ac- 


counts ; then, when he had acquired all this, 
he should come home and relieve her of all 
her anxieties and labours. He would take 
his place as master of the house. From 
early morning to late at night he would be 
diligent in business, looking after the servants 
and the cattle and the crops, making shrewd 
bargains at the market. He would be a 
father to the younger children. Ata reason- 
able age—not too early—he would marry, 
and his mother, finding a home not far away, 
would be cheered in her declining days by 
the love and reverence of grandchildren, and 
by the prospects of a family future that should 
be worthy of the past, and yet more pros- 
perous. So parents build their hopes on a 
future that they cannot control, and too often 
unfit themselves to understand or appreciate 
the will of God concerning their children. 

At Grantham, Newton lodged with an 
apothecary named Clarke, who had married 
a widow with several children. One of these, 
a little girl some years younger than himself, 
was, perhaps, the earliest admirer of the 
youthful genius ; for at school he was careless 
and apparently indolent. His lessons did 
not interest him, and he “‘scamped” them. 
But at his lodging there was always some 
wonderful piece of work in progress, which 
his child-playfellow watched with rapture. 
Sometimes it was a kite, to which a lantern 
| could be attached to astonish the neighbour- 
hood at night; sometimes it was a water- 
| clock ; sometimes a mill turned by a captive 
| mouse. The thought required for the in- 
vention, and the effort necessary for the 
execution of such things, of course distracted 
the boy’s attention from school tasks. But 
the reputation of a dunce there was amply 
atoned for by the wonder and worship he 
found when school was over, and when little 
Miss Storey screamed with delight as the 
mill was started, or the clock set going, or 
the illuminated kite sent up aloft. This 
playfellow afterwards became Mrs. Vincent, 
and lived to an advanced age; but to her 
dying day she always believed she was the 
only woman the illustrious astronomer had 
ever loved. Perhaps she was right; but no 
one knows ; all that is certain is that he always 
showed her kindness, and late in life relieved 
her poverty. 

It is an old story how the boy Newton was 
roused to intellectual activity at school by a 
blow or a kick in the stomach. One version 
is that as his assailant was too big to be 
thrashed by him, he resolved to take his 
revenge by rising above him in the class. 
| Another version, which, however, bears the 
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stamp of development, relates that he thrashed 
his opponent first and took him down in class 
afterwards. But from this time, he rapidly 
improved in his master’s good graces, and 
soon reached the head of the school. His 
mother, no doubt, was pleased with the ex- 
cellent report she received of him, but more 
from the assurance thus given that he was in 
general a good boy than from any anticipa- 
tion of his real destiny. In his sixteenth 
year he was taken away from school, and in- 
troduced to the mysteries of farming and 
marketing under the guidance of a trusted 
servant. This was just the year after Oliver 
Cromwell’s death; and we are reminded of the 
singular contrast between this quiet family life 
at Woolsthorpe and the hurly-burly by which 
the country generally was distracted during 
those eventful sixteen years. When we read 
of such times we imagine a fever of anxiety, 
of anger, or dread, inflaming every mind and 
invading all the solitudes of life. We can 
hardly think of farmers jogging to market, 
occupied mainly with the price of cattle or 
grain. We can hardly conceive of sleepy 
villages winking in the sun, and only wakened 
up to slow interest once in a few months by 
some driver of pack-horses with his news of 
a battle fought a fortnight before. But un- 
less at exceptional moments, and with ex- 
ceptional people, private interests are always, 
fortunately or unfortunately, stronger than 
public in their persistent hold on the atten- 
tion. Children must be fed whether Crown 
or Parliament be victorious ; and the con- 
flict between life and death’in a beloved child 
that is sick, makes a mother indifferent to 
the most furious strife of factions. Even 
cyclones have a definite path, and just aside 
from it, or even at their heart and centre, is 
peace. So is it in civil war and national 
commotion. The storm that raged over the 
land, uprooting venerable trees and shaking 
ancient castles, when England’s mightiest 
ruler died, seemed to some over-excited 
spirits to indicate a conflict among super- 
natural powers. But among Miss Storey’s 
reminiscences that wild day was signalised 
mainly by the eccentric proceedings of her 
boy friend, who was jumping now with the 
wind and now against it, in order to ascertain 
the force of the blast by comparing the dis- 
tances he could leap in either direction. The 
materials for calculation were completed by 
a farther experiment on a calm day, when 
the force of the wind was eliminated. 

Young Newton’s attempts at farming and 
marketing proved to be a conspicuous failure. 
The servant hitherto employed as manager 





was probably not over-anxious to surrender | 
his charge, and his young master was only 
too glad to take advantage of his zeal. An 
understanding was, therefore, very easily 
arrived at. On market days the mother had 
the satisfaction of seeing master and man set 
off in good time on their business ; but the 
division of labour was not such as she fondly 
imagined. On their arrival at Grantham, 
Newton quietly betook himself to his old 
lodgings with the apothecary Clarke, where 
he spent the day over his books, while the ser- 
vant diligently chaffered and wrangled over 
sales and purchases. It might be supposed, 
from Miss Storey’s recollections of her youth, 
that the attraction of her company had some- 
thing to do with this distaste for business. 
But we fear that the mists of ancient memory 
somewhat magnified her influence ; for on fine 
days Newton thought it a waste of time to go 
so far as Grantham, and, stopping short on 
the way, would lie under a tree engaged with 
his books and papers, until his servant took 
him up again on the return home. 

Whether it ever occurred to him that this 
habitual deception of his mother could not 
be right, does not appear. Perhaps he 
thought that, as he had left school and had 
practically succeeded to his inheritance, he 
had a right to dispose of his time as he 
chose. If so, his constitutional desire for 
peace and quietness would amply account 
for his method of avoiding argument or re- 
monstrance. But this somewhat transparent 
hypocrisy could not last very long. An uncle 
came upon him one day when deep in mathe- 
matical problems under a hedge, and, after 
ascertaining how he was engaged, represented 
to his mother that it was useless to contend 
against nature, and that the boy had better 
go back to school to prepare for entering at 
Cambridge. To school he therefore returned, 
among his old friends at Grantham, where 
he so endeared himself to his master by 
obvious signs of genius and eagerness in his 
studies, that there was quite a pathetic scene 
when the inevitable parting came. Accord- 
ing to the steadfast tradition of the place, 
the whole of the pupils were assembled on 
that occasion, and the master with much 
emotion pronounced a panegyric on his 
favourite, enlarging on the joy he had found in 
having such a scholar and on the bright future 
he anticipated for him. This was in 1661, 
when Newton was eightéen years old. In 
that year he entered Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, where Dr. Barrow was then Professor 
of Mathematics. 

He had no sensational career as a student. 
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The system of competitive examinations was | of the time different, but the man himself 
not elaborated then as it is now; and how-/ was so constituted that, even had he lived in 
ever clearly his extraordinary powers were | these days, the scramble for notoriety would 
recognised amongst his contemporaries, the | have had no attractions for him, Not that 
future revealer of the law of gravitation cer- | he was morbidly humble, or at all unaware 
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tainly did not attain the notoriety of a modern 
senior wrangler. But he soon attracted the 
notice of Dr. Barrow, and was early marked 
out as his obvious successor. His most re- 
markable achievements as a student, however, 
were such as no competitive examinations 
could possibly recognise, because they were 
too original to be within the scope of a 
method adapted only to test acquaintance 
with accepted results. It is well established 
that he had not yet taken his degree when 
he hit on the binomial theorem, and also 
invented his method of fluxions for the cal- 
culation of constantly varying quautities. 
Achievements in mathematics are not so 
commonly appreciated by ordinary readers 
as are attainments in the science of language ; 
for, whether rightly or wrongly, every articu- 
late animal thinks he must surely know some- 
thing about the latter. We may say, therefore, 
that if a lad of twenty had hit upon Grimm’s 
law, and at the same time invented a method 
of deciphering the Assyrian records, he would 
hardly have accomplished anything more 
wonderful than those achievements of the 
undergraduate Isaac Newton. But even more 
remarkable was the reticence with which he 
kept his discoveries to himself. No one 
knew of them except his most intimate friends, 
and even those only alter some delay. Thus 
it was not until the publication, in 1668, of 
a book aiming at the same object, that New- 
ton showed his manuscript work on fluxions 
to Dr. Barrow; but even then he did not 
publish it. 

This reticence is so characteristic of the 
man that it is worth dwelling upon for a 
moment. In our day facilities for publica- 
tion are so great, and competition for noto- 
riety is so keen, that every one with a 
half-formed idea must needs rush into print, 
lest he should be anticipated by some one 
else. The result is, that it is not so much 
knowledge itselt that is valued as rather the 
credit of it; and even the best men are in 
danger ot being drawn aside from sound 
methods by the scramble for reputation. 
But so far as literature and science were 
concerned, Newton lived in quieter times. 
The attainment of knowledge was so con- 
stantly dissociated from any ulterior reward 
that, when cultivated at all, it was much more 
likely to be cultivated for its own sake than 
it is now. And not only were the conditions 


| of his great powers and achievements; but 
| to him the joy of making fresh discovery, or 
of inventing new facilities for discovery, was 
| such that it hardly occurred to him to think 
|of any further reward. He had, therefore, 
no temptation to premature publicity; and, 
on the other hand, it seems pretty clear that 
he shrank from the personal controversies 
| sure to be aroused by any startling announce- 
ment of new scientific truth. Thus it hap- 
pened that none of his most conspicuous 
additions to human knowledge were pub- 
lished until years after they had been com- 
pletely matured in his own mind. 

It is interesting to find that even this extra- 
ordinary student was not free from the weak- 
nesses of youth. It was his custom to keep 
in a memorandum book a rough record of 
his expenditure. Here, under the heading 
“ otiose et frustra expensa” (“idly and vainly 
spent”), we find that he occasionally indulged 
| himself in “sherbet and reaskes,” ‘‘ beere,” 
| China ale,” “cherries,” “tart,” ‘“ bottled 
| beere.” Then—mingled with such scientific 
| items as “ Bacon’s Miscellany,” “ three prisms” 
| and “four ounces of putty”—we come upon 
| lump sums vaguely put down to “the tavern 
| several other times,” and indications of good- 
nature like “loans to cousin Ayscough” and 
‘oranges for my sister, 4s. 2d.” Pale records 
| these, in faded ink; but what magic power 
| they have over a sympathetic fancy! How 
| they let us into the struggle, that seemed at 
| the time tragic, but now only amuses, between 

“sherbet and reaskes” or “ China ale” on 
the one hand, and Euclid or Descartes on 
the other! That entry “at the tavern several 
| other times,”—does it not huddle up in a 
shame-faced way reminiscences of more than 
one weak moment? There is no suggestion, 
indeed, that even in his youth Newton ever 
| exceeded the bounds of temperance; but 
| the heading ‘“otiose et frustra expensa” 
shows clearly enough that the young philo- 
sopher had sometimes reasoned with himself 
| in vain. And then poor “cousin Ayscough” ! 
| What a story of extravagance or impecunio- 
| sity is told by that plural “loans”! Four 
| shillings and twopence was surely rather a 
| large sum to spend on “oranges for my 
| sister ;” it suggests a return home to Wools- 
| thorpe for “the long,” and an anxiety to 
|make the meeting as happy as possible on 











| all sides. 
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SONGS OF THE SEASONS. 
SPRING. 


("BANGEFUL, tardy-footed Spring, 
Smiling through thy tears, 

Hope and blessing thou dost bring, 
’Mid the rolling years. 


Sweet and cheering sounds are thine. 
Hark! the cuckoo’s cry ! 

Hear the lark’s exultant song 

{| Thrilling from the sky ! 


Crowned with purest primrose wreath, 
Clad in tenderest green, 

Thou as princess rul’st beneath, 
Till Summer comes—a Queen ! 





SUMMER. | 


Regal in her rich completeness, 
Garlanded with flowers, 

Breathing forth the rose’s sweetness 
Through the long bright hours, | 





Wearing sunshine as “a glory” 
Under bluest skies, 

Summer comes to sing the story 
Learnt in paradise. 








AUTUMN. 
Who is this, with mien victorious, 
Won by patient toil, 
Ripe in beauty, rich and glorious, 
Bearing precious spoil ? 


Bounteous Autumn ! glad, we greet thee, 
’Mid thy falling leaves ; 

Thankfully we press to meet thee, 
Bringing in thy sheaves. 


WINTER. 


Winter, pale and silent, follows ; 
Wearied earth doth rest ; 

Snow-drifts fill the verdant hollows, 
Wreathe the mountain crest. 


Time grows aged ; nature preaches 
Sadly of decay ; 

Death, the grim usurper, teaches 
All must own his sway. 





Yet our faith is sweetly strengthened 
By each change the seasons bring :— 
Summer is fulfilled in Autumn ; 
Winter’s chrysalis takes wing 
At the voice of God’s glad Spring ! 
-< 
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‘* Bounteous Autumn! glad, we greet thee, Thankfully we press to meet thee, 
’Mid thy falling leaves ; Bringing in thy sheaves.’’ 
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ZOE’S EXPERIMENT. 


By THE AUTHOR oF “IN THE SHADOW OF Gob.” 


CHAPTER III.—AFTER MANY DAYS. 


ZOE, daughter of Lysippus and wife 
» of Cleon, desire to write down the 


< 


| things that I have seen and done, for it does 


not seem good to me that they should perish 
utterly and be forgotten. And to whom 
should I tell them? Of Cleon, living or 
dead (and which he is I know not), there can 
be no question here. My fairest and dearest, 
my brave boy and my gentle girl, have gone 


violet, my winter flower, should thine eyes 
fall upon this page, do not grieve that I have 
written thus. Thou, too, art fair and dear 
to me; but what chance hast thou to weather 
the storms of this rough life, and to win thy 
way back to the world of men? Fain would 
I take thee with me when I go—as goI shall 


dreams, the land beyond the grave, which 
seems or. does not seem to be, grows clear and 
real, or fades away into mist and dimness, 
according to the mood of our own souls 
when we gaze into its mysteries. 

“Yet I am not old; although there are 


of woman’s prime. True, the past seems 
long to me when I look back upon the by- 
gone days ;—but I can look forward, too. 
There are times when I feel as though I had 
never really lived, as though there must be 
a future for me—some still undiscovered 
fountain of life to be sought and found, some 
morning after this night, some new spring 
for these sapless boughs, these withered 
flowers. 

*“ What do I write? These are vain, base- 
less fancies. Life lies behind me, not be- 
fore. I have spoken my word, I have done my 


died on my lips, the work I tried to do has 
proved a failure. 

“*¢ Mother,’ Ion asked me the other day, 
‘why did you leave the great, beautiful city, 
of which you so love to tell me?’ Poor 
child, I wonder what pictures his busy fancy 
has made of the city, as he sits beneath 
these palms, and looks forth across these 
fields of millet on the bare, brown, sandy 
hills beyond! What can he think of great 
Alexandria, the queen of the Tyrrhene Sea, 
with her wondrous Pharos, her crowded quays 
and marts, her stately streets, her thronging 





VIII. n.s. 


before me to the shades below.—Ion, my | 


ere long—to the pale and shadowy land of | 


threads of silver in my hair, I have not | 
reached the age my Plato fixes on as the end | 


work; or rather, the word I tried to say has | 


thousands? Even to me these memories are 
growing somewhat pale. Yet the day of my 
last farewell to the city of Serapis can I never 
forget. We, the defenders of the Serapeium, 
obeying the prefect’s summons and trust- 
ing his safe conduct, abandoned the shelter 
|of our fortress and repaired to the great 
square, the heart of the city, to hear the 
imperial rescript by which our fate was to be 
| decided. The Master of the world decreed 
that the Christian blood shed by our hands 
should not be avenged. ‘The slaughtered 
captives were martyrs of Christ,’ said Theo- 
dosius ; ‘no man’s blood should be shed for 
them ; and perhaps forgiveness and mercy 
might win their murderers to share their 
faith.’ Noble words, though a Christian 
spake them! We took courage, and began 
to breathe again ;—but despair followed hope. 
Our temples were to be destroyed, without 
exception and without delay; our religion 
was to be abolished, totally and for ever. 
It was a sentence of death. With one wild 
cry of rage and consternation, which yet, 
after nearly twenty years, rings in my ears, 
we fled from the fatal spot. 
“Cleon and I went home to my father’s 
house. Its ample court was soon thronged 
with our friends and fellow-pagans, some of 
them seeking refuge from the fury of the mob, 
others merely wishing to take counsel with 
us. One familiar face we missed, and from 
that hour we saw it no more. I have never 
learned the fate of Olympius; whether he 
concealed himself from the vengeance of the 
Christians in some secret place, or escaped 
| them altogether by a voluntary death, I 
| know not ; but from his character and prin- 
ciples, I am disposed to think the latter. 
“Cleon was ill and bewildered—hardly 
recovered, in fact, from an attack of fever 
which he had during the siege. Every one 
appealedtome. Whatshould we do? If we 
stayed in the city the mob would murder us 
| (despite the Emperor’s magnanimous words), 
|in natural retaliation for tortured sons, 
brothers, and fathers. Even should life be 
Heft to us, we would have to behold the de- 
| struction of all our hearts held dear,—to be 
| baptized,—to worship dead men’s bones,— 
| to adore the cross, Then some one said the 
world was wide ; there was many a lone and 
lovely green spot to be found in the trackless 
desert ; why should we not take boat, sail far 
away up the broad stream of the Nile, and try 
48 
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ee the gods would al us ? I answered, 
‘ Nothing “could be better. Still, I looked 
apprehensively at Cleon, for I thought he 
would die, severed from his beloved Alex- 
andria. But, to my amazement, he said at 
once, speaking like an oracle, ‘Let us go.’ 
Then we sent for Theodorus (whose life I 
had saved), and asked his counsel and 
help. He would fain have detained us, 
greatly desiring, as I suspect, to have me for a 
proselyte. But when he could not prevail, he 
used his own ability and experience and my 
father’s wealth (which was all under his 
hand) to fit us out for the expedition. Much 
was needed, for the pagans who were willing 
to go wished to bring their families with 
them. So we took a goodly store of all 
things necessary for the founding of a colony, 
and then set out, not without haste and fear, 
with the sound ringing in our ears of the 
axes and hammers wherewith those modern 
barbarians, called Christians, were destroying 
all that was destructible in the adamantine 
fabric of the Serapeium. 

“ After many suns had risen and set be- 
hind desert sands, we found what we sought 
—this pleasant spot of green amidst the hot, 
glaring, shifting brown. There were stately 
date-palms with their feathery branches, and 
cool, sparkling wells, with green grass spring- 
ing up beside them ; but all else that meets 
the eye—the neat village, the waving fields 
of grain, the prosperous herds and flocks— 
has grown up since our coming. 

“ J find it difficult to explain how it was that 
the sovereignty of the little community came 
to devolve virtually upon me, a young and in- 
experienced woman,—yet it seemed to happen 
quite simply and naturally. Even in the 
Serapeium I had acquired a certain power 
over the garrison, I scarce knew how; and 
during the voyage everything was referred to 
me, and my word accepted as law. Partly, 
perhaps, it was because my father’s wealth 
had furnished the boats, the stores of provi- 
sions, the clothing, tools, seeds—everything, 
in fact, that we brought with us. No doubt it 
was on this account that Cleon, at first, was 
made leader by acclamation ; but he scarcely 
acted at all; I did what I chose. 

“ And I chose to do a great many things 
upon which I now look back with wonder, 
not unmixed with admiration. I was full of 
courage and spirit; and I was tempted to 
go all lengths by a popularity well-nigh 
boundless. Everything I did was applauded 
to the echo, and any one who should have 
dared to resist my will might have expected 
as much justice as the Christian prisoners in 


| 
| 





l ‘ 
; the Serapeium. So I dels amed, in my youthia 


pride, that the living men and women around 
me were as wax in my hands to mould; and, 
with Plato in my heart, I did not doubt I 
should succeed in moulding them into the 


image of a perfect State, to be a model to | 


the present generation, and an immortal 
lesson to posterity. Had I been but a few 


years younger in thought,—or a few years | 


older in experience! Buta little less wise,— 
or a great deal wiser ! 
i“ Our position here chosen, and the first | 


indispensable labours accomplished, I began | 
what I conceived to be the true work of my | 


life. I divided the effective men and women 
of our little community into three classes— 
counsellors, guardians, and craftsmen—after 
the manner of Plato. These, in the State, 
were to answer to the three great powers in 
the soul—reason, will, and appetite. Each 
class should have its appropriate virtue: the 
counsellors, or ruling class, wisdom; the 
guardians, or defenders of the State, courage ; 
the craftsmen, temperance, to do their own 
work well and not to meddle with that of 
others. Justice, the supreme virtue that in- 
cludes all the rest, was of course recom- 
mended to all. 

‘We recognised no distinction between 
the sexes, except of less or more, weaker or 
stronger. Women, as well as men, might be 
counsellors and guardians. Nor did they make 
bad counsellors. There were a few women in 
our band who had better judgment than most 
men, though as a rule they talked too much 
and too vaguely—like players who hold the 
ball in hand, toss it over, turn it in every 
direction, and make feints with it, instead of 


flinging it to their partners. They were 
noble-minded and magnanimous, but not 


always just. I have known the same woman 
plead generously for an enemy in distress, 
and refuse a man fair compensation for in- 
jured property, because he was lazy and ill- 
used his wife. She could not be brought to 
see that his character had nothing to do with 
his rights. 

“But our troubles began with the women 
who were guardians. Efficient guardians 
were really a necessity, as there were savage 
and warlike tribes in our neighbourhood. 
Military training and discipline had to be 
enforced, and fortunately some of our band, 
who had been soldiers, were quite compe- 
tent to teach the rest. Notall my influence, 
however, could induce our women to accept 
this kind of education ; and I could not fail 
to observe that the more worthy, prudent, and 
industrious they were, the more utterly they 
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repudiated the idea. I could only succeed | to stimulate or to reward ambition. There 


in giving a sort of Amazonian training to a | 
| would need to be guarded from our ‘guar- 
| dians,’ instead of being guarded by them, in’ 


few young girls. These became as brave and 
active as I could desire, but at a heavy cost. 


was danger that peaceable and quiet people 


They ceased to be modest, truthful, honour- | the long, idle intervals that divided the irre- 


able; indeed, with scarcely an exception, 
every woman who proved fit for a soldier 
proved fit for nothing else. 


“The careful education of the children, | 


the hope of the State, was our greatest and 
most anxious concern. To escape the many 
grave evils of incompetent and foolish 
motherhood, and to strike at the root of that 
selfishness which is the curse of communities, 
we decided on bringing up the children away 
from their parents, unknowing them and un- 
known by them. We constructed a nursery and 
gymnasium, appointed competent guardians 
(taken chiefly from amongst the counsellors), 
and gave up our children to their care, I 
setting the example by resigning my little 
Lysippus, though not without tears. They 
were to eat together, to live together, to learn 
together. Gymnastics and music were to be 
the two great branches of their education ; 
the one to draw out and perfect the powers 
of the body, the other to refine and soften 
the mind. We were at no loss for teachers, 
since our band of exiles contained no less 
than three schoolmasters. But as they fol- 
lowed different ‘heresies,’ besides being rivals 
in the same calling, they quarrelled terribly. 
All of them, however, made common cause 
in protesting against the exclusion of poetry 
and dramatic representation from the course 
of education. ‘There were priests among us, 
also, who would fain set up the worship of 
the old gods again. I sanctioned the attempt, 
though without very warmly approving it. 
Sacrifices were offered, and sacrifices meant 
feasts; these I found useful in giving the 
people amusement, and keeping them in 
good-humour. But as for myself, I wor- 
shipped, and I still worship, the God of 
Plato, the Eternal, Just, and Good One. 

“ Meanwhile, the children grew and pros- 
pered. And although some of the colonists 
repined at the compulsory separation from 
tnem, others were glad to be spared the 
trouble of providing for and educating them. 
But these, both men and women, were usually 
of the baser sort. Our people in those days, 
far from being overburdened with work, had 
not really enough to do. Our community 
was not sufficiently large to employ all the 
‘counsellors’ in regulating its affairs and 
educating its children; and the studies to 
which they were supposed to devote their 
leisure lost flavour when there was nothing 





gular and uncertain attacks of our savage 
neighbours. I was forced at last to set 
system at nought, and oblige the guardians 
to labour with their hands like the craftsmen. 
Their murmurs cast the first shadow of a 
cloud over the sky of my popularity; and I 
owed something, on that occasion, to Cleon, 
who, though usually indolent and passive, 
interfered with good effect in cases of emer- 
gency. 

“ He often laughed at my projects. ‘Men 
of the world know perfectly well,’ he used to 
say, ‘that philosophy is one thing and life 
another. It will not do to translate Plato’s 
dreams, or anybody’s dreams, from the world 
of books into the world of men.’ This 
would move me to argument, in which his 
dialectics, being as ingenious as my own, 
sometimes left the victory doubtful. But it 
was by no means doubtful that he soon began 
to regard our mode of life with disgust and 
weariness. The removal of Lysippus from 
our dwelling embittered him against all my 
plans, and from that time he used to drop 
hints of a possible return to the city. When 
my little girl was born, and of course removed 
to the common nursery, his indignation broke 
out yet more strongly. ‘There is nothing to 
live for here,’ he said. ‘If I thought the 
Christian mob had forgotten me by this time, 
I would take my staff and wallet and return 
to Alexandria.’ 

“Still, amidst all my cares, the condition 
of the children consoled me for the past, and 
gave me hope for the future. Pure air, 
wholesome, abundant food, and exercise for 
every limb and muscle, nurtured a handsome, 
healthy band of boys and girls. It was a joy 
to watch them at their gymnastic exercises, 
their games, their dances, or moving to the 
sound of music, and chanting warlike and 
patriotic songs. Nor were graver studies ne- 
glected: grammar, rhetoric, and the sciences 
were diligently cultivated, and in all things 
the girls kept pace with the boys. Disap- 
pointed in the elder generation (many of 
whom, not being philosophers, spent their 
too abundant leisure in gambling, quarrelling, 
and drinking an intoxicating beverage they 
unhappily learned to distil from millet), I 
expected a golden age in the future, when 
these boys and girls should be the counsel- 
lors and guardians of the little republic. My 
joy reached its climax when my noble little 
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Lysippus won the prize from all his infant 
competitors in wrestling and boxing, and also | 


in singing. But Cleon reminded me that he 
ought to have been no more to me than any 
other boy. In fact, had the plan of the 
‘Republic’ been fully carried out, I ought not 
to have known him; but this, with certain 
other details of Plato’s scheme, was found 
to be wholly impracticable. 

“Not long afterwards, our last great war 
took place. The savage tribes in our neigh- 
bourhood, repulsed with heavy loss when 
they attacked us singly, at last learned wis- 
dom by defeat. They combined against us, 
and advanced in formidable numbers, deter- 
mined to destroy our settlement. And now 
our military organization stood us in good 
stead. We presented a firm front to the 
enemy, and the rather because we all knew 
we were fighting for our lives. We scorned 
the idea of waiting to be surrounded in our 
village, and decided upon the bolder plan of 
attacking our dusky foes in their own camp. 
They were twenty to one; but they were 
naked savages, armed with clubs, spears, and 
assegais, and were not we ‘men of Macedonia,’ 
with swords of temper and armour of proof? 

“T need not say I went out with the army. 
So did some other ‘ guardian’ women ; but 
they were few, and of little use. I deter- 
mined, however, to take a chosen band of 
children, in pursuance of the plan recom- 
mended by Plato, that they might become 
acquainted early with the hardships and the 
joys of war,—that the young lions might scent 
the carnage afar off, and learn betimes to 
raven for their prey. We had some hard 
work ; we were twice repulsed, not without 
loss ; but in the end,—at night,—we stormed 
the camp of the enemy. It was a dreadful 
scene. It is easy to sit here, in this quiet 
porch, and write of storming parties, and 
victories, and thousands slain. It is another 
thing to hear the yells of rage, hate, despair, 
to see the blood, the mangled corpses, the 
wounded in their agony. I bore it; but I 
had rather die than bear it again. I am but 
a weak woman, after all. Still, I scarcely 
understand this kind of weakness. 
lack of bodily strength—for I have raised a 
wounded man from the ground—or of cour- 
age, for I endure pain better than many men ; 
—yet to this hour the very memory of that 
scene turns me sick and faint. 

“ Perhaps the thought of what followed | 
may mingle with it. ‘Our people were mad- 
dened with success and with blood, and they 
saw no reason for sparing ‘barbarians.’ They 
slew till they were weary; and then they 


It is no | 


plundered the camp of such rude treasures 
as it contained, chiefly gold and silver orna- 
ments, skins, and ivory. Lastly, they dis- 
covered that these savages, too, had their 
store of some vile intoxicating drink. To 
this temptation not a few of our guardians 
succumbed. I was restoring peace between 


ment found in the tent of one of the bar- 
barian chiefs, when Cleon came to 
‘There is trouble amongst those children,’ 
he said. ‘Any fool might have foreseen it. 
Their guardians, forgetful of their duty, are 
guarding nothing but their own plunder. 
One of them is wounded to death.’ I asked 
who it was. ‘ Who knows, and who cares ?’ 
said he. ‘Children are like grains of sand ; 
one never knows one from the other.’ 

“1 hurried to the tent which he indicated. 
Some one standing at the door told me what 
had happened. The children had been 
ranging the camp, like their elders, and 
amusing thdmselves with the strange things 
they found there. A wounded barbarian, who 
had either been left behind by his comrades, 
or had crept back to seek revenge and death, 
aimed a poisoned dart unnoticed at one of 
them. The boy lay dying within. In a mo- 
ment I was at hisside. It was Lysippus, my 
first-born. Plato and all the philosophers 
might have joined in assuring me I ought not 
to care—I knew otherwise. An arrow, sharper 
than the barbarian’s, pierced my _ heart. 
I knelt down close to the lion’s skin on which 
he lay. Nothing could be done ; his life was 
ebbing fast. He fixed his dark, intelligent 
eyes on my face with a wistful, appealing 
look. I asked if he knew me. ‘Oh yes,’ 
he murmured feebly, ‘ quite well. You are 
Zoé. But I do not want you now; I am 
sick, I want Galatea,’ (the guardian who had 
been his nurse). These words were his 


last. When all was over I closed his eyes, 
and bade every one leave the tent. Then I 
threw myself down beside my dead. JZzne,— 





as my heart recognised in every anguished 
throb. Why had he not been mine in life? 
| Why did he ask with his last breath for 
another? Systems and theories were whirled 
| away, like withered leaves, in the tempest of 


that great agony. I wept and wailed, I made 
| sore lamentation for the child I had lost— 
| or, rather, had given away. For had I not 
| taught myself, and taught him too, that he 
was nothing to me? "He, it seemed, had 
| learned the lesson all too w ell, but I—I knew 
| myself a weak, miserable, broken- hearted 
| woman ; I would have given worlds to be 
| once again the young mother who entered 


two who had quarrelled about a gold orna- || 


me. || 
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the Serapeium with her babe in her arms. 
Could prayers and tears have undone the 
work of the years between, they would not 
have been spared that day. But since 


* Not Jove himself upon the past has power,’ 


I had to take up the burden those years left 
behind them, and bear it even to the end. 


“‘ T hid my sorrow, covering it with a veil of | 


pride. We returned home with our plunder 
and our dead. But sorrow never comes 
alone. The immortal gods are strong, and 
they are implacable. When for any cause, 
or without a cause, they persecute a hap- 
less mortal, the blows fall thick and fast. 
During our absence my little girl, Hermione, 
died of some childish disease. My evil 
genius whispered that a mother’s care might 
have saved her. But this may have only 


been one of the lies of that arch-deceiver | 


fancy. However, Cleon spared not to tell 
me the same. 


I have endured my exile in this place for 
some years, and that is more than I expected 
at the beginning. I can endure it no longer. 
It might have been more tolerable had our 
children sprung up around us, and given 
us a little occupation and amusement. But 
as it is, I go back to the city; for life was 
given us that we might live, and I have had 
enough of living death. I shall see the red 
Falernian sparkle once more in the crystal 
goblets of Agathocles, and feast on larks’ 
tongues and murina at the board of Chares, 
And you can finish your Platonic experi- 
ments here at your leisure. At all events, 
you are safe from the savages now.’ 

“Cleon had every reason for believing 
that he might now return to Alexandria 
without risk. We had made known the 
place of our exile to our ever-faithful friend 
Theodorus, and he failed not to send us 
every year letters, books, and clothing, and 
necessaries of all description. He still acted 
as steward of the estates which were now 
mine and Cleon’s. We quite expected that 
they would have been confiscated by the ra- 
pacious and revengeful prefect; but he 
contented himself with imposing heavy fines, 
which, oppressive though they were, would 
yet leave enough to enable Cleon to lead a 
life of luxury and dissipation in the great 
city. 

- “So the husband of my youth departed, 
and I saw him no more. Soon afterwards 
thou wert born, Ion, my flower. The name 
was given in remembrance of my dear brother 
Ion ; lost long ago, in his boyhood, on his 


The day after I laid both my | 
children in the grave he said to me, ‘ Wife, | 


| way to Athens. For my thoughts turned 
ever more and more to days long gone by, 
days of youth. The little Ion was a weak, 
ailing babe, and, moreover, slightly deformed. 
A child of sorrow from his birth, he had 
| well-nigh perished in his cradle. In Plato’s 
| world there was no room for such as he. 
| Sickly and feeble members of the common- 
wealth, whether adult or infant, had no 
boy to fill up the places of the strong 
and healthy. Far from being worth the 
| trouble and expense of preserving, their lives 
| were only a burden to themselves and an 
| injury to others. To cast my babe on the 
desert sands to perish would be the truest 
kindness to him, and simple justice to the 
rest of the community. Why should I, or 
| some other woman, with powers of mind and 
body for profitable work, wear out strength 
and health in the care of a puny babe, who, 
after all our labour, would probably never 
make a serviceable member of society? Yet, 
in spite of these considerations and many 
more, I held that babe in my arms night 
after night, till the stars faded and the skies 
grew red with the morning glow. Once 
and again I thought him dead, but ceaseless 
care and tenderness won him back to life. 
No hand but my own ever fed or tended 
him ; for I dreaded lest this little one also 
should look in death for another face than 
mine. 

“T really forgot that I was doing any- 
thing strange in keeping him with me, 
| until those around me began to express 
their surprise that I did not send him to the 
public nursery. By this time I had become 
aware, by many slight indications, that I was 
losing the wonderful power I had once pos- 
sessed. Now and then it seemed to occur 

to our people that I might be mistaken, that 
| I might even be unjust. At first no one 
would say what doubtless many felt, for each 
feared the face of his neighbour; but by- 
and-by there were stealthy whispers of dis- 
content, swelling gradually into murmurs. 
| Why should I make other women send their 
| babes to the nursery, or even allow sickly 
ones to be put to death, and yet keep my 
| own with me—a miserable weakling that had 
| no business to be alive at all? And was it 
to be borne that I should nurse and fondle 
it night and day, to the injury of public 
business and the scandal of the whole com- 
| munity ? 
“At last some of the boldest counsellors 
| and guardians came to remonstrate with me. 
| My indignant surprise betrayed itself, I am 
| sure, in my looks and gestures. I had been 
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accustomed to give the law to others, not to 
receive it. To be contradicted for the first 
time by those who are used to obey you, is a 
startling and not very pleasant experience. 
I told them they must not interfere with my 
freedom ; they answered that I had myself 
often said that obedience to law was con- 
sistent with true freedom, nay, was indispen- 
sable to it. I hinted that laws admitted of 
exceptions, and one retorted boldly that 
those who excepted themselves from the 
obligation of laws to which they required 
others to submit were tyrants inembryo. At 
last I lost temper, and said I should do as I 
pleased. To which I got the rejoinder I 
fairly deserved, ‘Then so may we.’ 

* Although for that time the matter was 
accommodated and an open quarrel avoided, 
yet thenceforward things were changed to 
me. I think the moment one ceases to act 
upon a principle consistently, one’s own faith 
in it begins to fade. I still adhered formally 
to the system I was transgressing ; but I 
lost all brave, honest, cheerful confidence 
in it, and in myself. Besides, I knew I 
was sinning against supreme justice, Plato’s 
grand cardinal virtue. But would it have 
been virtuous to give up my child to cer- 
tain death? My soul was torn by conflict- 
ing passions, and I soon felt that the little 
State within me was becoming a prey to 
that ‘anarchy’ which is the ruin of all States 
where it enters. 

“The same anarchy was stealing upon our 
colony, with slow, noiseless footsteps, as the 
panther of the desert steals upon a sleeping 
foe. It came on steadily, with the decline 
of my authority and influence. From an 
inspired guide and teacher, almost a wor- 
shipped goddess, I sank gradually into an 
agent to keep order, a sort of magistrate and 
arbitrator. Nor had I always the power to 
fulfileven thislower office effectively. It istrue 
I never knew, I have never known even yet, 
the bitterness of facing actual rebellion ; but 
that was only because I was quick to recog- 
nise the limits of my. power, and never 
commanded where I was not sure of obe- 
dience. 

“ Those who were children when we came 
hither have grown to manhood now. They 
are strong, handsome, healthy ; well-educated 
too, apt in speech, acquainted with rhetoric, 
grammar, mathematics. But their natures 
lack warmth and softness. With them all is 
frost or fire. Fire enough there is for love 
(of the baser kind), for anger, or for greed ; 
but the intervals of passion leave them hard 
and cold. The State should be to them as 





father, mother, brothers, sisters—but un- | 
happily she is not. She is too vague, too 
impersonal. ‘They talk of ‘this place,— 
sometimes it is ‘this hole,’-—with indifference, 
and even with disgust. Often they dream of 
abandoning it to its original desolation, and 
returning to Alexandria. If they will do so, 
Icannot help it. Already I begin to foresee 
the end. All things will fall into chaos ; 
our colony will melt away, and the frag- 
ments float hither and thither, as circum- 
stances or destiny may carry them. 

“Can it be that the life of the family, 
though necessarily imperfect and circum- 
scribed, is the only one adapted to our 
present imperfect condition? That the life 
of the community must be founded upon it, 
not substituted for it? That He—the In- 
visible and Supreme—who hath made the 
sun and stars, the mighty sea and the desert 
sands, hath ordained these things also—these 
bonds of child and parent, wife and husband, 
brother and sister? And that, setting these 
at naught, we are guilty of impiety, and justly 
punished in our deeds? 

“Woe is me! It is easy to ask ques- 
tions—but who shall answer them? In 
former days the trust of others in me begat 
trust in myself. I thought no mystery too 
dark to solve, no task too hard to perform. 
Time, and sorrow, and conflict, and failure 
have made me humbler now. Those who | 
once called the light in my eyes their star of | 
inspiration, and vowed to follow me un- 
questioning to the world’s end, are wondering 
now what brought them here at all. The 
old enthusiasm smoulders and dies out. You 
may find a little heat in the embers yet by 
careful seeking, but no living breath will 
ever fan them again into a flame. 

“Well for me I have my boy! Only for 
him, I think that in those dark days when 
first I saw my power slipping from me, I 
should have followed the footsteps of my 
father, and ‘ gone over to the majority.’ But 
I knew they would slay my helpless child, or 
drive him forth into the wilderness to perish. 
They are ready enough, some of them, to 
expose their own children. Strange, how 
easily they accept ‘hat part of Piato’s teach- 
ing, while they are deaf to his maxims of 
justice, temperance, courage, and wisdom! 

“‘ My son’s fragile form imprisons a spirit 
capable of the loftiest flights. He has had 
no teacher but me (for I cared not to send 
him at all to the Gymnasium), and already he 
knows nearly as much as I can teach. But 
what will become of him in the after years, 
should he live to see them? All is dark, 
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confused. When I look forward Ican see} “No. Yet strange things happen some- 
nothing,—only I fear | times. It has crossed my mind ere now that 





(Here the writing of Zoé breaks off|1 shall one day have to become the tyrant 

abruptly.) | of this crew, if I would avoid being their 
victim.” 

CHAPTER IV.—-THE END. Ion sat up, and fixed his eyes on his 


Aut the land lay motionless, bathed in | mother’s face with a startled look. “Is there 
the hot intense glare of a tropical sun. The} anything new?” he asked. 
little Oasis, an island of green in avast sea of| ‘‘ Nothing of special import. Only, as I 
brown, looked as silent and void of life as the | sate writing in the porch there came to me 
desert that surrounded it. No cry of beast, some, sent by the friends of the prisoners, 
no song of bird, not even the shrill note of a | desiring, or rather demanding, their release.” 
grasshopper, disturbed the stillness. In one} ‘“ Release murderers! Mother, you cannot 
of the neat dwellings—made of a kind of brick | do it, or allow it to be done.” 
baked in the sun, and shaded by tall date-| ‘‘ Can I prevent it? The days are past 
palms—a boy was lying, stretched on a pan- } when my word was stronger than the weapons 
ther’s skin. A gourd full of water was placed | of strong men.” 
| beside him, and a book was in his hand. Ifa} ‘‘ When you refused, what said they ?” 
young face from which the look of health was| Zoé evaded the question. “Quick of 
absent could yet be perfectly beautiful, his | tongue, slow of hand,” she said. “ ‘They are 
was so. Golden hair crowned his ample | arrant cowards.” 
forehead like an aureole, and large violet} ‘The boy’s face darkened. “That are 
eyes lent animation to his delicately chiselled | they,” he answered with bitter scorn. “ They 
features. | curse and throw stones at us, knowing that 
A tall and graceful woman, with a worn,| we cannot retaliate. And the women are 
/noble countenance, came in from the porch | worse than the men. Mother, what have we 








| and looked at him anxiously. done that they should hate us so?” 

|  ‘ Mother,” he said, with a slight half-weary “Not much. Little more than Socrates | 
| motion of the head, “ you ought to be resting | did of old to the Athenians. Tried to make 
|now. It is very hot, and you look tired.” them better and happier.” 


“ And you, Ion, did you not promise to} “Will they kill us one day, as the Athe- 
put this away for the present?” She stooped | nians killed Socrates? I should not greatly | 
and took the book from his hand ; and then, | care, if only we go to the shades together.” | 
after glancing at it fora moment, sat down} Zoé did not answer. She looked sadly and | 
/on a low seat beside him. “ How do you} doubtfully on the face of her child. For his 

like the prince of Latin poets?” she asked. | sake life might be worth a struggle, even still. 
| In her estimation, as in that of many | And yet,was such a struggle possible? Had 
moderns, the “ chief poet by the Tiber’s side” | they so much as a handful of faithful adhe- 








was not Virgil, but— rents, who would stand by them in the hour | 
; : | of extremity? If indeed that hour was at | 
| “ Lucretius, nobler than his mood, | > : “1 ‘ : 
Who dropped his plummet down the broad, | hand. But this, like all else, seemed un- 
Deep universe, and said ‘ No God,’ | certain. 


Finding no bottom.” 
Just then a shadow, thrown partly across 


“Right well, mother,” the boy answered.| the little room, arrested her attention. 
“He is very mournful. Not that the sorrow , Glancing towards the door, she saw a tall | 
is always on the surface, but beneath.” grey-haired man appareled as a pilgrim, and 

“ Ay, it is ever thus. For you children | carrying a staff and wallet. 
sorrow has the mysterious interest of the un- | She came forward and accosted him, with 
known. It piques your curiosity.” the keen interest of one to whom a messenger 

“ Mother, I am no child now. Yousome-| from the civilised world formed a way-mark | 
times call me your friend.” in the long monotonous road of desert life. | 

Zoé sighed. “I might say my cnly one,”} “ Welcome, pilgrim,” she said. “Come in! 

|she added. “Ion, whatever the gods make | and rest.” For she saw that he looked very | 

| of thee in after days, never let them fool thee | weary and travel-worn. 

| with the dream of ruling and guiding men, Ion, springing from his couch of skins, in- 

| and raising them to higher things than nature | vited the wayfarer to seat himself upon it, 

intended for them.” while, with boyish eagerness, he hastened to 
‘Alas, mother, is it likely that such a dream | supply his wants. ‘The fare set before the 

should ever be mine?” traveller was pastoral—cakes of millet, large 
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luscious dates, fresh butter, pure new milk. 
A copious draught of the latter he seemed to 
enjoy; but he ate little, he sate in silence, 
gazing dreamily and intently into Zoé’s worn 
and faded, yet still beautiful face. 

She longed to ask whether he came from 
her one true friend, Theodorus ; but courtesy 
kept her silent until his meal was ended, and 
she was no novice in the school of patience. 
While waiting, she observed him more and 
more attentively ; and ere long she began to 
find his countenance as interesting as he did 
hers. Whom did he resemble? Who was 
he? Bygone days came back to her; she 
found herself once more in her father’s man- 
sion, standing beside the couch on which her 
father was reclining, with the pleasant mur- 
mur of the fountain in her ears. 

The stranger’s voice broke in upon her 
dream.  “ And—you—are—Zé ?” he said 
slowly. 

“Yes,” she answered, wondering at his 
looks and _ tones, as well as at his manner of 
putting the inquiry. “Do you come to me 
from Theodorus? Has he sent me a letter, 
or a token?” 

“He has. This.” He took from his 
wallet the bracelet, adorned with rubies and 
emeralds, which had been Zoé’s wedding gift 
to Lucia. 

She looked, and felt, greatly surprised. 
Once or twice before Theodorus had given 
a ring, with a message, to some adventurous 
monk or pilgrim about to travel in the desert, 
on the chance of his reaching the settlement. 
But that he should devote to this purpose 
her own wedding present to Lucia, seemed to 
argue something of special importance to be 
communicated by the messenger. 

Ion meanwhile had seated himself at the 
feet of the stranger, and he, while Zoé was 


| looking at the bracelet, stooped down, stroked 


the boy’s head, and said earnestly, “God 
be gracious to thee, my son. What is thy 
name ?” 

“Ton.” 

The pilgrim started and looked again at 
Zoé. She said, “I recognise this token, and 
I think no light cause would have moved 
Theodorus to give it thee. What is thine 
errand with me?” 

“ First, learn my name. 
this child’s—/on.” 

Her lips parted, but she did not speak. 
He continued, “ After whom didst thou name 
the boy ?” 

“After my brother—lost in boyhood— 
shipwrecked on his way to Athens, years and 
years ago.” 


It is the same as 





“Dost thou remember that young bro- 
ther ?” | 
*T do remember him—well. A _ brave, | 
beautiful boy, far taller and stronger than his | 
namesake. He used to Pilgrim, what | 
is it? Why dost thou look at me thus? | 
Who art thou?” | 
“‘Zoé, I am Ion, thy brother,” said the 
pilgrim in a low voice tremulous with | 
emotion. | 
Zoé did not shriek or faint, as a weaker | 
woman would have done, but her cheek | 
flushed and paled again, strange sounds were | 
in her ears, and a mist swam before her eyes. | 
The pilgrim took something from his neck | 
and showed it to her. “ Dost thou remem- 
ber the amulets our Coptic nurse hung round | 
our necks in infancy?” he asked. “If, || 
perchance, thou hast thine still, compare | 
them.” 
Zoé had cast hers away years ago in the | 
pride of her philosophy. But the little em-| 
broidered bag so often played with and won- 
dered over in childhood, was one of those 
trifles upon which memory never relaxes her 
hold, but keeps them, as straws are kept in 
amber, so long as she herself continues to} 
exist. She looked long at the amulet—longer | 
still at the face of him who gave it. At last | 
she murmured, “ Yes, thou art Ion. I see my || 
father’s face once more.” Then rising, she || 
gave her hand to her long-lost brother, and in | 
another moment the two had embraced. | 
Soon the younger Ion claimed a share of | 
| 








| 





attention. The boy’s absorbing affection for 
his mother had prevented his ever feeling the | 
need or the desire for any other ties of kin- | 
dred. He scarcely thought at all of his un-| 
known father. But this new brother, who |} 
had come to seek out his mother, seemed to || 
deserve his love and confidence; and he | 
was quite willing to give them. “I like| 
you,” he said, putting his hand trustingly in | 
his. 

Then they talked together. Ion briefly | 
related his history. The ship in which he | 
sailed for Athens had been driven by hostile | 
weather on the rock-bound coast of Crete, | 
and dashed to pieces. All on board perished | 
except himself, another boy, his school-fellow || 
and companion, and a sailor. Wandering 
into the country they fell into the hands of a 
band of robbers, who killed the sailor and || 
made slaves of the boys. - At first the rob- |} 
ber chieftain would gladly have put them to 





ransom, but during their captivity he was 
guilty of some desperate act of violence, | 
which rendered impossible all attempts at 


negotiation with the Roman authorities. 
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“ God be gracious to thee, my son. 


The other boy died, and Ion, after some 
years of misery, at last gave up the hope 
of returning to civilised life, and gradually 
grew accustomed to his position. He loved 
a Cretan girl, and to win her favour 
unfortunately took part in some of the law- 
less enterprises of the brigands amongst 
whom he dwelt. Having thus compromised 
himself, he would probably have lived and 
died a mountain brigand, had not a brave 
missionary from Sicily ventured, at the risk of 
his life, to preach Christianity amongst the 
Cretan mountaineers. Ion’s conscience was 














What is thy name ?”’ 


touched ; he embraced the faith of Christ, 
and then, in every sense of the word, 
“he came to himself.” He remembered the 
scenes and associations of his youth, he re- 
called the habits and ideas of civilised men. 


| The death of his young Cretan wife, while it 


filled his heart with anguish, seemed to make 
his future course easier. He wished to re- 
turn at once to Alexandria, but his instructor 
had set his heart upon having him as his 
assistant and successor in the missionary 
work. While philosophy was teaching Zoé 
to hold family bonds too cheap, perverted 
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ideas of religion were having the same effect 
upon the minds of many of her contempo- 
raries. Ion learned from his monkish in- 
structors to regard the annihilation of all 
natural feeling as the highest form of sanctity. 
At once very ignorant and very zealous, he was 
easily persuaded that it was his duty to aban- 
don the world, to sik his name, parentage, 
and individuality, first for residence and educa- 
tion in a monastery, then for the life of a mis- 
sionary. Not until some confused report of 
Zoé’s withdrawal into the desert happened 
to reach him, long years afterwards, did he 
feel himself called upon to go and seek the 
wanderer. ‘“ She has none the less a soul to 
be saved because she. is my sister,” he said. 
And his superiors, whose respect and affection 
he had won, allowed him, though reluctantly, 
to have his way. 

He told Zoé as much of all this as she 
could understand. She listened with deep 
interest. ‘ When at last you came to Alex- 
andria, did you find Theodorus?” she asked. 

“Yes; I came to my father’s house, where 
that faithful servant and true friend received 
me with joy and honour.” 

“Tt is your house now, Ion. Whatever 
wealth may remain to us is yours also, of 
course.” 

“ Tt will be this boy’s,” said Ion, laying his 
hand on his nephew’s head. “ But one of 
my objects in coming here is to entreat you 
to return at once to that house with me.” 

“ Wherefore ? I should come as a stranger 
to a strange land.” 

“No; one is there who longs sore for 
thy presence, Cleon,—the husband of thy 
youth.” 

Zoé started, but presently her face settled 
into a hard expression. ‘He abandoned 
me when I needed his presence. If he 
desires mine now he must be. changed in- 
deed,” she said coldly. 

Ion looked at her keenly, but remained 
silent. When he spoke again it was upon a 
different subject. “Itis a joy to see these 
green pastures, these fields of waving grain 
in the midst of the desert. Truly you have 
made the wilderness to rejoice and blossom 
as the rose. I trust a grateful, industrious, 


| happy community blesses your care and 


toil ?” 


“Not so,” Zoé answered mournfully. 


“Time was when they loved me with devo- 
tion, and obeyed my lightest whisper. Now 
all is changed. They have broken from my 
control ; they treat me with covert scorn and 
insult, only short of open rebellion.” 

“They are cruel, wicked, ungrateful!” 





the boy broke in passionately. ‘* My mother 
toiled for them, thought for them, gave her 
life up to serve them.” 

“ More than my life,” said Zoé. “ Beneath 
yonder palm-tree two of my children rest in 
the sleep that knows no waking. I sacrificed 
them both to my design to mould these men 
and women into a perfect State, after the 
teaching of Plato.” 

“Well?” 

The answer came slowly, reluctantly, and 
with intense though quiet bitterness, “ Z have 
failed.” They were hard words to say. 
Having said them Zoé added no more. 

** Thank God for that.” 

“IT do not understand you, brother,” said 
Zoé with an emphasis on the last word, as if 
it precluded the idea that he could rejoice in 
her discomfiture. 

“You have weighed philosophy in the 
balance and found it wanting,” Ion continued. 
“Tt cannot avail for the State, how then for 
the soul, of which, as your Plato truly teaches, 
the State is the image ?” 

“T know you are a Christian,” Zoé an- 
swered wearily. ‘‘ But I must frankly tell 
you that I have read the books of your 
Christian philosophers, especially those of the 
Neo-Platonist school, and I find them no 
wiser than the rest.” 

“The religion of Christianity is not a phi- 
losophy, but a revelation,” Ion answered. 
“Not guessing, but telling; not noble 
thoughts, but good tidings. The difference 
is world-wide.” 

Zoé was silent, as one who cared not to 
pursue the subject. But the younger Ion 
said, “ I see your meaning. Mother, you often 
told me of your brother, whose name I bore ; 
so often, indeed, that I made a picture of him 
in my mind. We might have talked about 
him all our lives, and guessed what he would 
have been like had he lived. But it would 
have been, after all, only thinking and guess- 
ing. Now he has come to us himself, a 
living man; he stands before us and says, 
‘I am Ion, your brother.’” 

“That is well spoken, my son,” remarked 
the missionary. 

“Vet it degrades your faith below what J 
should have dared to do,” Zoé added rather 
scornfully. “I considered it at least a sys- 
tem of thought, a ‘ heresy,’ like that of Pytha- 
goras, Zeno, Epicurus (I name not in this 
connection our divine Plato). But you make 
it a mere popular superstition. Every knave 
comes with a message from the gods in his 
mouth, and finds fools enough to believe in 
him.” 
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“Even so a knave might have come to | God ; for no man can do these miracles that 


you, professing to be Ion, your brother.” 


thou doest, except God be with him.’ That 


“ No, he could not,” the boy said quickly. | is the first kind of proof offered, and the 


“For my mother had never spoken of you, | lowest. 


except to me. She herself fully believed you 
dead. And no one else had the least idea 
you ever existed.” 

‘Very well. Plainly, if I had not existed, 
or my existence had not been known to 
any one, no one could have thought of 
personating me. Further, had there not 
been something in my sister’s heart that 
yearned to welcome me, such personation 
would have been a thankless task. And 
thus—if He who dwelleth in the light 
no man can approach unto has never 
broken his awful silence, and sent word or 
message to His erring children, wandering 
in the darkness here below, why should 
they be for ever imagining and counterfeiting 
such messages? And is not the fact that 
these imaginations and counterfeits are 
everywhere greedily received, a proof of the 
universal, unquenchable longing for that which 
they pretend to be?” 

“The people must have a sensible re- 
ligion of some kind,” said Zoé. “ It matters 
little what it is.” 

“You think falsehood, then, as good as 
truth, at least as useful? Does your philo- 
sophy teach you this?” 

“Who can tell truth from falsehood ?” 

“ You can, if you will. How could you 
tell that I was the true Ion ?” 

“First, by the tokens you brought: the 
bracelet Theodorus sent, which showed that 
he was convinced who so well remembered 
you; and the amulet, which I recognised at 
once. ‘Then, by the likeness you bore to 
my father ; by your looks, tones, and words, 
which, I scarce know how, carry to my soul 
the conviction that you are my very brother 
Ion.” 

“Try God’s 
manner.” 

“Uncle, you said ‘message’ anon, you 
say ‘messenger’ now. Which do you mean ?” 
asked the younger Ion sharply. 

“Both,my son. For both are one. The 
message zs the messenger. The word sent 
is the living, the Divine Word, which ‘ was 
made flesh’—the Logos. Zoé, you under- 
stand ?” 

“T know what you mean. 
The tokens ?” 

“His works of divine power and divine 
mercy are like the mystic amulet, and this 
bracelet with its shining jewels. ‘ Master, 
we know that thou art a teacher come from 


messenger in the same 


But go on. 





Zoé, sister, you looked first at the 





amulet, but you looked ¢hen in the face of | 


your brother. You saw our father’s likeness 
there; you recognised the traits, the tones of 


| the old familiar time ; they awoke the slum- 


bering echoes of memory. 
was satisfied,” 

Zoé mused in silence for a space. Then 
she said, “ Put the Word into human speech 
forme. As much of it as you can. What 
are the ‘good tidings’ you promised just 
now?” 

“««The Son of Man is come to seek and 
to save that which is lost.’” 

“ Have you said that correctly ? I thought 
you call Him—whom you identify with the 
Divine Reason—the Son of God?” 

“Ay. So do ‘angels and archangels and 
all the company of Heaven,’ and so does 
His Worshipping Church upon earth. But 
He calls Himself the Son of Man. 

“Sister, the message is just this: the Son 
of the living God took our nature, yours and 
mine, was made one with us—‘ came ’—loved 
us, thought of us, wanted us, and therefore 
‘came to seck.’ Nor only to seek,—we need 
more than that, and He is strong to give it,— 
‘to seek and to save.” 

Zoé half turned her face away, and did 
not answer. But the boy repeated, “ ‘To 
seek and to save that which is lost.’ Are 
we lost, then ?” 

Meanwhile his mother, entrenched in her 
proud silence, was asking herself the same 
question. “Lost!” Did not things look 
like it, after all? Had she not failed, missed 
her aim, been mistaken on every side? Had 
not her ideals crumbled into dust, her 
theories given way beneath the weight when 
she tried to build anything upon them? 
Nay, was she certain of anything? of right 
or wrong, of truth or falsehood? She was 
as one who treads a dark and lonely path, 
and whose torch has gone out, leaving only 
black impenetrable night for the baffled sight, 
and for the straining ear a wind that sighs 
through leafless branches, and faint restless 
murmurs of a distant sea. 

Tears gathered in her eyes. They were 
slow to come : her daily life, with its wearing 
cares, its bitter disappointments, its stern 
repressions, seldom brought her the relief of 
tears. Zoé wept almost as rarely as a man. 
But softened thoughts, she scarce could tell 
from what source, were stealing over her 
now. 


And your heart 
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After a long interval she broke the silence. 
Then he | 
|a life beyond the grave. 


“You said Cleon longs for me. 
must be ill.” 

“He zs ill,” Ion answered. ‘“ Not, per- 
haps, unto death’? He may live for years, 
but a hopeless, helpless cripple. He is 
paralyzed.” 

*“T am sorry,” Zoé said quietly and 
naturally. ‘“ Since when?” 

“Six or eight months before I came to 
Alexandria. The sickness smote him sud- 
denly. His life till then had been a gay one.” 
Ion glanced at the younger Ion, who was 
sitting at his feet. But for the presence of 
this boy, Cleon’s son, he might have said 
more. ‘Theodorus and Lucia had occupied 
our house during his absence here, but they 
left it on his return. They came back to him 
in his need, when he lay helpless ; and since 
then they have tended him, soul and body, 
with care that cannot be bought from hire- 
lings, or commanded from slaves. They 
have done it in part for your sake, but more 
for Christ’s, who will repay them. Still, Zoé, 
your husband needs you. He is yours, and 
you are his.” 

The next morning the weary pilgrim slept 
long. When at last he awoke, Zoé was 
standing beside his couch. “ I am resolved 
what to do,” she said. ‘We will go to 
Cleon, my boy and I. That, at least, is 
right. You will come with us, brother, will 
you not? On the way you may tell us, if 
you like, of the Messenger and the Message.” 


? 


One year afterwards, a few lines were added 
to “The writing of Zoé, the daughter of 
Lysippus ” :—“ At Alexandria again. In the | 
old house where I was born; nay, in the | 
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very alcove where I first read the Phzedo, and 
my heart burned within me as I dreamed of 
Only a curtain 
separates me from the hall where Cleon is 
lying on his couch. While I write my brother 
Ion reads to him a diviner book than 
That he has learned to love it now, 
even as I do, I thank God. We are one, as 
we never were before. My precious Ion— 
the joy alike of my husband, my brother, 
and myself—grows strong and brave amongst 
companions of his own age, and merry as he 
shares the sports of the happy children of 
Theodorus. He attends the great cate- 
chetical school, and has set his heart on 
becoming a Presbyter one day. 

“Tt was time our poor mismanaged little 
colony should be broken up. Most of the 
youths have enlisted; and Theodorus and 
my brother have been indefatigable in finding 
homes for the old people and the children, 
and fitting work for those able to support 
themselves. The hard selfishness of the 
people is the great obstacle in the way of 
helping them. They will not crystallize; 
they fall asunder, like grains of sand, each 
one a separate atom. Is not the fault mine ? 
Just now the words strike my ear, ‘Of whom 
the whole family in heaven and earth is 
named.’ He who calls Himself ‘the Father,’ 
honours and sanctifies the bonds of earthly 
relationship. Nay, more—has he not made 
and ordained them as“ patterns of things in 
the heavens?’ But I have written enough ; 
I will take my lute now, and sing to Cleon 
the hymns he loves, while my brother goes 


forth to pursue his works of mercy and love | 


in the streets and lanes of the city.” 
THE END. 


CLASS LECTURE. 


SECOND PART. 


By W. C. PROCTER. 


N a former lecture we learned that the fol- 
lowers of Jesus were often called by their 
enemies Nazarenes, but that they had not as 
yet called themselves by any special name. 
They were content to be the “disciples” or | 
learners, because they were learning of Christ ; | 
or ‘the brethren,” because they loved each 
other. But even brethren do not always 
agree, and so we learn from the Book of Acts 
(vi. 1) that “when the number of the disci- 
ples was multiplied, there arose a murmuring 
of the Grecians against the Hebrews because 
their widows were neglected in the daily 





— 


ministrations.” I have already told you what 
was meant by these names, “Grecians” and 
**Hebrews,” but it is not so certain what was 
meant by “the daily ministrations.” From 
the second chapter of the Acts (44) we 
learn that after the great day of Pentecost, 


| when the Holy Ghost filled their hearts with 


faith and zeal, the disciples formed among 
themselves a sort of partnership, or company, 
in which every one gave up his own property 
to be shared amongst all. And again, in 
chapter iv. 34, we read, “ Neither was there 
any among them that lacked: for as many as 
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were possessors of lands or houses sold them, 
and brought the prices of the things that 
were sold, and laid them down at the 
apostles’ feet: and distribution was made to 
every man according as he had need.” An 
arrangement like this was not very easy to 
keep up, and we need not suppose that it 
was long maintained. But the feeling out of 


| which it arose,a brotherly care for a brother’s 
| needs, did not die away. 
always continued to show a special kindness 


The disciples 


to the poor amongst their number. In this 


they imitated their Master, who had lived | 
most among the poor and lowly, and counted | 
it amongst the wonders to be told to John | 
the Baptist, that “to the poor the gospel was | 


preached.” 


Therefore, when the disciples | 


ceased to have all things in common, they | 


still clubbed together as much money as they 


could possibly spare to help the poorer | 


brethren and sisters. 

This money was kept by the apostles, who 
were the chief men and rulers amongst the 
brethren. Every day the apostles, or some 


one more than another. Their Master had 
taught them that all souls are equally precious 
in the sight of God, and they would never 
have thought of showing more respect to one 
set of disciples than to others. Many men 
in their case would only have been angry at 
any suspicion of unfairness ; but the apostles 
showed generosity as well as a sincere desire 
to do justice in the proposal that they made. 
They called a meeting of the disciples, and 
said to them (Acts vi. 2—4), “It is not 
reason that we should leave the word of God, 
and serve tables. Wherefore, brethren, look 
ye out among you seven men of honest 
report, full of the Holy Ghost and wisdom, 
whom we may set over this business. But 
we will give ourselves continually to prayer, 
and to the ministry of the word.” There is 
a great deal that is worthy of notice in this 
short speech. Many self-important people, 
when they are working with others, will insist 
on doing everything themselves, even if they 
are too busy to do it properly. They are 


| jealous of giving up anything, lest they should 


of them, received the poor disciples and gave | 


them food, or money, or clothes, according 
to their needs. This, I suppose, was what 


was meant by “the daily ministrations ;” for 


to minister means to serve, and ministration 
is an act of service. In this instance it 
meant “serving tables.” 


We are not to'! 


think that because the first followers of Jesus | 


had this custom, therefore it would be good 
for all times. It was an institution fitted 
only for the special circumstances of that 
time. 
about the future. 
come back very shortly and set up His king- 
dom, and therefore they scarcely thought it 
worth their while to attend much to earthly 
business. This was one reason why so many 
had sold their goods, and were now dependent 
on their brethren. None of them understood 
yet how great the work of Jesus was to be, or 
how long it would take to accomplish it in 


The disciples were very uncertain | 
They expected Jesus to | 


the world. This was a lesson they needed | 


to learn, and if you rightly follow the story of 
Stephen you will understand how they first 
began to learn it. 

Amongst the poor who came to the daily 
ministrations were a large number of widows; 
and somehow the widows belonging to the 
Grecians —that is, the Jews who had returned 
from Gentile lands—thought that they were 
not as well served as the widows of the 
Hebrews. This excited jealousy. Their 
friends on either side had many disputes 
about it, and of course the apostles heard of 
it. These good men had no wish to favour 


receive less consideration. But the apostles 
were too single-hearted for any such feeling. 
They were seeking, not their own glory, but 
the good of others, and they were therefore 
very quick in finding out when they had more 
on their hands than they could thoroughly 
attend to. If you will turn to Exodus xviii., 
you will see that Moses showed the same 
spirit; for when Jethro pointed out to him 
that he was wearing himself out by judging 
all the people himself, he readily joined others 
with him to share something of his authority 
and honour. And again, on another occa- 
sion (Num. xi. 26), when two men, Eldad and 
Medad, were moved in the camp by the spirit 
of God, and began to speak words such as 
the people had been used to hear only from 
Moses, Joshua was jealous for his master, and 
cried out, ‘My lord Moses, forbid them!” 
But Moses said, “Enviest thou for my sake? 
would God that all the Lord’s people were 
prophets, and that the Lord would put his 
spirit upon them!” You will always find that 
this is the temper of really great men. It is 
only little fussy people of small minds who 
are angry and jealous when God sends others 
to take part with them in a work they have 
hitherto had all to themselves. The apostles 
had no wish to keep all power in their own 
hands. They said to the disciples, in effect, 
—‘“We find we have too much to do; 
you had better choose men whom you 
would like to do this part of the work for 
you.” 

But though the apostles were ready to 
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share their work with other men, they were 
very anxious indeed that the right kind of 
men should be chosen. First they must be 
of “honest report,” that is, well spoken of 
for their uprightness and honesty. ‘There 
might be amongst the disciples good men 
who, because of something in their manners 
| and bearing, were distrusted. This would 
| quite unfit them for such a post, no matter 
how honest they might be; if they did not 
succeed in winning the trust of others they 
| were not the men to serve tables. There are 
some young people—and older people too— 
who rather like to pretend that they are worse 
than they really are. They talk wildly, and 
' venture themselves into doubtful company, 
when all the while they would not for the 
world do anything that is really wicked. But 
how are other people to know this? They 
do not knowit, and they distrust them. Such 
as these cannot be “of honest report.” And 
| you may be sure the apostles would not have 
recommended them to serve tables. They 
| are not fitted for positions of trust. Think of 
'the Apostle Paul’s words (Rom. xiv. 16): 
| “ Let not then your good be evil spoken of.” 
| It is not enough to be good while you 
| pretend to something else; you must give 
others reason to trust you. 

Then next, those who were to serve tables 
must be “full of the Holy Ghost,” and 
finally, “full of wisdom.” Let us speak of 
the wisdom first. This is in great part a 
matter of brains. It is true there is a sort of 
wisdom, spoken of by St. James (i. 5), which 
no one needs to be without. For that 
‘apostle says, “If any of you lack wisdom 
‘let him ask of God, who giveth to all men 
liberally and upbraideth not, and it shall be 
| given him.” But this is mora/ wisdom; the 
| wisdom to “choose the better part which 
| shall not be taken from us.” None of you 
| needs to be without that. I rather think, 
| however, that the apostles wanted men of 
/sound common sense and of mental ability, 
| to take care that the money was distributed 
| wisely and fairly. Now, these are qualities 
| which are not given to ail men equally ; and 
jall men cannot get them equally, however 
|much they try. All we can do is to make 
|the best of what is given us. A man who 
has a little sense, and makes the most of it, 
is far better thana man who has great ability, 
and through idleness lets it rust. 

But the apostles were not satisfied to have 
men of honest report and of wisdom too, 
unless they were also “full of the Holy 
Ghost.” This is a phrase you have often met 








| in your studies of the New Testament ; but I 





cannot pass it by without trying to give you 
a new feeling of its meaning. For this is 
more important than anything to an under- 
standing of what follows. Stephen was a 
man held in great honour, and he must have 
been a man of quite uncommon ability. But 
he never could have made such a speech as 
that which follows in the next chapter if he 
had not been “full of the Holy Ghost.” It 
is no use going back to the times of the New 
Testament to find out what this means. You 
understand the words “honest report,” be- 
cause you have friends of honest report, or 
have an honest report yourselves. You know 
the sort of wisdom that the apostles wanted, 
because there are many men around you that 
show it. And you can never understand 
what the New Testament means by being full 
of the Holy Ghost unless you have some- 
thing of that blessed gift within yourselves. 
And I am sure you have. When your heart 
swells with the love of goodness, that is the 
stirring of the Holy Ghost within you. 
When you have such a strong desire to do 
the right that neither pleasure nor fear can 
hold you back, that is the strength of the 
Holy Ghost. You will find that this love of 
goodness and this strong desire to do the 
right had an overwhelming power in the soul 
of Stephen ; and therefore he was said to be 
full of the Holy Ghost. For you know that 
when we are left to ourselves we love plea- 
sure rather than goodness, and we shrink 
from doing the right if it brings any incon- 
venience with it. But when we love good- 
ness so that we care for nothing in compari- 
son with it, and when we are so determined 
to do the right that nothing can stand in our 
way, this is not of ourselves: this is the 
spirit of God striving in us, and the spirit of 
God is the Holy Ghost. And this is a gift 
that every one may have if he seeks it. For 
the Lord Jesus, speaking to earthly parents, 
says, “If ye being evil know how to give 
good gifts unto your children, how much 
more shall your Heavenly Father give his 
Holy Spirit to them that ask him.” Here 
then are three qualities which the apostles 
wanted to see in the men who were to help 
them by serving tables. Two of these every 
one may have by God’s grace if he seeks 
them aright—an honest report and the gift of 
the Holy Ghost. But the third, wisdom, in 
the sense of mental acuteness and ability, is 
not open equally to all ;-and we should be 
humble enough to respect and admire those 
who have it. 

The disciples readily fell in with the sug- 
gestion of the apostles (vi. «), and they at 
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once chose seven men who no doubt had 
made themselves well known by their activity 
in the work of the Church. But here arises a 
difficulty, which I cannot pretend to explain. 
You will remember that the reason for ap- 
pointing these men was a dispute between 
the Grecians and the Hebrews. You would 
expect then that part of the new officers 
would be Hebrews and part Grecians, so that 
the interests of both might be looked after. 
The names, however (vi. 5), are all Greek, 
and it appears pretty certain that the men 
were all Hellenists, or foreign Jews. Indeed, 
one of them, Nicolas, was a proselyte, that 
is, a heathen who had turned Jew and after- 
wards joined the disciples of Christ. Why 
this was I do not know, and I have never 
met with any one that could tell me. The 
narrative in the Acts is very short, and per- 
haps the whole of the circumstances are not 
told us. The men were solemnly set apart 
for their work by prayer, and the apostles 
laid their hands on them, a sign of the power 
and grace they were to receive. It is said 
they were the first deacons. This may be 
so; but they are never called deacons in the 
New Testament. 

We, however, are chiefly concerned with 
Stephen. He had no doubt been a very 
earnest disciple before; but he became far 
more so now. In the Parable of the Talents 
(Matt. xxv. 14), the Lord Jesus teaches us 
that the reward for work well done is the 
honour of doing more work. “Thou hast 


| been faithful over a few things, I will make 
| thee ruler over many things.” 


Stephen had 
been faithful over a few things. He was now 
set over higher things; and the sense of 
being more useful made him still more active 
and devoted. So it is said (vi. 8) “Stephen, 
full of faith and of the Holy Ghost, did great 
wonders and miracles among the people.” 
He was filled to overflowing with love of that 
divine goodness of which Christ was the 
image. Like most other disciples at that 
time, he went into the synagogues on the 
Sabbath Day, and he went up no doubt to 
the Temple to pray. But the formal worship 
he saw there made him pity those who did 
not know the love of Christ. I can imagine 
what he would say to them. He told them 
that it was not enough to have religion on 
their lips, they must have it in their hearts ; 
and this neither the law nor the Temple could 
give them, but only the Spirit of Christ. 
You must remember that the disciples do not 
seem yet to have understood how great the 





work of .Christ was to be. No apostle had 
yet seen the vision of the Heavenly Jeru- 
salem, in which there was no Temple 
(Rev. xxi. 22), “because the Lord God and 
the Lamb are the Temple of it.” They did 
not understand yet that the disciples of 
Christ were not to be dependent on any out- 
ward law written and graven on stones or in 
a book, but were to carry the law of God in 
their hearts. But when Stephen, full of the 
Holy Ghost, looked on the heartless and 
lifeless worship of the Jews, his soul burned 
within him, and great thoughts began to 
arise. He began to say that the word of 
the Lord Jesus was greater than the law 
of Moses, and that He who worshipped 
God in the spirit had no need of the 
Temple. 

The synagogues most frequented by Ste- 
phen were those of the Hellenistic Jews, 
such as those mentioned in vi. 9: those of 
the Libertines (descendants of Jews who had 
been Roman slaves), Cyrenians, and Alex- 
andrians. And these men began to dispute 
very fiercely with him. But the more they 
argued, the more did the truth become clear 
to Stephen ; and the clearer it became, the 
more he loved it. He dared to tell them 
that a time was coming, nay, had already 
come, when they would need neither the law 
nor the Temple, but the spirit of Christ 
should teach them true righteousness and 
spiritual worship. 

Have you ever known what it is to climb 
through a dark, narrow mountain pass to 
a point where a wide view of land and 
sea burst upon you? How the heart ex- 
pands at the greatness of the world! How 
joyously we breathe the glorious air! How 
we revel in the broad sunlight! Some- 
thing of this kind was the feeling of Stephen. 
He had been, no doubt, an earnest Jew. He 
had paid tithes of all he possessed. He 
carefully distinguished between clean and 
unclean beasts. He had shrunk from eating 
at the same table with a Gentile. He had 
gone to the Temple as regularly as he could 
at all the hours of prayer. But now, in the 
spirit of Jesus, he had a wider view of the 
world and its maker. He loved all men, 
Gentiles as well as Jews. He prayed always 
and everywhere. He felt that righteousness 
was not in meat and drink, but in the inward 
life. And he felt so happy in this larger re- 
ligion that all the opposition of the syna- 
gogues only made his soul more serene and 
his zeal more intense. 
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THE SONG OF A SUMMER STREAM. 
By THE LATE FRANCES RIDLEY HAVERGAL. 


FEW months ago 
I was singing through the snow, 
Though the dead, brown boughs gave no hope of summer shoots ; 
And my persevering fall 
| Seemed to be no use at all, 
For the hard, hard frost would not let me reach the roots. 








All along the wooded hill, 
And the cold, sad fog through my lonely dingles crept ; 
I was glad I had no power 
{| To awake one tender flower 
To a sure, swift doom! I would rather that it slept. 


; . 
Then the mists hung chill 
i | 

{ 


Still I sang all alone, 

|| In the sweet old summer tone, 

1] Tor the strong, white ice could not hush me for a day ; 

\| Though no other voice was heard, | 
| Save the bitter breeze that whirred 

|| Past the gaunt, grey trunks on its wild and angry way. 

{| 

j 


So the dim days sped, | 
While everything seemed dead, 
And my own poor flow seemed the only living sign ; | 
And the keen stars shone, 
When the freezing night came on, | 
From the far, far heights, all so cold and crystalline. 


A few months ago, | 
I was singing through the snow! 

But now the blessed sunshine is filling all the land ! 
And the memories are lost 
Of the winter fog and frost 

In the presence of the summer with her full and glowing hand, | 


Now the woodlark comes to drink 
At my cool and pearly brink, | 
And the ladyfern is bending to kiss my rainbow foam; 
And the wild-rose buds entwine 
With the dark-leaved bramble vine, 
And the centuried oak is green around the bright-eyed squirrel’s home. 


Oh, the full and glad content | 
That my little song is blent 
With the all-melodious mingling of the choristers around ! 
I no longer sing alone, 
Through a chill, pervading moan, 
For the very air is trembling with its wealth of summer sound. | 


Though the hope seemed long deferred 
Ere the south wind’s whisper heard, 
Gave a promise of the passing of the weary winter days ; 
Yet the blessing was secure, 
For the summer-time was sure, 
When the lonely songs are gathered in a mighty choir of praise. 
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| CUNSHINE and starlight are ceaselessly 
streaming to earth at the rate of more 

| than a hundred and eighty thousand miles in 
|asecond. The sun is himself a star, but he 
is very much nearer to us than any of the 
| others. Nevertheless his distance is so great 
that it takes four minutes for his light to 
travel from him to us. This mode of ex- 
pressing his distance does not perhaps strike 
us so forcibly as if we use some measure of 


'| velocity more familiar than the speed of light. 
|| An express train flying at the rate of a mile 


a minute would be eighteen years in reaching 
the sun. 

The other stars are so very much farther 
off that it has only been possible to measure 
the distances of a few. The nearest of these 
fixed stars is Alpha Centauri, but if it were 
suddenly blotted from existence it would still 
be visible to us for three and a half years, 
for notwithstanding the almost inconceivable 
velocity of light, it requires three years and 
a half to perform the journey between that 
star and us. 

This, be it remembered, is the nearest of 
the stars, and there is no doubt that many of 
these shining orbs are buried so deep in 
space that we see them, not as they now are, 
but as they were long years ago, when the 
tiny billows which affect us as light were 
started on the immeasurable ocean of ether 
in which all matter is immersed. 

In our last article we saw that these light- 
waves were but a minute fraction of an inch 
from crest to crest. Yet they travel on year 
after. year, at terrific speeds, without losing 
their identity, and when they reach us, can 
be studied -as accurately as if they had but 
just been generated. 

We have also learned that when light is 
emitted by glowing vapours the nature of 
those vapours can be determined by examin- 
ing the light with a spectroscope. If then 
we examine the light of the sun by means of 
this instrument,.and if all or part of that 
light be emitted’ by glowing vapours, we) 
should expect to find the spectrum composed 
wholly or in part of lines; and further, in 
the event of the solar vapours being similar 
to those already known to us on earth, we 
might expect to recognise the lines peculiar 
to certain elements. 

Perhaps no discovery in modern science 








THE HEAVENS. 


By SYDNEY B. J. SKERTCHLY, F.G.S., or H.M. GEOLOGICAL SURVEY. 
Truly the light is sweet, and a pleasant thing it is for the eyes to behold the sun.’’—EccLes. XI. 7. 
NO. 


Il. 


is so wonderful as this application of the | 
What is the | 


spectroscope to astronomy. 
problem to be attacked? Here we’ have the 
sun, more than ninety millions of miles 
away, emitting waves of light which roll 
across the invisible ocean of ether, and 
striking the earth, light it up with sunshine. 
These tiny waves are so minute that the 
longest do not measure one ten-millionth of 
an itch-from crest to crest. They travel so 
rapidly that 450 million millions would pass 
a given point in one second, and by the time 
the last of these arrived the first would be 


more than a hundred and eighty thousand | 
miles away. Remembering all this, we have | 


to ask whether it is possible that such minute 
ripples, travelling so exceedingly fast, can 
preserve their identity over a course of mil- 
lions of miles ! 

The spectroscope assures us that such is 
the case, and we are now quite certain that if 
the light of glowing vapour can but be seen 
the nature of the vapour is determinable, no 
matter how far away it may be. Nay, more, 
the subject is not so simple even as this, for 
space is filled with the luminous outpourings 
of every star, yet we are able to sort out 
those belonging to any particular body with 
the greatest certainty. Suppose every shining 
body in the heavens to be a celestial orchestra, 
each performing its own particular oratorio. 
Then the action of the spectroscope may be 
likened to an auditor, capable, not only of 
discriminating between each -performance, 


but able also to detect the vocal from the | 


instrumental. parts, and further to single out 
the sopranos from the tenors, the stringed 
from the brass instruments. 

Turning our attention to these heavenly 
orchestras, let us first glance; at the sun as 
the nearest and most important. His light, 
unfrayed by the spectroscope, reveals a con- 
tinuous spectrum crossed by dark lines. This 
at once tells us that a glowing: solid, liquid, 
or very dense vapour is shining through a 
glowing but cooler mass of vapour. 

The dark lines. afford a means of ascer- 
taining the nature of the glowing vapours, 
and, strange as it may seem, with a very few 
doubtful: exceptions all prove to belong to 
well-known terrestrial elements.. Sodium, the 
metal in common salt, shows itself as a pair 
of strong lines in the yellow; iron reveals 
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its existence by a multitude of fine lines, 
especially in the green; hydrogen, that 
wonderful gas, the lightest of all bodies, now 
proved to be a metal, shows its characteristic 
lines. So we might go on, enumerating case 
after case in which familiar elements have 
| been shown to exist in the sun, with as much 
| certainty as if we had them in our laboratories 
to analyze. Even this brings us but to the 
threshold of the wondrous revelations of the 
spectroscope ; for we can not only analyze 
the light of the sun as a whole, but we can 
examine any given portion of it. 

It would not be possible within the limits 
of an article like this to follow up step by 
step the researches which have taught us so 
/much concerning the constitution of the sun. 
| We must, therefore, content ourselves with a 
| mere outline of the results of this fascinating 


| study. 








The blazing disc or photosphere, to which | 


| we usually apply the term sun, is not 
uniformly bright. Over its whole surface 
are scattered intensely bright areas, called 
granules, between which darker spaces, or 





pores, are visible. 


Besides the pores there 
are generally to be seen dusky areas, or sfots, 
of greater or less extent, which come and go 
in a seemingly capricious manner, but which 
certainly belong to the sun, as they revolve 


with him. In the neighbourhood of these 
weird spots, especially when they are seen 
on the edge of the sun, are frequently to be 
observed extensive bright areas, or facula, 
which are quite distinct from the granules 
above mentioned. The spots are confined 
to two zones—one on each side of the sun’s 
equator—-and the facule generally lie behind 
the spots, that is, in the direction from which 
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the spots are being 
rotation. 
| - . 

Such is the general appearance of the 
bright disc or photosphere to which we refer 
when in familiar language we speak of “the 

/ sun.” But the sun extends far beyond this 
disc, though the outer portions are only 
visible during an eclipse or by a special ar- 
rangement of the spectroscope. Under these 
circumstances remarkable prominences, gene- 
rally like rose-coloured flames, are seen pro- 
jecting from the photosphere. 
“sun” is, moreover, immersed in an atmo- 
sphere of glowing gas several thousand miles 
in depth. Finally, beyond this atmosphere, 
to which the name of chromatosphere is given, 
extends the corona, a gorgeous halo of silvery 
light, only visible during an eclipse, which 

| crowns the sun with glory, like the halo 
| about a saint’s brow. 
Let us now examine slightly more in detail 
| these features of the sun. The spots are vast 
depressions in the photosphere, some of 
which are so gigantic that worlds like ours 
| could be poured into them by scores. They 
come and go in a very strange manner. 

A bright spot or facula is seen, as if the 

photosphere were heaving up. Then 

a dark point appears, which increases 

in size until it looks like a huge basin 
with more or less frayed edges. Next 
the edges grow less distinct and be- 
come misty, as though a thin, sheeny 
cloud-veil was drawn across it, and 
gradually the spot passes away. Some- 
times these spots endure for months; 
at others they break up suddenly, and 
are gone in a few minutes. 
When the spectroscope is applied 
to these singular appearances, their 
nature becomes apparent. The spec- 
trum is dimmed throughout its whole 
area, showing that a spot is an area of 
comparative coolness. The spectral 
lines thicken out as we approach the 
spot-depths, showing that the density of the 
vapours increases as we spectroscopically 
sound the depths of these mysterious cavi- 
ties. Moreover, some of the lines (such as 
the green line of hydrogen) are bent towards 
the red, indicating that vast currents of 
hydrogen, &c., are rushing downwards. Even 
the speed of these solar storms has been 
measured, and a velocity of thirty-five miles 
per second is sometimes attained. Such ter- 
rific storms ate almost inconceivable; the 
severest hurricanes upon earth have but a 
velocity of about forty yards per second. 
' These solar winds, therefore, are fifteen hun- 


carried by the sun’s 
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dred times stronger than hurricanes which 
devastate whole provinces. 

Sun-spots, it thus appears, are areas of 
disturbance in which a breaking up of the 
photosphere is succeeded by a down-rush of 
comparatively cool vapour. Inthe depths of 
the sun-spots the furious winds frequently 
whirl about like stupendous cyclones. 

The disturbances which give rise to sun- 
spots are periodic in their character. They 
run through a cycle of about eleven years, 
and we are now passing through a minimum 
period, or one in which sun-spots are almost 
entirely absent. 

It has been noticed that the faculz fre- 
quently lie behind the spots, and it is the 
opinion of many of our most eminent men of 
science that they are portions of the ruptured 
photosphere, which have been lifted from 
the very areas occupied by the spots and 





have fallen behind. Faculz, however, are 


| not always connected with spots, and when 
observed on the edge of the sun are frequently | 
| associated with rosy jet-shaped prominences. 


These jets assume every conceivable variety 
of form, sometimes shooting up in immense 
columns, 40,000 miles high and more, with 


| evident signs of a whirling motion, then 


spreading out like the pine-shaped smoke of 
Vesuvius in eruption, breaking up into lovely 
coloured clouds, and finally sinking slowly 
down. The jet-studded faculz seem to be the 


| opposite of the spots. The spots are regions 
| of precipitation—a kind of fiery solar rain— 
| the facule are regions of violent eruptions, 


during which portions of the photosphere are 
flung high up into the solar atmosphere. 
The granules are the brightest portions of 
the photosphere, and under a moderate mag- 
nifying power give to the sun’s surface the | 


appearance of being irregularly studded all | 


over with brilliant points. At one time it 
was believed that they were always shaped 


| 





like willow-leaves, and so eminent an astro- 
nomer as Sir J. Herschel ventured the | 


| astounding suggestion that they might even 


be organisms of some kind, huge fiery mon- 
sters hundreds of miles in length! This | 


_ fanciful suggestion has long since died out of 
the minds of physicists, and it would appear | 
_ that the granules are varied in shape, and are | 


very probably flames flickering over the sun’s 
disc—vast indeed as measured in miles, but 
puny in comparison with the prominences. 

Above the photosphere lies the solar at- 
mosphere, known as the chromatosphere. 
It is an envelope of glowing vapour, some 
five thousand miles in thickness, composed 
chiefly of hydrogen, but with much metallic 
vapour, especially in its lower portions. It 
gives a bright line spectrum, whence its 
name—*“ the colour orb,” or chromatosphere 
—and across its surface sweep tremendous 
revolving hurricanes, attaining a velocity of 
a hundred miles a second. Just as the 
photosphere is rent and upheaved in the 
facule and jet prominences, so the chroma- 
tosphere is disrupted by the gigantic artillery 
of the sun, and immense masses of glowing 
hydrogen are fired upwards like bombs to the 
stupendous height of 200,000 miles, and some- 
times with a velocity of 160 miles a second. 

The sun, we now perceive, is a fiery orb, 
the centre of stupendous disturbances. It 
is composed of the same elements that con- 
stitute our earth, but they are in a state of 
incandescence. By means of the spectro- 
scope we can analyze the different features 
presented to our view; we can detect the 
chemical nature of the sun, follow his fiery 
rains and eruptions, measure the velocity of 
the solar storms, estimate the pressure of the 
solar atmosphere, and form some rough idea 
of his temperature. All this story, unparal- 
leled in fiction, be it remembered is merely 
the interpretation of the story of tiny undu- 
lations which have rolled through space for 
millions, of miles with unbroken integrity. 
A minute slit of brass, a few prisms, and a 
telescope are all the apparatus necessary to 
place this wonderful story before our eyes in 
letters of rainbow light. If we have found 
out so much of this story, what may not 
remain behind? Who shall gauge the trea- 
sures of knowledge that may one day be un- 
locked ? Who can look upon these triumphs 
won but with humility ? 

Even now we have not attempted to de- 
scribe the beautiful corona which encircles 
our sun, concerning which we shall presently 
learn that there is a history, if possible, more 
wonderful still. 





PUBLICANS AND SINNERS. 


By THE Rev. Dr. BUTLER, 


HEAD MASTER OF HARROW. 


‘Then drew near unto Him all the publicans and sinners for to hear Him.’’—Sr. Luke xv. 


| TT can never be out of place to take a| life of Jesus Christ, and ask ourselves what 


page, a scene, or a day out of the earthly | it means. We may think that other topics 
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would interest us more. 


We may fancy that | name of religion. These people would seldom 


we should get more good from some attempt | be seen in any places of worship, and, as I 
to meet us more on our own ground, show- | implied before, they would have but a poor 


ing us howto grapple with some personal 
temptation, or some evil péculiar to us as 
a body, or, again, pointing out some high 
ideal to which we might all approximately | 
attain. And, no doubt, there is a time for 
all these things. We cannot omit or ignore 
them, if we would be wise stewards of the 
word of life. But the experience of many | 
will agree in this, that nothing lives with us | 
so long, nothing stands by us so clearly in 
time of need, as a clear conception, if we | 
can but form it, of some passage in the life 
of the Saviour. If we can but see Him, hear 


| opinion of those who frequented them. 
| ut. And now for the strange sight which our 
| text brings before us. A crowd of these men 
and women gathered together in some street 
| or field to hear the words of the new Teacher 
of Nazareth. Why did they go to Him? 
| What did they expect? Was it the redress 
| of some political wrong? Was it to hear 
| Him lash the vices of the upper classes, and 
| expose the hypocrisies of the religious world? 
Was it to hear their own failings made light 
| of, and to be flattered with the belief that 
| they alone were the uncorrupted part of the 


Him, and learn something of the secret of | nation ? 


His influence, and get this stamped on our 
hearts for ever, we have then one of the most | 
potent of all heavenly spells for keeping true | 
to Him in the hour of danger. 

Let us, then, think for a few minutes of 


that well-known verse which I have just | 


read to you. It stands at the head of three 
of the most Divine utterances that ever 


fell from the lips of Jesus—the Parable | 


of the Lost Sheep, the Parable of the Lost 
Piece of Silver, the Parable of the Prodigal 
Son. But there seems to be almost a gospel 
in the text itself. “Then drew near unto 
Him all the publicans and sinners for to 
hear Him.” Why was this? What is meant 
by it? Who were these people? What 
was the attraction that they found in Jesus 
of Nazareth? The publicans, or collectors 
of the public revenue, had a bad name 
as a class; and when men get a bad name 
as a class, they are pretty sure to become 
bad. They lose self-respect ; they see that 
little is expected of them; they live by a 
low standard, and drag one another down to 
it. These men, as a class, were, no doubt, 
leading very poor and grovelling lives, with 
very little thought of God, and probably with 
much contempt for religious people. ‘These 
they would be very ready to charge with 
hypocrisy—men making much of God in the 
synagogue, and very little in their ordinary 
dealings with their neighbours. No doubt 
if we could have any records of the humble 
history of these publicans and sinners, we 
should come upon many traces of quiet 
generosity towards each other, just those 
sterling virtues which strike all persons now 
who go much among the poor—the wonderful 


self-denial, the sympathy in sickness, the un- | 


calculating spontaneous liberality ; all this we 
should be sure to find, but we should not 


find much of what passes directly by the 


Not so, if we judge rightly. They were 
drawn by the power, by the magnet, of holi- 
ness. Why it is, it may be hard to say; but 


| the more holy we believe any one to be, the 
| more easy we find it to hide nothing from 


him. If we feel towards any dear friends 
that they walk closely with God, that they 
know more than others of the secret of the 
Lord, and that they think and judge as we 
believe God to think and judge, the effect 
upon us is not to estrange but to attract. 
Our minds do not argue, “ He is so pure 
and holy, he cannot understand how weak 
and degraded Iam.” No such logic occurs 
to the heart. The heart says, or rather feels, 
“He is an interpreter of the mind of God. 
He can see the degradation, but he can see 
lower than the degradation. Also he can 
see that much that looks like, and is stig- 
matized as degradation, is no degradati.n at 


| all. God has— 


‘ Larger other eyes than ours, 
To make allowance for us all.’ 

And this holy friend of mine is, I am sure, 
in this respect like God Himself. He cannot 
despise me. He is too good and too great.” 

Depend upon it, these are true thoughts, 
and that they were really the thoughts that 
swelled in the hearts of those poor publicans 
and sinners who thronged round the holy 
Teacher, Jesus. They did not know Him as 
we know Him. ‘They did not think of Him 
as the Son of God, One with His Father, or 
as the long-promised and now manifested 
Messiah. Still less, of course, could they 
know Him as the risen Saviour of the world, 
the Founder of the great Christian brother- 
hood, the source of all that has been best and 
purest in the life of man for well-nigh two 
thousand years, Of all this they could know 
nothing, and it is well that we should re- 
member and reflect upon so plain and to us so 
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humbling a truth. But they saw in Him a 
holy man, having God and the love of man 
in all His thoughts; with no worldly object ; 
gaining nothing by His holiness; on the 
contrary, making Himself disliked and sus- 
pected. They saw also His works of more 


‘than human love and mercy. Some of them 


may well have had relatives or friends among 
those whom He had miraculously healed. 
From a point of view different from that of 
Nicodemus, with more of the heart in their 
conclusion and less of the logical intellect, 
they would arrive instinctively at the same 
result: “We know that this is a teacher 
come from God, for no man can do these 
signs which He doeth, except God be with 
him.” 

With these feelings they would now be 
thronging round Him, some spontaneously, 
some, no doubt, brought there by the per- 
suasion of their friends, some few possibly 
prepared to laugh at the whole scene as a 
scene of a popular and fugitive enthusiasm. 

11. And what were Hs thoughts as they 
pressed round Him? He was under no 
delusions as to their true character. They 
cannot have been pure and holy in His eyes ; 
for His eyes could see nothing but perfect 
truth, and pure and holy these poor men and 
women were not. But His heart must have 
been full of the thought to which He more 
than once gave utterance, “ I came not to call 
the righteous but sinners to repentance.” And 
again, “I am not sent but to the lost sheep of 
the house of Israel.” And again, ‘‘ The Son of 
Man is come to seek and to save that which 
was lost.” If we may dare to enter into that 
immeasurable mind, we may say with con- 
fidence that this was one of the Saviour’s 
habitual thoughts, seldom absent from His 
heart, “I am come to seek and to save not 
the highest but the lowest.” 

He saw in this large crowd of despised, 
irreligious outcasts from society, not good 
persons, but persons having in them the capa- 
city of growing to be good. He sawin them, 
indeed, few high aspirations; but, on the 
other hand, there were probably few seared 
consciences, few hardened renegades, few who 
had tasted -the powers of the worid to come, 
and then dashed the draught contemptuously 
to earth and trodden it under foot. He saw 
in them the power of loving and of respond- 
ing to love, the power of being sorry for their 
sins, the power of believing firmly in good- 
ness, the power of braving death and ridicule 
in witness of this hardy belief. 

Above all, He saw in them His Father’s 
true children—outcasts but not aliens, pro- 


digals but not traitors. And thus He pitied | 
them, and loved them, and knew that they | 
were sheep to be gathered into His fold. 

1v. And how did He treat them? What 
is the real teaching of this Divine Chapter, | 
the Fifteenth Chapter of St. Luke? First, it | 
is meant to keep alive their self-respect, and | 
to bid them hope again. How could they | 
despise themselves when such a man as this, 
such a prophet of God, far from despising 
them, manifestly loved them? And, next, it 
was meant to lift them out of themselves 
altogether, far above the region of self-con- 
tempt, or even self-abasement. It was meant 
to raise them to God Himself, to place before 
their eyes the great God of Israel, not so 
much as the God of the synagogue or of the 
Pentateuch, or of any form of worship or 
ritual—this they could not then have under- 
stood—but as the loving Father of all His 
children ; of a//, but chiefly of those who had 
wandered farthest from their home. This is 
the burden of the three precious parables. 
There were the hundred sheep. Most of 
them were safe and well tended, certain of 
protection, not needing to be assured of it. 
One was astray upon the cold, dark moun- 








| tains. How soon might the beasts of the 
| field devour it! This imperilled wanderer for 
| a time monopolizes the Shepherd’s care. He 

must go after it, and remain on the mountains 
until he find it, and then—the joy, the 
triumph of the return. 

Again, the lost piece of silver. The one 
that is lost is precious. What is not lost is 
safe, comparatively of little interest. But 
there is anxiety, real heaviness of heart, till 
the missing piece is found. And the moral 
of both these stories was felt, we may be sure, 
even before it was put into words by the 
speaker: “ There is joy in the presence of the 
angels of God over one sinner that re- 
penteth.” 

The next parable sounds the same note, 
but with greater variety, and even greater 
richness. The prodigal son is portrayed—a 
sinner, much defiled, very miserable, but not 
hard. How would the hearts of the listeners 
follow the young wanderer, feel with him, feel 
that they could understand him ; feel that, if 
they were no better than he, perhaps, after 
all, they were no worse, and might even still 
hope, and come to themselves, and arise and 
go to their Father. It was everything to them 
to be assured that their Father was on the 
watch for them, eager to receive them and 
put honour upon them, ready to meet them 
more than half-way, ready to go after them 





in person while they were yet a great way off. 
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| drew the hearts of the publicans and sinners. | every word that falls from the lips of forgiving 


| with Him in His home and theirs. son, and wondering whether it be indeed 


| hearts as we read this chapter. At times we | 
| stand, as it were, outside the circle, as lookers- May there be some among us now in 


| more fruitful, and they bring joy in heaven, | authority, “ I say unto you, that joy shall be 
| when, almost before we know it, we pass|in heaven over one sinner that repenteth, 


| giant with a pebble, and could bravely wield | tures or hieroglyphics appealed to the eye, 


| classed in three divisions, as follows :— | ‘The organ is an amplification of Pan’$ pipe 


| sounded by percussion—as bells, cymbals, or | use at every Punch’s show. It is mentioned 
| drums. as “ ugab” in Gen. iv. 
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v. So it was that the Saviour of the world | not as critics but as hearers, straining for 


He made them feel sure that God loved them, | love—feeling that we, and none other, are 
and honoured them, and meant to have them | the lost sheep, the lost treasure, the lost 
And this is just the message which at] possible that even for us the door may yet 
various times in our lives comes home to our | be open, and the love of our Father still 
eager to welcome. 


on. It is a beautiful, an interesting spectacle. | whose ears this voice of hope may sound, 
The holiest of men is, by sheer goodness, | assuring them that, in spite of all, God has 
winning the hearts and moulding the lives of | not cast them off. Let us place ourselves 
the most degraded. The older of us think | on the level of the publicans and sinners. 
of our own social problems here in England. | Let us make no excuses, and utter no com- 
Is this the way in which our lower classes, | plaints. Let us only believe that God is 
as we Call them, are, if ever, to be won over | still speaking to us and calling us to our 
to God? And if so, who are the men and | home, and that Jesus Christ is nowas loving, 
women to do it ? Where is the organization? | and as brotherly, and as mighty to save as 
How long, O Lord, how long ? when He declared to that strange crowd, 

But there are other times, and they are | with that majestic assumption of paramount 





within the circle, and stand not outside but | more than over ninety and nine just persons 
side by. side with the publicans and sinners, | which need no repentance.” 


DAVID’S HARP. 
By JOHN MACGREGOR, M.A. 


T was David’s music that first brought| 1. Strings vibrated by hand, hammer, or 
him before King Saul, who had said, | bow—as in the lyre, harp, piano, or violin. 


“Provide me now a man that can play well,| 11. Air in a tube vibrated by mouth or 
and bring him to me” (1 Sam. xvi. 17). | bellows—as in the flute, trumpet, or organ. 
Deft indeed was the hand that could fella! The “stones crying out” by their sculp- 


the giant’s huge sword, and could also gently | but even stones could give real music for 
play the “harp of solemn sound” to thrill| the ear when the Memnon Statue, on the 
the hearts of men. | Nile, was touched by the wind in the morn- 

But David’s own mind, “prudent in| ing sun rays of Pharaoh’s time; and in our 
matters ” (1 Sam. xvi. 18), and his heart of own prosaic days the “rock harmonicon” 
noble thoughts and tender sympathy, were | may be heard in the streets of London. 
greater than even the manly prowess of his} One of the most ancient musical instru- 
hand. “The Lord was with him” then, and | ments (which is also at present used on the 
so his psalms instruct, delight, and com-| Nile) is the “darabookah”—a drum, about 
fort countless millions now and for all times, | ten inches wide, made of clay, and with a 
and speak to all people, in two hundred and | skin membrane stretched across, while a long 
fifty different tongues, the grandest truth of | tubular part projects below, so that various 
God—for he testified of Christ. | notes can be giv en. We have used one of 

Music was early made a holy handmaid in | these boatman’s drums at intervals for thirty 
this universal service to the world, and in-| years, and its fine, deep tones assert them- 
struments of music were distinctly ordained | selves at once as a powerful adjunct to the 
by God to be used in His praise, besides | voice for spirit and for pathos. The “kettle- 
the human voice, the sweetest of them all. | drum” in cavalry bands is derived from the 
Musical instruments may be conveniently | “ darabookah.” 


1. Stones, metals, wood, or membranes | (played by the lips), and which is now in 
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With regard to stringed instruments, the 
ancients tell us that Apollo’s lyre was acci- 
dentally invented when the wild wind of 
heaven was heard to play on the threads of 
gristle, which had tightened as they dried on 
the half-empty shell of a dead tortoise. 

The “ ASolian harp,” in like manner, is 


played by the breeze, and is the type of the | 


guitar, the dulcimer, the piano, and the 
violin; for in all of these the strings are 
stretched across a “sounding-board,” while 
they are played by the fingers direct or with 
a hammer or a bow. 

The use of a bow or fiddlestick to vibrate 
the string may be a modern plan. Many 
years ago, while walking 
quite alone in a portion 
of the Nile valley seldom 
seen by travellers, I came 
near a strange, low mound 
from which, in the calm 
sunlit evening, there was 


As to the time, tone, harmony, and 
rhythm of ancient music, it is well to re- 
member that the excellence of the music 
of any epoch in the world’s history, or of 
any part of the world in our own time, 
cannot be fairly appreciated by the people 
of another age or of another country. In 
illustration of this, we may mention that 
a few years ago a Chinese Professor of 
music was in London, and after he had 
attentively listened to our very best con- 
certs and had heard the most delight- 
ful music in Europe, his frank opinion 
was thus expressed: ‘ Your music is care- 





fully performed and with great execution, 
and it is in- 


teresting to 

hear; but I 

s- fail altogether 
to find in it 
oe any rhythm, 


any theme, or 

















heard a very tiny, but Y thread of de- 
articulate, sound. Peeping 1 £ sign, for it ap- 
down, I saw in the dark Uf Y " pears to be a 
hole a man with a half Kk mere jingle of 
walnut shell (a _ violon- sounds.” 
cello only a span long and oe, As a com- 
with but one string). This NX plement of 
miniature instrument was AN this, on our 
held close to the man’s ear, part, it may 
and, with ‘his eyes shut, } SB. | be remem- 
he plied a tiny fiddlestick, | | = bered that 
and seemed to drink in | the Japanese 
with exquisite band = which 
pleasure the i’ performed 
tune, which ||| ¢ ( many times 
was as loud as / ~A in London 
the buzzing some years 
of a gnat. S ago was found 
Very soon —<—<——> m by most Eng- 





indeed in the 
history of the 


world, just after the story of Cain and Abel, | s 
we find that Jubal “was the father of all | 


such as handle the harp (kinnor) and organ” 
(Gen. iv. 21). After thousands of years, the | 
hap is spoken of by the beloved Apostle, 
when he looked forward to still future days, 
and tells us of “them that had gotten the 
victory,” who will “stand on the sea of glass, 
having the harps of God” * (Rev. xv. 2). 

The picture of an Egyptian harp inserted | 
here is from a sketch I made in a tomb on 
the Nile, and it may be observed that the 
strings are ruled over both hands by a 
mistake of the ancient artist. 


* The psaltery and sn sackbut seem to have been larger forms 
of the harp. 


lishmen to 

have just the 
ame “ unmeaning language ” for our Western 
ears. 

If this meagre appreciation of other music 

than our own be so among the people now 
upon the earth, what can we expect to under- 
| stand of the glorious strains that rose from 
| Mount Moriah when the great choir of the 
| Temple praised the Lerd of Heaven ? 
| And a grander question still: What idea 
can any human being even imagine of that 
| angelic strain, whose bass awas “ mighty thun- 
| derings,” when was “heard the voice of 
| harpers harping with their harps” ? (Rev. 
| xiv. 2). Surely this is one of those things 
| which ‘‘have not entered into the heart of 
| man” (r Cor. ii. 9). 
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FIRST AND LAST. 


By THE AUTHOR orf ‘“‘CHRONICLES OF THE SCHONBERG-COTTA FAMILY.” 


HY “little lamb ” once more ! Thou Thy great flock wilt surely keep, 
My Lord, my life, my rest, And each one lamb of Thine. 
Borne in Thine arms the wide world o’er, 


A lamb upon Thy breast. Ever, the wide waste o’er, 


A lamb upon Thy breast! 
Thy sheep across the waste | Thy lost Thou seekest evermore, 
Were wandering far and wide, I seek, with Thee, and rest. 
And after them my heart would haste 


To bring them to Thy side. A lamb upon Thy breast, 


Still learning what Thou art,— 

Thy lambs were weak and faint,— | Our Lord, our life, our strength, our rest ! 
I could but give my best ; Borne on Thy changeless heart. 

Feebly I sought to still the plaint, Ms “ . * 


And bear them on my breast. | Thy “little lamb” once more! 
| My Lord, my life, my rest ; 
Great Shepherd of the sheep ! 


Borne in Thine arms the dark flood o’er, 
The sheep are Thine, not mine ! 


A lamb upon Thy breast! 
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SUNDAY EVENINGS WITH THE CHILDREN. 


By Miss F. E. ARNOLD-FORSTER. 


FIRST EVENING. | 


Hymn: “ Love and kindness we may measure.”’ Lesson: 
1 John iv. 7—2r. Concluding Hymn: “I think when I read 
that sweet story of old.” 

L_4t one evening, more than two hun- 

dred years ago, a traveller was passing 
through a little village in the south of Scotland. 
When he arrived at the house of the minister 
of the place, Mr. Samuel Rutherford, he 
stopped, and, knocking at the door, asked | 
shelter for the night. The minister could 
not refuse hospitality to a stranger, so he 
took him in and gave him food and all that 
he needed. He seemed a superior sort of 
man; so when he had rested the minister 
invited him to take part in the children’s 
Bible lesson, to which he readily agreed. 
They gathered round the fire, and the ques- 
tioning began. By-and-by the question was 
asked of the stranger, “How many com- 
mandments are there ?” 

“ Eleven,” he replied. 

“What do you mean ?” the minister asked ; | 
“surely you know better than that.” 

But the stranger answered by repeating | 
the verse, “A mew commandment I give! 
unto you, That ye love one another ;” this he | 
called “ the eleventh commandment.” 

The minister was much struck by this | 
answer ; but no more was said about it then, | 
and early next day the stranger took his 
leave. As, however, Mr. Rutherford was | 
going to his church he passed a crowd of | 
people listening to the words of a preacher. 
He drew near, and soon recognised his un- 
known visitor of the night before, who was 
speaking to his hearers of the “new com- 
mandment ;” but what was his surprise to 
learn that this was the celebrated Archbishop 
Ussher, one of the greatest bishops of the 
Irish Church, who had come thus secretly 
from a wish to hear for himself the teach- 
ing of so holy a man as Mr. Rutherford. 

Now who can remember when this “ new 
commandment” was given? Look in the 
thirteenth chapter of St. John’s Gospel, 
which tells of our Lord’s last talk with 
His disciples before He was betrayed. He 
was going away from them, and before 
He left them He gave them one last com- 
mandment to keep for His sake. And 
what was this new commandment that He 
gave them? ‘That ye love one another.” 
Here was one little short commandment to 





keep, instead of ten; or rather, here was 
One commandment which took in all the 
others. 

I will show you what I mean. If we 
really love a person, there will be no need 
to tell us not to injure him in any way, not 


| to speak evil of him, not to covet his good 


things. If we really love him we shall wish 
to do him good, not harm; and so St. Paul 
tells us that all the commandments are taken 


|in in this one saying, ‘‘ Thou shalt love thy 


neighbour as thyself.” 

Which of the apostles is it whose writings 
are so full of love? St. John. Right; and 
for this reason St. John is sometimes called 
“the Apostle of Love.” It is told of him 
that when he was an old man and very 
feeble he had himself carried into the church, 
and when there he used to repeat over 
and over again, “ Little children, love one 
another.” 

But this new commandment tells us about 
loving one another, it teaches us our duty 
towards our neighbour, but does it tells us 
anything about the other part of our duty— 
that is, our love to God? 

First, let us see what it is that our Lord 
Jesus speaks of as the sign of true love to 
Him. He says, “If ye love me, keep my 
commandments.” You all know well that 
our best way of showing our love to any one 
is by doing what they would have us do. And 
now our Lord tells us Himself what this com- 


'mandment is that He would have us keep 


for Him. ‘ This is my commandment, that 


ye love one another, as I have loved you.” 


And then He went on to say to His dis- 
ciples that their loving one another should 
be the mark in the eyes of all men that they 
belonged to Him. And so it was. The 
love of those first Christians to one another, 
the pains they took to help and befriend one 


| another, their care of the poor and suffering, 


was such that it excited the wonder of the 


heathen who beheld it, and made them ex- | 


claim, “See how these Christians love one 
another !” 

In the same way our missionaries out in 
Africa and other parts of the world write 
that the heathen are astonished at the care 
and trouble which the missionaries bestow 
upon all around them, even upon their 
enemies. They ask why they do so much 
for those who have never done any good to 
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them, and they learn that it is because their 
Lord has told them to “love one another,” 
even as He loves all men. 

So we see that love to God goes hand in 
hand with love to our neighbour. Those 
who would show their love to God must try 
to keep His commandment by loving each 
other. And St. John tells us of what kind 
our love must be. ‘My little children,” he 
says, “let us not love in word, neither in 
tongue, but in deed and in truth.” That | 
means, do not let us be content with saying | 
that we love people, but let us show our love | 
by our deeds. Let us show our love to our | 
father and mother by honouring them, by | 
obeying them quickly and cheerfully ; let us 
show our love to our companions by being 
gentle and unselfish; not always seeking 
first our own pleasure and our own will, but 
thinking rather what will give most pleasure 
to others. 

And the more we love each other, the | 
more we shall be like our Lord, and the | 
closer we shall get to Him, for St. John tells 
us that “he that dwelleth in love ”—he that | 
is full of love—“ dwelleth in God, and God | 
in him.” | 


Fr 


SECOND EVENING | 








Hymn: “ Oh, what if we are Christ's.” Lesson: St. Matt. 
x. 16—40. Concluding Hymn: “I think when I read that 
sweet story of old 

In this chapter our Lord is foretelling to 
His disciples a time of sore trouble and 
persecution. He tells them how, for His 
sake, they shall be hated, and be driven from 
one city to another, and even put to death. 
He warns them that their love to Him may 
cost them the love of those most dear to 
them, even it may be of father and mother ; 
and yet he bids them not to fear, and promises 
to those who boldly confess Him that He | 
will also confess them before His Father | 
which is in heaven. 

It was not long before this trial-time of | 
which our Lord had spoken came to the dis- 
ciples. St. James, as we read in the Acts of 
the Apostles, was beheaded. Simon Peter was | 
crucified, and many others besides, both men 
and women, were put to death for the name of | 
the Lord Jesus. Others were driven from | 
their own country and their own people, and | 
underwent great sufferings for the sake of | 
their religion ; yet, by God’s grace, they 
were enabled to confess their Master, and to 
stand firm even to the end. Truly those | 





were times in which it was a hard thing to | away. 
In these days how different | just then ; 


confess Christ. 


| heathen parents, 


| replied ; 


it is! We still say to every one .who has 
been baptized that he must be ready to con- 
fess Christ; but in a Christian country like 
ours we have nothing to fear from so doing. 
Yet even now there are parts of the world 
where one who dares to confess Christ may 
meet with persecution such as the first 
Christians had to bear. 

Listen while I tell you the story of a 
young Indian girl named Toti. Toti was 
one of the scholars in a girls’ school set 
up by an English lady, Miss Wauton, at a 
place in the north-west of India called 
Umritsur. At this school the children are 
taught reading and writing and needlework, 
and more than all this, they are taught out 
of the Bible about the true God and His 
Son Jesus Christ. All are taught, but all 
do not become Christians, for you must 
remember that these are the children of 
coming out of heathen 
homes ; so it is only those who really care 
very much about it who have the courage 
openly to become Christians. 

One day this girl Toti came to Miss 
Wauton and begged that she would let her 
be baptized. Miss Wauton reminded her 
how angry it would make her friends, and 
how likely they would be to ill treat her ; 
but Toti was firm, and only answered very 
quietly, “What does it matter? Even if they 
kill me, I would rather confess Christ.” 

At last a day was fixed for her baptism. 
Each morning, as the time drew near, Miss 
Wauton spoke to her plainly of the trouble 
that might be before her that she might fully 
know how grave a step she was taking; but 
each time she answered, “ Yes, I do wish to 
love and confess Christ.” So the day came, 
and Toti was taken by Miss Wauton to the 
church, where all the Christian scholars were 
collected to be present at her baptism. 
Before the service began, Mr. Clark, the 
clergyman, spoke to Toti by herself, and 
asked whether she was being baptized be- 
cause her teacher wished it. “No,” she 
“JT come because my heart tells 
me to.” 

Once more she was reminded of the suffer: | 
ing she might have to face if she became a | 
Christian ; “but her mind was fully made up, 
and so, when they had all prayed with her, 
Mr. Clark baptized her. The service over, 
Toti was taken to the house of a native 
Christian in the town, where she stayed very 
| quietly for some hours until her mother 
came with a number of friends to fetch her 
The mother did not seem very angry 
but she would not, of course, 
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listen to Toti’s request that she might still] to talk to you about deginnings, both bad 
come to church and school. and good. Beginnings are very important, 


After this Miss Wauton was not allowed | because all that follows depends upon thei. | 
to see any more of Toti; but she heard that | For example, if in a page of writing the first | 
her relations had shut her up in a room by | lines are not even, all the page will be | 


herself, and were doing all they could to] crooked and untidy ; one figure misplaced in 


turn her away from being a Christian. But | the first row will make a whole sum wrong ; | 


she heard, too, that poor Toti remained firm | one stitch dropped will make a bad place all 
through it all, and that the relations them- | along the knitting. 
selves said, “ What can we do? It all seems Then, again, it is easier to check bad things 
to be graven on her heart; we cannot get it | in the beginning than it is later. 
out.” I cannot tell you the end of Toti’s| There was a boy once who saved a whole 
story ; I wish I could; but it was only last | town from death, by finding out the danger 
autumn that all this happened, and it may | when it was only a very small one, and stop- 
be that her troubles are not yet at an end. | ping it then. This was how it happened: 
Sometimes, then, in your prayers remember | the town was the little seaport of Haarlem, 
Toti, and those who are in a like trial, and| on the coast of Holland. Like the other 
pray that they may have courage and patience | places along this coast, Haarlem lies very 
to bear all for Christ’s sake. | low, and if it were not protected by strongly- 
Have you ever thought what a blessing it | made barriers, called dykes, it would be in 
is to be able, as we are all of us able, to serve | danger of being altogether overflowed by the 
God without fear, unhurt by any persecution ?| sea. As it is the waves dash themselves 
This is one of God’s many mercies to us, for | against the dyke and fall back harmlessly ; 
which we ought to be very thankful. As it| but let there be ever so small a hole and the 





says in the hymn— | water will find its waythrough. At first only 
slowly trickling through drop by drop, but 
“ I thank the goodness and the grace y : - — . Me Parte i 
Which on my birth have smiled, gradually increasing in force until it breaks 
And made me in these Christian days down the barriers and rushes in a mighty 


A happy English child.” 
flood over all the land, carrying away pro- 


Some, indeed, there are who find it hard) perty, overthrowing houses, and drowning 
even here openly to confess Christ, to say | man and beast. _ 
their prayers before others, and to do what Once in the history of Haarlem such a 


they know to be right. When such as these , flood took place, destroying farms and vil- | 


have to face ridicule or unkind words, let the | lages as it rose higher and higher ; and after 
thought of this Indian girl’s courage in trials, | this you may think how carefully the towns- 
far harder than theirs, be a help to them. 


rounded by Christian friends, who do all | always in good order. At the time of which 
they can to make it easy for us to serve| I write, more than two hundred years ago, 
Christ. What, then, ought we to do for our| the dykes were under the charge of a man 


Lord? We must go a step farther ; we must | named Dreken, who lived with his fatherless 


not remain satisfied with confessing Christ— | nephew, a boy of eight years old, close to the 
we must seek also to glorify Him. And | seashore. 

how can we glorify our Lord? By trying| It happened one October evening that 
to please Him in everything that we do, in| little Joseph had been sent by his uncle to 


everything that we say, by doing every little | the docks to fetch a pailful of pitch. It was | 
thing as well as ever we can, so that our| late when he started homewards, and the | 
light may shine before men, and lead them | moon wasalready rising. He had gone some | 


to glorify the Heavenly Father, whose servants | way when he heard a low, rushing sound. 


we are, He listened, and felt sure that it came from | 


the dyke above him ; at least he would go 


THIRD EVENING. difficulty the little barefooted lad climbed up 
Opening Hymn: “Soldiers of Christ, arise.” Lesson: 


read that sweet story of old.” 





begun is half done,” and to-night I want | making its way. 


people would look to their dykes. .A man | 
But to most of us there is no difficulty in| was chosen whose business it was to take | 
outwardly confessing Christ. We are sur-| care of the dykes and to see that they were | 


and see if anything was wrong. With some | 


the wet, slippery boards and got on to the | 
Ephesians vi. 1o—19. Concluding Hymn: “I think when I | outer dyke. There the cause of the noise | 
was plainly to be seen in a small round hole, | 
There is a proverb which says, “ Well} through which a steady stream of water was | 
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Joseph knew enough about dykes to under- 
stand fully what would happen if the hole 
were not quickly stopped up; but what had 
he to stop it up with? The hole was only a 
small one, it was true, but the water was | 
already pouring through so violently that he | 
was wet to the skin. A thought struck him | 


| —he put in his forefinger, and found that it} 


exactly filled up the hole! But now he durst 
not withdraw it, for he knew that if he were 
to do so now the danger would be greater 
than ever,—not to himself alone but to all 
the town. 

He stood listening, and caught in the dis- 
tance the sound of the rising tide, and he 
knew that soon the waves would be beating 
against this weakest part of the dyke. He 
shouted and shouted, comforting himself 
with the hope that before then some one 
would come to his help, but no one heard 
him. 

There he stayed, half dead with cold and 
wet, and his hand aching so much from the 
cramped position in which he was obliged to 
keep it that he hardly knew how to bear the 
pain. Now and then he murmured one short 
prayer, “ Lord, help me to keep this water 
out; save this country and my poor mother ;” 
but by-and-by he became too tired to think 
of anything, beyond just holding out till help 
came. And at last, as morning was beginning 
to dawn, the help came. As the clergyman was 
returning from the house of a sick man with 
whom he had been spending the night, he 
heard a faint, moaning sound from the dyke, 
and clambering up he found little Joseph 
standing by the hole, so weak and tired that 
he could hardly ask him tosend for his uncle. 
And now the town was quickly roused ; people 


care of Joseph’s uncle the hole was properly 
stopped up and the weak boards strengthened 
before any harm was done. And so by the 
bravery of one boy the danger was checked 
in the very beginning, and a whole city saved 
from ruin. 

The wise man in the Book of Proverbs | 
says that the beginning of a quarrel is like 
the letting out of water. One angry word | 
provokes another, till at last they come pour- | 
ing out in a torrent that is very difficult to 
stop; and so King Solomon’s advice is to 
“leave off contention before it be meddled | 
with.” 

There is an Eastern fable which tells of a | 
man lying in his hut and seeing a shadow 
fall across the floor. On looking up he saw 
a great camel standing at the door, and beg- | 





shady room. The man refused, but the 
camel promised to put in nothing but his 
head, so he let him have his way. By-and- 
by the man saw that the camel had placed 
one foot over the threshold. He grumbled 
much at this, but he was too lazy to get up 
and shut the door, so he lay still. Again he 
looked, and this time the camel was half in 
the house. Then the man was frightened, 
and sprang up and tried to push him back, 
but it was too late, for now he had come so 


far that he could not drive him out, and thus | 


the camel got the house for his own. 
So it is with temptations and bad habits. 


They seem very little at first, but if, instead | 


of driving them back, we let them have their 
way, they get stronger and stronger, until at 
last they become quite too strong for us. 
And, therefore, an old writer has said, 
“Withstand the beginnings”—struggle against 
the beginnings of wrong habits. 

And now one word for good beginnings. A 
good start in anything is a wonderful help to 
going on well. Look at the history of Josiah, 
one of the best kings who ever ruled Judah, 
and see what the beginning of his reign was 
like. He was quite a child when he became 
king—only eight years old—but we are told 
that he did that which was right in the sight 
of the Lord, and that while he was yet young 
he began to seek after God. As he began 
so he went on; as soon as he grew to be a 
man he did away with the idols and false gods 
that he found in the land, and taught his 
people how to worship God rightly. When 


he had done wrong he was sorry,and humbled | 
himself before God; and after his death it | 


was written of him that there had been no 
king like him, before or since, who had 
turned unto the Lord with all his heart and 
soul and might. 

God is always giving us new beginnings. 
Every year, every week, every fresh day even, 
gives us an opportunity of making a new and a 
better start. A Sunday on which we have 
really tried to think of Christ and to please 
Him is a great help to spending the week 
well. 

It has been said, “The first hour of the 
morning is the rudder of the day ”—guides 
the rest of the day, that is. And it is cer- 
tainly true that if we make an effort to begin 
the day well we often get into a happy state 
of mind in which everything seems to go 
pleasantly ; or even if this is not so, we find 
we have more patience than usual to bear 
what is disagreeable. 

Let us try, then, by God’s help, to dcgzn 


ging to be allowed to put his head into the | we//, and then let us always be looking 
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| 
| for that help that we may go on as we 
| have begun, and not grow weary of well- 


| doing. 


FOURTH EVENING. 


| 

| 

| 

Opening Hymn: “From Greenland’s icy mountains.” 
| Lesson: 2 Kings vii. 1-12, Concluding Hymn: “I think 
when I read that sweet story of old.” 

| It was a time of terrible distress in the 
‘land of Israel. The Syrians had come down 
| against Samaria, the capital of the country, 


| and were besieging it; surrounding it so 


| closely that no provisions, no help, could be 


brought in from the outside. No food was 
to be had, and the unhappy people were 
undergoing the most fearful sufferings from 
long-continued hunger. 

So great was their misery that at last four 
leprous men determined that they would go 
to the enemies’ camp in the hope of finding 
some food. 

They knew that they ran the risk of being 
killed, but they said to one another, “ If we 
sit here we die; and if the Syrians kill us, we 
shall but die.” In the twilight they passed 
noiselessly out of the city into the enemy’s 
camp ; there too all was perfectly still. The 
tents were standing, with abundance of gold 
and silver and provisions, but not a soldier 
was to be seen. God had made the Syrians 
to hear a great noise, and, thinking that a 
large body of the enemy was coming down to 
attack them, they had suddenly taken fright 
and fled, leaving the camp just as it was. As 
soon as the four men had made sure that the 
Syrians were really gone and were not merely 
in hiding, they went about from tent to tent, 
eating and drinking and taking whatever 
they chose of all the riches that lay around 
them. 

After a time, however, they began to say 
to one another, “ We do not well; this is a 
day of good tidings, and we hold our peace ; 
now, therefore, come, that we may go and 
tell the king’s household.” So they went 
back to the city and told the great news to 
the porter, who made it known to the king ; 
and the king went out with his people to the 
camp, and there found all the good things of 
which the lepers had spoken, and food 
enough to supply the starving city. 

In the missionary hymn that you sing so 
often there is a verse that says— 

“ Can we whose souls are lighted 
With wisdom from on high, 


Can we to men benighted 
The lamp of life deny?” 


We who have all our lives long known 








what the Bible tells us about God the Father 
and His Son Jesus Christ, the Saviour of 
the world ; we who have churches to go to 
and Bibles to read and all the other bless- 
ings of Christianity, are, like these four men 


of whom you have just heard, in the pos- | 


session of great riches. But if, having all 
these good things, we keep them to our- 
selves, if we take no trouble to share them 
with others, we are selfish and “do not well.” 
It is this wish to share with others the good 
that has been given to us that makes people 
send out missionaries to the heathen. A 
“day of good tidings” has come to us as it 
came to the four lepers of old, and we will 
not “ hold our peace,” but, like them, will go 
and tell others of our good fortune. 

Not very many years ago the unhappy 
natives of Africa still suffered under all the 
terrible miseries of the slave-trade. Traders 
used to come into the country and seize upon 
the strongest and best members of a family 
and carry them off to the sea-coast, where 
they were put into crowded, wretched ships 
and sent over the sea to work as slaves for 
white masters, who often treated them most 
cruelly. One of the best friends of these 
unfortunate Africans was Sir Fowell Buxton, 
who spent many years of his life in working 
for their freedom. But he was not satisfied 
that they should be free ; he wanted them to 
be Christians, and to this end he gave money 
to send out missionaries and teachers, and 
made many plans for the improvement of the 
neglected negroes. And daily in his prayers 
he used to remember “ poor Africa,” and to 
pray that God would pour out upon her a 
“flood of light and truth,” and bring “large 
flocks to His fold,’ and make the Africans 
also to “ partake of the riches of Christianity” 
—triches which he himself valued so much 
that he said he could wish nothing better for 
himself or for those most dear to him than 
the possession of them. 

But you must not think that it is only by 
sending missionaries to the heathen that we 
can help to make known the “good tidings.” 
There are many ways in which we may do 
this, and no one is too poor or too humble 
to do it in some way or other. 

I know a young cripple girl—so crippled 
that she has never been able to go to school 
or church, and who has, therefore, been with- 
out the opportunity of reading or hearing the 
Bible. Not long ago she was taught to read, 
and a Bible was given her. This Bible has 
been a real treasure to her ; all those stories 
that you know so well—Joseph and Ruth 
and little Samuel—are quite new to her, and 
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she delights in them. Sometimes this girl is 
carried over to a friend’s house, and there she 
gathers the children around her and reads 
to them out of her book. The little ones 
love her reading, and now they look eagerly 
for her coming, and ask, “‘ Have you brought 
the book about God?” Surely this cripple- 
girl is helping to spread the good tidings, 
and helping in a way we can all of us imi- 
tate. 

When we help others to know more of 
God we are doing what our Lord Jesus loves 
us to do, and this should make us ready to 
do whatever we can. It was a selfish reason 
that led the lepers to go and tell of their 
good fortune. They said, “If we tarry till 
the morning light some mischief will come 
upon us ;” but we have a nobler reason than 
theirs for doing like them. We remember 
that our Lord Jesus has said to us, “ Freely 
ye have received, freely give ;” and for His 





sake we will gladly do what we can to help 
others. 

A missionary was once asking a Burmese 
Christian if he was willing to go and preach 
the gospel to his heathen fellow-countrymen. 
The man was getting good pay as a boatman, 
and the missionary told him that he should 
only be able to give him eight shillings a month 
instead of the thirty which he was now get- 
ting. ‘Can you,” he asked him, “go for 
eight shillings?” The man sat thinking; it 
was hard for him to make up his mind to go, 
but at last he looked up and said, “I cannot 
go for eight shillings, but I can go for 
Christ.” 

“ I can go for Christ.” Let that be the 
motto of all that we do, and then our work 
will surely be blessed, for our Heavenly 
Father never forgets any service of love, 
however humble, done for the sake of His 
Son. 





THE SONG OF THE PINES. 


N iron rock we take our stand, 
Immovable, a silent band ; 
We look afar o’er earth and sky, 
None question us—none dare reply 
To stirring sound of mountain breeze, 
That stirs the leaves of lesser trees, 
But moans and murmurs through our frame, 
While still we stand erect—the same. 


Straight from the earth to heav’n we aim, 
Straight as a heav’n-aspiring flame ; 

Tho’ lithe and light in youthful grace, 

We claim the feature of our race. 

Though storms surround and thunders roar, 
What matter ? Strength we need the more ; 
And prouder raise each lofty head, 

’Mid depth of darkness overspread. 


The sun may dart fierce rays adown ; 
What matter, though we smile or frown ? 
Though dark the sky or deeply blue, 
We change not—nought with us is new. 





Fearless ‘fore God and man we stand, 
Sole sentinels of our lone land ; 

Nor storm, nor avalanche we fear, 
Secure our habitation here. 


And yet, for sacrifice is sweet, 
We yield ourselves. To make complete 
Man’s passages across the sea, 

We stoop from our security. 

For short-lived man we deign to die, 
For man, whose life has passed us by, 
An unit in our many years, 


Less than our least with hopes and fears. 


But even we, of iron build, 

To softer, gentler passions yield ; 
A little child we cherish here, 

A babbling brooklet, brightly clear. 
We lure it on from stone to stone, 
We listen to its trickling tone, 
And then in strength we bid it go 
To freshen arid land below. 
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Or earth or heav’n our death-blow give, If day be past, God wills it so ; 

’Tis giv’n for aye, we cease to live ; Another in each place must grow. 
We bow the head to death, and fall, A mountain guard thus stand we firm, 
With circling clouds for funeral pall. As truth and time will aye affirm ! 


H. J. OMEROD, 





THE PATH OF DUTY. 


By MINNIE YOUNG. 


T was a glorious day. The sun was shin-| field-mouse creeping out of his hole, now to 
ing brightly overhead, and the clear blue | pick some wild flower that he had never 

sky was almost cloudless, save to the west- | | perme before, or to look at some barge 
ward, where a few fleecy cirri were drift- | floating slowly down the stream that wound 
ing away in the soft early autumn breeze. | like a broad silver ribbon at the foot of the 

“We couldn’t have a better day for the | high bank by the side of which their road 
woods; could we?” Archie and Hugh ‘lay. Along the summit of the bank was a 
Thornton kept continually saying to one | very thick hedge, in which the purple black- 
another, as they walked briskly through the | berries were beginning to ripen. ‘The foot- 
field-path leading from South Witham, “where | | path lay between this hedge and a long corn- 
they lived, to Hedley Bridge, where they were | field, which had been shorn of its golden 
to meet their young friends, the Fletchers, | glory the previous week. 
with whom they were going to picnic in the | “Come along, Archie, What are you 
Hedley Woods. As the two boys trudged | | stopping for?” cried Hugh suddenly, as he 
along, Hugh was generally a step or two in | saw his brother halting again. 
advance of his brother; for Archie loved to; “I think I heard some one cry. Yes, I 
linger on the road—now it was to watch a | did. Hark, Hugh!” 
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“It must be a cat,” said Hugh impa- 
tiently ; “for there is not a living being to 
be seen.” 

“A cat! As if a cat could sob! Just 
listen.” 

Archie was right. 
that wailing cry. 

Plunging into the bushes, Archie Thorn- 
ton was lost to sight for a moment. Then 
he emerged, breathless but triumphant. 

“Tt was not a cat, Hugh; it was a little 


It was no cat that gave 


‘boy. He was trying to gather blackberries 


—only the top ones are ripe, you know—and 
his foot slipped; and I say, isn’t it lucky 
that he didn’t fall down the bank? but his 
basket did fall down, and all his eggs are 
broken—and he has sprained his ankle, poor 
little chap !—and he can’t move—and ‘ 

“Oh, well, never mind. Come on, do. 
We can’t help him.” 

Archie hesitated. 

“Come on, Archie, I say. We shall keep 
them all waiting, and perhaps they'll start 
without us.” 

Archie turned very red. 

“You go on, Hugh, and I’ll overtake you 
presently—perhaps.” 

“ But what on earth are you going to wait 
here for?” 

“T don’t like to leave this little boy quite 
alone. He may have to sit here till nightfall. 
And his mother is ill, and will be anxious 
about him. He lives at North Witham, he 
says.” 

“Well, we can ask somebody in Hedley 
to come and look after him; or perhaps 
somebody will come this way and pick him 
u Tad 

“ That is not likely. Think how often we 
have come this way without meeting any 
one.” 

“‘Oh, stay by all means, if you like,” said 
Hugh sulkily ; “but don’t expect me to stay 
with you. I’m off. Come, Archie, don’t be 
a goose ; come with me.” 

“T'll follow you if I can find anybody to 
help this poor little fellow ; but I won’t leave 
him here alone,” replied Archie very deter- 
minedly—all the more determinedly that ne 
was beginning to feel rather low-spirited, 
although his resolution never wavered for a 
moment. 

The day was lovely. The thickly wooded 
hills round Hedley were looking splendid in 
the red glow of the autumn sunshine. It was 
just the day for a picnic, Archie thought, and 
he knew, moreover, that this picnic would be 
specially a pleasant one ; for Mr. Humphrey 
Fletcher, Colonel Fletcher’s youngest bro- 

VIII. nus. 








ther, was staying at the Manor, and would 
be sure to join his nephews’ expedition—and 
a day with “Uncle Humphrey,” as he was 
universally styled, was considered a very 
great treat. So everything seemed to con- 
spire to make the disappointment doubly 
disappointing to poor Archie, who felt very 
much inclined to cry as he watched his 
brother’s retreating figure. But although he 
felt inclined to cry, he did not feel inclined 
to follow him. He had decided in his own 
mind that it would be selfish and cowardly 
to leave this poor child, and having arrived 
at this conclusion, he was resolved to abide 
by it. So he went back to the spot where 
the little boy sat crouching beneath the 
hedge, crying bitterly. 

“Don’t cry,” said Archie kindly. “ ‘ Tears 
are not ointment,’ our old nurse used to tell 
us when we fell down and began to howl. 
I wish I could help you out of that hole you 
have fallen into, but I’m afraid I’m not strong 
enough to lift you. How stupid of me not 
asking Hugh to help me doit! We might 
have managed it together.” 

Perhaps they might have managed it toge- 
ther, but alone and unaided Archie was: cer- 
tainly unequal to the task. “ The little boy,” 
as he called the stranger, was very little 
younger than himself, and was, moreover, a 
very sturdy young person, and by.no means 
a light weight to lift. 

Jack Taylor, for that was the child’s name, 
informed Archie that he was one of a family 
of eight children, and that he walked into 
Hedley every Saturday with a basket of 
fresh eggs, honey, and flowers, which he sold 
to the landlord of the Black Swan. To-day 
he was to have received a sovereign for his 
basketful. ‘“ And now,” said he mournfully, 
“T shall get nothink, and mother’ll be so 
angry with me.” 

“ And your father?” 

“T ain’t got none. He died two years 
ago, did father. He was gardener to Mr. 
Carey up at the Vicarage.” 

“Was he?” cried Archie. “I know Mr. 
Carey ; he is a friend of my father’s.” 

‘They do say,” continued the little village 
gossip, “as how he’s agoin’ to leave North 
Witham, but I hope it ain’t true, for ’e’s bin 
a good friend to us. It was’e as give us our 
beehives.” 

Nearly half an hour elapsed before any 
one appeared within sight, and then at last 
Archie, to his great delight, saw a carriage 
coming along thehigh road. He tore across 
the field to meet it, but as he approached it 
his courage sank. He did not like to shout 
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to that grand-looking coachman to stop ;| very little frequented except during harvest- 
and the only occupant of the carriage—an | time. It was screened by thick bushes from 
old lady—looked so cross that Archie felt | the bank, and divided from the high road by 
positively frightened of her. Slowly he re-| a long field, and little Jack had fallen into a 
traced his steps across the field, feeling what | kind of hole in the very midst of the bushes, 
he termed rather “down in the mouth.” Hugh | where he could neither be seen nor heard. 
had called him a “ goose.” Was he a goose, he | And even if he did succeed in the course of 
asked himself, for giving up the day’s amuse- | the day in making some of the bargees or 
ment? No, he could not think so when he | dredgers on the river hear his cries, it was 
recalled the words of the golden rule that | not very likely that they would leave their 
Mr. Fletcher had so often quoted to them, | work to come and look after him. That 
“Do unto others as you would have others | Archie should have remained with him he 
do unto you,” or when he remembered the | thought very extraordinary ; but he supposed 
Parable of the Good Samaritan that his | (for he knew nothing about the picnic) that 
father had read aloud to them that very|the young gentleman preferred dawdling 
morning at prayers. If Ae had been in little | about the fields to going in to his lessons. 
Jack Taylor’s place how would he have liked | When he afterwards learned the sacrifice 
his fellow-creatures to pass Aim by on the | Archie had made in order to stay and be of 
other side? The answer to that question | assistance to him, it gave him, Jack, a lesson 
decided the matter, and he felt certain, in | in unselfishness that he did not soon forget. 
spite of Hugh’s sneers, that he had done| Archie Thornton followed the winding 
wisely and rightly in trying to act up to the | path down the bank until he reached the 
spirit of his daily prayer, ‘“‘ Heavenly Father, | little inn which stood close to the water’s 
make me to tread firmly in the path duty | edge. Mrs. Brown, the landlady, was stand- 
points out to me, not avoiding the toil or ing at the kitchen window. 

lingering for the joy.” 

But he never for one instant thought any- | spare any of your men for half an hour to 
thing unkind of Hugh for going to the picnic. | carry a little boy who has sprained his ankle 
“Very likely it was not wrong for Hugh,” he | as far as the Witham Farm?” 
said to himself; “but I’m certain that it} ‘There’s not a man about the place, sir. 
would have been wrong for me.” | A gentleman has just come up in a boat 

“Sometimes one thinks for a long time | from Hedley, and I must go out and give 

whether one ought to do a thing or not, and | him his glass of beer myself, for I’ve nobody 
sometimes one makes up one’s mind directly. | to send.” 
I made up my mind directly I saw Jack | “ Let me take it,” cried Archie, seizing the 
Taylor that I ought to stay with him,” Archie | tankard and running round to the front of 
told Mr. Fletcher when they were discussing | the house, where, to his surprise and delight, 
together many months afterwards the events | he found Mr. Fletcher seated in a boat, 
of that eventful September morning. calmly resting on his oars. 

After he had been talking to little Jack| “What! are you here, Archie?” cried he. 
Taylor for nearly an hour, it suddenly occurred | “I thought you were miles away in the 
to Archie that if he were to descend the! woods.” 
bank and walk to the little river-side inn,| ‘And that is just where I thought you 
The Beetle and Wedge, that was about:a/} were,” replied Archie, laughing; “but I’m 
quarter of a mile off, he might, perhaps, find | glad to find that you are not, forl amina 
somebody there who would for a considera- | mess, and I want your help.” And then he 
tion carry Jack as far as the Witham Farm, | proceeded to tell his story, quite simply and 
whence he might easily be sent on home in a |} naturally, for he never thought that he had 
cart. He communicated this idea to Jack, | done anything out of the way or heroic in 
who looked rather uneasy, and who said in a} remaining behind to help the poor little 
mournful voice, “ You ain’t going to be long | stranger. 





away, are you, sir?” Mr. Fletcher heard him to the end. Then 
“No, Jack, I'll be back soon; in twenty) he said, “I’m glad you thought of coming 
minutes at the latest.” down here, for as it happens 1 am going to 


Jack’s one idea seemed to be that he did} row to North Witham, and-will take the lad 
not want Archie to leave him, for he knew] with me. Jump in and remain here whilst I 
full well that if Archie departed he might | go and fetch the boy, and then we will start 
remain there until nightfall before anybody} at once, You'll come with us, of course.” 
came to his assistance. The field-path was | Archie needed. no second bidding. He 





“ Mrs. Brown,” began Archie, “can you | 
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|jumped into the boat with the greatest | he heard how Archie had passed the day, that | 


| alacrity, only too delighted at the turn affairs | his son had done a foolish thing in giving up 


had taken. His disappointment was quite | 
| | forgotten now. A morning on the river with | 
Mr. Fletcher was a greater treat than a day 
jin the woods without him, for Uncle Hum- | 
| phrey was always the life and soul of the | 
| party wherever he went, and Archie soon 
began to think that he was having the best 
of the bargain, and that the picnickers were 
rather to be pitied than otherwise. 

The ferry and landing-place at North 
Witham were nearly a quarter of a mile from 
Widow Taylor’s cottage, but a man was soon 
found to carry little Jack home. Archie and 
Mr. Fletcher accompanied them, which was 
a good thing for the child, for his mother 
was very angry with him for “‘ wasting his time 
picking blackberries when he ought to have 
been attending to his work;” and she was 
not to be mollified until Archie told her how 
much her little son had suffered, and how 
patiently he had borne the pain. She was 
very grateful to Mr. Fletcher and to Archie 
for their kindness, and thanked them most 
warmly. The former, before leaving the 
cottage, slipped five shillings into the poor 
widow’s hand as some compensation for the 
loss she had sustained through her son’s care- 
lessness, and then he and Archie set off for 
the Vicarage. On their way thither he con- 
fided to Archie a piece of news that was to 
be kept a secret for the present. The news 
was that he had been offered the living of 
North Witham. “And I have come over 
to-day, Archie,” he added, “to reconnoitre ; 
to see if the place is likely to suit me, or 
rather if I am likely to suit the place.” 

Archie was enraptured. It would be de- 
lightful having Mr. Fletcher settled so near 
them, and would make Hugh and himself 
look forward to their holidays with double 
joy. At present they were looking forward 
with some dread to going to a new school ; 
but to what school was not yet decided. 
Mr. Thornton had taken them away from 
Miss Bennet’s preparatory school the pre- 
vious half, thinking that they had grown too 
old for petticoat government, but where to 
send them next he had not yet settled. 
Rugby had been thought of, as the two eldest 
Fletchers were there, but the momentous 
question was not decided, and both Hugh 
and Archie felt somewhat anxious about 
their fate. Their new school and Mr. 
Fletcher’s new living formed the principal 
topics of conversation between Archie and 
his friend as they rowed back to South Wit- 
ham. Mr. Thornton seemed to think, when 





the picnic, but “ he supposed it was all right,” 
| he said, “as he was with Humphrey Fletcher.” 
| Mr. Thornton was a clever, studious man, 

| but he lived in a world of books and news- 

| Papers, and devoted very little time to the 
| study of his children’s characters. He was 
| content with knowing that they were gentle- 
manlike, well-mannered boys, and that 
people as a rule spoke well of them. 

Hugh returned home in the evening in 
high glee. They had had a most delightful 
day, and Colonel Fletcher had given them a 
magnificent luncheon: pies, and chickens, 
and cakes, and allsorts of good things. And 
after luncheon they had picked nuts and 
blackberries, and searched for squirrels’ nests, 
and climbed trees, and had had great fun 
altogether. ‘ But Uncle Humphrey wasn’t 
there after all, Archie,” said Hugh; “he had 
to go to North Witham on business, but he 
sent us a message to say how sorry he was 
to miss us.” 

“Yes, I know,” replied Archie quietly, 
“for I have been with him.” 

Hugh was surprised. He listened to his 
brother’s story with some interest at first, but 
he soon began to look bored, and at the con- 
clusion he said, “ Well, I think you have 
| had a very dull day, just except the hour or 
| two you were on the river. I should have 

| hated lunching at the Rectory with old Carey, 
| and pottering about stupid North Witham, 
talking to cottagers. You hadn’t half the 
fun I had, i’m sure.” 

Archie made no reply. He did not know 
how to express his thoughts just then, and if 
he had known he would not have confided 
them to Hugh, who would only have laughed 
at him. “ Fun” had never entered into his 
head when he decided to remain behind with 
Jack ; and Hugh never thought of anything 
but “fun.” ‘But there are many things 
that one does, and that one likes doing too, 
that are no fun,” said Archie to himself as he 
thought again of his morning prayer, and 
decided that duty was often not only better 
but also more enjoyable than pleasure. 
“Fun is very well in its way, Hugh,” he said 
quietly ; “ but it isn’t everything. Suppose 
that Gustavus Vasa, and Sir Walter Raleigh, 
and Sir Philip Sydney, and all those grand 
fellows one reads about in history had thought 
of nothing but.fun, they would not have done 
the great things they did.” 

“J dare say they wouldn't,” said Hugh 
carelessly ; “‘ but they would have led much 
jollier lives.” 
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A few mornings later Master Hugh was 
rather astonished by the servant handing 
him a letter. “Who can have written to 
me, Archie ?” he said. 

Archie was equally curious to know who 
Hugh’s correspondent could be, and the two 
little boys ran out into the garden to peruse 
the epistle under the shade of the mulberry 
tree. With eager, trembling fingers Hugh 
broke the seal and unfolded the sheets of 
paper, whilst Archie peeped over his shoulder 
—as I am going toask you to do, dear young 
reader. 

“Dear Hugh,” the letter ran. “ You 
know that there was One, who is in all things 
our pattern and our guide, who used to teach 
in parables, often leaving his parables un- 
explained that His hearers might work out 
their meaning for themselves. 

“T am now going to relate to you a 
parable ; the moral of which I shall leave 
you to find out for yourself. 

“Two young men set out one day to find 
a site on which to build for themselves a 
habitation and a home. It was early morn- 
ing when they started together, and for 
awhile they walked side by side; but pre- 
sently they separated, each wishing to take a 
different route. Beautiful but very different 
scenes lay before them on either side. On 
one hand the path led up a rocky mountain 
which towered above it. A bracing air swept 
down this mountain’s side, clear, fresh, and 
invigorating. In many places the road was 
steep and rugged ; but there were green spots 
here and there, on which grew clumps of 
trees ; and the hill tops were all aglow in the 
light of the rising sun. 

“On the other hand a rapid slope led down 
through shadowy winding paths to a dense 
wood. Athwart the thick dark foliage occa- 
sional glimpses were to be caught of a silver 
streak meandering amongst the trees. Flowers 
and fruits grew in profusion on either side of 
this downward path. 

“*T shall go ¢hat way,’ cried George, the 
younger of the boys. ‘Soon the sun will 
shine down hotly and fiercely upon our heads. 
How delightful it will be then to enjoy those 
flowers and fruits, and to rest at length 
amongst those trees by the water-side, where 
I mean to make my home.’ 

“ Oscar, the elder brother, was silent for a 
moment, then he replied, ‘ Before you reach 
that wood it will be eventide. The river-side 
is damp at nightfall, and you may meet with 
snakes or wild animals in the forest. It 
looks pleasant enough now, but the old pro- 
verb says, “ Appearances are deceitful.” True, 





the hill will be steep to climb, but it is open 
ground ; I shall know what lies before me. And 
when I have reached the summit I shall be 
able to see the country around me, and so 
choose a site for my house. Moreover, I 
shall have a solid foundation to build 
upon.’ 

“So the brothers parted, Oscar to ascend 
the hill, and George to descend into the 
flowery plains that led towards the forest. 

“The hill was tedious to climb, but from 
time to time a fresh breeze swept down from 
the heights, and whenever Oscar paused he 
looked round upon a splendid view, that 
grew wider and wider the higher he ascended. 
His limbs and muscles grew stronger for the 
exercise, and the clear mountain air strength- 
ened and invigorated his frame. Sometimes 
he would rest beneath the shade of a clump 
of trees; but it was too cold to tarry long, 
and, besides, Oscar had grown so accustomed 
to exertion that doing nothing wearied him. 
Then there were flowers along his path after 
all; such flowers as he had never seen before, 
for they do not grow inthe plains. And 
‘something new’ is always a delight. At 
length he reached the mountain-top. Oh! 
how beautiful it was !—more beautiful than 
anything he had ever dreamed of. The toil 
and the struggle and the weary ache were 


over now, and he could build. his house on | 


the solid foundation of the rock, against which 
neither winds nor storms could prevail. 

“But here we must leave him to follow 
George. The bright, sunny, sloping path was 
very pleasant for a time ; but once or twice 
when he paused to look back he saw the old 
view shut out—for he was going down hill 
faster than he thought. The flowers by the 
road-side were pretty and the fruit delicious 
at first, but the former soon lost their per- 
fume and the latter its flavour. And when 
he sat down to rest he saw that the green 
woods and the silvery waters seemed as far 
off as ever. At length the shades of evening 
began to fall, and he found that the ground 
was damp, and that mists and vapours were 
rising, shutting out the view, so that he 
could not see whither he was going...... 

“ Did he rise and retrace his steps, or did 
he follow this Will-o’-the-wisp that had led 
him on so far? I told you, Hugh, that I 
should leave you to point the moral, and now 
I leave you also to finish the tale. 

“H, FLETCHER.” 


And space (or lack of it) compels me, my | 


dear young readers, to leave you to do the 
same. 
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OUR MONTHLY SURVEY. 


I.—HOME NOTES. 
THE PROPOSED SALE OF EXETER HALL. 


(CONSIDERABLE remark and regret have been 
caused by the announcement that Exeter Hall is 
likely to be diverted from the uses to which it has been 
so long devoted, and which have connected it with so 
many ofthe great religiousand philanthropic movements 
of this century, as the scene of memorable expressions 
of personal feeling and of Christian sympathy. The 
hall is the property of a society of proprietors holding 
shares of the value of £50 per share, and is under the 
management of a board of directors. For some years, 
it appears, the financial condition of the society has 
been declining, and the dividends have amounted to 
about two or two and a half per cent., representing a 
net income of about £1,000 a year. A large pro- 
portion of this sum is derived from engagements for 
musical purposes, and the directors say, ‘‘ The hall is 
less used by the religious societies than is generally 
supposed, The crowds which used to resort to reli- 
gious meetings have very much diminished of late 
years, and it is found that the large hall is too large 
for such purposes, while the minor hall is not large 
enough, and, consequently, many of the religious so- 
cieties resort to the Freemasons’ Hall, Willis’s Rooms, 
St. James’s Hall, and the Memorial Hall.” More- 
over, under some recent metropolitan regulations, it has 
become necessary that the directors should expend a 
considerable sum in alterations, and further require- 
ments of the same kind may arise. Under these cir- 
cumstances it is scarcely surprising that the directors 
have shown a disposition to listen to offers which 
have been made to them for the purchase of the 
building. The price offered has been about £25,000, 
the idea of the purchasers being to turn the property 
into a hotel, a club, or stores. This would give the 
shareholders about £45 per share. The whole matter 
is now under consideration. Meanwhile Mr. Morley, 
Mr. George Williams, and other well-known gentle- 
men have made proposals for the purchase of the hall, 
with a view to securing it for the purposes for which 
it has hitherto been used. We understand, however, 
that they have only felt justified in offering £22 Ios. 
per share. The destruction of Exeter Hall would be 
the breaking of a link with the past, and would, we 
fear, notwithstanding the changes which have taken 
place, prove a serious inconvenience and injury to 
many of the great societies whose annual meetings 
have been accustomed to be held within its walls. 


PREACHING IN THE OPEN AIR. 


Preaching in the open air is a form of religious 
effort which has never been thoroughly acclimatised 
in this country, for the very good reason that the 





weather does not permit it. Work of the kind 
has been done, indeed, with distinguished success, 
and is still carried on; but when we read of the field- | 
preaching of Reformation days and of the days of 


Whitefield and Wesley, we are inclined to think that 
in those hardier times congregations must have been 
more indifferent to easterly winds and to showers of 
drenching rain than they generally are now. Under 
sunnier skies and with a more balmy atmosphere 
people naturally fall into the habit of conducting 
public teaching, conferences, and the work of large 
assemblies generally in the open air. With ourselves 
any such arrangement must be always regarded as 
more or less exceptional and occasional. Our brief 
summer time, beautiful as it is, scarcely allows us to 
cultivate to any perfection the art of addressing assem- 
blies in the open air or to adopt habits of life which 
would make attendance at such services convenient. 
We cordially sympathize, however, with the purpose 
and feeling of those Christian people who insist upon 
the desirability of going out “into the streets and 
lanes of the city” and of diligently using other 
opportunities of preaching the gospel to wayfarers 
and loungers. Much may be done with advantage in 
this way, if there be wisdom and fine feeling, on the 
sea-shore and in other places of pleasure-resort, and 
also on summer evenings in the neighbourhood of 
great thoroughfares. ‘“‘The Open Air Mission” 
exists for the furtherance of this department of Chris- 
tian work. The head-quarters of the mission are at 
14, Duke Street, Adelphi, W.C. ; the honorary secre- 
tary is Mr. John Macgregor; and the committee is 
composed of well-known and influential laymen. In 
connection with the Mission a large number of preach- 
ing stations, all over London, are supplied by fervent 
evangelists, under judicious superintendence ; and there 
is an active travelling secretary who, during the last 
year, in organizing and arranging for outdoor work, 
has visited seventy-nine towns and villages, in twenty- 
six counties, and forty-one districts in London, and 
has travelled upwards of nine thousand miles. 


THE WESLEYAN METHODIST CONFERENCE. 


The annual Conference of the Wesleyan Me- 
thodists, which has lately concluded its sittings at 
Birmingham, was occupied, as usual and of necessity, 
chiefly with business affecting the vast and elaborate 
organization which it represents. The general tone, 
policy, and operations of such a body must, how- 
ever, always have considerable interest for the Church 
at large. The Rev. Dr. Rigg was succeeded in the 
Presidency by the Rev. B. Gregory, a minister of 
much reputation in Wesleyan circles for his general 
culture, refinement of mind, and ministerial fidelity. 
Last year the Wesleyans inaugurated a financial 
movement with a view to relieve all the various funds 
of the denomination from debt, and to promote in 
different ways the extension of Methodist work. 
The effort has been thus far a great success, and we 
believe that it is expected that about £300,000 will 
be realised by the undertaking. The collection and 
apportionment of such a fund,it may well be imagined, 
absorbs an immense amount of administrative power, 
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and the liberal way in which subscriptions have | with some hospital, college, chapel, scholarship, or 
poured in, notwithstanding the general depression of | other beneficent undertaking, and so while a tribute | 
trade, is a remarkable evidence of the devotion of the | has been paid to an honoured name, the influence of | 
Methodist people to the interests of their Church, | that name has again been brought into requisition | 








and of their confidence in those who administer their 
affairs. On the other hand, we note that there has 
been a decrease of some three thousand in the Church 
membership of the body, and there has been a very 
considerable falling off in the amounts subscribed to 
the principal connexional funds, notably in the sub- 
scriptions to the Missionary Society. Both these 
facts we observe with regret, and especially that the 
representatives of the Missionary Society have felt 
compelled to adopt a policy of retrenchment, which 
we suppose must mean a reduction of the scale of 
effort and enterprise. Outsiders, on a cursory view 
of the position of affairs, would naturally be disposed 
to connect the falling off in membership and financial 
contributions with the success of what is called the 
Thanksgiving Fund, the great undertaking to which 
we have referred. It might naturally be supposed that 
a certain measure of pastoral and pulpit power had 
been withdrawn from ordinary work for the special 
object which has occupied so prominent a place in 
the attention of minister and people, and that 
diminished membership and diminished ordinary re- 
sources were the consequence. We have been 
assured, however, by those who belong to the inner 
circles of Methodist Church life, that such an assump- 
tion would be a mistake, and that the only effect of 
the Thanksgiving movement has been to make the 
state of affairs better than it would otherwise have 
been. We feel, therefore, precluded from further 
speculation in that direction, and trust that with days 
of returning commercial prosperity, Methodism may 
flourish and prosper. 


THE LONDON HOSPITAL SUNDAY FUND, 1879. 


The collections on “‘ Hospital Sunday ” in London 
amounted this year to £26,100, being an increase upon 
last year of £1,200. The distribution of the fund has 
now taken place, and the Council give particulars 
showing that a sum of £22,342 has been distributed 
among eighty-one hospitals, and of £2,113 among 
forty-six dispensaries. Considering the depression of 
trade, the result of the collections is very gratifying, 
and emphatically testifies to the interest felt in this 
excellent undertaking, and to the confidence of the 
public in those who constitute the Committee. The 
gift of the money thus supplied has probably occa- 
sioned no inconvenience to the congregations appealed 
to, while the help afforded to institutions, the adminis- 
tration of which involves a great deal of anxious care, 
has been of special value just now, when “times are 
so bad.” 


MEMORIALS TO THE GOOD AND GREAT. 


Memorials of those who have rendered great ser- 
vices to their fellow-men, and who have been illis- 
trious in character as well as in service, have of late 
years very frequently assumed utilitarian forms. The 
name of the departed individual has been associated 





for the advantage of some desirable end, and for the | 
achievement of some additional good work. Though 

this method of procedure is often open to serious | 
objections, the proposed memorial to Miss Frances | 
Ridley Havergal is in every way suitable and 

desirable. Miss Havergal was passionately inter- | 
ested in missionary work, and especially in mis- | 
sionary work in India. It is stated that only last | 
April she said, ‘‘ If I were strong I must and would 

go even now to India.” Last July she sent almost 

all her jewels to the Church Missionary Society. | 
Both in her prose works and in her poetry she poured 

forth many earnest words of sympathy and of appeal 

on behalf of the work of spreading the gospel among 

the heathen. Those who loved her and who caught 

inspiration from her presence, her spirit, and her ex- 
ample, may well cherish the idea that no memorial 

of her could be so much in accord with her own wish | 
as one which should help on a work so dear to| 
her heart, and connect her name with efforts which 

she would herself have gladly made had it been | 
in her power. We notice, with pleasure, that a 

“Frances Ridley Havergal Memorial Fund”? is being 

raised in connection with the Church Missionary 

Society, and is to be expended in the training and 

employment of Native Bible Women, and in the 

translation and circulation in India and elsewhere of 
suitable selected portions of Miss Havergal’s works. | 
The treasurer to the fund is Mr. C. D. Fox, 7, Van- | 
brugh Terrace, Blackheath, S.E. We doubt not that 

many will be touched by the invitation which has 
been published for subscriptions to this object, and | 
we trust that the memorial will be a substantial one. | 
We may also mention here that under an influential 
committee, of which Dean Stanley is chairman, a 
movement has been started for securing a memorial 
to Lord Lawrence. In the case of so distinguished a | 
statesman and noble a man, a tribute of this kind 
is in one sense a matter of course; but assuredly no | 
man of our time has more thoroughly deserved such | 
a token of admiration, respect, and affection, and it | 
will be accorded with unusual depth of feeling. The | 
proposal is to erect a statue to Lord Lawrence’s 
memory, and also to establish certain scholarships, in 
connection with one of the universities, which shall be 
open to natives of India coming over here to study. 


| 


| 
| 


GIPSY CHILDREN. 


Mr. George Smith, of Coalville, Leicester, who has 
laboured so strenuously and with such good effect on | 
behalf of the Canal population of this country, has | 
lately, in the same spirit of earnest philanthropy, | 
drawn public attention to the condition of the gipsy | 
children in the lanes of Leicestershire, Derbyshire, 
and Staffordshire. He gives a sad summary of the 
hardships, ignorance, and general neglect in which 
these children are allowed to grow up. Describing | 
the tent life of gipsies, he says, ‘‘ They sleep, but in | 
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many instances lie crouched together like so many 
dogs, regardless of either sex or age.”” Probably not 
one gipsy child in twenty is able to read. Mr. Smith 
forcibly says: “To have between three and four 
thousand men and women and eight or ten thousand 
children classed in the census as vagrants and vaga- 
bonds, roaming all over the country, in ignorance 
and evil training, that carries peril with it, is nota 
pleasant look-out for the future; and I claim, on the 
grounds of justice and equity, that if these poor chil- 
dren, living in vans and tents and under old carts, 
are to be allowed to live in these places, they shall 
be registered in a manner analogous to the Canal Boats 
Act of 1877, so that the children may be brought 
under the Compulsory Clauses of the Education Act, 
and become Christianised and civilised as other chil- 
dren.” 


PENSIONS FOR THE BLIND POOR. 


We are glad to say a word in favour of the Pro- 
testant Blind Pension Society, which was established 
in 1863, and the object of which is to grant pensions 
to the Blind Poor, at their own homes, in all parts of 
the United Kingdom. Among the many efforts which 
happily are now being made to improve the position 
of the blind, and to render them less absolutely help- 
less and dependent, there is room also for this. The 
Society now has about 280 pensioners on its list, to 
whom sums varying according to circumstances from 
seven-and-sixpence to twenty-five shillings a month 
are regularly paid. This involves an expenditure of 
upwards of £1,600 annually, and the balance-sheet 
for the last year shows that the amount actually pro- 
vided by subscriptions, donaticns, and collections has 
been £2,772. There is therefore a balance of about 
£900 in hand, after allowing £210 or so for expenses. 
We trust that the Committee may feel encouraged from 
this fact to extend the benefits of the charity which 
they administer. One speciality of the Society is that 
it has no paid officers; and although we at any rate 
are not among those who would begrudge payment 
to persons who devote energies and skill which 
would command a good price in ordinary business, 
to the conduct of charitable undertakings, we are 
ready to acknowledge and to welcome the generosity 
| of those who are able and willing to undertake such 
| service without pecuniary reward. It is right that the 
expenditure upon the administration and collection of 
| charitable funds should be kept as low as possible, 
| consistently with the claims of justice and discretion, 
| and the subscribers to the Blind Relief Society are to 
| be congratulated upon having secured supervision and 
management which, so far as we can judge, is efficient 
as well as gratuitous. The Honorary Secretary is 
Mr. Watson, 235, Southwark Bridge Road, S.E. 





AT THE GREAT AGRICULTURAL SHOW. 


Although the recent Agricultural Show at Kilburn 
was to a large extent a failure, owing to the extra- 
ordinarily unfavourable weather, the rain turning the 
ground into a vast sea of mud, it appears to have 
afforded opportunity for a good deal of kindly Chris- 








tian sympathy to manifest itself towards the cattle- 
drovers and other attendants from all parts of the 
country whom the show brought together. The ser- 
mon preached on the Sunday morning of the week 
of the show, in a tent on the grounds, by Dean 
Stanley, will long be remembered by those who heard 
it, as a word fitly spoken, full of kindly feeling and 
impressive counsel. 
Society both seem by their agents to have made good 
use of the occasion. The report of the agents of the 
City Mission gives quite aremarkable account of the 
good feeling shown towards them by the men amongst 
whom they distributed tracts, and to whom they de- 
livered their gospel message. Not a single unkind 
or offensive word seems to have been spoken to the 
missionaries, and many cordial assurances were given 
that their efforts to hold simple Christian services, 
and turn thought and feeling in spiritual directions, 
were highly acceptable. 


II.—GLANCES ABROAD, 
THE PROSPECTS OF PEACE IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


The victory of the British troops under Lord Chelms- 
ford, early in July, appeared at the moment to be 
decisive in its character, and undoubtedly has, in | 
connection with other events, changed the aspect of 
affairs in Zululand. The opposing forces appear to , 
have met fairly in the open field, and the trial of 
strength between disciplined soldiers, armed with 
modern weapons, and brave but naked and rudely 
armed savages, was instantly apparent. The battle 
lasted for only about an hour, and on the British 
side the killed and wounded happily did not number 
more than about sixty men, while the Zulu warriors 
fell in great numbers. Since then Lord Chelmsford 





has resigned his command, and Sir Garnet Wolseley ,; | 


has succeeded him. We can scarcely yet hope tha 
there will be no more fighting, although rumours 
point to the speedy restoration of peace. Cetewayo, 
however, has withdrawn farther into the country and | 
may yet give trouble, for he is evidently a man of 
stubborn courage and resolution, and probably sup- 
poses that his life is at stake as well as his authority. 
We cannot refrain from once more earnestly express- 
ing the hope that this conflict may speedily cease, 
and that the issue of tit may be the establishment of 
our relations with our South African colonies on a 
more satisfactory footing than that which has occa- 
sioned the present strife. Colonial enterprise, no 
doubt, entails many troublesome responsibilities and 
the working out of many difficult problems. — It is of 
the highest importance that Christian principle and 
feeling should make themselves felt in our intercourse 
with the uncivilised races with whom a colonial enter- 
prise brings us into contact, and, alas, often into 
collision. In whatever way we view it, the fact that 
we, with our power, our resources, and above all, our 
Christianity, should be fighting with the Zulus, is pro- 
foundly unsatisfactory and deplorable, and seems to 
be a bitter satire upon our position and profession as 
a nation. 
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THE JEWS IN ROUMANIA AND THEIR CLAIMS. 


The position of the Jews in some of the rising 
nationalities of Eastern Europe is still far from satis- 
factory. When we remember the disabilities, pre- 
judices, and cruelties from which this scattered people 
has suffered, even until comparatively recent times, 
amongst ourselves, we cannot assume a very self- 
righteous or self-complacent tone in addressing 
nations and rulers who have yet a long way to travel 
before they will have reached our own vantage ground 
of enlightenment with respect to civil and religious 
liberty. We are bound, however, to use our influence 
wherever possible on behalf of oppressed races, and 
in favour of justice and freedom. We are glad to 
note the close watch which influential persons of Jewish 
birth among ourselves keep upon movements affecting 
the welfare of their own race in other parts of the 
world The Treaty of Berlin included a clause pro- 
viding that “The subjects and citizens of all the 
powers, traders or others, shall be treated in Rou- 
mania, without distinction of creed, on a footing of 
perfect equality.”” Like too many other clauses of 
this Treaty, this has as yet borne but little good fruit. 
A recent proposal of the Roumanian Government 
with regard to the Jews was of such a nature as prac- 
tically to abrogate the clause just quoted, and to 
make it impossible for the vast majority of the Jews 
in Roumania to escape from the grievances and ill- 
treatment by which, as the signatories to the Treaty 
acknowledged, they have hitherto been oppressed. A 
deputation from the Anglo-Jewish Association re- 
cently waited upon Lord Salisbury, who so far 
expressed himself in sympathy with the complaints 
laid before him, that we hope his official influence 
may be used with the Roumanian Government in 
order to secure to the Jews such rights as peaceable, 
industrious, and honest citizens may properly claim, 
and which it is the part of enlightened statesmanship 
to confer. 


III.—MISSION JOTTINGS. 
HOPEFUL SIGNS IN EUROPEAN TURKEY. 


We are glad to observe that the reports of the 
American missionaries in Turkey begin to assume a 
more cheerful tone than they have done since the 
close of the :disastrous Russo-Turkish war, which 
spread so much havoc and misery upon that un- 
happy country, and which, like all wars, has left deep 
and terrible scars behind. Mr. Marsh, of Philippo- 
polis, writes of a recent visit to Merchleri, a village 
which had been utterly destroyed about the time of 
the awful tragedy at Eski Zagra. The inhabitants 
fled beyond the Balkans, but such of them as sur- 
vived the hardships which they had to endure, returned 
a little more than a year ago to the scene of their 
former homes. They came back empty-handed, and 
found the houses and the chapels in which they had 
been wont to meet for Protestant worship in ruins. 
The Protestant pastor and his family were with them. 
Mr. Marsh’s visit to them seems to have had the 





effect of seconding the efforts of the pastor, and al- 
though the people were still struggling with the 
difficulties of their resettlement, they nobly responded 
to the call made upon them. They brought timber 
from their scanty stock and freely gave their labour, 
and very speedily, with the help of a few dollars from 
the American mission, they had a fairly comfortable 
chapel and school. One of the theological students 
connected with the American mission spent last 
winter teaching there; and we may hope that the 
chapel and school will prove a source of strength and 
comfort, a centre of new life and hope, to the inhabi- 
tants of this recently desolated spot. Mr. Marsh 
also adds his testimony to the remarkable readiness 
which generally prevails on the part of the people 
in his district to purchase copies and portions of the 
Scriptures. Instead of indifference or positive opposi- 
tion, there is often grateful welcome and eager inquiry. 


IV.—OUR MEMORIAL RECORD. 
THE REV. PRINCIPAL LORIMER, D.D. 

By the death of the Rev. Dr. Lorimer, Principal 
and Professor of Hebrew and Exegesis in the College 
of the Presbyterian Church of England, the Church 
with which he was connected has lost a devoted ser- 
vant, a sound and enthusiastic scholar, and a man of 


the highest character. Dr. Lorimer has been called | 


away suddenly, after a very brief illness ; and although 
he was in his sixty-seventh year, he was still in the 


midst of his labours, and had many plans and hopes | 
Within a few weeks of his death | 


for further service. 
he seems, indeed, to have had some premonitions 


that the end might not be far off, and spoke of it | 
calmly and hopefully; but such premonition can | 


scarcely be said to have interfered with the work of a 
busy career. He had gone to Whitehaven, intending 


to go from thence to Switzerland, and to be present | | 


at the Evangelical Alliance Conference in Bale. At 
Whitehaven he was taken ill, but seemed to have re- 
covered when, on Tuesday night, July 29th, he 
had a relapse, and before medical assistance could be 
obtained, a little before the dawn of Wednesday, he 


expired. Dr. Lorimer was born in Edinburgh, was | 
educated in the university of that city, and was a' 
student of theology under Dr. Chalmers. In 1836 he | 


was ordained to the ministry of the Presbyterian 
Church, River Terrace, London. In the movement 
which led to the formation of the Free Church of 


Scotland, in 1843, he took a deep interest, and his | 
entire sympathies and cordial co-operation were with | 
those who then broke their connection with the Esta- | 
blished Church. In 1845 he was appointed by the | 


English Presbyterian Synod Professor of Hebrew and 
Biblical Criticism in the Theological College. then 
established in London, and in 1878 he was appointed 
to the Principalship. To Dr. Lorimer’s untiring 
assiduity and influence the Presbyterian College owes 
a debt which will not be forgotten; his students love 
and reverence his memory; and his name will be 
cherished in the churches as that of one who served 
his generation according to the will of God. 
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IN PRISON AND OUT. 
By HESBA STRETTON, AvuTHoR oF “ JEssIca’s FIRST PRAYER.” 


| bedstead, with the dingy sacking, bare of bed 
and bed-clothes. Everything else was gone. 
There was now no candlestick left, no tea-pot 


CHAPTER X.—BLACKETT’S THREATS. 


PARISH coffin and a pauper’s grave | 











tae 








| 


A 


dead mother, whose son, in the ignorance 


and recklessness of boyhood, had broken the | 
laws twice, and been each time visited with a | 


harsh penalty. “That servant which knew | 
his lord's will and did it not, shall be beaten | 
with many stripes. But he that knew not, 
and did commit things worthy of stripes, shall 
be beaten with few stripes.” There is Christ’s 
rule. Do we, who sometimes pride ourselves | 
as being the most Christian nation on the | 
face of the earth, abide by that rule ? 
The mother was buried ; and what was to 
become of Bess? No one was bound to take 
any care of her. She was old enough to see 
after herself. There was the workhouse 
open to her, if she chose to apply for admis- 
sion ; but if she entered it, it would be to be 
sent out to service, as a workhouse girl, in 
the course of a few weeks or months, un- 
trained and untaught, fit only for the miser- 
able drudgery of the lowest service. There 
was not strength enough in her slight ill-fed | 
frame to enable her to keep body and soul | 
together at laundry-work, which was the only 
work she knew anything of. There was no 
home, however wretched, to give her shelter, 
if she continued to sell water-cresses in the 
| streets. True, Blackett offered her the refuge 
ef his lodgings, and Roger urged her eagerly 
to avail herself of his father’s kindness ; but | 
Bess shrank away with terror from the mere | 
thought of it. Blackett had been the object | 
of her daily dread ever since her childhood, | 
and no change in him could inspire her with | 
confidence. 
When she came back from following her 
mother’s coffin to its pauper’s grave she stole | 
past Blackett’s door into the empty room be- | 
yond, and sat down, worn out with grief and 
weariness, on the bedstead where her mother’s 
corpse had been lying for the last three days. 
She had lived in the room alone with it, and 
she felt more lonely now that it was gone. | 
Silent and motionless as it had been, with its | 
half-closed eyelids, and the ashy whiteness of | 
its face gleaming even in the dusk, it had 
been a companion to her, and she had not | 
been afraid of it. Nowit was gone, she was, | 
indeed, alone. 
There was not a single article of furniture | 
left in the room except this low, rough, pallet | 
VIII. ns. 
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were all the country had to give to the | 


or cup, no flat-iron or poker; not one of the 
small household goods of the poor. Bess 
had carried all the few possessions left to her, 
in a miscellaneous lot, to get what she could 
for them, at the marine stores. She would 
have carried off the bedstead if it had not 
been too heavy for her; or if her mother’s 
corpse had not been lying there. 

Euclid, her only friend, had not been near 
her these three days. The truth is that the 
poor old man was passing through a great 
and severe struggle, and it was not over yet. 
He had grown in a measure fond of Bess, and 
his heart was grieved to the very core for her. 
But what was he to do? hecontinually asked 
himself. What could a poor old man like 
him do? He was terribly afraid of taking 
any additional weight upon his over-burdened 
shoulders, especially now he was in sight of 
the goal. For the last year or two, as he felt 
the-infirmities of age growing heavier, an un- 
speakable dread lodged in his inmost soul, 
lest, after all, he should fail in his life’s aim. 
Could he endure to see Victoria buried as 


| Mrs. Fell was? He had lurked in a dark 


corner of the staircase, and watched the 
rough and reckless way in which the rude 
slight box, that could hardly be called a 
coffin, was bundled out of the house, and 
carried off along the street, followed by Bess 
alone, as the only mourner for the dead. It 
had given a sharp and poignant prick to his 
hidden fears, How could he burden himself 
with the care of Bess while there was any 
chance of such an ending’ to his career, or 


| worse still, to Victoria’s? If Victoria had been 


buried in her own coffin, as his wife, and the 
other children had been, he might have taken 
up with Bess. But she seemed no nearer 
the graye than at the beginning of the winter ; 
her health, or rather her complaint, whatever 
it was, remained stationary. No; he must 
not sacrifice Victoria to Bess. 

Poor Bess! But as she was sitting alone 
in the gathering twilight, bewildered with her 
sorrow, she heard the door softly opened, and 
as softly closed again. It was Victoria who 
had come in, after crawling feebly down the 
long flights of stairs, which she had mounted 
four months ago, in the autumn, for the last 
time as she thought. She could not speak 
yet, and she sat down breathless and silent 
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beside the desolate girl. 
ful stillness as of death in the room, though 
all around were echoing the busy, jarring 
noises of common life. 

“T don’t know much,” said Victoria at last 
in her low weak voice, “but I’ve dreams 
sometimes, lyin’ up there alone all day, and 
I seem to see quite plain some place where 
the sun is always shinin’, and folks are happy, 
and there mother is! I saw it last night, be- 
twixt sleepin’ and wakin’, as plain as I see 
you ; and your mother was there, Bess ; and 
some one, I couldn’t see his face, was leadin’ 
her to where the sun was warm and bright, 
and choosin’ a good place for her to rest in ; 
and he looked as if he was watchin’ for any 
little bit o’ stone in the way for fear she’d 
hurt her feet, like we might do wi’ a little, 
little child, just learnin’ to go alone. And, 
oh! Bess, your mother turned so as I could 
see her face, and it was very pale, but very 
peaceful. There wasn’t any more pain in it.” 

“Ts it true?” sobbed Bess. 

“T don’t know much,” repeated Victoria ; 
“T never went to school, for father couldn’t 
pay for my schoolin’; and there wasn’t any 
law to make him. He'd have done it gladly, 
but water-creases isn’t much for a family to 
live on. But I think it must be true, or 
how could I see it? I told father what I’m 
tellin’ you; and I said to him, ‘ Father, it 
don’t matter very much about bein’ buried in 
our own coffins, if we get to a place like that 
after all.’” 

“* And what did he say ?” asked Bess. 

“ He made a noise like ‘ Umph!’ and went 
off,” answered Victoria. 

“If there was only somebody to tell us 
true!” sdbbed Bess again. 

“ Father won’t let the missioners come to 
see me,” went on Victoria; “he says they 
teaches cants to get coals, and he’d as soon 
get his coals from the parish. There was a 
| sister o’ mother’s as was converted, and they 
| put her into what they call a report, and 
| father was that ashamed! None on us had 
| ever been in such athing. We never had 
| nothing to do with her, so as I don’t know it 
| it’s true. Father says as he ‘likes to see 
| religion, and he don’t see nothink he could 
call religion in her, or in most folks as are 

converted and put in the report. I never 
knew rightly what converted means,” said 
Victoria, sighing sadly, and speaking in a low 
voice, as if to herself. 

But Bess was thinking no longer of Vic- 
| toria’s dreams. Her thoughts had gone in 
again, brooding over their own sorrows, and 
| she moaned with a deep and bitter moaning. 








| 
There was a mourn- 





“Oh! what shall I do?” she cried ; “ what 
shall I do?” 

“T came to fetch you up-stairs to live with 
us,” answered Victoria very softly ; “ father 
ill be glad enough when it’s done. You'd 
be as good as another daughter to father if I 
was gone ; and nobody knows how soon that 
may be. He’s a bit shy and queer just now, 
but that'll be gone when it’s all settled. You 
shall help me up-stairs again, Bess ; and when 
father comes he’ll get somebody to help him 
carry the bedstead up for you and me to 
sleep on. It’ill be better for me than sleepin’ 
on the floor, you know.” 

When Euclid reached home an hour Iater, 
he paused before going up-stairs, and knocked 
at the door of Mrs. Fell’s room; but there 
was no answer. 
was locked. Where could little Bess be? he 
asked himself in sudden terror. She must 
be come back from the funeral by this time. 





He tried to open it, but it | 


Was it possible that she had taken shelter | 


with Blackett? The old 
face tingled, and his frame shook as with 
ague, when the thought flashed across him. 
Whose fault would it be? It was he who 


man’s withered | 


had forsaken Bess in her misery; the father- | 


less, motherless, brotherless girl. He stood 
outside the closed and locked door, thinking 


of her light footstep and pretty face, tripping | 
along at his side every morning for the last | 


two months. He had not known how closely 


she had crept to his heart until now the || 
dread was beating against him that she was || 
The old man’s grey and | 


gone to Blackett! 


grim face grew greyerand grimmer. It would 


be a hard thing, no doubt, to follow Victoria | 
to the grave in a pauper’s coffin; but oh! it | 
would be even harder to see Bess flaunting 


about the streets, a lost and wretched creature. 
His conscience smote him sharply. 
now what must he do? 


And | 
What did he dare to | 


do? It would be like braving a lion in his | 


den to face Blackett at his own fireside. Yet 
probably Bess was there ! 
“God help this old tongue o’ mine!” said 


Euclid half-aloud, as, after some minutes of 


hesitation, he turned with desperate courage | 


to knock at Blackett’s door. 

“Come in!” shouted Blackett, with a 
surly snarl. 

Euclid opened the door and stood humbly 
on the threshold. It was a room less bare, 


but more squalid with dirt than any other in | 


the house. The woman. who had been the 
mother of Blackett’s three sons had long ago 
disappeared, and what little cleanliness and 


comfort had once been known there had | 


gone with her. 


The air was stifling with the | 
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fumes of tobacco and spirits, and Blackett 
was smoking over a fireplace choked up 
with ashes. Roger, who was bound hand 


fashioned type, who kept his money in hard 
cash, and in his own hands. Some of his 
neighbours said he carried untold wealth 


and foot with strong cords, had rolled him-| about with him in the old waistcoat which 


self out of reach of his father’s kicks, and 
was lying in a corner with an expression of 
terror and hatred on his face. But Bess was 
nowhere to be seen. 

“Come in and shut the door!” shouted 
Blackett. 


‘“‘Mr. Blackett,” said Euclid, shutting the | treasure unguarded. 
door behind him, with the long-sleeping | 


courage of manhood stirring in his old heart, 
“have you seen aught of Mrs. Fell’s little 
Bess?” 

“ Ay, have I!” growled Blackett with an 
oath. 


** Victoria’s been and fetched her up | 


to your rat-hole, and now I give you fair | 
warning, old fellow: if you go to harbour | 
| ping that had to be done, and the sick girl 


that girl, I’ll make this place too hot for you. 


I'll keep a eye on you going out and coming | 


in, and you'll repent it sore. 
like a shot, or I’ll begin on it at once.” 
But Euclid was off like a shot, before 


Get out o’ this | 


he always wore, summer and winter, under 
his linen blouse. Others guessed that every 
chink and crevice in the walls of his garret 
contained bank-notes and coins, and that 
Victoria’s constant ill-health was nothing but 
| a blind to account for her never leaving the 
Both Euclid and Vic- 
toria became the objects of unusual atten- 
tion, and Victoria, especially, was surprised 
and embarrassed by the friendly visits of her 
| neighbours during her father’s absence in the 
day-time, who came to offer her any assist- 
ance she needed. But Victoria was now 
quite independent. Bess made the bed and 
scrubbed the floor, and did the little shop- 





had never been so comfortable and cared for 
in her life. 

No doubt it was Bess herself who had 
innocently set these rumours afloat. No one 


Blackett had finished his threats, and was | can tell whether she had hinted at it in any 
| confidential talk with Roger, or whether 
dened heart. “Thank God! thank God!” | some prying neighbour, listening in the com- 
he repeated to himself, step after step up the | mon entrance, had overheard her telling her 


mounting to his garret with a suddenly glad- 


long staircase. 
Blackett’s menaces, though they lodged 
themselves unconsciously in his mind, and 
came back to his memory when his first 
gladness was over. Bess had fallen asleep 


He had hardly heeded | mother of the wonderful sight she had be- 


held through the chink in old Euclid’s door. 
| Bess was too busy to hear anything of these 
whispered reports, and they were not likely 


| to reach the ears of Euclid and Victoria. 


for sorrow on Victoria’s bed, and he stooped | Neither of these ever spoke of their treasure 


over her and laid his hard brown hand gently 
on her head, as if to welcome her to her new 
home. ‘“ God bless her!” he murmured. 


CHAPTER XI.—AN UNWILLING THIEF. 


BLAcKETT’s hatred and vengeance were no | 


mean forces which Euclid could afford to 
forget or disregard. His enemy had him at 
an advantage, inasmuch as he could neither 
go in nor out of the house without passing the 
door of his room, where he might be lurking 
in ambush against him. Euclid was a peace- 
able, inoffensive old man, who had kept 
himself aloof from his neighbours in dread of 
falling into disturbances. It worried him to 
feel that he had made such a man his enemy, 


| in the presence of Bess, and Victoria always 
| carefully removed it from under her pillow 
| before Bess made the bed. It had not 
| grown at all since Mrs. Fell’s funeral-day ; 
nay, once it had been broken into to pay the 
rent. Yet neither of them repented befriend- 
| ing Bess. 

One consequence of Bess living up in 
the garret was, that it became a not un- 
usual circumstance for Roger Blackett to 
mount up there, partly for her sake and 
partly to seek a refuge from his father’s 
cruel tyranny. Blackett knew it very well, 
| but, with a crafty foresight that this might be 
| useful some day, feigned an utter ignorance 
| of this new intercourse. Roger seldom 


and at times he reflected on the possibility of | showed his face when Euclid was at home; 
moving; but Victoria’s ill-health and weak-} but Victoria soon grew used to seeing him 


ness seemed to make that impossible, even 
if he could find an equally cheap attic in the 
neighbourhood. 


He did not know it, nor did Victoria, but | 


for some time past a rumour had pervaded 
the house that old Euclid,, the water-cress 
seller, was a miser, a miser also of the old- 


creep in timidly, with his terrified, downcast 
face, and crouch on the hearth before the 
| handful of fire, showing her the bruises on 
his arms and shoulders and back, where his 
| father had been flogging him. He was an 
idler, weaker boy than David Fell, with little 
| energy to swim against the tide of evil that 
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was ready to sweep him away in its current. passed it, they would have seen that he was 


But as yet he had never fallen into the hands | 


of the police, and now he promised Victoria, 
as he had been wont to promise Mrs. Fell, 


that he would always be a good boy, and | 
| Roger was being pushed on by his father, 


keep from being a thief. 


To Victoria it was pleasant to have this | 


up, and listening ; and that Roger was cower- 
ing behind him with a scared and haggard 
expression on his wretched face. In about 
a quarter of an hour after their departure 


with smothered threats and curses in his ears, 


fresh young life of Bess and Roger coming | up the dark staircases, and past the doors of 


about her, to divert the dreary solitude of 
her illness. She had had no companionship 
except that of an old man borne down by 
cares, and Euclid was amazed to find how 
cheerful she grew, and how much less the 
winter was trying her than he had feared. 
The change, though he did not grudge Bess 
her home, was not so welcome to him as to 
Victoria. The mere fact that he could never 
speak of his own aim in life before Bess, nor 
count over his hoard as he had been used 
to do, made him more anxious about it, and 
he could not get the thought of it out of his 
head while he was away all day, crying his 
cresses in the distant streets. 

‘Victoria, my dear,” he said one evening 
when he was home before Bess, and had 
treated himself to a hasty and furtive glance 
at his treasure, “I’m castin’ about in my 
mind if we couldn’t find a safer place for it, 
now we've so many strange folks about us. 
If I only knew somebody as ’ud take good 
care on it for us !” 

“It’s never from under my pillow, father,” 
answered Victoria with a smile ; “ it’s as safe 
as safe can be. Don’t you fidget, daddy.” 

“If I could only lock the door when we 
go out i’ th’ mornin’ !” sighed old Euclid. 

“ And leave me locked up all day!” said 
Victoria, laughing. 

“Bess has been with us four weeks,” he 
went on, “and we haven’t put a penny to it! 
And Blackett gives me a curse every time he 
catches sight on me!” 

“Father,” she said earnestly, “I’d ten 
times rather be buried in a parish coffin than 
turn Bess away into the streets.” 

“Ay, so would I for myself, lass,” he 
answered ; “ but it’ud be hard work to me to 
follow thee in a parish coffin ! ” 

It was still as dark as midnight at four 
o’clock the next morning when Euclid and 
Bess, after giving Victoria a cup of tea, left 
her to sleep away the remainder of the night 
| until daybreak. Her best and soundest sleep 
generally came to her after they were gone 
and she was alone in the quiet garret, past 
4 which no foot could tramp, and above which 
was the roof inhabited only by the sparrows. 

If Euclid and Bess could have looked 
through the panels of Blackett’s door as they 





the rooms, whose inmates would be all astir 
in another hour or less. Roger crept slowly 
and reluctantly up the last steep flight, and 
lingered a moment at Euclid’s door, while 
Blackett stood half-way below him, a black 
figure in the deep gloom, beckoning to him 
with a threatening gesture to go onwards. 

Roger pushed the latchless door gently, 
and found that it was not fastened within, 
but yielded at once to his touch. The small 
fire of coals and wood, lit by Bess, had 
smouldered down, and showed only a line 
of red between two lowest bars, yet the faint 
light it gave fell upon the pale face of 
Victoria already sleeping a quiet and restful 
slumber. He looked from that pale, sleeping 
face back to the tall black figure in the dark- 
ness, with its uplifted and clenched fist 
menacing him, and he trod noiselessly into 
the room. Still he paused for some minutes, 
dreading to go on, though not daring to go 
back. Victoria was kind and good to him ; 
but his father was threatening to kill him if 
he did not execute his commands. Why 
had he ever learned that old Euclid was a 
miser, and had heaps of money? and oh! 
how could it be that he had ever betrayed to 
his father the secret he had found out, that 
Victoria guarded some precious bundle under 
her pillow? If he must be a thief, he would 
a thousand times rather steal from any one 
than her. 

A very slight, but to Roger a very terrible, 
sound upon the staircase filled him with a 
sudden courage. He stretched himself on 
the floor, and crawled forward to Victoria’s 
side. Very warily and softly his fingers stole 
up, and under her pillow, where the precious 
bundle lay. He drew it so slowly and 
gently towards him that though Victoria 
moved a little restlessly, and put her hand 
up sleepily as if to guard it, she did not 
wake. In a few moments it lay in his grasp, 
and he was crawling back across the floor to 
the dark staircase. The door creaked a little 
on its rusty hinges as he closed it after him, 
and he heard Victoria’s voice calling out 
drowsily, “ Good-bye, father !” 

It was after mid-day before Victoria got 
up ; for she was neither so hungry nor so cold 
in bed, and it saved firing to lie still as long 
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as she could bear it. She had asked Roger 
the day before to come up for some pence to 
buy chips and coal, and he had promised 
readily to do it, but he did not come. She 
had just chips enough to kindle the fire, and 
sufficient coal to keep it alight till Bess or 
her father should come home. But she 
could not help wondering what cruelty of his 
father’s was keeping him away, as she watched 
the tiny tongues of flame, which had to be 
carefully cherished lest they should die out 
altogether before the coal was lit. She felt 
hopeful and happy. The late February days 
were con.z, and the sky was clearer ; the dense 
fogs were almost gone for another spell of 
brighter weather, and the clouds that still 
hung grey above the streets had gleams of 
blue breaking through them. The deepest 
misery of the year was over. The days were 
longer and would soon be warmer ; there was 
no dreary mid-winter to tide over. Victoria, 
watching her small fire, not quite kindled 
yet, sang feebly to herself in a piping, tremu- 
lous voice, and her wan face wore a brighter 
smile than it had done for months. 

“‘ Why, there’s father comin’ up the stairs,” 
she exclaimed; “ he’s more than an hour 
early !” 

It was Euclid who came in with an empty 
basket and a pleased face. He had had un- 
common good luck, he said, as he sat down 
before the fire, and stretched his wrinkled 
old hands over the flame and smoke. He 
had been reckoning up as he came along 
home, and he could spare seven-pence half- 
penny to add to the hoard, and so make it 
level money. Euclid was always uneasy in 
his mind when his deposit was not level 
money. Now Bess was away, and sure to 
be away for another hour or more, he could 
count the money over, and feast his eyes 
upon it: the only pleasure he had in the 
world. 

“It does my old heart good, Victoria, my 
dear,” he said, turning up the old sofa cover 
on end; “ it’s asif it made up for all the pipes 
I never smoke, and the victuals I never eat, 
and the sights as I never see. Make the 
door fast, my dear, and you and me’ll have 
a treat.” 

Victoria fastened the door with a forked 
stick, brought from the market, laughing a 
low, quiet laugh, in which Euclid joined 
hoarsely yet heartily. It was as great a treat 
to him to hear her laugh as to count up his 
money. 

“T’ve heerd a learned man, a great scholar 
he was,” said Euclid, “as had read a heap 


0’ books, talk o’ bein’ as rich as creases ; but | 
‘ 





whatever he could ha’ meant by it, I could 
never make out yet. I've puzzled over it 
many and many a hour. If he’d said as 
cold as creases, or yet as green as creases, I 
could ha’ understood. But as rich as creases, 
Victoria, my dear!” 

“Don’t ask me, father,” she answered; 
“I’m no scholar. We've lived on creases, 
but we’ve never got rich on ’em.” 

“ Ay, we’ve lived and died on’em,” said 
Euclid contemplatively. “If we could have 
all the money as ever we spent, all that’s 
gone in rent, and victuals, and clothin’ and 
ceterer, we might, maybe, ha’ grown rich by 
creases; but then where should we ha’ 
been?” 

Victoria had lifted up her pillow as he 
spoke, half to himself and half to her. She 
stood for an instant gazing down in bewilder- 
ment. The old cotton handkerchief, once 
white with a red border round it, but grown 
yellow and dingy with age, and with much 
knotting and unknotting ; the familiar little 
bundle that had been her father’s purse ever 
since she could remember, did not lie in its 
accustomed place. She pushed aside the 
parcel of rags which served Bess as a pillow, 
but it was not there. She shook the clothes 
with a trembling hand, and then sank down 
on the bedstead, sick and faint with alarm. 

“ Father,” she breathed in a low, gasping 
voice, “it’s gone!” 

For a moment old Euclid gazed at her in 
a dreamy, absent manner, muttering “As 
rich as creases!” as though he did not hear 
her speak. 

“Father,” she cried again, in a louder 
tone, “ our money’s gone !” 

“ Gone!” he repeated. 

“It’s not here !” she answered ; “ it’s been 
stolen, stolen! Iremembernow. There was 
a click of the door, after I’d fallen asleep, 
and I called out ‘Good-bye, father!’ and it 
was a thief! Oh, father, father! what shall 
we do?” 

Euclid had started to his feet and stood 
trembling and shivering with the shock of 
terror. Gone! Stolen! The little hoard 
of money he had scraped together, with so 
many hardships and cares, so much labour 
and self-denial! The money he might want 
before the bleak winds of March were gone, 
to bury his last child in her own coffin! 
Was it possible that God would allow a thief 
to steal in and rob him of such a sacred 
treasure? Euclid’s heart answered, Yes, it 
was possible, it had come to pass, this over- 
whelming disaster, and his very soul seemed 
to die within him. 
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He sat down again in his broken old 
chair, for he felt too feeble to hold himself 
up, and he hid his withered, ashy-pale face 
in his hands. All the misery, and privation, 
and pinching poverty of his sixty years of 
life seemed to rush back upon him and roll 
like a full tide over his crushed spirit. After 
all his toil and suffering he would be forced 
to go upon the parish, if not to-day or this 
week—well, in a few weeks, or in a few 
months at the farthest. He might as well 
give up at once, for he could never save so 
much money again. And Victoria! Now, 
if she should fall ill, even a little worse, she 
must be taken away from him, and go into 
the workhouse hospital, to die there among 
strange, bad women, uncared for, weeping her 
last bitter tears on a parish pillow! Whilst 
he, parted from her, was perhaps laying his 
old grey head on another parish pillow, and 
turning his face to the wall to hide his bitter 
tears. 

“TI must stir up,” he said at last, rising 
stiffly and slowly from his chair, as if he felt 
himself to be a very old, infirm man; “I 
must fetch the police, Victoria.” 

It was not long before a policeman mounted 
up to Euclid’s garret, and heard the whole 
story of the loss. Nor was it very long, 
after inquiring who visited them the oftenest, 
and after seeking a little information among 
the neighbours, who very eagerly supplied 
it, before he fixed upon Roger and his father, 
as bearing the worst character in the house. 
Before an hour had passed Roger was lodged 
in the nearest police station, and Blackett was 
being sought for in all his usual places of 
resort. 


CHAPTER XII.—VICTORIA’S COFFIN. 


But Blackett was nowhere to be found. 
He had taken his glazier’s tools, and a sheet 
or two of glass on his back, and gone away 
into the country to seek for stray jobs in the 
shape of broken panes. There was no trace 
of the lost money in his room ; and though 
Roger, in his fright, had owned to having 
stolen it, and added that he had given the 
whole of it to his father, there was no evidence 
to prove the truth of his assertion. Roger's 
terrified statements were full of contradictions 
and falsehoods. He was ready to assert or 
deny anything, and he was remanded until 
his father could be found and summoned ; 
whilst Euclid and Victoria were bidden to 
hold themselves in readiness to appear when- 
ever their evidence should be wanted. 

For the next few days Euclid, a broken- 
spirited, hopeless old man, dragged his heavy 





feet over his old rounds, crying “ Cre-she! 
cre-she!” mournfully, as if by some cruel magic 
a spell had been cast over him, and he was 
doomed to tread the dreary streets, with 
bowed down head and dragging limbs, utter- 
ing no other word but “ Cre-she!” His eyes 
discerned nothing save Victoria being carried 
before him in a parish coffin. He did not 
even see Blackett, on the evening of his re- 
turn from his expedition after work, after a 
week’s absence, lying in wait to watch him 


shambled along the passage and up the 
stairs. 

It had been a hard day’s work for Euclid, 
and he was long behind his time. Bess 


anxiously the last hour or more; and they 
made much of him, as if they could not do 
enough to comfort him. 
and downcast, and only shook his shaggy 
grey head despondently when Victoria gave 
him a cup of tea. 

“ Daddy,” she said, “ what's ailin’ you?” 

“You know, Victoria!” he answered sadly 
and reproachfully. ‘God hasn’t helped my 
poor old legs to keep you and me off the 
parish. Your poor mother when she lay 
a-dyin’, with you on her poor arm, she said 


and He hasn’t.” 
“Have you been to ask help of the parish?” 


and alarm. 
“No, no, child, not yet!” he replied, a 
| tinge of brownish red creeping over his grim 








come home, and jeering after him as he | 


and Victoria had been looking out for him | 


But he sat silent | 


as she were sure He’d do as much as that; 


inquired Bess, with eyes round with wonder | 


| yet pale face; “it’s not come to that as yet. | 
But as I come down the street here in the | 


| dusk, there walked alongside of me a parish 


funeral ; not a real funeral, only the shadow | 


peated, his voice breaking down into a sob. 


do you know as I shall want a funeral ora 
coffin ?” 
Euclid lifted up his head, and checked his 


his dim old eyes half blinded with tears. 

“T’ve been thinking,” 
we’ve been almost making believe as if I 
must want a coffin o’ my own very soon. 
May be God hasn’t let us keep that money, 
because He doesn’t mean me to die just yet. 
I’ve been thinkin’ hard ever since it was 
stole, and that’s what’s come into my head, 
father. Perhaps God knows I shan’t want a 
coffin o’ my own yet; and there was some 
harm, maybe, in our settin’ our minds on it.” 





“Father!” cried Victoria, “ daddy! how | 


of one, as you may say; and I knowed it | 
were Victoria’s—it were Victoria’s,” he re- 


| 
| 


sobs, gazing at the only child left to him with | 


she went on, “as | 
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| and stirred up like. 
| since the money’s been gone away from 
| under my head. 


| I’m a-goin’ to buy a coffin for you !’ 

then I'd-dream of my funeral, and you being | 
No, God doesn’t mean | 
| me to want a cofiin yet, I think.” 


stand his difficulties and toil. 
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“ Not want a coffin!” repeated Euclid in- 


| credulously. 


“No,” she said with a faint smile. “I 
think the thought of it has helped to make 
me ill. I could go to the court after the 


| money was stole, and I were none the worse 
| for it ; and the p’leece has been here to bid us 


go again to-morrow, and I feel quite sharp, 
And I’ve slept sounder 


It was always sayin’ quietly 
in my ear, ‘I’m goin’ to buy you a coffin! 
And 


left all alone, father. 


Old Euclid sat motionless and speechless, 


| his bowed head lifted up, and his hands 


firmly grasping his knees, as he gazed fixedly 
at his daughter. She was very pale, very 


| thin, a small, delicate, weakly creature, but 


her eyes were brighter, and her face happier 
than he had seen them since she was a little 
untroubled child, not old enough to under- 
The tears 
started to her eyes for a moment as she met 
his gaze, but she laughed and nodded to him 
as she wiped them away. If God meant to 
leave him Victoria he would not fret about 
her coffin. 

His sleep was disturbed that night, but the 
waking thoughts that drove it away were 
happy ones. Had he thought himself an 
old worn-out man a few hours before? Why, 
there were years of work in him yet, and he 
would start afresh after to-morrow. If he 


| could only lay by two-pence a day —one 
| shilling a week—for the next two years, that | 


would more than return his lost treasure. 
But it should never lie under Victoria’s pillow 
again to sing that dismal song into her ear. 


| He must find a banker for it ; and it should 


grow without her knowledge. Then his 


| heart softened towards Roger, poor lad! 


What could he do with such a father? One 


| of his own boys had died about his age; and 


he thought with peaceful regret of him, blend- 
ing the two lads together in his half-waking, 
half-dreamy thoughts. 

Bess had to start off for the market alone 


| the next morning, leaving Euclid to go to 


| the police-court to appear against Roger. 





He and Victoria set out in good time, and 


| had to wait a long while in the large entrance- 
' court of it, whilst a squalid and rough crowd 
| of men, women, and children gathered to- 


gether. Victoria, in her long seclusion in 


| her garret, had been kept very much apart 


from her neighbours, and the brutal faces 








and rough, coarse manners of this crowd 
frightened her. She was glad when an officer 
summoned her and her father into the court, 

They had been there before, yet still the 
place looked vast and imposing to them, 
though it was but a small and dimly lighted 
hall. There were about fifty spectators in it, 
standing in a small space at the back, look- 
ing on and listening in almost unbroken 
silence. Roger stood at the bar, opposite the 
magistrate, looking miserable and bewildered. 
Blackett, dressed decently like a thoroughly 
respectable workman, glanced towards him 
from time to time with a glance that made 
him shiver. Euclid and Victoria gave their 
evidence again; and the policemah who 
had arrested Roger told what he had said 
in admission of the theft. There was no 
doubt of his guilt, but was his father an 
accomplice ? 

There might be a strong suspicion of. it in 
every mind, but there was no proof. Blackett 
told the magistrate that Roger was a con- 
firmed liar, as well as a confirmed thief. He 
had often beaten him for his bad conduct, 
and done his utmost to correct him. He 
himself had been so hard up for money on 
the day of the robbery that he had been 
compelled to go out and seek work through 
the country. Not a shilling or a penny 
could be traced to him; and if the lad swore 
he had given it all to him it was only one 
out of a thousand lies. He would be glad to 
have him sent to prison, where he would be 
taken care of and taught a trade. 

“T’ve got somethin’ more to say,” exclaimed 
Euclid, stepping briskly into the witness 
box as soon as Blackett quitted it. 

He stood in it as if it had been a kind of 
pulpit, and he a rugged, unkempt, grim old 
preacher. His ragged gray hair fell over his 
wrinkled forehead almost to the shaggy eye- 
brows, under which his dim and faded eyes 
gleamed again, for a few minutes, with his 
earnestness and resolution. He grasped the 
woodwork before him with both his hands, 
and turned his gaze alternately from the 
magistrate to Roger. 

“Don’t you send him to gaol, my worship,” 
he exclaimed in a tone of fervent entreaty. 
“T forgive him free, and Victoria forgives 
him. It were the money for her coffin he 
stole; and it’s come to her mind as God 
doesn’t mean to let her die yet. I was 
afear’'d the parish ’ud have to bury her. 
The parish!” he cried in a shriller voice, 
which rang through the vcourt. “I was 
afear’d of that, or I’d never ha’ gone for the 
police, never! He’s only a young, little lad, 
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my worship ; and if you send him to gaol 
he'll grow up a thief. His two brothers has 
been in gaol, and they’re both thieves for 
good now. I can’t call’em gaol-birds, they’re 
gaol-chickens, my worship. Oh, my worship ! 
try summat else with Roger. Try what 
keepin’ him out o’ gaol ’ill do, for it’s done 
no good to his brothers. It makes my heart 
sore to think as Victoria and me should ha’ 
helped at makin’ him a thief. Gaol’s no good 
for young lads—no good at all. I’ma old 
man, and I’ve seen enough of it. If you'll 
only let him go free, my good worship, I'll 
forgive him, and Victoria forgives him. Only 
let us never sit at home o’ nights, and think 
as he’s been sent to gaol and made a thief 
of by her and me.” 

Euclid had spoken rapidly and eagerly, 
utterly disregarding the somewhat feeble 
efforts of the nearest policeman to silence 
him, All who were in the court listened, as 
men always listen to urgent, warm-hearted 
pleading. Victoria’s sad and wan little face, 


, turned towards Roger, pleaded for him 


eloquently, and the boy, dropping his face 
into his. hands, broke out into a loud cry 
as Euclid finished speaking. A gentleman 
who was sitting on a seat behind the officials 
of the court wrote a few words hurriedly on 
a slip of paper, and had it passed to the 
magistrate, who glanced at it and then 
turned to Euclid. 

“* At your request,” he said, “I shall not 
pass sentence on this lad to-day, but remand 
him for another week. Some inquiries shall 
be made into Blackett’s circumstances and 
means of helping to pay for the maintenance 
of his son, and also if any industrial school 
is open to take him. Blackett, if your two 
older sons are thieves, it speaks very badly 
for you, and I shall direct the pdlice to keep 
an eye upon you and your movements. You 
may go now.” 

There was an ominous scowl of hatred on 
Blackett’s face as he crushed past Euclid 
and Victoria on their way out. Euclid 
caught sight of it, but he did not speak of it 
to Victoria, who was overjoyed to think of 
Roger escaping the doom that had threatened 
him, and very proud to think that her father 
had spoken up so well before the justice. It 
would be something to remember and talk 
of for many a long day. 

But when Bess, coming home in the even- 
ing, heard the good news about Roger, she 
burst out into a passion of sobs and tears. It 
was not that Roger was saved, but that David 
was lost. “Oh, mother, mother!” she 
cried again and again, “if they’d only done 





the same byour Davy! And mother always 
said he’d ha’ made a good man, like father !” 


CHAPTER XIIL—-GLAD TIDINGS. 


IT was two or three days after this, when 
Euclid and Bess had come in from their 
cress-selling in the evening, that a loud, 
strange knock at the door of their garret 
struck alarm into the hearts of all the three. 
Blackett had not hitherto molested any of 
them, but they lived in daily terror of him, 
and some of their neighbours had warned 
them to look out for danger. Victoria and 
Bess uttered a low scream, and Euclid shuffled 
across the floor to fasten the staple; but 
already a hand had pushed it a little wider 
open from the outside, and he could see in 
the dim light that it was a stranger who was 
standing there, and a stranger not in the dress 
of a policeman. 

“* May I come in ?” asked a pleasant voice. 

“ Air you a friend, or air you a enemy?” 
inquired Euclid. 

“ A friend surely,” answered the stranger. 
“My name is Dudley, John Dudley, and I 
bring you news of Roger Blackett. I saw 
you and Victoria in the court the other day.” 

“Come in, come in,” exclaimed Euclid, 
throwing the door wide open; “you’re kindly 
welcome.” 

The daylight still lingered in the garret, 
and they could see plainly the pleasant yet 
grave face of the gentleman who entered, and 
whose simple and easy manner made them 
feel confidence in him at once. Victoria 
set the only chair there was for him, and he 
took it as if he had been a familiar guest, 
whilst Euclid seated himself on the soap-box 
and the two girls on the side of the bed. 
Mr. Dudley looked at them both inquiringly. 

** You were frightened when I knocked at 
the door?” he said. 

“ Ay, ay,” answered Euclid. “ We're alk 
scared a’most to death at Blackett. He’s 
like a ragin’ lion, and we canna go in nor out 
without passin’ by his door, sir.” 

“Ym afraid he’ll be worse,” said Mr. 
Dudley, “for he is to pay half-a-crown a week 
for the keep of his son Roger.” 

“Then we shall ha’ to flit somewheres,” 
said Euclid mournfully, “and we've lived here 
nigh upon ten years, me and Victoria. It’s 
hard upon peaceful folks like us, and Victoria 
can’t take away her pretty picters. Look 
here, sir, we’ve been ten’ years a-gettin’ ’em 
together, and if we are forced to flit, we must 
leave ’em all behind us.” 

Above the fireplace, against the wall of 
the projecting chimney, there was a collec- 
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wep 2? 


OR 


“ Glad tidings.” 


tion of poor, coarse woodcuts out of cheap 
illustrated papers, pasted upon the white- 
washed plaster close against one another, 
as they had come into Victoria’s possession. 
Euclid pointed them out with pride mingled 
with sorrow as he thought of how these 
treasures must be left behind, if they were 
compelled to quit the garret for other lodg- 
ings. 
calling Mr. Dudley’s attention to Victoria’s 
favourite pictures. 


“ Are you fond of reading as well as of 


pictures ?” asked Mr. Dudley. 
“ None on us can read,” answered Euclid. 
“ Victoria was always too weakly to go to 


” 





He sat down with a heavy sigh after | 


| school wi’ a lot o’ rough lads and lasses ; 
|she’s so nesh and simple. And little Bess | 
there is no scholar; she gets her livin’ like 
|me, sellin’ creases. Bess is a old neigh- 
bour’s child, sir, not mine, and Blackett’s 
hated me ever since I took her to live with 
|me and Victoria. He said he’d make the 
place too hot for me then; but now ‘ 
He shook his grey head dejectedly and 
| glanced up at his collection of pictures with 
| a fond and regretful gaze. 
| “I thought the other day in the court, 
when you pleaded for poor Roger, that you 
must be a religious man,” said Mr. Dudley. 
“Oh dear, no!” answered Euclid in a 
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| about Him, I dare say. 


| lously, as she leaned forward, with her pale, 
| eager face gazing at the stranger, who was 
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surprised tone. “I don’t rightly know 
religion; it’s above me, for I’m no scholar. 
I should like it, maybe, if I knew it; and 
my wife, she was a good woman, she was.’ 

“ Do you know nothing of our Lord Jesus 
Christ ?” asked Mr. Dudley. 

“ T’ve heard the name,” he said reflectively. | 

h yes! of course, I’ve heard the name; : 

“*. I've had no time to inquire into such | 
things, and they puzzle my head, when I | 
hear talk of them. Jesus Christ! Ay, I do 
know the name well, sir. My wife knew all 
She died when 
Victoria were born—poor dear! She could 
say texts and hymns—lots as I forgot; but 
some op ’em I remembered long enough to 
teach ’em to Victoria. Victoria, my dear, do 
you know anythink o’ Lord Jesus Christ ?” 

** Not much, father,” she answered tremu- 


beginning to talk about what she had often 
longed to hear. 

“You've heard of Queen Victoria?” said 
Mr. Dudley. 

“ Ay? answered, Euiehd ; “theréls a many 
streets and taverns called after her.” 

“ Tf you heard,” eentinued the stranger in 
a very quiet yet clear, impressive voige, “ that 
Queen ,Victoria was so filled with) trouble 
and sorrowsefor folks like you, that she had 
sent her own son, andigthat he had quite 
willingly left the splendid and beautiful palace 
where they,live to come and live in this 
street here among you, and worked for his 
own bread like all of you are doing, spending 
all his spare time in teaching the children, 
and nursing the sick peeple, and helping the 
neighbours in every way he could, never 
growing tired of them, but trying to make 
them as good as himself—what would you 
think of him?” 

“I'd lay my hands under his feet!” cried 
Bess in an eager tone. 

“ There’d be no goodness like that in this 
world !” said Euclid. 

“And if he went on,” continued Mr. | 
Dudley, “week after .week, month after | 
month, and year after year, never going 
home to his mother’s palace, only sending 
messages to her from time to time—because 
he was bent upon making you all as good 
and as happy as himself, and fitting you to 
go and live with him as his friends in his own 
palace—and if some of you loved him, ‘but 
most of you hated him, and those who hated 
him raised a mob against him, and killed 
him, and he had only time to send a last 
message to Queen Victoria, and the message 





| 
| was, 


‘Mother, forgive them ; 
know what they are doing.’ 
you say to that?” 

“There never’ was such goodness!” ex- 
claimed Euclid, whilst Victoria’s dark eyes 
were fastened on the stranger. 

‘Suppose he was even now in the street, 
and you heard his voice calling, ‘Come to 
me, all you that labour and are heavy laden, 
and I will give you rest,’ would you go to 
him?” asked Mr. Dudley. 

“T’d follow him to the end of the world!” 
answered old Euclid, striking his hands 
together and half rising from his seat, as if 
to start instantly on his pilgrimage. 

“That’s one o’ mother’s texts,” said Vic- 
toria in.a timid voice; 

“ Yes,” continued Mr. Dudley, “they are 
the words of Jesug,Christ, the Son of God. 
Did you never hearfthis: ‘There is joy in 
the presence of the angels of God over one 
sinner that repents’ 2». Do yow think that is 
true?” 

“ Ay, it must be true,” answered Euclid ; 
“ for my wife’s gone to heaven, and she'll 
have joy, I know;over Roger, if he turns out 
good.” 

“‘ Those are the words of Jesus Christ, the 
Son of God,” said. Mr,Dudley. “And now, 
if you could look down inte the street and 
see such a man as we spoke of, the Queen’s 
son, looking round.-him*sorrowfully on the | 
drunken, men and .miserable women and | 
wretched ‘ehildrenshere, and you could hear | 
him say, ‘I am come to seek and to save 
those who are» lost,’ should you believe | 
him 2,” 

“T should | Ishould!” said Euclid, with | 
tears in his dim old eyes. | 

| 
| 
| 


they do not 
What should 


;» 











“Jesus Christ saidethat,” continued Mr. 
Dudley. ‘“ And.if you could hear Him say 
to you and Victoria and Bess, ‘ Let not your 
ye believe in God, be- 
In my Father’s house | 
I am going to pre- | 
And if I go, I will | 


hearts be troubled: 
lieve also in me. 
there is plenty of room ; 
pare a place for you all. 


come again, and take you there myself, that | 


where I am you may be also.’ Tell me, 
what would you say to that? what tent | 
you think of Him?” 
“God bless Him!” cried old Euclid, sob- | 
bing, whilst Victoria’s eyes shone with a | 
bright light, and Bess listened with parted 
lips. | 
“The very night before His enemies | 
killed Him Jesus Christ said that, and left it 
as a message to every one who should believe | 
in Him,” said Mr. Dudley. “What a pity 
you have not known Him all your lives! 
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‘God so loved the world that He gave His 
only begotten Son, that whosoever believeth 


ing life.’ If you could read, Euclid, there is 





| and did is as true for us now as it was then, 
| before His enemies rose against him and 
| crucified Him.” 

“T’m afeard I’m too old to learn now,” 
| said Euclid regretfully ; “ but Victoria there 


|| has plenty o’ time, if anybody ’ud teach her, 


| and if she’s not a-goin’ to die soon it ’ud be 
| company for her to have that little book. 
| And Bess must learn somehow. I never 
| knew as Jesus Christ said anythink like that, 
|¢Come to me, poor labourin’ folks, when 
| your load’s heavy, and I'll give you rest ;’ 
| and ‘There’s joy in heaven over sinners when 
| they repent ;’ and ‘I’m come to find and save 


tage folks!’ Ay, and all the other words 


in Him should not perish, but have everlast- | 


a small book which tells us all we know of | 
Jesus Christ, the Son of God; and all He said | 


you’ve told us. ‘They don’t know what 
they’re doin’.” Ah! that’s true. It’s true of 
me, and true o’ Blackett, and Roger, and 
No, no, we don’t know what 


; all on us! 
we're doin’.” 

“ T’ll find some one to teach Victoria and 
Bess,” said the stranger, “and Roger will 
be well taught. He is going down the river 
to the ship C/eopatra, where he will be trained 
for a seaman, and taught how to read and 
write. I thought you would be glad to know 
that.” 

“Oh, if Davy could only ha’ gone where 
Roger’s goin’!” said Bess sorrowfully. 

Mr. Dudley listened attentively to the 
story of David Fell’s crimes against his 
country and her laws, and the measure of 
stripes meted out for them ; and, learning the 
name of the gaol where he was now im- 
prisoned, he went away, promising to see 
them again soon. 





of man. 


I HAVE taken the wings of the morning, 

I have seen the ends of the earth, 

And have noted the words of the warning, 
Which creation heard at its birth. 


For the heavens still ever keep telling, 
And night is as vocal as day, 

And the restless seas, ebbing and flowing, 
Speak out in their tides and their spray. 


| 
| 
| 
The earth with its plains like the ocean, 

| —  seger fen 

With its mountains piercing the sky, 
With its millions of heralds in motion, 
| And its millions who stand and cry. 
Each and all have continued the story, 

pa y: 

Repeating it year after year, 
| None ever coming short of their glory, 
| Fulfilling their work in their sphere. 


THE TRAVELLER’S TALE. 


“Let us hear the conclusion of the whole matter: Fear God, and keep his commandments, for this is the whole duty 


Rk 


CCLES-. xii. 13. 


| And the women, the men, and the children, 
To the last babe of woman-born, 
By the same mighty hand have been holden, 
| To testify, even and morn. 


| 
| For the same word alike has been spoken, 
By the evil as well as the good, 
By the soul who its promise has broken, 
| By the soul who has firmly stood. 


| I have talked with the wandering wastrel, 
As he strayed to the far-off Jand ; 

| In its wilds, I have found the evangel 
With the emigrants’ lonely band. 


| From each and from all, from living and dead, 


| I have heard the words of the call : 
| «* Fear God, and keep His commandments,” they said, 
| ‘For this is the duty of all.”’ 

R. H. SMITH. 





By HENRY 


i. 1665, when Newton was twenty-two 
years old, the year of his degree, the 
visitation of the plague dispersed the mem- 
bers of the university. At that time he was 
concentrating his attention on the laws of 
accelerating movements, and on this subject 
he continued to work and meditate during his 
retirement. As he lay beneath a spreading 
apple-tree, an over-ripe apple parted from 
its stalk, and fell with a thud on the sod 
beside him. The course of thought started 
by this commonplace incident ended in the 
widest and grandest generalization that the 
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human intellect has ever achieved. But let 
us not exaggerate the part of the falling 
apple. The incident itself is tolerably well 
established ; but its place in Newton’s dis- 
covery has been much misunderstood. Some 
people talk as though the notion of an at- 
traction between solid bodies had then first 
been suggested ; and others would like to 
treat the incident as mythical, because it is 
absurd to suppose that so magnificent a 
reasoned conclusion should have been de- 
pendent on so insignificant and ordinary an 
occurrence. But there is misunderstanding 
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here on both sides. The idea of an attrac- 
tion between the various orbs of the universe 


was by no means new. Both Copernicus and | 


Kepler had speculated upon it, but all this 
had only been vague surmise. What Newton 
did was to define precisely the manner in 
which this attraction acted, and to show 
that all the movements and even the appa- 
rent aberrations of the heavenly bodies were 
in accordance with calculations based on the 
law he enunciated. Of course the pheno- 
mena of weight were familiar to every one, 
and no one had ever doubted that the 
planets must have a considerable weight ; 
nay, it had been conjectured that the moon 
was only kept from falling into the earth by 
the centrifugal force of her motion in her 
orbit. But Newton announced, in clear and 
definite terms, ‘hat each portion of matter 
attracts every other with a force that is 
directly as the mass and inversely as the 
square of the distance, This is a law so 
comprehensive that absolutely no exceptions 
to it have ever been observed, and the pre- 
sumption rapidly increases that no such 
exceptions exist. It is so definite and exact 
in its terms, that no difficulty is found in ap- 
plying it to any relations of heavenly bodies 
at all calculable ; and it is thus a key to all 
the massive movements of the universe. 
Nothing illustrates Newton’s self-control 
in speculation, and his great-souled patience 
in the pursuit of truth, more str kingly than 
the story of the dawn of this discovery upon 
his own mind. When the apple struck the 
ground, he began to ask what could be the 
nature of this force, by which all things were 
drawn with rapidly quickening speed to the 
bosom of the earth. How far off did it 
operate? The fact that it was an accelerating 
force suggested that it must diminish in some 
ratio to the distance at which it acted; but 
at the top of the highest mountain there was 
no sensible difference in its power. Did it 
reach to the orbit of the moon? Surely it 
must; for what else could counteract the 
centrifugal force by which the moon, in her 
revolutions round the earth, must always be 
tending to fly off? And here a glimpse was 
opened of a new vista of inquiry. The true 
law of this force of weight must be such 
that, at the distance of the moon, it exactly 
counterbalances the centrifugal force. Now, 
if he could find what ratio of diminution 
would satisfy this condition, he would have 
a complete statement of the law of gravita- 
tion. Obviously there must be some con- 








them to the ruling orb. But Kepler had 
shown that the squares of the times of dif- 
ferent planets were as the cubes of their 
distances; and this suggested to Newton 
that the force of gravitation must diminish 
just in proportion as the squares of the dis- 
tances increase. 

When once this stage had been reached, 
many a neophyte in discovery would have 
felt like a child whose new penny burns a 
hole in his pocket. If he dared not publish 
it to the world, at least he could not keep it 
from sympathetic and admiring friends. Yet 
if Newton had gone no farther than this, he 
would have added nothing whatever to human 
knowledge of the subject. He would have 
added another to the numerous guesses on 
the question—that would have been all. But 
to Newton, even more than to Bacon, we owe 
the great principle that without verification 
there is no truth for man. What he had to 
do, then, was to calculate what the weight of 
the moon would be at the distance of her 
orbit, on the supposition that the weight of 
the same mass decreases as fast as the square 
of its distance from the earth increases. He 
must then ascertain the centrifugal force that 
is always tending to draw the moon’s path 
out into a straight line. Then, if it should 
turn out that the diminished weight exactly 
balanced the centrifugal force, the proposed 
law of gravitation would be proved—at least 
in the case of the moon; and the conditions 
of mechanical relation being manifestly the 
same between the sun and the planets as 
between the earth and the moon, a presump- 
tion of overwhelming strength would be raised 
that the law would stand good in their case 
also. All the calculations necessary were 
simple enough to a mathematician such as 
Newton. We can imagine his anxiety as he 
approached the last step, and cast the balance 
of the opposing forces; and we can sym- 
pathize with his disappointment when he 
found that they would not balance at all! 
The force of gravitation, according to his 
new law, would be apparently one-sixth too 
great, and would of course have pulled the 
moon into the earth. With a courage worthy 
of his intellect, he at once surrendered the 
theory that had delighted him, or at least 
concluded that some unknown circumstance 
must interfere with its working. He was not 
the man to boast a theory he could not 
prove ; and therefore for years it was buried 
in the loneliness of his own thoughts. The 
fact was that the real distance of the moon 


nection between the speed with which the | had never yet been accurately ascertained, 
planets travelled and the force that held | and all his calculations were Gisturbed by 
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his unavoidable acceptance of the common 
statement. 

We have treated Newton’s surrender of 
his theory as an act of courage. A French 
writer takes a very different view. ‘“‘ This 
weakness of a great genius,” he says, “has 
not been sufficiently noticed. It cannot be 


denied that Newton was wanting in the sturdy | 


faith, the unconquerable conviction, which 
inspire and sustain discoverers. This prin- 
ciple of attraction, so well calculated to take 
strong possession of a great mind, even re- 
gardless of all mathematical considerations, 
was rejected by him the moment he saw it 
to be inconsistent with his reckoning. ... . 
How we should have liked Newton to cry 
out at the end of his calculations, ‘Still for 
all that, the earth does attract the moon in 
the inverse ratio of the square of the dis- 
tance!’”’* Such a sentiment is surely very 
French. It amounts to much the same thing 
as “so much the worse for the facts!” Theres 
seems to be some confusion here between 
the inspiration of a moral purpose and pre- 
conceived opinion as to the physical order of 
the world. The former makes a prophet, tne 
latter a mere visionary. And the difference 
between the two does not arise from any dis- 
tinction between faith and science in regard to 
ultimate dependence on facts. But the facts 
of the one are determined by “ the evidence 
of things not seen,” and the facts of the other 
by the direct observation of the senses. Both 
alike are the outcome of experience, but ex- 
perience of a very different range. The ex- 
perience in whici faith rests includes the 
whole history of the moral consciousness of 
mankind, in sin and suffering, in repentance, 
aspiration, and triumph. ‘The range is so 
vast that particulars are forgotten and induc- 
tion is unconscious rather than conscious. 
Faith is obedience to the noblest instincts ot 
a hundred past generations, passing over into 
a present impulse of the soul to choose the 
better part. Such is the faith which is sturdy 
in strife and unconquerable in conviction, 
even when gainsaid by plausible appearances. 
But then it has to do with things moral and 
spiritual, not physical. On the other hand 
opinion about the physical order of the world 
is dependent on a very different and a much 
narrower range oi experience. It does not 
appeal to the slow growth of millenniums, 
but to the observations of the last two or 
three hundred years ; and it deals with what 
can actually or conceivably be made evident 
to the senses. Its subject is palpable fact, 
and if palpable tact contradicts it, it is gone, 

* “Savants du Dix-huitiéme Siécle,” par L. Figuier} p. 23. 








like a bubble at the touch of a rock. A ser- 
vant of God may hold undauntedly that 
God’s service is the only way of blessedness, 
though every feature in his outward circum- 
stances may seem to contradict him. But 
then he is speaking of things inward, which 
eye hath not seen nor ear heard. On the 
other hand for Newton to hold to his theory 
of gravitation, when, so far as he could see, 
facts contradicted it, would have been to grasp 
in his right hand a lie. And it was not want 
of faith, it was a noble moral courage which 
surrendered the pride of discovery until the 
facts were understood. 

For this Newton had to wait a long time. 
His theory was conceived, as we have seen, 
and his first ineffectual effort at verification 
was made, in 1665, before he was twenty- 
three years old. But it was not until seven- 
teen years afterwards, in 1682, that the secret 
of his failure was revealed to him. In the 
meantime he turned his attention to other 
subjects, and within about a year solved the 
mystery of the prismatic colours, by showing 
the complex nature of light. On that dis- 
covery, however, we cannot dwell. It fell 
in the later year above mentioned, that New- 
ton was in the ante-room of the Royal Society, 
iistening to the scientific gossip of the day. 
And amongst other news, his friends were 
talking of certain new measurements of a 
meridian line made by M. Picard in France. 
One result that followed was an important 
correction in the estimated length of the 
earth’s diameter. And as the distance of the 
moon had been reckoned at so many dia- 
meters of the earth, it followed that in his 
former calculations seventeen years before, 
Newton had been dealing with false data. 
It was then still possible that his theory of 
gravitation might be correct. Nay, it seemed 
probable; for the result he had formerly 
reached was that the force of gravitation 
would be one-sixth too great according to his 
theory. But if the moon was so much farther 
off than he had supposed, his results as to the 
force of gravitation should have been propor- 
tionately less. 

All this passed through his mind in the 
few moments that he stood abstracted amidst 
the hum of conversation. It is not probable 
that he took any part in the philosophical 
proceedings that evening. Making a note 
of M. Picard’s new results, he hastened to 
his lodging, and instantly began fresh calcu- 
lations. It became more and more evident, 
as he proceeded, that the conclusion could 
not be far from his anticipations. But the 
vastness and comprehensiveness of the gene- 
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ralisation dependent upon his figures agitated 
his mind beyond even his power of self-con- 
trol. Habitually calm and unimpassioned 
as he was, he was stirred to his inmost soul 
by the thought that his hand was on the cur- 
tain which veiled the secret spring of infinite 
and everlasting movement. Such was his 
agitation that he felt he could not trust his 
own figures, or rather, perhaps, the greatness 
of his emotion made the detailed processes of 
calculation impossible. He therefore obtained 
the aid of a friend. The work was thus 
finished. The fact stood revealed. With the 
corrected statement of the moon’s distance 
Newton’s suggested law gave to our satellite 
precisely the weight necessary to balance the 
calculated centrifugal force; and the inter- 
action of the two clearly accounted for the 
moon’s continuance in her orbit. But this 
was comparatively little. For it was impos- 
sible to suppose that this law applied only to 
the relations of the moon and the earth. 
The conditions being obviously the same, 
the law would also explain the relations of 
other planets to their satellites, and also of 
the sun to the planets. Nor did the range of 
the discovery stop here. There was no 
moving body in space which did not possess 
mass, and if mass, then proportionate weight, 
or power of attraction over other masses. 
But wherever this power existed, the newly 
discovered law would be applicable. Thus a 
few feeble words of a mortal man unveiled 
the mechanical system of the whole universe. 

It is not within the scope of the present 
article to attempt a biography of Newton. It 
may suffice, therefore, to refer to the chief 
features of his life which illustrate or obscure 
his character. For twenty-six years, from 


| 1669 to 1695—that is, from the age of twenty- 


six to fifty-two—he was professor of mathe- 
matics and optics at Cambridge. During the 
whole of that time he was in constant resi- 
dence, except during a part of the long 
vacation and the intervals occupied by occa- 
sional visits to London. His remuneration 
was small, but his duties were comparatively 
light, being limited to one lecture and four 
hours of classes during the week. He thus 
had ample leisure for meditation, study, and 
experiment, a privilege which, to a man of 
his nature, was of inestimable worth. In 
1671 Dr. Seth Ward, Bishop of Salisbury, who 
had probably heard from Dr. Barrow some- 
thing of Newton’s method of fluxions, pro- 
posed him as a member of the Royal Society. 
He was elected in the following January, and 
on that occasion communicated a description 
of a reflecting telescope, and also a model 








of his own construction. ‘There has been 
almost as much dispute about his claim to 
be the inventor of this instrument as about 
Galileo’s right to the credit of the ordinary 
telescope. In both cases probably the truth 
is that the invention was ‘in the air,” and 
that while it occurred to contemporaries, the 


originality of genius was necessary to discern 

In a second communication | 
of the same year, Newton described his dis- | 
covery of the complex character of light, and | 


its real value. 


his letter acknowledging the thanks of the 
Society for this paper is exceedingly charac- 
teristic. He had hitherto published nothing 
whatever; but he allowed this discovery to 


appear in the Transactions of the Society. | 


“‘ Believe me,” he wrote to the secretary, “I 
not only regard it as a duty to join with the 
other members in the advancement of scien- 
tific knowledge, but I consider it also a great 
privilege, that instead of exposing discoveries 
of this nature to the irreflexion of a preju- 
diced and curious mob, by whom so many 
new truths have been vulgarized and de- 
stroyed, I can address myself to a society as 
impartial as it is enlightened.” Yet, much as 
he valued such a connection, the necessary 
payments, though they could not have been 
large, were a serious burden on his small 
resources, Whatever could be spared from 
the necessities of life he needed for books and 
apparatus. He therefore sent in his resigna- 
tion. But the real cause could not be con- 
cealed, and he was persuaded to continue his 
membership, with the understanding that no 
subscription should be expected other than 
scientific communications. And from such a 
man these were worth more than all the 
funds of the society. 

In those unreformed days holy orders were 


an essential condition, if not-for entering | 


upon, at least for retaining, all academic 
dignities. But, as we have seen, Newton 


had an unconquerable repugnance to ordina- | 
tion, and Charles II., who viewed such | 
matters with easy indifference, or perhaps 


regarded Anglican orders altogether as an 


imposture, interposed his royal authority to | 
dispense with this necessity in the case of so | 
But royal | 


promising a young professor. 
favours did not make a courtier of him. For 
in the next reign Newton took a prominent 
part in the resistance of the university to 
James’s attempt to secure a somewhat simi- 
lar, or at any rate analogous, dispensation for 
a Benedictine monk. The King insisted that 
this monk should be admitted Master of Arts 


without taking the oath of supremacy, which | 


was contrary to his conscience. But people 
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are seldom or never logical in their advocacy 
of liberal principles. And Newton, who had 
been quite ready to accept a dispensation for 
| himself, resolutely-opposed the exercise of a 
similar power in this case. No doubt it may 
be said in his defence that in the latter in- 
stance the attempted exercise of the royal 
| prerogative was only part of a scheme for 
revolutionizing both Church and State. How- 
ever, his conduct in this affair gained him 
the confidence of the whole university, and 


in 1688 he was sent up to Westminster as | ledge. 


| 
| 


sation ever made in physical science, never, 
so far as we know, affected any contempt for | 
money or what money will bring. Undoubt- 
edly his first love was knowledge; nor is 
there any reason to suppose that he ever 
deserted this. But at fifty-two years of age | 
the virgin freshness of youthful impulse was | 
becoming a distant memory. To whatever 


covery: for him was past. It remained only | 
to mature his additions to human know- | 
But his income was very small—not 


one of its representatives in Parliament. | as much as many an elementary schoolmaster 
Throughout the eventful crisis of that year | receives in these times—and he must have | 
‘and the following, and down to 1695, he | been much hampered in his researches by | 


retained his seat. But it is stated that during 
the whole of that period he never opened 
his lips in the House but once, and then it 
was to ask that a window might be closed, 
because of an unpleasant draught. We 
wonder what honourable members thought 
of their silent colleague. His fame was too 


widely diffused by that time to allow them to | 


regard him as an ordinary dummy. And if the 
proverb about cutting blocks with a razor 
occurred to them, they would scarcely con- 
sider it respectful to themselves. Yet it 
_ would have been quite apposite. 
| ping of fire-wood is at least as essential to 
the activities of civilisation as is the logic- 
| chopping of Parliament. But for all that we 
| should regard razors as thrown away on such 
|a work, After 1689, we are told, he was 
oftener absent than present. 


| fessorship at Cambridge for a permanent 
| place of profit in the gift of the Government. 
This is the one part of Newton’s career 


| In 1695, however, he exchanged his pro- | 


} 
} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
' 
| 
| 


| which at first sight appears scarcely worthy | 


of the high position he held in the intel- | 
But posthumous and con- | 


lectual world. 
temporary judgment occupy very different 
points of view, and on matters like these 
the latter is often misled for want of a 
true feeling of the situation. Shakspeare 
_was still young when, on the strength of his 
| London gains, he settled down in compara- 
tive idleness at Stratford, and smoked his 
pipe comfortably at the public-house like a 
successful pork-butcher who had earned a 
rest.. Do we on that account detract any- 
| thing irom his transcendent genius? No; 
| we say he had so much human nature in him 


| 
| 
} 
| 
} 
| 
| 
| 


| 


| 


| 


| 





| fifty or sixty have been made a bishop. 
The chop- | 


| 
| 
cause we may trace the fact, the age of dis- | 
| 
| 
| 
} 


this cause. At this juncture the post of | 
Warden of the Mint was offered to him, and | 
accepted. <A few years afterwards he was | 
promoted to the place of Master, with a | 
salary of £1,500 a year. If there were any 
reason to suppose that the astronomer had 
sacrificed any higher ends to the comfort of 
his declining days, we might regret it, even 
if we did not blame him. But there is no 
evidence of the kind. Had he consented to 
ordination in his younger days, he would at 
As 
he had not done so he was made Master of 
the Mint instead ; and we do not know that 
astronomy has more to complain of in the 
actual case than it would have had in the 
hypothetical. In this honourable retirement | 


| he lived till March 20, 1727, when he died 


at the age of eighty-five years. 

Sir Isaac Newton’s chief discoveries and 
ideas are embodied in his great work com- 
monly known by an abreviated title as the | 
“ Principia.” It is mainly an exposition of 
the mathematical principles governing the 
mechanism of the universe. The work con- 
sists of three parts. It first deals with the 
laws of motion, then with the principles of 
dynamics, and, finally, with the application 
of these to the system of the world. In this 
last section the universal law of gravitation 
is expounded. This book was presented in 
manuscript to the Royal Society in 1686, 
and was published in the following year at 
the Society’s expense. It was the first pro- 
duction of any size that Newton gave forth 
to the world. ‘The fact that its author was 
forty-four years old when it was published, | 
and that he had taken twenty-one years to | 


that we can very well understand his enjoy- | mature the great doctrine which was its chief, 


'ment of his pipe and glass, and gossip even 


| 


about bullocks. In fact, transcendent genius | the impatience of modern youth. The treatise 

is sometimes a good deal more commonplace | on Optics did not appear till 1704; but its 
_in its ways than are its second-rate imitations, | doctrines had appeared previously in various 
| And so the creator of the grandest generali- | fragmentary papers. Of course Newten’s 


| motive, suggests some salutary reflections on | 
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discoveries, demonstrably true as they were, | finished Newton came in, and remarking that 
had to encounter much opposition. But, for | he was very hungry, sat down to the “table 
reasons suggested in the opening of this | and took off the cover. Nothing but frag- 
paper, he did not excite theological bitter- | ments being discovered, “Why!” he ex- 
ness. Newton’s persecutors were scientific | claimed, “I thought I had not dined yet; 
men, and we cannot help suspecting some of | but I see I was “mistaken.” The story of 
them of an envy entirely inconsistent with | the destruction of his papers by his little dog 
singleness of eye for any truth, whether | Diamond is well known. He had left a 
moral or material, Other writings of the | candle burning on his table when he went 
great astronomer have fallen into compara- | out to evening service in the college chapel. 
tive oblivion. He was an earnest student of | The little dog overthrew the candle, and a 
prophecy; but the principles of interpreta- | number of precious notes, the result of long 
tion adopted by him have fallen somewhat | years of labour, were consumed. “O Dia- 
into disrepute ; and perhaps there are very | mond, Diamond!” he cried, when he came 
few who would turn to him now as an|in and saw the ruin, “little you know the 
authority on that subject. But wherever he | mischief you have done.” The incident is 
turned his eyes he was impressed with the | generally related as illustrative of his calm 
Divine unity of conception that makes the | self-control. But if he said little he felt 
universe sublime. And in his union of | much ; and it has been surmised that the loss 
scientific observation with mystic contempla- | seriously depressed his spirits, and for a time 
tion he set an example which, in spite of | deranged his bodily health. 
present appearances, is destined to have a} Yet, on the whole, he knew little of sick- 
great following in generations to come. | ness until his closing years. Then slowly, 
Of such a long and conspicuous life many | | but too plainly, the symptoms of a painful 
anecdotes are naturally told, and if they seem | disease became apparent. In the paroxysms 
to illustrate a character established on other | of anguish, the clammy sweat gathering on 
grounds, we need not inquire too curiously | | his drawn face told of his terrible endurance. 
into their evidence. His physical appearance But he would not suffer himself the relief of 
at any rate has been preserved to us by’ acry, nor did any sign of impatience escape 
authentic portraits as well as loving descrip-| him. His spirit was like that of Robert 
tions. He seems to have united, in an un- | 





| Hall in a similar trial: “I haven’t com- 
usual degree, brightness of eye with serenity | plained, sir, have I? And I won’t complain.” 
of face, a combination that suggests keenness But Sir Isaac Newton did not express it in 
of interest without restlessness, and repose words. His endurance, like his thought, was 
without apathy. He was simple in his modes | clothed in silence. And then, when moments 
of life, and for the most part solitary. He} of alleviation came, he talked once more 
had an immense power of abstracting himself | with those about on any topic that interested 
from his immediate surroundings, and of con- | him, and with all his usual quiet grace. Till 
centrating all his powers on one line of | within twenty-four hours of his death he was 
thought. But sometimes this power mastered | in full possession of consciousness and sense. 
him, instead of being held at his service, and | | Then the cloud of insensibility fell, and in 
then the effects were occasionally strange. | that cloud he passed into eternity. 

It is said that if a thought struck him in the| What monument does the man require 
course of dressing in a morning, he would | whose name rises to memory every time we 
pursue it for hours seated on the side of his | gaze on a sailing planet or watch a falling 
bed, hose or shirt in hand, and only when | star? Westminster Abbey enshrines his 
the ’ problem was solved would it occur to | body, and the record of his achievements ; 
him to finish the process of attiring himself. | but we do not go there to be reminded of 
It is related that his friend Dr. Stukeley,| him. The inscription beneath his statue at 
being invited by him to dinner, was intro-| Cambridge is fondly exaggerated: ‘“ Qui 
duced to the dining-room while Newton was | genus humanum ingenio superavit” (“In 
still in his study. The doctor waited patiently, | genius he overpassed the raceofman”). No; 
making all allowance for the importance of | there have been men of even vaster powers 
the calculations on which the philosopher was | of intellect. But the times were ripe. His 
probably engaged. But at length the dinner | inward eye was keen. His spirit was calm. 
having been placed on the table, and appetite | His mind was open to the truth. His soul 
getting the better of patience, he made bold | was hallowed by reverence. And so God 
to carve a fowl, and replaced the cover on | made him the high priest of the starry temple, 
the remains. Some time after his guest had | the prophet of the order of the world. 
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ALTERNATIONS. 


[If all our world were one broad level plain, 
i] Each vale exalted and each hill made low, 
The rivers then would stagnate, and the rain 
{| Would turn the fields into a reedy slough. 


If skies were cloudless, ever clear and bright, 
| And all our days were one incessant glare, 
{] The flowers would droop just through excess of light, 
| 
| 





And dearth and death would meet us everywhere. 


Or if the sky were always dark with cloud, 
Making the sunlight only dull and dim, 
The wail of famine would wax long and loud, 

Earth’s cup of sorrow filled up to the brim. 


If all the seasons were one summer day, 
With harvests ripening in the sunshine warm, | 
How we should miss the winter, cold and grey, 


And long to hear the voices of the storm ! 


If all our life were one exultant psalm, | 
With no soft interlude of minor tone, | 

Methinks its music soon would cease to charm, 
And we should weary of its monoton- 





If all our days were one unbroken joy, 
The very joy would ripen into pain ; 
For as the gold must have its base alloy, 
So sorrow blesses, and our loss is gain. 


The evening and the morning round our days; 
While through the changing chords of rest and strife, 
Prayer sings responsive to her sister Praise. 
HENRY BURTON. 


| 
| 
| 
Creation’s law is still the law of life— | 
| 
| 
| 
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OU will all remember the reason. 
| disciples of Jesus Christ were ambi- 
tious. They had just been giving a strange 
| proof of their ambitious jealousies. Their 
| Master had told them the very thing which 
| should have hushed all jealousies into sleep. 
| He had told them that He was to be de- 
| livered into the hands of men, and to be 
killed. But they could make nothing of His 
meaning. ‘They understood not that say- 
ing, and were afraid to ask Him.” His 
words had had so little effect upon them, 
that immediately afterwards, unobserved as 
they thought by Him, they had all been 
taking part in a discussion most ill-timed. 
One would have supposed that the thought 
of their Master’s coming humiliation might 
have saddened them, and made them humble. 
Notso. When they came to the house, He 
said unto them, “ What was it that ye disputed 
among yourselves by the way? And they 
held their peace: for by the way they had 
disputed among themselves, who should be 
the greatest. And He sat down, and called 
the twelve, and saith unto them, If any man 
desire to be first, the same shall be last of 
all, and servant of all. And He took a child, 
and set him in the midst of them: and when 
| He had taken him in His arms, He said unto 
them, Whosoever shall receive one of such 
children in my name, receiveth me: and 
whosoever shall receive me, receiveth Him 
that sent me.” 

We are not told of the result of this re- 
proof. Yet we can imagine, even if we cannot 
see, the looks, the changing looks of those 
on whom it fell. We can scarcely doubt 
that from that day forward they knew some- 
thing more of the inner nature of “the 
Kingdom of Heaven,” and that again and 
again in after years, throughout their troubled 
and eventful livés, the picture of that little 
child, taken up in their Master’s loving arms, 
would rise fresh before their memory, with 
power to touch, to chasten, and to subdue. 

Let me ask you now to follow me in 
thought as I try to place before you this pre- 
cious part of our Master’s teaching. 

It is a‘ marvellous Jower that God has 
given to children. If they knew that they 
possessed it, how it would astonish—yes, and 
how it would spoil them! It is their com- 








plete unconsciousness of wielding any spell 
at all that makes the spell which they wield 
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THE LITTLE CHILD. 
By THE Rev. Dr. BUTLER, 


“And He took a child, and set him in the midst of them.’’-—Sr. Mark ix. 36. 


HEAD MASTER OF HARROW. 


so irresistible. St. Paul, speaking of the 
Cross of Jesus Christ, says that God has 
chosen the weak things of the world to con- 
found the mighty. He might have said the 
same of the power of childhood. How 
often does that power melt or pierce through 
hearts which to all other influences are found 
impenetrable. How often is it a very am- 
bassador of Christ. Nay, how often does 
it prepare the way for the yet higher teaching 
of the Cross, It first attunes the heart to 
what is simple and lowly, and then to hearts 
thus softened and disciplined the Cross itself 
begins to have a voice. 

This strange power in a child depends not 
on the charm of his character. It begins 
from the very hour of his birth. Nay, the 
very fact of his birth is to minds duly taught 
a message from Heaven. Some of us may 
know the lines of Wordsworth :—* 

“ A child, more than all other gifts 

That earth can offer to declining man, 

Brings hope with it, and forward-looking thoughts.” 
Some of us may know the exquisite skill 
with which this truth has been embodied in 
a very touching work of fiction, t where an old 
man, soured by injustice, suspected wrong- 
fully of a terrible crime, eating his heart 
away in solitude, and consumed by one base 
passion, the greed of gold, suddenly, in place 
of the gold of which he has been robbed, 
sees on his hearth, one cold New Year’s Eve, 
an unknown, helpless, little child, and finds, 
in the love and tenderness which she awakens, 
a balm for all bitterness, a fresh unfailing 
fountain of life. It is a true Christian 
parable. The man seems lost in sordid lone- 
liness, loathing life, hating man, crying out 
on God. And then, not for the poor man’s 
deserts, butin His own mighty love and pity, 
Jesus Christ takes a child, and places him 
before him, and the man is saved by having 
something to love. He receives the little 
child in sheer kindness of heart, and finds 
unawares that he has received Christ. His 
old cry against God’s injustice has taken a 
gentler tone. True, his innocence is not so 
openly proved as to clear away all the mystery 
of his wrongs. But the darkness is no longer 
only a darkness. It can‘now be borne as well 
as felt. Ashe himself says, “ Since the time 





* From “‘ Michael.” . 
+ It is, I hope, scarcely necessary to mention “ Silas 
Marner.” 
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| 
the child was sent to me, and I’ve come to | child’s helplessness. 


love her as myself, I’ve had light enough to | 
trust by; and now she says she'll never | 
leave me, I think I shall trust till I die.” | 

Let us think, now, for a few moments | 
of some of the qualities by which a child | 
exercises his power. When Jesus Christ 
took the little child in His arms to shame 
the disciples out of their selfish, ambitious 
dreams, what do you suppose it was that 
planted in the child’s silent lips so eloquent, 
so withering a reproof? I should suppose 
its helplessness. Looking on a creature so 
weak, so dependent, how could they be think- 
ing of their own strength? ‘The truth is, in 
self-seeking moments we see the whole 
world with misleading eyes. They show us 
everything distorted, out of proportion. We 
fancy the one thing to be done is to make 
good terms for ourselves, and that all about 
us are engaged in the same struggle. We 
watch strong, busy men hurrying through the 
street. We hear of this man’s successful 
enterprise, that man’s rising fame, another’s 
mounting fortune. “ Each for himself” seems 
to be the law of life; everything for the 
strong, and for those who have the wit to use 
their strength cleverly. 

And then the scene changes. We turn 
the corner of the street, or we stand over 
a little cot in our own house, or we 
see a little coffin carried on one man’s 
shoulder to a churchyard, and, if I may 
sO express it, another hemisphere of thought 
is revealed to us. Over “one half the 
world ”—the vast region of weakness and 
helplessness—“ nature ” has hitherto seemed 
“‘ dead” and silent. We have heard no voice 
from her, no assertion of her being. We 
have schemed, and felt, and dreamed, and 
talked, as if there were no such mighty con- 
tinent, or as though it had never yet been 





explored, to add something to the store of 
our experience. Butnow, “a child has been 
set in the midst of us.” He stands there, 
sleeps there, perhaps suffers there, perhaps 
suffers there no longer, as the very represen- 
tative of helplessness. He is not alone. He 
is there as an ambassador of all the weak- 
ness that requires manly protection, all the 
dependence that puis to shame self-seeking, 
all the tender buds that can never blossom 
or bear fruit unless the stern philosophy, 
“Each for himself,” is balanced and supple- 
mented by that higher philosophy, “ It is 
more blessed to give than to receive.” 





“ Whoso shall receive one such little child in 
my name receiveth me.” 
This is but a part of the teaching of a| 


I would say a word on 
yet another part, I mean its 7gzorance. Why 
is it that the most profligate man would 
shrink from foul words or deeds in the pre- 
sence of a child? Why is it that even a 
drunkard would, if he could, choose any 
presence rather than that of a child to be a 
witness of his excesses? 
any of us were tempted to rob a till, or to 
forge a signature, or tofabricate a lie, we would 
almost sooner have a detective in the room 
than the calm, trustful, unsuspecting eyes ofan 
ignorant child? It is not the fear that the child 
would inform against us. It is not even the 
nobler fear that the sight of our guilt would 
pollute its guiltlessness. From that its very 
ignorance of evil protects it. As the old 
German hymn * beautifully says :— 
“* For strange concerns he careth nought ; 

What others do, although were wrought 

Before his eyes the worst offence, 

Stains not his tranquil innocence.” 
But if itis not fear of being informed against, 
or fear of conveying a taint to innocence, 
what is it which gives to a child’s ignorance 
sO vast, so mysterious a power? Is it not 
that it suggests to us, even against our will, 
the curse of unhallowed knowledge? We 
have gained knowledge. We have prided 
ourselves on knowing the world, on seeing 
into, and managing, and extracting gain from 
the weaknesses of others; and this is what 
our knowledge has now brought us to. Our 
strength has become shameful weakness. Oh 
that we could exchange it all for the strength 
of the égnorance of that little child! That 
we could tear from the roots of our memo- 
ries what we have learned, and planned, and 
done! Surely there was a deep eternal truth 
in the old merciful but violated prohibition, 
“Of every tree of the garden thou mayest 
freely eat: but of the tree of the knowledge 
of good and evil, thou shalt not eat of it: 
for in the day that thou eatest thereof thou 
shalt surely die.” 

We have spoken of the child’s ignorance 
of evi?, There are other forms of his igno- 
rance from which we may also learn. We 
know what a war of controversy has raged 
around the subject of the education of the 
young. We know the hottest battle of that 
war, and where has been the hottest fire. It 
has been where the cry was for religious 
teaching. God forbid that I should say a 
word which even seemed to disparage true 
religious teaching. A generation of English- 
men and Englishwomen brought up to 





* By Gerhardt Tersteegen, translated by Catherine Wink- 
worth in the “* Lyra Germanica.’ 





Why is it that if | 
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knowledge of the Bible, and then in turn 
bringing up their children in similar or even 
darker ignorance, is a prospect which seems 


possible. 
But I confess that, while observing the 
zeal with which some have sought, or seemed 


the fleeting hours of a short school life, 
“all mysteries and all faith,” I have often 
said to myself, O that our large-hearted 
and _ tender-hearted Master, Whom we all 
desire to serve and to imitate 
He would, as of old, take a little child 
and set him in the midst of us; that we 
could see his ignorance, that we could be 
touched by his simplicity, that we could be 
awed and humbled by his manifest need : 
surely then much of the smoke of our conflict 
would lift, and the combatants would be con- 
victed by their own consciences. 

There is another quality to which a large 
part of a child’s power is due, I mean its 
truthfulness. Ido not of course imply that 
children are not often tempted to untruthful- 
ness. Childhood has its faults, but there is 
no need now to speak of them. Every 
parent, every brother, every sister knows 
what I mean when I speak of the natural, 
instinctive truthfulness of a little child. A 
child is not a diplomatist. He has no 
thoughts in reserve. 

*“ He has no skill to utter lies; 
| His very soul is in his eyes.”’ * 
He does not fence with words. He does not 
calculate whether they will please, much less 
whether they will mislead. He knows no- 
thing of the modern discovery that language 
was given to conceal thought. He says what 
| he feels—only a part of it, it is true, for his 
| words are weak, and his feelings are strong— 
but he says nothing that he does not feel. 

And as he is no diplomatist, neither is he 
a respecter of persons. He knows no dis- 
tinction of ranks. He is the one perfect, 
harmless democrat. He loves servants and 








poor people that are kind to him just as he | 
He interprets one | 


loves his richer friends. 
class to another. He is a centre of union, a 
bond of charity. It is hardly too much 
to say that he “maketh men to be of one 
| mind in an house.” 

| For observe, his truthfulness is not only or 
| chiefly veracity in words. It is rather that 
| higher truthfulness which sees things as they 
| 
| 


are, at their root, without conventional trap- | ,." J b@vs Svdel, batt quote eeus the Dedicateny Postace te 





* By Gerhardt Tersteegen, translated by Catherine Wink- 


worth in the “‘ Lyra Germanica. 


to me as sad and terrible as it is, I trust, im- | 


to seek, to convey to young children during | 


maturity without a devout and intelligent | pings and disguises. 


O that | 


It is like the truthful- 
ness of genius, the truthfulness by which the 


| poet wins our love for all that is real and 
| r 
deep and homely, and, as Keble wrote on 


Wordsworth’s tomb, “ Lifts us as we read to 
holier things by taking the side of the poor 
and the simple.” * 

Christian friends, let us admit it, it is not 
easy to live a thoroughly truthful life; to 
keep clear of feigned interests and sham 
beliefs; to speak of others behind their 
backs as we have spoken of them before 
their face; to say what we really think 
on questions of politics, and questions of 
religion, and questions of ritual, and ques- 
tions of social duty. We like to take the 
measure of the person we converse with, and 
to adapt our words to his prejudices. In 
such coward moments let us remember that 
one of the highest and plainest duties of 
Christ’s servants is to “constantly speak the 
truth ;” and if our hearts are not naturally 
courageous, let us shame ourseives into 
courage by the picture on which I have been 
dwelling. Let us try to see our Master— 
Him who came into the world to bear wit- 
ness to the truth—let us see Him as He 
takes a little child, and sets him in the midst 
of us, and exhorts us to be followers of his 
truthfulness and his simplicity. 

We might speak further of other spells 
wielded by a child, of his loving ways, of his 
generosity in giving, of his delight in flowers 
and animals, and all simple things; of his 


| grace, too, which is to many a household its 


one softening gleam of daily poetry. But 
we must hasten to the close. As I began 
by urging that there was a message from 


'God in the di7th of a child, so I would 


ask you whether there is not often a yet 
deeper—ay, and a yet more loving mes- 


|sage—in the death of one of these little 


ones? In the whole armoury of the Al- 
mighty is there, let us ask ourselves, one 
weapon more mighty for the pulling down of 
strongholds than the death of a little child? 
What can ambition do against it ? Or wounded 
pride? Or slighted sensibility? Or love of 
money? Or thirst for social distinction ? 
How can any form of family estrangement 
hold out against first the drooping, then the 
decay, and then the final cutting down of 
one of these beautiful flowers that have told 
us most of what we know of the “ precious 
things” of the Paradise of God? We re- 





* I have not before me the exact words of the inscription to 
’ “Ut legentium animos semper ad 
simpliciorum 


Keble’s ‘‘ Praelectiones,’ 
sanctiora erigeret, semper a pauperum et 
partibus staret.” 
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member how our own Poet, who interprets, 
as no preacher can do, the genuine religion of 
| the domestic affections—we remember how, 
| in one of his loveliest songs, he shows us the 
| power of this master spell. The husband 
and the wife are no longer one at heart: 
some strain, some jealousy, has come between 
them. But there is one reconciling media- 

tor whom they cannot resist :— 
\} “ For when we came where lies the child * 

We lost in other years, 
There above the little grave, 
O there above the little grave, 
We kiss’d again with tears.” 

Strange power to be wielded after death! 
Napoleon + declared that the spell he exer- 
cised over the affections of his soldiers would 
end with his life; but the little child knows 
no such limit to his sway. How many a 
Christian family, separated by distance, 








| 
|| * Tennyson’s “ Princess.” ; 

| + See “Table Talk of Napoleon the First,’ (the Bayard 
Series), pp. 118—121. 


the great historical mansions of Eng- 
land. 
century, to the days of Henry II., and to the 


religious houses and such-like acts, to ex- 
piate the murder of Thomas 4 Becket. When 
the monasteries were broken up in the reign 
of Henry VIII., Newstead was given to the 
Byrons of Rochdale, and it remained in their 


turies. 
known, but we must briefly rehearse it. The 
family receiving a peerage in 1643, kept up 


At a meeting of the Nottinghamshire Club, at 
|| the “ Star and Garter” in Pall Mall, he had 
quarrelled with his neighbour, Mr. Chaworth, 
of Annesley Hall, and swords having been 
drawn on the spot, Mr. Chaworth was slain. 
Lord Byron was sent to the Tower, and tried 
by the House of Lords for wilful murder ; but 
eventually a verdict was given for man- 
slaughter, which, in the case of a peer, was 
equivalent to acquittal. After this, he retired 
to the Abbey; was gloomy and irritable; 
did a number of strange things, which the 


set up in his grounds statues of satyrs, which 








A DOUBLE MEMORIAL 


Its origin takes us back to the twelfth | 


efforts made by him, through the building of | through his shipwreck and sufferings. 


possession for the greater part of three cen- | 
The history of the Byrons is well | 
| of Gight, in Aberdeenshire. 
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has regained the Paradise of an unbroken 
unity by bending over some early, but never- 
to-be-forgotten grave ! 

My friends, in speaking to you of the teach- 
ing of a little child, I believe that I have been 
speaking to you part at least of the Gospel 
of Christ. I am sure that in our busy, jaded, 
prosaic, self-seeking, conventional lives we 
need again and again to have held up before 





us the freshness, the carelessness, the poetry, | 
the simplicity of those “‘little ones” whom Jesus | 


loved. He loved them as a man, but He 
loved them also as the Founder of a Church. 
He saw in them witnesses to that spirit 


which He most longed to diffuse and per- | 


petuate. It was the language not of tender- 
ness only, but of yearning also, and of pro- 
phecy, when He said, in those precious words 
once pronounced over us at our baptism, 
“‘ Suffer the little children to come unto me, 
and forbid them not, for of suchis the King- 
dom of God.” 


A DOUBLE MEMORIAL OF NEWSTEAD ABBEY. 


By Proressor W. G. BLAIKIE, D.D., LL.D. 
fe otc Abbey has long been one of | were called his gods, or his devils, as the case 


might be; and earned the sobriquet which 
stuck to his name. A brother of this lord, 
| Admiral Byron, attracted public interest 
The 
| father of the poet, son of the Admiral, having 
| carried off to the Continent the wife of a 
| nobleman, married her, on her being divorced 
by her husband, and of their short union came 
|an only child, Augusta. Being deep in debt, 
and anxious to clear it off, he married, as his 
second wife, Miss Catherine Gordon, heiress 
The property 
of this lady he squandered, and so ill were 


no little style at Newstead during the time of | they assorted, that she soon left him, retiring 
the first five barons. The fifth baron received | to a poor lodging in Aberdeen, where, on an 
the unenviable title of “the wicked Lord.” | income of less than £150, she brought up 


her only child, the famous poet. ‘ Geordie” 
Byron, as he was familiarly called, went to 
the school of “ Bodsy Bowers,” in a dingy 
lane called Long Acre, and then attended 
the Grammar or High School of Aberdeen, 
mingling freely with the boys of the town, 
the father of the present writer having been 
one of his class-fellows. On the death of his 
grand-uncle, in 1798, he succeeded, in his 
eleventh year, to the title, and to the New- 
stead property. Some twenty years after, he 


| sold the property to his friend, Colonel Wild- 


popular imagination exaggerated into horrors; | 


} 


man, who is said to have expended £ 200,000 
on the restoration and repair of the Abbey. 
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In 1861, on the death of Colonel Wildman, 
| the property was acquired by the present 
owner, Mr. W. F. Webb, who has been not 
less liberal in completing the work which his 
| predecessor began ; so that Newstead Abbey 
is now one of the handsomest, as it always 
has been one of the most interesting, mansions 
|in England. 

In his youth, Mr. Webb was one of ‘the 
| greatest hunters of his day, and in South 
| Africa had met Dr. Livingstone, from whom 
‘es received much kindness, and for whom, 
like all who were at any time in contact with 
him, he had a great affection. On occasion 
of Livingstone’s second visit to England, 
Newstead Abbey was his headquarters, and 
here he wrote his second book, ‘ The Zam- 
besi and its Tributaries.” He resided at New- 
stead from September, 1864, to April, 1865, 
endearing himself to all, high and low, in and 
around the house, and leaving behind him a 
memory fragrant with his beautiful qualities 
—his childlike simplicity and openness, his 
joyous and radiant temper, his trust in God 
|and love to man, and his unquenchable 
desire to spread the blessings of freedom and 
salvation to the uttermost ends of the earth. 

Newstead Abbey is thus especially asso- 
ciated with two great names—Byron and 
Livingstone.* Inside and outside there are 
memorials of both. Inside there is the 
Byron room and the Livingstone room. 
Outside there is Lord Byron’s oak and Dr. 
Livingstone’s Wellingtonia. ‘The rooms, as 
far as possible, are precisely as they were 
left by their respective occupants. In the 
Byron room are the pictures which adorned 
his room at Cambridge; also a picture of 
Jackson, the pugilist, his lordship’s “‘corporeal 
pastor and master,” and of Joe Murray, his 
butler. The furniture is mostly as he left 
it—all simple and without pretence. The 
| Livingstone room is situated in the Sussex 
| Tower ; it contains the bed on which he 
| slept, the table at which he wrote, with the 
| inkstand and other writing materials which 

he used. There is a cedar cabinet in the 
| room, with carved figures, representing the 
scenes of the Prodigal Son. The window 
commands a view of the Gigantea Wellingtonia 
which he planted in 1864, and which, despite 
the somewhat rough embrace of the west 
wind, promises to be ere long a noble tree. 
In the same neighbourhood is an oak planted 








* Many other celebrities, indeed, have resided in it, for 
there are Charles II.’s room, Edw ard III.’s room, the Duke 
of Sussex’s room, and Henry VIL’s lodging, these apartments 
being named from their distinguished quond. am occupants. 
But it is with celebrities of a more recent day—Byron and 
Livingstone—that we are now concerned. 





by Lord Byron when he first came to New- 
stead in 1798. In the corridors of the house 
there are also Byron relics and Livingstone 
relics. ‘There is the table on which Byron 
wrote part of Childe Harold; sundry swords 
and sticks; the last cap he wore in Greece, 
brought home by Fletcher, his trusty valet ; 
a copy of his earliest poems, and sundry 
autographs and MSS.* The Livingstone 
relics also include the last cap which he wore, 
with its faded gold band, brought home, as 
is so well known, by his faithful attendants, 
Chuma and Susi; swords and knives, too, 
used by him in Africa; a spear, thrown at 
him in his last journey, that very nearly put 
an end to his life; a photograph of a fac- 
simile of the hut where he died; a piece of 
the bark in which his body was wrapt, and 
of the cord with which the box containing it 
was fastened. The external memorials of 
both the great men are thus remarkably 
similar, and so far as such memorials go, 
both have got fair play at Newstead. 

And yet, when we think of the two men, 
it is a great contrast that is brought to our 
mind. Few lives could have been more 
unlike each other than the lives of these two 
men. At first, no doubt, both had to bear 
the same struggle with poverty and hard 
lines, and to Byron’s mother the struggle 
was undoubtedly more trying than to the 
parents of Livingstone. To be reduced 
from wealth to poverty by the selfishness and 
injustice of an adventurer, who instead of 
bringing to her the affection and protection 
of a husband, came with the greed and ra- 
pacity of a wolf, was undoubtedly a grievous 
trial, only too likely to excite one to im- 
patience and bitterness. It would have 
needed a very gracious influence to counter- 
act the tendency of such treatment to sour 
the heart and fret the temper, and to that 
Mrs. Byron seems to have been a stranger 
The impatient and fretting example of the 
mother, with whatever of other hereditary 
influence may have come from her, and 
without any of that great corrective which 
Divine grace supplies, made her son liable to 
fits of the same unhappy temper. In the 
case of Livingstone’s parents we find the 
gracious influence in full operation, that en- 
abled them to bear their burdens patiently, 
and to look habitually on the bright side of 
things. Their example .of self-control was 
not lost on Livingstone, and when the Divine 
power came to work directly in his heart, it 





* The monk’s skull, used as a wine cup in Byron’s days, 


has been put out of sight by the present proprietor, who has 
no wish to perpetuate so offensive a tradition. 
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only made his temper more patient and his 
outlook more bright. Never had man more 
need of patience, and never had patience 
It ought to be 
remembered too that Livingstone’s youth was 
spent at a time when political impatience 
filled the air. He grew up breathing the 
atmosphere of the Chartist agitation, and no 


| doubt sympathising with it in some things. 


But whatever views of public policy this may 


have led him to form, it had no effect on: 


him personally in making him impatient or 
diminishing his self-control. The world does 
not yet know more than a fraction of the 
trials of Livingstone’s patience. What a 


| contrast he was to Byron in the spirit of 


| on the bright side of things! 


calm enduring, as well as in the ability, 
under all kinds of discouragement, to look 
One might 


| moralise a little here on the responsibility of 


| mothers. 





Old Mrs. Livingstone and Mrs. 
Byron had each put into her hands one of 
nature’s finest gems: the calm Christian 
temper of the one preserved hers for a life 
of almost unqualified nobility ; the uncon- 
trolled temper of the other made hers little 
better than a splendid wreck. 

In the whole aspect of their lives, too, 
Livingstone and Byron are a contrast. The 
steady influence of a simple Christian faith, 
an unselfish love, and a pure devotion to the 
interests of others made Livingstone’s life a 


| wonderful sermon—the grandest sermon, pro- 
_bably, that has been preached in modern 


times. In the main, Byron’s life was the 
opposite. And yet we would do justice to 
_the poet. He did not want noble impulses 


and generous feelings. 


warmly of his affectionateness. And his 


consecration of himself to the cause of | 


Greece was the crowning act that in some 
degree redeemed the selfishness of his life. 
But in the main his life was a selfish one, and 
he knew it well. His spurts of misanthropy 
were only too real, at least at the time, 
though they did not express all that was in 
his heart. His epitaph on his dog Boatswain 
shows how soon he acquired and how inge- 
niously he nursed the contemptuous temper 
which found so many an outlet during his li‘e. 


“©O man! thou feeble tenant of an hour 
Debased by slavery, or corrupt by power, 
Who knows thee well must quit thee with disgust, 
Degraded mass of animated dust ! 
Thy love is lust, thy friendship all a cheat, 
‘hy smiles hypocrisy, thy words deceit! 
By nature vile, ennobled but by name, 
Kach kindred brute might bid thee blush for shame 
Ye! who perchance behold this simple urn, 
Pass on—it honours none you wish to mourn: 
To mark a triend’s remains these stones arise: 
I never knew but one—and here he lies.” 


His friends spoke | 





How different and how truly Christian the 
spirit of Livingstone, cherishing so true a 
regard for even Caffres, Bushmen, and Hotten- 
tots, as creatures made in God’s image and 
capable of recovering it, appreciating their 
friendship so cordially, and returning it with 
such ample interest ! Ever breathing out such 
large loving thoughts for Africa and all its 
tribes, and looking with such longing heart for 
the time when its woes should cease, and the 
great lesson of Christ’s love should make its 
people live together in unity and kindness! 
Byron used to say that his heart had 
turned old ere he had ceased to be a boy. 
Moore, in his biography, comments on his 
premature scepticism, making the remark—to 
this age so strange—that scepticism is not 
natural to the young; that a trustful faith 
and a bright hope for the future are con- 
genial to the youthful heart. Byron early 
abandoned his Christian faith, and began to 
scoff at creeds and sects, plunged into sen- 
suality, and lost all the hope and joyousness 
of youth, With Livingstone it was quite 
otherwise. He was young almost to the 
last. He never lost the simplicity, the hope- 
fulness, the transparency of a child. His 
children recall the ferny glades in these New- 
stead woods, where he would play at hide and 
seek, enjoying the fun as much as they. And 
this childlike spirit was the soul of his re- 
ligion. God was his father, and he was God’s 
child. His prayers were the simple, loving 
utterances of a trustful heart ; and the silver 
lining in his clouds, and the bright visions of 
the future which he never ceased to cherish, 
were the fruits of his intuitive conviction 
that GoD REIGNED, and that in His good 


| time and way, all things would work together 





for good. 

In the deaths of the two men there was a 
certain similarity. Both died among strangers, 
and these the people whom they sought to bene- 
fit. Byron lacked not the means of comfort, 
yet his biographer tells us that there was such 
confusion and discord in his chamber that it 
was most painful to think of it. We certainly 
do not profess to follow the poet beyond the 
veil. He passed into the presence of One 
who is the Sole Judge, and who alone is able 
to judge. But we look with a far brighter 
feeling into that poor hut at Ilala, where 
Livingstone’s spirit was gathered to its home. 
In the attitude of prayer his soul breathes 
away, and we hear a voice saying, ‘‘ Blessed 
are the dead that die in the Lord; yea, saith 
the Spirit, that they may rest from their 
labours, and their works do follow them.” 
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CASTLES IN THE AIR. 


OME! let me build a castle, 
A castle in the air; 

I ask no golden cloudland, 
No azure bright and fair ; 

I'll build my dreamland palace 
Up in the winter sky, 

Where sunlight never brightens, 
And even moonbeams die. 


Come! let me build a castle, 
But not of fairy dreams: 
Away with charms delusive, 
And all that only seems / 
Fond images of fancy, 
Vain hopes of bliss to be, 
Away! with all your splendour— 
Ye are not meant for me. 


But let my strong foundation 
Be laid of Hopes resigned, 
Unfurl from every turret 
Faith’s pennon to the wind ; 
With Truth each fort encompass 
That guards the sacred halls, 
Let Trust cement the fabric, 
Peace dwell within the walls. 


And Love—the highest, noblest, 
Of all the heart holds dear— 
Shalt thou alone be banished, 
Who chiefly shouldst be here ? 
Or is this dreamland castle, 
Raised in the winter gloom, 
A shrine of Love’s devotion 
To Love laid in the tomb ? 


Down in the midnight valley 
Of human hopes and fears, 

On the dark, hurrying waters 
A silver gleam appears— 

A glimpse of Heaven reflected 
From the pure moon above ; 

So, on Life’s turbid river, 
Once smiled a hope of Love. 


Gaze on that gleam no longer, 
For dangerous is the sight, 
The stream is rushing onward, 
And passes into Night ; 
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“ Down in the midnight valley.” 


Turn from the valley dwellings 
Where Love’s earth-tapers shine, 

The wintry dreamland castle 
Among the clouds is thine! 


GENEVIEVE M. I. IRONS. 
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A™Moxe the miseries of his forlorn estate, 

when cast upon his desert island, Ro- 
binson Crusoe records, “I have no soul to 
speak to.” And one feels no wonder at his 
dismay. ‘ Man is a social animal,” and a 
few months of solitary confinement have 
before now doomed prisoners to life-long 
madness. 

But the pleasure human beings find in 
mutual speech varies greatly both in degree 
and kind. 

To Dr. Johnson conversation, always a 
keen enjoyment, and in his later years the only 
keen enjoyment of life, meant chiefly a brisk 
interchange of opinions and reflections on 
every kind of theme, enlivened by pungent 
wit and dexterous retort, and his golden hours 
were the evenings spent at the Club with 
Burke, Reynolds, Goldsmith, and many lesser 
lights. To some people more timid and im- 
pressible than he the better form of talk will 
be a ¢é#te-d-téte. They hold that, “two is 
company and three is none.” ‘They cannot 
at any one moment be entirely en rapport 
with more than one mind, and other audi- 
tors are apt to become to their fancy only 
critics of their expressions and ideas—all 
the more unwelcome because their quick 
susceptibility to sympathy of thought and 
feeling makes indifference or misinterpreta- 
tion peculiarly paralyzing. 

But to a very large, indeed by far the 
largest portion of educated men and women, 
the literary and philosophical debates in 
which Johnson took delight, or the quiet 
“two-handed talk” when mind meets mind 
in happy confidence, are exercises as wholly 
unknown as the swallow’s flight to the earth 
worm or the mole. 

Conversation among many not at all stupid 
people resolves itself simply into a more or 
less harmless discussion of personal, domestic, 
local affairs—the progress of a cold or 
sprain, the misdoings of servants or trades- 
people, the latest achievements of the chil- 
dren, and the eccentricities of the neighbours. 
That is no unfair epitome of a type common 
enough among women at least. Men, owing 
partly to their more varied lives, generally 
have wider interests; but even men who 
study their papers, and have decided political 
convictions and some practical sense, do not 
as a rule care to touch upon moral problems 
or abstract social questions. Cwi bono, say 


they, having in them none of that quality of 
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SPEECH. 


wonder which irresistibly impels to such 
speculations. 

Nay, there have always been men of high 
culture and sages whose written words have 
powerfully influenced their own and later 
generations, who yet, being like Moses “ of 
a slow tongue,” have been loth to tell aloud 
the thoughts stored within them. 

The rare power of brilliant effective speech 
is certainly not to be had for the wishing, nor 
is the appreciation of it much more controll- 
able. It would be as impossible to convey 
to insensible souls wherein the charm lies, as 
to enchant an unmusical ear with the har- 
monies of Handel or Beethoven. 

Still, in one fashion or another, we must 
all talk, and if we cannot give utterance to a 
single don mot or striking theory, if we can- 
not feel any special satisfaction in analyzing 
human nature or criticizing books, we may, 
nevertheless, do a good deal to make the 
talk, of whatever sort it be that goes on 
around us, easier and more animated than it 
sometimes is. 

And firstly, we can contribute to it our 
fair share. It is hard to say which is the 
more oppressive, the silent guest who, either 
from vacuity of mind or contempt for his 
entertainers, returns monosyllabic replies to 
every remark they laboriously propound ; or 
the “Miss Bates” immortalised by Jane 
Austen, whose incessant flow reduces every 
one else to silence. Give and take holds 
good here, as it does throughout life, and not 
only as to the amount of our talk. While 
caring, as we should do, for other people’s 
concerns, we shall greatly mistake if we 
withhold our own. Entire absence of egotism 
makes a person at the best unapproachable, 
and anybody at all sensitive will feel some- 
thing like a thrill of shame if he learns that 
the friend to whom he had garrulously com- 
municated his trifling doings and perplexities, 
had been at the very time secretly enduring 
pain, depression, or suspense. “ Why not stop 
me? why not give me at least a hint that you 
were too troubled just then to listen ?” is the 
unspoken reproach; and future outpourings 
will be checked by qualms, lest apparent 
kindly attention may be again masking a pre- 
occupied mind. Without some indication of 
their listeners’ mental state, it must always be 
exceedingly difficult for eager people to realise 
that the subject in which they feel a vivid 
interest may become wearisome or even tor- 
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| the foolishness or stupidity are wilful. 


THE PLEASURES OF SPEECH. 
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menting ; and it is only fair to give them 


this indication when they have not the better 
guide of quick perceptions to warn them by 


time to stop. 
Those same quick perceptions, and the 
constant, almost instinctive observation of 


moods and characters springing, as in their | 


best form they do, not from the desire of 
pleasing, but of seeing others pleased, give 
an almost magical social power to those who 
possess them. Such will never incur the 
anathema pronounced by Sidney Smith upon 
the talkers “‘who lay waste a whole party of 
civilised beings by prosing.” They know 
how to break the ice with shy people, and to 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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break into a conversation or abruptly to 
break off a conversation are both sufficiently 
irritating habits, as may be seen by the 


| wandering eye or absent answer that it is | sudden pause and discomfited face of one left 


with his interrupted or unheeded sentence 
half finished. Hardly less so is the manifest 
inattention, the languid drawl which bespeaks 
that we are bored. Of course we may be 
constrained to shake off confirmed bores, as 


| we have to snub our irrepressible acquaint: | 


ance; but we ought to be clear that we are | 
ourselves very agreeable before we take an’ 
unmerciful view of other people’s dulness. | 
Then again the instant capping of a story—I 
don’t mean that bright cross-fire of good 


| things brought about by good company, but 


draw but never to /vof out those who, under | 
a taciturn manner, conceal remarkable gifts | 


and experiences. 
away from any dangerous topic, and when to 
cover a mal apropos remark. They know, in 
fact, how to make every one feel happy and 
at ease. 

But then all have not quick perceptions or 
ready sympathies ; and though both might be 


cultivated to a great extent, the acquired | 
faculty would no more equal the natural gift, | 


They know when to steer | 


than elocution lessons can make an orator or | 


the study of pictures give an artist’s touch. 


| object of some adverse criticism. 


There are laws, however, we caz all observe 


if we choose, whether we be eloquent or 
stammering, quick - witted or obtuse, laws 
which come into the simplest code of good 
manners, and yet are broken every day. 


“ A man has no more right to say a rude | 


thing to another than to knock him down ;” 
so said Dr. Johnson, though he did not 
always regard his own canon. It is surpris- 
ing how many rude things are said inten- 
tionally and recklessly. Somepeople seem to 
hold that they have a sort of prescriptive right 
to snub any one who appears to them foolish or 
stupid, without greatly considering whether 
They 
are surely wrong. Snubbing, as the only pos- 


sible means of repressing otherwise irrepres- 


| sible assurance, may perhaps be justified, | 


but it needs the excuse of self-defence. 
Others, affecting what they call frankness, 
indulge in uncalled-for and annoying com- 
ments on our own or our friends’ doings— 


tell us that a boy must be sent either to 
Balliol or Christchurch when we chance to 


have been at Worcester, or to wonder how 
we can endure the bleak aspect of our 
country house. 

These are the more extreme forms of col- 
loquial incivility, but there are a hundred 
others of a milder description. Abruptly to 


| those around have been descanting on the 
| perfections of an unknown John or Emily, 





the breathless attempt to secure the ear of 
the house before the last narrator has well 
ended ; or the challenge to a dual argument 
sent across a dinner-table, whereby the other 
diners are reduced, nolentes volentes, to the 
condition of listeners. 

Even the pitch of a voice tells for a good 
deal in making general converse agreeable or 
otherwise. That loud, overbearing key which 
seems meant to drown all dissenting murmurs 
is hardly so intolerable as the undertone sug- 
gesting that one is de ¢rop, or possibly the 





And to pass from how we talk to the things 
we talk about. Who has not at one time or 
another sat dumb and embarrassed, while 


arranging a bit of family business, or laughing | 
over some doubtless amusing but unintelligible 
adyenture? Ought it not to be laid down as 
an axiom that no such subjects should be 
publicly introduced without some explanation 
to the uninitiated? Still more flagrant lapses 
in common courtesy are the mysterious allu- 
sions which occasionally take the place of 
open discussion. ‘I believe I could tell a 
different story about Smith;” “ Ah! there 
are certain facts connected with that affair | 
” and the like. | 

| 


| 
| 
| 


which might alter your view ;’ 
It is difficult, when these innuendoes do come 
into play, to resist the strong impulse to beat 
a hasty retreat. 

The evil habit of spiteful or impertinent 
gossipry causes something worse than mere 
discomfort, though its better counterpart, pic- 
turesque sketches of men and manners, may | 
give as much innocent enjoyment as a good | 
novel. But leaving alone graver offences of | 
the tongue and all the misery they entail | 
upon mankind, we may notice one error, self- 
evident it would seem if we didn’t so many 
of us fall into it, namely, that of discoursing 
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volubly about things we don’t understand. 
It is easy to make a little learning go a long 
way, especially in these days when magazine 
articles and primers readily give a super- 
ficial knowledge of many subjects. And 
there is no good reason why we should not 
touch upon subjects we have not profoundly 
studied, provided we frankly avow the extent 
of our knowledge, or rather of our ignorance. 
But if, hardly knowing our Shakespeare and 
Milton, we indulge freely in poetical quota- 
tions, if we talk science when it is only by a 
happy accident we avoid confusing psycho- 
logy and physiology, and make confident 
assertions about historical events of which we 
have only a vague recollection, then we shall 
certainly deserve the contempt we shall as 
certainly excite in the really well-informed. 
Better keep to cookery or poultry, or any 
other familiar topic for which we honestly 
care. 

It is a pity the wonderful charm of ori- 
ginal, zatural talk, be it ever so simple in 
matter or manner, is not more fully recog- 
nised. There would then be fewer attempted 
flights into philosophical and esthetic regions, 
fewer commonplaces about the weather and 
the latest intelligence. Borrowed plumage is 
always a delusion. Everybody must surely 
have some ideas and tastes of their own, and 
yet how many unkindly inflict on one only 
a réchauffé of something one has already 
heard better said perhaps a minute before. 
Is it that they distrust themselves and their 
own views ; or is it that a limited vocabulary 


makes it so difficult to express these views, | 
| humour, no special gift of insight, may still 


that they choose rather to play the parrot’s 
part? 

“Men may be agreeable without agreeing 
with you,” and all the more agreeable some- 


| 


times because they don’t entirely agree with 
you. For our own sakes and for others, let 
us bring out some of our real wishes, ques- 
tionings, persuasions, not thinking or caring 


| whether they do us credit or will win assent. 


Some, but not all. Goethe’s rule, “I keep 
silence about many things, for I would not 
mislead men, and am well content if others 
can find satisfaction in what gives me of- 
fence,” might be remembered with advantage 
by those inclined to force on their associates 
their own theological tenets. No one need 
be false to his colours, Every one ought un- 
doubtedly to have the courage of his opinions, 
but, as Sir Henry Holland truly said, “one 
of the sharpest weapons in argument 
silence ;” and it is rarely needful to testify 
against the superstition or scepticism we may 
detect and disapprove by careless mockery, or 
harsh censure of beliefs sacred perhaps to 
some who may be present. 

It sounds rather paradoxical, but it is no 
less true that one condition of enjoyable talk 
is that it should not be very long-lived. 
Conversation may be tiring from its brilliancy 
as well as from its dulness. Every one 
knows the exhaustion following on a long day 
spent with the most congenial friends, and to 
make such a long day really delightful there 
should be frequent intervals of absolute 
silence. 

Under favourable circumstances, carried 
on with the courtesy, sincerity, and self- 


is 


| restraint without which all life becomes a 


very poor affair, every-day talk, even when 
there is no remarkable talent, no vein of 


For 


remain not only pleasant but profitable. 


| “as iron sharpeneth iron, so doth a man the 


” 


countenance of his friend 





TO CROSS-BEARERS. 


“ Then said Jesus unto His disciples, If any man will come after Me, let him deny himself, and take up his cross, 
and follow Me.”’—Marr, xvi. 24. 


TELL thee, soul, that thou must miss 
Some joys that enter earthly bliss, 
If thou shalt give assent to this. 


The answering soul says, “ Be it so! 
Let me not shrink, if I may grow 
More God-like through life’s grief and woe. 


“ What matter if my meat be tears: 
Through Time’s swift course of days and years 
Before me stretch the eternal spheres! 
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“My God shail make me brave and stron 
To bear the cross, if short or long, 
And tune my voice to heaven’s song.” 


OQ 


SOME TYPICAL NESTS. 


74 
Courage, ye noble souls! nor cease 
Still to go forward : strifes increase, 
Yet shall the evd be joy and peace! 
L. HOLT. 


SOME TYPICAL NESTS. 
By THE Rev. J. G. WOOD, M.A. 


oe 

part in 
: ae 
Is Sell- 


‘7a instinct plays a considerable 
the structure of birds’ nests 


evident. But nest-building does not wholly 
|depend on instinct, and reason often in- 
fluences the birds in their architecture. 

We may see this fact in our own com- 
|/mon British birds. The Blackbird, for ex- 
| ample, when it builds for the first time, is apt 


| to choose a situation so exposed that the 
| large and conspicuous nest is within the sight 


|and grasp of every passing boy. 


Sad expe- 
rience brings wisdom in her train, and the 


C 





| bird soon learns that if its nest is to be safe 
| it must be concealed. 
Reasonand notinstinct must have taught the 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





Herons of Walton Hall that they onhd t build 
in safety after the completion of the high wall 
which protected the property. Until the wall 
was finished not a heron had dared to build 
in any of the Walton Hall trees; but no 
{sooner had the wall been completed than 
the herons took possession of the trees, and 
of their own accord formed one of the few 
heronries in England. 

Reason, again, will teach a bird 
to save itself trouble in procuring 
materials for its nest. 

The Baltimore Oriole, for ex- 
ample, whose beautiful hammock- 
like nest is woven from vegetable 
fibres, often displays its reason in a 
very irritating manner. 

When it takes up its residence 
near a farm, it is a notorious thief 
among the yarn, whole hanks of 
which it will carry off and weave 


into its nest. Even the strings 
which fasten the grafts in their 
places are stripped off by the 


Baltimore oriole, and the bird has 
even been known to make its nest 
almost entirely of fine wire. 

The bird finds that carrying 
off the material for the nest reac ly. 
made is not so troublesome as preparing the 
fibres for itself, and so it takes the former 
course. Reason tells the bird to take the 


threads, but it knows solely by instinct how 
to weave them into their proper form. 

If the reader can procure one of these 
nests, and will take the trouble to trace the 
course of the fibres, he will be struck with 
the marvellous intricacy with which they are 
woven. Long horse-hairs are in great favour 
with the Baltimore oriole, which invariably 
employs them in those parts of the nest 
which have to bear the greatest strain. 

I am often asked whether it is possible to 
define the point at which instinct ends and 
reason begins. There is no such point. The 
two attributes are essentially distinct from 
each other, and are co-existent in the same 
individual, one or the other predominating 
according to circumstances. 

Now let us glance at a few typical forms of 
birds’ nests. 

First comes the simple stick platform, 
sometimes very slight, as in the case of the 
wood pigeon. Then comes a shallow basin on 
a platform, sometimes thick, rough, flat, and 





Nest of Goldfinch. 


massive, like that of the rook or crow, and 
sometimes gigantic and almost shapeless, like 


| that of the eagle. 
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Next comes the cup, mostly attached to a! turned slightly inward, so as to retain the 
branch, as is the case with the nest of the| eggs or helpless young in their position, | 
Goldfinch, which is shown in the accompany- | Nothing short of a fierce gale will dislodge | 
ing illustration. I really hardly know whether | the eggs of the goldfinch, though the ehto- | 
the goldfinch or the Chaffinch is to be pre-| mologist sometimes finds them in his net 
ferred as a nest-builder, each being admirable | while beating or shaking the branches 
in its own way, and each using very similar | search of moths. 
materials, z.e. wool, hair, moss, spiders’ web, A most remarkable type of nest is to be 
and lichens. found. in that of the small Yellow Weaver 

There is a slight difference, however, in 
the materials, and a decided one in the | Og 
locality. Generally the nest of the chaffinch | 
is placed rather high from the ground, where 
a bough joins the trunk, or at the junction of 
one branch with another. The exterior of 
the nest is covered with lichens exactly resem- 
bling those of the tree, so that the eye can 
scarcely distinguish between the nest and the 
tree-bark. 

This is the case when the chaffinch builds 
in trees to which there is general access, 
and is probably the result of instinct. But 
when the bird builds in gardens or grounds, 
like those at Walton Hall, where the 
nests are never injured, its reason comes | 
into play, and it builds its nest quite close | 





to the ground, in perfectly conspicuous 
positions. 

On May 21 of the present year (1879), I 
was watching a young chaffinch breaking its | 
way out of the egg. The nest was very con- 
spicuous, placed against the wall of an out- 
house, not five feet from the ground, and not 
even covered by ivy leaves. 

Now the nest of the goldfinch is much 
rounder and shallower than that of the 





Nest of African Weaver Birds. 


Bird, popularly termed the Yellow Oriole by 
the colonists. Its scientific name is Ploceus 
ocularius, Itis anative of South Africa, 
and, in common with other weaver 
birds, always builds its wonderful nest | 
at the very extremity of a branch which 
] dl : ! : overhangs a river. 
= wh aol 4 The material of the nest is grass- 
. * iy . fibre, almost as stiff and elastic as 
horsehair, very long, nearly as round 
and almost as thick as ordinary twine. 
The externa) appearance of the nest | 
can be seen by a glance at the illus- | 
tration, but the only way to appre- 
ciate the wonderful structure is to lay 
it open from end to end. The bulb- | 
like upper portion is very thick and | 
strong, and the nest is placed in a 
° hollow at the bottom of the bulb, a 
Nest of Chaffinch, in Ivy. tolerably high wall intervening between 
the nest and the tube or neck. 
chaffinch, and is placed nearly at the end of| As for the latter, it is not made until after 
| the branch, so that it dances about at the| the nest itself is finished, and it is of very 
slightest breeze. Yet the eggs are in no/ much slighter texture, allowing the light to | 
danger of falling, for the edge of the nest is| be seen between the fibres. Indeed, at the | 
| 
| 
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opening of the tube the fibres hang quite 
loosely, and are not so closely woven as re- 
presented by the draughtsman, who evidently 
drew from a sketch of the nest, and not from 
the object itself. 

The reader will see that in order to enter 


its nest, the bird must first alight upon the | 


outside, and then creep down the neck before 
it can gain admission to the opening. This 
is easily done by the bird, but the two chief 
foes of these birds, namely, monkeys and 


snakes, are completely baffled when they try | 


to reach the eggs or young. 

The branch to which the nest is suspended 
is always a very slender one, and although it 
will bear the weight of the birds, it will yield 
under that of a monkey or snake, and plunge 
the intruder in the water. Not that either 
creature has much chance of making the 
attempt, for if either of them 
or any bird of prey should show 
itself near the nests, the weaver 
birds dash at the intruder and 
drive it away by their united 
forces. 

Yet, although they will join 
in mutual defence, and many 
nests may hang on one tree, 
they are not social in their 
habits, each pair keeping very 
much to themselves. 

The well-known Baya Spar- 
row of India makes a very 
similar nest, and in many 
instances there is a supple- 
mentary nest on which the 
male bird sits and chirps—for 
he has no song—while the 
female is engaged in hatching 
the eggs. These birds are much more 
sociable than the weaver birds of Africa, 
and thousands may be seen flying amicably 
together about the trees on which the nests 
are hung. The scientific name of this bird 
is Ploceus Philippinus. 

Several species of weaver birds inhabit 
Southern Africa, and all have the same habit 
of building over the river. Generally the 
shape is more or less globular, but there is 
one species which makes a flask-shaped nest, 
the mouth, of course, being downwards. 
The name of the bird is the Mahali Weaver 
(Pliopasser Mahali). 

The most remarkable point in.its structure 
is the exterior. The nest is made of very 
thick grass stems, and the ends of them are 
made to project from the nest on all sides, 
like the quills on a hedgehog. 

The object of all these projections is very 


uncertain. Some travellers have thought that 
they might be intended for the purpose of in- 
timidating snakes and monkeys. This theory, 
however, is quite untenable, as the projecting 
stems would assist, rather than repel, either 
enemy. Others have thought that they are 
intended as eaves, whereby the rain may be 
thrown off the roof. That they do serve 
such a purpose scarcely needs proof; but it 
yet remains to be seen why the Mahali should 
want eaves for its nest, while the other weaver 
birds, which are subjected to the same rain- 
storms, should do very well without them. 

It has been mentioned that the pensile 
weaver birds are unsocial in their habits. 
| There is, however, one species which is so 
| pre-eminently gregarious that it has gained 
| the name of Sociable Weaver Bird (Philete- 
| rus socius). Like the pensile weavers already 





Sociable Weaver Birds, 


mentioned it is a native of South Africa, but 
it makes its nest in inland trees, far from 
water. 

The birds not only make their nests in 
company, but attach them to each other just 
as wasps and hive-bees do with their cells, and 
they cover the congeries of nests with a com- 
mon roof, as seen in the illustration. Then, 
although the birds will not use the same 
nests for two successive seasons, they do not 
like to desert the locality, and so they attach 
the new nests to the old. It is difficult to 
count them, but at least six or seven hundred 
nests have been seen in a single colony. 

The end of the colony is sufficiently 
curious. Branches, however strong they may 
be, have their limits of endurance. Those 
of the mimosa—popularly called the kameel- 
dorn, or camel-thorn, because the giraffe 
browses on it—are exceptionally strong, but 
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the nests of the sociable weaver bird become | 
in time too heavy a burden. 

They are made of grass blades, which, 
when dried by the rays of a tropical sun, are 
tolerably light; but when the rainy season 
comes the nests are soaked, absorbing an 
enormous weight of water, and the conse- 
quence is that the branches give way, and 
down come the nests with a crash. 

Lastly, we come to a totally different type 
of nest, the material being mud, and the bird 
being entitled to the rank of architect. 

In our own country we are familiar with 
mud as a material for nest-building, inasmuch 
as it is used by the blackbird, swallow, and 
house-martin. The first of these birds lines 
its nest with clay, just as the thrush does 
with cowdung and decayed wood, the object 
of such lining being very enigmatical, and 
the eggs being defended from it by a soit 
inner lining. 

There are, however, several foreign mud 
builders which display infinitely more skill 
than our English birds. Of these I have 
only space for three. 

One is the Pied Grallina (Gral/ina Aus- 
tralis), which, as its scientific name implies, 
is an inhabitant of Australia, where both the 
bird and its nest are very familiar to colonists 
as well as natives. The nest resembles a 
rude earthenware pot, and anyone could, 
with a lump of clay, imitate the nest of the 
pied grallina with such exactness, that even 
an expert might be puzzled to detect the im- 
position. All that would be required would | 
be to strike the clay firmly on a horizontal 
branch, knead it nearly round the branch so | 
as to retain its hold, and then work it with | 

| 
| 


the fingers into the form of a tolerably circular | 
pot. In fact, the earthen vessel in which | 
the natives of tropical America prepare their 
“cassareep,” or ‘‘pepper-pot,” is almost 
identical in shape with the nest of the pied 
grallina. 

A much more ambitious style of architec- 
ture is cultivated by the Oven Bird of South 
America, which derives its popular name 
from the oven-like form of its nest. It is one 
of the creepers, and its scientific name is 
Furnarius fuliginosus. 

It is a small bird, scarcely so large as an | 
English skylark, but makes a wonderfully 
large nest. Externally the nest resembles 
a roughly formed bali of clay, with an irre- 
gular, narrow, longitudinal aperture on one 
side. Like the nest of the pied grallina, it 
is always placed on a stout horizontal branch, | 
and the bird cares nothing for the almost | 
obtrusively conspicuous aspect of its dwelling. | 


' carefully, narrates the curious fact that six or 


bourers, and bring the materials which their 


When it is cut open it is found to present | 
a most remarkable appearance, being divided | 
into two chambers by a clay wall, which | 
reaches very nearly to the roof. The nest is 
made in the inner chamber, the anteroom, if 
we may so call it, being used by the male} 
bird as a sort of sentry box, wherein he keeps 
guard while his mate is sitting on her eggs. 

In spite, however, of the double chamber 
of the oven bird’s dwelling, I cannot but think | 
that the clay-built nest of the Fairy Martin is | 
a more complete specimen of bird architec- | 
ture. A group of these nests, together with | 
their inhabitants, is given in the plate facing 
this page. | 








The fairy martin (Hirundo ariel) builds 
its wonderful nests over the whole of Southern | 
Australia, and is always found far inland. 
Rivers it loves, but seems to have a peculiar 
objection to the sea. Rocky banks of rivers 
seem to be its favourite localities, and next 
to them it prefers the huge, hollow tree trunks | 
which are so plentiful in Australia. | 

Mr. Gould, who watched their habits very | 


seven birds will unite in forming a single 
nest, one sitting inside as chief architect, 
rearing the walls and smoothing the interior, 
wuile the rest are employed simply as la- 


superior arranges. 

As is often the case with our own martins, 
the fairy martin is unable to work during the 
heat of the day, and restricts its hours 
of labour to the mornings and evenings. 
Kneaded clay, such as the birds use, is ra- 
pidly hardened by the sunbeams, and so, 
when the bird finds the clay becoming too 
stiff to be worked, it ceases until the sun has 
set. In wet weather, however, the martins 
can work with great rapidity, and soon com- 
plete their nests. 

Although the walls are very thin, they are 
exceedingly strong, the clay having been 
changed by the heat of the sun into a mate- 
rial little softer than brick. 

No particular arrangement seems to be 
followed by the’ birds, the nests being scat- 
tered at random about the rock or tree- 
trunk, and their tunnel-like entrances directed 
to all points of the compass. The pretty 
little bird often follows the custom of our 
swallows and martins, and attaches its nest 
to the habitations of man, feeling safe under 
his protection. , | 

In size the nests are exceedingly variable, 
but on an average they are eight or nine inches 
in length, and the diameter of the a 








part varies from four to seven inches. 
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MARVELS OF THE BODY. 
By Miss CHESSAR. 
HOW OUR BONES ARE HELD TOGETHER. 


“A LL my bones are out of joint,” says | 

David, in that Twenty-second Psalm 
which, while describing his own feeling, 
was yet so full of prophecy of One greater 
than himself. The phrase occurs among | 
others which express a disorder of mind, | 
that can only be fully expressed by refer- | 
ence to what would be one of the most Se | 
rious evils and inconveniences if it were to 
happen in the body. Again, the importance | 
of the joints to the action of our frame is | 
alluded to in the wise saying of Solomon— | 
“Confidence in an unfaithful man in time of | 
trouble is like a broken tooth, and a foot out | 
of joint.” | 

The common use of the word “joint” | 
to signify some considerable portion of a 
body, is one which ought to be avoided. 
Properly speaking, our joints are the places | 
at which the various bones of our body | 
meet. At some of the meeting-places | 
of the bones, it is needful that they should 
be so tied together that great strength | 
At others, | 
much power of movement is wanted ; and at | 
every place where two bones come together | 
it is well that they should not jar or rub 
harshly against each other. | 

In this paper we are about to consider the | 
various ways in which our bones are joined. | 
It may be said that there are three chief 
modes of joining, viz. first, when the bones 
are not to move on each other at all; second, 
when they are to move a little, but are to be 
very firmly bound; and third, when the | 
bones that meet are to be able to have more 
or less power of moving about freely. Any 
who are now reading this paper, and who 
read one not long ago on the Hand, will 
remember that the powers of motion of 
the hand and arm were very great; and | 
most of these powers are owing to the 
different kinds of joints which the hand and 
arm possess. 

In speaking of the joints, perhaps it is | 
easiest to begin with those that have no 
movement at all, and a few words will do 
for them. These zmmovadble joints are be- 
tween the bones of the head and face. The 
bones of the head need to be very firm, so as 
to protect the delicate brain, the eye, the 
ear, and the nerves which enable us to 
smell and taste, besides all the great vessels 
that go to and from the head. So the head | 

VIII. ns 


bones fit very tightly together; and in some 


| instances their edges are notched and fitted 


into each other like the dove-tailing with 
which a carpenter fixes together two pieces 
of wood to make the sides of a box. To 
prevent jar a very firm membrane, or kind of 
skin, which always covers bone, is made in 
the skull to pass between the edges of the 
bones. The only joints in the head which 
can be moved are those by which the lower 
jaw is kept in its place, and these have a 
different plan, as will afterwards be shown. 
In some parts of our body, as between the 
various pieces (or vertebrze) of the backbone, 
we need great strength, and yet we want to 
be able to move a good deal. It would be 
very inconvenient, on the one hand, to have 
a backbone which could not bear any pulling 
or weight or pressure without giving way; 
while, on the other hand, it would be just as 
bad to have a backbone that was fixed like 
arod or pillar. It has been found that a 
number of short rods or pillars built up one 
above another can resist pressure either up- 
wards or downwards much better than an 
undivided pillar of the same length as the 
pile. When we are standing upright the 
power of our spine to resist pressure is thus 
much greater, because it is made up of many 
small bones, than it would be ifit were all of 
one piece. The name “ backbone” is quite 
misleading, because it seems to mean one 
bone only; the name sfinal column is far 
better, for it points to the fact that many 
bones are built up into it. But this column 
must be movable ; and to make it movable 
there are what may be well described as 
cushions of gristle placed all through its 
length—a cushion between each two of the 
bones. This gristle cushion (or cartilage) 
grows into the bones above and below it. 
It is firmer on the outer part of the cushion, 
and softer in the middle part; and which- 
ever way it is pressed it yields a little, but at 
the same time prevents jar. Moreover, 
these cushions allow of a little motion be- 
tween the different bones, the whole result 
being that we have the power of bending our 
bodies easily backwards and forwards, or 
from side to side. The same kind of joint, 
which is sometimes called mzxed, is found in 
other parts where great strength is needed, 
and at the same time a slight power of motion 
is useful, and where the placing of a cushion 
53 
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between two bones is necessary in order to 
hinder any evil results from shocks. 

Far the most common of the joints, how- 
ever, are those where the ends of bones are 
so brought together and bound together as 
to allow of free movement of the one bone 
upon the other. That these joints should 
be called movable is, of course, a very suit- 
able name. If we think a little of what 
would be needed in such joints as these to 
make them quite fit for their work, we shall 
see that they must move as smoothly and 
easily as possible, not jarring and not grating; 
and at the same time that they must be able 


to move in different directions, and yet that | 


they shall be hindered from moving too far. 


It is again to be remembered that in different | 


parts of our body we have different kinds of 
motion ; and so it is easy to understand how 
the movable joints must be of different 
shapes. ‘There are some places, as in the 
wrist and hand, the ankle and foot, where 
flattish bones have to be able to g/7de a little 
one on the other, and so gliding joints make 
one class. These allow slight motion, such 
as.we find in moving our wrists, or such as is 
given to the arch of the foot, when we set it 
down in walking, or when we lean our weight 
on it in standing. The bones which have 
gliding joints between them are generally 
short and strong, built well together, and this 
kind of joint enables them to have a certain 


movement one on the other without inter- | 
fering with the strength of the part which is | 


formed by their being bound firmly together. 
Again, there are the joints which allow the 
bones that they unite to move in a way that 


a hinge does—such as those we have at the | 


knee, the elbow, and in two of the joints of 
each finger and each toe. We have, besides, 
such joints as those at the shoulder and the 
hips, where the round ball-like end of one 
bone fits into the hollow end of another, 
forming a dad/-and-socket joint, much like that 
by which those lamps are held that swing in 
different ways when suspended from the 
ceiling. Further, there is the kind of joint 
which allows one bone to roll round or partly 
round another—a rotating joint, as it is 
called. We have one of these between two 
of the bones of the neck, and this enables the 
head to turn from side to side; and we have 
another, which enables us to turn our hands 
with the palm down or the palm up, between 
the two bones in that part of the arm imme- 
diately below the elbow. 

It is very interesting to compare the way 
in which the joints suit the parts of our 
body where they are found. For example, 


the ball-and-socket joint of the shoulder has 
a far greater power of motion than the much 
larger and deeper ball-and-socket joint of the 
hip. If we move the arms at the shoulder 
joint alone, we find that we can move them 
up and down, backwards and forwards, and 
in fact can swing them round and round. 
This is because in arm-movements we require 
facility for touching things in all directions. 
But, though at the hip joints we can swing 
the leg backwards and forwards, thrust it out 
from the body, bring it back across the body 
in front, and describe a circle with the foot 
swinging only from the hip socket, yet (unless 
we are trained as acrobats) we have not any 
| power of swinging the leg round about. We 
want strong support for the framework of our 
| bodies, even upon the highly movable hip 
| joints ; and the deep hip joints limit ordinary 
| powers of movement. 

Again, we may note that when two very 
different motions are needed for any one 
| part, there are two joints, one to give each 
| motion. For example, the nodding motion 

of the head is possible, because of the way in 
| which the skull is joined to the highest bone 
|in our spinal column; and the movement 
| from side to side is given by the way in which 
| the ring of the first bone of the spine re- 
| volves round a tooth-like projection which 
stands up from the body of the second. 
| Again, the up-and-down movement at the 
elbow is done by the way in which one bone 
of the lower arm is joined to that of the 
| upper ; while the rolling motion of the hand, 
of which notice has been already taken, is 
produced by the way in which the other bone 
of the lower arm (that which carries the hand) 
| rolls over that which forms the elbow joint. 
It is singular to remark, that though we have 
two bones in the leg below the knee joint, just 
as we have two bones in the arm below the 
elbow, yet, as we do not need to have the 
foot turned with its sole downwards and up- 
wards (as the palm can be turned), the joints 
of the lower leg differ from those of the lower 
arm. The joints both of knee and ankle are 
formed on the same bone (the larger of the 
two), and there is no rotating movement of 
the lower leg. This gives strength and firm- 
ness to the lower limb in supporting the 
body. Again, though both at the root of 
the great toe, and at that of the thumb, there 
is a ball-and-socket joint, the root of the 
great toe has but a limited motion, while the 
root of the thumb can move so freely that 
the thumb can be brought opposite to each 
finger in succession, and to all four fingers 
together, and so can help to grasp a ball. 
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How are all these movements effected with 
ease and without grating? First of all the 


'ends of the bones, where they are brought 


into contact with each other, are covered 
with a thin piece of cartilage growing close 
into the bone, and so growing that it not only 


prevents shock to the bones when they are 


pressed one against the other in a general | 


way, but also resists pressure in all the direc- 
tions from which it is likely to come to each 
special joint. To keep these cartilages moist, a 
substance called joint otf is constantly being 


| formed between the two ends of the bones. 


| like raw white of egg. 


It is not oil at all, but a substance which is 
However, it acts as oil 
would do to a joint, and keeps the ends of 
the bones from getting dry and grating. It 
is kept in by a kind of membrane, which is 


| joined to the very edges of the two opposite 


| cartilages, and makes a sort of closed tube, in- | 


| side of which is the joint with its gristles and 


| stance of an egg). 


joint oil. The name given by men of science 
to joint oil is syvovia (meaning like the sub- 


this joint oil is only formed as it is needed ; so 
ifa limb is not used for any length of time, 


_as during a long illness, all its joints get dry; 


and invalids are often troubled when they first 


| begin to walk with a dryness and grating of 


their joints, which soon goes away as the limb 
is used and the joint oil is formed. Some- 
times, when people are not in a very good state 


| of health, it may happen that the joint oil is 


not secreted, and then the joints grate and 


_make a noise, which is unpleasant to hear. 


The bones are kept from falling apart and 
from moving too far in any one direction by 
strong, white fibrous bands, called /igaments, 
because they ée the bones together. Some- 
times these are very firm, and so bind the 


bones as to allow of motion in only one | 


direction. The small bones of the fingers 


| have very firm ligaments on each side of the 





finger joints, so that while the bones move 
freely up and down they cannot move from 


side to side, except at the roots, where there | 


is a different kind of joint. When people 
foolishly pull their fingers, so as to make the 
bones click, they are pulling and weakening 
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It is worthy of note that | 


| the bands that hold the bones together. 
| Sometimes the ligaments go all round the 
joint, and not only strengthen it, but restrain 
its motion at certain points. The way in 
| which the bundles 
muscles, as they are called, pass from one 
| bone to another, also helps to keep the joints 
right and in their proper places. 


Sometimes one of the bones which go to | 


of the flesh, or the | 


| form a joint may be pulled or jerked out of | 


the socket formed by the other one which 
meets it—then we say that the joint is ds- 
located, or put out of its place. Some bones 


for example, the bone of the upper arm at the 
shoulder joint. A man thrown off his horse 
and getting his shoulder jerked out of place, 
will sometimes, by catching hold of a firm 
bar, himself be able to pull it back again. 
But if such a joint as the hip joint be dis- 
| located, the matter is a very serious one, and 
is sometimes beyond the help of even very 
skilful surgeons. Sometimes we twist or 
pull or overstrain the ligaments, as by a false 
step in walking, or by a sudden jerk given to 
the wrist. Then we have a sprain, which 
may be very tedious and painful, but for 
which we must have rest if we wish the liga- 
ments to be strong again. 

Enough has been said to show how 
numerous and how varied are the modes by 
which our bones are tied together and kept 
in their places. All the different kinds of 
contrivances indicated serve merely to hold 
our bony framework together—not to move 
it at all. A skeleton, even tied together at 
all its joints, cannot keep itself upright ; that 
|is done by the action of the muscles. But 
what ease and variety of motion do we obtain 
through our joints! How soon do we feel 
their value when a sprain disables one, or 
when inflammation makes a joint ache! How 
marvellous are the contrivances by which the 
movable joints are kept from jarring and are 
oiled, just enough, no more and no less, than 
is needed ! 





can be rather easily pulled into place again ; | 





No machine acts in its joints | 


with a precision so great, or a variety so | 


wonderful, as we can every moment perceive 
in the action of our marvellous bodies. 


SLING. 


By JOHN MACGREGOR, M.A. 


"THE shepherd’s crook and the psalmist’s 
harp were peaceful things to handle, 


| but David could also use asling—the simple, 


powerful weapon known for ages in many 





lands, and marked for ever in history by the | 


fight with Goliath. 
The hit of a fist or the kick of a foot may 
be regarded as the oldest forms of offensive 
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strokes, and it was an advance on these to 
use a stick, a sword, or a spear, all held in 
the hand. Missive weapons began when a 
stone was thrown, and the javelin, assegai, 
and boomerang* are all flung by the hand 
directly. 

Another method of projecting missiles was 
by a blast of air from the mouth, and the 
Indian of North America blows through a 
tube his feathered dart by the simple power 
of his lungs and cheeks. 

The “air gun” was an advance upon this, 
whereby air, mechanically condensed in a 


vessel, is used instead of breath from the 
mouth, 

=) 

_ 


At last gunpowder was invented (in China), 
so that gas could be generated in a moment 
to propel a bullet, and now all over the world 
we have this “ villainous saltpetre.” 

Returning to the consideration of missiles 
propelled by muscular energy, we must notice 
the bow and arrow, whereby the force used 
in bending elastic wood or metal, or india- 
rubber, &c., is suddenly set free to project 
an arrow or a bolt from a bow, or a stone or 
a marble from the dangerous “catapult ” used 
by school boys, and forbidden—much too 
faintly—by magistrates. 

An intermediate agent between the hand 
and the missile is used in another way when 





* This wonderful weapon, a curved flat piece of wood about 
20 inches from point to point, will go 150 yards from the 
thrower, and after gyrations will return behind him. Paper 
or cardboard boomerangs two inches long can amuse us now, 
but sketches in the tombs of Egypt seem to show that the 
boomerang was known in Pharaoh’s time. 





an apple, a ball of clay, or a berry, lightly 
fixed on an elastic rod, is projected by a 
swing of the rod with a sweep of the hand, 
and this mode is represented in present 
savage life by the “kurruk,” a rod which 
projects the javelin from a staff swayed by 
the arm. 

Adverting again to the casting of a stone 
from the hand, it will be seen at once that 
the use of a sling to give a larger sweep of 
projection is, in fact, a most simple scientific 
and effective advance in this kind of missile. 

The early use of the sling in Egypt is 
shown in our sketches from a picture in an 
old tomb. In one of these we see the sling 
in the hand, and round the neck is the 
“purse,” or bag of sling-stones. In the 
other sketch, the sling with the stone in it 
is swung round to be discharged. 

The Balearic Isles, off the coast of Spain, 
were celebrated of old for their slingers. The 
inhabitants taught their children to sling by 
compelling them to knock down their food 
with a sling-stone from a rafter or pillar in 
their houses. During a visit to these lovely 
islands some years ago I tried in vain to find 
any man who could sling a stone. However, 
in Constantine, the wonderful rock fortress 
of Algeria, I saw young lads using slings to 
frighten the big crows from the ripe crops of 
“prickly pear” on the opposite side of a 
deep, broad, rocky valley, and it was most 





interesting to observe the force, precision, 
and range of these simple weapons, so that 
I could well believe the statement that a 
sling can send a stone six hundred yards, 
which is one-third of a mile. 
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The Huguenots used slings in A.D. 1572 | 
to save their powder; and slingers were 
among the Norman infantry at that time | 
when they projected stones, “fire balls,” and 
“ cutlets,” made of lead, with their generals’ 
names on them, or such words as “ Take 
this” indented on each bullet. It is difficult 
to predict what might happen if twenty good 
slingers, five hundred yards away, were to 
send their noiseless missiles for an hour to 
a sentry who could not see any of them, and 
who might be killed by any one successful 
leaden “ cutlet.” * 

Recurring now to more ancient Scripture 
times, we find that in Judges xx. 16, after 
speaking of the children of Benjamin and 
the “inhabitants of Gibeah,” it is said, 
“Among all this people there were seven 
hundred chosen men left-handed ; every one 
could sling stones at an hair breadth, and 
not miss.” In the Septuagint version these 
men are spoken of as “able to use both 
hands alike.” Ehud (Judges iii. 15) is simi- 
larly called “left-handed,” but in the Septua- | 
gint, “a man who used both hands alike.” 
In Job xli. 19, the Septuagint reads, “ He | 
deems the sézmger as grass.” The Greek word 
means “‘stone-thrower,” and is not the same 
as that for “ slinger.” 

The sling is still unique as a simple 
weapon, portable and lasting; for a bit of 
leather and two thongs can be carried in the 





* The catapult and balista used in old days, and at the | 
siege of Jerusalem, were enlargements of the sling by sub- | 
stituting weights and Springs for human muscle. The Aus- 
tralian “‘ weet-weet”’ is an oval stone attached to a cord, like 
the thong of awhip. This is whirled round the head, and is 
thrown (cord and all) with great precision and force. In | 
Iceland, in the twelfth century, slings fixed to the end of 
staves were used, but the stones went tree of the sling. 


pocket, and stones to be used by the sling 
can be found everywhere. 

But prowess in slinging is obtained only 
by observation, care, and practice, while using 
our strength discreetly ; and, perhaps, lessons 
may be learned from the slinger of stones 
which can serve us all in the use of weapons 
on another field of battle 

For are we not all in a spiritual conflict, 
wherein various weapons of attack are to be 
used, and various armour of defence, as ex- 
plained by Paul in Ephesians vi. ? 

The sling is not mentioned by the Apostle 
in his list of weapons, but surely it is repre- 
sented in Christian warfare by the use of 
means, the outward life, conduct, and words 


| of us all. 


The sling is powerfully effective, though it 
sends only a little stone. Any pebble may 
be used ina sling, but some stones will do 
much better than others ; and so the “ sling- 
stones” for life’s war should be chosen before 
the battle—our daily fight with world and 
flesh and devil. 

The pebbles for our fight with evil are not 
carnal, but they may still be “ mighty through 
God to the pulling down of strongholds ” 
(2 Cor. x. 4). As sling-stones for our fight, 
even with giants of evil, we have Scripture 
texts (as used by Jesus Himself when Satan 
tempted), arguments, anecdotes, and parables, 
pointed remarks, nay, even an interjection, a 
smile, a frown, or silence itself, with all its 
eloquence. 

Any one of these well chosen, steeped in 


| prayer, truly aimed, and swiftly sent, may 


bring down Goliath, the giant of godless 
boasting, and then his head may be cut off 
with his own sword. 





WITH ST. PAUL 


AT THE CROSS. 


By THE Rev. S. A. TIPPLE. 


“ That I may know him, and the power of his resurrection, and the fellowship of his sufferings, being made 
conformable unto his death. ”—PHIL, iii, 10. 


7s was once the earnest aspiration of a 
great man—to become. conformed to | 
the death of Him who perished by crucifixion | 
on Calvary. St. Paul had learnt not only to 
love Christ with passionate fervour, but to | 
look up to Him also with intense admiration | 
and reverence, as the realisation of all per- 
fection. His career seemed to him im- 
measurably the noblest the world had ever | 
witnessed, and to grow like Him, to follow 
in His track, was the ruling idea, the domi- | 
nant ambition of the apostle’s breast. Here | 


he expresses his strong desire to be made 
“conformable unto His death.” 

Now what did he mean by that? On the 
first blush we might suppose that he was yearn- 
ing to die as He died, to be permitted to drink 
the same cup given Him to drink upon the 
cross—the cup of martyrdom for the truth 
and kingdom of God. The writings of St. 
Paul clearly evince that there were senses in 


| which he felt the Redeemer’s death to be 


wholly unique and inimitable, a thing by 
itself, not to be repeated. But whatever it 



































| 


| stand clothed in such dignity and exhibit 
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was to his view, in respect of which it could | 
not be emulated, in respect of which no re- | 
petition of it by mortal man was possible, it | 
was, anyhow, the immolation of one who | 
suffered voluntarily in the cause of rightness | 
and for the sake of eternal realities ; and | 
since the apostle had been brought to covet 
resemblance to the Lord Jesus in all His 
approachable features and aspects, we might 
imagine that the text was the utterance of 
his wish to die, like Him, a martyr’s death. 
But such a wish would not be neces- | 
sarily excellent or praiseworthy. Men are 
often found wishing to copy some grand 


| deed or conduct of which they have heard, | 


without the slightest real sympathy with the 
motives and sentiments of the actor, without | 
the slightest real participation in the spirit | 
that swayed and animated him. There was | 
a certain é/at about it, it created a sensation, 
it stirred a tumult of applause, and they would 


| fain enjoy that; or they truly feel how dig- 


nified and fine it was,and they would fain | 


such fineness ; it would gratify them amazingly 


| to play so brilliant or so generous a part. 


They read, for instance, of one who, in devo- | 
tion to his sense of right and duty, remained | 


| at his post reckless of danger and deaf to 
| entreaties to save himself, until the destruc- 


tion which he saw threatening him, and stood | 
resolutely facing with folded arms and head 


| erect, overtook him there; or of one who, 
| labouring long and arduously in the midst of 


daily peril to accomplish some great good for 
others, sank down at last exhausted and 
quietly expired, just as he had completed 
his gracious task, and while those whom he 
had forgotten himself to serve were crowding 
to bless him. They read and think, how 


delightful to die thus, or thus; even so, 


could we choose, would we die. But what 
sympathy have they either with the profound 
conscientiousness that inspired in the former 
case, or with the warm and deep philanthropy 
in the latter? Noneatall! They perceive with 
a thrill of emotion the beauty of the two sacri- 
fices, and envy the glory of them ; but of the 
serious faithfulness, or of the tender and loving 
soul out of which they grew, there is scarcely 
a throb in their bosom. It would not be in 
them to copy, should they ever have the 
chance, much as they would like it for the 
felt grandeur of it. When, however, St. Paul 
craved to die the same death as Christ died, 
it was from inward assimilation to and fellow- 
ship with Christ, in His whole spirit and 
behaviour. 

But, then, do you not see that such assimi- 


| spirit and state of mind in the act of dying 


lation and fellowship would have kept him 
inevitably from any craving of the kind, 
since Christ’s crucifixion was owing to His 
spirit of resignation and willingness to be or 
do, to receive or suffer whatever fidelity to 
the interests of His kingdom might involve ? 
and in proportion, therefore, as the apostle 
partook of this spirit, he would not choose his 
lot; upon no one way of making exit from 
the world would he set his heart. 

With the true martyr spirit in him, his only 
thought would be, let my end be that by 
which the truth shall best be served, whether 
it be through slow wasting sickness upon a 
bed, or through sharp agony amidst scorn and 
contempt upon a gibbet. It is not for me to 
wish aught for myself; all I care to wish is 
that under whatever circumstances of living 
or dying God may be glorified in me. Being 
what he was, it could not be St. Paul’s desire 
here that he should suffer in the same man- 
ner as his Lord. He may seem to you, then, 


to be desiring that his death should resemble || 


Christ’s in the moral temper which it exem- 


plified, in the grace and sweetness with which || 


it was borne ; that however it might be ap- 
pointed to him to pass away, by casualty or 
old age, by lingering illness or the heads- 
man’s stroke, he might be able to display 
similar fortitude and patience, similar concern 
for others, similar self-possession, and charity, 
and trust in the Almighty Father. 

Now, it is a worthy aspiration to wish to 
die nobly as to wish to bear or do anything 
nobly, yet there is no reason why we should 
be specially anxious about the spirit and the 
state of mind in which we depart hence. My 


is no more important than my spirit and 
state of mind at any other instant, in any 
other scene or situation. Ido not care to 
be holier then, than I care to be to-day at 
dinner-time or to-morrow in attending to my 
business ; and as a noble soul may occasion- 
ally trip and stumble in living, losing for 





awhile calmness, loyalty, or rest in God, yet 
in nowise to make shipwreck of himself, but 
soon to recover and rise again, so may he in | 
drawing near to the end; and so it often has | 
been, the weakest and worst of him showing | 
itself in the crisis of death, nothing becoming 
him less than his expression on going out of | 
the world. 

We need not be particularly solicitous to | 
quit life worthily. Our particular solicitude 
should be to behave worthily and to grow 
worthier in life, from day to day. And the | 
yearning of the apostle here, was not that he | 
might die courageously or piously like Christ ; | 
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for he does not say, you will observe, that 
my death may be conformed to His, but that 
J myself may be conformed thereto, that, not 
hereafter in my closing hours, but now and 
always I, Paul, may be assimilated to His 


| dying, or rather be assimilating, since it is of 


a process, a continually progressive process, 
that he speaks; the whole passage reading, 
“that I may know Him, and the power of His 
resurrection, and the fellowship of His suffer- 
ings, while I am being made conformable to 
His death.” This was his earnest longing, 
that he the man might be acquiring daily 
more and more resemblance to the Christ in 
His death. “See Him dying,” he says, “look 
at the grace and sweetness of it ; that is what 
I want to be daily attaining to.” 

But now it might be said, when he aspires 
thus, as he appears to do, to become, not at 
some juncture, but habitually, what his Lord 
was once in His final moments, does he not 
seem to be setting himself to achieve more 
than the Master achieved, and to be aiming 
at a higher degree of perfection? He would 
fain be as good and grand from morning 
unto eventide through all his years, as Christ 
was seen to be at a single point in His his- 
tory, in Gethsemane and on the cross. 
it is one thing to be brave and brilliant for a 
little while in dying, and quite another thing 
to be a hero all your life long—‘¢hat is tran- 
scendently the greater and more difficult of 
the two. Men have often acted or endured 
sublimely on special occasions, in temporary, 


has been far inferior. 


But | 


| his fiery doom ; but he had not been always 


thus. Ah! how frequently had he been 
testy and irritable in little things, low- 
thoughted and worldly-minded in the cus- 
tomary routine, doubting and desponding in 
quiet paths,—he who was now so patient, and 
spiritual, so dauntless and believing. Many 
that are first shall be last, and the last first. 
There are those who seem to us the greatest, 
because we have seen them great at grave 
and critical periods; but there are those 
who, although they have never been seen 
shining magnificently in a transient, terrible 
darkness, are yet greater than they, because 
they have borne and acted amid the common- 
place with constant greatness of spirit from 
year to year. That is the difficult, ‘hat the 
supreme thing to do. 

When, then, fixing upon the death of 
Christ, the apostle cries, “‘ Let me learn to 
dive like that,” is it not as if he were reaching 
after something loftier than his Lord? But 
his Lord—was He greater at the close than 
He had been from the beginning? Did He 
mount up in the last dread scene to an alti- 
tude above His usual self? No! however 
it may be with us, He was never inferior or 
less, at ordinary times, than He was found to 
be at extraordinary. There were no fluctua- 
tions or vicissitudes of quality in Him, no 
alternations of majesty and meanness, of con- 
stancy and fickleness ; He was one sustained, 
unfaltering harmony, an instrument never out 


| of tune. He had been all along precisely the 
trying surroundings, who have failed sadly at 
ordinary times, whose spirit and temper then | 


Nobly as they have | 


behaved now and again under the pressure and | 
excitement of passing solemn circumstances, | 
there has been much in their behaviour | 


amidst the petty circumstances of common 
days that was anything but noble. To be 
continually as we are at intervals would be 
to be perfect indeed; but that we cannot 
manage. Some people are more charming 
and beautiful in dying than they ever were in 
living. Have you not witnessed the meek 
patience, the devout resignation, the gentle- 
ness, the reverence, the love to which they 
have been chastened and refined, after pro- 
tracted illness, and just before the end arrived? 
If they could but have lived so! 

Many a man in former generations has 
borne himself divinely at the martyr’s stake, 
who was often considerably less than divine 
at the family hearth. For a few hours he 
was superb, as they threatened and tortured 
him, as he stood before his ruthless judges, 
and went from them through the crowd to 


same brave, faithful, tender, patient, self- 
sacrificing soul that He showed Himself to 
be upon the cross. The spirit of His death 
was just the spirit of His life; He died just 
as He had lived. Hence, in aspiring to be 
made conformable to His death, St. Paul has 
fastened upon what He was in dying, and 
has chosen to set that before him, not as 
being the best and noblest expression he 
could find in Him, but as representing con- 
cisely and vividly the entire, the habitual 
man, as displaying most succinctly and im- 
pressively all that He was and always had 
been. There, to his view, shone the very 
Christ gathered and concentrated to a bright 
blaze. 

Thus, in saying “ Let me be conformed to 
His death,” the actual meaning would be, 
let me be conformed to Azm, to that con- 
tinuous spirit, to those continuous sympathies 
and aims of His which, in His death, I see 
so intensely expressed, so gloriously epito- 
mized. The death of the Lord Jesus stood 
with St. Paul, as with other New Testament 
writers, for the whole life of holy and loving 
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self-sacrifice that culminated there; which is | cost, however dreadful. 
the explanation doubtless of their perpetual | and bless men, and He must needs pour 
In it they | Himself out for them to the last drop. 
saw framed and projected the whole reality | foresaw that faithfulness and love were in- 
of their Saviour; it presented Him to them | volving Him in peril, were leading Him to 


reference and recurrence to it. 


in a brief and brilliant summary. Upon the 
black background of Gethsemane and Cal- 
vary, with what peculiar clearness and dis- 
tinctness came out each charm that cha- 
racterized Him! This was the great crisis, 
these the circumstances that caused Him to 
appear, that showed fervently and to the full 
what He was. He had not changed, had 
not become other and better than His for- 


| 


mer self; but here you have Him most strik- | 


ingly and profoundly revealed. 


And what was the Christ-glory that blazed | 
out, especially, in the Christ dying, and toward | 


which the apostle craved to be sublimed ? 
There was the wonted calmness, self-pos- 
session, and dignity, more conspicuous than 


} 


| righteousness and love.” 


ever in the hour of arrest and in the judg- | 


ment hall; the wonted meek patience and 


| we approach the ideal of manhood. 


fortitude under the trial of the scourge and | 


the cruel taunts of the multitude, the wonted | 


compassion and infinite consideration for 
others, more conspicuous than ever in the 
healing of the high-priest’s servant, in the 
tender commending of His mother to the 
care of St. John, in the prayer for the blinded 
and ruthless mob, in the quick response to 
the appeal of the crucified robber, and in 
the words which, with the cross upon His 
shoulders, He stopped to speak to the crowd 
of women who followed Him bewailing and 
lamenting, “‘ Daughters of Jerusalem, weep 
not for me, but weep for your children!” 
There was the wonted resignation and sur- 
render of Himself, to perform the Father’s 
work and fulfil the Father’s Will, more con- 
spicuous than ever in the ejaculation, 
“Thinkest thou that I could not ask and 
have granted me twelve legions of angels? 
but thus it must be;” and, again, in Geth- 
semane’s sob, “Not my will, but thine, be 
done.” And the wonted trust and confi- 
dence in the Almighty, more conspicuous 
than ever in the cries, “ My God, why hast 
Thou forsaken me?” “ Father, into Thy 
hands I commit my spirit.” But all these 
things were comprehended in what may be 
termed the spirit of holy and loving self- 
sacrifice that ruled His life; in other words, 
the abiding readiness to risk and suffer to 
the utmost in obeying God and serving man. 
That was Christ. He recognised His work, 
the work which the Father had given Him 
to do, and He must needs prosecute it at all 


| 


He panted to help 


He 





destruction ; yet He went resolutely on, and 
here He is at length in His death, accepting 
and enduring the destruction, rather than 
swerve an iota from the line of right, or cease 
fora moment from seeking humanity’s highest 
good. “Now,” says St. Paul, ‘“‘my ambition is 
to be like that ; I would fain die to sin, as He 
did in His life and death, daring and bearing 
the worst for conscience and duty’s sake. I 
would fain die to myself, to my own ease, 
and comfort, and gain, for charity’s sake, as 
He did in His life of labour and burden, and 
in His death of sacrifice for us. I would be | 
consecrated after the model of Him, to 
And, according to 
the measure in which we aim and aspire 
thus to be conformed to the death of Christ, 
This is 
the all of Christianity, which is the perfection 
of manliness. | 

Well! are we, who profess and call our- | 
selves Christians, who pray and pray to be 
assimilated to the image of the Lord Jesus—- | 


| are we aiming and aspiring thus, at home and 





abroad, in society and in the family—to be 
surrendered always, at whatever expense to 
ourselves, to the sense of duty and the claims 
of love, to be ready always to lose everything, 
to go to ruin, if it must be, sooner than do 
wrong, and to forget self when others need to 
be thought of and cared for? So alone are | 
we Christ’s; “for if any man have not His | 
spirit he is none of His;” and if you be reach- 
ing after and attaining to this, it matters not 
so much what you believe or disbelieve. Only | 
depend upon it, that the more truly and | 
heartily you can believe in the God and the | 
invisible secrets of Christ’s revealing, the | 
more will you be strengthened and inspired | 
to do it, which is what constitutes Him the | 
Redeemer, the Saviour. And let none of | 
us think that we must look out for a| 
greater field, a nobler scope and oppcrtunity | 
in order to do it. Attempt it as you stand, 

in the calling wherein you are called, in your | 
existing relations and circumstances, in your 

household, in your business. 


“ And sweet the bliss of souls serene, 
When they have sworn and steadfast mean, 
Counting the cost, in all to espy 
Their God, in all themselves ies, 
Oh could we learn that sacrifice, 
What lights would all around us rise! 
How would our hearts with wisdom talk 
Along life’s dullest, dreariest walk.” 

















There is room || 
for it in every lot. {| 
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THREE VOYAGES OF THE SHIP HARMONY. 


By OSBORNE REY. 


CHAPTER I.—‘ BABY” AND “ HOME.” 

"THE missionary’s wife lay dying. He 

knelt beside her bed, eagerly listening 
to hear the beloved voice once more—appa- 
rently in vain; he would have thought life 
extinct but for the convulsive movement of 
the cold hand clasped in his. 

Presently a gun was fired near at hand, 
and the next moment an infant’s feeble wail 
was uttered in an adjoining room. The 
dying woman opened her eyes, her lips 
moved, and Brother Hirt, his ear almost 
touching her lips, caught the words, “ Baby ” 
and “Home.” Then the dim eyes looked 
upwards, and, with a sigh, life passed away. 

The husband knelt there long, his face 
buried in his hands. He was not weeping, 
not praying, not thinking ; but was in that 
state of mental numbness which so often 
intervenes between a bereaving stroke and 
the consciousness of pain. After some time 
a gentle knock was heard at the door. 
Brother Hirt rose mechanically from his 
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knees and opened it. There stood a middle- 
aged, kindly-looking woman, holding his in- 
fant in her arms. “The Harmony is in 
sight,” she began in an undertone, but 
stopped short as she followed the mission- 
ary’s glance towards the bed. 

“T will be with you soon,” he said; and 
as she turned away with a half-stifled sob he 
closed and locked the door. 

Then ensued a sharp struggle between 
sorrow and faith. “Why was it just too 
iate? Why not in time to bring relief, per- 
haps recovery, to his precious wife? She 
had died probably for want of the medical 
advice and comforts which the ship was 
bringing. If the Lord’s servants went forth, 
not counting their lives dear for His sake, 
had they not a right to expect succour from 
Him in their times of need? How con- 
fidently had his dear one cast herself on her 
Heavenly Father’s care, when she gave up 
all to accompany the poor missionary to 
Labrador! And now?” He glanced at her, 
and suddenly the storm of unbelief was 
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stilled. “Doest thou well to be angry?” 
that placid face seemed to say; then he 
remembered how she had ever accepted as 
a mark of favour those dealings of the 
Master which showed His reliance on His 
servant’s trust in Him ; a ray of love from his 
Father’s countenance seemed to pierce the 
heavy cloud which shrouded him, and by 
its light Brother Hirt found his way to rest 
his aching heart on his Father’s faithfulness. 
There was no bitterness in the tears which 
now came abundantly. 

Presently he heard low voices in the outer 
room ; when sufficiently composed he opened 
the door, and Brother Schmidt, his fellow- 
missionary (whose wife was tending the 
motherless infant), advanced and grasped his 
hand. He (Brother Schmidt) did not speak ; 


there was an eager, inquiring look on his 
face, which his friend understood and an- 
swered. “Yes, brother, I can say from my 
heart, ‘ Blessed be the name of the Lord.’” 

“ Let us pray,” said Brother Schmidt ; 
and they retired together into the chamber 
of death. 

Sister Schmidt performed some last offices 
for the dead ; then she and her husband left 
the mourner alone by his own request, and 
carried the child to the mission-house close by. 
Brother Hirt spent some time in reading the 
Word, and in prayer; then, lighting his lamp, 
proceeded to read the letters Brother Schmidt 
had brought him from the Harmony. 
was addressed to his wife in her mother’s 
writing. As he held it in his trembling hand, 
he thought of the luxurious English home 
from which that dear wife had gone forth to 
share his labours and privations ; he thought 
of the patient waiting on the Lord which had 
preceded her parents’ sanction of the mar- 
riage. How, at length, from true affection 
to their daughter and anxiety for her health, 
they had withdrawn all opposition, and he 
and his Ellen had felt satisfied that the Lord’s 
blessing attended their union. “ And was it 
for this? Oh, that I had never brought her 
here!” but instantly the murmuring thought 
was dismissed. “ She never regretted it; 
she does not regret it ow.” He opened the 
letter ; it was a very affectionate one, and 
contained the request that, in the case of 


tears were rolling down his cheeks, and | 


One | 


| her dying words occurred to him. At the 
| time he had understood them to refer to that 
| home she was about herself to enter ; but he 
| now remembered what he had at the moment 
| scarcely noticed, that it was the sound of the 
| signal gun announcing the approach of the 
| Harmony which had roused her to utter 
|them. “Then she did not wish her child 
to remain out there. I will send her home 
by the Harmony. Indeed, what else could 
I do, since Brother and Sister Schmidt are 
going home? Who would care for the poor 
child ?” 

Three days afterwards the remains of Ellen 
Hirt were consigned to the earth. At seven 
o’clock in the evening Brother Schmidt as- 
sembled the Eskimo congregation in the 
chapel. They sang one of the touching 
resurrection hymns in the Moravian Collec- 
tion; then Brother Schmidt gave a short 
address, After this they adjourned to the 
little courtyard in front of the chapel, where 
stood the bier on which the body lay. No 
coffins are used in Labrador, for wood is 
scarce. The corpse was sown up in sealskin, 
a white pall thrown over it. It was a lovely 
summer evening; the sea was of an azure 
blue, masses of ice floating upon it. Again 
a hymn was sung, during which Brother Hirt 
joined the group. Then six native helpers 
carried the bier up a hill-side to the burial- 
ground, where the beautiful Moravian burial 
service was read by Brother Schmidt, all join- 
ing with evidently deep feeling in the re- 
sponses. No grave was dug, for the ground 
was rocky ; but a tomb had been neatly built 
of stones and lined with rich green moss. 
|As the corpse was laid therein the little 
| assembly sang— 





“ This body now to rest conveyed, 
Into the earth like Jesus laid, 
| Like His, shall rise again. 
Christ soon in glory shall appear, 
Then we and those interred here, 
With Him o’er death shall reign.” 
Then followed some appropriate passages of 
Scripture and the Benediction. 
A week later the Harmony sailed from 
Hopedale, bearing as passengers Brother and 
Sister Schmidt, and Brother Hirt’s infant 


daughter. 


* * * 





Years rolled on. In course of time an- 








children being born, they should be sent | other wife was sent out to Brother Hirt, as 
home to her parents, since the climate of | the manner is among the Moravians; not 
Labrador was far too cold for European | that they sorrow less for their dead than 
children. | other men, but it is held better for them- 

“What shall I do?” the missionary asked | selves and for their work that they should 
himself. ‘It is hard to part from the child. | have domestic ties; and their life of simple 
What would Ellen have said?” Suddenly | faith not only springs from, but also quickens 
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|| was difficult to ascertain; she was so sur- 
rounded by religious influences. 
in his letters always addressed pointed ques- 


| 
| 


| was so long. 


| others studiously plain in attire. 


| girl about eighteen years old. 
_ piece struck eight, Mr. Gordon took his place | 
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'| their realisation of the home to which they | 


are journeying, where “ they neither marry 
nor are given in marriage.” 

Yearly tidings of the little Ruth reached 
her father, and in due time letters from her- 
self. She was growing up a healthy child, 
and in appearance like her mother, as a 
photograph sent him when she was twelve 
years old bore witness. 

Was she following her mother’s God? It 


Her father 





tions to her regarding her spiritual life, to 
which she did not reply; but the interval 
The grand-parents ceased to 
write when Ruth could do it herself. By | 
that time Brother Hirt was married again, 
and they apparently considered him alienated | 
from them thereby. Often he thought of his 


| Ellen’s dying words, “Take baby home.” 
| Was her child’s face set towards the Father's | 
| house above ? 


Sometimes he thought of | 
obtaining leave to visit England ; but besides 
that this would cause serious hindrance to 
the work in Labrador (for he was now super- 
intendent of the mission there), he could not 
hope to do more for his daughter’s good than | 
was done already; he believed her to be 

under Christian training, and came to the 

conclusion that for the present he could but | 
pray and hope. 


CHAPTER II.—RUTH’S NEW FRIEND. 
THERE was a Moravian missionary meeting | 


| at Mr. Gordon’s handsome house in Prince’s 
Gate. 


The drawing-rooms were filled with 
chairs and benches, and on every seat lay a 
little hymn-book. A table stood under the 
archway which divided the rooms: on this 
were piled green and blue mission reports 
and collecting cards. The company gradu- 
ally filling the rooms consisted chiefly of | 
ladies ; some in fashionable evening dresses, 
Among the 
occupants of the front row of chairs were an | 


_ elderly couple of dignified and wealthy ap- | 


pearance, and with them an elegant-looking 
As the time- 


in the arm-chair behind the table, and two 
or three other gentlemen gathered round | 
him. After the singing of a hymn, one of 
these, an elderly clergyman, offered prayer 
for blessings on the missions, and for in- 
creased interest in, and support of, the work | 
through the present meeting. Mr. Gordon | 
read the minutes of the last annual meeting, | 
and then introduced Brother Arnold as one | 








of the secretaries of the missions, able there- 
fore to give recent and interesting informa- 
tion respecting them. Brother Arnold rose 
to speak. He was a middle-aged man, whose 
appearance told of hardship and toil. He 
spoke very simply and readily, and soon be- 
came animated with his subject, one evi- 
dently very dear to him. He had been a 
missionary in the West Indies, till failing 
health compelled him to return to England. 
He gave a graphic outline of the most strik- 
ing events of the past year at the various 
stations of the Moravian missions, concluding 
his account with tidings concerning the 
Arctic missions. 

“At our five stations in Labrador,” he 
said, “where we commenced our mission 
work in 1770, we have one thousand and 
twenty-two in our congregation, three hun- 
dred and fifty-three communicants, and many 
Christian native helpers; and lately a cir- 
cumstance has occurred, of whose import 
only those acquainted with Eskimo character 
and habits can be aware; for the first time 
in the annals of our missions, believers from 
among the converted natives have gone forth 
to testify to the scattered hordes of their own 
people what great things God has done for 
themselves, and to exhort them in the 
Saviour’s name to be reconciled to God. 

‘ These poor Eskimos, Daniel and Gottlob, 
were obliged to take their families with them 
on their evangelizing tour; one has a family 
of six, the other of four, including a daughter 
who is a helpless cripple ; but strong in faith, 
the little company of twelve set out from 
Hopedale last July. We trust that the Har- 
mony will bring us good tidings of them next 
autumn.” 

3rother Arnold closed his address thus :— 
“In spite of our maintaining what would 
appear to some of you a petty economy, our 
arrears amount to nearly 43,000. We count 
on your earnest, persevering prayers, brothers 
and sisters in Christ ; we ask you also to help 
us with your means.” 

All joined in singing the doxology ; then 
the attention of the company was called to 
the reports and collecting cards on the table. 
Several ladies went forward and handed to 
Brother Arnold their subscriptions or collec- 
tions. While the secretary was busied in 
entering these, a hand was placed on the 
packet of collecting cards, and a soft voice 
asked, “ May I take one of these?” 

Brother Arnold looked up and saw the 
young girl already mentioned, whose eager 
attention had struck him during his address. 

“Certainly,” he replied; ‘we are very 
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thankful to have them taken. 
me your name?” 

‘Ruth Hirt,” she answered. 

“Hirt?” he repeated eagerly. 
you any relation in the missions?” 

“ My father is in Labrador,” she replied. 

“Then I know him. I’ve been corre- 
sponding with him lately. I knew he had a 
daughter in England. I am so glad to meet 
you, Miss Hirt.” 

“T am very glad too,” she said. 

Brother Arnold resumed, “ Can you come 
to see us? My wife would be so pleased ; 
she and your father knew each other as 
children; they were both brought up at 
Herrnhut. She is an invalid, or she would 
come to see you, I am sure.” 

“Thank you,” answered Ruth, with some 
hesitation ; “I should like it.” 

At this moment an elderly lady approached, 
and, looking at the card in Ruth’s hand, said, 
“ Are you going to turn collector, my dear?” 

“Yes ; I should like to help a little. This 
gentleman knows my father, grandmamma.” 

The elder lady bowed to Brother Arnold. 

“ Brother Hirt is a very old friend of mine 
and of my wife’s,” he said. ‘Would you 
allow your grand-daughter to visit us?” 

“T shall be pleased to see you and Mrs. 
Amold at my house,” she replied cordially. 

Ruth broke in, “ Mrs. Arnold is not able 
to go out, grandmamma.” 


“ Have 


Will you give | 
| reclined the invalid 


only luxury the well-cushioned sofa on which 
wife; Sister Arnold’s 
plain dark dress and close white cap; the 
simple meal. It was not, however, the dif- 
ference in externals from all she had been 
used to, which was now engrossing the young 
girl’s thoughts, but the difference between 
the religion of these Moravians and every 
other phase she had seen. Her grand-parents 
and all their chosen friends were decidedly 
religious people. Mr. Gardner had been the 
means of bringing to the district where he 
resided a faithful minister, and was_ his 
staunch supporter in every good work. Mrs. 
Gardner was quite like-minded with her 
husband, and very active in doing good; 
and they had carefully trained their grand- 
daughter in religious habits. Yet Ruth felt 
she had had that day a glimpse of a life of 


‘simple, living faith in the Son of God, of 


happy realisation of His presence and His 
love, quite new to her; and a desire for that 
truer, higher life had been stirred within her. 
She was asking herself far the first time, 
“Am I a follower of Christ, or do I only 
take a conventional part in religious acts ?” 
She could not be satisfied till the question 
was settled, and she resolved to see her 


| Moravian friends again and open her heart 


| life to her. 


“Would you allow me to call for Miss | 


Hirt, and escort her to my house?” asked 
Mr. Arnold. 
Mrs. Gardner could not resist Ruth’s plead- 


ing face, and though she had no desire for | “ enthusiasm,’ 


| that Hubert would ridicule, as “cant” 


to them. Then came the thought of one 
whose love constituted the great charm of 
From childhood there had been 
a strong mutual attraction between herself 
and Hubert Travers, which had lately ripened 
into betrothed love. Her instinct told her 
and 
anything beyond the merely 


Ruth to have too intimate a connection with | formal and external religion which, as she 


her father’s friends, she politely consented, | 
and walked away. 

“T must not take up your time now, Mr. 
Arnold,” said Ruth : 


now felt with a conviction which might have 
been the growth of years instead of hours, 
could never satisfy herself again. How would 


‘vou will tell me more | it fare with their union, were she to find that 


about the missions another day. Of course | | better way on which her heart was set? A 
I’ve heard a great deal about the work, but | vague terror of possible suffering came over 


I never felt so much interested as to-night. 
May I come and see Mrs. Arnold soon ?” 

“ By all means,” he answered, smiling. 
“Will you come to-morrow ?” 

“Oh yes, please, if that will suit you. | 
We live very near this ;” 
the address. They agreed upon the time 
and parted with a hearty shaking of hands. 


CHAPTER III.—‘‘ CHOOSE YE, THIS DAY.” 
At about the same hour the next evening, 


Ruth Hirt sat beside her bedroom fire, men- | 


tally reviewing her visit to the Moravian 
home. All had been new and strange to) 
her: the little scantily furnished room, its | 


and she gave him | 


| 


the young girl: her prayers that night were 
| the utterances of a troubled spirit. 

Still, true to the light already given her, she 
constantly, earnestly pleaded the Saviour’s 
promise: “ The Spirit of truth shall take of 
mine, and shall shew it unto you ;” and soon 
there entered into her heart a joy unspeak- 
able, the peace which passeth understanding, 
through the revelation to her of the love 
which passeth knowledge. Then she spoke 
to her lover of the change she had under- 
gone; telling him it in no way lessened 
her love for him, but that she felt they could 
not be happy together unless they were one 
in faith ; and she pleaded, “‘ Why should not 
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| he obtain the spiritual blessing which she had | fading of her youth seemed to point to a life 
received?” How bitter was her disappoint- | without near earthly ties, she used to pray 
ment when the young man declared himself | for ministry of a more decided character, 
unable to understand her “ mystical ideas,” | while still she thanked God, day by day, that 
and spoke with something like contempt of | it was His part, not hers, to choose her path 
“this new fancy.” ‘ He was ready to live a | through life. 
respectable and religious life,” he said, “and | 
if Ruth did not carry things too far, he didn’t | 
see why some mere differences of opinion| IN the library of a West-end club, one after- 
should mar their union.” There followed noon during the London season, a group of 
some miserable days of struggle and suspense ; | young men, evidently of the higher class, 
but delay only deepened the spiritual chasm | were gathered in a bow- window recess, 
that had opened between them. Both were | eagerly discussing a card which was being 
of frank and decided character ; a few more | handed from one to another. 
interviews, a few more letters, and they bade| ‘ He’s a disgrace to his profession,” ex- 
each other farewell. | claimed one. “Addresses, indeed! Such 
It was a bitter trial to Ruth; when all} presumption, setting himself up to be better 
was really over, her heart and flesh well- | than other people!” 
nigh failed. Her grand-parents and many| “And to send it here,” said another, “as 
other Christian friends were full of sympathy | if we were so many heathen! I suppose he 
for a time, but soon appeared to view her | has fixed five o’clock for our convenience.” 
suffering as a thing of the past. At first she} At that moment a very handsome, aristo- 
could not understand this, for hers was not, | cratic-looking man, who during the foregoing 
as it seemed to her, a wound which time} outcry had appeared to write, rose from his 
could heal; but soon she learned to regard | desk, and taking down his hat left the room. 


CHAPTER IV.—AT WILLIS’S ROOMS. 











her sorrow as a matter between herself and | 
God, only asking that He would keep alive a 

spirit of prayer for Hubert’s salvation in the | 
hearts of those who had undertaken to plead 
for this: she thought others could pray for 
him better than she, whose petitions were of 
necessity mixed with earthly desires. 

How she missed him! Sometimes at the 
evening hour—when, in days gone by, his 
brisk tap at the drawing-room door used to | 
be heard, followed by his bright, handsome 
face, looking eagerly for her—she would shut 
herself in her room, and throwing herself on | 
her knees in agony too great for tears, stretch 
out her arms to God, imploring a ray of | 
comfort ; and then some token always came | 
to show her God was mindful of her, and | 
she was soothed. She often longed to know 
whether she and Hubert were parted for life ; | 
she was of an impulsive, impatient disposi- | 
tion, to which suspense was peculiarly trying. | 
Gradually she was brought to submit her | 
spirit to this needed discipline. As_ years | 
passed by, she wondered at her strength to 
live on and labour on for God ; the promise 
was so faithfully kept to her, “The moon 
chall not smite thee by night.” The cold of 
adversity was not suffered to freeze her ener- 
gies. She sometimes wished that some 
special work might be appointed her, her 











The rest looked after him, then at each 
other. 

**What an altered fellow Travers is,” one 
remarked. 

“Yes; he’s never been the same man 
since that engagement of his was broken off.” 

“He certainly was shamefully used; I 
wonder he troubled himself about such a 
jilt.” 

“Oh, I say, I met her out one evening, 
not long ago; wouldn’t you have thought 
she must be a dowdy ?” 

“Yes; wasn’t she ?” 

“Not a bit of it; a very stylish-looking 
girl.” 

** She must be oldish ; it’s five years since 
that business.” 

“ She didn’t look so.” 

“Did she preach to you?” 

“No; she didn’t say a word about religion 
till something I said led to the subject, and 
then she didn’t forget the woman for a 
minute. I really pitied Travers.” 

“Well, he used to be a good fellow; and 
a girl has a lot to answer for who sours a 
man in that way.” 

** Some day he’ll take a fancy to some one 
else, and that will bring him round.” 

*T don’t think so. I tried to persuade 
him to go with me the other night to Lady 


life was occupied in what seemed to her such | Verner’s—she’d bored me so to bring him 
little things: cares of house-keeping, paying because of his singing. I told him he’d see 
and receiving visits, keeping up accomplish- | heaps of heiresses, and you’d have thought 
ments to gratify her grand-parents. As the | by his look I'd insulted him.” 
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Meanwhile the subject of these remarks 


was slowly walking homewards, thinking of | 


the talk he had just heard, of the wonderful 
change in Arthur Stanley, once the darling 


of the fashionable world, now a preacher of | 


the gospel. 


As he passed Willis’s Rooms, | 


his eye was caught by the words “ Moravian | 


Missions,” in large letters on an advertisement 
board. It was the notice of a meeting to be 
held that day in the building he was passing. 
A few people were going in; and almost un- 
consciously, after a moment’s pause, he 
joined them. The word Moravian had 
drawn him; it was a charmed word to Hu- 
bert. Might he not get an unseen glimpse 
of Ruth? <A minute later, he found himself 
in a large room furnished with benches. 
On a raised flooring at the upper end of 
the room stood a table and chair. The 
room was full, and evidently the meeting 
had begun. At that moment it was in 
silent prayer. A young man was kneeling 
at the chair behind the table. In a few 
minutes he rose to his feet, and Hubert, to 
his surprise, recognised him as Arthur Stan- 
ley. What could it mean? Then he re- 
membered there were several public rooms 
in the building ; he had, no doubt, wandered 
into the wrong one. His first thought was 
to leave the place; then, as it struck him 
that one of the much-abused “ Addresses” was 
about to be given, an irresistible curiosity 
held him fast. 

Arthur Stanley opened his Bible and 
read :—“ Jesus stood and cried saying, If any 
man thirst, let him come unto me, and drink.” 
His address was very simple; but as he 
spoke of the satisfaction for every want of 
every human heart, to be found in the Lord 
Jesus Christ, as contrasted with the disap- 
pointment found in all the earthly sources 
wherein men seek to slake their thirst, his 
words came home to Hubert Travers as no 
words of the kind had ever come home to 
him before ; for he knew, as many others in 
that room knew, that to few men had the 
sparkling waters of worldly enjoyments been 
oifered with more attractiveness than to 
Arthur Stanley. 

Not long did Hubert listen to criticize : 
before many minutes had passed, the haughty, 
half-scornful expression on his face gave way. 
The plea in which he had so often found 
refuge—which he had urged in his last sad 
struggle with his betrothed, that men cannot 
feel as strongly as women in matters of reli- 
gion, failed him now, before the testimony 
of such an one as Arthur Stanley, whose 
thorough manliness none could deny, and 





whose countenance, bright with holy gladness, 
and loving, earnest tones, must have con- 
vinced the boldest scoffer of his sincerity. 
Made mighty through God to the pulling 
down of strongholds, the preacher’s words 
reached Hubert’s very heart. He saw the 
preciousness of the Saviour he had spurned, 
and his first feeling was one of despair; but 
when the speaker went on to declare, in 
his Master’s name, that no ingratitude could 
cool the Saviour’s love—that the blessed way 
of pardon and peace through His blood was | 
still open to any present who would yield | 
themselves to Him—Hubert Travers knew it | 
was a message to himself from his God, and | 
received it with thankful joy. 

As Stanley came down from the platform, 
Hubert advanced from the farther end of the 
room and grasped his hand, saying in a 
husky voice, “God bless you!” Stanley 
needed not to ask him what he meant; he 
saw Hubert could not say more, and no more 
was needed; the expression of his face, | 
the pressure of his hand, were enough. 
“Let us thank the Lord,” said Stanley, and 
the young men knelt together, while Stanley 
gave thanks on Hubert’s behalf and com- 
mended him to the grace of God. 





CHAPTER V.—A CONSULTATION, 


From that day, Hubert Travers was often 
with Stanley, whom he greatly loved and 
trusted, and with whom he was frequently a 
fellow-worker. One evening, returning to- 
gether from a night school, as they reached 
the door of Hubert Travers’ chambers, the 
latter said to his friend, “ Won’t you come in 
with me? You haven’t paid me a visit yet.” 
Stanley looked at his watch, and seeing it 
was early, consented. Hubert led the way 
up one flight of stairs, and opening a door | 
on the landing stood aside for his friend 
to enter. The twilight only enabled the 
visitor to see at first a large and hand- 
somely furnished room; but when Hubert, 
after pushing forward an easy-chair for his 
guest, lighted some candles on table and 
mantelpiece, the latter was startled by the 
tasteful elegance which surrounded him. The 
furniture was chiefly of oak, the draperies of 
crimson velvet, a rich bright shade, which 
glowed in the candle-light. A watered paper 
of pale grey showed to advantage some 
choice engravings and water-colours. There 
were mirrors so arranged as to carry the 
sight through endless vistas of handsome 
rooms. The curtains were drawn aside from 
a French window in a corner of the room, 
and as Hubert turned up a dimly burning 
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lamp on a bracket behind it, the light fell on 
a profusion of ferns arranged on rockery. 
On each side the fire-place were massive and 
well-filled bookcases; while on side-tables 
and brackets were ornamental foreign pro- 
ductions, which showed the room to be in- 
habited by a travelled, as well as educated, 
man. Ona small oak table by the window 
a large Bible stood open on a reacing- 
desk. 

“You have a pleasant abode here, Travers.” 

“Yes, but it has not looked so pleasant 
for a long time ; I am so glad to see a friend 
here. What will you take? You must be 
thirsty. A glass of wine or some coffee ?” 

“Thank you, I'll take some coffee,” 
answered Stanley. 

Hubert rang, and the bell was answered by 
an elderly man-servant. 

‘Some coffee for two, please, Allen.” 

“Have you your own servant 
Travers?” 

‘* No, but it’s almost the same thing,” an- 
swered Hubert, as he stirred the fire. “ That 
old man was in the service of my aunt, with 
whom I used to live. When she died, five 
years ago, he and his wife took this house to 
let it in apartments to the Club men; and 
though they keep servants, he insists on 
waiting on me himself.” 

“Vou didn’t take these rooms furnished ?” 

“ Not as they are; I altered it all.” 

There was a weariness in his tone which 


here, 


told of a vain pursuit of pleasure in the | 


undertaking. They were silent a few minutes, 
then Stanley said, “Those poor fellows, one 
gets very fond of them.” 


* IT should think so,” rejoined Hubert 
eagerly. ‘I wish one could do more for 
them. Did you notice the man with the 


cropped head ?” 
“ Yes; I wanted to know what you and he 
were talking about.” 


“‘ He told me he’d been ten times in prison | 
for stealing ; and though he didn’t attempt to | 


palliate his crimes, the story he told me made 
me feel it a hard case. When he came out 
of gaol the first time, he got work as a railway 
porter, and heid his situation with credit for 
years, till some one who had known of his 
disgrace recognised him, and gave informa- 
tion to his employers ; they discharged him, 
and there was no one to help him to an 
honest livelihood, so he fell into his old ways 
again from sheer starvation. He’s only been 
at liberty now a week, and he has earned a 
few pence going errands.” 

“What brought him to the school to- 
night ?” 


of it, a man named Gilbert.” 

“ T know,” said Arthur, his eyes glistening. 
“T believe Gilbert is one of the Lord’s free- 
men now. Does your man want to get some 
| learning ?” 
| “No, I think he had the impression from 
Gilbert’s account of some sort of good to be 
| had at a night school; and oh, Stanley, what 
| wonderful good we have to offer them in our 
Master’s name! I wish I could get something 
respectable for the man todo. He seemed 
really to grasp at the idea of casting himself | 
on the Saviour; then when one has been 
called to direct a needy one to Him, one 
may be one’s self his chosen means of giving 
help.” 

““We must pray for a way to be opened 
for the poor fellow, Travers. lLet’s make a 
point of praying together for our school 
generally, and for cases that interest us 
particularly.” 

Hubert joyfully agreed; and from that 
time the young men often adjourned from 
the school to the home of one or the other, 
to ask their Father’s help and blessing in 
the work He had given them to do. 

By this time the coffee was served. As 
they were taking it, Hubert said abruptly, 
‘Stanley, I want your advice ; I am in great 
perplexity.” 
| ©] thought something was the matter. 

What is it ?” 

And Travers, encouraged by his friend’s 
sympathy, told him of his love for Ruth, 
and of the circumstances of their separa- 
tion. 

“ Nothing can ever change my feeling 
towards her,” he added, “and I’ve been 
considering whether I might seek her again 
now that the cause of our parting is re- 
moved.” 

“ You think she still loves you, Travers?” 
inquired Stanley when Hubert had finished. 
| ‘T have had no proof for five years,” said 
| Hubert. “I can only hope it may be so.” 
“You've not seen her during that time?” 
“ No—not once.” 

“Still, it seems to me that if you have no 
| positive proof of her feelings having changed, 
it is due to her that you should now give her 
| the opportunity of accepting you. You can’t 

do any harm by it, and may make her happy 
|as well as yourself. At any rate she ought 
| to know of the answer to her prayers. Where 
| is she now?” 
“ Here in town, I believe. When I heard 
| of her some time ago she was still living with 
| the old people.” 


| . ; : 
| * Another ci-devant convict had told him 
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“Then I advise you to write to her, and 
either ask her to let you see her, or tell her 
that her God is your God now, and that your 
love to her is unchanged.” 

“Thank you, Stanley; I certainly will 
do so.” 

His friend now rose and said, “‘ Good even- 
ing ; you would rather, I should think, lose 
no time. The Lord prosper you.” 

When Stanley was gone, Hubert’s resolve 
seemed to have changed. Who that has 
passed through the dull deep pain of waiting 
knows not the feeling of almost misgiving 
wherewith the idea of deliverance is laid hold 
of? Hubert had accepted his disappointment 
about Ruth as a life-long blight, and could 
hardly believe it might be turned to joy. 
He felt somewhat as men have felt on release 
from long imprisonment, bewildered and 
afraid to emerge. He sat for some time with 
his face buried in his hands, then fell on his 
knees and prayed that if the step he was 
about to take was according to his Heavenly 
Father’s will, He would give His blessing ; 
and if it should not be for His glory to grant 
him his desire, He would strengthen him to 
bear the trial. “If Thy presence go not 
with me, carry me not up hence,” he prayed ; 


“if this is not Thine opportunity for remov- 


ing this sorrow, let all remain as itis.” ‘Then 


he wrote and dispatched his letter. 


CHAPTER VI.—“ THOUGH THE FIG-TREE 
SHALL NOT BLOSSOM.” 


Hueert passed a sleepless night, and 
found it hard to give his mind to his work 
the next day ; it was with feverish excitement 
he rushed up to his room on returning from 
his chambers in the Temple. There were 
several letters on his table, but not the one 
he looked to find. He was gathering them 
up with a sigh, when his servant entered, 
saying, “A person named Harvey wishes to 
speak to you, sir.” 

“Did he tell you his business?” asked 
Hubert wearily. 

“Tt’s a woman, sir; looks like a house- 
keeper. She said something about coming 
from Mrs. Gardner's.” 

Hubert started. “Yes, show her up, 
please, directly.” 

She was a little, elderly woman, with a 
careworn but pleasant face. As she stood 
curtseying at the door, Hubert went forward 
and held out his hand. 

“Come in, Mrs. Harvey, and sit down.” 

“Thank you, sir. Dear Mr. Hubert, I 
hardly knew you till you spoke—and the 
nice face you had too.” 


He smiled at the implied disparagement 
of his additional growth of hair. 

“IT don’t see any change in you, Harvey; 
but you look tired, take a glass of wine.” 
And he brought out a decanter and glass 
from the sideboard, and poured her out some 
sherry. 

“Thank you, sir. Your best health, Mr. 
Hubert, and glad I am to see you again, for 
I’ve loved you through it all, sir; and our 
| house was never the same without you. But 
| this is a beautiful place you’ve got here, sure. 
| It’s like Paradise out of that window.” 
| Poor Hubert! his heart was beating in sus- 
| pense, the more so that while the old house- 
keeper had been speaking, she had slowly 
drawn a letter from her pocket. But he 
would not bring her to the point. “ After 
waiting for years,” he said to himself, “I 
won't hurry now. I shall feel more for wait- 
ing, that whatever message she has for me, is 
from the Lord.” Presently she handed him 
the letter, saying in a triumphant tone, 
“Whose writing is that, Mr. Hubert?” It 
was his own letter unopened. “TI didn’t use 
to carry up all Miss Ruth’s letters, in old 
times, for nothing,” she added. He was 
deadly pale, but quite calm in manner. 

“Would not Miss Hirt—did she say 

“‘ There, sir, 1 thought you couldn’t have 
heard of the changes, to address to Miss 
Ruth like that.” 

“Ts she married ?” 

“Law! to think of your asking such a 
question, and like that too! No, Mr. Hubert, 
she’s no more married than I am, which at 
least I was. She’s gone to be a missionary 
along with her pa among the blacks.” 

“Then,” he said, atter a short pause, 
“Mr. Hirt has left Labrador ?” 

‘* No, that’s where he is, I know.” 

“T thought you said he was among the 
blacks.” 

“Well, sir, of course I meant the heathens. 
There are whites as has souls to be saved as 
well as blacks, I suppose.” 

Which somewhat novel way of putting the 
case Hubert let pass, and asked— 

“When did Miss Hirt leave England?” 

“‘ About six weeks since. She’s about there 
by this time, and missis expects to hear from 
her in October.” 

“Is Mrs. Gardner at Grosvenor Square?” 

“Oh no, sir; master had great troubles 
just before Miss Ruth went away, and they’ve 
let the house and gone to the country; and 
I’m let with it, so to say; for the new people 
wanted a housekeeper, and missis was glad 
for me to stay and look to the furniture, for 
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Ruth was sitting alone in Brother Arnold’s little parlour. 


it’s all to be sold next year when the lease is 
out.” 

“T suppose, Harvey, you’re not likely to 
hear of Miss Hirt ?” 

“Oh yes, sir: missis has promised to write 
and tell me when she hears of the dear young 
lady.” 

“ Will you—would you mind the trouble 
of letting me know about her voyage ?” 

“To be sure, Mr. Hubert, I will. Well, it 
do seem a great pity. I always said to her, 
you'd never give a thought to anybody else.” 

“She didn’t care much for that,” he an- 
swered in a questioning tone ; he was finding 
it difficult to maintain his calmness. 

“ Didn’t she! dear young lady! How she 
used to take on sometimes. I know she'll 
never leave off praying for you.” 

“What makes you think she prays for 
me?” 

“Why, she used to tell me so, and say I 
must remember to do the same; and just 

VIII. nis. 


before she went away, she called me to her 
room, and showed me the text which speaks 
about two agreeing to pray, and asked me to 
kneel down by her, and then she made such 
a beautiful prayer.” 

For a few moments Hubert could not 
speak ; then he commanded himself to say— 

“‘ What did she pray for?” 

*“T don’t recollect the words, sir,” an- 
swered Harvey, with some embarrassment. 
“ Perhaps I oughtn’t for to be telling you all 
this. I know it was about your precious 
soul, and that we might meet you in 
heaven.” 

“Her prayers have been heard, Harvey.” 

She looked at him as if hardly understand- 
ing him, and then burst into tears. 

“Oh, if poor Miss Ruth had knowed be- 
fore she went away !” 

“She will know some day,” he answeréd, 
“in the Lord’s own time.” Then, after a few 
moments’ silence—“ You spoke about pray- 
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ing for me—then you are a believer in Jesus, 
Harvey.” 

“Yes, sir, bless His name! where should 
| I be without Him? I’ve had a life of trouble, 
Mr. Hubert, but I didn’t know where to take 
it all till I see how my dear young mistress 
was bore up. She’d often talked to me about 
them things, but when I see how they com- 
forted her, I began to think religion was the 
thing for me. Why;,:sir, I’ve heard her sob- 
bing as if her heart ‘would break; which 
there was only a thin wall between her room 
and mine; and sonietimes I made bold, see- 
ing I’d known her from a baby, to go in to 
her, and she’d put her head on my shoulder, 
and cry like a child ;sand ‘I knew it was with 
the thoughts of you, sir, if you'll forgive my 
saying so.” 

“Did she speak of me?” 

‘No, but Iwas that sure}that I used in 
my poor way to try and cheer her up about 
you, and tell her the Lord was watching over 
you and you’d be in heaven yet—and she 
used to thank meso as I knew I'd got to 
| the sore place.” 

Hubert presently dismissed the old woman 
with a handsome present. When, some 

_ hours later, Stanley came to ask tidings, he 

| found him sitting at the open window reading 
, his Bible. The friend saw at a glance that 
| disappointment and sorrow had visited him. 

| Hubert rose, grasped his hand without speak- 

| ing, and pointed to the words: “ Though the 
| fig-tree shall not blossom, neither shall fruit 
be in the vines ; the labour of the olive shall 
fail and the fields shall yield no meat ; the 
| flock shall be cut off from the fold, and there 
, Shall. be no herd in the stalls; yet I will 
rejoice in the Lord, I will joy in the God of 


my salvation.” 
* %* * * * 





CHAPTER VII.—‘ ELLEN’S CHILD.” 


OnwarpD with a gentle breeze the Harmony 
neared her destination. By skilful avoidance 
of the floating masses of ice which beset the 
entrance of Hopedale Bay, she was safely 
piloted into open water beyond. Signal 
guns fired on board were answered from the 
mission station. On a rocky eminence the 
Eskimos had gathered to watch the ship’s 
arrival, which they greeted with music, per- 
formed on all the wind instruments they could 
muster. There were several missionaries on 
board bound for different parts of Labrador, 
and two Christian Englishmen, into whose 
hearts God had put the desire to visit the 
Arctic fields of mission labour, to cheer and 
encourage their brethren engaged therein. 





— 





One only of the passengers was to remain at 
Hopedale. This was Ruth Hirt. Just when 
her grandfather’s pecuniary difficulties made 
her anxious to relieve him of her maintenance, 
she heard that her father was left, for the 
second time, a widower, and in failing health ; 
and she determined to join him, without 
waiting to communicate her wish to him. 
She sailed by the Harmony, in the care of 
Brother and Sister Mortensen. 

As the Harmony entered the bay, the mis- 
sionary flagstaff came into view, the flag, 
alas! floating half-mast high, the well-known 
signal that death had visited the station. 
This gave rise to much anxiety on board, for 
all had friends, some relatives, in the little 
Hopedale band. ‘“ We hear many things all 
at once,” a missionary’s wife once remarked ; 
how great cause for sympathy did the simple 
words suggest ! 

In a few minutes the ship was surrounded 
by kayaks, as the Eskimos call their little 
boats, made of skin stretched over frames of 
whalebone; and several Hopedale brethren 
came on board, heartily welcoming the new- 
comers; to whose anxious inquiries they 


replied, “The Lord’ has taken home dear | 


Brother Vollprecht.”». The tidings caused 
much sorrow, especially to Brother Mortensen, 


who had laboured* long with the deceased || 
missionary. © Ruthwfooked ‘eagerly for her |! 
“ Is | 


father, and Sister Mortensen asked, 
Brother Hirt well? This is his daughter.” 

“He is pretty well,” answered Brother 
Schneider, “ but far from strong. We shall 
find him at the mission-house, my child.” 

Thither the whole party adjourned. 
was a roomy building, the lower part of stone, 
the rest of wood, part of which had been 
brought from Europe, part found in Labrador, 
where there are some trees of sufficient size 
to furnish timber. The centre of the build- 
ing was occupied by a large hall, on each 
side of which were the missionaries’ private 
rooms. The house was surrounded by a 
garden, which, under laborious cultivation by 
the brethren, yielded a plentiful supply of 
vegetables. Brother Schneider led Ruth at 
once into Brother Hirt’s room, The old 
man (for so he looked, though little more 
than fifty years of age) was leaning back on 
a low chair, spread with seal-skins; beside 
him was a table covered with books and 
writing materials, Ruth was startled at his 
evident feebleness ; but it was a bright, happy 
face he turned towards Brother Schneider, as 
he said in low, almost gasping tones, “I 
could not go down to meet them. Have all 
come that were expected ?” 
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“Ves, brother; and one whom we did not 
expect,” and he drew Ruth forward from the 
doorway. 

One look was enough. “Ellen’s child!” 
| he exclaimed. And, rising from his chair, 
he clasped his arms round her. Brother 
Schneider withdrew, but in a few minutes 
came back to ask them to join in a service 
about to be held in the hall. 

First the English visitors made known by 
| an interpreter the object of their coming, and 
were once more heartily welcomed, Then 
all knelt to offer up hearty thanksgiving for 
the safe voyage and blessings during separa- 
tion, especially for the peace which had 
accompanied Brother Vollprecht’s departure 
in the faith and fear of the Lord. This was 
followed by prayer for a fresh outpouring of 
the Spirit on the mission work. 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


CHAPTER VIII.—A WEARY PILGRIM. 


RutTH soon found her work would be 
chiefly to nurse her father, whose strength 
visibly declined day by day. He was able 
for little active labour, but spent much time 
in translating the Scriptures into the Eskimo 
tongue. Another undertaking to which he 
devoted his fast-failing energies was the 
| establishment of an orphan school. He had 
| long mourned over the neglected state of the 
| little ones, who were consigned to the so- 
| called care of strangers. Such cases were 
| 





numerous, owing to the frequent deaths 
| caused by accidents on the fishing expedi- 
| tions. When at length, one Sunday soon 
| after Ruth’s arrival, a little orphan boy, left 
| alone during morning service, was found on 
| the return of his adoptive parents worried to 
| death by dogs, the missionary at once re- 
| quested permission of the general conference 
then met at Nain to carry out his project. 
| One of the native helpers was willing to sell 
| his house for an orphan home, and with 
_ his wife to undertake the care of the chil- 
| dren ; and ten of the neediest orphans were 
_ taken in to be fed and clothed and taught. 
| Ruth’s ignorance of the Eskimo tongue 
| prevented her entering on any direct mission 
| work. She lost no opportunity of acquiring 
| the language, learning every day some simple 
phrases. Meanwhile she was very helpful in 
working for the orphans, and was able, by 
taking care of two or three delicate little ones 
in the missionary household, to set the 
parents freer for missionary duties. But she 
realised every day more that she had been 
brought to Hopedale not so much for work’s 
sake as for the benefit of her soul. She 
found the companionship of her father most 


| 
| 


| 








profitable; and as he gradually laid aside 
business and gave his thoughts to his ap- 
proaching change, she was conscious of an 
atmosphere of peace and holiness in his 
presence which seemed to raise her above all 
earthly-mindedness. 

At a conference held at Nain, in the spring 
following Ruth’s arrival, Brother Hirt formally 
resigned his office, resolving that if spared 
till the autumn he would sail for England in 
the Harmony. He was permitted to carry 
out his purpose; but from the commence- 
ment of the homeward voyage his disorder 
appeared to be aggravated by sea-sickness, 
and at times his exhaustion was so great that 
it seemed likely he would be called home 
before the vessel reached her destination. 
To his daughter’s great thankfulness the ship 
pursued her homeward course with unpre- 
cedented rapidity ; on the fifteenth day from 
her starting she entered the West India Dock 
Basin. The following day Brother Hirt was 
carried on shore. He was quite calm and 
resigned to the Lord’s will, but by no means 
thought that his dismissal to rest was so near 
at hand. During the night his weakness in- 
creased, but he maintained consciousness 
and the power of speech until within half an 
hour of his dissolution. Early in the morn- 
ing of the third day from their landing, the 
weary pilgrim quietly fell asleep, his last 
words testifying to his entire reliance on his 
Saviour’s death and merits. His remains 
were laid to rest in the burying-ground at 
Chelsea, on the 21st of September. 


CHAPTER IX.—‘ AFTER MANY DAYS.” 


A FEw days later, Ruth was sitting alone 
in Brother Arnold’s little parlour. It was 
under their hospitable roof and surrounded 
by their loving ministrations that her father 
had breathed his last. She had begun a 
letter to her grandmother (who was on the 
Continent), to consult her as to her own 
future movements, but her pen was laid 
down and she was deep in thought; her 
mind had travelled back to the day when in 
that little room her life had received the 
impulse which had wholly changed its course. 
How little she had realised then all the suf- 
fering such change would involve. She won- 
dered at the strength that had been given 
her to hold on through the many years, 
during which scarce a ray of earthly gladness 
had fallen on her path. ‘Thankful she felt 
that they could never be lived again, and 
humbly hopeful that she had learned some 
lessons for eternity in Time’s school of 
sorrow. She was startled from her musings 
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by a loud ringing at the door-bell, and was 
listening for what would follow when the 
little maid-servant opened the door and 
handed Ruth a card, saying, “A lady wants 
you, miss.” Ruth read on the card “ Mrs. 
Stanley,” and when there entered an ele- 
gantly-dressed young woman, thought there 
must be some mistake, and bowed with a 
puzzled air. 

“ Forgive my intruding,” the lady said. “I 
| wished to see Mrs. Arnold, but hearing she 
was unwell, I ventured to ask for you. I 
have a note to you from an old friend,” and 
she gave Ruth an envelope containing a slip 
of paper, on which were written, almost 
illegibly, the words— 


“My DEAR RUTH,— 
“ Will you let me see you once more ? 
Mrs, S. will explain. 
“Yours truly, 
“H. TRAVERS.” 


The visitor had turned away while Ruth 
opened the note, but, hearing a low cry, she 
turned and saw her leaning back on the sofa, 
deadly pale and trembling violently; in a 
few moments she was calm, though still un- 
able to speak, and she held out the note to 
Mrs. Stanley, her finger on the last sentence. 

“Yes, dear Miss Hirt, I will explain,” and 
she made the still-trembling girl rest against 
the cushions, and kindly took the cold hand 
| between hers. 

“Mr. Travers has been a dear friend of 
my husband’s and of mine for some time. 
He is now lying ill at ourhouse. He caught 
typhus fever about three months ago, but 
seemed quite to recover, and went about 
again as usual; but it must have been too 
soon, for he had a relapse, and though the 
fever is gone, his constitution is so exhausted 
that he is thought in some danger. We in- 
sisted on his coming to us, for he had not 
the care he needed in his bachelor lodgings. 
He has been anxiously looking for the mis- 
sion ship, longing for tidings of you; and 
yesterday Mr. Stanley heard at the Hatton 
Garden office of your return. The doctor 
advised us last night to send for any relatives 
he might have, but I found he had none he 
cared to see; then I asked him if there was 
any one he would like sent for, and though 
he said ‘ No, thank you,’ his wistful look so 
touched me that I urged him to let me come 
and ask this great favour of you. I know all 
the circumstances of your parting, dear Miss 
Hirt, and I am sure you would not regret 
| granting his request. Will you come?” 





It had so long been her “strength to sit 
still” concerning Hubert, that this sudden 
call to action startled and bewildered her. 
Could her duty, even now, lie in the direction 
of her earnest, inextinguishable longing to- 
wards her beloved? For a moment she 
hesitated, but only for a moment. 

“Yes, Mrs. Stanley; I will go at once,” 
she said then, trying to speak calmly. 

Her visitor’s carriage was at the door, 
and they were soon on the way. Stanley 
Lodge was eight miles out of town; Mrs. 
Stanley considerately left her companion in 
quiet, and Ruth prayed earnestly for strength, 
and by the time they arrived was realising | 
the presence of her God and the might of 
His sustaining arm. 

They passed through a spacious hall and | 
entered a drawing-room, where they found 
Mr. Stanley, who came forward and received 
Ruth with words of kindness and an air of 
sympathy which nearly overcame her. | 

‘“‘He is just as when you left,” he said in 
a low tone tohis wife. ‘We have put him on 
the sofa.” Then, turning to Ruth, “I am 
sure you will be glad you came, Miss Hirt.” 
His tone implied a recognition of the effort 
she must have made. “I think I had better | 
tell him you are here. He is not very well 
able to bear suspense.” 

When he had left the room Mrs. Stanley 
put her arm round Ruth and kissed her, say- | 
ing, “ You must command yourself, my dear, | 
for his sake. He is exceedingly weak, but I | 
know it will soothe him to see you if you can 
take it quietly. Do drink this glass of wine.” 

Ruth shook her head, and gently put away | 
the offered refreshment, which her hostess | 
did not press. 

At that moment Mr. Stanley returned and | 
came up to Ruth, saying in a subdued voice, 
“Will you come now? He says, would you | 
mind going in alone?” 

“No,” she answered composedly ; “just as 
he likes.” 

Mr. Stanley signed to his wife to take her 
up-stairs. At the top of the first flight Mrs. 
Stanley softly opened a door ; then, turning to 
Ruth with a look of sympathy and encourage- 
ment, she left her to enter alone. She saw 
a large, luxuriously furnished room. At right 
angles to the fire was placed a couch, on 
which the sick man lay. She advanced with 
downcast eyes, and took the hand which she | 
dimly saw extended to her. | 

“Thank you for coming,” he said almost 
ina whisper. Then she looked up and saw 
the soft, dark eyes gazing on her with the 
well-remembered look ; but oh, how changed 
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he was !—the features sharpened by illness ; 
the dark hair longer than of old, making the 
face even look thinner and whiter ; the hand 
which held hers wasted so sadly. But there 
was a beauty on his face she had never seen 
there—a look of calm and peace. 

**T theught you would come,” he went on. 
She had great difficulty in commanding her | 
voice to speak ; but she faltered, “You have | 
been very ill.” 

“Yes, Will you not sit down ?” 

She took a chair that had been so placed 
beside his sofa that she faced him. She saw | 
he was faint, and, according to Mrs. Stanley’s 
directions, handed him a glass containing | 
some cordial ; but he smiled and feebly shook | 
his head, and she understood he was too 
weak ‘to lift it to his lips; so with burning 
cheeks she gave him two or three spoonfuls, 
sadly remembering the former erectness of 
that noble head, which he could not now 
raise from his pillows. In a few minutes the 
faintness passed away. He held out his 
hand again for hers, and gazed at her as at 
a sight he had hungered long to behold. 
“You are just the same,” he said at last. And 
so she was ; hers was not a face to age early; 





| the cheek was soft and round, the complexion 
| clear and bright, the brown hair luxuriant as 


ever ; but there was an expression of patience 
about the mouth, and of strength, which told 
of quiet preparedness for trial, and a look of 
womanly dignity he did not remember to 
have seen before. 

As she sat there, her hand in his as in days 
gone by, she was conscious that the years of 
separation had in no wise lessened, at least, 
her love for him. The tide of feeling, so 
long pent up, was rising over the barriers she 
had thought so strong. One glimpse of his 
face, ond touch of his hand had stirred to its 
depths her old unchangeable affection for 
him. So afraid was she lest it should vent 
itself in word or look, that she dared not 
speak or move. 

““They have told you,” he said, “that I 
am not likely to recover ?” 

She bowed her head, and her lips quivered. 

“IT wanted you to hear from myself that 
the day has come which you spoke of in 
your farewell letter, when you wrote that I | 
should one day see that spiritual life was a 
reality. Iknowit. Your prayers have been 
heard.” 

She had felt sure of it the moment she saw | 
him ; but to hear it from himself was well-nigh | 
overpowering. She looked up as soon as | 
she could, but did not attempt to speak. 
He was quite calm, and in a few moments 





he added, “I should like to tell you more, 
but I cannot; they will.” And he indicated 
by a glance towards the door the inmates 
of the house. “Tell me a little about your- 
self. You have had great sorrow lately.” 

“ Yes ; but my dear father was so happy.” 

“T know,” and a bright smile lighted up 
his face. “ Did he suffer much?” 

“No; but there was great weariness and 


| exhaustion.” 


“Have you been well? Labrador must 


ih nave tried you.” 


** No, thank you,’ ’ she answered. “I was 
| quite well there.” 

“ Would you have liked to remain ?” 

* Oh, no!” It was all she could do to 
restrain an outburst of tears, as she thought 
how, but for her speedy return, she would 
have lost this moment of unspeakable bless- 
ing, for which she would have crossed the 
world. Her efforts at self-control, made 
partly, as has been said, on her own account, 
partly in mindfulness of Mrs. Stanley’s injunc- 
tions with regard to the sick man himself, 
gave a constraint to her manner which he 
evidently noticed. 

“I’m keeping you too long,” he said, 
after a few moments’ silence ; “but before 
you go, will you read me a few verses as a 
farewell greeting?” he added half smiling, and 
pointed to a Bible on a little table at the 
head of his sofa. 

She was afraid she could not, but it was 
quite impossible to refuse, and with a trem- 
bling hand she took the book, and looked at 


him to see whether he was going to choose a | 
but he lay with closed eyes, and | 


passage ; 
she turned over the leaves in that perplexity 


one so often feels in choosing scripture for | 


another, She found 1 Peter i., her own 


favourite chapter, and began with a tremulous. | 
voice, which gradually grew steady. Her | 
listener lay perfectly still, and as she read | 
the last words she looked up, and fearing 
‘he had swooned, she placed her hand on 


the hand which lay so transparent on the 
dark wrapper spread over him. He opened 
his eyes, and she gently withdrew it, saying, 
“‘T beg your pardon ; I thought you might be 
faint. ” 

“ No,” he answered ; “it was such perfect 
rest. You must go now. I had a parting 
request to make,” his, voice was getting very 
feeble and she saw it distressed him to 
speak to her as she stood ; maybe, too, her 
heart told her what was the nature of the 
words about to be spoken; so she knelt 
down close to him. 

“Will you keep this in memory of one 
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saved by your means?” he said, drawing a 
ring from his little finger. It was the be- 
trothal ring he had given her long years 
before. “Of one,” he added in a yet lower 
voice, “to whom you have always been the 
dearest upon earth ; of course, Ruth, I don’t 
ask you to wear it.” 

What a feeling of gladness came over her ! 
She had not known till that moment how 
much she had prized his love ; how her heart 
had bled in trying to regard it as “a thing 
of the past.” She took the ring and de- 
liberately placed it as he had done six years 
before. As she knelt there, her eyes cast 
down, she felt the feeble arms enfolding her, 
and with a sigh, on which seemed wafted 
away all the aching of heart, all the rest- 
less, unsatisfied longing she had ever known, 
she laid her head upon his breast. 

* * * * * 

Some two months later, on a sunny day in 
early spring, Hubert Travers might have been 
seen, leaning on “Arthur Stanley’s powerful 
arm, slowly pacing up and down on a terrace 
that bordered the southern side of the Lodge. 

* * * * * 


THE 


A Moravian quarterly Mission Report of 
the following year contained the entry : 

“We were greatly refreshed and cheered 
by the visit last autumn of the daughter of 
our dear departed Brother Hirt, and her 
Christian husband. The communion we en- 
joyed with them will long be remembered 
among us with thanksgiving. We thought it 
a touching proof of brotherly love that they 
should thus spend the first few months of 
their married life. They brought presents 
for us and our congregation which, owing to 
the experience gained by our Sister Travers 
during her former sojourn among us, were as 
suitable as they were generous. We believe 
that this dear brother and sister in the Lord 
will always maintain a prayerful and a prac- 
tical interest in our work. Most sincerely 
did our hearts echo the words sung on our 
shore at their departing, by our Eskimo 
choir : 


** Lord Jesus, guide them ever, 
Through all their future life: 
We pray Thee leave them never 
Thro’ coming peace or strife, 
“Without Thy holy guiding 
The way they could not see: 
In steps of Thy providing 





They humbly follow Thee.’ ” 
END. 





THE DEW OF THE WORD. 


By THE LATE FRANCES RIDLEY HAVERGAL. 


UT who hears the dew fall? What 
microphone could reveal that music to 
our “ gross unpurged ears” P 

The dew distils in silence. So does the 
speech of our God—most frequently in the 
silence of trust. In that stillness God’s 
silent love can be condensed into dew-like 
communications; not read, not heard, but 
made known by the direct power of the Spirit 
upon the soul. 

Most often He does this by thrilling into 
remembrance something from the written 
Word, already learnt, but now flashing out 
in the quickened memory as if it had 
never been heard before. 

We do not get much of this if we are 
always in the midst of noise and turmoil. 
He can, and now and then He does, send 
this “ speech” through a very chaos of bustle 
or trouble. He can make a point of silence in 
the very centre of a cyclone, and speak there 
to our hearts. 

But the more usual way is to make a wider 
silence for His dew to fall, by calling us 





| 
1 








apart into some quiet place of sorrow or sick- | 
ness. So, when we find ourselves thus led | 
into a wilderness, let us forthwith look out for 
the dew, and it will not fail. Then our desert | 
will rejoice and blossom as the rose; very | 
likely much more so than the hot harvest- 
fields or the neat gardens from which we | 
have been called away. 

The dew distils in darkness. Not in the 
darkness of external trial alone. It is easy 
to understand that, and most of us have | 
experienced it. 
the life-giving speech distils even in soul | 
darkness. ‘“ Who is among you that feareth 
the Lord, that walketh in darkness, and hath 
no light? Let him trust in the name of the | 
Lord, and stay himself upon his God.” There 
are times when we simply cannot see anything, 
when there is nothing for it but to hold on | 
and trust in the dark ; times when we do not 
seem even to be walking in the dark, but, 
when, like Micah, we “ set in darkness,” too | 
feeble even to grope. 

Such darkness often comes in a time of | 








The beautiful thing is that || 
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reaction and weariness after special work or 
| exertion, very often indeed after great and 
| exciting success, sometimes even after un- 
‘| usually vivid spiritual blessing. An interval 
| of convalescence after acute illness, when the 
overtaxed nervous energy has more than it 
can do in slowly refilling the chalice of life 
that had been so nearly “spilled on the 
| ground,” is peculiarly liable to it. And the 
| sufferers who never pass beyond that stage, 
who are never more than “a Jitéle better, " 
know its shadow perhaps best of all. 

It does not say so, but I think the Lord 
Jesus must have known it, because He was 
| made like unto usin all things, and submitted 





|| not only to the causes but to the effects of 


|| all the natural experiences which He took 
‘|| on Him. Now it seems to me that it is in 
this kind of darkness that His speech distils as 
the dew. You look out some night after a 
hot dusty day, there is no storm, no rain, 
there is not the least token to your senses 
| of what is going on. You look out again 
in the morning, and you see every blade and 
leaf tipped with a dew-drop; everything is 
revived and refreshed, prepared for the heat 
of the day, and smiling at the glow. Just 
so His words are silently falling on your 
souls in the darkness, and preparing them 
for the day. They do not come with any 
sensible power, nothing flashes out from the 
page as at other times, nothing shines so as 
| to shed any pleasant light on your path, you 
do not hear any sound of abundance of rain. 
| You seem as if you could not take the words 
in; and, if you could, your mind is too weary 
to meditate on them. But they are distilling 
as the dew all the time. 
|| Do not quarrel with the invisible dew be- 
cause it is not a visible shower. The Lord 
1 would send a shower, if that was the true 
| need to be supplied to His vineyard; but as 
|| He is sending His speech in another form, 
| you may be ‘quite sure it is because He is 
| supplying your true need thereby. You can- 
| not see why it is so, and I do not pretend to 
| explain; but what does that matter? He 
knows which way to water His vineyard. 
_ These words of His which you are remember- 
| ing so feebly, or reading without being able 
| to grasp, are not going toreturn void. They 
| are doing His own work on your soul, only 
|in a quite different way to what you would 
choose. By-and-by they will sparkle out in 
the light of a new morning, and you will find 
|| yourself starting fresh, and perhaps wonder- 
| ing how it is that the leaves of life which 
| hung so limp and drooping are so fresh and 
| firm again on their stems. This also cometh 


| 





forth from the Lord of hosts, which is wonder- 
ful in counsel and excellent in working. 

The dew falls not in one mass of water, 
but in innumerable little drops. What one 
drop does not reach another does. So it is 
not one overwhelmingly powerful word which 
does this holy night-work in the soul, but the 
unrealised influence of many, dropping softly 
on the plants of the Lord which He has 
planted; one resting here, another there, one 


touching an unrecoghised need, and another | 


reaching an unconsciously failing grace. 
*‘ Each drop uncounted hath its own mis- 


sion, and is duly sent to its own leaf or 


blade.” 


Sometimes God’s dew goes on falling 


through many hours of the night. The 
watches seem very long, and the starlight 
does not reveal it. But none of it is lost. 
And some is ready to be revealed in sparkling 
brightness when the night is over—lessons 


learnt among the shadows to be lived out in | 


the sunshine. Some is already doing a hid- 
den work as it falls around the very roots of 
our being. 

Dwellers in rainless regions understand 
this better than we do, but we can see enough 
of it in any dry week in summer to under- 
stand the beauty of the figure. So this speech 


is spirit and life to souls which are, however | 


feebly, yet really, alive unto God. Dewdoes 
nothing forthe stones. You would not know 
there ever was any at all if you only look at 


the gravel path. And it makes no difference | 


at all toa dead leaf. But if it falls on the 
little fading plant that could hardly have 


lived through many more days of July sun- | 
shine, the weak little stem straightens up as 


the leaves absorb the life-renewing moisture, 
and the closed blossom can open out again 
with fresher fragrance than before. So God 
keeps on distilling His speech into our frail 


spiritual life, or it would soon wither up. | 
Dryness is more to be dreaded than darkness. | 

Only let us be trustfully content to let this | 
dew of heaven fall in the dark ; and when we | 


cannot hear or see, recollect that He says, 


“ My speech shall distil as the dew.” Our part | 
is to believe this, and leave ourselves open to | 


it as we read what perhaps seems a very dim 
page of the Bible with very tired eyes; or 
perhaps lie still through the long hours of a 
literal night, with no power to meditate on 
the fitful gleams of half-recollected verses that 
just cross our minds and seem to leave no 
trace. 

Never mind, the dew is falling ! 

The object of the dew is to maintain life 
in dry places and seasons. 
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THE AGED EMIGRANT’S FAITH. 


WAY across the cold, wide deep, 
On Yorkshire’s moorland wild, 
There stands the lonely cottage still, 
Where I was once a child. 


Long years have gone, and many a change, 


Since on my boyish head 
My mother passed her loving stroke, 
When my first grace was said. 


I saw her face of serious joy, 
I felt her loving hand, 

But all they meant has taken life 
To make me understand. 


How often now that cottage door 
Has seemed the gate of heaven ; 
For there to me first thoughts of God 

And all His love were given. 


And there I saw my mother die, 
And there she kissed me last ; 

And out beneath its lintel low 
My mother’s coffin passed. 


My eldest sister then became 
The guardian of my life, 
Until I grew to go to place, 
And she became a wife. 


And there her baby boy was born, 
And there died wife and child. 

Oh, how can earth hold place so dear 
As that on Yorkshire’s wild ! 


And all who stood around the board 
Where my first grace was said, 

Have long since laid them down to sleep 
Among the silent dead. 


But are they dead ? and is it gone, 
All but this memory ? 

And shall I ever look behind 
And long the past to see? 


No, all shall meet around heaven’s board, 
And dear shall feel that place, 
As now the homely cottage seems 
Where I first said my grace. 
B, HARRISON. 
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A PROPHET’S CALL. 


Sermon preached at the Valedictory Service, Anion Chapel, Eslington, April 20th, 1879, on the 
Deparinre of the late Br. Miullens for Africa. 


By THE Rev. HENRY ALLON, D.D. 


And I heard the voice of the Lord, saying, Whom shall I send, and who will go for us ?. Then said I, Here am I; 
send me.”’—ISA. vi. 


See call of Isaiah to his prophetic mission 
is conceived in the form of one of the 
sublimest, and yet most reticent, of the visions 
of the Old Testament. The vision is a 
dramatic representation of the Divine Pre- 
sence in the Holy of Holies of the Temple, 
As if the inauguration of the great evangelical 
prophet were congruous only with the inmost 
recesses of God’s nature—with the most 
spiritual manifestations of His glory. 

A ritual priest might be called and con- 
secrated in the place of sacrifice and of in- 
cense, and for his consecration the ritual of 
the Temple service might suffice. But a 
prophet of spiritual truth must be called in 
the Holy of Holies, where there is no ritual, 
only the silent, holy, awful presence of 
Jehovah—the symbolical shekinah resting 
upon the mercy seat. 

His is a work not of religious rites, but of 
Spiritual teaching. His ordination is not an 
official appointment, but a spiritual inspira- 
tion. He will employ spiritual process, aim 
at spiritual result ; therefore his inauguration 
is in the purely spiritual domain of things. 
It is not the ecclesiastical call or ordination 
of a Church, it is the direct spiritual call and 
commission of God Himself. 

It is not the first call of the prophet. It 
does not stand at the beginning of his pro- 
phecies. In the five chapters that precede 
it there are two distinct previous commissions. 
Unlike the other prophets, his greater mission 
is approached only step by step, and with re- 
iterated inauguration. The prophet enters 
the most holy place of spiritual commission 
through the two outer and inferior courts of 
the Temple—the place of sacrifice, and the 
place of incense. At length the holiest of 
all is entered, the shekinah glory is seen, and 
from the lips of Jehovah Himself the prophet |; 
receives his high spiritual commission, 

__ This is true, I think, of human experience. 

The first call of a man to God’s service is not 
his only commission. His first consecration 
does not comprise all that God purposes him, 
to do.. He learns his mission, and attains 


qualifications for it only by preparatory ser- 
vices. The beginnings of even the greatest 
life are.often very modest, and generally very 
blind. We know only as “ we follow on to 





know.” We are qualified Sasi greater service 
only by the faithful performance of lesser. 
We can hear God’s call to the highest duties, 
only when we have attuned our ear to His 
voice, our eye to His manifestations, our heart 
to His presence. We have many starts in || 
the Divine life. We dedicate ourselves many 
times. 

Isaiah had already prophesied in God’s 
name. The first chapters of his book are 
full of noble testifying. He warns the wrong- 
doers. He inspirits the good. And as he | 
works in this ethical domain of things, and | 
worships as he works, the veil of the holy 
place is lifted, the mercy seat is revealed, and | 
he stands in the very spiritual presence of | 
Jehovah. 

God does not formally address him, but 
he hears the Divine voice asking for a prophet. 
Some special and lofty mission has'to be dis- 
charged, and God wants a messenger. 
“Whom shall I send, and who will go for 
us?” No hint of the service is given. It is 
enough that some service has to be done. 
The heart of the prophet kindles beyond all 
measure of his intelligence or of his measured 
power. God’s inspirations take no counsel 
of prudence, They are not deductions from 
careful calculations. They are great over- 
mastering impulses, “ Heream I; send me.” 
“Can ye dritk of my cup and be baptized 
with my baptism?” “We are able.” The 
consecration is accepted. The sufficiency 
shall be given to both prophet and disciple. 
Isaiah, is committed to the greatest mission 
that prophétvhas ever yet performed. Le is 
‘to utter the great evangel of ‘the ist. 
And he. shall receive spiritual- discernment 
and qualification for his new and lofty pro- 
phetic strain. 

However often God may have called us 
before, He may. call US yet again. However 
great our prophétical work hitherto, He may 
have a still greater. function for us to discharge. 

‘What let bite pr phet be sure of his call. 

' ee indications to Isaiah of 
thie maha 2: commission? . 

1. The vision. Not, I think, to be re- 
duced to a mere subjective ithagination. It 
would seem to have been some real presenta- 
tion. Isaiah does not put forward fraudulent 
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credentials, and claim sanction for his calling 
by a dramatic fiction. He uses poetry of the 
sublimest kind; but poetry as the garb of 
history. It was an external authority, such 
as the other prophets avow, not a mere sub- 
jective impulse:—a call, such as that of 
Moses at the burning bush; sich as that of 
Samuelin the Temple. To have represented 
in this way a mere inward impression or 
powerful impulse, would have been both pre- 
sumptuous and untruthful. Isaiah assuredly 
was not an impostor who invented so high a 
sanction. 

There is no need, however, to suppose 
physical presentation or perception. It was 
a vision—something seen. But man has 
other powers of perception than the bodily 
eye. Bodily organs are not our greatest facul- 
ties, nor are the greatest things of life those 
which the senses recognise. There are “things 
which eye hath not seen, nor ear heard ; but 
which God hath revealed to us by His Spirit.” 
He is the fanatic who thinks that there are 
no things of a man’s life, no things of God’s 
universe, but such as the senses take cog- 
nisance of. There is an eye of the reason, 
by which intellectual truth is discerned ; and 
an eye of the soul, by which spiritual things 
are seen. Probably, with Isaiah, it was a 
prophetic trance, or vision; like Paul’s, 
when he saw things in Paradise impossible 
to be uttered ; like John’s, when in Patmos 
he saw the dramatic symbols of his Apoca- 


lypse. It was a distinct perception of the 
spiritual sense. It was a vision of the glory 
of God. The earthly temple shaped the 


vision, and yet more than the earthly temple 
wasseen. No mention is made of what really 
was in the Temple at Jerusalem; of the 
ark of the covenant, or the mercy seat, 
which was the Divine throne in it. 

Isaiah saw “a throne high and lifted up,” 
an indefinite elevation and sublimity ; and 
“the Lord sitting upon it, His train filling the 
Temple.” It was a vision’ of the heavenly 
rather than of the earthly sanctuary, the latter 
serving only for the barest suggestion. 
“These things spake Esaias when he saw 
His glory and spake of Him.” 

How striking the sober restraint of the 
seer. However the Jewish prophets may 
affirm their visions, they never become 
dreamy, unreal, incoherent. It is the spirit 
that sees ; more than the senses can recognise 
is seen, Great spiritual ideas are always pre- 
dominant. There is always chastened restraint, 
the subordination of the symbol to the thing 
signified. The spiritual imagination is the 
supreme faculty of vision ; and it sees truly. 





How significant, almost startling, the real- 
istic touch of the date for the vision. “The 
year that King Uzziah died.” The wise 
good king, who had reigned more than half a 
century; who had raised the kingdom to 
power and glory, and who had been faithful 
to the worship of Jehovah. His success, how- 
ever, engendered presumption. In his ela- 
tion he attempted himself to burn incense, 
The priests resisted the intrusion. Enraged at 
their opposition, he pressed forward to ac- 
complish his profane purpose. He was 
stricken with leprosy, and remained a leper 
to the day of his death, dwelling in a house 
apart. After many years he died. 

Possibly the death of the good old king 
depressed the prophet and the nation. 
Possibly Isaiah was embarrassed by the con- 
sciousness that he, too, like Uzziah, was not 
a priest. He had never looked into the 
sanctuary of the material temple. To assure 
him he sees God “ high and lifted up.” It is 
a vision of the holy place glorified, There he 
receives his high commission: this was the 
special and memorable date of his high calling. 

A few simple measured words suffice for a 
grand indefinite suggestion of the Divine 
glory, and of the beings who minister to Him. 
The Seraphim, mentioned only here, pure 
spirits as they are, cannot look upon the 
august presence on the throne: they “ cover 
their faces with their wings ;” their feet also, 
as if they would hide their very selves. But, 
ready for any service, they have wings where- 
with they fly. A suggestion of the profound 
sense of unworthiness which all who serve 
the Holy One must feel: four wings for 
reverence—only two for flight: worship is 
more even than service. G 

Their utterance is our most reverential 
and worshipful formula—our purest recog- 
nition of Divine being. “ Holy, holy, holy 
is the Lord of Hosts ; the whole earth is full 
of His glory.” 

From an oriental imagination thus excited 
we might have anticipated a description very 
different from this. Isaiah’s imagination does 
not run upon the grandeurs of the celestial 
symbolism ; as, forexample,|Swedenborg’s did. 
He is simply, directly, exclusively spiritual. 
His one overpowering feeling is his sense o 
the Divine holiness. This takes possession of 
him. He does not think oi Divine wisdom 
as knowing things, nor of Divine power as 
achieving things,—punishing, overwhelming 
opposers, converting, sustaining his servants 
even. His one exclusive thought, that which 
he conceives as filling the earth with God’s 
glory, is God’s holiness. His eye cannot see it; 
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his ear cannot hear it—it is a pure recogni- 
tion of his spiritual imagination, and it over- 
whelms him. He sees that in God which 
appeals to his conscience and heart. It is 
such an appeal to the religious nature as 
almightiness or ommniscience cannot be. 
To set before me the Divine holiness 
'does not make me hopeless, it does not 
|make me defiant, it does not make me 
| selfish. It awes me to reverence. It 
| commends the Divine being to my religious 
| consciousness. He is more than Almighty ; 
| He is Holy. I, the sinful one, stand before 
an infinite purity. Ifthe seraphim veil their 
faces in the presence of this august holiness, 
| no wonder that the sense of it overwhelms 
the prophet. How can he, a sinful man, 
stand in the presence of the Holy God? 
How can his “unclean lips” speak God’s holy 
words—perform the function of God’s pro- 
phet? Hitherto, perhaps, he had thought 
himself such; but has he not condemned 
himself by the very imperfection of his mes- 
sage ; the very lips which have spoken holy 
things have themselves been “‘ unclean.” The 
vision of God reveals this to him. It is no 
vague passion of momentary humility. It is 
a profound and abiding feeling. His very 
heart dies within him. 

How significant the Divine remedy for this 
profound feeling of sin. 

The altar of sacrifice stands in the temple 
before the veil of the holy place. A mes- 
senger is sent to fetch from it “alive coal ”— 
the fire that makes the sacrifice. It touches 
the prophet’s lips, takes away his iniquity, and 
purges his sin. No indication could be more 
unequivocal of the sacrificial atonement 
which the temple altar typified, and which 
Christ consummated. The live coal touches 
the disqualifying sin, the immediate effect is 
forgiveness and cleansing. If atonement for 
sin is not symbolized in this, the representa- 
tion is altogether without meaning. 

This, emphatically, was Isaiah’s prepara- 
tion for his great prophetic function ; not a 
special endowment of intellectual gift, not 
any special intellectual culture, necessary, as 
in their proper place these may be, but a 
spiritual discernment of the Holy God, and 
a spiritual sanctification of his own soul. A 
recognition of God’s holiness, and a larger 
sympathy with it. 

The lesson is of vital moment to every 
man who would do a great work for God. 
It does not imply that natural or acquired 
aptitudes are unimportant; this would be a 
perversion of the teaching to fanaticism. It 
means only that spiritual qualifications are 














fundamental, that paramount feeling of holi- 
ness is the essential fitness of a prophet of 
God. No strength of determination, no 
brilliancy of gifts, no degree of learning can 
of themselves constitute fitness for doing a 
prophet’s work. As instruments for the man 
of spiritual understanding and sympathy to 
use, they are indispensable; but of them- 
selves they are as powerless for spiritual work 
as the wheels and levers of a steam-engine 
without its motive power. 

There can be no sympathy with God’s 
great purpose of redemption, we can take 
no part in its necessary process, without 
holy character, and sympathy, and yearning. 
And this spiritual sensibility only the vision 
of God can quicken. Until we see God, 
spiritual consciousness is dormant and, un- 
informed. 

And God is ever so revealing Himself to 
us, manifesting the awful sanctity and the for- 
giving love of His character, and thus quick- 
ening within us spiritual life and sympathy. 
All true prophetic work begins in visions of 
God—Moses, Isaiah, Jeremiah, John—all 
are thus qualified. Paul becomes an apostle 
when it “pleases God to reveal His Son in 
him.” 
because he sees God. 





| 
| 


Indeed, a man is a prophet, a seer, | 


|| 
May we not say, too, that part of a prophet’s | 


qualification is the very sense of unworthi- 
ness, the deep feeling of sinfulness, even, that 
Isaiah confesses? God’s prophets speak God’s 


words of holiness and forgiveness with human | 


sympathies ; they themselves have experienced | 


the processes which they seek to work in 


men ; they are sinful, they are forgiven, they | 


are renewed. No moral being could preach 


the salvation of Christ with the intensity of | 
sympathy and yearning of the man who him- | 
| 


self has been saved. 


2. Another thing that assured the prophet | 


of his call was the Divine declaration of need. 


God avowed His want of a prophet, and, | 
under the impulse of his kindled sympathies, | 


Isaiah offered himself. It was not a Divine 
command that came to him. His enthusiasm 
anticipated command ; an indication of neces- 
sity sufficed. 


He had been wrought up into | 


such a sympathy with Divine feeling, that it | 


was enough to know that there was a work 
to be done. In this he surpasses Moses and 
Jeremiah, who needed moral coercion to their 
work. The vision of God, the purging of his 
sin, had wrought in him a high condition of 
spiritual sympathy and sensibility. His sense 
of God subdued him ; his feeling of sin made 
him very pitiful. His purging filled him with 
gratitude and self-sacrifice. ‘This man of un- 
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clean lips, whom God has so graciously 
purged, hears the Divine inquiry, “ Whom | 
shall I send?” It is a word thrown out. 
His quick, uncalculating impulse is to reply, | 
“Here am I; send me.” 

So God’s call comes to men still. How? | 
Not by miraculous visions or utterances, as to | 
Isaiah. But by spiritual quickening impulses, | 
and developments of spiritual life ; so that the 
man is quick and intense with spiritual 
sympathies and yearnings: by visions of | 
God—realisations of what God is, in the 
musings of a man’s thought, in the cherished 
spiritual feelings of his heart, until the idea 
of God possesses him, and it is ‘‘ his meat to | 
do the will of his Father in heaven.” And | 
the thought of God that inspires the prophet | 
is compounded of the Divine holiness and the 
Divine forgiveness. Holiness alone would 
be no inspiration of a prophet, for it would | 
have no impulse of hope. Holiness is essen- | 
tial for producing the feeling of sin and of | 
its ruin. But the thought of God’s great | 
purpose of redemption combines with it and | 
makes it an inspiration. God has purposes 
of mercy and salvation for sinful men. 

For what does God need a prophet? Not 
to tell men of His holiness so much, as of His 
mercy, to carry to them the glad tidings, to 
instruct and urge them concerning the great | 
salvation. 

For the prophets of our own day—the 
revelation of the Bible is the authority for 
this—it is the record of the mediation of 
Christ, of His incarnation and death for the 
purpose of accomplishing this, of His resur- | 
rection and ascension as proof that it is ac- 
complished. Nothing in the revelation of God 
is so prominent as Hismerciful purpose. Every | 
man who receives Christ’s teachings concern- | 
ing the Father must chiefly recognise this. 

Therefore God’s purposes of mercy be- 
come the inspiration of His prophets. We | 
are constrained to think about men as God | 
thinks, to feel towards them as He feels, to 
seek for them what He seeks. We “are | 
workers together with Him.” We have 
necessary affinities with Him. Weare “ par- | 
takers of the Divine nature ;” “through our | 
mercy others are to obtain mercy.” | 

And, as spiritual life is quickened and 
deepened, this yearning gathers strength ; | 
spiritual feeling becomes sensitive to human | 
appeal ; the spiritual ear is finely attuned to | 
Divine voices. Necessity and opportunity 
are a sufficient call not to be resisted. 
“Necessity is laid upon us. Woe is unto us 
if we preach not the gospel.” The spiritual | 
man sees manifestations of God, and hears 


| very loftiest inspirations of prophetic souls! 


| upon our own responsibility that we judge 


| against the Holy Ghost is, through lack of spi- 
| ritual sympathy, to excommunicate and perse- 


| not a thing, a sacrament, a church, a Bible; 


calls of God, where the unspiritual hear and 
seenothing. Nothing is more appalling than 
| the blind eyes and deaf ears with which men 
| walk amid Divine things. 

What is a call of God ? Only a man’s own | 
soul can recognise and determineit. I can-| 
not hear the call that comes to another man. | 
Chiefly it is an inward inspiration, a moral | 
constraint, a fire in the heart. We must 
speak or die. Just as a poet, only with in- | 
finitely weaker impulse, must lisp in numbers ; 
just as an artist must devise figure ; just as | 
a musician must give expression to melody ; 
just as every distinctive gift finds expression 
for itself without waiting “for outward recogni- 
tion or sanction, but through sheer internal | 
impulse, so the calling of the prophet will | 
assert itself. Circumstance will give it occa- 
sion ; but inspiration is greater than circum- | 
stance, and will often make it. 

How is a man to know whether his impulse | 
be of God? By what shibboleth can we test 
prophetic speech? What analysis can we 
apply to prophetic afflatus ? How often even 
good men have denounced as fanaticism the 


There is absolutely no substitution for in- 
dividual responsibility. Men must take the 
risk of their own delusions. Only their work 
can justify them. And for ourselves, it is 


the prophet’sappeal. Weare not to “ believe 
every spirit, but to try the spirits whether they 
be of God.” An unspiritual man reviles Baxter 
on the judgment seat, denounces Whitefield or 
Wesley, puts John Bunyan into prison. A 
good man like Barnabas “sees the grace of 
God, and is glad.” The most terrible of all 
moral conditions is inability todiscern the grace 
of God. And the nearest approach to the sin 





cute men who minister it. 

How eagerly and irresistibly the inspired 
soul responds, “ Here am I; send me!” 

It is a prophet that God asks—a person ; 


but a man with a human heart and voice, 
and experience. Only life can quicken life ; 
only men can move men. 

Who among men will be God’s prophet? 
forego other things—wealth, honours, litera- 
ture, social comforts—to do a prophet’s work, 
to be a preacher in the wilderness, a mission- 
ary of the cross among pagans and savages? 
Who will sacrifice all that this demands, 
proffer his life for this high service ? 

Will God accept me for His prophet ? Nay, 
the strong impulse overpowers even this con- 
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tingency, “ Here am I; send me.” Itis a 
startling proffer from this overawed, self-con- 
scious man. What a change in his profound 
feeling of unworthiness his purging has made! 
“IT do not even ask for what He wants me. 
He does not specify either the service or its 
conditions. He asks simply for a prophet. 
Here am I, ready for any work, to go to any 
place, at any time and under any conditions.” 
Like the cherubim with the two wings, where- 
with they fly, his soul stands with plumed 
pinions, ready at any moment to fly—ready 
to carry God’s message in any direction. It 
is a response without reservation, a reply in 
the dark. It does not stipulate for pleasant 
work, or a safe place. It does not weigh its 
own fitness even; there is no finessing 
humility, no calculating selfishness, no stipu- 
lating fear. It is simple, frank, large; the 
prophet commits himself without hesitancy : 
“ Immediately I conferred not with flesh and 
blood.” And God as fully accepts him. 
Isaiah’s mission was a sorrowful one. In- 
stead of a successful process and a triumph- 


ant result, it was one of the saddest missions | 


ever intrusted to a prophet. His mission 
failed through its very loftiness ; it was too 
spiritual for a people so grossly carnal; the 
greatness of a mission, the nobleness of a | 
prophet, are not tested by results. If men be 
unfit, the more spiritual a mission, the more 
likely it is to fail. Isaiah’s word would only 
harden ; according to the great law of spiritual | 
things. Nothing destroys a moral nature 
like the abuse of spiritual things. Where 
they are not a “savour of life unto life they | 
are a savour of death unto death.” His 
words would “make the people’s ears heavy, so 
that they would become incapable of hearing, 
and their heart gross, so that they would be | 
incapable of feeling.” They would become | 
more unspiritual, hardened, and defiant by his | 
very preaching—a law of moral retribution, | 
three times cited in the New Testament. 


Isaiah was not to know the reward of suc- 
cess. By-and-by he would lift up his voice 
in a great wail— Lord, who hath believed 
our report, and to whom hath the arm of the 
Lord been revealed?” His preaching would 
only seal their condemnation. Israel would 
“not be gathered.” The prophet could only 
weep, as Christ wept! 

Does he therefore repent of his mission ? 
Does he make success one of its conditions? 
Does he suggest that God has not kept faith 
with him? Does he even complain? No! 
Only a sad solitary question, “ Lord, how 
long?” His faith does not doubt the ulti- 
mate issue; it inquires only concerning time. 
It is an inquiry neither of repentance, re- 
luctance, nor unbelief, only of sorrowful 
solicitude for the people ; and the only reply 
to it is a vague and distant hope. 

God’s prophet may not stipulate even for 
success. There are conditions in which 





failure is essential to the greatest success: 
“The blood of the martyrs is the seed of the 
Church ;” “One soweth, another reapeth.” 
It is enough to have any part in the processes 
| of the kingdom of God. Isaiah prepares for 
other prophets and apostles, whose work is 
| the garnering of the harvest. 

No true work of a prophet can be done in 
vain. It may demand a large and patient 
faith, it may be utterly discouraging, the 
sense of inadequacy may be great, the sense 
of failure painful. ‘Who is sufficient for 
these things?” “ But the word of the Lord 
| endureth for ever;” the purpose of God 
cannot fail. God’ § yearning love shall have 
its satisfaction. Christ shall “see of the 
| travail of his soul and be satisfied.” Truth 
|and goodness do advance in the world. 
One other great word comes to us from the 
Temple vision : ‘The whole earth is full of 
His glory.” And it is the strength and stay 
| of God’s prophets, that “ our sufficiency is of 
| God. ¥ 





SUNDAY EVENINGS WITH THE CHILDREN. 


By THE Rev. B. WAUGH aAnp Mrs. GARNETT. 


FIRST EVENING. 


Opening Hymn: “ There is a green hill faraway.” Lesson: 
Matt. =. 29—45. Concluding Hymn: “Sun of my soul, 
Thou Saviour dear.” 

\ X JE are all disposed to judge of persons 

hastily, and say, “Oh, I do like,” 
“Qh, I do dislike” him, or perhaps to say, 
“Oh, how pretty!” or “ How ugly!” Little 
do we think how different God’s view of 


people often is from ours; how often He 
admires whom we hate, and sees “ beauty” 
where we exclaim “ horrid!” 

I have read the story of a woman whom 
I am sure God admired, who was almost 
painful to look at; perhaps some people 
even called her horrid—quick and thought- 
less children especially. But no one would 
do so any more, if they only knew all about 
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‘her. Our thoughts are like God’s thoughts 
|when our knowledge is like God’s know- 
| ledge; so let us hear about her. It was the 
| woman’s poor face which people spoke about 
| when they carelessly called her horrid ; for 
it was a strange purplish colour, and much 
| drawn and seamed, and one of her eyes was 
| closed and looked wounded. But it was 
| just this marred face which was the poor 
| woman’s greatest glory. Listen while I tell 
| you why. One evening in a little village 
| there was a great alarm ; a house—one which 
| stood in its own grounds, a pretty little 
| house—was found to be on fire. Water was 
| brought, but the fire was too big for all the 
water they could bring to put it out; so the 
flames roared with louder roar, and leaped 
| on from floor to ceiling and from room to 
/room. When at length it had become quite 
hopeless to put out the fire and save the 
house, they began to consider the safety of 
the people in it; for it was night, and some 
of the family were in bed. Master and mis- 
_ tress and servants fled into the garden, but 

not before they had thought of the two little 
| boys soundly asleep in the nursery bed up at 
' the top of the house. The father rushed to 
| the stairs, but he had not gone many steps 
| before he found the flames had already caught 
hold of them; half-way to the first landing 
they were ablaze. His brave heart would 
have rushed through these flames, and have 
trusted to the burning wood still carrying his 


| carrying his two boys? By his return the 
| stairs would have been quite burnt away. 
| So, quick as thought, he rushed back again 
| through the house into the garden, and, call- 
| ing some of the men who had collected there 
| from the village to follow him, ran with them 
| to a neighbouring farm, to get the farmer’s 
long ladder. By that he would be able to 
climb up to his boys’ bedroom window, and 





fetch them out of the burning house. Love 
works fast, and not many seconds had gone 
before the farm was reached and the place | 
for the ladder found: but, sad to say, the | 
ladder was not there; it was away on some | 
service in the field, Not a moment was lost. | 
Away went father and men to the distant | 
spot, where they found the ladder, and, as 
fast as they could carry it, returned to the 
burning house. But long before the ladder 
had been found the swift flames, fanned by | 
the fresh wind, had laid hold on almost half | 
the house, and were fast reaching the very 
room in which the sleeping children were. 
The father was wild with anguish through 
the long time his work was taking him ; but, 











as she saw the progress of the fire, the 
mother’s anguish was wilder still. What an 
age they were in returning! It seemed long 
to those who, as fast as they could move, 
were fetching the way of escape; but it 
seemed longer far to those who were waiting 
—longing, looking, agonizing, and helpless. 
Doing nothing, yet watching the danger as 
moment by moment it was increasing, the 
distracted woman could wait no longer. Sud- 
denly she thought of the creepers growing up 
the house, and of the lattice, and saw in these 
a ladder to her hand: by these she might 
reach the children’s windows! But would 
they bear? She could not wait to think of 
this. Failure, falling, death, anything would 
be better to risk than doing nothing, waiting. 
Quicker than it has taken to tell she reached 
the creepers, and foot over foot, hand over 
hand, up she climbed, fast and nimble as a 


squirrel. The creepers swayed, the lattice 
gave; crack, crack, went branch and 
timber. But not one fear entered the eager 


mother’s mind. Whilst all below expected 
every second to see her fall, fearlessly on 
she went, reached the window, and how, no 
one ever knew, amid cheers from below, 
actually got into it and through it into the 
children’s room. It was the work of an in- 
stant to get the children to that window, tie 
them in a bundle in a sheet, and with coun- 
terpane and blankets tied together to form a 
rope to let themdown. The children safely 
at the bottom, the brave mother began to 
descend by the way she had come, but at 
the first step the branches which had cracked 
and the lattice which had crashed as she went 
up utterly broke, and with a shriek the brave 
woman fell on to the ground below, dragging 
her face against the wall as she fell. She was 
taken up faint and mangled, almost dead, her 
face frightfully torn. The father returned with 
the ladder just in time to see the accident. 
The poor woman was carried into a neigh- 
bour’s house, the doctor sent for, medicine 
was given, and her wounds were dressed, and 
I am sure you are glad to know that she did 
not die. But for all her life her face was 
painfully marred and one of her eyes was 
entirely destroyed. Now, do you wonder 
that her children grew up to love, nay, to 
deeply adore that poor marked face? Every 
year of life it became more tenderly beautiful, 
Its marks were the sign of a great and suffer- 
ing love ; when they grew up to be men i: 
meant to them the greatness and grandeur of 
their mother’s soul. But though the story it 
told was of a noble life, yet many carelessly 
called it horrid. They knew not what they did, 
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Now, let us for one moment turn from that 
mother’s face to the face of Jesus. In that 
face careless, thoughtless men saw “no 
beauty.” Its great and suffering love—love 
which would not, could not cease, day nor 
night, to long and strive to save and bless— 
was ugly to them. But, oh, my dear children, 
they were so wrong. If they had but known 
how and why it was that face, once bright as 
morn, was now so sad with anguish, they 
would have felt and said with deep and 
solemn joy that it was, Oh, altogether lovely. 
Jesus said of them, as they nodded and 
mocked and sneered, “Oh, Father, forgive 
them ; oh, God, forgive them ; for they know 
not what they do.” But when wicked men do 
know what His great sorrow means then they 
will be sorry, very,very sorry for what they have 
done, and with all their hearts they will admire 
and adore Jesus, as those two boys admired 
and adored their loving, suffering mother. 

God has always loved the face of Jesus, 
and has given to Jesus a name which for 
sweetness and glory and honour is above 
every name. Let us, my dear children, try 
to think and feel about the loving, suffering 
Jesus just as God does. That only is the 
true and the blessed thought. 

BENJAMIN WAUGH. 


SECOND EVENING. 


Qoesng Bme: cand niet, antam sold? Lecmn: 
hou Saviour dear.” 

One day there was a great battle, and in 
the battle a great king was defeated and 
killed. Then all the king’s relations, when 
they heard that he was killed, thought that 
the men who had killed the king would be 
sure to come and kill them also. So they 
took fright and ran away till they were far 
out of the dead king’s country, and there 
they stopped, for they felt safe. Now one of 
those who went into that safe country was a 
boy, a grandson of the dead king ; but this 
boy was too little to run ; indeed, he was too 
little to have any reason for running, for he 
was too young to be even afraid of being 
killed. The older people trembled in their 
dreadful danger, but this little fellow did not 
tremble. He was as happy as though no 
calamity had happened, and there was no 
danger at all. He would have liked to have 
stayed in his pretty home amongst his toys 
and little friends. But had he been allowed 
his own way, very likely some rough soldier 
would have rushed into the house and have 
cruelly hurt him and wounded him, and have 





killed him with a sword. Perhaps the little 
fellow cried to be torn away from what he 
liked, but it is sometimes kind, you see, for 
older people to displease little people and 
even to make them cry, for they are too 
young to be wise to themselves. When they 
do pain you thus, it is not because they do 
not love you, but just because they love you 
so much. They want to save you from some 
harm. 

Well, whether he liked it or not, the little 
boy had to leave his home ; for, as soon as 
she heard that the king was killed, his good 
old nurse picked him up and ran for his life. 
Now while she was running, and long before 
she had reached the place where her little 
charge would be safe, her poor old legs got 
weary. .The road was rough and long, the 
boy became heavier and heavier. At last she 
stumbled, dropped the little fellow, and he 
fell—and fell-on to the rough stones, and 
broke the bones in both his feet. Poor little 
child! The nurse picked him up, folded him 
in her arms, and continued her flight. He 
was in great pain and cried piteously. But 
much ag she grieved for him, she dare not go 
back to seek for a doctor; there were the 
soldiers! The woman might have put her 
burden down and have left him to take his 
chance to be killed by the soldiers, and have 
continued to_run to save herself; but no, 
though she should drop beneath her burden, 
she would carry the poor little boy ; and if 
they could not both escape, they would both 
together fail into the cruel soldiers’ hands, and 
both together die. What a good, loving nurse 


she was! We do not know her name, but God | 
knows it, and long since—for all this hap- | 
pened many, many years ago—God has re- | 


warded the dear old faithful creature for her 
loving, Christlike deeds. 

Though we do not know his nurse’s name, 
we do know the boy’s name, and a long, 
funny name you will think itis. His name 
was Mephibosheth. But it is only funny 
because it is foreign; it is not English, but 
Hebrew. For years after this we hear no 
more of this little boy. But one day, when 
he had grown up, the good King David 
wanted to doa kindness to some of the rela- 
tions of the king who had been killed in the 
battle that I have told you about. That 
king’s name was Saul. David had not loved 
Saul much, but he had loved Jonathan, who 
was a son of Saul, and him he had loved 
with all his soul. Well, one day it came into 
David’s heart to ask, “Is there any that is 
left of the house of Saul, that I may show the 
kindness of God for Jonathan’s sake?” And 
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and he was one of Jonathan’s sons. Then 
David sent for Mephibosheth, sent into the 
country to which his nurse had taken him 
when a very little boy. He was grown up 
now. And he came tothe King. Now the 
King lived in a palace full of royal splen- 
dour, and of course all the people in it were 
richly dressed. So when poor lame Mephibo- 
'sheth, lame on both his feet, hobbled and 
shuffled along the courts up to the King, 
perhaps, too, in ragged dress, his heart sank 
in him, and he felt ashamed and wretched, 
| and wished himself back again. He felt 
|, that the King, when he saw him, would be 
|; Sure to despise him. But good King David's 





|| heart was far too kind for that. The sight of 


|, the poor cripple’s shame and confusion 
touched the King’s heart, and he said to him, 
| VIII. n.s. 
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they told David that Mephibosheth was alive | 














“Don’t be afraid; I will be very kind to|| 


thee. I will give thee a house and lands, | 
and thou shalt live at my table. Don't 
think of thyself at all; for I will do this 


| 





for thy father Jonathan’s sake.” So, how- 


ever miserable the poor cripple might be, he 


was now comforted. He need never fear || 


that his own shortcomings would get him 
sent away; for he was there, not for his own 
sake, as the learned men and fine strong 
soldiers were, but for the King’s dear, dead 
friend Jonathan’s sake. Though he was 
sometimes too miserable to hope in David’s 
pity for himself, he was never too miserable 
to believe in David’s love for his father. 

Now men who are called to come to God 
and to His glorious home in heaven are oft- 
times miserable by thinking of their own un- 
worthiness; so God comforts them and cheers 
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them by telling that they are not to think 
about themselves ; for His kindness is not for 
their own sake, but forthe sake of Jesus Christ. 
When we are ashamed and wretched on ac- 
count of our sinfulness and unworthiness, we 
find all hope and joy in the thought ; and so 
we add it to all our prayers. We are glad to 
look away from ourselves and to look to 
Jesus and say, “for Jesus Christ’s sake, 
Amen.” God always cares for us. He 
pities us and loves to bless us, yet we cannot 
always feel this. But we can always feel that 
the wishes of Jesus are precious to Him, and 
so we can always rest and be glad in that. 
BENJAMIN WAUGH. 


THIRD EVENING, 


Opening Hymn: “ Lord, a little band and lowly.” Lesson : 
Mark iii. r—11. Concluding Hymn: * Sun of my soul, Thou 
Saviour dear.” 

One of the things Jesus taught men to 
pray for was that God’s name might be hal- 
lowed. “ Hallowed be Thy name.” 

To hallow anything, you know, is to set it 
apart for a holy purpose. In the Old Testa- 
ment times God told the Jews to hallow 
the first-born of their cattle and give them in 
offerings to Him. Amongst the old heathen 
nations, such as the Greeks and Romans, 
when they offered animals in sacrifice to their 
false gods, they led them to the altars beauti- 
fully crowned with flowers, and the people 
who gave them danced around them and 
priests played music. All this was done to 
hallow the animal and make it seem to the 
onlookers worthy of the acceptance of the 
God to whose temple it was beingled. And 
so it is still, for everywhere, no matter how 
dark and ignorant people are, a voice 
whispers inside their hearts—a voice put 
there by God Himself—and that voice tells 
them that somewhere there is a great good 
God who grieves when they do wrong, and 


they long to hallow something nice to His | 


service and use. The negroes in Africa give 
bowls of rice or maize; the Chinese burn 
gilded paper, pretending it is money; in 
India a whole class of men, called Brahmins, 
are given thus; and in North America the 
Red Indians call God, though they do not 
know Him, the great Sfirit. And we see 
the same amongst the poor Romanists here, 
for they hallow things not only to God and 
Christ, but also to the Virgin Mary and the 


saints—good people who died long, long ago. | it looks very bonny ?” 








| of Lake Como, you can see an old church 


there—what we in England should call a 
country church—where is kept an image of 
the blessed Virgin. It is not a very pretty 
doll, and looks dirty, but there it stands on 
an altar on which are flowers, and behind her 
is fixed a glass-case with rows and rows of 
things hung up in it, which I thought were 
dessert spoon bowls, and I said to the gentle- 
man who was with us, “ Why are all those 
spoon bowls hung there?” He replied, ‘Oh, 
they are not spoons; come nearer, they are 
silver hearts, and this image is supposed to 
be able to work miracles; so when the 
cholera breaks out among the poor people, 
which it sometimes does, because they eat 
such quantities of half-decaying fruit, the priest 
carries the Virgin round the village, and then 
every person who recovers afterwards brings 
an offering of money or a silver heart to her; 
but a more strange thing was presented to 
her lately.” “ Indeed, what was it?” “A 
petticoat! A poor man was very ill, and the 
doctor said he must have beef tea or he 
would sink. His wife had nothing of value 
but a silk dress ; so she did not sell it and 
buy beef tea. No! she gave it as a petticoat 
for this image. We heard of it, and sent the 
man nourishment, and he recovered; but the 
people around thought the Virgin had per- 
formed a miracle, and crowded to offer gifts 
in this church,” 

And out in those foreign lands you often 
see children giving God gifts—hallowing to 
Him—flowers and candles. Every little 
child, however small, knows God wants no 
candles—darkness is light to Him, and where 
He lives there is no need of the light even of 
the sun—and as to flowers, all the flowers in 
the world are His very own, and He just 
lends us the use of them. Then, perhaps, 
you will say, How can I hallow God’s name? 
There are many ways. Shall we talk about 
a few? A little girl had a lovely velvety 
peach given her, it was a hot day, and she 
was just going to bite it, but she remembered 
another girl who was lying in a cottage dying 
from consumption, Away she went quickly 
—away out of the sweet-smelling, open sum- 
mer’s day. She climbed up the wooden stair- 
case and stood in the baking room ; the sun- 
shine poured in, and the girl, propped up on 
pillows, was panting for air. The sick girl took 
the peach, looked at it curiously, turned it over 
in her thin hands, and asked, “ What is it? 
“Tasteit.” “Oh! I 


Is it not strange, dear children, to think | never thought anything could be so good.” 
this? and yetit is true. If ever you goto the | That kind girl went away happy. She had hal- 


beautiful Italian lakes and stay on the shores | lowed her peach to God, and He rewarded 
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her back by putting a glow of joy into her | 


heart. When you give a penny to the mis- 


sionary box, or something to eat to a hungry | 


wanderer, or read a chapter in the Bible to an 
old person, or give flowers to asick child, or 
write a letter for a servant, you are hallowing 
God’s name, because you are doing those 
things for His sake to please Him. This is 
hallowing God in action ; 
know you can hallow His name in word. 
What a dreadful thing it is to hear any one 
swear—take the holy name of God in vain ! 
and yet there are some children so accus- 
tomed to hear this done that they do not 
even know how wrong it is! Oncea teacher 
was passing near some cottages; out in the 
dusty road a few small children were playing 
with some oyster shells and bits of brick, and 


FOURTH EVENING. 
Opening Hymn: “Saviour, like a shepherd lead us.” 
Lesson: Mark iv. 26—41. Concluding Hymn: “Sun of my 
soul, Thou Saviour dear.” 


The Lord’s Prayer teaches not what we ought 


| to say only, but what we ought to want. How 


ut, children, you | 


as the teacher passed she heard a pretty little | 


thing, whose head was a mass of curls, swear 


and use horrible, wicked language to oneof the | 


other wee ones; it was so bad that the teacher 
stood horrified, then she called the child. 
“Maggie, come here.” The little thing ran 
gladly up, followed by the rest ; she caught the 
teacher's dress in her baby hands and looked 
laughing into her face. “My dear little 
child, do you know what you were saying?” 
“Yes ;” and without hesitation she repeated 
it all again! The teacher sat down on some 
wood near and tried to teach the children 
the sin of such words, but found they were so 


used to hearing them that it was hard to | 


make them understand it. You are better off 
than such children, for you never hear your 
parents so speak. No; they fearGod. They 
Jear to take His holy name in vain. A Jew 
will not tread on a bit of paper in the streets 
for fear the word “ God” may be on it, and 
they tie it on their hands when they pray. 
They think even the paper that word is 
written on is hallowed. Ah, but it is better 
far to hallow our hearts to Him, and then we 
shall never dishonour His name; then we 
shall understand the prayer, “‘ Cleanse Thou 
the thoughts of our hearts by the inspiration 
of Thy holy Spirit, that we may perfectly 
love Thee and worthily magnify (or make 
grand) Thy holy name,” and then when you 


get the answer to that prayer you will soon | 


learn to say, “ Here we offer and present unto 
Thee, O Lord, ourselves, our souls, and 
bodies to be a reasonable, holy, and lively 
sacrifice to Thee.” Ourselves are the sacri- 
fices God wants, because then at all times 
and in all places we shall be hallowing His 
name, or at least we shall wish and try to 
do so. 
E. GARNETT. 


very, very often have we repeated, but have we 
often really wanted? I fear some think very 
little about it, not much more perhaps than the 
people in Thibet think about their prayers. 
They think their god likes many prayers, and 
that the more words they say the better he 
is pleased ; and as they cannot say them fast 
enough they get their priests to write a great 





many prayers out on long strips of paper, and 
these they put in little mills, which are round 
boxes; the small ones they call skurries, and 
sit down beside them, andspin them round with 
their hands, and every time the skurries spin 
round they consider they have said a prayer ; 
and as this is not fast enough they make 
larger boxes or mills, and fix sails to them, 
and so make them into windmills, and fix 
them by running streams, so making them 
into water mills. And often as you pass 
along you will see rows of these mills 
whirling round, and a whole family, who are 
going about their daily work, and are not 
even in sight, are thus supposed to be praying. 


| But I am sorry to say that children, ay, and 


grown up people too, in Christian England 
often pray ina “skurrie” way too. It is a 
very solemn thought that for years we have 














































been saying this part of the prayer, ‘ Thy 
kingdom come.” But it is no real prayer 


be our King. If you want to be in Christ’s 
kingdom you will wish it to come, be- 
cause it will be the very greatest joy you 
|can look.for. But there is another way in 
|which Christ’s kingdom can come. It can 
|come now, and to every child. And this is 
| how it is: Christ is a King, but not a King of 
i this world, and His kingdom is like Himself. 











Look what they do in earthly kingdoms, they 
quarrel and fight, and the men who invent 
guns which will kill their fellow creatures 


tries to get all they can for themselves, and 
does not care at all how many others suffer if 
they get rich. Once there was a great general 
—Napoleon I.—his soldiers were very proud 
of him, and would do anything he ordered. 
Well, though for years they had followed him, 
and fought battles for him under burning 
suns, and in strange lands had suffered hunger 
and thirst for him, he sent them off in 
winter to the cold country of Russia, not for 
any use, but just that he might be able to 
call himself Emperor of Russia as well as of 
most of the rest of Europe. So there he sent 
a great army to fight for this. The only way 
the Russians could think of for defending 
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unless we have really wanted Jesus to | 


miles away, make great fortunes. Every one | 








their country was to lay it desolate. So 
' wherever the French came they found the 
towns already destroyed, and all the food 
gone. And then came the snow storms and 
the frost, and weak from hunger, sick, and 
wounded by thousands, they lay down and 
died far off from their homes in sunny France, 
far off from their poor wives and little ones. 
But was Napoleon sorry ? He was very sorry 
| his brave army was gone, but only because 
‘it hurt himself and lessened his power. That 
|is how an earthly king behaves and feels. 
| But Jesus our King saved his soldiers by 
dying for them. 


| “Thine the sharp thorns, and mine the golden crown ; 
Mine the life won, and Thine the life laid down.” 


And so His kingdom is like Himself, His 
subjects are those—either children or grown 
up people—in whose hearts He is King. 
Where Christ is King everything is His; 
evil thoughts, bad words, bad passions, have 
to be conquered and destroyed. We are to 
be soldiers to our King, and to fight His 


| | battles, and His battles are with selfish love 


and all evil feelings. 


| “When deep within our swelling hearts 
The thoughts of pride and anger rise, 
} When bitter words are on our tongues 
And tears of passion in our eyes, 
‘Then we may stay the angry blow, 
‘Lhen we may check the hasty word, 
Give gentle answers back again, 
And fight a battle for our Lord.” 
| 


So, when you rise from praying this bit of 
|the Lord’s Prayer, ‘‘Thy kingdom come,” 
| work for its coming. Be kind, copy your 
King, try every day to do something for the 
; King. He has many poor children whom 
| you may help into the kingdom—naughty, 
| hungry, and ragged little ones, but still His. 
| Say to yourself, what can I do for so-and-so? 
| I should like to help them into the kingdom 
| to please Christ my King. And there are 
rich children living in beautiful houses, with 
ponies to ride and pretty clothes to wear, 
who are as naughty, and often far more so, 
than the poor ones in the streets; and you 
must try and get them into the kingdom too. 
Every bit of good you do, every improvement 
| in yourself, helps on the answer to this prayer, 
for the minute He caz come the Lord Jesus 
will; and do not forget every naughty passion 
you indulge, every bad thing you do, keeps 
back that happy time when there will be no 

| more pain, or hunger, or sorrow of any kind. 
When everybody is good and everybody is 
happy, then God’s kingdom will have come, 
but not till then. 

| E. GARNETT. 
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I.—_HOME NOTES. 
CHRISTIAN WORK ON THE LONDON CANALS. 


N agent of the London City Mission, giving an 
account of his labours among the canal popula- 
tion, states some interesting and encouraging facts. 
He visits consecutively the various branches of the 
canals which pass through London, his district being 
constituted as follows:—Brentford Locks and Pad- 
dington Canal and Basin, west; the Regent’s Canal, 
from Paddington to the Regent’s Basin, a distance 
of eight miles, north; the Limchouse Canal to the 
River Lea, up to Bow Bridge, east ; and the Surrey 
Canal, to Peckham and Camberwell, south. At 
Brentford, 150 boats and barges go through the locks 
weekly, more than 100 of them having families 
living day and night in them; in the Paddington 
Canal and Basin 250 boats pass weekly; in the 
Regent’s Canal, 350; through the locks leading out 
of the Thames into the Lea and the Limehouse 
Canal, 200; and on the Surrey Canal, 200. The 
business of the City Missionary is to go on board as 
many of these boats as possible, and converse on re- 
ligious subjects with the people who live upon them, 
distribute portions of the Scriptures, tracts, &c., and 
in every way endeavour to promote the spiritual wel- 
fare of those with whom he comes into contact. The 
attention of Parliament having lately been directed to 
the condition of the floating canal population of this 
country, the state of things existing among them is 
pretty generally known. We have all heard of the 
strange isolation of their lives, the narrowness and 
unwholesomeness of the quarters which they occupy 
in boats and barges, the ignorance, neglect, and 
hardships amidst which their children grow up ; and 
although it is to be hoped that the action of the 
Legislature has affected some improvements, there is, 
and always will be, ample scope for such labours as 
those performed by the City Missionary. The agent 
whose work we are noticing, dwells upon the frank- 
ness and cordiality with which he is received by those 
whom he visits, and upon the grateful way in which 
they accept his instructions and services. They are 
readily accessible to small acts of kindness, and 
grateful for any tokens of sincere interest in their 
welfare. At one of the wharves a Sunday-school for 
the canal-boat children is conducted by the mission- 
ary, and a short afternoon service is held for adults. 
‘The work in charge of this worthy friend is, as may 
readily be supposed, exceedingly laborious; the dis- 
tances which he has to travel in his regular round of 
duty are great; and the strain upon his tact, energy, 
and sympathy must be incessant. We are not sur- 
prised to learn that his health temporarily broke 
down lately, and that the City Mission Committee 
are very anxious to appoint a second agent to this im- 
portant and interesting work. We hope that their 
request for pecuniary help towards carrying out this 
project will be responded to. 
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SOME LATEST WORDS OF SCIENCE. 


The British Association held its autumnal meeting 
this year at Sheffield, under the presidency of Dr. 
Allman; and, although the attendance of members 
and of the public was not so large as usual, the pro- 
ceedings were fully up to the average in interest. Dr. 
Allman, in his opening address, gave a very lucid 
statement of the researches and discoveries, and we 
must add, of some of the speculations also, of men of 
science in the realm of biology. The question, What 
is life ? has been handed on from generation to gene- 
ration of students and philosophers, and may fairly 
be said to be unanswered still. For the reply, ‘ It is 
a property of matter,” certainly does not take us below 
the mere surface of the problem. Dr. Allman, how- 
ever, reminds us of some very interesting conclusions 
which have been arrived at as the result of patient and 
laborious microscopic investigation, showing that all 
organic life—both that of the plant and that of the 
animal—has a common physical basis. Essentially 
the same substance is found, associated with life, in 
the common weed, the jellyfish, and man himself. 
Science, however, fails to detect the power or to 
trace the process by which the same protoplasm is so 
differently developed and modified as to produce such 
an immeasurable difference of result. Another very 
interesting fact, and one of greater novelty, mentioned 
in one of the departments of the Association, was 
that gases could no longer be considered’ the most 
refined and mobile form which matter can assume. 
Mr. Crookes has shown by a series of experiments 
that ‘*at a certain point of attenuation the ordinary 
laws of gases cease to operate, and new laws of a 
different kind come into existence.” Thus we have 
suggested to us, once again, the boundlessness of the 
physical universe, at least as a field for observation 
and analysis, and as a manifestation of the infinite 
power and wisdom of God. As a point of great 
practical interest, we may also mention Professor 
Ayrton’s alleged discovery that ‘force can be con- 
veyed along the electric wires as easily and cheaply 
as words are now transmitted.” If this should prove 
to be a real discovery, capable of actual application, 
we or our children may find that “steam may be as 
completely superseded by electricity as water in its 
simplest form, as a motive power, has been superseded 
by steam.” 

During the week of the sittings of the Association, 
the Archbishop of York preached a sermon in Shef- 
field of singular beauty and power, pointing out the 
true relations and harmony of science and Christian 
faith, and closing in these wise and eloquent words :— 


‘* The thinker may adopt the conclusion of a French |- 


writer who has studied the modern substitutes for 
Christianity—‘ Religion, the contemporary of pain 
and sorrow, will last as long as these; to cease to 
believe in God, man must have ceased to be man, and 
have become a god to himself.’ To you, men of 
science, belong the secret harmonies of the world, its 
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' immense history, its wealth of wonder and beauty ; 
| to us, man’s sorrows and aspirations. There is room 
for both. Bothrepresent a real need. Sometimes in 
the flush of your success, in the triumph of a new 
discovery, when you are tempted to think that the 
satisfying light and sweetness of scientific truth should 
now be all in all, remember that your word of scorn 
for religious work might happen to spill the cup of 
consolation from the very lips of one to whom it has 
hitherto been sweet, or quench the light in some much 
afflicted home which may hear of your sneer and will 
never master your discovery. There is room for both 
and a call for both. To you belong the wonders of 
the heavens, of moon and stars, of sun and earth: to 
us it belongs to convince each man that he is not lost 
and forgotten in a universe that widens as we gaze. 
Yes ; God is mindful of you, too, counts your sorrows, 
compassionates your sins, wakes up your love for Him, 
bids you work for Him, calls you home to Him.” 


WORKHOUSE CHILDREN OUT OF SCHOOL. 


*¢ The workhouse child” is a name at once sugges- 
tive of multitudinous disadvantages—of questionable 
birth, of joyless infancy and childhood, and of a feeble, 
halting start in life. The workhouse child is the foster- 
child of the Poor Law, and it must be confessed that his 
education and training present a sufficiently perplexing 
problem, in the solution of which many experiments 
have been tried without any great or striking success. 
It is generally admitted now that one object in the 
care of these children ought to be to lift them as 
much as possible out of the depressing atmosphere of 
mere pauperism, with its injurious accidents and de- 
grading influences. As one means to this end, the 
plan has been adopted, in districts where circum- 
stances allow it, of sending the children to the 
National School instead of having them taught within 
the precincts of the workhouse. A writer, who signs 
himself ‘‘ A Workhouse Visitor of Twenty-five Years’ 
Standing,” has recently called attention to a draw- 
back to this method which should certainly excite 





| sympathy, and appears capable of easy remedy. The 


writer found, in a district visited by him, that the 


| children, when in the workhouse out of school hours 
| and during the holiday weeks, were “‘left to the sole 


and entire charge of a pauper woman,” of repulsive 
appearance, of more than doubtful character, and, in 
a word, totally unfit for such a charge. They had no 


| toys, and when the writer saw them were amusing 


themselves as best they could in a vacant, melancholy | 


way, in their walled-in and desolate-looking yard. 


| The want of playthings, at any rate, might easily be 





supplied, if those who have abundance would occa- 
sionally send to these forlorn little ones some of the 


toys which their own children have cast aside. Think 


of a little workhouse girl with a doll, or of a work- 
house boy with a hoop ora horse! For the rest, we 
sympathize with the desire expressed by the writer 
quoted, that the ‘boarding-out system” might be 
still further extended, and that where, as in the 
instance he names, the children are sent out of the 


workhouse to school, they should be placed under 
kindly and competent supervision when school hours 
are over. A bright, kindly matron might secure to 
them at least some of those happy, wholesome influ- 
ences, the lack of which is like a dark shadow on their 
early life. 


COMMUNION SEASONS IN THE HIGHLANDS. 


In the Highlands of Scotland a good deal of feel- 
ing has been excited lately by a discussion which has 
arisen on the old custom of holding communion ser- 
vices. According to time-honoured methods, the 
communion season has been made to extend over five 
days, and the services held in connection with it in 
any particular district have been wont to attract large 
crowds from the surrounding country. Such a custom 
was, no doubt, open to abuse—as what custom is not ? 
but those who have taken part in these communion 
observances testify that they were often the means of 
great spiritual good. They were, in fact, the natural 
outcome of a quiet, peaceful life, when leisure was 
abundant, when all time was not counted lost which 
was not devoted to *‘ toiling and moiling,” and money- 
getting, and when the ardour of religious faith and 
the glow of religious feeling were not checked by the 
distractions and speculations, the feverish activities, 
and the persistent scepticism of modern days. It may 
be that even in the quiet out-of-the-world nooks 
which sometimes form the Highland parish, these old 
customs must necessarily disappear. The modern 
spirit and arrangements of life demand their removal. 
The farmers complain of the loss of time and the in- 
terruption of important agricultural operations, and, 
in some instances, have approached the Presbyteries 
with memorials, representing the necessity for a 
change. Those who can take all the circumstances 
into the account can scarcely wonder at the strong 
objections with which these memorials have in many 
cases been met. Old ministers and elders who cherish 
happy and grateful recollections of times of spiritual 
refreshment, of temporary withdrawal from every-day 
scenes and every-day toils, and of periods of heart- 
stirring and soul-searching meditation, exhortation, 
and devotion, may well be pardoned for their reluc- 
tance to part with such opportunities, and for their 
dread that with the incoming of the modern spirit of 
rush and drive and hurry, some, at least, of the old 
| simplicity and goodness and beauty will pass away. 

Their resistance may be in vain, and their fears un- 
| warranted, but those who press for the change 
should treat such “prejudices” with respect and 
sympathy, and may do well to take heed that they do 
not yield too completely to the claims of the spirit of 
this world, 





| II.—GLANCES ABROAD. 
| THE RENEWAL OF THE AFGHAN WAR. 


The terrible news from Cabul is in many ways 
disheartening and distressing. On the 8th of August, 
the British Residency in that city was attacked and 
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set on fire by the Afghan soldiery. The Residency 
was occupied by Sir Louis Cavagnari, three distin- 
guished companions of English birth, an eminent 
native Indian official, and some seventy-eight native 
soldiers, This little band defended themselves with 
great bravery, but were overpowered by numbers, and 
having sallied forth from the burning building, sword 
in hand, were cut to pieces in the streets of Cabul. 
Sir Louis Cavagnari had been dispatched on a 
mission to the Ameer Yakoob Khan, with the view 
of establishing upon a firm and satisfactory footing 
the relations entered into between this country and 
Afghanistan by the ‘recently signed treaty of peace. 
It was known that the Afghan troops were in a very 
turbulent and disaffected condition. Their pay was 
greatly in arrear; the government was disorganized ; 
there were several claimants to the throne, and the 
new Ameer seemed not to be strong either in posi- 
tion or in character. When to all this is added the 
hatred of the Mohammedan for the Christian, and the 
dread and dislike of the English name in Afghanistan, 
we need seek no further explanation of the outbreak. 
The mournful result is that the Afghan war, which it 
was fondly believed had been brought to an eminently 
satisfactory as well as speedy conclusion, is renewed, 
and to the valuable lives which have now been sacri- 
iced there will doubtless be added a long list of those 
who will fall in the conflict which will take place. 
What further issues this untoward event may lead to, 
we need not attempt to guess. The undertaking 
thus renewed in such a melancholy way will, we can 
scarcely doubt, be a long and costly one, and cannot 
be contemplated without the deepest regret and con- 
cen. This may not be the moment or the place in 
which to indulge in reflections upon the policy which 
has had thus far such a disastrous issue, but it does 
seem as if there had been some grave oversight and a 
culpable want of prudence in the course which has 
made these events possible. Under any circumstances, 
it does not become us as a nation to take up the mere 
cry for revenge which has been raised by a good many 
organs of the press. Mere passion is never an accom- 
paniment of strength, and it is fitting that we should 
bear ourselves with moderation and dignity in this 
vexatious and trying moment. The Afghan difficulty 
is one of many serious problems in India and else- 
where, which put the highest qualities of the nation 
‘to a test, and reveal also the lowest. 


RUSSIA AND CIVIL AND RELIGIOUS LIBERTY. 


Russia, as represented by the Imperial Govern- 
ment, seems still to be almost immeasurably far from 
having learned the first principles upon which national 
prosperity and development so largely depend. The 
political aspirations of a large section of the people 
are beaten down with an iron hand, and, partly in 
consequence 0. the resistance with which they are 
met, continue to find wild and dangerous expression. 
The difficulties 0. the position are no doubt great— 
imperial traditions are powerful—but it is difficult not 
to believe that a more conciliatory way of dealing 
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with Nihilism would have been more permanently 
effectual. In spite of exile, imprisonment, and death, 
the smouldering fires of discontent and of passion for 
liberty will break forth again. The religious aspects 
of the country are very sad and depressing. It seems 
to be as contrary to the policy of the Government to 
suffer the free play of religious as of political convic- 
tions, A touching account of the repressiveness of 
the treatment of the dissenters from the national 
church of the country has been lately published by a 
correspondent who appears to be well informed. The 
chief body of these numbers, it appears, something 
like twelve millions, Their point of difference from 
the national church seems to be very small, having 
reference only to some details of ceremonial, and to 
some particular renderings of the version of Scripture 
in authorised use. For more than twenty years their 
churches have been closed by imperial command, and 
they have been forbidden to exercise the rights of 
public worship, or to print copies of the Scriptures. 
They are placed under great and painful social dis- 
advantages ; they have no legal status, their priests 





. . . . . ! 
are not recognised, their marriages and their issue are / 


illegal, and they cannot bequeath or inherit property. 
Notwithstanding all this, they persevere in the main- 
tenance of their convictions with admirable fidelity. 
They have established their own printing-presses for 
the production of copies of the Scriptures. These 
have lately been seized and confiscated for the third 
time by the Government. They are described as 
being among the most peaceable, law-abiding, and 
well-behaved of the Russian community. Their sober, 
thrifty, and industrious habits have enabled them to 
prosper in spite of adverse circumstances, and many 
of them have accumulated considerable wealth. The 
chief person and leader amongst them, a man of com- 
manding presence and intellectual ability, is said to 
combine apparently the simplicity of a child with the 
steadfastness of a martyr; and in a recent interview 
with one of the Russian Ministers of State, when re- 
minded that the printing-presses had been seized three 
times—it being implied that further perseverance 
against the wishes of the Government must be hope- 
less—he answered, in a spirit recalling Luther and 
Bunyan, and many other noble confessors, ‘If it were 
the ninth or tenth time, I must continue to print.” It 
is grievous to think of the alienation oi such splendid 
steadfastness and devotion, and such high qualities 
generally, from the ruling power. It has always been 
the curse of autocracies to let many of the best 
elements of national strength run to waste; and an 
autocracy, of all forms of government, seems to be 
most slow to learn and most slow to change im all 
that relates to the true development of national life. 


THE EVANGELICAL ALLIANCE AT BALE. 


The meetings o1 the Evangelical Alliance at Bale, 
on the occasion of the Seventh General Conference 
of Christians called together by that Society, were 
in every respect successful, and the gathering gave 
opportunity, as was to be expected, for much kindly 
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| excited very special and earnest attention, it being | 
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interchange of thought and feeling. Nothing could 
have been more generous and hearty than the hospi- 
tality shown by the residents of the old city to their 
guests. The hall in which the meetings were held 
is estimated to hold about two thousand persons, 
and on many occasions during the week it was 
crowded to excess. Among the many interesting 
subjects on matters of theology and personal religion, 
which were treated of in addresses and discussions, 
that on “The Present State of Religious Liberty” 


| evidently felt that it is in this ditection that the Alli- 


in many instances. 


ance has acquired the power of rendering a real service 
Attention was specially called to 


| the state of the law in Austria, as interpreted by the 


Minister of the Interior, with respect to domestic 


| worship and the exercise of the rights of conscience 
| by those who dissent from the religious communities 


| recognised by the State. 
| in these notes the grievous operation of the law as it | 
now stands; and we trust that one result of the Bale | 





We have lately described 


meetings may be to give additional force to the inter- 
vention of the Alliance on behalf of religious freedom 
in Austria, Bohemia, and Bavaria, particularly, and 
also to give impetus and encouragement to efforts of 
the same nature, for the enlightenment of official and 
public opinion, with respect to matters of religious 
conviction and practice in other parts of Europe. 


IlIl.—OUR MEMORIAL RECORD. 


THE REV. JOSEPH MULLENS, D.D. 


The cause of missions in general and the work of 
the London Missionary Society in particular have 
sustained a very serious loss by the unexpected death 
of the Rev. Dr. Mullens, which has occurred in the 
very midst of his valuable and devoted labours. Dr. 
Mullens has died on his way to Central Africa, having 
fallen a victim to the climate and the hardships of 
a journey undertaken in a noble spirit of enthusiasm 
with a view to the full establishment and organization 
of a mission at Ujjiji, on the shores of the great central 
African lake Tanganyika. This Mission was under- 
taken by the London Missionary Society, of which 
Dr. Mullens was the Foreign Secretary, in 1877, 
under the impetus given to Christian zeal and sym- 
pathy by the story of Livingstone’s apostolic devotion 
and self-sacrifice, which had already moved the Pres- 
byterians to commence their work near Lake Nyassa 
and the Church Missionary Society theirs near the 
Victoria Nyanza. <A party of six missionaries was 
dispatched by the London Missionary Society in 


| April, 1877, who were to make their way to Ujjiji, 
| some six or seven hundred miles in the interior from 


the Eastern Coast of Africa. The difficulties of the 


journey were such as have become familiar to the 
minds of all readers of modern African travel. Of 
the little band who thus set out, only three reached 
their destination, after a most tedious and trying 
|| journey, and of these three, one, as it now appears 





from information received since the news of Dr. 
Mullens’s death came, died seven days after his arrival. 
Of the three who did not complete their journey, 
one died, one abandoned the enterprise because of 
illness, and the third, it seems, returned to England 
discouraged and disapproving of the details of the 
plan for carrying out the undertaking. At Ujiji, 
moreover, it was found that unexpected difficulties 
existed in the way of a satisfactory commencement of 
the mission work. It was considered necessary there- 
fore to send a reinforcement. Two volunteers for the 
service presented themselves, and Dr. Mullens, feeling 
how desirable it was that further experience and capa- 
bility should be brought into requisition, offered to 
accompany them at least as far as Zanzibar, and there 
to determine whether it was necessary for him to go 
on to Ujiji. The Directors of the Society, having 
regard to the great importance of Dr. Mullens’s work 
at home and also to the perils which the journey 
would involve, especially to a man already in his 
fifty-ninth year, hesitated to accept the offer, but 
finally yielded to the urgent necessities of the case. 
Dr. Mullens and his two companions accordingly left 
England in April last. They arrived safely at Zanzi- 
bar, and Dr. Mullens determined to proceed. He 
had got as far as a place called Mpwapwa, a station 
of the Church Missionary Society, about one-third 
of the distance to be traversed, when he succumbed 
to an attack of peritonitis, a form of disease so often 
fatal to Europeans in Africa. Thusa singularly useful 
career has been abruptly closed and an additional 
shadow has fallen upon animportant enterprise which 
has not yet enjoyed much of the promise of success. 
Dr. Mullens has long possessed a high and deserved 
reputation asa devoted servant of missions. He con- 
secrated himself to this work in his early years, and in 
1843 went out to Calcutta under the auspices of the 
London Missionary Society. He greatly distinguished 
himself as a vernacular preacher, a skilful organizer, 
and a careful and enlightened student of Hindoo phi- 
losophy and religion; and he had a probably unsur- 
passed knowledge of the history, operations, and 
claims of modern missionary enterprise. Amidst the 
numerous and pressing occupations of an active life 
he found time for a diligent use of his pen, and was 
the author of several volumes on missionary and 
kindred subjects. In 1865, Dr. Mullens returned to 
England from Calcutta in order to take the post of 
assistant secretary to the London Missionary Society, 
and a year later, on the death of Dr. Tidman, he was 
appointed to the sole secretaryship. The ardour and 
ability with which he filled the responsible duties 
of this position, his readiness and capacity tor many 
forms of service, and his simplicity and piety, won for 
him wide-spread respect, and confidence, and afiece 
tion, and his loss is greatly mourned. The address 
which was given on the o¢casion o. Dr. Mullens’s 
departure on this 1atal enterprise, and which gains 
new and unexpected solemnity by his death, Dr. 
Allon has kindly sent to us. It will be found on 
p- 778 of this Magazine, 
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IN PRISON AND OUT. 
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IN PRISON 


AND OUT. 


By HESBA STRETTON, AvuTHOR OF “ JESSICA’s First PRAYER.” 


CHAPTER XIV.—MRS, LINNETT’S LODGINGS. 


OHN DUDLEY went away with a heavier 
heart than when he came to bring good 
news of Roger. If one boy was saved, the 
other seemed irretrievably lost. He knew 
too well one inevitable result of sending boys 
to prison—the forfeiture of their only wealth, 
the wealth of a good name. If David came 
out of gaol neither degraded nor corrupted 
by contact with confirmed criminals, a thing 
he hardly dared to hope, he would still bear 


about with him, at the very beginning of his | 
life, the stigma of being a convict and a| 


felon! 
Dudley’s blood boiled and his heart ached 
with mingled indignation and sorrow, as he 


paced slowly along the narrow and dirty | 
street which had been at once David Fell’s | 


school and playground. Scarcely a decent 
man or woman met his eye, and his ear heard 
oaths and speeches such as had been the 
common language surrounding David from 
his earliest childhood. Yet what had the 


boy been guilty of? Untaught, untrained, with | 


no instruction but the vile and coarse lessons 
of a London slum, he had kept true to the 
only faith he had: his faith in an honest and 
industrious father. He had striven to his 
utmost to be honest and industrious, and he 
had not failed. His crimes had been— 
begging for his mother when she was dying 
of hunger; and resenting—hotly, perhaps, 
but bravely—his mother’s good name, when 
that was maligned by the man who had 
robbed her. 

Misery and degradation and crime lay all 
about Dudley as he turned homewards, and 
for the moment it seemed a hopeless task to 


endeavour to raise this dead mass of a city’s | 
lowest population from its ignorance and | 


savagery. And what if the law did not aid 
him! If the best of these young barbarians, 


| yielding to his natural instincts, broke the 


laws he did not know, and was arrested by a 
Christian people, not to be wisely and gently 
dealt with, but to be set for evermore against 
society, every man’s hand against him and 
his hand against every man, what chance 
was there for him and his fellow-labourers to 
work any deliverance ? 

John Dudley paced along the streets, deep 


in thought, yet taking unconscious notice of | 


the groups of loafing, ill-fed, ill-clad lads who 
thronged the causeways. 
VIII. ns. 


His mind was | 


| pondering over a book he had been reading 
lately ; a very popular book, which has been 
a favourite with al] the upper and middle 
classes of Great Britain. It was “Tom 
Brown’s School Days.” The school was 
Rugby ; the head-master, Dr. Arnold, a man 
called to his post by God Himself, and set 
there as a pattern and example to all school- 
masters. Every boy in the school was the 
son of a well-to-do, if not a wealthy, father. 
But oh, the scrapes those boys got into, and 
got out of! The crimes against English law 
they committed! Had the same measure 
been meted to them, that every day was 
meted to these desolate, degraded, uncared- 
for street lads, how many a brave and worthy 
English gentleman—ay, and magistrate !—of 
the present day must now have been a grey- 
haired convict in penal servitude. He had 
known boys and girls under fifteen years of 
age sent to gaol for breaking down a rotten 
fence ; for throwing a stone and unintention- 
ally breaking a window; for snatching an 
apple off a stall, or a penny loaf out of a 
baker’s shop; or for stealing a few turnips 
from a field, and a handful of corn from a 
sheaf. But what were these trespasses com- 
pared with many committed, day after day, 
by schoolboys in every school in the king- 
dom? No doubt the schoolboys were 
punished, but they were not cast, in the 
name of law and justice, into a gulf from 
which there was no clear escape in this life. 

By-and-by his thoughts turned to old 
Euclid. It was quite plain that he must 
move away from his garret, now Blackett’s 
hatred was so greatly provoked. But where 
must he go? Could nothing better be found 
than that miserable attic, with its thin roof of 
slates and lath-and-plaster ceiling, as the sole 
shelter against the frosts and snows of winter 
and the hot sun of summer? No wonder 
that girl looked like a ghost, with her small, 
wan face, and emaciated frame! Could 
nothing be done for them? 

At last his face brightened, and he turned 
| hastily southwards, towards the river. He 
| went on nearly to the docks, and then entered 
/a short and quiet street. A fresh breeze 
| blew up from the water, chilly enough this 
| February night, but giving promise of a 
pleasant air on a summer’s day. He paused 
at a little shop with miscellaneous wares dis- 
| played in a bay-window with small panes, and 
with a door divided across the middle, the 
| 56 
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upper part of which was open. As he pushed 
open the lower part, a sharp little bell tinkled 
loudly, and in an instant an elderly woman 
appeared in the doorway of an inner room. 

“1m coming in, Mrs. Linnett,” he said. 

The small kitchen beyond the shop was 
scantily furnished with an arm-chair cushioned 
with home-made patchwork, two Windsor 
chairs, a table, and a kitchen piece combin- 
ing a chest of drawers with a cupboard. But 
the walls were decorated with many cheap 
foreign curiosities, and over the fireplace 
hung a highly coloured engraving of a three- 
master, all sails full set, and four little black 
figures, representing the crew, standing at 
equal distances along the bulwarks. A burn- 
ing mountain in the distance, in a terrific 
state of eruption, and the intense blue of the 
sea and sky, suggested the Bay of Naples. 
Underneath were the words, “ Barque Jemima. 
Master, Thomas Linnett.” 

There was no light in the little kitchen 
except that of the fire, but there was enough 
to show the placid and pleasant face of Mrs. 
Linnett, though it was partially concealed by 
a green shade over her eyes. John Dudley 
smiled as he looked at her. 

“T think I’ve found you a little maid,” he 
said, “ and a lodger, if I pay a small portion 
of his rent. He’s an honest old fellow, or 
I’m much mistaken, and he gets his living by 
selling water-cresses.” 

“Tt’s a poor trade,” remarked Mrs. Linnett 
tranquilly. 

“‘He’s as poor as a man can be, and keep 
off the parish,” continued Mr. Dudley ; “and 
he has a daughter, very sickly, who will grow 
well and happy with a little mothering such 
as you will give to her. And there’s a 
strong, bright girl, whom they have adopted, 
and who is the little maid I spoke of.” 

“ Three of em!” said Mrs. Linnett. 

“You like to have plenty of folks about 
you,” he answered persuasively; ‘“‘and by- 
and-by the elder girl will help you to keep 
shop, and Bess will clean and scrub, and you 
will be at leisure to be my Bible-woman. 
You shall teach sick and miserable people 
what you know about God and our Lord 
Jesus Christ.” 

“And them three—do they know?” in- 
quired Mrs, Linnett. 

“They know nothing,” he said. ‘ None 
of them can read, and the old man has only 
one idea in his head: how he can keep off 
the parish, and bury his children and himself 
in coffins of their own. Try them, Mrs. 
Linnett. Old Euclid goes to the market 
every morning, and Bess might still go with 





him and bring back a basketful of fruit or 
vegetables for the shop, fresh every day. 
Only promise me to try them.” 

“You were pretty sure o’ that, afore you 
came in, Mr. Dudley,” she answered with a 
quiet laugh. “I couldn’t say no to you, as 
befriended me when Thomas Linnett died, 
away at sea. Where would my twenty | 
pounds a year ha’ been, but for you? There’s 
the front room up-stairs, and a closet as ’ill 
do for the old man to sleep in, and Bess ‘ill 
sleep with me. I’ve kep’ them for old ship- 
mates o’ Thomas Linnett’s ; but they'll find 
lodgings close by, and my heart goes after 
those two young lasses as have everything to 
learn. 
trade’s slack.” 

“ How often is trade slack?” asked Mr. 
Dudley. 


“Not as often as you’d think, sir,” she | 
“ Bein’ so handy to the | 


said cheerfully. 
docks, there’s always some old mate or other 
droppin’ in, as knew Thomas Linnett. They 
step in here, or if it’s fine they sit on the 
counter, and we talk of old times on the 
Jemima; and most of ’em ’ud spend more 
money in the shop than I let ’em. Some of 
’em leave their money with me for safety, 
and I’ve six or seven sea-chests in my room 
to be took care of. So there’s not so much 
slack time for me as you’d suppose.” 

Old Euclid visited the new lodgings pro- 
posed to him the next day, for there was no 
time to be lost. Some caution was neces- 
sary in making the move, so as to leave no 
clue by which Blackett could trace them. 
To make sure of perfect security, the old 
bedstead once belonging to Mrs. Fell was 
privately disposed of, as well as the broken 
chair and empty boxes. The rest of their 


possessions were packed up, and stealthily | 
conveyed down-stairs at four o’clock in the || 
morning, Euclid’s usual hour for being about, | 


They’ll fill up my spare time when | 





and a hand-truck sent by John Dudley quietly || 


carried them off. 


familiar staircase for the last time, and, cling- 
ing to Bess, passed Blackett’s open door. 
He scowled at them as they went by, and 
muttered an oath, but he did not rise up to 
follow them. When they had safely gained 
the corner of the street, a cab took them up 
and set them down at Mrs. Linnett’s door. 
One of the many old shipmates who had 
sailed in the Jemima-with Thomas Linnett 
had papered the front room with a cheerful 
paper of red roses, and had festooned the 
window with strings of some foreign beans of 
a bright scarlet. 


Later in the morning, Vic- | 
toria, pale and trembling, descended the 


The old egg-shaped grate, | 
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| importance now, as he had to keep the shop | perish either. Poor Davy! he’s gone astray, 
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with high hobs, had been polished till it | supplied with fresh fruit and vegetables; and 
glittered in the firelight. Victoria’s bed stood | as Mrs. Linnett reckoned his services as worth 
in the corner, ready made, and Euclid’s was | a shilling a week to her, he felt well paid for 
also ready in a little closet opening at the [his trouble. “The winter’s woe was past” 
top of the narrow stairs. Over the chimney-| in very truth. He had lost his hoarded 
piece hung an oval looking-glass, cracked | savings, and would never get them back ; 





across the middle, which had once belonged | but what were they to Victoria’s returning | 


to.some ship’s cabin, and had found its way | health, and the sight of her dear face as it 
into Mrs. Linnett’s possession ; and on each greeted him evening after evening, looking 
side of it was a picture in a black frame. | out for him to come home, over the lower 


Victoria stood on the threshold of this sump- | half of Mrs. Linnett’s shop-door ? 


tuous dwelling-place, gazing at it with won-| The only sorrow that sat by their fire-side 
dering eyes, till she suddenly broke down was the thought of David in prison. Bess 
into tears. | was always talking of him, and of the day 


“Oh, it’s too grand!” she sobbed. “ We | when he would be discharged. They counted 
can never pay the rent here !” the days till that would come. Old Euclid 
“To be sure you can,” said Mrs. Linnett, | knew it as well as Bess, and Mr. Dudley 
soothing her tenderly; “and by-and-by | pondered over the matter as much as they 
you'll more than pay the rent, my dear, when | did. What was to be done with David 
you are strong enough to help me in the| when he came out of prison? How could 
shop—and that won’t be long, my poor| the grievous wrong that had been done to 
precious! ‘There’s the fresh breeze blowing | him be set right? Could it ever be set 
off the river that ’ill make you strong, and | right in this world ? : 
there’s me to look after you, poor dear, that| “ Davy "ill be out next week,” said Bess 
never knew what it is to have a mother!| one evening when they were all gathered 
And father ’ill be as happy as a king to see | round Mrs. Linnett’s fire. Bess was sorely 
you picking up your roses. And there’s| troubled. She could never forsake David— 
Bess—why, she’ll be as good as a fortune to| that was impossible! But would Euclid 
me, I know; she'll save my old legs and | and Victoria and Mrs. Linnett be willing to 
arms so! And it’s a mile nigher to the| let her go away with him, in his disgrace, 
market, and Bess shall go and buy me apples | and lose sight of her for evermore? She 
and oranges and green-grocery for the shop, | knew too well into what a gulf of misery and 
and we'll sell all the cresses as Mr. Euclid | degradation she must fall with David, and a 
brings home of an evening. And you'll see | strange horror crept over her as she thought 
if he doesn’t more than pay the rent!” of it; but none the less was she ready to go 


CHAPTER XV.—AN HOUR TOO SOON. shelter, rather than be guilty of deserting him 

IT was a constant marvel to Euclid how! in his dire distress. No, never could she 
Victoria grew stronger and brighter. Pre- | forsake Davy ! 
sently her pallid cheeks gained a faint tinge| ‘ There’s a verse you read last night, Mrs. 
of red, and looked fuller and rounder; her| Linnett,” said old Euclid, “as has been 
eyes were happier and her step less languid. | runnin’ in my head all day. I’ve not got 
She had no long solitary hours now; even | the words quite true, I know, ma’am, but 
when she was alone in her room she could | it’s somethink like this: ‘God doesn’t want 
call Mrs. Linnett or Bess to her at any mo-| one o’ these little young ones to be lost.’ 
ment. Unknown to Euclid, Mr. Dudley pro- | Somethink o’ that sort it is.” 
vided more nourishing food for her than she “ Ay, I know,” answered Mrs, Linnett. 
had ever had in her life, and she was thriv- | “ ‘It is not the will of your Father in heaven 
ing upon it, as well as upon Mrs. Linnett’s | that one of these little ones should perish.’ 
motherly care. It was like a new life to} Jesus Christ said it; it’s His words.” 
Victoria. *Tt’s like Him,” said Euclid, with a smile 

She learned to read and write with asto- | on his grey face; “it seems as if He was 


| nishing rapidity, leaving Bess far behind, and | always a-sayin’ somethink beautiful. And 


filling Euclid’s old heart with fatherly pride | just afore that there was somethink about a 
in her. He could not keep himself from boast- | sheep going astray, and gettin’ lost on the 
ing of his daughter’s learning to the sales- | mountains, and how He'd rejoice over it 
women from whom he bought his cresses. | when it was found again; and then He says 
His purchases in the market were of more | it’s the same with the little ones ; they shan’t 





away with him from this pleasant and sure | 
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and he’s no more than a young lamb as 
doesn’t know the right way. What are we 
to do to set him right again, so as he 
shouldn’t perish? If it’s God's will, it must 
be done, I reckon.” 

“ Where should Davy go but here?” asked 
Mrs. Linnett in a hearty, cheery voice, which 
made the downcast heart of poor Bess leap 
for joy. “If you and he’ud sleep together 
in my bed, Bess shall have the closet, and 
I'll sleep with Victoria. We shall shake 
down somehow. And Captain Upjohn, my 
old shipmate, says he’ll take him with him to 
Sweden, and they'll be away six weeks or 
more, and his hair ’ill be grown, and he'll 
look all right when he gets back. Maybe 
he’ll take to a seafaring life, and then he'll 
get on well, I know.” 

“ Oh, if mother only knew!” cried Bess. 

The day before David’s release from gaol 
was a great day in Mrs. Linnett’s little house. 
Bess scrubbed every floor, and rubbed every 
article of furniture, as if they could not be bright 
enough to give David a welcome. All the 
while she was thinking of the many things 
she would have to tell him ; of Roger’s theft, 
and Blackett’s hatred, and of Mr. Dudley 
and Mrs. Linnett, and this new happy home 
in which she found herself. Mrs. Linnett, 
who dearly loved a little festival, was mak- 
ing wonderful preparations for a dinner far 
beyond a common meal to-morrow; and 
Victoria was helping her to wash currants 
and stone raisins for a pudding. None of 
them spoke much of the coming event, 
though their hearts were full of it ; for lying 
beneath the gladness there ran a strong 
under-current of grief for the past, and of 
vague dread of the future. 

“* Twish Jesus Christ was only here now!” 
cried Bess, flinging her arms round Mrs. 
Linnett’s neck and sobbing on her shoulder. 
“I'd go and tell Him every word about 
Davy, and ask Him if He thought Him bad 
enough to be sent to gaol. If He was livin’ 
anywhere in London, I’d crawl to Him on 
my hands and knees if I couldn’t walk, and 
tell Him all about it.” 

“He knows all about it, Bess,” answered 
Mrs. Linnett, “ and He’ll make it up to him 
in some way. Only I wonder, I do wonder 
as Christian folks can let it be! If the 
Queen ’ud only think about it, or the grand 


_ Lords and the Commons, as the newspapers 


speak about, they’d never let it be, I know. 
They'd find some other way to punish chil- 
dren. But we'll try and make Davy forget it 
when he comes home.” 

Mr. Dudley had found out the usual hour 





for the discharge of prisoners, and it was 
settled that Euclid and Bess should be wait- 
ing for him when the outer door of the gaol 
was opened. Bess was awake long before it 
was time to get up in the morning. It was 
an April day, six full calendar months since 
David had left home in the autumn to go 
begging for his mother. Euclid had time to 
make his early round, and sell his cresses for 
the working-men’s breakfasts; and he had 
resolved to make the rest of the day a 
holiday. Bess met him as he had just 
finished his sales, and then they turned their 
steps in the direction of the City prison. 
They were both happier and gayer than they 
had been since David went away, but Bess 
was especially glad. For, after all, in spite 
of the sorrow which cast so deep a shadow 
over her life, still David was coming back to 
her, and he was her own. He belonged to 
her, and she belonged to him. And Davy 
had always been so good to her. 

They reached the prison a few minutes 
before the appointed hour, and paced up and 
down under its gloomy walls, blackened with 
dust and smoke, and towering high above 
the bent old man and half-grown girl who 
trode half-timidly under their shadow. The 
heavy gates were shut close, and no sound 
was to be heard beyond them. The porter’s 
closely-barred window and thick door seemed 
to forbid them to knock there and make any 
inquiry. But they had none to make. 

They continued to pace to and fro patiently, 
with the meek and quiet patience of most of 
the honest and decent poor, not expecting 
any notice to be taken of them, or wishing 
to give any trouble. To and fro, to and fro, 
until the nearest church clock and the gaol 
clock within the walls struck an hour behind 
the time, and still the prisoners were not set 
free. Again the weary footsteps trod be- 
neath the gloomy shadows, and both Euclid 
and Bess fell into an almost unbroken and 
anxious silence. How was it that David was 
still kept in prison ? 

At length the door of the porter’s lodge 
was opened, and a warder came out, having 
it instantly and jealously closed after him. 
Old Euclid summoned courage enough to 
address him. 

“Sir,” he said respectfully, “‘is there any- 
thing gone wrong inside the gaol ?” 

“Why do you want to know?” inquired 
the warder, with a sharp glance at them both ; 
“ what are you hanging about here for?” 

“We are waitin’ for this lassie’s brother— 
David Fell,” he answered, whilst Bess gazed 
up eagerly yet timidly into the warder’s face; 
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| two hours,” replied the warder. 
| them out an hour earlier than usual, for we’ve 
| some great visitors coming to see the gaol, 


| you'll find him there.” 


| reached home, but none of them had a heart 


| upon hearing the news started off at once in 


| to find the lad and take him home, as Bess | 


| But nobody could tell where he had gone to. 
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“his time’s up to-day, and we’ve been look- 

ing out for him to take him home with us.” 
“Why, the prisoners have been gone this 

“We let 


and we wanted to get on with business. They 
didn’t make any objections, not one of ’em, 
I can tell you. You make haste home, and 





But Euclid and Bess knew that they could 
not find David at Mrs. Linnett’s, and they | 
retraced their homeward path sadly and | 
heavily. If he had thought of going to any | 
home, it must be to that old, unhappy place, | 
where his mother had died the day after his | 
second conviction, and thither neither Euclid 
nor Bess dared go, for fear of Blackett. It 
was six weeks since they had secretly quitted 
it, and not a soul among their old neighbours 
knew where they had found a new roof to 
shelter them. They had trusted no one with 
that precious secret. 

Yet Bess could not bear the thought of | 
losing David. They must not lose him. | 
Alas! they guessed too well where he must | 
be. But how could they get to him, and let | 
him know what friends and what a home| 
were waiting to welcome him ? | 

The feast was ready by the time they | 





for it. Mrs. Linnett, however, took a cheerful | 


|-view of the misfortune, and assured them 
| Mr. Dudley would know how to find David | 


without bringing any danger to Euclid. Mr. 
Dudley looked in during the evening, and 
search of David. He was almost as anxious | 
herself could have been. 

David had been at the old house—that 
was quickly and easily learned. He had 


knocked at two doors, and been driven away 
from them both as a thief and a gaol-bird. 


At last Mr. Dudley made an inquiry at 
Blackett’s own door ; but all he could learn 
was that Blackett himself had left his old 
lodgings for good that very day, and had 
taken care not to leave his address. 


CHAPTER XVI.—TWICE IN GAOL. 


For the second time, or, as the prison 
report registered it, for the third time, David 
Fell had been committed to gaol for three 
months. David knew the prison report was 
wrong. More than this, he did not feel that 
his first offence had deserved so severe a 





penalty. Now, when he had been defending 
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his mother’s good name, and seeking the 
restoration of her property, his whole boyish 
nature rose rebelliously under a sense of cruel 
injustice. 

He would do it again, he cried within him- 
self—yes, if all the magistrates and policemen 
in the whole world were looking on. Why 
should his mother be cheated out of the only 
treasure she possessed ? and how could he 
stand by, and hear her called what Mr. Quirk 
had called her? His mother was as good as 
any woman in London, and he was ready to 
fight anybody who gave her an ill name. 

He was but a boy still. In many homes 
he would have been reckoned among the 
children, and his faults of temper would have 
been passed over, or leniently dealt with. 
He was in gaol fora brave, rash action, which 
most men would have applauded in their own 
sons. Each time the trial that consigned 
him to an imprisonment of three months had 
not occupied more than five minutes. Police 
courts are busy places, with a constant pres- 
sure of affairs to be dispatched, and a police 
magistrate has not time to investigate the 
statements of boys who, nine times out of 
ten, are telling a lie in order to escape 
punishment. David had been caught red- 
handed in his transgression of the law; and 
the law, framed as it had been against wrong- 
doers, swept him in its resistless current into 
gaol. 

The prison was not the one from which 
he had just been released, but there was 
a mournful sameness to it. He did not 
feel like a stranger there. He had had one 
night free—a night and a day with his dying 
mother ; and nowthree more months stretched 
before him. But this time he was sullen and 
moody, brooding over his injuries. There 
was no longer the hope to sustain him of 
learning a trade, by which he could maintain 
his mother and Bess. He felt sure his mother 
would be dead before this second term was 
over, and it would be best for little Bess to 
have nothing to do with a brother who had 
been twice in gaol. 

David became insolent and refractory. 
What did it matter if they put him into the 
black hole, where no single ray of light could 
enter? The darkness could not affright him ; 
or if it did, he would harden himself against 
it, as he hardened himself against every 
purfishment or expostulation. He was honest 
and truthful—yet he was branded a thief and 
a liar. He was intensely ignorant—yet he 
was punished for actions which would have 
been applauded in a gentleman’s son. He 
could not put his wretchedness into words ; 
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you might as well ask of him to paint on 
canvas a picture of his prison cell. His 
tongue was dumb, but his memory and the 
passion of his heart were never silent. They 
were for ever muttering to him in undertones 
of revenge, and hatred, and defiance. 

David completed his fourteenth year in 
gaol. The heavy-browed, sullen-faced boy, 
who was discharged from his second im- 
prisonment in April, could hardly have been 
recognised as the lad who had gone out, 
ashamed though resolute, to beg for help the 
preceding October. He slouched along the 
sunny streets, under the blue sky, bright with 
glistening spring clouds, but he paid no heed 
to sunshine or cloud. In old times there 
had been the changes of the seasons even for 
him and little Bess, in their squalid street, 
but they had no more power over his sullen 
moods. He sauntered on, not homewards 
—he knew too well there could be no 
home for him—but towards the old familiar 
place, the only spot he knew well on earth, 
where, at least, he would find faces not alto- 
gether strange to him, if they were not the 
faces of friends, and where alone he could 
learn any tidings of Bess. But he did not 
hurry. There was no mother now to be 
hungry for a sight of him. 

Still, when he reached the: house he went 
straight to the old door and knocked. A 
stranger opened it, and looked suspiciously 
at him. There was no Mrs. Fell there ; she 
had never heard of such a person. She had 
only come into the house three weeks ago, 
and she was too busy getting her own living 
to go gossiping among the neighbours. She 
slammed the door to in his face, and he 
heard her draw the bolt on the inside. He 
had not caught even a glimpse of the poor, 
dark room, which had once been his home. 

“T’ll go up-stairs and ask Victoria,” said 


| David to himself. 


He mounted the stairs slowly and quietly, 
not with the buoyant step of an active and 
restless lad, but with the hesitating, listless 
tread of a culprit. He was ashamed of facing 


| either Euclid or Victoria, and he was almost 


afraid that their door would be shut in his 
face. But when he reached the foot of the 
last staircase, leading only to their garret, he 


| saw the door open, and he mounted more 


quickly. 
Yes, the door was open, propped open 


| with a brick, to prevent it from banging to 


and fro on its hinges. But the garret was 
quite empty. ‘There was no trace left of its 
former tenants, except the pictures which 
Victoria had pasted over the fireplace. All 





was gone: the broken chair, the comer 
cupboard, the poor flock-bed from the floor, 
the black kettle, and little brown tea-pot ; 
there was nothing left. David sat down in 
the corner where Victoria’s bed had been, 
and hid his face in his hands. If there had 
been a faint hope left in his heart of finding 
friends and a refuge here, the glimmer of it 
died away into utter darkness. He was 
absolutely alone in the world which had 
been so cruel to him. 

It is possible that he fell asleep for very 
sorrow ; but after a long while, as the dusk 
of evening was creeping on, he roused him- 
self and slowly descended the stairs. On 
the second floor he tapped with a trembling 
hand on a closed door, and quietly lifted 
the latch. He knew the workman who 
lived there with his wife and children. They 
were sitting at supper ; and the man, calling 
out “Who's there?” looked up as David 
put his pale face round the door. 

“’m looking for my mother!” he said 
in a faltering voice. 
“Your mother!” repeated the man, rising 
angrily ; “ I know what you want, you gaol- 
bird. Get out o’ this at once, you skulking 
thief !” 

But David did not wait for him to reach 
the door. He closed it hastily, and ran 
down-stairs to escape if he was pursued. As 
he was passing into the street he heard his 
name called through Blackett’s open door. 
He stopped instantaneously, catching at a 
straw of hope. Perhaps Roger could tell 
him what had become of Bess. 

“Come in, David Fell,” called the voice 
of Blackett himself, “come in; now you're 
tarred with the same stick as my lads, you 
needn’t stand off from me nomore. You 
and me’ill be as thick as thieves now. Come 
in, my lad,” he added in as kindly a tone as 
he could assume. “I’m right sorry for thee, 
and I’ve news for thee.” 

For a moment David hesitated, remember- 
ing his mother’s dread of her neighbour ; but 
Blackett came to the door and dragged him 
in, in no way roughly. 

““You’ve come to look after your poor 
mother?” he said gravely. 

David nodded. 

“She’s dead—died .the very night after 
you was booked for another three months,” 
said Blackett. ; 

David did not speak. No change passed 
over his hard and sullen face. He had 
known it all the while, in the dreary solitude 
of his prison-cell ; he would never see his 
mother’s face again—never! Yet as he stood 
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| after Roger? He’s in better luck than you. 
| He cribbed a parcel of money from under 


| of gettin’ him off my hands, the poor hang- 


| hot tears of anger and despair rolled dow 
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there, opposite to Blackett, he felt as if he | 
could see her lying in the room beyond, on 
the sacking of her comfortless bed, with her | 
white face and hungry eyes turned towards | 
the door, watching for him to come in. 

“And Bess is gone away, nobody knows | 
where,” continued Blackett, eyeing the boy | | 
with a keen, sinister gaze—“ on the streets | 
somewhere. There’s not much chance for | 
Bess, neither.” 

David flinched and shivered. Should he | 
ever see little Bess again? Never again, as | 
he had been used to see her. He could re- 
collect all his life through having her given 
into his care and keeping, a younger, smaller, 
feebler creature dependent upon him. He 
had played with her, and fought for her; 
they had eaten and been hungry together, 
and had had every event of their lives in 
common, until he was sent to gaol. Was 
little Bess likely to be sent to gaol too? 
Girls as young as Bess were sent to prison, 
and the chances were all against her keeping 
out of it. 

“Queen Victoria and my Lord Euclid are 
gone,” went on Blackett, witha sneer ; “ they 
made a moonlight flit of it, and they hadn't 
the manners to leave their address behind 
’em. They carried all their fortune with 
them.” 

Still David did not speak, but stood look- 
ing into Blackett’s face with a forlorn and 
listless strangeness, which touched even him 
with its utter loss of hope. 

‘““Come, come, my lad, never say die!” 
heexclaimed. ‘Take a drop out o’ my glass 
here, and pluck up your spirits. Take a 
good pull at it, David. You haven’t asked 





Victoria’s pillow, and my Lord Euclid had 
him took up for it. Iwas always in hopes 


dog! But he had grand luck. Old Euclid 
sets to and pleads for him to the justice, and 
they found out as it was asin anda shame 
to send a lad like him to gaol, a lad o’ four- 
teen! And they’ve sent him to school! To 
school, David, where he’s quite the gentle- 
man!” 

But here David broke into a loud and 
very bitter cry. Why had they not done 
the same with him? Oh! why had. they 
committed him to gaol, and sent Roger to 
school? He hid his face in his hands, and 





| his cheeks. 


“ They’ve made an order on me for half-a- | 
crown a week,” continued Blackett, after a | 
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pause. “I’ve paid it six weeks, a now I’m 
giving ’em the slip. I’ma-going to cross the 
I g 


river into Surrey to-night, and if you'll come | 


along with me, I’ll say you are my son, and 


I'll pay your lodgin’ to-night; an old neigh- 


bour’s son shan’t sleep i in the streets. Come, 
David ! 
this place, and I don’t ask you to be a thief. 


You shall get your livin’ quite honest, if you 


I'd have nought to say to you. 
always be worth your bread and cheese, if 
you can get work. Come, and we'll get 
supper at the tavern afore we start.” 

“T’ll come,” said David. At the word 
supper he felt how hungry he was; and he 
remembered that he was penniless. Blackett 
had already disposed of his few possessions 
to the tenant who had taken his room; so 
there was nothing now to be done but to 
pick up his bundle of clothes, and his 
glazier’s tools, and, as it was already night, 


to take his departure across the river, where | 


he was as yet unknown by sight to the police. 
David Fell followed him as his only friend. 


CHAPTER XVII.—MEETING AND PARTING. 


BLACKETT was as good as his word. 
He did not in any way interfere with David's 
efforts to obtain work by which he could live | 
honestly. He counted surely upon what the 
result would be; and when he saw David | 
start off morning after morning on his fruit- 
less search, he would thrust his tongue into 
his cheek, and chuckle scornfully, causing | 
the lad’s heavy heart to sink yet lower. But 
no one else was kind to him; and though | 
he had a lurking dread and distrust of | 
Blackett, there was no one else to give him 
a morsel of food. Blackett gave him both | 
food and shelter, and of an evening he took | 
him with him to the haunts of men like him- | 
self, and amongst them David perfected the 
lessons he had begun to learn in gaol. | 

The brave spirit of the boy was broken ; 
his powers of endurance were gone. He | 
could no longer bear the gnawings of hunger | 
and the cravings of thirst, as he had done so | 
long as he could hold up his head before any | 
one of his fellow-men. He felt compelled | 
to slink away from the eye of a policeman, 
fancying that all the force knew him. And 
he had indeed the indelible brand of the | 
prison-house upon him: he had a sullen, 
hang - dog expression, a skulking, cowardly 
gait, an alarmed eye and restless glance, | 
| looking out for objects of dread. When he | 
was hungry—and how often that was !—he no | 
| longer hesitated to snatch a slice of fish or a 





You haven’t got another friend in | 


‘can. You're not a lazy hound like Roger, or | 
But you'll | 
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bunch of carrots from a street-stall, if he had 
a good chance of escape. To march whist- 
ling along the streets, with his head well up 
and his step free, was a thing altogether of 
the past now. 

He made no effort to find Bess. If there 
had been any faint, forlorn hope in his heart, 
when he left gaol, of still doing something 
better than drifting back into it, it had died 
away entirely before he had been a fortnight 
with Blackett. The courage he had once 
had was transformed into a reckless defiance 
of the laws and the society that had dealt 
so cruelly with him. What did he owe to 
society? Why should he keep its laws? He 
soon learned to say that his consent had 
not been asked when they were made, and 
why should he be bound by them? A rich 
man’s son had all his heart could desire, 
and might break many of the laws of the 
land, because he could afford to pay a fine 
for it ; whilst he, David Fell, left by society to 
live in degradation and forced idleness, was 
hurried off to prison for innocent offences 
such as his had been. A strong sense of 
injury and injustice smouldered in his boyish 
heart. 

Summer came and went, and a second 
winter dragged down the poor again to their 
yearly depths of suffering and privation. 
David was in gaol once more, this time for 
theft, at which he laughed. Prison was a 
comfortable shelter from the cold and hunger 
of the dreary mid-winter ; and if he had only 
luck enough to keep out of it in the summer, 
it was not bad for winter quarters. He 
learned more lessons in shoemaking, by 
which he could not get an honest living out- 
side the gaol walls among honest folk. 
The time for that was past. He did not try 
to find work when he was free again. Hence- 
forth the work David’s hands would find to 
do was what God’s law as well as man’s law, 
Christ as well as the world, call crime. 
But whose fault was it? 

Nearly a year and a half had passed since 
Euclid and Victoria and Bess had found a 
home with Mrs. Linnett, and though Mr. 
Dudley had done all in his power to discover 
David, every effort had failed. One July 
evening Bess was crossing London Bridge. 
The light from the setting sun shone upon 
the river, which was rippling in calm, quiet 
lines, with the peaceful flowing in of the tide. 
Bess stood still for a few minutes, gazing 
westward to the golden sky. She was a 
prettier girl than even her own mother had 
thought sadly of her becoming. But this 
evening her face was brighter than usual; 











her eyes sparkled, and her lips half parted 
with a smile, as her thoughts dwelt on some 


pleasant subject, apart from the beauty of | 


the sunset. She took no notice of the 
loungers on each side of her, who, like her- 
self, were leaning over the parapet of the 
bridge and gazing down on the river. But 
as she roused herself from her pleasant girlish 
reverie and turned away to go on home- 
wards, a hand was laid on her arm, and a 
voice beside her said in a low tone, “ Bess! 

She started in a tremor of hope and glad- 
ness. It was David’s voice; his, whom she 
had sought for in vain ever since she had lost 
him ! 
parted lips and shining eyes, a change crept 
over her face. Could this scampish, vile, 
and ill-looking lad be David? Yet as she 
gazed at him a change passed over his face 
also. His hard, sullen mouth softened, and 
behind the reddened and bleared eyes there 
dawned something of the old tender light of 
the love he had borne for her when she was 
his little Bess. 

“Davy !” she cried. 

“ Ay!” he said. 

Then there was a silence. 
they say to one another? There seemed a 
great gulf between them. They stood side 
by side; the one simple, and innocent, and 
good, the other foul, and vicious, and guilty. 
How far apart they felt themselves to be! 

“Davy,” said Bess at last, though falter- 
ingly, “you must come home with me.” 

‘“No,” he answered sorrowfully, “I'll never 
spoil your life, little Bess. You're all right, 
I see; you’ve not gone wrong, and I'll never 
come across you. I’m very glad I’ve seen 
you once again, but I didn’t try. Bess, I’d 
ha’ been very proud of you if things had 
happened different.” 


? 


What could 


“Where do you live now?” asked Bess, | 
letting her hand fall upon his greasy sleeve | 


for a2 moment, but as quickly removing it 
with a girlish disgust. 

“T live off and on with Blackett,” he 
answered. “I’ve got no other friend in the 
world ; and sometimes he’s good enough, 
and sometimes he’s ’ragious. Bess,” and he 
lowered his voice again to a whisper, “I 
were in gaol again last winter !” 

“Oh, Davy! Davy!” she moaned. 

“ Ay,” he went on—‘“it’s the only home 
I’ve got, except the workhouse; and gaol’s 
the best. So I must keep away from you, or 
I'd do you harm. Don’t you tell me where 
you live, or I’d be a-comin’ to look at you 
sometimes, and it ’ud do you harm, little 
Bess, and do me no good.” 
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But as she looked at him, with her | 
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“Couldthis . . . be David?” 
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| “Oh! if Mr. Dudley ’ud only come by!” 
Bess cried. 
“Who’s Mr. Dudley ?” asked David. 
| “He’d find you somewhere to go to, and 
honest work to do,” she answered. “I know 
he would; and you'd grow up into a good 
man yet, like father!” 

“A good man, like father!” he repeated ; 
no, I couldn't now I’ve grown to like it. 
I like drink, and games, and things as they 
call wickedness. I can’t never be anythink 
but a thief. There’s good folks like you and 
mother and father; but I’ve been drove 

| among wicked folks like Blackett ; and I can 
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| “‘ We are waitin’ for this lassie’s brother.” 
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good woman, and what did she come to? 
Why, she died 0’ clemming, Blackett’s always 
a-sayin’ so; and he’s right there. But she 
couldn’t keep me out o’ gaol ; and I belong 
to bad folks now.” 

“ Oh, Davy, Davy !” wailed Bess. 

“Good-bye, little Bess,” he said, very 
mournfully ; ‘‘I don’t want ever to see you 
again. If Blackett was to see you now! 
No, no, Bess; you and me are parted for 
evermore. If there’s a hell, I’m goin’: to it ; 
and if there’s a heaven, you’re goin’ to it. 
So good-bye, Bess.” 

“ Oh! why doesn’t Mr. Dudley come by?” 


| never be like you no more. Mother was a|cried Bess again, not knowing what to do. 
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For if David was living with Blackett, she 
must hide from him where Euclid and Vic- 
toria had found shelter from their old enemy. 
How could she take David home, or even 
tell him where it was, if that would bring 
danger to them ? 

“Why did they send me to gaol, and send 
Roger to school?” said David with bitter- 
ness ; “it isn’t fair. He'd stole money, and 
I’d‘only been a-beggin’ for mother. 
didn’t give me no chance ; and Roger ’ill get 
taught everythink. Nobody can help me 
now. I’m not sixteen yet, and I’ve been 
three times in gaol ; and nobody ever tauglit 
me how to get a livin’ till I went to gaol; 
and what’s the use o’ learnin’ any trade iz 
gaol? Nobody ill take you on when. they’ 
know where you’ve been. Father was a good 
man, and he’d not ha’ been willin’ to work 
side by side with ‘a gaol-bird. It stands to 
reason, Bess. Sol oy never get free from 
bad folks, never a 

“What must I aoo cried Bess, weeping 
and pressing his arta between both her hands. 
“Oh, Davy! I can’t let you go; but I 
mustn’t take you home with me. What am 
I to do?” 

“Tf you'd only kiss me once,” he answered, 
“just once, and let me go! You can’t do 
nothing for me; it’s too late! I’m bad, and 
a thief now, and all I’ve got afore me is gaol, 
gaol! I wouldn’t like to spoil your life for 
you, little Bess. Don’t say where you live, 
don’t! It’ud be too hard for me some 
and I might come after you, and spoil your 
life. Don’t forget Davy. Kiss me, Bess! 
kiss me just once, and let.me go !” 

She lifted up her pretty, girlish face 
him with lowered eyelids and quivering mout 
and he présséd his hot, feverish lips upon i 
Then he suddenly wrenched his arm froth 
her grasp, and, running very swiftly, was lost| 
to her sight in a few moments amid the 
crowd always crossing London Bridge. 


CHAPTER XVIII.—A RED-LETTER DAY. 


Way had not Mr. Dudley crossed London 
Bridge at the time when he was so sorely 
needed? He asked himself this question 
with a sharp sense of disappointment and 
defeat. It was his custom frequently of an 
evening to go there and see the sunset on 
the river, but this day he had felt too busy to 
go. Some trifling task, which could have 
been done at any other hour, had hindered 
him from attaining an end which he had 
kept steadily before him ever since he had 
heard David’s history. 


They |- 


face for a few minutes. 





He had made every effort to trace David, 


but had utterly failed hitherto; but the 
story Bess told, 


fresh hope to him. Bess had seen and 


spoken with him, and learned that he was | 
There would be less | 


living with Blackett. 
difficulty in tracking out Blackett, who had 
made himself notorious for many years, than 
in finding David, whose downward career of 
vice and crime was but lately begun. 


The next day was to be a great and | 


memorable day in the lives of both Victoria 
and Bess. They had been thinking and 
dreaming of it for weeks. Mr. Dudley was 
going to take them down the river to the 
ship Cleopatra, where Roger had been in 
training foraseaman during the last eighteen 
months. He had been a troublesome lad at 
first; cunning and idle, yet with a germ of 
good in him, which had tumed towards 
David’s mother, and had fastened upon her 
honesty as a quality to be loved and imitated. 
There had been a careful, kindly, and sym- 
pathetic care taken of him by the officers on 
the C/eopatra, and both idleness and cunning 
had been conquered. To allow him to re- 
turn to a land life in London would have 
been probably to doom him, like David Fell, 
to.a course of guilt, which must lead him to 
the workhouse or the gaol. His life would 
be given to England in aiding to carry her 
cofmmerce with foreign shores. 

The sunrise was as splendid as the sunset 
had been the night before. Euclid, as he 
started off to market, called to Victoria out 
of the street that it was the finest morning 
of all the year; and long’before the right time 
for starting, Bess and Victoria were down on 
London Bridge Pier, waiting for Mr. Dudley’s 
atrival. When he came Bess pointed out to 
him the exact spot where’she had met David 
last night, and a cloud shadowed her bright 
But it passed away 
gradually, as the vessel steamed off and 
carried her out of sight of the bridge. 


A number of people on the steamer were | 


bound for the C/eopatra, for it was the yearly 
féte day, and a real lord and lady were to be 
present to give away the prizes. They 
could see the ship long before they reached 
it, standing out clearly against the deep blue 
of the summer sky, with banners and stream- 
ers flying from every mast and along every 
line of rigging. A boat, manned by C/eopatra 
boys, was waiting at the landing stage to 
carry the visitors across to the ship: sun-burnt, 
healthy, bright-eyed lads in navy-blue, look- 
ing already like real seamen. One of the 
biggest of them, as he saw Bess staring about 
her every way except in his direction, gave 


with many tears, brought | 


| 
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a gladsome little shout to call her eyes to- 
wards him. It was Roger. 
' From that moment Bess seemed to see 
nothing but Roger. So tall he had grown, 
so strong and bright; his face had lost its 
scared and sulky look, and smiled whenever 
he caught her gaze as he bent over his oar, 
and pulled away, with the other lads, to the 
| ship’s side. Roger helped her up the ladder, 
and made her promise not to go anywhere 
till he had finished his turn of rowing to and 
fro to the landing-stage, and was ready to 
guide her over the C/eopatra himself. She 
and Victoria stood looking over the gunwale 
at the gay little boats flitting about ; whilst 
the ship’s banners and streamers fluttered 
overhead, and a band of music, played by 
other boys, sounded joyously from the deck, 
as boat-load after boat-load of friends and 
visitors boarded the ship. Bess clasped 
Victoria’s hand very tightly, but she could 
not speak, 

Every steamer brought fresh guests, and 
the trips to the landing-stage were very 
numerous; but after a while Roger was at 
liberty to take Bess triumphantly over the 
Cleopatra, priding himself on the knowledge 
he had of a hundred things of which she 
knew nothing. Beneath the main-deck the 
yearly banquet was spread, on long, narrow 
tables, profusely decorated with flowers and 
fruit, and displaying more glass and china 
than Bess had ever dreamed of. But Roger 
did not linger there. There was the fore- 
castle to be shown, and the cabins, and the 
' school-room, and the boys’ sleeping-berths, 

where Roger hung up his hammock, and 

leaped into it, curled himself up in it, and 
leaped out of it, with an agility which 
amazed Bess. Above deck were the masts, 
and the rigging, and the shrouds and boats ; 
, and Bess must be told the use of them, and 

see Roger climbing bare-foot, as swiftly as a 

monkey, till he shouted her name at.a giddy 

height above her, and loosing his hands from 
| the mast, held on by his feet only, to her 
| great agony and dread. And the sun that 

day shone as Bess had never known it shine 
| before ; and the soft winds played about her 
| face, bringing a deeper colour to her cheeks ; 
and but for one heavy sorrow in her inmost 
heart, she would have been perfectly happy. 

Bess and Victoria and Roger had a plea- 
sant little lunch of biscuit and cheese, under 
| 2 hatchway, by themselves, while the ban- 

quet was going on below. After that was 
| Over, the prizes were to be given, and behold ! 
| Roger had won some of these prizes, and 
| had to step forward before all the crowd of 











guests and shipmates, very proud yet very 
shamefaced, to receive them from the hands 
of the real lord! A hearty.cheer rang in his 
ears as he returned to Bess to show her what 
he had won, and she saw the tears in his 
eyes for an instant, though he wiped them 
away quickly, and cheered the next boy with 
all his might and strength. 

Then there came a number of exercises ; 
and the Cleopatra seemed all alive with brisk 
lads, reefing and furling the sails, running 
races up the rigging to the mast-head, splicing 
and knotting ropes, drilling, and a variety of 
wonderful performances, in which Roger was 
distinguishing himself, while Bess looked on, 
as if she could gaze for ever. Could this 
indeed be Roger, the dirty, slouching, miser- 
able boy, who used to creep out of his father’s 
sight into her mother’s room? Was he the 
frightened thief, who had stolen Euclid’s 
hoard of money, and who had been saved 
from gaol by Euclid’s earnest pleading? Or 
was she dreaming a splendid dream, which 
would fade away as soon as she awoke? 

Victoria enjoyed this red-letter day to the 
full as much as Bess, though she sat still 
more, and looked most at the deep blue of 
the sky, and the sparkling of the swift river, 
and the green meadows sloping down to its 
margin. She had grown stronger; but she 
would always be a small and delicate woman, 
not fit for rough work. Mr. Dudley had 
been very busy from the moment he had set 
his foot on board; but when the exercises 
began, he came to sit down beside her for a 
little while, thinking to himself how serious 
yet tranquil her pale face was, and what a 
quiet smile dwelt in her eyes. 

“Anything the matter, Victoria?” he 
asked. 

“ I’m only thinking, sir,” she answered. “I 
got used to thinkin’, when father was away 
all day, and I was left alone, before you 
knew us.” 

“And what are you thinking of?” he 
inquired. 

“Do it cost more to keep Roger here, 
than to keep David in gaol?” she asked, 
turning her serious face to him. 

“Gaols cost more than training-ships,” 
he answered. 

“Roger ‘ill know how to get his own 
livin’,” she went on, ‘‘and he’ll marry a wife, 
and keep her and his children decent; and 
hell never cost anybody no more. But 
David! I’m thinkin’ how he told Bess there’s 
no hope for him now. And oh! he was so 
much better than Roger to start with. There 
was no more harm in him than in Bess then! 
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found us out in time; 
stealing that money! ” 


turned her face half-way from Mr. Dudley, 
looking sorrowfully towards the sunny west, 
where the purple smoke of London hung in 
the sky. 

“ Did you ever read all through the Gospel 
of St. Luke, sir?” she asked. 

“To be sure, Victoria,” he replied. 


over it. Wept means real crying, doesn’t 
it?” 

* Yes,” he answered. 

“Then Jesus cried over London,” she 


over it. I’m thinkin’ of that.” 
beheld the city, and wept over it.’ 
are the words, Victoria ?” 

“ Ves,” she said. 

“It’s true of London,” he continued, “ as 
true as it ever was of any city in the world. 
And after Jesus had wept over it He said, 
‘If thou hadst known, even thou, at least in 
this thy day, the things which belong to thy | 
peace! but now they are hid from thine | 
eyes !” 

He stood up, and looked, as she was doing, | 
westward, at the cloud of dim-coloured purple 
hanging over the city, with the golden beams 


She’d have turned out bad, if you hadn’t 
all through Roger 


Victoria’s eyes filled with tears, and she 


“Then you’ve read how when Jesus was | 
come near London, he looked at it, and wept | 


went on; “that was real crying, I know. He | 
only saw the city once, and then He wept | 


“Ah! the city!” he repeated—“ yes, ‘He | 
Those | 


of the sun already tinging it with crimson | 


light. He knew well, but knew also that 
not a hundredth part was known to him, what 


cloud—what ignorance, and degradation, and 
crime were stalking in visible forms along its 
streets. He thought of the gaols and the 
workhouses being enlarged from time to time 
for the upspringing and yet unborn genera- 
tions of criminals and paupers, which would 
eat away its glory and its strength. And 
from the very depths of his heart he cried, 
“Would to God thou wouldst learn, in this 
thy day, the things that belong to thy peace !” 
They returned home in a steamer chartered 





the Cleopatra. As they dropped away from 
the training-ship, they were followed by the 
sound of music; the boys clambered up into 
the shrouds and stood along the gunwale, 
and on every point where there was foot-hold, 
waving their shining hats and cheering voci- 
ferously as their guests departed. Bess never 
took her eyes from the ship, and from Roger 
standing amid his mates, as long as she could 
| see them. It had been a wonderful day—a 
day to remember as long as she lived. But, 
|oh, if David had been there as well as 
| Roger! 
Their first landing-place was London Bridge. 
It was already growing dusk, and the lamps 
| | were lit; and as she looked up she fancied 
she saw David's sad, despairing face leaning 
over the parapet above and gazing down 
upon her. But when she looked again he 
was gone, 





“ 8 gy prow without being desired:” 

died, that is, and nobody regretted 
his removal. Nobody cared. Nobody missed 
him, unless indeed as we miss disagreeable 
and painful things when they go: miss them, 
that is, with a sense of relief. You do not 
like to say that you are glad when any human 
being dies: that would be inhuman. The 
most you allow yourself even when a bad 
and mischievous man is taken, is to say that 
| you are not sorry. And a whole nation seems 
| to have said that when the unbeloved King 
| Jehoram of Judah died. He had been a very 
| bad King. He had not only been wicked 
| himself, but had taken pleasure in making 
other people wicked too. And we are told, 
without explanation, how a mysterious writing 
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“ Thirty and two years old was he when he began to reign, and he reigned in Jerusalem eight years, and departed 
without being desired.”—2 CHRON. xxi. 20. 


came to him from the great prophet Elijah, 
now for eight years gone from this world in 
his fiery chariot, denouncing punishment 
upon him: which punishment came, over- 
taking him in body and in outward estate. 
So, when at length he was taken, the nation 
had a sense of relief. They did not, the 
subjects of the wicked King, quite say they 
were thankful he was gone ; but at any rate 
nobody wished him back again. Only shame 
and sorrow had been associated with his 
reign: and it was well over. He “departed 
without being desired.” Though the story 
is not quite an uncommon one, it is surely 
avery sad one. It is very sad to say of a 
King—a human being put in a place where 
it is so easy to be popular, where many will 





untold sorrows and sins lay underneath that | 


for the purpose of conveying all the guests of | 


—— | 
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cry him up as a marvel of all that is good if 
he is just about as good as ninety in every 
hundred of his subjects—that his career was 
so miserable a failure that men heaved a sigh 
of relief when it came to an end. It is sad 
when the like has to be said, or whispered, of 
any man or woman—as sad a thing as may 
be. That such a one passed through the 
awful solemnities of death, into the awful 
realities of the unseen world; but that his 
temper was so abominable, he was so utterly 
useless, such a mere drag upon those whose 
support he ought to have been, he was such 
a miserable example day by day before his 
children, such a disgrace to his calling or pro- 
fession, so sure in a little longer to come toa 
shameful catastrophe, that he is well away. 
It is a sorrowful thing when a useful life is 
cut short: it is an awful blow to those who 
have to cry, with a stunned head and a 
bleeding heart, “ How shall we ever do with- 
out him?” It is terrible when the father, 
the support of the household, whose hand or 
whose brain earned the food and raiment of 
wife and children, and whose firm health year 
after year made them all think that surely e 
would never break down, is lying on his 
fevered bed, sinking always lower, with those 
who have hitherto leant upon him bewildered 
with misery, and everything about the house 
changed. It is terrible when the anxious 
mother, who cannot imagine how the little 
children, in a hundred ways, can do without 
her for a single day, is stricken down: when 
she must leave them behind her, not knowing 
who will care for them; only knowing that 
no mortal under heaven will ever care for 
them, and watch their little ways, and antici- 
pate their little wants, and bear with their little 
wrong-doings, as she would have done had 
God spared her. The sorrow and awfulness 
of a death that is like to break the survivors’ 
hearts, and that takes away what the survivors 
will miss at every hour,—miss in the empty 
house, miss in the blank bareness of all deso- 
late life-—such sorrow and awfulness are 
beyond words: are so far beyond words that 
we burn with indignation when some coarse- 
souled aimer at the pathetic, in public dis- 
course, or in private talk, harrows up the 
broken heart with his vulgar commonplaces. 


But deaths like these may be sanctified by | 


God’s Spirit: may make the other world 
seem very close and real: may draw to Him 
who is the Resurrection and the Life: may 
lift above this world: may convert to God. 





Subdued, purified, sweetened, the mourner | 
may go about, through all this life, till the | 


last day of it, a better and kinder and holier 


man or woman: may do the work appointed 
in a higher and nobler way, that commends 
Christ’s faith to many others ; and go at last 
cheerfully and prepared to the land where is 
no more death nor parting, and where the 
best-loved have gone before. The best deeds 
that human beings have done; the gentlest 
and most gracious thoughts and feelings that 
have been in human breasts; the characters 
which, being impressed upon human souls, 
have made them seem but a very little lower 
than the angels —all these have come of 
deaths, bitterly mourned, and never forgotten: 
all these have come of the removal of those 
who departed, not like the wicked King of 
Judah, but rather hour by hour missed and 
longed for—yea, ‘‘ desired” continually. 

Far sadder than these deaths—unrelieved 
by those sanctified remembrances which God’s 
kind Spirit turns to most effectual means of 
grace: only searing and hardening to think 
of unless when they serve as solemn warn- 
ing, when they stir an awful fear—is the 
death which nobody really regrets: is the 
going of him who “ departs without being 
desired:” whom not wife nor child, not 
servant nor acquaintance wishes back again. 
You know little of Lazarus, because little is 
told; but you can gather something of his 
character. For you see the tears of Martha 
and Mary: you hear the words, “ Lord, if 
thou hadst been here, our brother had not 
died:” you mark how the blessed Redeemer, 
who was able to call him back again, wept over 
his grave. Beloved and lamented that man 
was: and we know what kind of people, 
even in this sinful world, are beloved and 
lamented. We say it is a sad sight to see the 
sisters weeping by the grave: we look on, 
in awe, at the tears of Christ; not well 
understanding them, but being sure that only 
something very mournful could have drawn 
those tears. But who does not feel in the 
depth of his heart, how infinitely sadder it 
would have been if there had been no tears at 
all: if the sisters’ hearts had not been wrung 
because their brother was away: if they had 
not poured out, one after another, the com- 
plaining words that told our Saviour what 
would have been saved had He come sooner : 
and if He had passed heedlessly by? When 
you think how strange and solemn a thing 
death is when you are brought close to it: 
when you think how awful the realities are, 
however you picture them, into which each 
of us must enter after death: what an un- 
natural thing it is, what a reversal there is of 
the healthy and right way, when we can 
think of any human creature going through 
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all that, and yet feel that his life here, and 
| his doings towards his fellow-creatures here, 


| we care at all! 
| that overwhelming weakness, that solemn 
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have been such that we cannot honestly say 
Gone through all that pain, 


sense that this is the last of earth, the very 
end—gone into the unseen, to meet God in 
judgment there—and yet that even in the 
tenderness with which we think of all the 





| 

} 
all privilege: you cannot have the good of | 
your position without taking the drawbacks | 
of it. And, in rigid principle, truth is not 
to be trifled with, to please anybody. What 
would history be worth,—history which, 
whether sacred or profane, is mainly a record | 
of ill-doing,—if not a word were to be suid 
to the prejudice of the ill-doers? My text | 
tells us the severe truth against the unhappy 


common dead, who have just died, we cannot | King Jehoram: the whole chapter in which | 
find it in our hearts to say of this unhappy | the text stands does the same. And every | 
soul that we mourn him; but rather, as was | reader of the Bible knows that all sacred 

said of the wicked Cardinal* who was slain at | history is most outspoken, concerning kings | 


| the Castle, that the wretched man is “ well 


| something that cheers in the knowledge that 
| sufferings, in the last weary breaths, when all 


| when we die, if the faces always by us in life, 


| Now that adage is frequently misunderstood. 


| sponsible position, like, a king, or like any 


away,” one “we might well want.” 
But with human nature as it is, there is 


there are kind thoughts of us in the last 
things here are flitting away. It will cheer us, 


old and young, are there, keeping with us to the 
last, not without some tears: yes, and it is 
not selfish nor unreasonable to say it will 
cheer us if we can hope that our memory will | 
touch some hearts, and do some little good, 
when we are far away. 





And now, passing from this, the text | 
suggests the question, How shall we speak of | 
the departed ? | 

There is a well-known adage in the Latin 
tongue which in our language means Con- 
cerning the dead nothing, unless what is good. 


It does not mean, You are to say something, 
and that must be good, whether it be deserved or 
not. What it means is this: Jf you cannot 
honestly say good, then say nothing at all. 
Now, that is one way of looking at the case, 
and it is a way for which a good deal may be 
said. Let insignificant folk slip away ; and, 
in the natural charity with which, just at first, 
we think of the dead, say not a word about 
their wrong-doings. But if a human being 
have been placed in an outstanding and re- 





public person, then the truth must be told | 


though it bear hard upon him. And over | 
against this severity, you must just count up | 


the great material advantages which he and | 
his enjoyed through his worldly elevation. In | 


| this world, there is a reckoning to be paid for | 





* Cardinal Bethun, Archbishop of St. Andrews, of whom | 
Sir David Lindsay wrote— 


** As for the Cardinal, I grant 
He was the man we might well want, } 
And we'll forget him soon: j 
And yet, for that, the sooth to say, | 
Although the loon was well away, 
The deed was foully done.” 


| 
' 


| ye be not judged. 


and all others: it gives you the truth. And 
if the truth bear hard upon any man, whose | 
fault is that? The nd? nisi bonum may bear a 
most cowardly interpretation. I dare say while 
Jehoram lived, and sinned, there were safe 
folk who cried him up, « id keenly condemned | 
those who told the truth abouthim. There was 
a hardly imaginable monarch who reigned in 
a certain country not very many years ago, 


A | 
one of the worst men that ever lived, a coward, | 
| a liar, a sot, whose life was a scandal. I have 


read in a publication which came out while | 
that man lived, that he was one of the noblest 
kings that ever sat upon a throne. The 
writer of that contemptible falsehood no 
doubt expected that it would reach the miser- 
able king’s eye. But it has been with this 
king just as it was with Jehoram: the truth 
has been told about him in the very frankest 
way ever since he died: the real feeling of 
the nation came out, once it was rid of him. 
It must be admitted seriously: if you are 
writing history, if you are called in conscience 
to speak of one who is departed, the truth 
must be told. God’s Holy Spirit never yet 
inspired a man to speak or to write a false- 
hood. 

But there is something to be said on the 
other side. Unless a human being be very 
exceptionally evil,—worse than perhaps even 
Jehoram was,—there may have been some- 
thing good in his heart, something not wholly 
bad in his life. And, in natural charity, we 
are willing to think tenderly of one who has 
passed through the solemn realities of death, 
and who is now away from our judgment, 
before the great Judge of all. We readily 
dwell, with a natural relenting, upon any 
traces of good we can discover. We remem- 
ber how little we could bear being weighed in 
the balances. We think, here, of what we 


might well think of oftener, the Judge not that 
For it must be sorrowfully 
admitted that a great deal of our talk, our 
common conversation, about people we know, 
tends to dwell upon their little follies and 
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| failings. It is not so interesting to dwell 
| upon what is kind, amiable, and good in 
\them. Little is said of “kat, Itisa poor 
| thing, this, in civilised human nature, and we 
all see a great deal too much of it. There 
are folk to whom it comes natural to repeat, 
and gloat over, a bit of ill-set gossip. One 
has known a malicious falsehood, and a 
vulgar falsehood, printed about a public per- 
son in the newspapers. It would have been 
'a wretched thing to repeat even had it been 
(true. But it was false, and could easily have 
been ascertained to be false. Yet the meaner 
souls, who did not know the man, and even 
some who had some acquaintance with him, 
went about repeating that malicious and 
vulgar falsehood, and chuckling over it. A 
more wretched manifestation of moral cha- 
racter could hardly be. See, by God’s grace, 
that none of you, if you would not degrade 
and defile your souls, allow yourselves in such 
| things for one moment. But, it is sad to say, 
even worthy men and women, good in the 
main, do sometimes, thoughtlessly, permit 
themselves thus unworthily to dwell upon the 
foolishness and badness which an ill-set soul 
| may discern in a friend ; for doubtless there 
is much that is foolish and evil in us all. 
And what a revulsion there is, if the friend 
dies! How the other leaf is turned over, 
and the blotted one put (with shame) out of 
sight! It has many times been said, that 
this is a good country to die in. The saying 
is true; and it is not a bad account of the 
country. For it means that when one we 
| knew has departed, by that most grave de- 
| parture of all, we are ashamed to dwell upon 
| his faults now. We think of what was good 
|in him: we cannot help it. 
| ness is shown in judging of the dead which 
| (God forgive us!) was never shown towards 
| the living. If we should die to-night, some, 
to-morrow, who never did it before, would 
think of little kindnesses done by the cold 
hands, that showed that something of God’s 
mercy had dwelt in the cold heart—would 





think of redeeming features in us, and speak | 
| of these, and not untruly—would be ashamed | 


of a good many things they had said in past 

| years, things that were most probably false, 
and most certainly uncharitable. 

All this is true. 


And a tender- | 


And yet, when the first | 


| 








| days are passed over, and the heart is no | 
longer touched by the recency of the awful | 
| fact of death, it may be feared that any | 


come back (like the writer of my text) to the 
truth, or what we think so. 


special leniency of judgment, even as regards | 
inconspicuous folk, passes away; and we| 


! 


| experience how it used to be. 


Passing again from this, let the thought of 
that unlamented Jewish king, whose memory | 
was so infragrant, and so little likely to do 
good, suggest to us the contrasted picture of 
one who dies lamented, whose life has been 
approved, who leaves a helpful and pleasant 
remembrance behind him. 

“The memory of the just,” said the wisest 
of men, “is blessed.” There have been very 
many whose remembrance is a cherished and 
sacred thing; that comes to us vividly and 
touchingly when we are in our best frames 
and moods, that stirs in our heart the 
worthiest feelings that ever arise in us at all. 
And I am not thinking, as I say this,so much | 
of those of Christ’s soldiers and servants de- 
parted who stand out amid the cloud of wit- 
nesses as upon a special and lofty eminence, 
as of humbler saints little noted by the world, 
but whom we have ourselves known and 
loved. The glorious company of the Apos- 
tles, the goodly fellowship of the Prophets, 
the noble army of Martyrs,—doubtless their 
memory is blessed, is stimulating and en- 
nobling: it lifts us up, sometimes, to moods 
approaching more nearly to the heroic than 
we commonly know. But heroic moods are 
not much akin to us; they must needs be | 
brief, and transient : we walk in lowly ways, 
and our range of spiritual experience is 
modest ; we are well content to prosper in 
the shade. And there are blessed memories 
that come more home to us than even the 
memory of the sweetest and bravest of Christ’s 
Church, one Communion above and one 
below. The revered father ; the sainted sis- 
ter; the sweet little one whom Jesus called 
to Himself so unknowing of earthly ill that it 
would need no purifying change to be fit for | 
the company of God’s angels—these are the 
memories we wish could abide greenly with 
us till we die; these are the blessed memo- 
ries we treasure, and that purify us amid 
worldly temptation and soften us amid the 
hardening of advancing years. It vexes us, 
often, to think how fading these memories 
must needs be: we cannot see the face aright 
when we try to recall it; we cannot hear the 
voice that was stilled these years ago. It is 
startling to look back, and think,—This is 
the anniversary of the day he died ; this day, 
these years since, he was laid in the earth. 
He is never quite forgotten, but the long-past 
grows dim. There is not the vividness of the 
first days; the memory is softened, but it is 
powerful and it is blessed still. It would 
break us down, if it remained as it once was. 
There are few of us who do not know by 
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“ And when at last he was borne afar 
From the world’s weary strife, 
How oft in thought did we again 
Live o’er his little life! 


* His every look,—his every word,— 
His very voice’s tone,— 
Came back to us like things whose worth 
Is only prized when gone.” 

Still it is pleasant, though so sad, to think 
of all in the beloved dead that was noble 
and true, that was gentle and kind. We can 
thank God that once they were in this world, 
and that we knew them: God’s grace was 
surely there. Even in this world we have 
seen what only “hat could do with the poor 
material of fallen humanity. And “the 
spirits of just men,” here never free from 
weaknesses and faults, we know are ‘‘ made 
perfect ” there. We think of them as such: 
far better than the very best we remember in 
them. You see in them, too, a completed 
life—no failure, no shame, nor sin, can be 
now. They can never disappoint us, never 
fall below the very highest level of our 
estimation, never make us wish them other 
than they are. And death is different, now 
those so familiar to us have gone through it, 
and are safe on the other side. 


But we pass from these thoughts, too ; 
they are less fitted to be set forth in a dis- 
course to be spoken at once to many, than 
to come gently to us each alone, sitting by 
the evening fireside, and seeking to revive 
many little things known only to ourselves— 
many words, many looks, of the blessed 
dead. And it is well that our meditation of 
this day, setting out from the sad story of an 
unblessed memory, has brought us by not 
unnatural contrast, to the thought of that 
blessed memory of the just which has so 
touched and helped us and all God’s people 
times without number; and which we may 
humbly pray, by the Holy Spirit’s aid, to 
leave behind us, in some lowly measure, 
when we go. Let us, by His grace, seek 
to be helpful and kind, true and sympa- 
thetic, doing good as we have opportunity 


| by gentle words and useful deeds, follow- 
{ing in the steps of our Master. And so, 
{when we shall each of us, in God’s time, 
depart from this place where we dwell to 
return to it never more, we shall depart amid 
some kindly regrets of survivors; and leave 
behind us a memory in some few hearts 


| which, though it must needs fade soon, may 


do some little good while it abides at all. 
Surely it is no vain self-conceit if we desire 
that those whom we shall leave, those who 
must lay the weary head in the dust, shall 
be able to think of us without shame; and 
if others less nearly bound to us, even while 
they remember many errors, and, no doubt, 
speak of them, shall yet be constrained to 
remember that there was something on the 
other side too—some kindness to be thought 
of kindly, some well-doing which may rather 
incite to good than to ill. If this be not 
one of God’s best gifts, it is yet one to covet, 
to ask for, to strive after. And how vasta 
contrast it is, to think of that unregretted 
king who “ departed without being desired” 
by one he left ; and then to think of words 
that give us, beautifully, the other page— 
words written concerning one of the just 
whose memory is blessed, by one to whom 
the gift was permitted to leave behind him 
a memory, blessed and dear :— 


“ Brother, thou art gone before us; and thy saintly soul is 


own, 

Where tears are wiped from every eye, and sorrow is un- 
known : 

From the burden of the flesh, and from care and fear 
released, 

Where the wicked cease from troubling, and the weary are 
at rest. 


“The toilsome way thou’st travelled o’er, and borne the 
heavy load ; 

But Christ hath taught thy languid feet to reach His blest 
abode: 

Thou’rt sleeping now, like Lazarus upon his father’s 
reast, 

Where the wicked cease from troubling, and the weary are 
at rest. 


** And when the Lord shall summon us, whom thou hast left 
behind, 
May we, untainted by the world, as sure a welcome find! 
May each, like thee, depart in peace, to be a welcome 


guest, } 2 
Where the wicked cease from troubling, and the weary are 
at rest!” 








BIRDS. 


“ Behold the fowls of the air.’—Sermon on the Mount. 


H, ye angels! this your calling, 
Benedictions letting falling 
With your melody ; 
Music-waters flowing by, 
Streams whose spring is in the sky, 
Rivers on your courses singing, 
To this worn world ever bringing 
Sweetest lullaby, 


Soothing sorrow, bringing rest 

To the heart with care oppressed : 
Who your minstrelsy inspires ? 
Who instructs your holy choirs ? 
Who attunes your cherub lyres ? 

Oh, ye angels! whence your calling, 

Benedictions letting falling 





From each forest bough? 
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Yet ye are not from the sky, 
Ye have homes to mine hard-by, 
And in toil with me ye vie. 
Rising soon as early grey 
Tells the coming of the day ; 
Working on till even light 
Gives its place to gathering night ; 
On your daily duty bent, 
Yet in mood of sweet content ; 
Rising ever and anon 
Into fresh and fresher song, 
So almost deceiving me 
That ye might small angels be : 
Oh, ye toilers of the earth, 
Tell me, tell me, whence your mirth ! 


Thus one made to me reply, 
Pointing upwards to the sky :— 

“ There, my fellow-worker, there 

I am taught to leave my care; 
From all anxious thoughts I’m free, 
For the Father cares for me.” 

And there came this sudden thought, 
Thus it was that Jesus taught— 
Taught that all the fever-caring, 
Which away man’s life is wearing, 
All his fear of want and death, 

Is but simple lack of faith. 


So I found their angel calling, 
Felt their benediction falling : 
Opening my blind eyes to see 


How heaven’s care from care should free, 


And how man may draw from thence 
Gladness and sweet confidence. 
ww, 
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JOHN FREDERICK OBERLIN. 


By THE Rev. T. W. MAYS, M.A. 


HERE is a kind of greatness which | 


especially attracts attention to the great 
man. He is the cynosure of many eyes, the 
idol of enthusiastic admirers. People praise 
his genius, his fascinating eloquence, his 
commanding will, his wonderful success. 
Self is generally at the raot of suglf a life, 
The statesman, or soldier, @r merchant, aims 
at personal renown, and enjoys his reward 
when the incense of human praise floats 
around him. But there is a nobler soyt of 
greatness which fixes men’s thoughts upen 
the work done rather than upon the doer of 
it. Genius is consecrated to the highest 
ends, to useful discoveries in the realm of 
science, to the vindication of great principles, 
to the dispersion of thick clouds of human 
ignorance, to the relief of the widow, the 
fatherless, the prisoner, and the slave. Con- 
summate ability goes hand in hand with 
genuine modesty. Such men have their 
reward, not in the gratification of selfish am- 
bition, but in precious results achieved, in the 
diminution of pain, in the growth of intelli- 
gence, in the removal of grinding tyranny, in 
hearts tenderly comforted, and in homes 
illumined by the radiance of God’s presence 
and love. 

John Frederick Oberlin, the subject of the 
following sketch, was a man of the latter type. 
He was born at Strasburg in the year 1740. 
Happy in the priceless blessing of godly 
parents, he soon gave evidence of genuine 
piety. He was brought up in a real home. 
It was his mother’s custom to gather her 
children around her every evening, to correct 
their drawings, to read aloud an interesting 
book, and to sing some favourite hymn 
before they went to rest. Oberlin was a 
remarkable child, and delighted in doing 
good at an age when boys generally think of 
little but play. 

One day he saw a market-woman in great 
trouble because two lads had upset her basket 
of eggs, and running home he quickly re- 
turned with his little savings-box, and poured 
all his money into her lap. Reared amidst 
a military people, he was at first attracted by 
the glitter and excitement of a soldier’s life, 
but through the advice of his father, a tutor 
in the Gymnasium, he was led to adopt a 
more peaceful profession. Having enjoyed 


the benefit o: a liberal education from boy- 
hood, he eventually pursued his theological | 
studies in the University of Strasburg, and in 





the year 1760 was.ordained to the work of 
the Christian ministry. 

Many a life is spoiled through haste. 
Young men often undertake the most ardu- 
ous duties and rush into the thickest part of 
life’s battle whilst immature and inexperi- 
enced. Notso Oberlin. Nothing could in- 
duce him at this early stage to accept of a 
pastorate. “I need more expégiénce,” said 
he, “more knowledge ;“at-present I am not 
qualified.” Like his Divine Master, he knew 
how to wait. 


Seven years glided away | 


whilst he quietly studied theology and lived | 


as tutor in a surgeon’s family. 

The story of this eminent man shows how 
much the form of our religious life depends 
upon our original disposition. The grace of 
God does much, culture plays its part; but 
men are constantly hindered or helped in 
their spiritual course by inborn tendencies. 
The singular benevolence and self-abnegation 
of Oberlin were manifestly natural qualities 
consecrated to Christ’s service. His idea 
of a suitable pastorate is worthy of record. 
“T wish,” said he, “to labour where I can 
be useful, not where I can be at ease.” 
When his mother informed him that the 
daughter of a certain rich widow regarded 
him with a favourable eye, he replied that 
he would pray for guidance about the matter. 
So he asked God to direct him, and mentally 
fixed upon a certain sign of Divine approval; 
but when he visited the young lady and iailed 
to perceive the indication which he sought, 
he gave up the whole marriage scheme. He 
cared for God’s will far more than he did 
for riches. Eccentric man! Yes, but true, 
strong, pure-souled, single-hearted! Such a 
man was sure to put his mark on the age in 
which he lived. 

At length, in 1767, Oberlin was led to 
commence his great life-work in the Ban de 
la Roche, a wild mountainous district in the 
north-east of France. The inhabitants were 
professedly Lutheran, but were in a most 
ignorant, uncivilised condition. When M. 
Stouber, who had previously laboured there 
for fourteen years, inquired at the commence- 
ment of his ministry tor the principal school 
in the district, he was directed to a miserable 
hut, where lay an old man on a truckle bed, 
surrounded by a crowd of noisy children. 

** Are you the schoolmaster, my friend ?” 
said Stouber to the poor old man. 

“ Yes, sir.” 
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“ And what do you teach the children ?” 
“ Nothing, sir.” 

“ Nothing ! why, how is that?” 

“ Because,” replied he, “I know nothing 
myself.” 

“Why, then, were you appointed school- 
master ?” 

“ Why, sir, I had been taking care of the 
Waldbach pigs for many years, and when I 
got too old and infirm for that employment, 
I was sent here to take care of the children.” 

An unpromising sphere of labour! How 
could a man of education and ability stoop 
to toil amidst such a rude people, and put 
his light under a bushel? Thus some would 
have thought. But the place suited Oberlin : 
there was scope for self-denial, faith, un wearied 
diligence. The difficulties. of the position | 
attracted him, the misery of the people moved | 
him, the call of God appeared clear and un- 
mistakable. And Oberlin was suited for the | 
place. Many men would not, and many 
could not, have accomplished the marvellous 
work which he so successfully achieved. He 
was not simply a good, devoted man, but a 
man whose practical insight and ability rose 
to the height of genius, 

The parsonage at Waldbach, Oberlin’s 
home for many years, was situated in the 
centre of a sparse population, occupying 
some five parishes. It was a plain building 
perched on a woody slope. Lofty hills en- 
circled it, pine-trees reared their dark crests 
in every direction, whilst patches of green 
pasture and yellow corn were scattered here 
and there. It was a wild region whose 
silence was broken now and then by the 
lowing of cattle or the tinkling of sheep-bells. 
Fair scene of nature, uncontaminated by the 
vices of great cities! Why could not men 
live a sweet pastoral life in daily communion 
with their own hearts and their God? But 
Oberlin soon found that the spiritual interests 
of his people were hindered by their physical 
seclusion and privation. The roads were in 
such a miserable condition that the Ban de 
la Roche was cut off from the civilised world 
during the greater part of the year. The 
first thing to be done therefore was to open 
up permanent communication with the sur- 
rounding district, to divert mountain torrents, 
to build bridges and walls, and to construct 
solid paths. The people were astonished, 
incredulous, reluctant. “Such a thing had 
never been heard of, it could not be done; 
besides, the present roads would do very well 
for them.” Nothing daunted, Oberlin at 
length shouldered a pick-axe, and cried, 
* Let all who feel the importance of my pro- 








posal come and work with me.” The electric 
spark of his enthusiasm thrilled the hearts of 
his parishioners, and they hastened to fetch 
their tools and toil beside their indefatigable 
pastor. At the end of two years the work 
was done in spite of rock and river, and 
excellent roads connected the various parishes 
and inaugurated a new era for the Ban de 
la Roche. 

Oberlin now devoted himself with mar- 
vellous insight and energy to promote the 
personal comfort and prosperity of his 
parishioners. They had lived in poor damp 
huts partly hewn out of the rocks, but he 
taught them to build cottages dry, light, airy, 
cheerful. There were no artisans in the 
district, so he sent some of the most promis- 
ing boys to Strasburg to learn the trades of 
carpenter, blacksmith, glazier, and mason. 
At one time the people were so poor that 
they were obliged to go to church by turns 
through lack of respectable clothes, he there- 
fore introduced the arts of platting straw, 
spinning cotton, knitting, and dyeing. He 
also opened a shop for the sale of agricul- 
tural implements, simply charging cost price 
for the various articles. He set up a print- 
ing-press, and eventually established itinerat- 
ing libraries throughout the villages. Whilst 
compelled to acknowledge their pastor’s 
superiority in many respects, the people 
fancied that they did not need any instruc- 
tion about the cultivation of the soil, and 
obstinately opposed suggested improvements. 
Yet, like many other persons, they prided 
themselves on one of their weakest points. 
The potatoes on which they chiefly depended 
had miserably degenerated, until fields which 
had formerly produced from a hundred and 
twenty to a hundred and fifty bushels now 
only yielded between thirty and fifty bushels. 
So Oberlin procured fresh seed and soon 
effected a change. Gradually he taught 
them to use manure skilfully, to grow flax 
and clover, to plant fruit-trees, and to im- 
prove the breed of cattle. He had two 
gardens which were crossed by a public foot- 
path, and he resolved to combat the preju- 
dices of his parishioners by carefully cultivat- 
ing these plots. They watched the process 
with curiosity, and presently saw prolific 
crops of fruit and vegetables such as their 
ground never produced. The eloquence of 
facts convinced them, and they eagerly sought 
the advice and assistance oi their pastor. 
Thus step by step a wonderful change came 
over the physical aspect of the Ban de la 
Roche through the untiring efforts of this 
wise, selfdenying man. Barbarism gave 
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place to civilisatioc. The people lived in 
comparative comfort. Few beggars were 
seen in the district. Life became a new and 
neblerthing. “The desert blossomed as the 
rose,” 

It might be imagined that Oberlin would 
neglect the religious interests of his people 
whilst thus intent upon their material welfare. 
It is very difficult to live harmonious lives, 
to preserve due proportion between the 
different parts of our existence. But with 
this good man spiritual things were supreme, 
temporal subordinate. He diligently pro- 
moted the physical comfort of his flock be- 
cause their peculiar circumstances required it ; 
but he never forgot that he was the minister 
of Christ. He carefully prepared for the 








pulpit, and his sermons are said to have been 
| admirable for their genuine eloquence and 
| spiritual simplicity. He made the young 
| people of his charge his special care, and 


| gave them religious instruction week by week. | 


| 

| He established infant schools before they 
| were known elsewhere, mingling the elements 
| of education with amusement and the sing- 
| ing of hymns. Above all he lived a most 
| godly life, At first he met with much oppo- 
sition to his plans, but he faced it in a Christ- 
i like spirit. Hearing that a plot had been 
laid to inflict corporal chastisement upon 
| him, he went quietly to the house where the 
| conspirators were assembled and said, “ Here 
| Iam, my friends. Iam acquainted with your 
design. I will save you the meanness of an 
ambuscade. If I have done wrong, punish 
me.” ‘The men were at once ashamed of 
their wicked intentions and craved his for- 
giveness. Oberlin married soon after his 
settlement in the Ban dela Roche. Although 
his family was large and his salary never 
more than £40 a year, nothing could 
induce him to quit his charge. When a 
lucrative living was offered to him he replied, 
“No, I have been ten years learning every 
head in my parish and obtaining an inventory 
of their wants. I have laid my plan ; I must 
have ten years to carry it into execution, and 
ten mere to correct faults and vices.” His 
religion animated his whole life. He taught 
men to discharge the commonest duties, to 
write letters, repair roads, and plant trees, 
from religious motives. The sun just gilds 
the edges of some clouds whilst his beams 
penetrate every part of others and suffuse 
them with golden light; so the influence of 
the gospel partially illumines some persons 
whilst it completely transfigures other souls. 
Oberlin was one of these. He walked by 
faith as few men do ; and carried in his pocket 








} 


two tickets with Yes and No upon them, and 
used them in every doubtful case, asking for 
Divine direction. A remarkable evidence of 
his absolute reliance upon God appeared 
during the early part of his ministry. One 
day he called his parishioners together and 
asked them to repair the poor hut in which 
the children were taught or to build a new 
school-house. But they absolutely refused 
to give anything toward the necessary outlay. 
What was to be done? Was the scheme to 
be abandoned? “Why should I hesitate in 
this matter?” said he. “I seek only the 
glory of God, and therefore I believe He will 
grant me what I desire.” So the school was 
built, and God honoured his faith, raising up 
friends in Strasburg who contributed the 
requisite amount. He cherished such a pro- 
found conviction of the importance of prayer 
that he was accustomed to write the names | 
of special individuals with chalk on the door 

of his room lest he should forget to plead for 

them. Notwithstanding Oberlin’s intense 

devotion to his special charge, he was a man 

of the broadest sympathies. He became one 

of the first correspondents of the British and 

Foreign Bible Society ; he gave up the use of 

coffee out of pity for the slaves in the West 

Indies ; and he sold all his plate, with the 

exception of one silver spoon, so that he 

might assist in the good work of sending the | 
gospel to the heathen. No doubt he “ was 

aman subject to like passions as we are,” 

and had faults which he was most ready to 

acknowledge, still he had imbibed more of 

his Master’s spirit than most Christians. | 
His life was one of singular industry and | 
pre-eminent piety. His supreme delight was | 
‘not to be ministered unto, but to minister.” 

He was a spiritual giant, where many are | 
only men of ordinary stature, and some mere 
dwarfs. 

A man so able and so devoted was sure to 
overcome prejudices and to win general 
esteem. Sooner or later goodness charms 
the human heart as naturally and inevitably 
as the beauty of the sunlight or the fragrance 
of flowers delights the senses. Oberlin’s 
fame spread far beyond the limits of the Ban 
de la Roche. Christian men came from 
various countries to see the marvellous re- 
sults of his labours. Pupils from distant 
parts of France and Germany were intrusted 
to his care. Louis XVIII. conferred upon 
him the decoration of the Legion of Honour 
for his services in the cause of humanity, 
and the gold medal of the Royal Agricultural 
Society of Paris was presented to him— 
Count de Neufchateau, who proposed the 
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THREE GOOD THINGS TO 


BE HAD FOR NOTHING. 





vote, declaring that “such a benefactor of 
mankind deserved the veneration and grati- | 
tude of all good men.” © But the charm of | 
his character was especially felt in his imme- 
diate neighbourhood. A Roman Catholic 
priest stated that he would willingly change 
his faith if all Protestants were like Oberlin. 
The people of his charge loved him deeply, 
and both men and women, rich and poor, 
called him “ Dear Papa.” By his moral in- 
fluence and persuasive eloquence he put an 
end to a lawsuit which had disturbed the dis- 
trict for many years. Louisa Schepler, who 
became his housekeeper after his wife’s death, | 





| refused several offers of marriage so that she | 
| might remain in his service, and earnestly | 


entreated him not to pay her any wages. 
Once observing one of his servants looking 
rather cast down, he inquired the cause of her 
depression, when she replied, “ Dear Papa, I 
fear there will be no servants in heaven, and 
that I shall lose the pleasure of waiting upon 
you.” Although he lived during the Reign 
of Terror, when the very worship of God was 
proscribed in France, he was allowed to con- 
tinue his beneficent labours, and many fugi- 
tives came to the Ban de la Roche for refuge. 
The turbulent passions of men subsided in 
his presence ; for it is said that a revolution- 
ary leader who sought shelter in his house 
“seemed to have lost his bloodthirsty dispo- 
sition, and to have exchanged the fierceness 
of the tiger for the gentleness of the lamb.” 
Thus the years glided away peacefully, and | 





Oberlin enjoyed the reward of his labours in 
the consciousness of work done faithfully 
and successfully too. The rude people be- 
came courteous and hospitable. Genuine 
piety prevailed amongst them. A Bible was 
found in every house. Orphans were cheer- 
fully received into neighbouring families. 
The parishioners caught the spirit of their 
pastor. The moral change throughout the 
district was as striking and beautiful as the 
physical transformation. Although Oberlin 
had often felt a strong desire to die, he lived 
to extreme old age. The declining years of 
his life were calm and lovely as the last days 
of autumn when the air is cool and sweet, 
the yellow leaves flutter slowly to the ground, 
and the mellow sunlight floods the landscape. 
At length, in the eighty-sixth year of his age, 
he finished his earthly labours, and entered 
into the eternal joy of his Lord. His re- 
mains were placed in a coffin with a glass in 
the lid, and multitudes came to take a last 
look at the beloved face. Thousands at- 
tended the funeral, and tears were wept over 
the death of this humble pastor in a wild 
mountainous region, such as are seldom shed 
when kings and warriors cease to play their 
part amidst more imposing scenes of life. 

Practical genius such as Oberlin’s is only 
the gift of the few, but the lowliest may 
rightly emulate his simple faith, fervid zeal, 
and unselfish devotion. Goodness is the 
truest greatness, and this is within the reach 
of all. 





THREE GOOD THINGS TO BE HAD FOR NOTHING. 


By Proressor W. G, BLAIKIE, D.D., LL.D. 


i legs worthy man who went through the | 
London slums shouting, “ Herrings for | 
nothing,” succeeded in breaking in on the 
indifference of the people. After all it was 
a transparent stratagem. There is no strata- 
gem, however, in the title of this paper. We 
honestly wish to speak of three things, of the 
highest value in human life and most essen- 
tial for bringing about better days, that 
are to be had for nothing. God has created 
them in unlimited abundance. All men are 
made welcome by Him to the most ample 
allowance of them—to as much of them as 
they can possibly require. The three things 
are Air, Light, and Water. Don’t let any one 
sneer because they are not Food, Clothing, 
and Habitation. For the latter triad, and 
especia!ly for the first member of it, it is the 
appointed lot of man, in almost all climates | 





and circumstances, to have to labour. Even 
in Paradise he had to dress the garden, and 
keep it, otherwise his dinner would have 
been scanty and his appetite small. And 
where clothes may be dispensed with at the 
present day, as in the heart of Africa, and 
caves may be used for dwellings, the civilisa- 
tion is rather backward. But the blessings 
of our triad—air, light, and water—are reallv 
free. We mean they are free on God’s part. 
He has placed them so that men may have 
them without effort, and in fullest measure. 
We fear that often there is, on the part of 
men, but little sensé of their value, and little 
appreciation of the goodness of God in giving 
them so fully and so freely. 

The Atmosphere extends around our globe 
to a height, it is believed, of forty or fifty 
miles, Its enormous bulk would suffice to 
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fill the lungs of many million times as many 
inhabitants as there are on the earth’s sur- 
face. As things are, there is not only enough 
of it to supply every creature that has breath, 
but such an enormous surplus as to insure 
that whatever share we need of it we may 
obtain absolutely pure. No doubt the at- 
mosphere receives contamination. All the 
smoke that is poured into it from houses, 
factories, bleaching, and chemical establish- 
nents tends to pollute it. The breath that 
goes out from our lungs is also impure, and 
tends to make the atmosphere unfit for its 
purposes. But in the open air, owing to its 
vastness and the provision for circulating it, 


| these impurities are speedily diluted, and, 


moreover, there are provisions for absorbing 
the impurities, and making the air as whole- 





some as ever. What a boon this is to human 
beings whose health depends so much on the 
purity of the air! Without pure air we cannot 
have wholesome blood, and without whole- 
some blood good health is impossible. We 


| might suppose that in determining the extent 


of the atmosphere, the Creator’s purpose was 
to secure that no creature, and especially 
no human creature, should ever sustain the 
slightest hurt through want or impurity of 
air. 


The next gift is Light. To supply it to 


us we have a globe a million times the size 


of the earth, set high in the heavens, shedding 
down on us as large a share of light as our 
eyes are capable of receiving. Whatever 
may be true as to the physical structure of 
the sun, and however certain it may be, on 
the grounds of natural philosophy, that one 


' day, in the words of Addison, it will “ grow 


dim with age,” and cease to shine, it is cer- 
tain that since man came on the scene the 
sun has supplied him with a very flood of 
light, and there is no reason to fear that the 


| supply will fail while man continues to in- 


habit the earth. It is true the light lasts but 
half the twenty-four hours. But twelve hours 
are enough for doing most of those things for 
which light is needed, and for the purposes of 
rest and sleep we are better without it. And 
if we cannot dispense with it altogether 


| during the hours when the sun is below the 
_ horizon, we have moonlight and twilight, and 


| also aurora-light and artificial light. 


There 
is certainly no need, so far as God’s arrange- 
ments are concerned, why man’s active life 


| should be spent in darkness, partial or total. 


And what a good thing the light is, and how 
pleasant it is to see the sun! Not blind 
Bartimeus alone, or any one else who has 
been cured of blindness, but all of us who 


ao 





know anything of the bright and blessed in- 
fluence with which light cheers our life, may 
say with Milton, as he recalled the experi- 
ences of his better days— 


“ Hail, heavenly light! offspring of Heaven, first-born.” 


The third gift is Water: not equally dif- 
fused, indeed, in all parts of the globe, but 
certainly not lacking among us. In rivers, 
streams, brooks, burns, fountains it exists 
everywhere, and God has made it free. Shall 
we speak of the blessing of pure water? 


Physiologists tell us that nine-tenths of the | 
It is one | 


substances of our bodies is water. 





of the chief ingredients (chemically) of our | 


food, and to many, and those probably the 
healthiest and strongest of the race, it is the 
one element which they drink. In how many 
other ways it ministers to our welfare we 
need hardly try to tell. It is the great 
means of cleanliness, and it is one of the 
chief sources of refreshment. It is refreshing 
to pour it into our body, and to plunge our 
body into it. 
whether as the wide sea, the calm lake, the 
purling stream, or the dazzling waterfall ; 
refreshing to inhale the breeze which sweeps 
over it ; refreshing to be borne on its surface, 
carried beyond the din of cities and the strife 
of tongues, and in a world of ‘‘ blue above 


It is refreshing to see it, | 


and blue beneath” get new impressions of | 


the Infinite and All-pure. 


But where are | 


we? We have got upon the sea, though we | 


did not mean it. We did not mean to speak 
of the element that furnishes— 


“‘ Water, water everywhere, 
Nor any drop to drink,” 


for our theme is fresh water, not salt. We 
should rather have gone to the banks of the 
rushing river, or the edge of some vast 
cataract like Niagara. But, indeed, for our 
purpose, we need only say one word—man 
needs abundance of water, and abundance of 
water has been freely given him by God. 

Given him, we say, by God. For now we 
must go on to notice the extraordinary way 
in which man annuls the gifts of God, and 
deprives himself of what, above everything 
else, has been given him by his bountiful 
Creator freely and richly to enjoy. 

Begin with fresh air. Observe how man 
constructs his dwelling. Usually each apart- 
ment is so built that the foul air cannot 
escape, but must remain to be breathed over 
and over again; any noxious ingredients 
which have been thrown into it from the 
lungs of any diseased person in the company 
being communicated most likely to all the 
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rest. Even our finest mansions have hardly 
any provision for keeping the air pure and 
sweet; and when you come down to the 
dwellings ofthe poor, they seem to have been 
designed expressly to collect air-poison. Pass 
into many school-rooms, and you feel as if 
every foetid odour in creation had been bottled 
up for your benefit. Take your place in the 
crowded church and, after an hour, the same 
sickening experience comes on you. If fresh 
air had been the most expensive of all luxu- 
ries, it could hardly have been more difficult 
to get a breath of it. The very windows, 
though furnishing the only apertures com- 
municating with the outside, are possibly 
tightened to the last degree ; and though it 
may be a sultry day in July, there is an 
irresistible impression in the mind of some 
crotchety man in authority that nothing in 
the wide world is so dangerous as draughts. 
If sickness or fever prevails in some humble 
abode, instead of open doors and windows 
you have every opening hermetically sealed, 
and the poor sick sufferer doomed to breathe 


| an atmosphere charged with disease and 


possibly death. We have always admired 
the courage of a doctor of whom we have 
heard, that once, when attending a cholera 
patient in a low brick slum, finding it impos- 
sible to procure fresh air for him by any 
ordinary means, he sent his foot through the 
brick wall, driving out some of the bricks, in 
order to give his unfortunate patient a bare 
chance of living. We have never been able 
to exonerate architects of very serious blame 
in connection with the construction of 
houses, especially houses for the poor. We 
hold it to be nothing more nor less than 
their duty to endeavour to make a due (not 
an undue) provision for ventilation, and very 
specially in bedrooms, where fresh air is so 
urgently needed. What multitudes of lives 
might have been saved, what an untold mass 
of suffering and disease might have been pre- 
vented, if proper arrangements had been 
made here! We are thankful to hear of any 
faint traces of improvement. But that there 
is infinite room for more is apparent if we 
observe how the practice of building houses 
back to back continues to prevail in some 
quarters, though there can be no right ven- 
tilation in them, and how, in traversing un- 
finished tenements, we not unfrequently find 
sleeping closets where there is not a vestige 
of an arrangement for ventilation, where 
some poor girl from the country will soon 
get rid of her red cheeks as well as of her 
healthy lungs and healthy stomach ; getting in 
return, perhaps, scrofula or consumption. 





When you come to districts where the dwell- 
ings of the poor are crowded together, to 


some choked-up close or blind alley, you | 


sink into simple despair. Of what avail are 
our forty miles of air overhead if houses be 
built on such principles that if we wished 
pure air, it would be as easy to find it at the 
bottom of the ocean as in these miserable, 
unchristian dwellings ! 

Besides this method of counteracting God’s 
gift of pure air, there are unfortunately many 
more in too common operation. Gas-pipes, 
imperfectly constructed and allowed to be- 
come leaky, present the possible alternative 
of slow poisoning or sudden explosion. 
Drainage badly constructed is productive 
of abominations which make one shudder. 
Sometimes, instead of being carried off, the 
sewage matter percolates through the walls, or 


| escapes into the basement of the house. Be- 


sides producing nausea and sickness, these 
foetid exhalations often give rise to typhoid 
fever, and other deadly diseases. Doctors are 
often distressed above measure at the amount 
of sickness and death caused by these bad 
arrangements. Here our very civilisation 
becomes our curse. The very arrangements 
we make in civilised dwellings, by means of 
pipes and drains, to remove all offensive 
matter out of sight, become the cause of our 
worst and most fatal disasters. Out of sight, 
no doubt, the offensive matter is placed, but 
not always removed. Out of sight it often 
remains, but only to plot against the health 
or the lives of the unsuspecting inhabitants, 
We keep up in our underground drains a 
manufactory of poisonous gases ; we confine 
them in subterranean reservoirs, where they 
become as condensed as possible ; then we let 
them into our Windsor Castles and Sandring- 
ham Halls, that our princes and nobles may 
make trial of them; and even long after the 
most valuable lives have been sacrificed, we 
go on with the old arrangements, calmly 
waiting, as it were, for the next great tragedy. 
O merciful God, when shall men learn to 
prize this precious gift of thine—this pure, 
fresh, wholesome air? And when shall things 
be so arranged that no vile poison shall steal 
in its guise, whether into stately hall or lowly 
cottage, sapping at once the strong frame of 
the parent and the blooming health of the 
children, filling the neighbourhood with 
terror and the home with woe ? 

If the divine gift of air has been thus un- 
worthily treated, that of light has fared little 
better. It is hardly credible, for instance, 
that there should be houses without number 
in the dominions of her most gracious 
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Majesty with no opening for light. Yet 
Skye, and Lewis, and other remote islands 
furnish them by the thousand. In fact, these 
houses have neither window nor chimney. A 
large peat fire burns on the floor of the dwell- 
ing-room, but instead of an opening for the 
smoke to escape by, it is left to find its way as 
it can through the thatched roof of the build- 
ing, leaving the soot behind adhering to the 
thatch, which is removed each spring and 
spread over the potato-ground as manure! 
The effect of indoor life spent in such a 
house, with little or no light, and in an atmo- 
sphere dense with smoke, is what may readily 
be conceived. If it were not that the 
occupations of the people take them much 
into the open air, the results would be far 
more disastrous than they are. But if we think 
of some poor invalid confined to bed ina 
dark, smoky hut of this kind, we get as 
dreary a view of human life as can be easily 
conceived. 

And it is not in the remote Highlands 
and islands only that such use is made of 
God’s great gift of light. Our forefathers in 
their legislation showed a great jealousy of 
light, although modern Acts of Parliament 
have remedied the error. In two forms the 
free use of light was discouraged. First, 
there was the window tax, imposing a tax on 
houses according to the number of openings 
for light, unless the window was less than 
nine inches in length. Then there was the 
tax on glass, making that article expensive 
and difficult to be had. Happily, both these 
taxes have been entirely swept away. But 
efforts to rob men of this gift of heaven have 
not been abandoned. The basement stories 
of dwelling-houses in our large towns are 
usually below the level of the ground, and, 
in many instances, exemplify the very worst 
evils of human habitations. Often, even in 
our better streets, in our rage for “ improve- 
ments,” the basements have been deprived 
of their windows in order to make the shops 
above them more spacious and gorgeous. 
Alas for those who have either to dwell or 
to work in the dungeons below! The dull 
and miserable feeling which must be experi- 
enced in such places, accounts for much of 
the despondency and recklessness with which 
their inhabitants are so often seized. Man 
is not a mole nor a bat. He is made for 
light, and brightness, and cheerfulness. 
Banish him to a cellar, whether for his home 
or his place of work, you drive in one of the 
truest cravings of his nature, you make him 
miserable, and in all likelihood you make 
him sick, and you make him desperate. 





Doctors, in classifying diseases as to their 


origin, distinguish between cellars and attics. | 


The late Professor Syme, of Edinburgh, said 
that he never found the disease called 
“rickets” in attics, because they were gene- 
rally well lighted ; it was characteristic of 
cellars and other ill-lighted apartments. 
Other ailments are connected with the want 
of light. In modern hospitals one is struck 
with the abundance of light, showing how 
important an auxiliary it is regarded for the 
cure of disease. In prisons, on the other 
hand, the “ dark cell” is the dreadful apart- 
ment where at length the spirit of rebellious 
criminals is fairly crushed and _ broken. 
Neither man nor woman can stand it. The 
agony of utter darkness is unendurable. It 
is but the voice of nature when we hear— 


“ The cry of children in the night, 
The cry of children for a light,” 


for darkness is terrible to man. 
his frame, and made for his use an infinite 


supply of light,—if man would but prize the | 


gift, and use it as freely as God has given it. 

Has water, as a divine gift, fared better 
than the other two? Hardly. If men had 
really prized this gift according to its value, 
they would have seen carefully to two things : 
first, that the water was preserved from pollu- 
tion ; and second, that an abundant supply 
of it was secured, as a first necessary, wherever 
men congregated in large numbers. Is it 
thus carefully preserved from pollution? 
Undoubtedly not: but of course we must 
make a difference between cases in which 
the pollution has been produced consciously, 
and those in which it has come about un- 
consciously. For man with open eyes to 
empty his sewers into his rivers is surely to 
show an absolute contempt for God’s good 
gift. No doubt the cases are more numerous 
where water has been poisoned unconsciously. 
It happened to the present writer to be 
recently paying a visit at a large farmhouse 
in a border county, situated, as the 
auctioneers would say, “in a fine airy situa- 
tion,” with many a bright prattling stream 
running along the neighbouring valleys. Con- 
gratulating the family on the charming situa- 
tion, which seemed to revel in the three gifts, 
air, light, and water, he remarked how happy 
they were to be so entirely freed from the bad 
air and smells of the towns, and the bother of 
pipes and drains perpetually going wrong. 
“Would you believe it,” asked the host, “a 
little while ago no fewer than twenty-nine 
persons on this farm were laid down with 
fever.” No, we could not believe it, till it 
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was explained that a mile or two up the 
valley there was a village, the sewage of which 
entered the stream that had supplied water 
to the farm. Further explanation was need- 
less, nor did it require to be added that when 
the water supply was changed the fever dis- 
appeared. But one could not help thinking 
how many an epidemic in past ages may 
have owed its origin to a similar cause! It 
is but one case out of a host that have re- 
cently come to light. Even milk has not 
escaped pollution, and we are but too familiar 
with the disastrous cases of fever spread over 
whole neighbourhoods, through milk that had 
been mixed with poisoned water. 

And what of our water supply in large 
towns ? Why, this has been one of our stand- 
ing scandals ever since men began to think 
how large towns were to be treated. We 
hope we may say that the state of matters is 
improving daily; but how frightful in our 
cities have been the evils of water scarcity! 
How much filth and squalor, how much 
disease and death, how much languor and 
drunkenness have sprung from this cause! 
Yet ours is a land of fountains and rivers. 
God has not stinted the supply; but man 
has thought that he might thrive well enough 
though no great supply of water were near 
him ; and the sudden plunge which the ill- 
watered districts of our large towns have 
made into filth and misery shows the fruit of 
his wisdom. 


Thus it is that God’s three great gifts of | 
air, light, and water are treated often as if | 


they were but rubbish. We think we can get 
along without them. If any thing could 
indicate an angry God, is it not the frightful 
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tragedies that so often come of our neglect? 
Seldom is the Nemesis more dreadful than 
when the laws of God founded on these gifts 
are neglected, and from the neglect a progeny 
| issues of disease, crime, misery and death. 

Sanitary arrangements are so often pro- 
nounced to be purely secular, that one needs 
to insist somewhat strongly on the religious 
element involved in them. To us it appears 
very plain not only that air, light, and water 
are Divine gifts, and for that reason deserve 
to be received and used with much gratitude 
and care, but that the very scale on which 
they are produced—the extraordinary abund- 
ance and freeness of them—deepens their 
claim to such treatment. It is as if God had 
gone out of His way to show how essential 
He judged these things to be for the good of 
His creatures, by providing them with a ful- 
ness and a freeness unparalleled in His pro- 
vidential gifts. Must He not be grieved and 
hurt when He sees them neglected? And, 
therefore, does not piety to God, as well as 
regard for the welfare of man, require that 
they be regarded otherwise than they often 
are? 

But to what purpose, it may be asked, do 
we raise this cry, ‘“ Air, light, and water for 
nothing”? Though God may have given 
them for nothing, men, and especially poor 
men, cannot get them for nothing. If the 
poor man wishes fresh air, is it to be found 
in the streets or alleys that alone are within 
the reach of his purse? If he wishes abund- 
ance of light, can it be had through the dingy 
little window of his apartment, so close to 











the dark wall of the opposite house? If he 
would revel in plenty of water, what can he 
do when no free stream is nearer, it may be, 
than some miles from his dwelling? ,We 
admit the questions are unanswerable. Bad 
arrangements, perpetuated from generation 
to generation, have brought things to the 
present pass. But what we are concerned 
to urge is, that things will quite probably go 
on for the future as they are now, from gene- 
ration to generation, if the mass of people 
show utter apathy regarding them. The 
most effectual means towards a remedy will 
be, a due sense of the evil on the part of 
those who suffer it. We would have the 
value of these three gifts taught in all our 
day-schools, enforced occasionally in our 
Sunday-schools, and even pressed, as oppor- 
tunity may be found, from -the pulpit. 


occasionally to take up the theme. Why, 
even when they use our triad—air, light, 
and water—or any one of them, as a sym- 
bol of that manifold grace of God which 
is also so free and so full, they might in- 


troduce a word of thankfulness for the 
symbdl as well as for the thing sym- 
bolized. It is God who has constituted the 


material gifts emblems and tokens of the 
spiritual ; and it: would be only fitting that in 
both spheres His bounty should be recog- 
nised. Mind and matter are alike His handi- 
work ; He has adapted the one to the other ; 
and it is but a fitting homage to His wisdom 
that what He has joined together, man should 
not put asunder. 





THE LATE MR. JOHN SHEPPARD AND LORD BYRON. 
An Encident. 
By THE Rev. W. DORLING. 


| died recently at Frome, in Somer- 
setshire, a.venerable Christian man, 
Mr. John Sheppard, at the age of ninety- 
three, having, lived for nearly the whole of 
his life in thatewest-country town. He came 
of a respectable and honourable family, 
many of whése members had connected their 
| names with the welfare of the town in a 
' variety of ways. John Sheppard was born 
| as far back as October 15th, 1785; so that 
he was old enough to have remembered the 
French Revolution, He -was born some 
| years before the world knew anything of the 
first Napoleon; and the young Prince met 
his mournful end in Zululand only three 
weeks after Mr. Sheppard’s death. His 





parents both died when he was young; and 
he had but a sister to share with him the 
sorrows of orphanhood. But they were 
adopted by an uncle, and.were privileged 
with a good education. At an early age, 
leaving a position in the office of the firm, 
he went to Edinburgh University, and at- 
tended the lectures of Dr. Thomas Brown, 
Professor of Mental and Moral Philosophy. 


The period of his stay in Edinburgh for edu- || 


cational advantages was the-only one during 
which he was absent from his native town, 
save for purposes of change and rest. His 
tastes led him to desire, and his means en- 
abled him to undertake, a Continental tour, in 
the year which followed the peace consequent 


We 
would have our most spiritual preachers | 
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upon the battle of Waterloo. He travelled 
in France, Italy, Switzerland, and Germany ; 
‘and afterwards published a book—his first 
literary venture—entitled ‘“ Letters Descrip- 
tive of a Tour.” It will be remembered that 
he contributed to the “Life and Letters of 
John Foster;” but he is principally known 
in the world of literature by his ‘Thoughts 
on Private Devotion ;” a work which was 
once found in the homes of most Evangelical 
Nonconformists, where taste and feeling were 
associated with religious convictions. This 
book was published in 1825. It is recorded 
that a copy of it from the library of the Duke 
of Sussex had its margin covered with manu- 
script remarks in the handwriting of his Royal 
Highness. In 1865 he published a volume 
entitled “ Thoughts at Seventy-nine,” but as 
lately as 1872 he issued some “ Prayers for 
Private Use;” in the preface to which he 
said, “ They were written with no view what- 
ever to publication, but simply for the writer’s 
private use; and are part of a larger number 
composed between the ages of seventy and 
fourscore. It has but very lately occurred to 
him that some of them might be appropriate 
to the temper and feeling of other minds; 
and that if so, it would be no ill employment 
to transcribe and to print them 77 tye suited 
to the aged and the invalid.” For some time 
prior to his decease he had become weaker, 
month after month, until, without any ap- 
parent disease or pain, he sank to rest. 

For the long period of seventy-five years 
Mr. Sheppard had been publicly connected 
with a Christian Church; and the testimony 
which was borne concerning him by his late 
pastor, the Rev. T. G. Rooke, B.A., the 
President of Rawdon (Baptist) College, at 
his funeral, no doubt expresses with as much 
truthfulness as devout earnestness, the con- 








current estimate of this excellent man which 
is shared by those who had the privilege of 
| his acquaintance. He appears to have been 
| a simple-hearted follower of Jesus Christ, 
| whose great delight it was to employ his 
| abilities and acquirements in His Lord’s ser- 
| vice. He was subject to. periods of painful 
depression ; but his heart clung firmly to the 
unchanging promises of God. “ His Chris- 
tian hope was often clouded with seasons of 
darkness, doubt, and gloom; but yet, al- 
| though he often doubted his own part in 
grace and his fitness for eternity, he never 
| lost his faith in the goodness of God and the 
| power of Christ to save; and so his faith was 
| much more strong, and much more really a 
| principle of life, than: he himself was con- 


hee of.” 








The late Dr. Thomas Dick, whose works 
were at one time in much repute, made a 
large number of readers acquainted with a 
touching incident in connection with Mr. 
Sheppard's life, to which it will be interesting 
to call the attention of the reader. Circum- 
stances which are indicated in the following 
correspondence, brought Mr. Sheppard into 
contact with Lord Byron. The letter which 
is appended was written nearly fifty-eight 
years ago to the then famous poet :— 





‘¢ FROME, SOMERSET, Wovember 21, 1821 
“To THE RicHT Hon. Lorp Byron, PIsa. | 


‘““My Lorp,—More than two years | 
since, a lovely and beloved wife was taken 
from me by a lingering disease, after a very 
short union. She possessed unvarying gentle- 
ness and fortitude, and a piety so retiring, as 
rarely to disclose itself in words; but so in- 
fluential as to produce uniform benevolence 
of conduct. In the last hour of life, after a 
farewell look on a lately born and only infant, 
for whom she had evinced inexpressible affec- 
tion, her last whispers were, ‘God’s happi- 
ness! God’s happiness!’ Since the second 
anniversary of her decease, I have read some 
papers which no one had seen during her | 
life, and which contained her most secret 
thoughts. I am induced to communicate to 
your lordship a passage from these papers, 
which, there is no doubt, refers to yourself, 
as I have more than once heard the writer 
mention your agility on the rocks at Hast- | 
ings. 





“<¢O, my God, I take encouragement from 
the assurance of Thy Word, to pray to Thee 
in behalf of one for whom I have been lately 
much interested. May the person to whom 
I allude (and who is now, we fear, as much 
distinguished for his neglect of Thee, as for 
the transcendent talents Thou hast bestowed 
on him) be awakened to a sense of his own 
danger, and led to seek that peace of mind, 
in a proper sense of religion, which he has 
found this world’s enjoyments unable to pro- 
cure. Do Thou grant that his future example 
may be productive of far more extensive 
benefit, than his past conduct and writings 
have been of evil. And may the Sun of 
righteousness, which we trust will, at some 
future period, arise upon him, be bright in 
proportion to the darkness of those clouds 
which guilt has raised, and soothing in pro- 
portion to the keenness of that agony, which 
the punishment of his vices has inflicted on 
him. May the hope that the sincerity of my 
own efforts for the attainment of holiness, 
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and the approval of my own love to the 
great Author of religion, render this prayer, 
and every other for the welfare of mankind, 
more efficacious, and cheer me in the path 
of duty. But let me not forget that, while 
we are permitted to animate ourselves to 
exertion by every innocent motive, these are 
but the lesser streams which may serve to 
increase the current, but which, deprived of 
the grand Fountain of good (a deep convic- 
tion of inborn sin, and firm belief in the effi- 
cacy of Christ’s death for the salvation of 
those who trust in Him, and really seek to 
serve Him), would soon dry up, and leave us 
as barren of every virtue as before. 
““*HAsTINGS, Fuly 31st, 1814.’ 


“There is nothing, my lord, in this ex- 
tract, which, in a literary sense, can at all 
interest you. But it may, perhaps, appear 
to you worthy of reflection, how deep and 
expansive a concern for the happiness of 
others, a Christian faith can awaken in the 
midst of youth and prosperity. Here is no- 
thing poetical and splendid, as in the expos- 
tulatory homage of M. de Lamartine; but 
here is the ‘sublime,’ my lord, for this inter- 
cession was offered on your account to the 
Supreme Source of happiness. It sprang from 
a faith more confirmed than that of the French 
poet ; and from a charity which, in combina- 
tion with faith, showed itself unimpaired 
amidst the languor and pains of approaching 
dissolution. I will hope that a prayer which, 
I am sure, was deeply sincere, may not be 
always unavailing. 

“Tt would add nothing, my lord, to the 
fame with which your genius has surrounded 
you, for an unknown and obscure individual 
to express his admiration of it. I had rather 
be numbered with those who wish and pray 
that wisdom from above, and peace, and joy, 
may enter such a mind.” 


To this communication Lord Byron sent 
the following reply :— 


“Pisa, December 8th, 1821. 


“Srr,—I have received your letter. I 
need not say that the extract which it con- 
tains has affected me, because it would imply 
a want of all feeling to have read it with in- 
difference. Though I am not quite sure that 
it was intended by the writer for me, yet the 
date, the place where it was written, with 
some other circumstances which you mention, 
render the allusion probable. But, for whom- 
soever it was meant, I have read it with all 
the pleasure which can arise from so melan- 


choly a topic. I say pleasure, because your 
brief and simple picture of the life and de- 
meanour of this excellent person, whom I 
trust that you will again meet, cannot be 
contemplated without the admiration due to 
her virtues, and her pure and unpretending 
piety. Her last moments were particularly 
striking ; and I do not know that, in the 
course of reading the story of mankind, and 
still less in my observations upon the existing 
portion, I ever met with anything so unos- 
tentatiously beautiful. Indisputably, the firm 
believers in the gospel have a great advan- 
tage over all others ; for this simple reason— 
that, if true, they have their reward hereafter ; 
and if there be no hereafter, they can be but 
with the infidel in his eternal sleep, having 
| had the assistance of an exalted hope through 
life, without subsequent disappointment, since 
(at the worst of them) out of nothing nothing 
can arise; not even sorrow. But a man’s 
creed does not depend upon himself. Who 
can say, ‘I will believe this, that, or the 
other’? And, least of all, that which he least 
can comprehend, I have, however, observed, 
that those who have begun with extreme 
faith, have in the end greatly narrowed it, 
as Chillingworth (who ended as an Arian), 
and some others. While, on the other hand, 
nothing is more common than for the early 
sceptic to end in firm belief, like Maupertius 
and Henry Kirke White. But my business. 
is to acknowledge your letter, and not to 
make a dissertation. Iam obliged to you for 
your good wishes; and more obliged by the 
extract from the papers of the beloved ob- 
ject whose qualities you so well described 
in afew words. I can assure you that all 
the fame which ever cheated humanity into 
higher notions of its own importance, would 
never weigh on my mind against the pure 
and pious interest which a virtuous being 
may be pleased to take in my welfare. In 
this point of view, I would not exchange the 
prayer of the deceased in my behalf, for the 
united glory of Homer, Czsar, and Napoleon, 
could they be accumulated upon a living 
head. Do me the justice to suppose that, 
‘video meliora proboque,’ however the ‘de- 
teriora sequor’ may have been applied to my 
conduct. I have the honour to be, your 
obliged and obedient servant, 





‘* BYRON.” 


“ P.S.—I do not know that I am addressing 
a clergyman, but I presume that you will not 
be affronted by the mistake (if it is one) on 
the address of this letter. One who has so well 
explained, and deeply felt, the doctrines of 
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religion, will excuse the error which led me 
to believe him its minister.” 


That Byron was thus, as it appears, sin- 
cerely pleased to have been prayed for, 
helps us to cherish the hope that the prayer 
may not have been in vain. The “Searcher of 


hearts” who had known the burden and the 
| care within that woman’s breast, knew, as none 
| other could, what was the need of that poor 
| troubled heart of the poet; and may have 
| brought peace and rest when heart and flesh 
were failing in the cloudy and the dark 
day. 





BIBLE CLASS LECTURE. 


STEPHEN.— 


THIRD PART. 


By W. C. PROCTER. 


— enemies of Stephen were not slow to 
act. There are two opposite feelings 
which have a wonderful power to make men 
prompt in action and patient of work. One 
of these feelings is love; the other is spite. 
Would you know whether you are the chil- 
dren of God or not? Then ask yourselves 
what is the feeling that you take most 
pains to gratify. If you find that you are 


idle and lazy except when you have some | 
spite to indulge, and if then you are watchful | 


of every opportunity to do harm, and quick 
to seize upon it, be sure that you are not yet 
“‘ partakers of the Divine nature.” That was 
the case with the enemies of Stephen. “They 
were not able to resist the wisdom and the 
spirit by which he spake.” Therefore spite 
filled their hearts, and they knew no rest till 
they had slain him. But they were afraid to 
murder him themselves, lest they should be 
killed in their turn by the Roman rulers. So 
they looked about for help, and they had no 
difficulty in finding it. There were plenty of 
bad passions in Jerusalem that were easily 


roused, and these men determined to bring | 


such bad passions to their aid. 


In old times men _ used to believe in| 


witchcraft, and they thought that witches 
obtained the help of the devil to do harm to 
people against whom they had a spite. We 
know now that this was not true. But though 
it is impossible to obtain the help of Satan 
in that way, we may always get help from the 
bad passions of others to injure those against 
whom we bear a grudge. And this is just 
as wicked as it would be to get the aid of 
evil spirits. Now that was what the enemies 
of Stephen did. We have seen what was the 
feeling of the priests in Jerusalem about the 
Temple. The Temple made them rich, 
and therefore they thought more about it 
than they did about the unseen God who 
sought to make them good. And the priests 
filled the people with vain and superstitious 
notions about the Temple, so that if any one 


tried to teach the real truth, the bad passions 
of the people were excited. The real truth 
was, the Temple was only a sign of God’s 
presence, a sign fitted only for an age that 
had passed away. Stephen had no need for 
such an outward sign of God’s presence, 
because he had the Spirit of God within him, 
and was himself a temple of the Holy Ghost. 
He was sure also that the time was come 
when it would be better for religion that the 
Temple should be done away with. And as 
we have seen, he told the people in the syna- 
gogues that if they received the word of 
Jesus in their hearts they would have some- 
thing better than the Temple or the law. 
This was enough for his enemies. It is 
said (Acts vi. 11) that “they suborned men,” 
| or bribed them to bear false witness against 
'him. But the worst of all falsehoods are per- 
versions of the truth, because these are often 
|so plausible that men readily believe them. 
Thus we are told in Matthew xxvi. 59—61 
that “ the chief priests, and elders, and all the 
council, sought false witness against Jesus, to 
put him to death; but found none: yea, 
though many false witnesses came, yet found 
they none. At the last came two false wit- 
| nesses, and said, This fellow said, I am able 
| to destroy the temple of God, and to build it 
|in three days.” ‘The false witnesses here 
| did not tell a direct lie; for though Christ 
did not use exactly these words, yet he said 
| something very much like them. For in St. 
| John’s Gospel, ii. 19, 21, it is related that 
| when asked for a sign He said, “ Destroy 
| this temple, and in three days I will raise it 
up.” ... . “But He spake of the temple of 
His body.” Now as false witnesses perverted 
the words of Jesus, others might very easily 
pervert the words of Stephen. From the 
explanations already given you will be able 
to judge what this perversion was. They 
said, “ We have heard him speak blasphemous 
words against Moses and against God.” They 
said, “ This man ceaseth not to speak blas- 
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phemous words against this holy place and 
the law ; for we have heard him say that this 
Jesus of Nazareth shall destroy this place, 
and shall change the customs which Moses 
delivered us.” ‘ Blasphemous words” are 
injurious, impious words; and we may be 
quite sure that Stephen never spoke any such 
words either against the Temple or Moses ; 
still less against the God whom he loved and 
for whose service he died. Nevertheless it 
was true that Stephen thought the teaching 
of Jesus to be more spiritual, and there- 
fore better, than the law of Moses. He 
understood what was meant by such words 
of the Lord as those addressed to the 
woman of Samaria, “The hour cometh and 
now is when the true worshippers shall wor- 
ship the Father in spirit and in truth, for the 
Father seeketh such to worship Him. God 
is a spirit, and they that worship Him must 
worship Him in spirit and in truth.” Stephen 
looked for a time when God should be wor- 
shipped everywhere throughout the world, 
with the faith that wherever a good desire 
arises, there God is present more than in 
the smoke of temple sacrifices, or even in the 
silent void of the Holy of Holies. Stephen 
saw that the truth taught by Jesus would 
appear more and more spiritual the better it 
was understood ; and he wished to prepare 
the followers of the Lord for the time when 
there would be no temple and no sacrifices. 
We are not told what he said in the syna- 
gogues ; but from the speech that follows in 
the seventh chapter we can easily imagine it. 
He certainly would say that men could praise 
God in spirit and in truth without going to 
the Temple at all. Very likely he said 
that the building would fall into ruin, but 
that the word of the Lord endures for ever. 
And then the people thought that he speke 
contemptuously of the Temple. This is pro- 
bably the meaning of the accusation that 
“this fellow ceaseth not to speak blas- 
phemous words against this holy place.” 
Then as to the law and customs of the Jews, 
he would very likely tell them it was not 
enough to spend one Sabbath in the week in 
the service of God, but that every day ought 
to be devoted to Him. The Jews were very 
proud of the care they took to distinguish 
between things clean and unclean. You 
will remember that when Peter was on the 
house-top and very hungry, he saw a vision 
of a great sheet let down from heaven and 
containing all sorts of animals good for food, 
but forbidden by the law of Moses, because 
they were regarded as unclean. Then came 





andeat. But Peter said, Not so, Lord ; for I 
have never eaten anything that is common 
or unclean. Then came the voice again 
saying, What God hath cleansed, that call 
not thou common.” Now probably Stephen 
had already been taught this lesson by God’s 
Spirit ; and if so, he would tell the people that 
the distinction between things clean and un- 
clean was not intended for all time. He would 
remind them how Jesus had taught that it is 
not what a man eats which makes him 
unclean, but rather the evil things he thinks 
in his heart and utters with his mouth. 
(Matt. xv. 11, 17-20.) Another point on 
which the Jews were very particular was that 
they never would eat or drink with a Gentile, 
or a publican, or one whom they regarded as 
asinner. But Jesus himself had eaten with 
publicans and sinners when he thought he 
could do them good; and we may be sure 
that Stephen had the courage to follow his 
Master’s example. Besides, as we have said, 
it is very probable that Stephen knew already 
that the kingdom of God was to be preached 
to all nations, not to the Jews only. And 
therefore he could not think that a Jew was 
polluted by coming in contact with a heathen 
man. Thus it came to pass that he was 
charged with saying that “ Jesus of Nazareth 
should destroy this place, and should change 
the customs which Moses delivered.” 

You must keep all this in mind if you 
would understand the nature of Stephen’s 
defence in the next chapter. He saw that 
a great change was coming over the Jewish 
religion ; and he was not afraid of it as many 
were, because he believed it was a blessed 
and glorious change according to the will of 
God. When the young nestling bird first 
chips a hole in the egg-shell round it and 
comes out into the light, is it frightened at 
the great, bright world it suddenly sees, and 
would it like to bury itself again in the dim 
little world it has left? Ido not know; but 
something like that is constantly happening 
to mankind in the providence of God, and 
they often are very much terrified at the 
change. The law of Moses was like an egg 
inside of which religion had been nourished 
for along time. But now it was time that 
the shell should be broken and that religion 
should go forth into a larger life. Yet the 
change excited great fears. And no wonder. 
If the young chick could think at all, it would 
probably say to itself, ‘‘ How can I possibly 
get on without an egg-shell round me! I 
have always had one ever since I was a chick 
at all. It has kept me safe and warm, and 


a voice from heaven saying, “Rise, Peter, kill | has veiled me from the terrible brightness of 
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the sun. Without it, I shall perish of cold 
daytime. Besides, what am I to do with these 


egg-shell they never wanted to stir; but now 
they are wanting to run no one knows whither, 
or even to fly up in the air. Altogether 
this is a most unfortunate change and certain 
to end in mischief.” Now that sounds very 
absurd. But really it is very like the fears 
of the Jewish religion when the great life of 
Christ broke the bondage of the law. And 
when people are frightened they are often 
unjust. Therefore it was that Stephen was 
accused of wanting to destroy religion alto- 
gether, when really his only crime was a 
strong faith that the spirit of God was making 
religion freer, and purer, and nobler than 
before. 

When a little narrow pool of water is drunk 
up by the sun’s rays, the water is not de- 
stroyed; it has only changed its place and 


its form. It has gone upon high. It has 
become a beautiful golden cloud. It is seen 


see it before. And the rain that falls from 
it does more good in an hour than the little 








pool could do in a hundred years, So is 
it when a religion of the letter is changed 
into a religion of the spirit. And that is 
just what Jesus had done for the religion of 
the Jews. But the Jews did not understand 
this. They thought that if such a change 
were made there would be no religion left 
for them. They might have known better ; 
| for many of them had heard One who spake 
| as never man spake ; and Stephen was so full 
| of the Holy Ghost that nothing but blind pas- 
| sion could have so much misunderstood him. 
But the Jews are not the only people who 
| have made the same mistake. Christianity 
| itself has sometimes fallen back into a mere 
religion of the letter; and then those who 
| wanted to restore its spiritual freedom have 
| been looked upon as the enemies of religion. 
This was the fate of Luther at the time of the 
| Reformation ; and there are many other cases 
| of the same kind. Nay, when the ‘gospel 
was first preached in heathen lands, the 
| worshippers of idols did not always under- 
| stand that the apostles and their followers 
wanted to teach a better and purer religion. 
| They thought rather that these men wanted 
|to rob them of the only religion that 
|was possible to them. The heathen saw 
|that the preachers of Christianity had no 
visible God to point to. They noticed that 
the new teachers never went into a temple, 
and refused to offer incense or sacrifice on 








at night, or be dazzled and blinded in the | 


legs and wings? When I was so snug in the | 


by ten thousand times as many eyes as could | 


| the altars. So they concluded that these 
men wanted to destroy all belief in Divine 
| power; and they gave them the dreadful 
name of Atheists. Nothing can be more 
painful than such a reproach to one who 
cares for nothing but the glory of God. And 
such considerations will enable us to con- 
ceive how deeply Stephen must have felt the 
accusation made against him. But he had 
this strong consolation, that he was moved 
by the spirit of God. He knew that the very 
life of God was in the truths he proclaimed. 
He was certain therefore that they must 
triumph ; and as to what became of himself, 
that was quite a secondary consideration. 
And he had more than consolation : “ the joy 
of the Lord was his strength.’ We have 
already said that nothing rouses the enthu- 
siasm of our nature like obtaining a wider 
and purer view of truth. Stephen’s soul was 
stirred within him, and the more he was 
opposed the stronger became his determina- 
tion to make his message fully known. 
| When therefore he was arrested and dragged 
before the Sanhedrim, the highest court of 
the Jews, his courage did not quail or falter. 
He felt that he was in God’s light, while his 
judges were in darkness. He saw a vision 
they could not see, of a spiritual kingdom 
covering the whole world, and held together 
only by the supreme law of love. He knew 
that this was the goal towards which God 
had been leading all generations of his 
fathers. He was assured that to prepare the 
way for this the law had been given to 
MoseS. ‘To this all the visions of the pro- 
phets pointed. And as he contrasted so 
grand a prospect with the narrow, dark, and 
selfish superstitions in which human tradition 
had bound the religion of the Jews, he 
realised afresh how noble was the conflict to 
which he was called. The inward light 
kindled even the features of the outward 
man into unwonted radiance; and as the 
members of the council looked upon him 
“they saw his face as it had been the face of 
an angel.” 

The defence of Stephen was never finished. 
For, as we shall have to explain presently, 
his feelings seem to have carried him away 
at a particular point of his argument, and the 
pointed words he uttered in the transcendent 
excitement of that moment so enraged his 
adversaries that they cut short the proceed- 
ings by hurrying him off to death. But we 
can easily see what the plan was, and a little 
thought will show that it was admirably 
adapted for the occasion. A glance at 
chapter viii. will suggest that this defence was 
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made in the form of a historical narrative.| ment. But a skilful player will so accentuate 
The same plan was adopted also by St. | the notes forming the air that even the most 
Paul in addressing the synagogue at Antioch, | careless listener cannot miss it. 
The reason | this may help to explain the plan of Stephen’s 


in Pisidia. (Acts xiii. 16, &c.) 
for such a course was this: the Jews were 
very proud of their history and were never 


tired of hearing about God’s dealings with | 


their fathers. They were therefore most 
likely to give a hearing to any one who told 
them the story over again. Now there are 
many points in their history which show very 
clearly that God was always seeking to lead 
them on to a purer and more spiritual reli- 
gion, but that they had been nearly always 
blind to his purpose. It was for the sake of 
these points that Stephen went once more 
over the ancient story; and he contrived to 


give such emphasis to them that, while his | 


audience listened to the narrative for its own 
sake, they could hardly help feeling the force 
of his argument. I dare say you have some- 


|he brought out, as you will presently see, 


| was. 


Well, now, 


speech. His argument was the melody, and 
the historical narration was the accompani- 
ment. In the next part of this lecture we | 
will try to notice how he gave the needful 
emphasis to his argument in his defence. 
You will see now how wonderfully suitable 
to the needs of the moment this arrangement 
For Stephen was accused of despising | 
the law, of depreciating holy places, and | 
of impiously seeking to bring about changes | 
contrary to the will of God. But the mode 

in which he narrated God’s dealings with his 

people showed the real reverence of the | 
speaker for the ancient story ; and the points | 


suggesteda Divine purpose to prepare the way 
for a greater and more spiritual kingdom than 


could be contained within the narrow limits 
of the Jewish race or of their sacred land. 





times heard a musical air so arranged that it 
seemed almost lost in a running accompani- 





BY THE STREAM. 


a. eet tangled banks, where ox-eyed daisies grow 
And scarlet poppies gleam ; 
Sweet changing lights, that ever come and go 
Upon the quiet stream ! 


Once more I see the flash of splendid wings, 
As dragon-flies flit by ; 

Once more for me the small sedge-warbler sings 
Beneath a sapphire sky. 


Once more I feel the simple, fresh content 
I found in stream and soil 

When golden summers slowly came and went 
And mine was all their spoil. 





I find amid the honeysuckle flowers 
And shy forget-me-not 

Old boyish memories of lonely hours 
Passed in this silent spot. 


Oh, God of Nature, how thy kindness keeps 
Some changeless things on earth ! 

And he who roams far off, and toils and weeps, 
Comes home to learn their worth. 


Gay visions vanish, worldly schemes may fail, 
Hope prove an idle dream, 
But still the blossoms flourish, red and pale, 
Beside my native stream. 
SARAH DOUDNEY. 
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** Old boyish memories of lonely hours 
Passed in this silent spot.” 
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| was introduced into its earlier philosophy by 


| all things. ! 
| Spirit who knows and directs the universe. 
| There is a twofold process in things; all are 


| into all other things. 
| is styled the “way downward,” which leads 


| and water to fire and life. 


|| fire, 


the references in the imagery of the poetical 


\smoke out of His nostrils ; the live coal of 


we have the tongues of fire at Pentecost ; and 
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THE WONDERS OF HEAT. 


By Prorressok JOHNSON, M.A. 


4 ROM the most ancient times the mystery 
of heat engaged the attention of philo- 
sophers and all who loved to pry into the 
deep secrets of nature. The Parsee worship 
of fire as the divinity was one of the most 
fascinating of worships that the groping 
imagination of heathendom has ever invented. 
The idea passed into the Greek mind, and 





Heraclitus of Ephesus, in the sixth century | 
before Christ. According to this philosophy | 
ethereal fire was the? substantive principle of | 
He identifies it with the Divine 


transformed into fire, and fire is transformed 
The latter movement 


from fire (identical with the finest air) to 
water, earth, and so to death. The former 
movement is the “way upward,” from earth 
Both movements 
are everywhere intertwined with each other.* 
There is much, we shall see, in these dim, 
semi-poetical notions which has been con- 
firmed and condensed into more definite con- 
ceptions by the precise inquiries of modern 
science. 

In the Bibie the truths of nature, disen- 
gaged from their association with ancient 
materialism, pantheism, and idolatry, are 
viewed in their relation to the presence 
and power of a Holy Creator; and fire be- 
comes, perhaps, the most significant of all 
symbols of His presence and of His nature. 
The Bible abounds in passages in which this 
solemn, awe-inspiring symbolism appears: 
the flaming sword guarding the entrance of 
Eden ; the burning bush in the desert; the 
“answer by fire” consuming the sacrifice ; 


books to fire as going before Jehovah and 


Isaiah’s vision ; and the glowing fiery cloud 
of Ezekiel’s. In the New Testament, again, 


the impressive statement in the Epistle to 
the Hebrews concerning the Divine energy 
in transfiguring life by destroying evil: ‘‘ Our 
God is a consuming fire.”+ Similarly, we read 
of the baptism with the Holy Ghost and with 
There is in all these. representations 
an explicit recognition of the mighty part 








* See Ueberweg, “ History of Philosophy,” I. ? rs. 
+ From Deut. iv. 24. 


VIII. nus. 


which fire is given to perform in the natural 


world as a servant of God; and of its fitness, | 
on this account, to be a natural expression of | 


those viewless, mighty forces in the world of 
spirit, by which God the Regenerator is fit- 


ting mankind to be His worthy temple and | 


habitation. 

Let us turn to science, and see what light 
she throws upon the ancient and impressive 
conceptions of the truths of heat and fire. 

1. One of the great general truths esta- 
blished by science is the formative agency of 
heat upon the universe. In the language of 


figure we may say heat is God’s chief servant, | 


his prime minister in the infinite physical | 
scene which our mind can sweep by the sur- | 


vey of the eyes aided by microscope, tele- 


scope, spectroscope, by which instruments | 


our imagination and our reason are enabled 
to enter on the vastest fields of vision. We 
know that the globe is a body in process of 
cooling, because the internal sources of its 
heat—the presence of which is seen in vol- 
canoes, geysers, and hot springs—are con- 
tinually dissipating their hoards in the air. 
Fixing then this leading conception in our 
minds—that the earth is a vast cooling body 
—we possess the secret of its present appear- 
ance and constitution, and of its wonderful 
history. It is simply the history of the past 
and present action of heat upon the solid 


and liquid matter of the earth and upon the | 


gaseous wrapping in which it is clothed. 
Thus, when we look upon the most striking 
external features of the globe, those which 
appeal to the sense of grandeur, of sublimity, 


which gratify the love of the beautiful: the | 


great mountain-ranges, with their upcast, 
rearing peaks; the gorges strewn with mas- 
sive fragments at their base; the gentle 
depressions of the valleys where the corn 
and wine abound; the deep dints in which 
the water collects to form the calm bosoms 
of the lakes; and the vaster chasms filled by 
the salt sea; we have before us the work of 


the great artist, Fire. It is he who has moulded | 
and fashioned this earth into the thing of | 


grandeur and ever-varied beauty that is 
before our eyes from day to day. But this 
moulding and fashioning is in fact always 
going on. The world is a process, a develop- 
ment, no less in its physical than its moral 
aspect. And one of the new and somewhat 
surprising conceptions which modern science 


| impresses upon us with regard to the earth is 
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that we stand on no /erra firma, but on a 
quivering, palpitating mass. The same 
mighty energy of internal heat which origi- 
nally “heaved the mountain that sublimely 
stands and casts its shadow into distant 
lands,” and scooped the vast cups of the 
ocean, is still at work. Cooling and con- 
traction are still going on ; and the result is 
that earth’s garment is slowly and silently 
being changed in its fashion from year to 
year. Folds in the surface are here being 
softened and smoothed out; there new 
wrinkles and sinuosities are appearing. Thus, 
in the “roaring loom of Time,” heat is 
weaving and re-weaving the majestic garment 
by which men see God. 

But, in considering the earthly scene, and 
how it came to be built up, figured, deco- 
rated, and painted, we must also take account 
of the external source of heat in the sun, 
and his agency on the watery matter of the 
globe. The action of the internal heat upon 
its solid substance produces only the rugged, 
bare sketch of Nature. It is by the co-ope- 
ration of solar heat with water that the azure 
ceiling of the sky is thrown over the world, 
and that vapours—viewlessly drawn from 
the earth’s surface, and rising to colder re- 
gions—become condensed and visible in 
lovely cloud-shapes, like departed souls that 
have lost the stains of earthly life, covered 
with glory by the rays of the rising and set- 
ting sun. Meanwhile the Cyclopean hammer 
of frost breaks up the rock masses ; the sharp 
edge of ice, like an engraving tool, sculptures 
their surfaces ; incessant streams soften and 


| roznd their outlines ; the worn material (for 


there is no waste in the work of God) carried 
down to the earth’s hollow places gradually 
forms sedimentary rocks. These in turn, up- 
heaved by internal forces, spread broad plains 
to the sun, to undergo again the moulding 
agency of water. So the floors and walls of 
the world are built up; and heat acting upon 
moisture—as faith works by love in the world 
of spirit—clothes them with rich carpets of 


| green, and traces the delicate stencilling of 
| moss and fern and lichen upon the walls. 


Again, we mark the power of heat over 
the airy envelope of the earth. The sun 
governs the direction of the winds, produces 
what are known as the regular “trade winds” 
from north-east and south-east. These winds, 
again, “angels of God” (Ps. civ. 4), set other 
servants to their work. “He causeth the 
winds to blow, and the waters flow ;” ocean 
currents are set streaming by the impact of 
the winds, and flow around the world ; and, 


in obedience to the same movement, the | wills, so it would seem the earth is occasion- 





regular and the variable rain-falls occur. 
Just as, in viewing a vast apparatus of machi- 
nery where power is applied in a score of 
different forms and for a variety of useful 
purposes, we come back to the engine-room, | 
and trace the cause of all this wonderful | 
movement and teeming results to the furnace, 
and the energy proceeding from it through 
the water and the steam, so in that immense 
centre of vital energy that we call the sun, 
we find the secret of this splendid mechanism 
of winds and waves, of rains and dews. Thus 
climate and weather are accounted for, and 
those conditions produced ; and the earth is 
rendered, not only a splendid and ever- 
changing scene, but a habitation fit for man 
and the animals. 

The familiar experience of the change of 
the seasons has always had a most powerful 
charm for the human mind. It has spoken 
to some feeling very deep within us; has 
developed great beauties of sentiment, and 
suggested some of the sweetest poetry of all 
nations, It is described in the Bible asa 
witness of the faithfulness of God. The 
physical cause of the phenomenon is—as, 
perhaps, few readers of this magazine need 
to be informed—that the axis of the earth’s 
daily revolution is inclined to the plane of its 
yearly orbit round the sun. Were the axis 
at right angles to the plane, we should have 
perpetual summer at the equator, and per- 
petual winter at the poles. ‘The extremes of | 
heat and cold would be intolerable, and 
monotonous sunshine depresses no less than 
monotonous rain. The beautiful manage- 
ment and distribution of heat over the earth’s 
surface, no less than its marvellous powers, 
command our reverential interest in the study 
of the cosmic system. 

The laws and arrangements we have been 
describing in their relation to our planet, 
obtain also in the other members of the 
celestial system. ‘All are but parts of one | 
stupendous whole.” The universe is _per- 
vaded by one method, one spirit, constructed 
on one system, because it is the creation of 
one Mind. Into the proofs and verifications 
of this sublime conception we cannot here 
enter, but one further fact, of special interest 
just now, may be mentioned. The cold 
seasons we have experienced of late years 
form a common topic of conversation. This 
phenomenon has been ascertained to be 
caused by the influence of the larger planets | 
on our earth. As the hand of a man draws 
a child out of the path in which he would 
run, as feebler characters give way to strong 
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ally swayed from its orbit by the larger 
planets; and if this occurs when the northern 
hemisphere is turned from the sun, there will 
be a cold period in that hemisphere. This 
fact suggests the mutual dependence and 
influence of all parts of the created system— 
“ Every one members one of another.” 

2. Having thus sketched some of the opera- 
tions of heat in the construction, scenery, and 
working of the world system, we will now say 
a little concerning its nature. We can all 
recall the time when children were taught 
that there were four elements: Earth, Air, 
Fire, and Water. Heat was thus implicitly 
regarded as a material substance; and this 
notion was formerly universally prevalent as 
to its nature. But modern science has dis- 
proved the materiality of heat; and has in- 
troduced the beautiful and suggestive con- 
ception of it as force, whose office in the 
universe is, as we have already seen, to 
govern and to mould those solid, liquid, and 
gaseous shapes of matter, with which it was 
formerly ranked, as a portion of matter. A 
simple experiment will suggest the manner in 
which the observation of the effects of heat 
has led to the establishment of the scientific 
truth concerning its nature. Apply heat by 
means of a spirit-lamp to a vessel containing 
a lump of ice. The following phenomena 
will ensue. The bulk will be found to de- 








crease; but the temperature will not rise, 
| notwithstanding the continued application of 
heat, until the whole of the ice has been 
melted. The question then arises, upon 
| these facts, What has become of the heat 
| which has been passing from the flame of the 
lamp to the contents of the vessel? There 
, is no increase of quantity, therefore heat is 
not a material substance. Again, the pre- 
sence of the heat is not found in the ice- 
water, for the temperature remains the same 
until the whole of the ice has been melted. 
The inference is suggested that the heat has 
been translated into mechanical force, and 
this force has been operating to dissever the 
_molecules of ice—somewhat as one might 
| rend asunder the threads of a piece of cloth 
| —and convert the mass into water. 

Now continue to apply heat after the ice 
| has all been melted, and the temperature of 
the water will rise until it reaches boiling- 
point. At that point the temperature will 
| cease to rise; the water will pass off in steam, 

having the same temperature. Here, again, 
| the same inference holds good: after boiling- 
|point the heat has been translated into me- 
|chanical force, and has been employed in 
\tending apart the molecules of water, so as 





to form steam. The definition of a molecule 
is, the minutest portion of any compound 
which can exist in a free state or enter into 
mechanical combination. Now, exact expe- 
riment, founded on simple observations such 
as we have described, show that heat can be 
measured and expressed in terms of mecha- 
nical force. Thus, the force employed to 
raise the temperature of water one degree 
will raise one pound-weight seven hundred 
and seventy-two feet high; in this way the 
truth has been ascertained that heat is a 
mode or an effect of molecular motion. A 
heated body is one whose particles are ina 
state of vibration. Increase of temperature 
means increase of vibration, and this, again, 
accounts for expansion, since the more agi- 
tated the movement of the molecules the 
farther are they driven apart. 

It may be asked, What warrant is there 
for the phrase “ molecular motion,” and for 
the conception built upon it? for we cer- 
tainly can neither perceive by the senses 
these infinitesimal particles of matter, nor 
their vibratory motion. We are perfectly 
conscious of the phenomenon of heat; but 
we cannot demonstrate the existence of a 
molecule, nor the fact of its motion. The 
answer to this objection is instructive. It is 
upon strict inferential reasoning—from the 
known to the unknown—that this theory of 
molecular motion is founded. It is a theory 
which accounts for all the phenomena, and 
there are many phenomena which can be 
explained upon this theory alone; it thus 
becomes a practical certainty to the scientific 
man. And we may take the opportunity to 
remark, that it is by similar methods of 
reasoning that the religious man is led firmly 
to believe in the existence of spiritual 
realities—as God, the soul, the future life— 
which he cannot demonstrate. Faith is, in 
fact, the highest exercise of reason. And 
must we not charge the scientific man with 
inconsistency who is bound to believe in 
things not seen even in the sphere of matter, 
while he casts into doubt or denial things 
not seen in the spiritual sphere, which are 
equally real to us, because they alone account 
for the facts of our consciousness ? 

Let us follow out some of the applications 
of the theory we have briefly explained. 
The earth is a cooling body, and there is no 
portion of it destitute of heat. Cold is 
merely a relative term, signifying a low or 
the lowest degree of heat. Hence, accord- 
ing to our theory, there is not a particle of 
the earth’s substance which is not constantly 
subject to vibration, in greater or less degree. 
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‘The trembling aspen, the ruffled stream, the 
dance of motes in the sunbeam, the rolling 
thunder, the song of birds, the various cries 
of animals, the sweet vibrations of the human 
voice—all these are indications on the surface 
of what is passing at the heart of things. 
The world is, practically and scientifically 
speaking, a creature ever tremulous with 
emotion ; or, religiously speaking, a body 
ever sensitive to the breath of God’s creative 
Spirit! And again, partly through observa- 
tion, partly through analogical reasoning, this 
beautiful idea is extended to all the members 
of the solar system. In the universe there 
is everywhere motion, heat, life, variety, and 
beauty, in accordance with the same laws of 
the Creative Mind. 

On our theory, again, we are enabled to 
understand the mode in which heat is trans- 
mitted through the vast distances which sepa- 
rate world from world. ‘To account for this, 
science assumes, upon the data furnished by 
observation and reason, the existence of a 
medium to which the designation of ether— 
a term by which the ancient Greeks denoted 
the purer upper air—has been given, ‘Fhis 
elastic medium, permeating all matter and all 
space, subtly binds all worlds together, so as 
to form an organic unity, like that of a com- 
plex musical instrument. This throbbing 
ether, carrying in its vast waves the motion 
communicated to it, until they break upon 
our shores and the shores of other worlds in 
the sensible effects of heat, light, and chemi- 
cal action, suggests the conception of an im- 
measurable interstellar sea. Were it visible, 
we should behold it as full of rhythmical 
movement and of constant change as that 
watery ocean in which poets have seen an 
image of eternity. 

The theory of an ever-undulating, world- 
suffusing ether, leads to a further important 
view, namely, the essential oneness in origin 
and nature, of heat and light. To apprehend 
this, we must keep before our minds the dis- 
tinction between sensible and radiant heat. 
Sensible heat, the effect of molecular agita- 
tion, is that which the body possesses in 
itself. Radiant heat consists in the wave-like 
motions given forth by the heated body. 
Now these ethereal waves, when they obtain 
a certain rapidity, result in light as well as 
heat, as we see in the case of a black but hot 
cinder on the fire, which, so soon as it glows, 
gives forth light as well as heat. Thus there 
is a subtle bond of union between the sensa- 
tions of our organism. These ethereal waves, 
which, impinging upon the skin, produce the 
sensation of warmth and set up chemical 





action, produce the sensation of light when 
they strike upon the nerves of the eye. So 
fearfully and wonderfully are we made, related 
by deep, mysterious bands of sympathy to the 
great universe in which we dwell, and to the 
Infinite Mind by whose energy it is inspired! | 

And lastly, the ear as well as the eye is 
related to this unity. For, in virtue of the 
same scientific principle of ethereal undula- | 
tion, that which causes heat causes also 
music. Heat has been designated “silent 
music.” The sensation of hearing is caused 
by the sympathy between the nerves of the 
ear and the vibrating medium. When a cer- 
tain rate of rhythmical vibration is reached, 
the result is a musical sound, and each tone 
is audible, because there is a vibrating fibre 
in the sensorium in sympathy with it. Con- 
ceive, then, that if our ears were more finely 
attuned, we should be conscious of a world 
of incessant music! There is, then, scien- 
tific justification for the speculations of poets 
and philosophers, that a majestic music of the 
spheres is always going on, though we cannot 
hear it. Pythagoras and Plato perceived 
that the universe was founded on the prin- 








ciples of numbers and harmony, and the 
notion was put forth that the revolution of 
the worlds must necessarily produce a vast 
sound, but that our ears, inured to it from 
our earliest existence, could not detect it. 
Our Shakespeare, in the Merchant of Venice, 
says :— 


‘* There’s not the smallest orb which thou behold’s 
But in his motion like an angel sings, 
Still quiring to the young-ey’d cherubim ; 
Such harmony is in immortal souls; 
But whilst this muddy vesture of decay 
Doth grossly close it in, we cannot hear it.” 


But Revelation teaches us that in our pre- 
sent feeble state we can neither endure to 
behold the full glory of God, nor listen to 
the full power of His awful voice. 


“ If nature thunder’d in our opening ears, 

And stunn’d us with the music of the spheres, 
How should we wish that Heaven had left us still 
The whisp’ring zephyr and the purling rill.” 

It is Sunday. Let us pray as we leave the 
house of God and pass into His vaster temple 
of nature, that these grand and beautiful con- | 
ceptions of His work may deepen our rever- | 
ence, purify and ennoble our worship of the 
Author and Sustainer of all. May we learn 
amidst every scene and through every study 
to kneel and to adore. If the heart be filled 
with love and with praise, there is no spot on 
which we can stand which may not become 
hallowed ground, in the midst of a universe 
consecrated by the life-giving presence of 
God. Let all nature reflect its glory upon 
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the Son, who is Heir of all things, by whom | 
God made the world. The warmth of the 
spiritual universe proceeds from His heart, | 
its light from His smile, its music from His 


‘« Why, where’s the need of Temple, when the walls 
Of the world are that? What use of swells and falls 
From Levites’ choir, priests’ cries, and trumpet calls? 
That one Face, far from vanish, rather grows, 
Or decomposes, but to recompose, 
Becomes my universe that feels and knows ?”? * 





voice. * Robert Browning, ZAzlogue, 








AT THE LYCH GATE. 


“ Mors Janua Vitx.” 





| 
| 
|  sS lowly portal spans the narrow way, 
The silent path by many footsteps prest; 
| Beneath its roof the living pass to pray, 
| The dead are carried to their long, last rest. 
| 
| 
| 


And here I lingered one bright summer morn 

When green fields smiled and all the air was glad ; 
For still, at times, out on the breezes borne, 

I heard one voice unutterably sad. 


From the old belfry overhead there rang 
That solemn bell that speaks of “ earth to earth” 
And “ dust to dust.” And still the linnet sang, 
And village children playéd with careless mirth. 


And then there came a band with mournful air, 
Bearing with reverent hands a little chest; 
Sweet Alice Hayes, a village child, lay there, 
In snow-white shroud and with fair lilies drest. 





Her seven brief years were spent ; her smiles and tears 
Had vanished like the dewdrops in the sun; 

Like morning dewdrops that, ere noon appears, 
Exhaled from earth, a brighter home have won. 


A sunny lot the little child’s had been ; 

For love had reared her, though love could not save— 
But now behind her lay life’s golden sheen— 

Before her but the darkness of the grave. 





“Tam the resurrection and the life!” 
These words fell clearly on the silent air. 











Then Faith, awaking to her glorious strife, 
Came forth to meet and conquer dark Despair. 

3 And far away beyond the grassy mounds 
| And sombre yews, we saw another land— 
| A land of deathless bloom and sweetest sounds, 
- | Where life’s fair river swept the golden strand. 
e | 
n | There saints and martyrs waved their palms; and there 
y | Gathered the ransomed round their Saviour’s throne. 
d | It was the Land of Life—so pure, so fair! 
n | | And little Alice called that land her own. 
e ! 
e || I heard the village children in their play, 


of | Glad with the noisy glee of childhood’s hours; 
But now I grieved not she had gone away 
From these poor joys, this meaner life of ours. 
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Sleep, little form, within thy narrow bed! 

The green turf wraps thy place of tranquil rest ; 
Sweet roses droop above thy lowly head, 

“ Forget-me-nots” lie softly on thy breast. 


Sleep, for God’s angels guard the Christian’s tomb !— 
The dust of Salem is not half so dear. 


‘The resurrection and the 


life” shall come, 


Then, bright and radiant, thou shalt meet Him here. 


ROBINA F. HARDY. 


ABOUT SPIDERS. 


By THE Rev. J. 


G. WOOD, M.A. 


LAND SPIDERS. 


M OST persons seem to think, or rather, 


they take for granted without think- | 


ing, that a spider is a spider, and that the 
spider which spins its geometrical web in the 
branches, or runs over the ground, is iden- 
tical with the author of the “ cobwebs ” which 
have troubled housekeepers for unknown 
generations. 

In reality, even in this country, we have 
several distinct classes of spiders. There 
are the Wolf spiders, the Leopard or Hunt- 
ing spiders, the Crab spiders, the Tube 
spiders, and so on. Then there are the 
Gossamer spiders, the Garden spiders, besides 
the Water spiders, of which we have lately 
seen an account. 

We will begin with the well-known Garden 


‘spider, Diadem spider, or Cross spider 


(Epeira diadema). Every one is familiar 
with the flat, circular, wheel-like webs woven 
by this spider, and I shall therefore content 


myself with noting a few points as to its | 


economy. 

In the first place, there is a bold difference 
between the threads which form the radiating 
spokes of the web, and the long, delicate 


‘thread which is wound spirally upon the 
:spokes. 
‘tively thick and strong, and if touched with | 


The former threads are compara- 


a pin or needle do not adhere to it. The 
latter thread is very fine in proportion to the 
spokes, and is adhesive in its character, as 
passing flies know to their cost. Its adhesive- 
ness is due to little globules of gummy 
matter, which are arranged upon the thread 
like beads on a string. These little gum- 
beads can be rubbed off by careful manipu- 
lation, and then the thread is found to be 
no longer adhesive. A tolerably powerful 


pocket-lens will show these beads. 
On hot, drv, windy days, dust is apt to 
adhere to the gum, and so impair its adhesive- 


ness. The spider is well aware of this fact, 


and is constantly employed in clearing the | 


web from dust, using for this purpose the | 


| comb-like bristles of the feet. 


its web is sufficiently curious. It travels 
round and round, trailing behind it a thread, 
which is guided by one of the hind legs. As it 


The mode in which the spider constructs | 


passes each spoke, it hitches the spiral thread | 


|forefinger. The thread is always 
| diagonally across the web, and when it is 


upon it with a sharp regular movement, which | 
much resembles the quick turn of a knitter’s 
held | 


|attached to the spoke, its own elasticity | 


| draws it straight. 


Were it not for the elasticity of the silk, | 


| the spider could not maintain its web, nor 
| get its living. The web is attached to leaves 
| and twigs, which are swayed about by every 
breath of air, so that they would tear the web 
‘to pieces were it not so exceedingly elastic. 
Even the struggling of a moderately large 
fly would tear the web if its material were not 
| elastic. But, as it is elastic as well as adhe- 
| sive, the insect is detained long enough to 
| enable the spider to seize and kill it. 
Sometimes the victim is strong enough 
to make the spider fear to grapple it in the 
usual way. 


ing it so completely that it cannot be seen 
through its silken shroud. Here, again, the 
elasticity of the silk comes into operation, 
and holds the captive so firmly that even a 
bee or a wasp has no chance of escaping, 
| but is utterly helpless, with its wings and legs 
| swathed firmly to the body. 

| Another curious example of this elasticity 
‘may sometimes be seen on stormy days, 
| when the wind is so violent as to threaten 
| destruction to the webs. 





In such cases, it casts a cloud | 
of silken fibres over the insect, and by means | 
of its forelegs rolls it over and over, envelop- | 
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The spider begins by attaching additional 
“ouy” ropes in different directions, but if 
these should not be sufficient, it has recourse 
to a singularly ingenious expedient. Attach- 
ing a thread to the lower part of the web, the 
spider lowers itself to the ground, where it 
searches for a piece of stick or a stone which 
it thinks suitable for its purpose. Carrying 
this burden to the thread by which it had 
lowered itself, it ascends a few inches, fastens 
the stone to the thread, and then leaves it 
swinging in the air. 

No better plan could be adopted by the 
most experienced engineer, and it is wonder- 
ful to see how exactly the spider adapts the 
weight to the work which it has to perform. 
I first noticed this curious piece of engineering 
some twenty years ago, but have repeatedly 
seen it since that time. 

If the suspending rope be severed, and the 
weight be allowed to fall, the spider will dis- 
cover it at once, descend again to the ground, 
pick up the weight, and attach it afresh to 
the line. In order to assure myself that the 
spider really acted on a definite principle, 
I did once or twice break the suspending 
thread, but of course I shall never repeat the 
experiment. 

Having made its web, the spider almost 
invariably takes up its position in the centre, 
and always places itself with its head 
downwards, if a spider can be said to have a 
head. By spreading its legs over as many 
threads as possible, it is able to feel the least 
movement in any part of the web. The 
touch of the tiniest gnat will rouse it from its 
quiescence, but nothing seems to make it 
start so suddenly into activity as the approach 
of another spider. 

Should one spider trespass on the domains 
of another, the owner will at once dart at the 
intruder, and a fierce battle is almost invari- 
ably the result. When two spiders are nearly 
equal to each other in strength, the struggle 
is a very severe one, each trying to act the 
part of the ancient retiarius, and envelop its 
antagonist in a net. When one of the com- 
batants succeeds in casting the silken meshes 
over its adversary, the latter is instantly rolled 
upso as to render it helpless, and not until then 
are the poison-fangs driven into its body. 

Not unfrequently, however, the victor re- 
ceives a fatal wound while making its 
onslaught, and in that case, after rolling up 
its adversary, it crawls to another part of the 
web, gathers its legs close to its body, droops 
and dies. 

Then, there are many spiders which catch 
their prey in webs, although they do not 





weave such beautifully symmetrical structures 
as those of the Garden spider. ‘The House 
spiders, for example, belong mostly to the 
genus TZégenaria, the commonest species 
being Zegenaria domestica. 

Of course, it is necessary to remove the 
webs of these spiders from our dwellings, 
but they should not be disturbed in barns 
and outhouses where they can offend no one, 
and are rather useful than otherwise. 

Their webs are well worthy of examination. 
They are made in horizontal sheets, which 
are supported by strong threads radiating in 
different directions. Sometimes, when the 
conditions are favourable, these sheets attain 
extraordinary dimensions. The largest that 
I ever saw were on the roof of the old belfry 
chamber at Merton College, Oxford. They 
were destroyed when the building was re- 
stored, and I could not examine them, but 
the smallest must have been several yards 
square. 

One side of the net is always modified into 
a stout silken tube, in which the spider can 
sit and watch for prey, itself remaining un- 
seen. Sometimes the spider attains an 
enormous size, the largest instances known 
being the celebrated “‘ Cardinal” spiders of 
Hampton Court. I have had a specimen 
the spread of whose legs was nearly equal to 
that of a human hand, and still larger ex- 
amples have been known. These huge 
spiders may be found in several parts of Eng- 
land, but they seem to attain their largest 
dimensions at Hampton Court. 

Allied species prefer the heaths and com- 
mons, and spread their sheets of web over the 
tops of furze, heather, and similar plants. 
The eggs of these spiders are enclosed in 
cocoons of snowy whiteness, which are 
fastened to the plants. Lest, however, the 
whiteness of the cocoon should betray it, the 
surface is always covered with earth, pieces 
of dead leaves, &c. 

There are many spiders which do not 
entrap their prey in webs, but catch it in fair 
chase. 

These are of two very distinct kinds, 
called Wolf spiders, and Hunting, or Leo- 
pard spiders. - 

The former are of moderate size, blackish- 
brown in colour, and may be seen running 
about the ground with some speed. There 
are at least sixteen species of British Wolf 
spiders, all possessing similar habits. 

The largest of our British species feeds || 
chiefly on bees belonging to the genus 
Andrena, and has therefore been named 
Lycosa andrenivora. 
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A Continental species of Wolf spider is | summer time, the female always has a little 
very celebrated under the name of Tarantula | globular packet of eggs, done up in a silk 
(Zycosa tarantula), being thought to cause a} bag. This burden she instinctively cherishes 
singular disease consisting of two opposite | even at the risk of her life, but she has so 
extremes, profound melancholy and fierce ex- | little discrimination that if the bag be taken 
citement, the latter serving as a sort of chan- | from her, and a little ball of cotton-wool 
nel through which the former was conducted | laid in her way, she will pick it up, carry | 
it about, and be ‘perfectly satisfied. 








out of the system. 


Music was supposed to induce the violent | 


symptoms, and if edge of ponds 
it could be kept and sluggish | 
up for a suffici- ditches. They fr 


ently long time, 
the patients be- 
came thoroughly 
exhausted, broke 
out into a violent 
perspiration, fell 
asleep, and when 
they awoke, were 





Some species of Wolf spider haunt the 


can run along the 
surface for the 
purpose of seiz- 
ing their prey, 


of aquatic plants 
to some depth, 




















and even crawl | 
down the stems | 
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perfectly cured. carrying with 
One tune, familiar them sufficient | 
under the name air for respiration. | 
of “ Tarentella,” They do not, 
was thought to however, dive, 
have a_ special like the genuine 
efficacy. in such Water spider. | 
cases. The really | 
That the dis- beautiful Hunt. | t 
ease called Ta- ing spiders may | i. 
rantismus . did be known by " 
exist is an un- their variegated I 
doubted fact, but bodies, which are | i 
that it was caused striped with white | r 
by the bite of any or yellow on a | | 
spider is incre- dark ground. | it 
dible. It was evi- rom this. co- | i « 
dently one of the louring they de- | 
innumerable ner- rive the popular iY 
vous affections names of Leopard | | ¢ 
which occasion- spider, or Zebra | i 
ally seize upon spider. | I's 
large numbers of They are rather | 
human beings. flat-bodied, small, | | ¢ 
Spider, disease, and can be at || | ( 
and tune, derive once recognised || Ss 
their name from by their quick, 
the town of Ta- jerking move- v 
rentum, where Spider’s web on wild mustard. ments. They are ji 
these spiders are marvellously ac- i] 
common, and where the disease originated. | tive, running backwards or forwards or side- ia 
In Jamaica and Australia, the name of | ways with equal ease, and being also capable n 
Tarantula is mostly applied to various species | of jumping to some distance w hen they seize iW 
of trap-door spider. And, as if to increase | their prey. '?p 
| the error, the Australian colonists persist in} Hunting spiders are hist to be found on ti 
| pronouncing the word as Triantelope. walls with a sunny aspect, evidently because st 
The commonest British Wolf spider is | flies haunt such spots. Indeed, in the sum- 
called Lycosa campestis, and may be seen | mer time it is hardly possible to find such a A 
running about our fields and lawns. In the | wall without a number of Hunting spiders | ” 
} 
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upon it. They are not timid, and can easily 
be observed, and I strongly recommend my 
readers to watch the habits of the next 
Hunting spider which they may see. 

When the spider catches sight of a fly on 
the wall, it crouches down as low as possible, 
just like a cat or tiger, and like these crea- 
tures, is curiously indistinguishable in spite 


of its co- 
louring. By 
very slow 


f degrees, it 


draws itself 
towards the 
fly,and when 
it comes 
within  dis- 
tance of its 
spring, leaps 
upon it and 
kills it in a 
moment. It 
can leap in 
this way 


| even though 
it be on a 


perpendicu- 
lar wall, If 
it be exa- 
mined close- 
ly it will be 
seen to draw 
behind it a 
safety line of 
silk. The 
thread is ex- 
ceedingly 
delicate, and 
would es- 
cape obser- 
vation if not 


| sought for. 


Lastly, we 
come to the 
Gossamer 
spider. 

Every one 
who has en- 


‘joyed the 


‘luxury _— of 





Spider’s web in oats. 


are now agreed that many spiders may claim 
this title, but that they can only earn it when 
they are very young and very small. 

The tiny spiders which 
called “ Money-spinners,” because they are | 
supposed to bring good fortune to those per- | 
sons on whose clothes they spin their almost | 
invisible webs, are mostly Gossamers, and | 


are popularly 


their mode 





of action, as | 


observed by 
the best na- 
turalists, is 


as follows: | 


—The little 
Ss pit d er 
always 
chooses 
a hot, fine 


day, and | 
then climbs | 


to the top of 


a plant or | 


twig, and 
emits a long 
splkeéea 
thread 
which floats 
loosely in 
the air. As 


every one | 


knows, the 
rays of the 
sun heat the 
earth, and 
cause undu- 
lating waves 
of warm air 
to ascend 


continually | 


from it, The 
floating 
thread 
comes across 
one of these 
air waves, 
and when 


the spider 
feels itself 
pulled = up- 


| an early walk on a fine summer day, will have | wards, it loosens its hold of the plant and 


noticed that the ground is sometimes covered | soars aloft, upborne on the air. 
with delicate spider webs which have ap- | 


Thousands upon thousands of little spiders 


peared as if by magic, and are covered with | thus take their aerial excursions, and when 
tiny dew-drops, which sparkle in the sun like | their parachute-threads become interlaced, 
| they form large, loose, irregular sheets of 
These are the webs of the Gossamer spider. silken web. Sometimes the air is filled with 


sO many diamonds. 


} 


At one time it was thought that the Gossa-| these webs as far as the eye can reach, and 
mer was a distinct species, but naturalists | any one who happens to be abroad at the 
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time, will be quite covered with web and | 
Money-spinners. | 
The same laws which caused them to rise, | 
regulate their descent. Moisture is always | 
more or less present in the air and the Gossa- 


| 


| 





Money-spinners. 


mer webs take it up, though in the form of 
invisible vapour. But, when they come 
across a stratum of colder air, the moisture 
is at once condensed in tiny globules along 
their threads, and its weight brings them 
gently to the ground. 


THE BIRD SPIDER. 


In this country there are but few venomous 
animals, and perhaps only one which could 
even endanger human life. Yet there are 
some which are really venom-bearers, and 
which, although they will not go out of their 
way to bite or sting, are yet capable of in- 
flicting painful wounds. 

Among them may be classed the spiders. 
We all know that the venom-fangs of spiders 
are almost instantaneously fatal to insects, 
and even to their own kind, and it is but 
natural to suppose that they can be injurious 
to animals. Very seldom, however, do we 
find a spider powerful enough to make its 
venom felt, but now and then a female gar- 
den spider of abnormal size will be able to 
pierce a delicate skin, and to inflict a wound 
scarcely less painful than that of the wasp or 





bee. 


On the Continent there are plenty of 
spiders—notably the Tarantula, about which 
so many absurd stories are told—which will 
bite fiercely if irritated, but if we wish to see 
spiders which can kill and feed upon verte- 
brated animals, we must go to the tropics. 

Chief among them is the gigantic Bird 
spider (J/ygale avicularia) of tropical America, 
It is an enormous creature, occupying with 
outstretched legs a space which a human 
hand can scarcely cover, and each leg being 
of great strength. | 

I have been fortunate enough to see one | 
of these huge spiders alive. It declined to | 
spread itself, but sat with the legs so closely 
doubled up that the body was almost hidden 
by them. The body and legs are covered 
with thick, rather coarse hairs of a reddish- 
brown colour, which even extend over the | 
enormous basal joints of the poison-fangs. | 
In all the group of spiders to which this for- 
midable creature belongs, the fangs are set 
vertically, so as to strike downwards into the | 
prey, just as do the fangs of a venomous | 
snake. 

These poison-fangs are so large and strong 
that they are sometimes set in gold, as is | 
done with tiger-claws, and are used as tooth- | 
picks, their touch being thought to be a pre- | 
ventative against toothache. 

The Bird spiders inhabit burrows which 
they dig in the earth, several inches in depth, 
and lined with a web so strong that it has 
been compared to white muslin. They donot 
content themselves with insect prey as do 
most spiders, but hunt after and kill the 
smaller lizards and young birds. The Anolis 
lizard (which the colonist will persist in | 
calling by the name of chameleon), is a very 
favourite prey of the Bird spider, and so are 
the young of various humming-birds. 

.When, a century ago, Madame Merian 
made her cbservations on the natural history 
of Surinam, and mentioned that she saw 
spiders kill birds, no one believed her. 

People had no objection to believe that 
the nautilus could sail, that the upas-tree 
poisoned the entire valley in which it grew, 
and even killed birds as they were flying 
over it—they believed in the stifling breath 
of the anaconda, and the poison of the blind- 
worm, but they refused to believe that spiders 
could kill birds. 

Yet that they do so is now received as an 
acknowledged fact. Mr. H. W. Bates, for 
example, whose travels in the Amazon region 
are so well known, states that he saw a spider 
engaged in the destruction of two small 








finches. One of them was already dead, and ' 
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was entangled in the broken web, while the; The female Mygale is, like our own Wolf 
spider was still crouching upon the body of | spiders, a most devoted parent. She encloses 
the other. her eggs in a very strong cocoon of white 
He then proceeds as follows :—“ On the | silk, and carries it about with her by means 
extensive plains of Santarem there are hun-| of the appendages called “antennulz,” so 
dreds of their broad, slanting burrows. | that it is protected by her body. 
These localities are almost destitute of insects,| | Most persons have seen our common Wolf 
but they swarm with small lizards and birds, | spiders running on the ground, and carrying 
upon which the Mygale seems to feed.” with them a little whitish bag of silk. They 

















I asked 
Mr. Bates 
about these 
wonderful 
spiders, and 
possessed 
for several 
years a dried 
specimen 
which he 
gave me, but 
which was 
destroyed by 
a huge lexi- 
con which 
was Care- 
lessly laid 
upon it. He 
mentioned a 
rather curi- 
ous fact re- 
garding this 
spider. 

The na- 
tivesare very 
fond of pets, 


jiland tame 


monkeys 
and birds are 


‘| always to be 


seen about 
their huts. 
Children, 


|however, 
| haveastrong 
|fancy for 


making a pet 
of the Bird 
spider, tying 
a string 





The Bird Spider. 


can hardly 
be induced 
to abandon 
this burden, 
and even if 
it be taken 
from them, 
will hunt 
about for it, 
perfectly re- 
gardless_ of 
their own 
safety. The 
Mygale acts 
in like man- 
ner, and 
even after 
the young 
are hatched, 
watches 
over them 
until they 
are strong 
enough to 
take care of 
themselves. 
On an 
average, 
each cocoon 
contains 
nearly two 
thousand 
eggs, so that 
the spiders 
might be 
expected to 
multiply at 
a rate which 
would make 
them mas- 








| | round its body, and leading it about as if it | ters of the land. However, the balances of 
| were a kitten. |nature are always held level, and the 
__ Another traveller states that the Bird spider | counterweight in this case is to be found 
| burrows in loose soil, especially that formed |in the predaceous ants which swarm in 
| 
| 
| 


| by decomposed lava, and issues from its bur- | the country of the Mygale, and whenever 
row at night in searchof prey. He described | they come upon a cocoon of eggs, or a 
it as being a most courageous creature, | brood of newly-hatched young, will devour 
fighting to the very last, and not being de-;| them all, as well as the parent. “ One 
terred from its attacks even when repeatedly | thing,” as Solomon says, “is set over against 
pierced through the body. | another.” 
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A FAIRY TALE: 


For Sundays and all Bans. 





HE cottage was nice enough in its way, 
with a small garden opening on to a 
village green; and though the said garden 


| tion of visits become, that the sound of a | 
| footstep on the path leading to the tumble- | 
| down rustic porch came to be regarded as a 











could boast of no great variety of flowers, 
there were enough assuredly to make it pretty. 


| Floral nature, out of its commonest raw ma- 





| 





terial, can invest the humblest abode with 
beauty. Wild roses and honeysuckle for porch 
and windows, and white daisies and forget-me- 
nots to border the plots, and you have what 
even a cultivated taste could not fail to 
admire. 

Beside the village green, too, where the 
children played, andthe geese, apparently 
without owners, wandered about all summer 
long, we must not forget.the church, with its 
tower partially covered with ivy. A yew, a 
venerable patriarch, was the conspicuous 
object in the churchyard, with a stone seat 
encircling its trunk, weather-beaten and moss- 
grown. 

With the name, or, indeed, the precise 
whereabouts of this hamlet, I need not 
trouble you ; neither might our aged friend 
—the solitary inmate of her cottage—for 
reasons that will presently be obvious, wish 
particularly to aid in the revelation, So I 
shall shield her personality under the, some- 


what compromising designation of MrssCrabz 


tree, 


In the village she was known as the “ Mis" 


tress,” more frequently, perliaps, Hs “the 


Dame,” from some vague,imipressign that in’ 
her younger days she haa Kept a school; and, 
the boys, not contéfit with the name ‘she 


We 


derived from her deceased husband, were 
inclined at times, or rather at all®time§, to 
use the further liberty of giving the altefna- 
tive rendering of “ Mother Crosspatch "a 
liberty, I am sorry to say, which some of the 
older and more sedate neighbours did not 
discourage—indeed, were at times wicked 
and perverse enough to give their sanction 
to. Sooth to say, in her best days, Mrs. 
Crosspatch had never been famed for the 
sweetness of her disposition, and increasing 
years seemed powerless to mend it. She 
nad long ceased to be a favourite with her 
fellow-villagers, and they had almost, to a 
man and woman, abandoned neighbourly 
intercourse. ‘ What was the use,” they said, 
“of going to hear nothing but the weary 
old story of the damp on the cottage walls 
or the last attack of ague and rheumatism ?” 
In a short time, so complete had this cessa- 





small novelty. 

So it happened, one showery May even- | 
ing, when the Dame heard a tap at the 
door, it made her start from her chair ; a more | 
violent twinge of rheumatism, as we might | 
expect, being the result of the effort. | 

“ H’m,” she grumbled, as she went limping | 
to lift the latch, “‘ I dare say they’ve come to 
borrow a bit of tea, which I'll never see | 
again, or else to waste my time with their | 
clattering and chattering.” 

The bolt, at all times hard to undo, seemed | 
on this occasion peculiarly impracticable; | 
but at the last it yielded, and Mrs. Cross- | 
patch, in miserly fashion, disclosing a chink 
and nomore, inquired who was there. Re- 
ceiving no response, she was reluctantly 
compelled to enlarge her sphere of vision; | 
opening the door, indeed, sufficiently wide 
to obtain satisfaction regarding the person 
of her visitor.. First right, then left, then 
across the road; but no one was to be seen, 
except. Parsons, the sexton, shutting the 
church. after the Saturday cleaning, while 
‘the only sound heard was the whispering of 
the old hawthorn-trees as they nodded to 
ach other across the gate. Bang went the 
door, and with something unintelligibly ad- 
dressed to her.chronic aches, the Dame re- 
turned to the stocking she was mending. 

“Hm,” she continued muttering, “I might 
‘have known well enough none of them would 
trouble to come near me! | Just as it always 
is—yes, as—it—always—is !” 

“But no sooner had she got her spectacles 
readjusted and her needle threaded, than the 
sound.of knocking was renewed more vigor- 
ously than ever. Rat-tat-tat, rat-tat-tat. 

Again the old woman rose and paced 
deliberately towards the porch. This time 
the lock turned with greater ease, but appa- 
rently with no better results than before ; 
only the hawthorns whispering across the 
gate; only old Parsons driving his geese 
home across the green ; only bat and swallow 
by turns describing erratic excursions to and 
from the ivy-tower. 

“It’s them boys, I'll be bound,” growled 
Mother Crosspatch ; “always driving the life 
out of respectable folks. Id give it them 
if I could get them.” And, standing on the 
step, shading her eyes with her wrinkled 
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A FAIRY TALE. 








hand, she surveyed the surroundings far and | received no formal invitation, as soon as you 
near in quest of the delinquents. | left the door open I walked in.” 


were visible. Yet still she gazed—gazed on | tinued the Dame tartly. (You see on prin- 
the golden gorse, on the common, and the | ciple, as well as by habit and repute, she was 
sunset light on the church tower. not very courteous even to fairies.) 
The evening was a lovely one, and under | “‘T want to live with you,” briefly retorted 
the influence of calm and still twilight, strange | the blue-eyed visitor. 
to say (and yet not strange), she began to| “Live with me/” exclaimed the old woman. 
grow oblivious to knockings at the door and | “ You would quickly tire of that, my pert 
| impertinent intrusions on her privacy; even} one. They all say they soon have enough 
| the thought of aching joints was for the | of me. Besides, my humble cottage is not 
moment in abeyance, A tiny crescent moon | fit for the likes of you. Such a bright little 
| was appearing; the quiet became more and | lady” (the Dame hesitated before using the 
| more intense. Outer nature seemed as re- | word, and, in using it, it was with a sarcastic 
lb _ repose as eur The =— see se * such f pees ag pay as you may 
ceased their cawings, and tne bees their} be all very well for peopie who have nothing 
dronings. ‘The hawthorns had finished their | to do but sit in their arm-chairs all day long ; 
whispering. Now they only said, “ Hush,| not for an old woman who has more work 
bash f and the old ie fa ihe churchyard and worry than she can well bear.” 
repeated, ‘* Hush, hush,” as if they were rock-| “But you don’t know how much I can 
ing the day to rest. Even the little rose- | help you, though I am such a little thing,” 
leaves on the Dame’s porchway murmured | said the fairy, nodding her bright head 
softly as she turned and passed into the} cheerily. “You shall see, if you don’t turn 
cottage, “ Hush, hush, h’sh, h’sh.” _ me out. As for the cottage, I have far 
Was the outer sunlight still dazzling her ? | oftener lived in a cottage than a palace, and 
or what has come over her dingy little | a poorer one than yours too.” 
kitchen? What was that reflected on her “* Ah, well,” rejoined the other, somewhat 
china plates, bringing out their faded colours, | relaxing—indeed, quite mollified with the 
throwing fair tints on the dull damp walls? | silvery accents of a_child-voice—“ if you 
The old place had never looked so bright | choose to stop to-night, I shall be glad 
aerore- wy mubrbe i Fem 2 carrying | mney but you'll be off in the morning, no 
them round from the door to the corner cup- | Goubt. 
board, they suddenly fell on a strange and,| Consent being given, the fairy accepted it ; 
she thought at first, weird object. and, without waiting further encouragement, 
Now the Dame had never until that mo-| she fluttered her wings, and, rising from the 
| ment beheld a fairy. She had a great con-| ground, folded them on the Dame’s breast. 
tempt for the very name, and a still greater | As she did so, a golden light seemed to illu- 
contempt for those who credited such silli-| minate the room, accompanied with soft 
ness. And yet, do as she might and think} strains of music. The strangest part was, 
as she might, she was compelled, against her | that both light and sound appeared to come 
will, to entertain on this occasion the possi-| from the mysterious little elf, who was now 
bility, that this object could be none other | perched on her knee, and gazing up into her 
than one of the mysterious beings of which | face. 
she had heard strange tales in her younger; The Dame did not like to return the gaze 
| days. I don’t think, if our cottager had | too closely; but after various covert glances 
been asked, she could have very clearly | over her spectacles, she made sure that the 
_ described wast abe po I repeat, ene aaa ae peers  ggreee4 spoke of 
at variance with her whole nature and her | radiated from her wings. s for the music 
“articles of belief,” she had a growing, though | its effect was still more startling. The old 
unwilling, conviction that the tiny creature | mistress sat silent, and, to tell the truth, she 
that stood on her hearth, with eyes as blue | made an ineffectual effort to screen a tear 
and bright as the sky, was of no mortal | that came tumbling down her cheeks. 
birth. | And so the two sat on together through 
“ How did you manage, little stranger, to | the evening till the church clock boomed 
find your way in here ?” asked the old lady, | out the hour of nine, at which time the 
as soon as she had recovered her breath. | Dame was generally unconscious of all fairies, 
“Why, I have been knocking ever so | except in dreams. 
long,” answered the fairy; “and since I| Her querulousness for the moment re- 
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No other signs of human life, however, | “ And what do you want with me?” con- 
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turned. ‘ You'll never be able, little one, to 
sleep on such a hard bed as I can give you. 
As for a pillow, I’ve nothing your head could 
rest upon.” 

“ Ah, but,” said the fairy, “I always carry 
my pillow about with me,” and, darting from 
her seat on the Dame’s knee, she shook her 
little wand, and lo! there dropped from it a 
shower of soft pink rose-leaves, gathering 
them into a little heap as they fell. 

“ That’s the pillow I always sleep on,” she 
said, “a very soft one, too, only I have always 
to provide it for myself.” 

In a few minutes the old woman fell asleep 
on her mattress. ‘The fairy rested close by 
on her pillow of roses, and the Dame, any 
tine she happened to wake, listened to the 
music, soft and low, of the little stranger, 
singing in her sleep. 

Doubtless very much from all this un- 
wonted excitement, the old woman slept on 
much later than usual; and when she did 
wake it was with the sensation we have all 
experienced before our senses are quite alive, 
that something pleasant has occurred, we 
hardly know what. 

But before her dim wonderments had gone 
farther, a sound as of fluttering wings recalled 
her to last evening’s strange occurrences, 
and, looking up, she saw the fairy girl float- 
ing about the room, waving her wand, and 
catching the morning light on her little 
pinions, till she looked like a flying sun- 
beam. 

The Dame lay for a few minutes watching; 
then suddenly started up and rubbed her 
eyes. Could she still be dreaming? or what 
had happened? During the night, or some- | 
where at early morn, the little room had” 
undergone a wonderful transformation. The 
old cracked wooden glass which stood over 
her mantelpiece had been supplanted by a 
beautiful gilt mirror; the window, which for 
long years she had grumbled at as so small 


| and dull, seemed in some mysterious way to 


have broadened and heightened. Roses she 
had complained of as being alike scanty and 
mildewed, came peeping in at it in wonder- 


ful clusters, their fragrance reaching where | 


she lay. 
“Dear, dear!” she exclaimed, springing 


out of bed, oblivious of rheumatism and all | 


_ other ailments, real or imaginary, “what has 





come over the place?” 


I don’t know whether she spoke to her | child- faces, which had not brightened the 
visitor and charged her with the responsi- | Dame’s doorway many a long “day, gather 
bility of these magic changes ; at all events, | round the blue-eyed fairy, and ‘fill the house 
all the answer she received from the little | | with merry laughter. Even the rough village 
one was a cheery nod, to which the Dame | boys own the sway of the magic wand. They 





returned an unwonted smile, which made her | 
withered face look younger than it had done | 
for twenty years. 

The little elf had by this time alighted on | 
the floor, and (if you can further credit such | 
a thing) from that same wonderful wand | 
which had evoked the shower of rose-leaves 
the previous night, appeared the tiniest 
broom you can imagine, just suited to her 
size, and with astonishing alertness the mite 
of a creature began sweeping the Dame's 
carpet. ‘The carpet was not only an old but, 
it must be owned, a very dirty one ; for its 
owner used to say, ‘‘ Where was the use of 
brushing a thing that wasn’t fit for a rag- 
shop?” So the little figure was soon en- 
veloped in a cloud of dust, which floated 
around her like golden mist. But if you had 
seen the carpet after the sweeping was 
over, you would have wondered as much as 
the Dame herself; for out came, once more, 
the pattern of roses and heart’s-ease she re- 
membered so well in the first days of her 
married life. Perhaps, too, like her, you 
would have caught hold of that bright-eyed 
fairy, and vowed that your home should for 
ever be hers. 

At all events, so it came about, that the 
little sprite and the old wrinkled woman 
lived on together. Nay, they live on to this 
day. They never tire of each other’s com- 
pany. And though sometimes, when the 
Dame is in a temper because the damp z¢#// 
come in at the cottage, or the wind zi// 
blow down the chimney, and in a foolish 
and ungrateful moment she turns the bright- 
eyed elf out in the rain, the cottage looks so 
dull and dreary without her that she is fain 
to call her back with words of welcome. 

Well she may! Day by day she finds 
herself in possession of blessings and com- 
forts to which before she was a stranger. 
Nay, she has even been heard to aver that 
her old hovel she used to designate as a pig- 
sty has become a palace, and all through the 
magic words and works and ways of the little 
fairy. The neighbours, too, are as surprised 
at the change alike on the old woman her- 
self and on everything connected with her. 
No grass is allowed to grow now in the 
path to her door. It is a pleasure to listen 
to the soft voice that is heard sounding 
through the cottage or in the garden, and 
| inviting one and another to look in. Rosy 
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have forgotten such a one as “ Crosspatch,” | head on her shoulder. Shall we listen? “I 


and vow, in their own hearty way, never to 
use the naughty word again. 

But, strange to say, through all these 
months, the Dame has never found out the 
name of her mysterious guest. It is just a 
year since the fairy had knocked at her door, 
and now they are sitting together under the 
old porch. 
fairy’s wings are catching his light, and re- 
flecting the beams in many-coloured beauty 
on the old walls. She is whispering softly 
to her old friend, as she nestles her bright 


The sun is setting, and the | 


think,” she says, “now we have lived so 
long together, it’s time you should know my 
name.” ‘* Hush, hush!” said the hawthorns. 
“Hush, hush,” whispered the churchyard 
elms. ‘Hush, h’sh,” murmured the rose- 
buds on the porch. ‘“ You thought, the 
night you took me in,” continued the fairy, 
“that I was a grand little lady who could 
only live in a palace, and sleep on a couch 
of down. But I am nota little lady ; I am 
only a household fairy, and my name is 
* CONTENT.’” A. S. M. 





ONE LITTLE THAMES BOAT. 


By R. T. PRITCHETT. 


AILORS are proverbially good-hearted 
fellows, generous and frank, brave yet 
tender as lambs—in fact, more like great 
good-natured boys. The reason of my writing 
this paper is to draw attention to the fine 
field amongst the merchant seamen who come 
up and go down the Thames, not only open 
to, but deserving and rewarding Christian cul- 


occurring a few weeks ago, and personally 
experienced, which came home to my own 


And what better station than the | 
| point of arrival and departure, viz. Gravesend ? 
| The details here are simply records of facts | 


and tell them of God's love for them.” This 
led naturally to talking over the mission 
work, how it was done, how it was received, 
how supported. We found that, the speaker 
was the agent at Gravesend for the British 
and Foreign Sailors’ Society, one Mr..J. T. 
Chapman, a good, frankly-spoken, Christian 


!man, heart and soul in his work, and the 


right man in the right place, with an experi- 
ence of nineteen years’ work daily amongst 
sailors. By this time the owner came up on 


| deck, and showed his interest in the good 


cause in which Mr. Chapman was labouring 





heart with a whisper of “the still small | by giving him a subscription. It was early | 


voice,” saying, “Now is your time to do some- 
thing—do it /” 

The schooner-yacht “Hornet had arrived in 
the river the night before, and remained in the 
Lower Hope. LEarly in the morning she was 
again under weigh, and anchored at six o’clock 
A.M, just below the Ship and Lobster, close 
to Gravesend. 
on shore. The haze hung over the river, full 
There was a 
summer-morning repose, soothing everything 
about us, when the crew noticed a skiff ap- 


| proaching the yacht, rowed by one man, with 
| plenty of fenders hanging to the gunwales. 


In the stern-sheets sat a person in black, and 
over her stern was drooping in the calm a 
As we watched her making for 


Boat.’ If they come alongside, go and speak 
to them.” They were evidently old hands in 
a tideway, as they came alongside the yacht 
wjth the most perfect precision, without 
touching her paint. A good hearty voice 
came from the stern of the boat: “Good 
morning, sir. We have come to bring a few 
books to your crew, if they would like them, 


Many of the crew had gone | 
| all he can to save. 


work, this: out on Monday morning, doing 


good, before breakfast; and the energy of | 


the mission is shown by the fact that we had 
not been at anchor more than an hour before 
they boarded us. 
go on board some merchantmen lying higher 
up, and as the skiff went off we all wished 
him “God speed” and success. 
May the Higher Power 
give the increase ! 

Now the very good qualities of sailors lay 


them all the more open to the temptations | 


and vices of the shore, and the fact of their 
generally having money when they land 


makes them the special objects of attraction | 


to those unprincipled land sharks and shark- 
esses who infest the shores of all seaports and 
water-side places. All this has been care- 
fully considered, and every care taken, every 
precaution organized, by the missionary here, 
He has in one of the worst streets in Graves- 
end a room always open to sailors and sea- 
men, fishermen, bargemen, shrimpers—all 
welcome. Here are held services, addresses 
given, instruction to children, a small library, 
and, being non-sectarian, it may be described 


Mr. Chapman left us to | 


He does | 
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as a large-hearted, loving work to draw sailors 
to the love of God and temperance, the two 
greatest blessings either seafaring men_or 
ourselves can possess, and at the same time 
inseparable—for what is more debasing than 
the absence of the latter, more elevating than 
the former? Nor do his efforts stop here. 
He makes a point of visiting the sailors’ 
lodging - houses, and happily receives the 
countenance of all denominations about him 
in the town of Gravesend. 

The result of this visit was that I thought 
all day of him. I decided to write to ask if 
I might accompany him some afternoon, and 
see how he was progressing with his work, 
how he was received, and how most prac- 
tically he could be assisted. In writing I 
referred to his visit to the schooner-yacht 
Hornet, and said the owner would like to 
accompany us, if there were no objection. 
A most kind letter came back, mentioning 
that the visit to the Hornet was remembered 
with pleasing association and a certain amount 
of encouragement in the work he had in 
hand. Would we go down the following 
Thursday ? Certainly; with pleasure. So 
can we do better than simply relate here 
what happened then? Let us do so, 

By train to Tilbury. Crossed over by the 
ferry to Gravesend Pier, and wended our way 
to West Street. A large blue flag, with 
“Bethel” in white letters and a star in upper 
left-hand corner, hangs over the door. This 
is placed to attract the attention of sailors, 


| as the neighbourhood has a strong array of 
| public-houses, with all the blaze of advertise- 


ment and gas. 

Inside was Mr. Chapman, ready with a 
welcome for us. Whether it was the thought 
that he first came off to us to do us good, or 
whether it was his genuine manner, it struck 
me that there was a heartiness about this 
non-sectarian welcome which must be the 
outcome of sterling Christian love. It cer- 
tainly is not the amount of the stipend which 
infuses energy in this case, as the difficulty is 
to get the plainest working expenses. But 
he has the good wishes of his neighbours, and 
one had kindly offered to come and accom- 


| pany us to the vessels, the treasurer, Jonathan 


Elkin, Esq., J.P., one of the magistrates of 
Gravesend, who is deeply interested in the 
success of the work, and has great faith in 
the good which it does. Circumstances had 


not favoured a full meeting, so Mr. Chapman 
and myself went down to the mission boat, 
where we found the same waterman whom I 
had seen come alongside the yacht, with the 
same cheery smile. 


Enough to soften the 





hardest heart of an atheist is the smile of 

Luke Allan when he thinks there is a chance 

of a little success. As we left the steps we 

passed the old Falcon, with its quaint wooden 

pier-boats hanging on, ready to go off to 

ships in the stream. Then we passed the 

little shrimpers, as they lay high and dry 

and the tide down, their nets festooning in 

the sun after a good soaking in the morning. 

“Now, Mr. Allan, which shall be the first 

ship?” “ Well, sir, I think that big Yankee 

that has just brought up there. She’s a 

petroleum ship; they are sure to be a very 

mixed lot.” And so we found them. We 

were soon alongside, in a strong tideway. A 

Swede, scraping her side, took no notice of 

us, SO we went up her side by the long rope- 

ladder hanging over the side of the vessel. 

Mr. Chapman stepped on deck with some 

books in hand. ‘Good day to you! Is the 

captain on board?” These words were ad- 

dressed to a burly Saxon, his fresh briny face 

thrown into relief, and his fair beard also, by 

the weather-worn light blue of an old jersey, 

which had been Atlantic-washed in many a 

hard breeze. Shake of the head. Was he 

the mate? Nodonly. ‘I am a missionary, 

to bring your crew some books.” “No 

English,” was the only answer, coupled 

with more shakes of the head. Mr. Chap- 

man asked if he might go forward to the crew 

and give them some books. Not receiving 

any answer, he went. I had noticed a de- 

cided anti-mission twinkle in the eye of the 

Saxon mate, and remained with him, hoping 

to make progress on the other tack, and 

trying seafaring topics. How long from New | 
York ?— What weather?—A fine ship! — 

Powerful vessel !—Petroleum vessels had to 

discharge in the stream ; not allowed in the 

docks. Gradually these topics interested 

him, and he spoke English with the greatest 

facility. Here came out the simple fact, “he | 
cared for none of these things” which had 

been brought before him by the mission, and 

did not display any willingness that they 

should be opened to his mates in the fore- 

castle. They were mixed, indeed. Germans, | 
Swedes, Norwegians, and even a Swiss, 

scrubbing the green briny deposit from the 

head of the brass capstan. Norwegian and 

German versions were left amongst the crew, 

for especial care is taken to have copies of | 
Gospels in foreign languages for distribution. 
Mr. Chapman had wished them a safe and 
prosperous voyage home, and a soldier’s wind 
into the haven of their long rest, and I finally 
parted with the impregnable Saxon mate, 
wishing him the same. 
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We next made for a billyboy, a class of Some heads appeared over the side. They 
most unmistakable character, and sailing | had seen the “ Bethel” letters on the flag 
from Goole, on the East Coast—with crew at our stern, and dropped a line over her 
generally of master, two men,and a boy. They | wall sides. This we could consider a good 
may come down in two days from Goole,|omen. Again up the rope ladder, and we 
near Hull, to the Thames ; returning perhaps | found the Cynthia, goo-ton screw-steamer, 
in a fortnight. Here we received a shy| bound for Madeira. Captain not on board, 
welcome. They had had a visit before, and | but the chief mate was,a good man. Mr. 
were pleased to have another. For this we | Chapman asked if he might go forward to 
were grateful. So much of this work is | give the men some books. I remained, 
against the collar, and perhaps pressing on | thinking to meet the mate and others, as 
an old sore ; so disinclined are people to sup-| a division of labour. This was suggested, 
pose that others now go about trying to do|I believe, by a system adopted by two 
good without immediate reward or payment | Skye- 
for it; whereas the whole secret is this, that | terriers 
everything must be done out of pure love. {I had 

“Now, Mr. Allan, there is a screw-steamer | s ome \ 
there that we have not visited. Let us go to| time, 
her, shall we? She is rather light, and high | since 
out of the water.” So we went. The tide was!t he y 
running down as we pulled across her bows. were 
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small dogs. When they met a big dog of 
unfriendly character, old Kyer, the dog, 
always went at the big dog’s neck, whilst the 
other created diversion at his tail. The 
consequence was neither ever got bitten: 
and I thought the same principle of neither 
getting bitten on board strange ships was a 
good one. But, however, we found friends. 
The pilot on board was one well known, and 
many a time has taken the Victoria and Albert 
safely to Copenhagen and other places. But 
it is more to our purpose to describe what 
was going forward in the forecastle. Here 
are the missionary’s own words :— 

“Visited the Cyvthia with R. T. P. She 
was bound to Madeira. In the forecastle I 
found thirteen men at tea. Asked their per- 
mission to step in, which was readily granted. 
Gave each a packet of books. Gave an 
address upon Sin and God’s plan of salva- 
tion. Asked how many had the Scriptures. 
Answer, ‘Not one in the forecastle, sir.’ 
Gave a Norwegian a Gospel in his own lan- 
guage, and to the others a Bible and seven 
New Testaments. In giving these the diffi- 
culty is to get the first man to accept one, 
and then the others follow suit. The only 
way is to look out for the spirit shining 
through the clay. How expressive is each 
feature when studied! What a register of 
inward feeling and thought! After a hearty 
shake of the hand from each man, conversed 
a short time with chief officer, to whom gave 
books, which he said he would exchange with | 
the missionary at Madeira.” And so we left | 
them, thankful for our success in a good | 
cause. It isnot so much the positive good | 
done at the time as the permanent impres- 
sion and the way in which that impression 
crops up at all sorts of odd times in after life. 
Personally, I shall never forget thé -boat 
coming alongside the Hornet. Whenever I 
see a schooner-yacht, I shall think often of 
the early morning and ‘the mission boat; so 
those sailors will often spin yarns about the 
visits at Gravesend. And may the grains of 
mustard-seed grow until every port be blessed 
with a mission: boat and God-loving sailors ¥| 





It must not be supposed that this is one of|« 


those cases where we can-watch our work 
grow... It is not. Much must be donevin 
long-suffering, rebuffs, cold indifference, even | 





a smile welcomes the well-intended work, 
and the sower goes away joyed to have found 
good ground. At one of the Bethels, or 
Thames Mission, the bishop visited the float- 
ing church, and hearing that the clergyman 
was rather Ritualistic, regretted to hear that 
he was High, as it was unsuited to the work. 
He happily answered, “ High or Low, my 


~ 


lord, according to the tide.” Now the object | 


of this work is not to go with the times, or 
the tide, but persevere for the happy medium 
of Bible truth and godly life, carried out into 
Christian love in every-day life amongst our 
maritime population, as well as amongst those 
who visit our ports from foreign lands. 
Whilst on board the Cynthia we noticed a 
schooner coming up round Stonehouse Point, 
and beyond the church supposed to have 
been bombarded by De Ruyter. “That 
must be the Hornet,” I said, ‘‘ with her fore- 
topsail and big square foresail set.” Mr. 
Chapman thought not. Mr. Allan, whom I 
prefer to call Luke, was not quite sure. 
However, we decided to go out in the tide- 
way and board her. She was bowling along 
against the tide, mainsail, fore-topsail, try-fore- 
sail, staysail, and jibs set. We got even in 
front of her, and as she passed Mr. Luke just 
clapped a large-hooked boat-hook, lashed on 
to a light hawser, into the fore-chains of the 
yacht, dropped aft alongside just under her 
stern—the most perfect bit of side-boating 


/ever done—and hauling to her, I was soon 


over her taffrail, and welcomed from the 
“Bethel” boat on to the Hornet. As a hard 
tide was running, we towed the mission boat 
up to the Gravesend pier, and then cast off 
for the shore. 

In conclusion, let me frankly say that, 
having found such a good work being carried 
out in such unselfish, large, and noble spirit, 
I felt I should make some effort to let it be 
known how acceptable copies, old or new, of 
magazines, and temperance and other periodi- 
cals, or subscriptions would be to this mission, 
which is for the comfort and happiness of 
others, and those who come after them. 

x x * * ae 
Since writing the above, I regret to learn 
that, unless some funds come to the rescue, 
the boat must be laid up. The amount re- 
quired ‘is 10s. per week, as a minimum, for 


insult, But all the more grateful is.it when | Luke’s services. 
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NURSE NINE. 
By THE RIVERSIDE VISITOR. 


on nothing, perhaps, is the truth of the| knew the daughter to be a very good little 
adage that where there is a will there is | girl—one, too, “sobered and made thoughtful 
a way, more strikingly or characteristically | by early trouble, and, having regard to her 
illustrated than in the matter of doing good | youth, but too thoroughly domesticated. But 
to and among our fellow-creatures. With! if the child was taken away from her, what 
many of the unthinking or self-excusing it is | was to become of the mother? was the thought 
a fixed idea that to do good to others in this | that instantly arose in our mind, and we put 
world one must have power or position, and, | the question to the mother. 
above all, riches. That these qualifications} ‘That has been thought of, sir,” she 
are important means to the end of well-doing | answered. “ Of course I shall miss her; more 
in the sense in which we are speaking there | perhaps than even you think. They say you 
can of course be no doubt, and to some forms | can’t put an old head on young shoulders, 
of good work they may be indispensable. | but there are some children—and my poor 
But speaking broadly they are by no means | | little Polly has been one—that trouble and 
absolutely necessary. Men and women | trial and necessity does something very like 
lacking them all may, and can, and daily do, | it for. She would do what she could for me 
accomplish much in the way of relieving the | before going out in the morning, and arrange 
needy, aiding the afflicted, comforting the | for other things to stand over till evening. 
sorrowing. Given that it be but of the true, | Resides, Nurse Nine, as we call her, has pro- 
the Christian type, and “Charity never | mised that she will never see me at a loss for 
faileth.” It is then a will, and a mighty one, | a helping hand, and when she says a thing of 
and will never be found at a loss to find a| that sort she means what she says.” 
way wherein to fulfil itself. Wedonot read; ‘Nurse Nine,” we said ponderingly, for 
of the good Samaritan that he was a rich; we had a distinct impression of having 
man; only that he was compassionate, and in | heard the title before, though we were unable 
the spirit of that charity which ‘vaunteth | at the moment to recall under what circum- 
not itself” did a brother’s part by the wounded | stances, or upon what occasions. ‘“ Nurse 
and helpless stranger, from whom the priest | Nine—let us see, who is Nurse Nine?” 
and the Levite had turned away. No;there| A sense of gratitude had made the widow 
needs not rank or riches to fulfil the law of | eloquent, not to say voluble, but, briefly put, 
charity. We can all of us, rich and poor | her answer was to the effect that Nurse Nine 
alike, obey the command that constitutes the | was a woman to whom her neighbours were 
final moral of the parable of the good Samari- | much indebted for neighbourly assistance in 
tan, “Go and do thou likewise.” Every | the matter of sick-nursing—a woman skilled 
class has its leavening of good Samaritanism, | as well as willing; one who had had expe- 
and, strange as the assertion will perhaps | rience, and who was, moreover, endowed 
sound to some ears, we think it may be safely | with the natural gifts that mark the born 
said that in this respect the poor are second | nurse, a kindly heart, a patient mind, a plea- 
to no other class. In our own district we | sant voice, a hand whose touch is at once 
have found many of the good Samaritan type firm and tender, and a general manner that 
among our poor; and of one of the most, makes confidence in it an instinct. 
noteworthy of these, a woman popularly| “Why is she called Nurse Nine?” we 
known among her neighbours as “ Nurse | asked when the widow had finished the de- 
Nine,” we here propose to: give some ac- scription we have epitomized. 
count. “ Well, in the hospital she was in, the nurses 
A widow in our district, bedridden from | used to be called by the numbers of their 
the effects of disease, and dependent upon a | wards; and when she used to be telling us 
daughter of thirteen for the attendance which about things that happened when she was 
her condition necessitated, asked us one there, she would say the doctor said this, 
morning, rather to our surprise, if we could Nurse Nine, or a patient said that, Nurse 
give the daughter a character to enable her to Nine, and through that we got into the way 


” 





| take a “morning” place which was open to | of calling her the same.” 


her subject to her being able to obtain a| “We see,” we said; “but to come back 
satisfactory reference. We were certainly in| now to the business in hand, Seeing how 
a position to comply with the request. We much else she does in the way of neighbourly 
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kindness, do you think she will have time to 
do what she promises for you ?” 

“‘T am afraid if it was me, sir,” the widow 
answered candidly, “I should say I hadn’t, 
and so would ninety-nine women out of a 
hundred, for she has got a child and a crippled 
husband as well as herself to work for. With 
her, though, it is a case of where there’s a 
will there’s a way. As she says herself, the 
Lord gives her strength. She won't ‘ neigh- 
bour’ in a gossiping way, but she always 
manages to find time to do a good act, and 
she prospers none the less for it. In her 
way, and considering that she is dependent 
upon her own hands, she is comfortably 
off.” 

“We were very pleased to hear that,” we 
said; ‘“ though of course it does not follow,” 
we added, “that the doing of good deeds is 
always attended with the particular blessing 
of worldly prosperity. But even if it makes 
poorer, as is sometimes the case, it has still 
its own high rewards—a satisfied conscience, 
and the happiness that is born of a fuller 
obedience of the laws to love our neighbour 
| as ourselves, and do unto others as we would 
they should do unto us.” 

“‘T can quite understand that, sir,” said the 
widow, “and I suppose that is the real 
meaning of the saying that virtue is its own 
reward, though it is so often said sneer- 
ingly.” 

“Just so,” we said; “and now, before 
quite deciding in this matter about your little 
girl, we will call upon your friend Nurse 
Nine.” 

Truth to tell, our own curiosity had some- 
thing to do in deciding us upon taking this 
step. What we had heard had made us 
strongly desirous of making the acquaintance 
of this practical Christian ; and the feeling 
that we ought not to be a party to depriving 
the invalid mother of the services of her child 
without some inquiry, afforded us a self- 
justifying reason for our proposed call. 

“T am sure she would be pleased to see 
you,” said the widow in reply to our sugges- 
tion. ‘She lives only a few doors down the 
street, and her right name is Mrs. H ’ 
She keeps a mangle ; you'll easily know the 
house by its neat window, and the ‘ Mangling 
done here’ card in it.” 

Going down the street we readily found 
the house by another indication, that, namely, 
of seeing a number of children skipping upon 
the pavement in front of it, and intoning a 
rhyme popularly applied—in our district, at 
any rate—to the professors of the “ mangling” 
trade, and running— 








“ Polly Bangle 
Turns the mangle, | 
Hi, ho.” 


A rhyme this without reason, certainly, but 
one the chanting of which in some way | 
amuses the children, and being used generally, | 
and not as nicknaming an individual, does | 
the manglers no harm. ‘The well-whitened 
door-step, the well-polished knocker and | 
handle, and the neatly curtained window, | 
spoke favourably of Nurse Nine as a house- 
wife, and having glanced at these signs of | 
domestic character, we knocked at the door. | 
Thinking exclusively of the woman, we were | 
rather taken aback for a moment when, on | 
the door being opened, we were confronted | 
not by a woman, but by a large-framed man, 
who had evidently dragged himself forward 
with some difficulty, his lower limbs appear- | 
ing to be all but useless, while his face and 
neck were much drawn and scarred from 
burning. 

He too seemed surprised at seeing a 
stranger, but he was the first to recover 
himself, and before we could speak called | 
out, * Ann, a gentleman !” 

In answer there came from an inner room 
a middle-aged woman of neat spare figure, 
and with a face that it was easy to see had | 
once been very pretty. Even now it was a | 
comely enough face, though the lines of care 
were deeply graven in it, and there was a | 
settled sadness in the great grey eyes. It 
was evident at a glance that she was one 
who had known sorrow and been acquainted 
with grief. But trouble and trial had not 
embittered her spirit nor hardened her heart. 
Her squarely cut chin, and the resolute little 
mouth with its thin lips rather tightly drawn, 
gave indications of the firmness and determi- | 
nation of character that had probably served 
her well in bearing affliction. But mingling 
with and overcoming the hardness of the 
lower part of the countenance was a general 
expression of gentle kindliness, that seemed 
to beam from the clear honest eyes, which 
made the face wholly lovable; such a face 
as you could well imagine a poor neighbour 
being very thankful indeed to see by their 
bedside in time of sickness. 

It would appear that we had been known 
to her by sight, for with a welcoming smile 
of recognition she at once asked us to step 
in—asked us in a voice that was low and 
sweet, and at the same time steady and 
distinct, the voice in short of the born nurse. 
How important in regard to nursing is this 
matter of voice none who see much of sick- 
ness need to be told. The true nurse voice 
is a thing of power, has a natural magic in 
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jt. It cam, in some degree at any rate, even 
minister to a mind diseased—can soothe the 
restless brain and cheer the drooping heart, | 
can give courage as well as command obedi- 
ence. With this voice sounding in our ears, 
and the light of a large-hearted nature beam- | 
ing upon us from the depths of her calm 
clear eye, we felt for the moment as though 
we ought to have greeted her with Scott’s 


much-hackneyed lines :— 


“* When pain and anguish wring the brow | 
A ministering angel thou.” | 


We acted more sensibly, however, and | 
opened conversation by informing her that | 
we had come to consult with her upon the | 
subject of Polly going to a morning place. | 

“I thought so, sir,” she said ; “‘ her mother | 
told me she would ask you to give her a | 
recommendation.” And then she proceeded | 
to briefly but lucidly explain how, in her 
opinion, the thing could, and why in the 
interests of the girl it was well that it should, | 
be done. Other neighbours, as well as | 
herself, had undertaken to “ give an eye” to | 
the wants of the widow during the hours of | 
her daughter’s absence, and she had further | 
undertaken to supply at the shortest notice 
the place of any who might unexpectedly | 
fail to fulfil their part of the agreement. | 
Already we were quite convinced that the 
widow had been fully justified in saying that 
when Nurse Nine said a thing of this kind 
she meant it, and satisfied on this head we 
now gave the required recommendation with- 
out a moment’s hesitation. 

Thus began our personal acquaintance 
with Nurse Nine—a real, though an uncon- 
scious and unknown heroine. Afterwards we 
often met her in sick-rooms and other places 
where works of neighbourly love and kind- 
ness and self-sacrifice required to be done. 

In course of time we came to gather, 
partly from herself, partly from others, the 
story of her life, which we here purpose to 
outline as an example of the ennobling and 
sustaining influence of religion upon character 
and conduct, alike in doing and suffering. 
She was born of labouring people, but still | 
might be said to be of good family in a 
higher and happier sense of that phrase than 
the mere heraldic one. Her parents were 
actively religious people; were not content 
to show their religion only in a decently 
and honestly ordered every-day life. They 
prayed in secret, and taught their child so 
to pray, but it was also their wont to pray 
openly. 





“ Pray with the most, for where most pray is heaven.” 








— ———— 





| Which it became necessary for one in her 


| to religion, and never entering a place of 


| to speak, swirls round every working man. || 
! 


They were regular chapel-goers, associated 
chiefly with other chapel-goers of their own 
rank in life, and, in such fashion as their cir- 
cumstances allowed, assisted in the work of 
their circle. Their daughter was, of course, 
sent regularly to Sunday as well as to day- 
school ; and when she reached the age at 


position of life to “go out in the world,” her 
first and only place of service was in the 
household of a leading manager and teacher 
of her Sunday-school. Here she was more 
than merely permitted to continue in habits 
of public prayerfulness, and was still sur- 
rounded by religious influences ; and in her 
case the seed fell upon fruitful ground. She 
became thoroughly imbued with the religious 
principle and feeling, and capable of finding 
in her religion, as events were destined to 
prove, that strength, fortitude, and consola- 
tion under trouble which religion alone can 
give. While in service she made the acquaint- 
ance of a young artisan, a healthy, good- 


looking, steady young fellow, and a clever 
craftsman. The home of his childhood had 


afforded no example or inducement to a 
religious life. Respectable in his degree, and 
nominally a Christian, he had really grown 
up in a state of indifference, giving no thought 


worship. When, however, it was made a 
condition of his becoming engaged to the 
girl that he should accompany her to chapel 
on Sundays, he readily consented, and faith- 
fully carried out the agreement. After a 
reasonably long courtship, the, wedding-day 
was fixed, and the pair were made man and 
wife, with the good-will and good wishes of 
all related to, or interested in, them. They 
had a comfortable little home of their own to 
start with, and seemed to have every pros- 
pect before them of a happy married life ; | 
but, alas! only seemed. ‘There was a terrible |} 
worm in the bud. They had not been mar- 
ried a year when it became evident that her || 
husband was “taking to drink ”—was being 
drawn into the horrible maelstrom that, so 





Just prior to his marriage, and influenced 
chiefly by a sense of the responsibilities that 
marriage brings, he had joined a benefit 
society. The objects of the society were in 
themselves most laudable, but unfortunately 
its business—as is the case with most such 
societies—was conducted in a public-house. 
Attendance at such a club means drinking. 
The use of the clubroom is given on the un- 
derstanding—tacit if not express—that the 
members of the club must drink “for the 
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good of the house.” Of course every man 
who “ takes a glass” on this understanding 
does not inevitably, or of necessity, become 
a drunkard, but, at the same time, there 
can be no doubt that this clubroom tip- 
pling has been the first step in the down- 
ward career of many a decent man. That 
it was so in her husband’s case Nurse Nine 
always believed. However the evil thing 
began with him, certain it is that it made un- 
usually rapid progress upon him. Before the 
second year of their married life had passed 
he was an habitual drunkard, and of the 
worst type too, for drunkenness developed, 
or let loose, in him a whole host of other 
evils. He became an idler and a time-loser, 
and as such was discharged from the em- 
ploy of the firm in which he had served his 
apprenticeship, and from that time was oftener 
out of than in work, the result being that the 
task of maintaining the household devolved 
in a large measure upon the wife. Remon- 
strance or appeal he met with coarse brutality ; 
in short, he became a thorough bad husband. 
One of the first signs of his falling off had 
been his ceasing to accompany his wife to 
public worship. A little later he had sought 
| to prevent her going herself, but on this point 
she was immovably resolute, resisting alike 
persuasion and physical violence, to which 
on this occasion he, for the first time, re- 
sorted. Her religion was now to her as a 
rock ; the one rock standing out from the 
_ sea of trouble on which she found herself 
| adrift; and she clung to it with all her 
strength. Nor would she give up her habit 
of prayerfulness, or in any other way “ sink” 
her religion. She was of true martyr mould, 
and under no pressure would abate one jot 
or tittle of what she considered due to her 
God or to her own soul. Her firmness of 
purpose in this matter wrought the wretched 
husband to an almost demoniac state of rage 
and hatred, and led him to torture his wife 
through the feelings he could not conquer in 
her. He would make her shudder by pour- 
ing out torrents of blasphemy in her hearing, 
while upon on¢ occasion, with an ingenuity 
in evil truly fiendlike, he destroyed her well- 
used Bible—a Bible that was precious to her 
not only for its own sake, but also for that it 
had been a gift from one of her Sunday-school 
teachers then gone to her rest. Surprising 
her reading it, he snatched the sacred volume 
from her, and, thrusting it into the fire, burned 
it before her eyes; holding her forcibly back, 
as, at all hazard of injury to herself, she would 
have rushed forward to snatch it from the 
flames. 





On this dark period of her life’s history we 
will not dwell with further detail. It lasted 
through six long weary years, during which 
she bore with her troubles as bravely and 
resignedly as might be, looking on high for 
strength to support her under them, and re- 
garding them as the cross which Providence, 
moving in its own mysterious way, had as- 
signed to her. Had she alone been con- 
cerned she would probably have continued 
to have borne with her husband’s evil ways, 
but the time came when she could no longer 
consider herself alone. When she had been | 
married a year a child had been born to her | 
—a little girl. The child became a pretty, 
intelligent little thing, and at five years of 
age was beginning to show herself capable of | 
receiving both mental and moral impressions, 
The probable nature of some of the impres- 
sions that she was likely to receive in such a 
home as her father had made hers may be | 
easily imagined. The thought of this. first | 
suggested to the mother the possibility of her | 
having to leave her husband. She was quietly, 
but firmly, resolved that the child should not | 
run the risk of contamination. On several | 
occasions the little girl had been terribly | 
frightened by witnessing the conduct of her | 
father on his coming home in a half-mad | 
state of intoxication. At these times, and at 
others too, the mother had appealed to him 
to amend his ways, if not for her sake or his | 
own, for the sake of his little girl. The | 
husband’s only reply had been scoffs and | 
curses. At length, however, came a crisis. | 
One day, to her utter horror, the mother | 
heard her little daughter mingling with her 
innocent prattlings some of the horrible 
language that the father was in the habit of 
using when ‘“‘in drink.” She made this the 
ground for a last earnest and energetic appeal 
to the man, giving him distinctly to under- 
stand that it was a last appeal, and that un- 
less he reformed she would have to separate 
from him. Practically his answer to this 
appeal was to come home the same night 
more than usually intoxicated, and uttering 
language more than unusually shocking. 
Then the mother showed herself as resolute 
as the wife had been patient and long-suf- 
fering. She would not remain another hour 
under the roof-tree whose purity and sanctity 
were thus wilfully outraged by the one who 
of all others should have guarded them. 
Taking her little one with her, she sought 
shelter for the night with a neighbour. The 
next day she put the child to board witha 
God-fearing old couple who had been. friends 
of her parents, and then obtained for herself 
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a place of service. Her husband, only too | that the hospital authorities offered her a 


pleased to be allowed to go on his evil way 
unchecked, made no effort to interfere with 
her plan. As it took nearly the whole of her 
wages to pay for the maintenance of her 
child, her new life was a hard one, but she 
was comparatively happy and contented 
under it. She had only been leading it a 
few months, however, when one day there 
came to her in hot haste a messenger bear- 
ing the news that her husband had met with 
a dreadful accident—had been taken to 
Hospital, where all his cry was that his wife 
should be brought tohim. She went at once, 
and found that he was indeed terribly injured. 
She felt, even before the doctor gently “ broke 
it” to her, that his injuries were fatal, that 
the hand of death was upon him. He had 
got a few days’ employment upon a “ chance” 
job, had been drinking, and while ‘‘ muddled” 
with drink had fallen from the scaffold on 
which he was working on to some iron girders. 
When he was restored to consciousness in 
the hospital ward, he too felt that he was— 
in his own phrase—“done for.” And now 
his sins rose up in judgment against him, and 
made him sore afraid. He felt now that he 
had deserved, and could scarcely hope to 
escape from, the wrath to come; and the 
agony of the poor mangled body was forgotten 
in the greater agony of soul, wrought by the 
thronging memories of his evil and misspent 
life. Now was he eager to do works meet for 
repentance, while afraid to hope that even 





repentance—such eleventh-hour repentance | 
as was all that was left to him—could avail | 
him aught. He sent for his wife to beg for- | 


giveness from her. At the first word the for- 
giveness was fully and freely accorded, and 
then the wife prayed fervently with and for 
the erring husband—prayed that forgiveness 
might be as freely extended to him on high. 
At the man’s request, the wife was allowed 
to remain with him, and during the three 
days and nights through which he lingered she 
was constantly by his side, doing all that a 
woman could to soothe him, both in body and 
mind. When the shadows of the earthly 
death were fast closing in upon him, the 
dawn of the heavenly hope at last seemed to 
fall upon his troubled spirit. In the after 
years the wife had the consoling belief 
that when the end did come it was peace ; 
that the wicked man had really turned from 
his wickedness ; that his repentance though 
late was sincere, humble, and acceptable. 
During her attendance upon her husband’s 
death-bed the wife had unconsciously dis- 
played such marked natural talent for nursing 








nurseship just then vacant. As it was a 
considerably more lucrative position than 
that of a domestic servant she gladly accepted 
it, and thus became “Nurse Nine.” In a 
short time she, too, discovered that in nurs- 
ing she had found a sort of natural mission, 
and her work became to her as a labour of 
love. She now regarded her career as fixed, 
and, above all things, after her experience of 
wedded life, had certainly no idea of ever 
entering the married state again; but God 
disposes! She had been about two years in 
the hospital when the incident occurred that 
again changed the current of her life, and led 
to her becoming a resident in our district. 
One night the house in which her child was 
living was discovered to be on fire. It was 
an old house, and, like many old houses in 
riverside neighbourhoods, had a good deal of 
tarred woodwork about it. As a consequence 
it burned with alarming rapidity. It was 
with considerable difficulty that even the 
adult inmates were got out, and it was not 
till after they were out that the cry went forth 
that there was still a child in the burning 
building. Then there was intense excite- 
ment and much running to and fro among 
the crowd, but nothing practical was done 
until the arrival upon the scene of a sailor, 
who was home from a voyage and had been 
calling upon some acquaintances in the neigh- 
bourhood. é took in the situation at a 
glance, and acted upon the instant. The 
house was low built, and a suggestion had 
been made to reach the bedroom floor by 
means of a plank laid up to the window, but 
the only plank that had been obtainable had 
been abandoned as too short for the desired 
purpose. By rearing it at a sharp angle, 
however, the sailor got it within arm’s length 
of the window sill, and with his skill, strength, 
and courage to aid, this was sufficient for the 
purpose of rescue. Calling upon the lands- 
men to steady the plank below, he quickly 
mounted its steep incline, got one hand upon 
the sill, threw up the window with the other, 
then, without a moment’s hesitation, though 
the tongues of flame shot out to meet him, 
swung himself into theroom. For more than 
a minute’s space, which seemed to them a far 
longer time, the excited crowd in the street 
was hushed to breathless silence. Then, to 
their intense relief—relief which found ex- 
pression upon the part of the men in a ring- 
ing cheer, and upon the part of the women in 
various wild exclamations of joy—the sailor 
reappeared at the window bearing the child 
in hisarms. While he had been clambering 
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to the window a stout horse-rug had been 
brought, and was now held stretched below 
by half-a-dozen strong pairs of arms. The 
building was already visibly tottering, and 
the. rescuer needed no second telling to 
drop the child, which was safely caught in 
the rug. But before the rug could be spread 
again, or he could reach the plank by which 
he had ascended, the house went down with 
a crash and he with it. He was got out 
from the ruins severely injured, and was con- 
veyed to the hospital in which Nurse Nine 
was engaged; and his arrival was the first 
intimation that she received of what had 
happened. That she nursed him with a 
loving tenderness need scarcely be said, but 
she did much more than this. She came to 
a resolution concerning him, such as only a 
large-hearted and-‘noble-minded woman could 
have come to. She resolved to marry him ; 
that it was her duty to do so; that he had 


established a claim upon her that could be | been “a good fellow,” 


met in no other way. 





Partly with money she had saved nies 
she had been in the hospital, partly on 
credit, she purchased the stock and goodwill 
of the little mangling and laundry business | 
in our district, in which we found her. Here | 
she prospered from the first. She obtained 
the family washing of a number of the leading 
tradesmen of the quarter, and got together 
the best mangling connection in the neigh- 
bourhood. After a little time, too, her hus- 
band was able to make himself useful to con- 
tribute a quota to the labour supply of the 
establishment. He devised aid “ rigged up” 
for himself a small bench, by the aid of 
which he could turn the mangle ; and, being 
a handy man, he also taught himself to do 
shoemaking repairs, and established a little 
business in that line. For this the wife was 
duly grateful, but an infinitely greater thing 
in her mind was the fact that her husband, 
who previous to their marriage had simply | 
was by God’s good 


In rescuing from a_/ blessing upon her persuasion and example 


terrible death the child she loved so dearly | brought to be a Christian in the higher and 


he had been rendered a helpless cripple. | | fuller sense—a believing 


He was no longer fit to earn his own living, 
he had no relatives to aid him, and she was 
certainly not in a position to support him in 
the way of making him anything like an 
adequate allowance. But she had a quiet, 
and as the event proved a justifiable, con- 
fidence in her own ability to maintain by her 
single exertions a little home for him, her 
child, and herself. This plan she considered 
she could best carry out by, in the first place, 
marrying the man, and so, as we have said, 
she resolved to do so. Accordingly, when 
his general health was restored they were | 
married, 





, praying, God-fear- 
ing, God-trusting man. “After years of tribu- 
lation this good woman was at length happy. 
She had to work very hard, but she did so 
cheerfully, and still found time for much 
well-doing among her neighbours, in such 
ways as we have already spoken of. In the 
opinion of those neighbours “ her own works 
praise her in the gates.” They love her, 
and call her blessed ; and knowing how she 
has suffered, seeing that she has come out 


of the fire purified, they regard her as the | 


Christian heroine, which we think the story 
| of her life, even as we have been able to tel} 


‘it here, stamps her as being. 





IN BEYROUT : 


A MISSION SKETCH. 


By THE REV. PROFESSOR ROBERTSON, M.A., GLAsGow. 


N the month of December, 1820, two 
young men stood on the deck of a vessel 
that lay in the harbour of Smyrna. After 
singing “Guide me, O thou great Jehovah,” 
they parted, the one to remain at Smyrna for 
a season, the other to sail for the coast of 
Syria. These were the two first missionaries 
of the American Board to Turkey; they had 
been appointed in 1818, and had for some 
time been studying modern Greek at Scio. 
Parsons reached Jerusalem in February, 1821, 
_ and was the first Protestant missionary resi- 
dent in the Holy City, the pioneer of Pro- 
testant missions in Syria. Driven from his 





post in less than a year by the breaking out 
of the Greek insurrection, he rejoined his 
brother missionary Fisk, only to fall a victim 
to fever, and Fisk, now left alone, sought the 


society and sympathy of brother missionaries 


at Malta. 


In November, 1823, a company of nine | 


persons, British and American missionaries, 
with their wives, assembled themselves in 
Beyrout for social worship. The service then 
commenced has been maintained till the pre- 
sent time, with only the interruptions caused 
by troubles in the country ; and, what is more 
remarkable, it has, with only one brief in- 
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terval, embraced all the English-speaking 
residents of the city, and thus done very 
much to commend the: gospel ‘to the natives 
of the country. 

That little congregation formed the nucleus 


of two great missions in Syria, The Ameriag 


cans began their operations:first at:Jerusalem; 
and with a good many-interruptions and mis- 
fortunes continued to labour there till 1847 ; 
but they alwaysoccupied Beyrout as well, 
and from the date mentioned concentrated 
their efforts there., The English missionaries, 
on the. other hand, though they began at 


| Beyrout, afterwards confined their labours to 


Jerusalem and the South ; and this arrange- 
ment has. ever since been tacitly observed, 
and. has obviated many difficulties which 
could not but have arisen between two mis- 
sions; supported by different Churches, and 
carried on by agents with different ecclesias- 
tical associations. Each mission has its own 
history and its own successes ; but we confine 
ourselves here to the work done at Beyrout. 
Before, however, leaving the united band, 
let us glance at the field that lay before them, 
and the great common end they had in view. 
The small province of Syria, with about a 
million inhabitants, forms in some respects 
an epitome of the Turkish Empire; and the 
burning questions and perplexing difficulties 
that have borne such bitter fruits elsewhere 
have emerged here also from time to time on 
Animosity of races, rivalry 
of sects, intrigues, and complications through 


| foreign influence, have ever characterized the 


social life of the people. Anything like a 
common patriotism, or even a feeling of 
common brotherhood among those who are 
kindred in race and religion, is quite un- 
known. The dominant Mohammedans, 
numbering, perhaps, a half of the whole 
population, look down disdainfully from a 
height of national prestige and supposed 
superiority of creed, upon all around them. 
The orthodox Greek Church, the Papal 
Greek Church, and the Maronite Church 
keep up the memory of the events that gave 


mosity by intrigues with external and mutually 


_ Opposing powers. The smaller sects of Latin 
| Catholics and Jacobites, by their very small- | 
ness, are wedded to their peculiarities; and | 


the Jews, living in a land so sacred to them, 
If we 
add to these the Druzes in the southern 
Lebanon, and the - Nusairiyeh in the north, 
practising religions which they carefully con- 
ceal, but which are largely tinged with the 


old Pagan faith, we shall see at once that the | had obtained copies to deliver them up to be 


“Fo plant again ithe: srepebin a living form 
which the 


missionaries were confronted by living ex- 
amples of all the old faithsthat have ever 
sbeen held in that interestmg*dand ; and:we 
shall be able to-estimate the @ifficulty of the 
task before.them.* ree 


in the land from “gospel was first 
preached was the great end am view. But to 
do this where there-was no living conscience 
to be appealed to, wheretherewas no com- 
mon bond uniting the peeple;movancient.all- 
embracing historic churehthatemight. be | 
stirred to reformation, wasea@* task of great 
magnitude. It could only be,-done by slow | 
degrees, and by the employment of means | 
varying from time to time asecireumstances | 
required. . 

Returning now to our natrativeswe asfind | 
the little band of missionaries»partly settling | 
down to study thedanguage;:partly, moving | 
about in companies»oftwo and three, lodged 
and kindly received imconvents, holding as 
much intercourse:as..they~cenld with , the 
people, and seeking aboveall to stir up the 
ecclesiastics to seanehsthe Scriptures for them- 
selves, and to lead the people4to a reforma- 
tion. 

As early as 1824*the work, had begun to 
assume its future shape,and to tell on the 
people. 


such developments, and when female educa- 
tion especially has made so much progress, 
it is interesting to note that at the time of 


which we speak, the first school was opened, || 
and that it was commenced by the wives of || 
It was at first but a class || 


the missionaries. 
of six children, but soon a teacher had to be 
engaged; before the end of the year the 
pupils had increased to fifty, and the work 


of schools may be said to have been started. || 


The effect of the work of the missionaries 
may be inferred from the name by which 
they began to be known, and from the oppo- 
sition which at this time they encountered ; 





| came a subject of general interest, and the 
them separate existence, and perpetuate ani- | 


the “‘ Bible-men,” as they -were called, be- 


attention of the highest Church dignitaries 
was directed to their labours. The Patriarch 
of the Maronite Church, an old and faithful 
branch of the Church of Rome, lifted up the 
warning voice to his flock in a long docu- 
ment, which enjoined all ecclesiastics under 
pain of deprivation of their office, and all lay- 
men under pain of excommunication, to shun 
the society of “these deceivers,” forbade all 
and sundry of the Maronite nation to possess 
their books, and commanded all who already 
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At this later date, when the educa- || 
tional establishments of Beyrout have reached || 
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burned. From the Eternal City itself issued 
three edicts, of the same date and of similar 
purport, addressed to three several dignitaries 
in the country, with intent to repress the 
proceedings of the missionaries. Papal in- 
fluence succeeded in procuring a firman from 
the Sultan, adding civil sanction to these 
ecclesiastical fulminations; in consequence 
of which the books of the missionaries in 
Jerusalem were seized, and the missionaries 
themselves arrested on the charge of circu- 
lating books which were “neither Moham- 
medan nor, the Latins say, Christian.” The 
Scriptures, be it understood, about which all 


this disturbance was made, were, so far as | 
the Arabic version was concerned, simply a | 


reprint in cheaper form of the edition issued 
by the Propaganda of Rome; and, it may be 
added, one of the bitterest opponents of their 
circulation was a high ecclesiastic, who had 
actually been in England collecting funds for 
the printing of the Bible, but had neither 
printed the Bible nor accounted to the sub- 
scribers for their money. The opposition of 


the Turkish Government, however, never very | 


hearty, was stayed by the prompt interference 
of the British Ccnsul; the manifesto of the 
Maronite patriarch drew forth a reply from 


whetted the anxiety of the people to know 
the Word of God. 

The publication of Jonas King’s famous 
“ Farewell Letter,” as he was leaving Syria 
in 1825, is remarkable on several accounts. 


| It shows how earnestly the missionaries of 


| voted of the Syrian converts. 


that time endeavoured to stir up the nominal 
Christian Churches to reform: its warm re- 
ception in the many languages into which 
it was translated shows how keenly the op- 
pressions and corruptions of the priests are 
felt by the people; and it was the means of 
enlightening the mind of one of the most de- 


| Shidiak, a young Maronite from Hadeth, in 
| the neighbourhood of Beyrout, who had been 
| well educated in the convents of his Church, 
| and had acted for a time as King’s Syriac in- 
| structor, set himself to prepare an answer to 


the “Letter.” In searching the Scriptures 


| for this purpose, he came to the conviction 


that the Papal Church was in error, and found 


' himself standing on the ground of Protestant 


faith. His succeeding history, with all the 
persecution he endured till he was allured 
into the lonely convent of Canobeen, whence 
he never issued alive, has been well told by 
one of the missionaries of the time,* and 





* “The Martyr of Lebanon,” 


F by Isaac Bird, pp. 208. 
Boston, 1864. 


Assad Esh- | 


- | them. 


| 


| made a profound and lasting impression on 
| the minds of the people of Syria. 

; Wenow come to a time when the whole 
| country was agitated by the struggle between 
| Greece and Turkey which culminated in the 
| battle of Navarino. The British Consulate 
| was closed, and the consul absent; the 
| governor of Lebanon could not promise 
| refugees safety in the mountain; the pasha 
| of Beyrout was not to be trusted ; trade was 
| so interrupted that bills could not be cashed ; 
and the missionaries found themselves com- 
pelled to leave the sorrowing little company 
of their adherents till the storm of war should 
blow over, Malta was in those early years 


1828, and spent about two years in taking 


labours. 
They had not been more than two years 
again at their posts when, in 1832, cholera, 





The redoubtable Ibrahim Pasha had subdued 
Syria to Egypt, and men’s minds were in a 
state of intense excitement. Many were the 
expedients adopted by the Mohammedans to 


| escape the conscription by which Ibrahim | 
the missionaries, and the controversy only | 


Pasha recruited his forces. Some maimed 
themselves so as to be unfitted for military 


this closer contact, if it did not lead to actual 


Protestant Christianity, and to some extent 
breaking down the bitter animosity which they 
entertained towards all Christians. More 
considerable was the movement among the 
Druzes of Lebanon. Fearing that they might 
be treated as Mohammedans, they actually 
made proposals to the missionaries to accept 
Christianity in a body, in order to be, in 
| common with other Christians of the empire, 
free from military conscription. Their mo- 
tives were evident from the first, but the 
missionaries were not slow to take advantage 
of their friendly advances, and for many 
months all their energies were taxed to the 
utmost in imparting instruction to old and 





| young. It was actually debated among the | 


membership should not be modified so as to 
admit the nation in a body to the status of 
| professing Christians ; and the British Govern- 


| ment was asked to consider whether, in such 
|a case, protection should be guaranteed to 
As things actually happened, the 


| movement among the Druzes declined as its 


| missionaries whether the conditions of Church 
| 


counsel and preparing means for their future | 


plague, and war were devastating the land. | 


the base of the missionary operations in the | 
East; and thither the missionaries retired in | 





service ; not a few took service in the houses | 
of missionaries and other Europeans; and | 


conversions, was the means of making many | 
Muslims acquainted with the character of | 
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first exciting cause passed away. But, though 
only a small number of this people have as 
yet professed Christianity, the people as a 
body have from that time been well disposed 
towards missionaries, and the desire for edu- 
cation which was then enkindled has never 
died out. 

The year 1834 is distinguished by one 
very important fact in the life of the mission. 
Jonas King, on leaving Syria, in 1825, had 
gone to England to solicit funds for a supply 
of types in the Arabic and Armenian cha- 
racters (the aged Hannah Moore, it may be 
noted in passing, being one of the sub- 
scribers). The Arabic types, then procured, 
after having done good service at Malta, 
were this year transferred to mission ground. 
The Beyrout Press, thus established, has 
proved one of the most potent agencies in the 
evangelization of the East. As great care 
was, at the outset, bestowed not only on the 
purity of the language, but on the style of 
type, the works that have issued from the 
Press have always found scholars to admire 
them; and, quite recently, a large publishing 
house on the Continent procured a supply of 
matrices of the Beyrout type, for the printing 
of a standard Arabic work. It is interesting 
now to note the fates of one or two of 
the works that first appeared. “ Robinson 
Crusoe” was translated into Arabic by Butros 
Bistany, to serve as a reading-book in schools ; 
but the natives at first regarded it as one of 
the religious books of the Protestants. And 
the first part of the “ Pilgrim’s Progress” 
| when it appeared was quite unintelligible, 
_ and lay for years in the stores of the Press, 
till education and the preaching of the mis- 
sionaries had raised up a generation with 
some spiritual discernment to appreciate it. 
By such works and others, partly contro- 
versial, but mostly of a purely scriptural 
| character, the missionaries were able to make 
| God’s word heard where their own voices 
| could not reach, and to address persons who 
| would have been afraid or ashamed to hold 
| personal intercourse with them. 
| Again the voice of war is heard, and now 
} 
| 





it is the boom of the guns of the British fleet, 
which have left their mark to this day on the 
| old walls of the city. Uneasy at the growing 
| influence of Egypt, and jealous of the pre- 
dominance which it was giving to France in 
the Levant, Britain and Russia combined to 
deliver Syria from the Egyptians and restore 
| it again to the Turks. Beyrout was taken in 
| October, 1840, Acre a few months later, and 
| the Egyptians retreated as best they could 
The missionaries re- 


| into their own land. 


| 


turned to their work in 1841, thankful above 
all to find that their precious types had not 
| been used by the Egyptians for bullets. 

But no sooner was their work recom- 
'menced, than it was again interrupted, and 
| this time by civil war. After the decline of 
| French political influence, the Jesuits ap- 
| peared in greater numbers in Syria, and at 
| their instigation, it is believed, the Maronite 
patriarch thought himself strong enough to 
demand the submission of the Druzes, who 
had hitherto been half independent. That 
warlike people, however, acted so promptly, 
that they not only asserted their indepen- 
dence, but threatened the seat of the patri- 
j}arch himself. The Turkish Government, 
| pursuing its usual policy of weakening both 
| parties in the Lebanon, after allowing the 
Druzes to take their revenge, sent troops the 
| following year to keep them in check, send- 
| ing at the same time teachers to instruct the 
| people in the Muslim faith, with the object, 
no doubt, of bringing so warlike a race as 
a Muslim sect under the law of conscrip- 
tion. This, which is known as the jst dis- 
turbance in the Lebanon, was foilowed, in 
1845, by the second, which resulted again in 
victory to the Druzes. What is important 
for us in this connection is that, though some 
of their operations were suspended during 
hostilities, the missionaries themselves were 
so much respected by both parties, that they 
were intrusted with mediatory messages, and 
were, by the express orders of the leaders, 
free from molestation during the troubles. 
No sooner had the war ceased than the 
schools and other agencies were actively at 
work, the American mission having, in 1846, 
in the Lebanon alone, ten schools, containing 
436 pupils, of whom 144 were girls and 197 
Druzes, numbers which might have been 
doubled had means been ready to open 
schools. 

The year 1848 is remarkable for two great 
events in the history of the mission. As far 
back as the year 1827, while the struggle 
between the missionaries and the ecclesias- 
tical dignitaries was at its height, the mis- 
sionaries had formally received some of their 
converts into fellowship with themselves 
through participation in the Lord’s Supper, 
which was rightly construed as the setting up 
of a Protestant Church; but now a purely 
native Church was constituted. From the 
nature of the case it was a compromise. The 
missionaries themselves being partly Presby- 
terians and partly Congregationalists, the con- 
stitution they gave the native Church was of 
a mixed character; and, as there were as 
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yet no native pastors, the missionaries acted 
for the time as pastors, being assisted by a 
small committee for the exercise of discipline. 
For admission to membership there has 
always been required, besides competent 
knowledge and a consistent life, evidence 
satisfactory to the committee of experimental 
religion, applicants being often kept on long 
terms of probation. A good deal can be, 
and has been, said against this mode of dis- 
cipline. The fact requires here to be men- 
tioned, as partially explaining the dispropor- 
tion of actual members to the number of 
adherents of the Protestant Church ; and, in 
justice, it should also be mentioned that all 
experience shows that the natives of Syria 
require in this matter to be dealt with very 
cautiously, and also that cases of defection 
from the Church have been very rare. Many 
still remember how Elias Fuaz, when sus- 


pended from Church privileges on account of | 


a peculiarity of temper that gave scandal to 
the brethren, and when urged by his friends 
to give up the missionaries and their religion, 
went on preaching the gospel more zealously 


than at any other period in his life : and it is | 


not to be forgotten that the profession of 
Protestantism in those days signified in many 


cases the breaking of strong family connec- | 


tions, and in all cases persecution to a greater 
or less extent. 


The other great event of the year was the | 


commencement of a new translation of the 
Scriptures from the original tongues into 
Arabic. This work was begun by Dr. Eli 
Smith, and after his death, in 1857, was taken 
up by Dr. Van Dyck, by whom it was carried 
to completion in 1865—a work of sixteen 
years, performed by two men of talents and 
scholarship rarely to be seen in one genera- 
tion. The merit of the translation has been 
acknowledged by all competent judges, native 
and foreign. It is now the only Arabic 
version circulated both by the British and 
Foreign and the American Bible Societies ; 
and its style is so pure and intelligible that 
it finds admiring readers not only over the 
Levant, but all over the world where the 
Koran is read, from the western coast of 
Africa to the distant shores of India. The 
activity of the press at this time may be in- 


ferred from the fact that the amount of | 


matter printed in 1849 exceeded a million 


pages, though the membership of the Bey- | 
rout Church from its commencement was | 


only twenty-seven. 


Judged by mere numbers and appareat | 


results, the work of the mission up to this 
time cannot be regarded as strikingly suc- 


cessful. No wonder that we find many a 
good man lamenting over the hardness of the 
field; and Eli Smith pleading piteously in 
1840—41 that the Board would not abandon 
the work entirely. Yet the labours of the 
devoted band had not been in vain. The 
earliest pupils of the schools were now grow- 
ing up to take charge of schools themselves. 
The little company of converts gained, for 
the most part, by personal intercourse with 
missionaries (it used to be said of the saintly 
Calhoun that more converts came from his 
kitchen than from any church),was knit closely 
together; the schools and the press were 
silently doing their good work ; other agencies 
now coming into the field, in Damascus, 
Lebanon, and Latakia, looked more or less 
to Beyrout for teachers and books, and ex- 
tended the sphere of operations. The actual 
state of matters in 1855 was this :—The 
mission occupied sixteen regular preaching 
| stations in different parts of the country, at 
| four of which there were organized churches ; 
| the actual number of members admitted from 
| the beginning was 106, of whom 80 were 
alive and in full standing, and the average 
number of hearers was about 420. Yet these 
numbers do not give any adequate idea of 
the effect produced ; light was spreading fast, 
the anathemas of the clergy had lost their 
force, and the leading men of the country 
were on the whole friendly. 

| Such was the state of matters in 1860, 
| when the third and last disturbance in the 
' Lebanon broke out, and shook the country 
| from end to end. We cannot tell here at 
| length the story of those terrible massacres ; 
| how from isolated murders, permitted or 
| connived at by the Turkish authorities, the 
| Druzes and Maronites again came to open 
| war ; how the former again carried all before 
them, the Turkish troops standing idly by 
| while the bloody work was being done ; how 
| the Christians of Hasbeya were decoyed into 
| the Castle and disarmed under assurance of 
| protection, and how, after ten days, the 
Druzes were let in upon them, like wolves 
| t0 the prey; and how, to crown all, the 
fanaticism of the Mohammedans of Damas- 
cus was raised into furious clamour for 
| Christian blood, and swept the Christian 
quarter of the city clear of houses and 
inhabitants, All this forms one of the 
saddest chapters of the history of Syria, one 
of the darkest blots on the Turkish rule. 
| But the ultimate effect was that, through the 
intervention of Britain and France, the 
Lebanon mountain obtained an amount of 
civil liberty and settled peace which perhaps 
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no other part of the Empire enjoys, and 
above all, an impulse was given to mission 
work of all kinds which has continued to the 
present time. It was a time of unparalleled 
distress and excitement. The refugees poured 
by thousands into Beyrout—newly-made 
widows, helpless girls, and young children 
for the most part—and the energies of mer- 
chants and missionaries were taxed to the 
utmost to provide them with shelter, food, 
and clothing. It was calculated that 75,000 
persons were thus at difierent times relieved, 
and 15,000 of these were widows. Distress 
so deep no doubt hardened the hearts of 
some, but the sense of suffering and the 
impartial attention of the missionaries to all 
of whatever creed, touched the hearts of 
most. For some months the chapel was daily 
crowded with eager listeners to the word of 
God ; and when peace again prevailed, the 
missionaries found they had more mission 
work to do than ever they had had before. 
The years that have followed have been 
years of great prosperity and blessing. Other 
agencies too, which were started at the time 
to provide food and shelter, have continued 
their operations modified by changed circum- 
stances. The work of Mrs. Bowen Thomp- 
son, who opened a home for refugees, 
gradually grew into what are now known as 
the British Syrian Schools, with the Central 
Institution and Branch Schools in Beyrout, 
and numerous similar schools all over the 
country. The Deaconesses of Kaiserswerth 
also have continued the orphanage which 
was then opened, and have combined with 
ita High School for European Education. 
In these two establishments and the older 
kindred seminary of the American Mission 
the young women of Syria can receive a 
Christian education of the highest order, and 
their parents and friends are wise enough to 
avail themselves of the privilege. But we 
cannot dwell at length on the work of these 
and other missionary agencies which appeared 
since the massacres of 1860. They are all 
doing the same good work, and so long as 
they do not seek to impose their home asso- 
ciations of nation or creed on the people, 
but work for the building up of a pure native 
Church, they work with the utmost harmony. 
At a later date th: Church of Scotland 
opened two day sche ols for boys and girls of 
all creeds, which have now an attendance of 
300 pupils; and Miss Taylor’s schools for 
Muslim girls have had a remarkable success. 
It is a very significant fact that Butros 
Bistany, well known as a prominent Pro- 
testant, opened at his own expense a high 





school for boys on the paying principle, at a 
time when all the mission schools were free, 
and that his school is well filled by boys 
and young men representing all the creeds 
in the country. Education reached its 
highest development in 1865, when the 
Syrian Protestant College, under the presi- 
dency of Dr. Bliss, was founded. It is 
supported mostly by the liberality of gentle- 
men in America, helped—though not nearly 
so much as its Catholicity and excellence 
deserve—by friends in England, and aims to 
give young men the best education, to fit 
them for the highest offices in the land. Its 
medical department especially is doing a 
work beyond all praise. 

We may fairly reckon also as results of 
the mission all the efforts which the native 
sects and Papal missionaries have been 
stimulated to make to defend themselves. 
Anathemas having lost their power, and the 
Bible being so freely circulated, the priests 
seek to hold their own by opening schools in 
which the Bible is read, and the Jesuits are 
very active also with the printing-press. But 
when it is a race in the path of education, 
and when controversy is an appeal to intelli- 


gent readers, the result cannot in the long | 


run be doubtful. 


The actual results cannot so strikingly be | 


stated in figures as by one or two contrasts 
between the earlier days and these present 
times. In the end of 1873 the English- 
speaking congregation commemorated its 
jubilee. One of the speakers on that occasion, 
Professor Wortabet, had been a pupil in the 
mission school at a time when the only other 
school in Beyrout was held by a tobacconist 
in his shop. At the time at which he spoke 
there were seventy schools in the city, with 
nearly seven thousand pupils, about a fourth 
of whom were in Protestant schools. The 
numbers have now greatly increased. One of 
the two last survivors of the first little con- 
gregation of nine was Isaac Bird, who had 
once been bound hand and foot and insulted 
by a mob outside the city. He lived to 
write an interesting history of the Mission,* 
and to see the time when a Mohammedan 
with his whole family could be baptized in 
open day in the church, and when the Pro- 
testant Church contains some of the leading 
men in the country. The other survivor of 
that company was the wife of the Rev. Dr. 
Thomson, who was privileged to lay the 
foundation-stone of the handsome new Pro- 
testant church, in which a congregation of 





* “ Bible Work in Bible Lands; or, Events in the History 
of the Syrian Mission.” Philadelphia. 
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five hundred and a Sunday-school about as 
large meet regularly to hear the Word of 
God. Since then a second place of worship 
has been found necessary in another part of 
the town. The mission printing-house, with 
three steam presses, annually prints many 
millions of pages, and sends out thousands 
of Bibles ; and instead of books now lying 
in stock, the issues of late years actually 
exceeded the amount printed. About a 
dozen other presses in various hands in the 
city, printing books, periodicals, and news- 
papers, testify to the growing desire for infor- 
mation. Above all, though the Evangelical 
Church is not so strong as one might wish, 
its strength does not altogether lie in the 
numbers who openly adhere to it, for many, 
both of the clergy and laity, are convinced of 
the errors of the corrupt Churches from which 
they have not the courage to break away. 


The march of events has proved that the 
missionaries were in the main right in the 
course they pursued. There is no hope for 
the elevation of a people except through the 
increase of intelligence, such as the school 
and the press can produce. The idea of a 
JVative Church, though it has not yet been 
fully realised, has been kept steadily in view. 
And when convictions which are slowly 
ripening shall have attained their growth, the 
people of Syria will find that the Native 
Church, which knows no distinctions of race 
or previous creed, is the only platform on 
which they can unite, and as earnest men 
stand to the truth and be free. And what- 
ever may be in store for that land in the 
future, coming generations will bless the 
memory of the devoted men who laboured 
and waited and died to make known again 
the gospel in its own native land. 





SUNDAY EVENINGS WITH THE CHILDREN. 


By THE AUTHOR of ‘STORY AFTER STORY.” 


FIRST EVENING. 


_Opening Hymn: “Children of Jerusalem.” Lesson: Luke 
xiii. r—17,. Concluding Hymn: “ Jesus, Tender Shepherd, 


hear me.” 

I WANT you to listen to a story of a youth- 
ful martyr. A martyr, you know, is a 

person who dies for his religion, one who is 

put to death because he will not do what he 

feels will be a sin against God.- There were 

men once who could not bear to hear even 


| the name of Jesus, and who hated all who 
| loved Jesus, and these men knew a man 


named Stephen, and Stephen loved Jesus with 
all his heart, and delighted to speak about 
Him. 


up his love they got great stones in their 
hands, and rushed on him, and dashed the 


So they were exceedingly angry | 
against Stephen, and because he did not give | 


stones at him till they killed him. So Stephen | 


But my story is about a girl, and not a girl 


_in the country where Stephen lived, but in 


He was the first martyr | 


town is all alive with excitement. Long 
lines of people are wending their way down 
the narrow streets. What can have hap- 
pened? They look like streams of people 
coming from church, for, by their faces, they 
seem unusually serious, and most of them are 
talking about religion. But they are not 
coming from church, for there is no service 
there to-day. Where are they going? They 
are not going home. All their faces are in 
one direction. They are making for the 
shore. Why do they go there? ‘There are 
rich and poor, old and young. What have 
they come to see? You cannot guess what 
the sight is to be. But watch awhile. Yonder 
comes something to which all eyes are turned. 
Let us go to it, and see what it is. Itisa 
little group of people, soldiers and two 
women. What a strange sight! One ofthe 
women is old and feeble, and her hands are 


| fastened—they are fastened together with 


our own land, and who lived not so very | 


long ago as Stephen, though it was many 
years ago. So gowith me toa town in Scot- 
land. It is on the sea-coast. There are 
houses on the coast, and there is a long 
stretch of land covered with shallow pools of 
water left by the outgone tide, and past this 
rude band of shore is the wild billowy sea on 
which are rocking at anchor the boats of the 
fishermen who live in the town. 


The little 


strong iron rings, and a rope is round her 
waist. One of the rough-looking soldiers has 
hold of the rope, and is dragging her along. 
But there is no need to drag her; she is will- 
ing to come quietly enough. Behind her is 
another woman, a girl indeed, and she is 
similarly fastened ; her hands are bound to- 
gether with iron, and a rope ties her to 
another rough-looking soldier who is dragging 
her along. What a strange procession! 
When it reaches the shore the crowd makes 
way, and the busy hum of talk is hushed. 
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Some pity the old woman, but all pity the 
fair young girl. They have just come from 
prison, and are being led out to die. But 
what have they done to be imprisoned and 
put to death? They have dared to fear God 
more than man. They are true Christians. 
That is all. But for that they have been put 
in a prison—a prison, foul damp walls, filthy 
slimy floors, cold and dark. They might 
have come out again and gone to their homes 
in. peace, if they would do what they knew 
was wrong, and would grieveGod. But they 
would not. The miseries of that horrible 
prison were not so miserable as it would be 
to know that they had grieved God. They 





respected the king of Scotland, but they | I 
| noble and blessed spirit. 


obeyed the King of Glory, and for this they 
are to die. Let us follow the procession along 
the shore. Whilst we have been talking the 
soldiers have set up two posts in the wet sand 
—one is yonder, close to where the sea waves 
are wildly breaking. Against that they make 
the aged woman stand, and then they bind 
her to it with ropes. They thenask her what 
means to her, “ Will she deny God and hon- 
our the king?” She cannot. So they leave 
her there and retire to the second post. This 
is farther from the sea, and near to the town, 
and they tell the girl to stand up to that; 
she obeys, and they bind her to it with ropes, 
and then ask her “ Will she deny God and 
honour the king?” But she cannot. Then 
they point her to the stake near the sea. 
The tide is coming in. Already the waves 
are dashing round it; at length they have 
reached to its top. The old woman is no 
more. The waves have gone over her; she 
is dead. The soldiers ask the young girl 
again, Willshe save her life? She may do so, 
or be drowned likeher companion. But she 
told them her joy was to obey God. Then 
they fastened the ropes round her tighter and 
made her sob with pain. They had no need 
to do this. She did not try to get away, but 
they were angry with her. Perhaps they 
meant to be kind by their anger. They might 
be sorry for the girl to throw away, as they 
thought, her fair young life. They had made 
her watch the dreadful waves gradually rise 
around her companion till at last they 
drowned her, hoping to frighten her into sub- 
mission. But though she had turned very 
white and pale, her lips had quivered, and a 
tear had fallen, the dreadful sight had failed. 
Now perhaps, they thought, the pinch of the 
ropes around her limbs would persuade her 
to yield. But it was not so. Now their 





She had not to stand it long. The waves 
came in, the soldiers withdrew, and alone, in 


the grey wild sea, the waters went over her, 


and she died. 

Three things I want to ask you. 
you know a braver girl? 
of all bravery to do right in the sight of God ? 
2. Where now is that child of God? Is not 


1. Did 


heaven the rest that remains for the people | 
3. Will you not try to live as this | 
brave girl died—a brave and faithful child of | 


of God ? 


God? You will not have to die if you serve 
God, but you may have to stand jeering, and 
you must brave the pain and the pinch of 
denying yourself. Will you strive and pray 
that you may do it? Ifso, you will have her 


SECOND EVENING. 

Opening Hymn: “‘ Jesus is my Shepherd.” Lesson: John 
x. 1—18. Concluding Hymn: “ Jesus, Tender Shepherd, hear 
me. 

In the chapter we have just read Jesus 
compares Himself to a shepherd, a good 
shepherd. A shepherd, you know, is one 
who takes care of sheep. In some countries 
the care of sheep requires a thoughtful, 
watchful mind, a kind, brave heart, and a 
strong arm. These countries are not like 
England. They are far hotter and are 
infested with wild beasts. 

In England there is no time of the year at 
which the grass of the fields is scorched, and, 
indeed, burnt up by the fierce heat of the sun; 
but in some countries there are such seasons, 
the meadows become brown and burnt, the 
cattle find no grass. Ir England there are 
no wild beasts which prowl about our sleep- 
ing sheep and seek to destroy them; though 
once we had hungry wolves, and then sheep 
were often killed and devoured ; but in some 
countries there are wolves and bears and 
leopards and lions, which rush in on the 
flocks and do great damage. Sheep are in 
danger day and night. It was in one of 
these countries that Jesus was when He 
spoke the tender and loving words, “I am 
the Good Shepherd,” and the people who 
listened to those words knew what a daring 
and tender person a good shepherd was, and 
what noble things he did for his poor de- 
fenceless flock. When the scorching rays of 
the sun had burnt up all the grass in the 
valley, and it was all brown and dry and 
dead, and there was nothing for the hungry 
sheep to eat, he would lead them up the hills 
to heights where it was cooler, and then 


anger became cruel, and they sneered and! climb about where the sheep could not go, 
jested ; but she stood it ali, poor, brave girl! | up amongst the rocks, to gather out of the 





Is not the bravest 
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sweet green grass, often risking his limbs, 
and his life, indeed, in the dangerous places 
to which he climbed. But, in his kindness, 
from his love to his panting, fainting flock, 
he never thought of his danger. Or course 
his poor sheep welcomed his return with 
great delight. Sometimes in the daytime, 
but oftener still in the night, there would 
come some ravenous beast, a bear, or a lion, 
or a leopard, or a wolf, that would quietly, 
and without being seen by either sheep or 
shepherd, steal slily up to the flock, then 
bounding from its hiding-place, try to seize 
on a sheep ora lamb, and rush off with it 
to its den. Then the shepherd was very 
brave. He hastened to the spot where the 
beast was, rushed upon it, tried to kill it, or, 
if that could not be done, at least to save 
his sheep 
and drive 
their savage 
‘enemy away. 
‘The good 
King David, 
you remem- 
| ber, was once 
a shepherd. 
| He tells how, 
one night, 
a sly bear 
came creep- 
ing up to his 
flock,and got 
so far with- 
ut being 
seen that 
it actually 
seized one 
of his sheep, 
and was making oft with it. 
inot let it go. 





But David did 
ot I _ He rushed after it, came up 
\with it, fought it and killed it, and saved the 


‘sheep. The sheep, after having been in a 
\bear’s jaws, would doubtless be sore for a 
while, perhaps lame; but it is better to 
\live, and to be lame even, than to be killed. 
|Another time a lion came creeping through 
‘the darkness, softly upon its soft paws, till 
it got close up to where the sheep lay, 
\then, with a roar, it sprang in amongst them, 
and was carrying one off when David awoke 
and pursued it. You can easily imagine 
/how a man, even a brave man, might be 
frightened to encounter a lion at any time; 
but to encounter it alone, and in the night too, 
that must be too dreadful for any man; but 
not so for this good shepherd David. Night 
as it was he pursued it, took the sheep out | 
VIII. xs 


shady nooks here and there an armful of 
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of its mouth, and slew it. So you see how 
the shepherd, David, for his flock risked his 
life by the paws of the bear and the terrible 
fangs of the lion. The people to whom 
Jesus spoke when He called Himself “ the 
Good Shepherd ” had these shepherd stories 
and scenes in their minds. They knew how 
brave, kind and strong a good shepherd was. 
But he must be very, very gentle too ; for in 
the hottest weather whilst seeking green grass 
he must sometimes lead his flock a long 
way, and they would be very weary, and es- 
pecially would the little lambs be so, and the 
elder ones that were weakly and ill. At such 
times he would feel sorry for them, walk 
slowly for the sake of the weary and feeble 
ones, and the little lambs he would give 
turns to be carried in his bosom. How- 
ever tired he himself was, he would carry his 
tired lambs. 
How tender 
he was, and 
how daring 
and brave! 
A good 
shepherd 
seemed 
to be a ten- 
der mother 
and a dar- 
ing watrior 
blended 
in one. 
A perfect 
love is this 
—thought- 
ful, watch- 


ful, com- 
passionate, 
mighty. Such 
is Jesus. His heart is like the shep- 
herd’s. He can do all for you that you 
need. Your heart needs food. The world is 


full of dangers to the soul; sins, like lurk- 
ing wild beasts, seek to destroy us. And 
Jesus can feed us. Jesus can save us from 
sin, and from all its dreadful evils, and bring 
us safe through life, and through death to 
His fold in heaven. 

I have told you a very little about the 
wonderful goodness and power of Jesus. Is 
it not a glorious thing that we have such a 
friend? But you must not forget that this 
Good Shepherd cannot befriend any who will 
not be His sheep. We may easily know if 
we be His sheep. “My sheep hear my 
voice,” says Jesus. Do we take notice of 
His wishes? We are the sheep of His pas- 
ture only when we try to do what He tells 
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us, and to please Him. We know that brave 
and unselfish and loving things please Him ; 
so let us try to always do them, that we may 
be followers of Jesus and His sheep that 
hear His voice. 


THIRD EVENING. 
Opening Hymn: “ A little ship was on the sea.”” Lesson: 
Luke vii. r—18. Concluding Hymn: “‘ Jesus, Tender Shep- 
herd, hear me,” 


Few sights would please a boy more than 
that of the wild hart on its native mountains 
and across its native deserts. Their form is 
beautiful, and their motion is graceful in the 
extreme, and as swift as it is graceful. They 
bound along the level fields and leap across 
brooks and chasms, and mount up from point 
to point on the mountain sides in a way 
which is perfectly lovely. These pretty 
creatures are as gentle as they are swift, and 
as timid as they are brave. Whilst they 
will plunge into dangers where the boldest 
hunter would fear to go, with the greatest 
daring and safety, they are sensitive asa timid 
child. The great and good King David and 
his son Solomon seem to have taken much 
notice of the habits of this pretty creature. 
When they write about it they sometimes call 
it the roe, sometimes the hind, sometimes 
the hart. The roe is the gentleman, the hind 
is the lady, and the young hinds are their 
children. But I do not want to. tell you all 
about these graceful animals. I want to 
speak of one thing about them, one which 
David noticed, and which made him pray to 
be like them. Let us go away to one of the 
plains where a herd is feeding. Yonder they 
are. We must go cautiously, if we wish to 
get near; do not speak, and keep well be- 
hind these shrubs; stoop down, too, a little, 
lest your head should be seen, for they are 
afraid of men. They know that men seek 
them to kill them. We must even tread very 
softly, for the sound of a footstep behind a 
bush will send them flying away to the hills. 
There! now we are in full sight of them. 
See! they have heard something. How they 
peer about in excited wonder! See their 
quick, anxious glance. Let us move out of 
our hiding, and show ourselves. Away they 
go! How swiftly they dash towards the hills, 
up the narrow path, from rock to rock, where 
no foot of man can follow, till they rest far 
out of sight and danger. 





flies for safety—God was his rock, his refuge, 
And he thought that on this side and on 
that, hidden from his view, stealthily creep- 
ing nearer, like a hunter after his prey, were 
all kinds of sins; and he prayed God to 
make him fly from them as swiftly and as 
cheerfully as he had seen the wise little hart 
fly from the arrow and dogs of the approach- 
ing hunter: “Thou, O God, art my rock 
and my refuge, to which I will continually 
resort.” 

Now let us see what are the bushes behind 
which the soul’s enemies hide. They are 
called temptations. They are always near 
to us, and Jesus says two things about these 
temptations. We are to “watch and pray,” 
lest they overcome us. First, we are to 
watch. How the timid roe watched! The 
moment it heard that slight sound of danger, 
how quickly it pricked its ears and turned 
its sharp eyes in the direction from which 
the sound came! So we are to watch, to 
keep our eyes open, and look well about us | 
as we go; asking the question, Is this right? | 
Is that right ?> We are to be wide-awake | 
not to do evil; this is watching. And we 
are to pray as well as watch. To pray is to 
want very much, and to ask God; it is to 
want very much to keep out of sin. How 
anxious the hart was to escape from danger! | 
Its one want, its strongest desire, was to | 
escape. So Jesus says we ought to want to | 
keep out of sin, and to pray for escape from | 
it. We ought to do so at the first moment | 
of temptation; like the hart, to be up and 
away atonce. When tempted to tell stories, | 
to be unkind, or to take what they ought 
not to take, or to do any other thing that 
is not right, people do not always look at 
the temptation and fly from it. They some- | 
times say, “ Oh! there is not much harm in 
that,” and “If I do it, nobody will know.” 
They linger about whilst the hunter of their 
soul is in the bush making ready his arrows 
and unloosing his dogs; not so the wise 
little roe. It never says, “Oh, it is only a 
little whine of the dogs that I hear;” “If 
the arrow does wound me, nobody will see.” | 
No; at the first suspicion that there is some- | 
thing wrong, the wise little creature dashes 
away to the hills, from whence cometh its 
help. And we ought to treat all sin as the 
roe treats the hunter with his arrows and his | 














Now David thought that the hart itself} dogs. We should be as timid of its coming | 
was like his own soul ; sin was like the men | near, as alert to the signs of its most distant 
behind bushes, stealing up towards this lovely | approach, and swiftly and earnestly make ( 
creature to destroy. it—sin sought his soul, to | God our refuge. 
destroy it ; and he thought that God was like | But how shall we make God our refuge? {| | 


the rocks on the high hills, to which the hart | Well, that is not difficult. 


Merely thinking | | 
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of God brings us into His presence. The | knew the voice, for he had often heard it 


moment we ask our hearts, “ What would 
God have me do?” we are up and away for 
the high hills of the soul. The mountains 


| might be far from the alarmed roe when it 
| turned to run, but ‘‘God is not far from 











| voice saying, “ Abraham, Abraham !” 


any one of us.” So ever be afraid to sin, 
and ask God for guidance to what is right. 
For the heart that bravely fears to sin and 
trusts in God is always both strong and safe. 


FOURTH EVENING. 


uke xvii. I—4, II—19. 
Shepherd, hear me.” 
Iam going to tell you a story which, though 
Ido not know that it ever happened, at least, 
just as I have heard it, is so beautifully true 
to the character of man and the character of 
God, that I shall ask you to hear it, and to 
try never to forget it. Once upon a time, 
many, many years ago, a man, old, poor, and 
hungry, was wandering in one of the wide, 
open deserts of Syria. It was now towards 
the end of the day; the sun was setting, and 
soon it would be dark, when the wild beasts 
would come forth from their lairs to seek 
their meat. And this old man was weary, and 
longed to find some place to eat an evening 
meal and a place to sleep. It was with 
thankfulness that he caught sight of the white 
tent of some evidently well-to-do farmer of 
the desert. To this tent he turned. Stand- 
ing in the door was a tall, noble-looking 
man with a turban on his head, long loose 
robes down from his shoulders to his feet, 
fastened with a girdle round his waist. The 
weary traveller asked shelter for the night, 
and was at once kindly bidden to come in. 
A supper was prepared for him and, as soon 
as could be, set before him. Doubtless the 
hungry man was very grateful, but he was 
evidently not grateful to God, for he began 
at once to eat the meal without saying a grace. 
Now the owner of the tent observed this. 
He himself was a good man—his name was 
Abraham—for he was no other than the grand 
old Abraham of the Bible, and observing that 
the old man ate without grace, or any ac- 
knowledgment of God, he was angry, stopped 
his meal, and told him to go out and away. 
He would have no godless man under his roof. 
The graceless old man was dismayed, but he 
dared not disobey such a fine, powerful man. 
So he got up, left his unfinished meal, and went 
out into the desert and the night, and righteous 
Abraham watched him wander away. Scarcely 
had the man gone when Abraham heard a 
He 


Concluding Hymn: “ Jesus, Tender 


before, and he replied, “‘ Here am I. 
Lord.” 
came to thy tent to-night ?” 


Speak, 


“T sent him 


| away, for he feared not Thee, neither did 
he honour Thee ; and I will have none be- | 





neath my roof-that do not honour Thee.” 
“‘ Abraham, Abraham,” the voice gently and 
chidingly replied, ‘‘ I have borne with him 
these seventy years, and couldst not thou 
bear with him for one night?” Suddenly 


“Where is that weary traveller that .| 


Abraham was ashamed of himself, and of | 


| what he had done, and immediately he set out | 
Opening Hymn: “And is it true, as I am told.” Lesson: | 


to seek the godless man, and when he found | 
him he brought him to his tent again, saying | 


to him, “God has pleaded for thee,” and 
he asked him to return to eat his meal and 
rest. 

Now what does this teach us ? 


It teaches | 


us how far better God is than the very best | 


of men. Abraham was a glorious man, nor 
was he quick-tempered or impatient compared 
even with patient men. But he was both 
when compared with God. God could be 


patient with the man twenty thousand days | 


and nights, but good Abraham, good as he 
was, could not be patient with him for one 
single day and night; nay, not even for one 
solitary night. God, my dear children, wants 
us to be good, and grieves that we are not 
good ; but God is not impatient. However 


we try His Spirit, He is never impatient. | 


What a glorious fact this is—God, never im- 
patient. He is the God of all patience. 
Now while we are talking of this old man 
and of the great God’s long patience with him, 
I want you to think how long God has been 
patient with you. 
lived ? 


How many years have you | 
Almost all those years He has been | 


patient with you, and He will be patient with | 


you should you live to be very old. 
not tell you how glorious this all seems to | 
me. Keep the idea of a patient God in your | 
mind, especially when you are trying to be 
good, and more especially still when you have 
failed to be good, and are sad about it. No | 
one, my dear children, ever becomes either | 
good or blessed who has not come to feel 
that everything he has—yes, life itself—he 
owes to the patience of God. It is “ Be- 


cause His compassions fail not we are not |, 


consumed,” 
FIFTH EVENING. | 

Opening Hymn: ‘‘ Was there ever kindest shepherd.” Les- 
son: Luke xv. 1—7. Concluding Hymn: “‘ Jesus, Tender 
Shepherd, hear me.” | 
I am going to speak to you about obedi-| 
ence—obedience to your parents and obe-| 











I can- | 
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dience to God ; and I am going to speak to | it would be to go back again! At the sound 
you in a kind of story which is called a| of the howl of the hungry wolf it started to 
parable. | its feet, and would have tried to find its old 
There was once a flock of sheep that was | home again, but it was too faint and feeble. 


under the care of the best of shepherds. So|It only stumbled into a thicket of thorns, 


where he led, it was always sure of sweet, 
fresh grass to eat, cool, bright brooks from 


beasts and every harm. As it often happens 
with people, so it sometimes happens with 


can wish, they are not contented. They 
want more of their own way, and fancy that 
they could be supremely happy if nobody 
controlled them, and they could do and be 
just what they liked. Well, so it fell out in 
this very flock. One sheep got it into its 
foolish little head that it was a very hard 
thing to be always doing just what its shep- 
herd- wanted. It did not at all like this 


and then being shut up in his fold all night. 
Was there not a wide and beautiful world to 
see, and many delightful things to enjoy? 


tore it resolved to take an early chance to 
into the beautiful world, and be its own 


master. The chance soon came. 


sheep hung back to the very last, and when 
all but itself had passed round it stood still, 


world,” to be its own master and to see what 
was to be seen. What it saw I will tell you. 


became very thirsty, but it saw no grass to 
eat, no water to drink. 


pletely to lose itself. 
on and it found no food, it became weary 
and faint. 
after all, it was nice to have a shepherd who 
always found grass for its hunger and water 
for its thirst. Whilst these thoughts were 


wolf. 
To be made to go into it did not now seem 


the wide and beautiful world, and being its 








sheep; though they have everything heart | 


following at his heels, as it called it, all day, | 


get rid of the shepherd’s control, to go out | 


in its mind, a distant sound made its heart | 
beat violently : it was the howl of a hungry | think as if God was unkind, as if God com- 
Then it thought of the fold in which | mands us that He may make us miserable. 
every night the kind shepherd had shut it up. | Then, we are just like that silly little sheep. 


long as it listened to his call and followed | from which it was too weak to free itself. 





which to drink, and a comfortable fold in | far away folding his sheep. He counts them, 
which it could rest and sleep safe from wild | and lo! one is missing. 





These thoughts were not long cherished be-} every limb. 


| 


| 


One morn- | 

ing, when the flock were following their guide | 
. . - . | 

round the jutting corner of a rock, this silly 


and finding it was not missed, overjoyed it | 
frisked away into what it called “the lovely | 


It had not gone very far before it saw that | 
it had lost itself; hunger came on, and it | 


| 
| 


It wandered about | a foolish fancy. 
to find where it was, but only the more com- | 
As the hot day passed | | 
| to obey Him ; but we are wrong. Disobedi- || 
Then it began to think that, | 
| tell us to do things we do not like. 


so “hard” as it had looked before ; nor did} soon forgives us and pities our folly. It is 


“own master” in it, seem quite socharming | Let us try to obey and please Him, for His 
as in its ignorance it had fancied. How glad commandment is as kind as His mercy. 


| they fancy it will be nice to do so; but it is| 


The evening had now come, and the night 
would soon be here, and the shepherd was 


“Poor, foolish 
thing!” thought the shepherd, and, shutting 
the door of the fold, away he went to seek 
and to save it. Well did he know the 
dangers of a night in the desert. He hunted 
far and wide. He shouted, and listened if 
he could catch the sound of the poor wan- 
derer’s bleat. Often did he call, and often 
did he listen before he heard the longed-for 
reply. At length it came—a feeble, faint 
“baa, baa” from the distance. He followed 
the direction of the sound, and called again. 
Another bleat. Yes; there it was. A few 
more steps and the lost one was found, pant- 
ing, with open mouth, its dry tongue hanging 








far out of its parched mouth, fast among 
thorns, and quivering with fear and pain in || 
“Dear, foolish sheep!” said || 

| 





the shepherd, as, at a glance, he took in its || 
forlorn condition. Then, seeing that how-|| 
ever willing the sheep was to follow him it} 
was far too weak to do so, with a sweet, 
forgiving smile the shepherd lifted it up on 
to his shoulders, and, weary though he was, 
carried it back to its home. There was no 
need to have carried it but for its weakness; 
for never was it so willing to obey the shep- | 
herd, and never did it so love him for his | 
care as now. It arrived at home a humbler, 
but a wiser and a happier sheep. 

Here is a picture of disobedience. When 
children disobey their parents, it is because 





| 


And so, too, when we do, 
not obey our Heavenly Parent, in our foolish | 
little heads we fancy it will not be pleasant || 


God may | 

He may | 
tell us to be forgiving, to be generous, to| 
return good for evil, and we don’t like to do 
these things; so we don’t do them. We 


ence to God is always a blunder. 


But God is like the kind shepherd ; He 





a good thing that we have such a kind God. | 
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I.—HOME NOTES. 
THE AUTUMNAL CONGRESSES, 
*HE numerous congresses which it is customary to 
hold in the autumn weeks seem generally not to 
lose ground in interest and popularity from year to 
year. During the past month we have had the 
Social Science Congress, at Manchester; the Church 
Congress, at Swansea; the Baptist Congress, at 
Glasgow; and the Congregational Congress, at 
Swansea, besides several minor, or more exclusive, 
gatherings. At the Social Science Congress con- 
siderable prominence was given to educational ques- 
tions, and many important suggestions were made 
as to means which might be adopted for improving 
the education of girls and women, who still labour 
under unfair and unnecessary disadvantages in this 
respect. In the various departments valuable con- 
ference also took place on many subjects affecting 
the welfare of the community, such as health, 
recreation, instruction in music and other arts; and 
the seeds were sown, we doubt not, of some wise and 
charitable thought and profitable action. At the 
Church Congress the proceedings were, as usual, 
marked bya good deal of animation, and it was 
natural that, meeting in Wales, the attention of the 
assembly should be directed by several speakers to 
the relations between “ Church and Dissent.’’ The 
utterances on this subject were on the whole kindly 
and likely to be useful, although they showed, as 
might have been anticipated, that closer union be- 
tween Conformists and Nonconformists must be 
realised rather in the cultivation of the true spirit of 
Christian charity and brotherhood, than in the fusing 
of principles or in the abolition of external lines of 
distinction. 


THE PROGRESS OF ELEMENTARY EDUCATION. 


Ordinary people may perhaps fairly ask to be 
excused from paying very close and minute attention 
to the returns issued by the Committee of Privy 
Council on Education, bristling, as those returns 
necessarily do, with figures and fractions. But dry 
and dull as such documents look, they are full of 
information of much significance. The returns before 
us relate to the works of the Education Department 
for the promotion of Elementary Education in Eng- 
land and Wales for the past year. We will venture 
to cull at least one or two items from the vast array 
thus presented to us. It is gratifying to know that 
the Council consider the progress made since they 
issued their previous Report to be extremely satis- 
factory. In attendance of children, in educational 
attainments, in extent of accommodation provided, in 
the number, efficiency, and remuneration of teachers, 
and in the supply of pupils, the records of the schools 
of the country show a marked and steady tendency to 
improvement, giving evidence how effectual an im- 
pulse the national mind has received on this subject 
during the last few years. There were in 1878, 
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| 3,495,892 names of day scholars on the registers 
of the inspected day schools of England and Wales, 
and this is the number of children, out of nearly five 
millions, for whom Elementary schools are required, 
who received more or less of efficient instruction in 
such schools during the past year. This number is 
equivalent to 14 per cent. of the estimated population, 
and the average attendance amounts to 9°7 of the 
same. This average, although showing improvement, 
is still below the proportionate average in Scotland, 
and suggests the necessity of further measures for 
securing the regular attendance at school of a large 
number of children who ought to be, but are not, 
daily under instruction. The growth of education 
and of an intelligent appreciation of its benefits will 
doubtless prove one of the most powerful means of 
securing and maintaining this most desirable regu- 
larity. 


MERCIFUL WORK IN ST. GILES’S, LONDON, 

The “*St. Giles’s Christian Mission,’ with which, 
ever since 1860, the name of Mr. George Hatton has 
been associated as superintendent, seems to be prose- 
cuting its merciful work with unabated vigour and 
sympathy. A very special branch of its operation iS 
the effort made to render assistance to discharged 
prisoners, and this, we are informed by the report, 
has grown so much of late that it is difficult to know 
where to begin to tell the story of its onward rapid 
advance. We can appreciate the necessity, arising 
from the peculiar nature of such work, of caution in 
the publication of details; but sufficient facts are 
placed before the reader in the report for the past 
year to enable him to judge of the nature and value 
of the compassionate service thus rendered. Mr. 
Wheatley, secretary to the Mission, labours very 
earnestly and with much success in this department, 
and in writing to him, the Rev. T. E. L. Jones, the 
Ordinary of Newgate, says: ‘‘ I have been engaged in 
this work in connection with several agencies for the 
last fifteen years, but I have never found any one who 
has given me more real assistance in this difficult 
enterprise than yourself.’”’ The task undertaken is to 
lend a helping hand to prisoners when they come out 
of gaol, to offer them a temporary home, te endeavour 
to procure them suitable situations, and thus to give 
them a chance of escaping from the criminal ranks, 
and, generally, to bring good counsels and good influ- 
ences to bear upon them. To step in, with such a 
purpose, at the critical moment of a prisoner’s dis- 
charge, is often a means of preventing incalculable 
evil and misery, and is worthy of the spirit of the 
gospel. The total number of discharged prisoners 
helped by the agency of the Mission during the past 
year has been 480. Of these the following account 
is given: 118 have been set to work to get an honest 
living ; 62 have been sent to sea, 58 of whom were 
boys; 220 have been relieved by gifts of money, 
clothes, tools, &c.; 36 have had their fares paid and 
been sent home; 10 have absconded; 8 have been 
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expelled from the Home ; 17 have been transferred to 
other Homes; 19 are at present in the Home, 4 of 
whom are out of work. This sad but also encouraging 
récord speaks volumes to those who can read between 
the lines. The work of the Mission extends to many 
other forms of service for the poor, and its agencies 
and accounts seem to be under thoroughly efficient 
and satisfactory supervision. The treasurer is Mr. F. 
A. Bevan, 54, Lombard Street, E.C. 


HOME HOSPITALS AND FASHIONABLE QUARTERS. 

The Home Hospital Association was formed about 
twelve months ago. Its object is to afford accommo- 
dation and attendance in “ Home Hospitals ”—that is 
to say, in private dwelling-houses appropriated to the 
purpose, and situated in convenient localities—to 
patients who can afford to pay a moderate sum, but 
who cannot easily command first-rate medical assist- 
ance, and who yet shrink from entering public 
hospitals supported by voluntary contributions. It is 
believed that there is a very large population in 
London to whom institutions of the kind described 
would prove a great boon. The association secured 
influential countenance and substantial pecuniary sup- 
port, amounting, it appears, to about £11,000 in 
contributions, towards starting the project. The 
enterprise is, however, we believe, for the moment at 
least, practically at a standstill because of the inability 
of the promoters to obtain by lease or purchase such 
premises as they require. In the ‘‘respectable” 
neighbourhoods of the West-end, where they wish 
to establish their homes for the sick, there appears to 
exist a very general disinclination to permit sick 
people to find a home in which to suffer, and pos- 
sibly to die. Owners of estates, house agents, ves- 
tries, and all sorts of persons, shrink from the 
* depreciation of property” which would be caused 
by the opening of a home hospital in any particular 
street. The consequence is that the enterprise is 
retarded, and at present we understand an action for 
ejectment is pending with respect to one house which 
the association thought they had secured. All this 
looks very hard, and very much like a form of selfish- 
ness to which the dweller in great cities seems to be 
specially liable—a selfishness which is perpetually 
asking, with a cold, indifferent stare, ‘‘ Who is my 
neighbour?” ‘We fully understand the necessity for 
special precautions in crowded cities for the prevention 
of the spread of disease by contagion or infection, 
but there is a limit beyond which caution becomes 
difficult to distinguish from cruelty. 


II.—GLANCES ABROAD. 

PROSPECTS IN ZULULAND, SOCIAL AND RELIGIOUS. 

We all rejoice that the Zulu war has been brought 
to a close, and probably most of us are prepared to 
accept accomplished facts, and to cherish the hope 
that the policy of Sir Bartle Frere, in the adoption of 
which he accepted so grave and terrible a responsi- 
bility, may prove beneficial in the long run to both 
natives and colonists of South Africa. The cruel 


despotism of the savage but brave chief, Cetewayo, 





has been destroyed, and the king himself is our 
prisoner at Cape Town, and will not be allowed to 
return to his own country. Zululand, according to 
the arrangement of Sir Garnet Wolseley, is to be 
divided into thirteen districts, each to be governed by 
an independent chief. All the chiefs have been 
required to enter into a pledge to govern under 
certain restrictions imposed by British authority, 
and under the watchful supervision of a British 
Resident who is to be appointed. The military 
system of Cetewayo, with all its hardships for the 
Zulu people themselves, and its dangers to the neigh- 
bouring colonies, is abolished; the importation of 
arms is prohibited, and the chiefs are not permitted 
arbitrarily and capriciously to inflict the ‘penalty of 
death. There are also other stipulations which, if 
observed,. may tend to bring about an improved, 
happier, and more hopeful state of things among the 
Zulu people. There is one point, however, which 
cannot fail to give great concern and anxiety to those 
who feel that an essential condition of progress from 
barbarism to the best form of civilisation is the ac- 
ceptance of Christianity ; we refer to the danger that 
missionary effort in Zululand may meet with a very 
serious check, if indeed it be riot wholly stopped for 
the present. It has been determined, probably with 
wisdom and justice, that the chiefs shall have. the 
option of allowing, or refusing to allow, missionaries 
to settle among them. As we write, we learn that 
the most influential of these chiefs, one John Dunn, 
a British-born subject, naturalised as a Zulu, has 
determined to forbid missionaries to do their work 
among his people. The immediate consequence is 
that many Zulu converts who were preparing to wel- 
come back the missionaries who had laboured among 
them previous to the war, have now to give up their 
anticipation, and their religious teachers and guides 
have to forsake the work and hopes of many years of 
toil. To what extent this policy of exclusion will 
prevail we are not able yet to tell, but of this we are 
sure, that so far as missionaries are excluded one of 
the best agencies of civilisation as well as of religious 
enlightenment will be excluded. We should shrink 
most sensitively from anything that would even seem 
like forcing chiefs and people to receive the mes- 
sengers of the gospel; but we earnestly hope that 
the moral influence of those English officials with 
whom the chiefs will be brought into communication 
will be such as to lead them to desire to have the 
high and ennobling truths of Christianity preached 
and exemplified among them. 


A TRAVELLER ON THE BIBLE IN NEW ZEALAND. 

A brief communication attracted our notice lately 
in one of the newspapers, from a writer who thinks 
that he has found the secret of a good deal of the 
excitement and threatening trouble among some of 
the Maori tribes of New Zealand with regard to the 
land question. He is of opinion that the source of 
much of this danger is to be found in the use which 
is made of the Bible by the Maoris! In proof of 
this, he states that when travelling in New Zealand 
about three years ago, he visited a Maori settlement, 
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and there had a conversation with ‘a wise man,” 
who, as the traveller was informed, was looked upon 
«‘with immense respect by the natives.” This wise 
man told his visitor, through an interpreter, that the 
Bible was ‘‘a book from heaven which treated of 
the New Zealand natives under figurative language. 
The Old Testament, in particular, was all about New 
Zealand. The various people, such as the Hivites 
and Hittites, found their representatives in the Eng- 
lish, German, and Irish people, who had wrongly 
possessed themselves of the soil: The natives were 
the true Israel. Aukland was Jerusalem. The 
Messiah was a Maori, living quietly amongst his 
people, until the great voice from heaven should be 
heard to rouse the nation to recover their rights, de- 
stroy their enemies, and he should reign over a united 
people from Aukland,” asa centre. Such an inter- 
view was certainly very curious and interesting, and 
very suggestive of reflection and inquiry; but our 
traveller scarcely commends himself to our confidence, 
either for his penetration or judgment, when, from 
this incident—which he backs by the further assurance 
that he heard quite enough in his tour through North 
Island to satisfy him “that the Maoris interpreted the 
Bible in a sense highly favourable to themselves as a 
nation he was led, as he tells us, ‘‘to think more 
seriously than before how dangerous:a practice it 
ts to sow Bibles broadcast amongst savages, and to 
expect a harvest of peace and order!” He would 
probably have been more safe if he had regarded this 
circumstance as tending to show that the Bible was 
the most human of all books as well as the most 
Divine, touching even the life of the untutored 
“savage” at points which affect its common course 
and its most familiar interests. But we are afraid 
that “‘savages”’ are not generally in the habit of 
making much use of the Bible. When they do so, 
those who know the Bible best will not be surprised 
if even Maoris should find in it “ much that is favour- 
able to themselves as a nation;’’ nor will they fear 
the result, for ‘the word of the Lord is tried,’’ as to 
its general and ultimate effect upon national ‘‘ peace 
and order,’”’ although it may not favour foreigners 
robbing land from the aborigines with impunity. 


COLONEL GORDON AND THE SLAVE-TRADE. 


It is feared that a great blow to the cause of 
humanity and civilisation in Central Africa is likely to 
be given by the retirement of Colonel Gordon from 
the Governor-Generalship of the Soudan. Colonel 
Gordon is an English officer who some years ago 
entered the service of the Khedive of Egypt for the 
special purpose of suppressing the slave-trade at its 
sources, in the Egyptian dominions in the interior of 
Africa, and of reducing to order and prosperity a 
region which was torn with the strife of contending 
races, and was the scene of anarchy and misery. 
Colonel Gordon has won for himself golden opinions, 
from those who have watched his career, by the 
way in which he has discharged his difficult duties. 
He appears to possess an extraordinary power of in- 
fluencing uncivilised people for their good, and he 





has resisted and punished slave-traders in their 
strongholds upon the great rivers and waste places of 
Africa with a courage, tenacity, and energy which 
have been of the highest service. The indescribable 
horrors of the traffic between Central Africa and the 
coast have been greatly reduced ; thousands of poor 
creatures have been rescued from the clutches of the 
kidnappers; and hundreds of lawless men, more 
cruel than beasts of prey, have been justly arrested 
and punished, and compelled to relinquish their in- 
famous calling. We observe that the executive of the 
British and: Foreign Anti-Slavery Society express 
their “‘ deep feeling of solicitude’”’ at the announce- 
ment of Colonel Gordon’s retirement, but at the same 
time they intimate that they consider Colonel Gordon 
to have been in some respects in a false position as a 
servant of the Khedive. No doubt it has been a 
strange anomaly that the Khedive should have been 
cherishing the institution of slavery within his palace 
gates, and authorising vigorous measures for its exter- 
mination in a distant .part of his Empire. But we 
must expect anomalies in Eastern rule for a long time 
to come; and perhaps Colonel Gordon thought that 
practically it was wise to make the best use he could 
of his opportunity without insisting on strict consist- 
ency. If his strong hand should be withdrawn, we 
fear that a dark cloud will gather over Africa’s pro- 
spects of deliverance from one of the most galling and 
atrocious of all human wrongs, 


MUSIC FOR PUBLIC WORSHIP IN MADAGASCAR. 


In the Zonic Sol-Fa Reporter there are some in- 
teresting notes of music in public worship in Mada- 
gascar, the facts having been obtained from a con- 
versation with the Rev. G. A. Shaw, a missionary 
from that island at present on a visit to England. 
Mr. Shaw observes :— 


*¢ The missionaries can find no trace of musical art, 
and, of course, no trace of musical notation, previous 
to the advent of Europeans to the island. Speak- 
ing of the Betsileo, a race of people inhabiting the 
southern portion. of the central tableland of the 
island, among whom he laboured, Mr. Shaw says that 
their only singing is a chant, but little removed from a 
monotone, which is used by the people at work. As 
they are transplanting the young rice plants, a gang 
of natives will sing together a chant of this sort, timing 
the music to the movements of their bodies, so that 
at each accented note they plant a stalk. Besides 
these chants there exist some very elaborate melodies 
which some have supposed to be traditional, but which 
are now believed to have been learnt from barrel organs 
introduced by the French at the time of their early 
settlement in the Island. They are, in fact, operatic 
airs, improved and altered beyond recognition by the 
Malagasy fancy and taste. These tunes have been used 
in worship, and the missionaries have been fighting for 
years against them. They are so elaborate that the 
natives will spend whole days in learning one, which 
of course they do by imitation. The tunes being so 
difficult, the rich people got into the habit of sending 
their slaves to learn them, and then the grandees 
would sit on Sunday round the walls of the church, 
in silence, leaving a choir of slaves to do the singing. 
If remonstrated with, they would say, ‘ Why should I 
sing ? that’s my slave’s business ; 1 have sent him to 
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learn the tunes, and isn’t that enough?’ The mis- 
sionaries have, however, broken down this custom to 
a large extent, and by teaching the children by the 
Tonic Sol-fa method they are steadily introducing 
congregational singing. It is understood that the 
native teachers are able to teach the system in the 
villages. Choirs are found in every church, and they 
sing in excellent harmony. The natives have deep 
chests and fine voices. The introduction of singing 
by note is doing away with the elaborate grace-notes 
by which some of the old tunes, learnt before the 
persecution, were altered beyond recognition. The 
natives take naturally to European music, but they 
have a decided preference for lively tunes. They like 
the ‘Union’ better than the ‘ Bristol,’ and just now 
they like ‘ Sankey’ best of all.” 

In the course of the same conversation Mr. Shaw 
also gave some interesting details as to the nature 
and construction of native musical instruments. 


IlI.—OUR MEMORIAL RECORD. 
MR. WILLIAM LOGAN, OF GLASGOW. 

By the death of Mr. William Logan, which took 
place on September 17th at Glasgow, the Church has 
lost a fine representative of the spirit of true Christian 
philanthropy, whose indefatigable labours on behalf 
of the fallen, the suffering, and: the lost, and whose 
simple, unselfish, enthusiastic disposition has won 
for him a large measure of respect, gratitude, and 
love. Mr. Logan, when a young man employed in 
a grocer’s shop in Glasgow, came under the influence 
of the late Dr. William Anderson, and under his 
ministry united himself with the Christian Church in 
1829. His ardent nature caught the flame of mis- 
sionary enthusiasm, and at length he entered upon 
home missionary service under the superintendence of 
David Nasmith, the founder of Town and City Mis- 
sions. He began his work in 1839 in the district of 
St. Giles’s, London, at that time even far more than 
now a centre of awful vice and degradation. Aftera 
few months he was transferred to Leeds; thence to 
Rochdale, where he laboured asa missionary, in con- 
nection with the firm of Mr. John Bright, M.P. ; and 
thence, in 1841, to Glasgow again, where, with the 
exception of a short time spent in Bradford as super- 
intendent of the town mission there, he lived to the 
end of his days. Upon his fina: settlement in Glasgow 
he relinquished his formal connection with home 
mission work and opened some temperance dining- 
rooms, which were conducted in such a manner as to 
command great commercial success and to place Mr. 
Logan in a position of comparative affluerice. The 
time and means thus placed at his command were 
devoted with a never-failing steadfastness to the same 
service to which he had given himself from his early 
manhood, and he gladly seized the larger opportuni- 
ties of doing good which his position afforded him. 
He specially devoted his sympathy and attention to 
the work of caring for and recovering women who 
had gone astray into open vice, and to efforts on 
behalf of the drunkard and of the cause of total absti- 
nence. In the dark places of our social system Mr. 
Logan laboured with wonderful tact as well as won- 
derful devotion, and it is said that thousands of persons 





felt and acknowledged their indebtedness to him for 
such help as only a true-hearted and deep-souled 
Christian man can give. He had great faith in the 
press as an instrument of usefulness, and wrote several 
books and tracts. His most widely known, and per- 
haps most useful work, was entitled ‘‘ Words of 
Comfort for Bereaved Parents,” and this will long 
continue to be valued by those who are suffering from 
the terrible sorrow which is known in homes where 
the glad voices of little children have been lost in the 
silence and mystery of death. Into his life of sixty-six 
years Mr. Logan crowded much Christlike work, and 
we may hope and believe was prepared for a higher 
service upon which he has now entered. 


THE REV. J. P. THOMPSON, OF BERLIN. 

The Rev. Dr. Joseph P. Thompson, whose death 
occurred in Berlin on the 21st of September, was 
well known and highly esteemed as an accomplished, 
large-hearted scholar and divine, in this country and 
on the Continent, as well as in the United States, to 
which by birth he belonged. He was for, we believe, 
about twenty years the minister of a church known 
as the Broadway Tabernacle, in New York, where he 
won the highest reputation as a preacher and pastor. 
He pursued also with the enthusiasm of a Christian 
scholar the study of Egyptology and other branches 
of learning bearing upon Biblical History, and he 
travelled in Egypt and Palestine, making observations 
and collecting facts with the greatest zeal and intelli- 
gence. For many years he has enriched the higher 
literature of America, and occasionally also of this 
country, with his contributions on these and kindred 
topics. His personal labours, by speech and counsel 
as well as by pen, on behalf of the great religious and 
philanthropic undertakings of America, were of the 
most valuable kind. The failure of his health com- 
bined with his love of learning and literature to in- 
duce him ultimately to settle in Europe, and for the 
last seven years of his life he residedin Berlin. Here 
he continued with unabated activity his favourite 
studies and pursuits, and was the centre of a wide 
circle of attached and appreciative friends. His voice 
and pen were constantly engaged in the cause of 
humanity, of liberty, and of the gospel, and his last 
production was a paper on the oppression of Christian 
people in certain districts of Austria to which allusion 
was made in these notes a month ago. The paper 
was read at the Basle Conference, Dr. Thompson not 
being able to be present, as he was then prostrate by 
that illness which has now proved fatal. He had 
great charms of manner both as a speaker and in the 
social circle, and he was held in such high honour by 
his countrymen that a very general wish existed that 
he should receive the appointment as Ambassador to 
the Court of Berlin, his clerical office not being con- 
sidered a disqualification under the circumstances. 
He was sixty years of age at the time of his death, 
and until within a few weeks of the end those who 
kriew him best cherished the hope that he had yet 
some years of good service to accomplish before the 
completion of his honourable and useful career. 
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IN PRISON AND OUT. 


By HESBA STRETTON, AvuTHOR oF “ JESSICA’s 


CHAPTER XIX.—VICTORIA’S WEDDING. 


77 was months before Mr. Dudley could 
learn anything of David, and then he 
discovered him in gaol again, for theft of a 
more serious character. He obtained per- 
mission to visit him, and had a long inter- 
view with him, and left promising to be his 
friend. When his term was up Mr. Dudley 
found him lodgings, and did his best to find 
him work; but there was no remunerative 
work to be procured for him, and he was 
now utterly averse to hard labour with poor 
pay. It was more than three years since his 
first committal to prison, and he had learned 
one lesson so well there that he was no longer 
willing to bear with starvation or excessive 
toil. He had nothing to lose by being a 
thief, except his liberty, and his liberty was 
equally forfeit if he gave himself to uninter- 
mittent labour. His sole ambition now was 
to thieve so skilfully as to defy the vigilance 
of his enemies, the police. 

There was, at least, one point of good left 
in him. He would not hear where Bess was 
living, and begged Mr. Dudley not to tell 
her of his lost condition. ‘ Let me go down 
to hell alone,” he said; “I’m not afeared of 
it, but I don’t want to see little Bess there!” 
It was in vain that Mr. Dudley reasoned with 
him, and entreated him to try again. 


could he try again? Would anything ever | 
alter the shameful fact that he had been | If he fell on the battle-field, 


several times in gaol? Or would any effort 
take away his name from the terrible list 
of habitual criminals kept by the police? | 
The name his father bore, and his mother | 
loved, David Fell, was inscribed there. 
“This is a damned world,” he said ; and 
Mr. Dudley did not know what to answer. 
It was well for Bess that Mr. Dudley kept | 
David’s secret, and said nothing to her of | 
his failure in trying to redeem him. 
had entered the merchant service, and was 
serving before the mast in a sailing vessel 
that went long voyages, and came into Lon- 
don Docks but seldom. When he was on 
shore his home was always at Mrs. Linnett’s, 
where old Euclid took a pride in him as being 
a lad saved from destruction through his 
mediation ; 
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First PRAYER.” 


It had become a standing joke at the mar- 
ket, and amongst Euclid’s oldest and familiar 
customers, that the old water-cress_ seller 
must have come into a fortune, so changed 
was he. He looked as if the old bent in his 
shoulders was growing straighter and his 
bowed-down head more erect. The linen 
blouse he had always worn as his outer gar- 
ment was no longer ragged or dirty; and in 
the winter a warm, though threadbare, great- 
coat took its place. He had become a very 
independent buyer, and most fastidious in his 
choice of cresses. No fear now that he must 
put up with any cresses gone yellow at the 
edges, or spotted on the bright green leaf. He 
could pay for the best, and the saleswomen 
knew that he would have the best. He could 
afford to give more liberal and larger bunches, 
and his wrinkled face did not fall into abject 
disappointment if he was asked to give credit 
for a day or two. He was quite another 
being from the stooping, shuffling, poverty- 
stricken, decrepit old man who had been 
wont to cry, “ Creshe, creshe!” in a hoarse 
and mournful voice along the streets. 

It was the home he and Victoria had found 
which did it. There was a_ nourishing 
warmth in the sense of friendship and fellow- 
feeling which surrounded him there. Mrs. 
Linnett’s cheery ways, and Mr. Dudley’s 


How | kindly interest in them, made him feel that 


they were no longer alone in the battle of life. 
Victoria would 
not be trampled under foot in its fierce 
conflict. There was the same hard toil for 
him, the chilly mornings of winter were no 
warmer, but the world appeared quite an- 


|other place to him, for his heart was no 


longer heavy, nor his spirit cast down. 

It had been strongly urged upon Roger by 
Mr. Dudley, and by his teachers on board 
|the Cleopatra, that he must replace the 
money he had formerly stolen from Euclid. 
This purpose became a secret between him 
and Bess and Mrs. Linnett, who delighted 
in innocent surprises. When the sum was 
completed, on his return from his second 
voyage, he and Bess tied it up in an old 
handkerchief and placed it under Victoria’s 
pillow, where her sweating was often laid 


yet there was always a little | now, that she might be reading it in the early 


dread mingled with his welcome visits, lest | | light of the morning, as soon as Bess and her 


Blackett should come across his son, and so | 


discover the shelter they had found from his | 


hatred ‘" ea 
VIII. 


| father began to stir. Victoria’s hand, groping 

for her little book, grasped the old, well- 

remembered parcel ‘of hard money, and she 
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screamed, “Father! father!” till Euclid 
appeared at the door, looking in with a terri- 
fied face. 

“Tt’s the money for my coffin come again 
she cried, bursting into tears. 

“No, no!” said Bess, between laughing 
and crying. “It’s the money as Roger stole, 


1”? 


to you, with his love! Oh, Roger, tell them! 
tell them all about it!” 

But Roger, who was standing behind 
Euclid at the door, could not utter a word. 
It felt to him a happier time even than when 
he had received his prizes, in the presence of 
all his mates, from the hands‘of a real lord. 
Old Euclid’s face, bewildered and alarmed at 
first, changed into a joyous and radiant 
delight. 

“Nigh upon four pound!” he said. ‘Well 
done, Roger! But I don’t know how we’re 
to spend it, Victoria, my dear. It’s not 
wanted for your buryin’.” 

“Tt’s for her weddin’ wi’ Captain Upjohn!” 
called out Roger, with a chuckle of delight, 
whilst Euclid laughed hoarsely, and Mrs. 
Linnett joined him, as Victoria cried— 
“‘ Father, shut the door!” 

It was true. Captain Upjohn, the master 
of a sloop trading to and from Sweden, and 
an old shipmate of Thomas Linnett, though 
many years younger, was about to make 
Victoria his wife. No fear now that she 
would ever have to rough it, little and tender 
as she was. Captain Upjohn would see to 
that ; and he would see to old Euclid him- 
self, and provide a home for him, when it 
was no longer possible for him to earn his 
own bread. There was some talk already of 
setting him up with a donkey-cart, and so 
putting him into a larger and a more re- 
spectable way of living ; for Captain Upjohn 
was a man who should have married in a 
higher rank than that of water-cress sellers, 
and would have done it if he had not met 
with Victoria at Mrs. Linnett’s, and thought 
so much of her as to forget her father’s low 
estate. 

Proud and happy beyond words was old 
Euclid when his last and only child, Victoria, 
was married, and he led her to church, her 
dear hand in his, to give her away to Captain 
Upjohn, instead of following her to the grave, 
as he had followed her mother, and all his 
other children. He knew the burial service 
well, or rather he knew the ceremony of a 
funeral, for the words had made little im- 
pression on him; but a wedding was new 
to him. He could dimly remember what he 
said when he married Victoria’s mother ; and 





every penny of it, saved up to be given back | 


as Captain Upjohn and Victoria exchanged 
the same vows, he felt that he could be con- 
tent to die that very moment. 

**T should like her mother to know as Vic- 
toria’s married !” was his speech at the feast 
Mrs. Linnett gave in her little kitchen. 

They went down the river to Greenwich ; 
and surely never was there sucha day! Old 
Euclid declared he had never known one 
like it. Bess and Roger thought it was no 
brighter, or warmer, or happier, than the one 
that had been spent on board the C/eopatra 
two summers before; but the other three 
were dead against them. Captain Upjohn 
maintained that there could be no question 
as to which day was the fairerone. Certainly 
no happier party ever strolled under the flit- 
ting shadows of the Spanish chestnut-trees in 
Greenwich Park, or ran down the slopes to- 
gether ; old Euclid himself running far in the 
rear with his shambling feet, and his grey hair 
blown about by the wind. 

And the coming home again, up the river, 
in the cool of the evening, with the soft chill 
of the breeze playing ontheir faces! Euclid 
sat very still and silent, with Victoria and her 
husband on one hand, and Bess, hardly less 
dear to him, and Roger, on the other. But 
his silence was the stillness and peacefulness 
of a happy old age, free now for evermore 
from all oppressive cares. ‘To-morrow morn- 
ing he would be up again at four o’clock, and 
go off to the market; but labour was no 
longer irksome to him. He was no longer 
drudging merely for a coffin and a grave. 
He was not now without hope and without 
God in the world. 

They landed in the dusk, and brushed ‘past 
an idler who was lounging near the stage, 
watching the steamers come and go. But 
he started and stared as his eyes fell upon 
them, and with a stealthy step he dogged 
their way home. Not one of them looked 
back, no one suspected that they were 
followed, though he kept them in sight until 
he saw Mrs. Linnett watching for their return 
over the half-door of her little shop, and 
waving a white handkerchief to welcome 
them. Then he turned away and sauntered 
homewards to the old place, where Euclid 
had saved, and hoarded, and lost the money 
which Roger had stolen. 

“It’s old Euclid!” he had muttered to 
himself; “and Victoria as grand as a lady; 
and little Bess; and who’s the lad o’ nine- 
teen or so? Why, it must be Roger, my 
son Roger! And he’s doing well, by his 
| clothes! I'll be even wi’ every one on ’em 
Pie ” 
| yet. 
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CHAPTER XX.—BLACKETT’S REVENGE. 


Ir was five years since David Fell had first 
crossed the fatal threshold of the gaol. He 
had graduated in crime, and being neither a 
blockhead nor a lout, he had developed skill 
enough to transgress the laws, and yet evade 
the penalty. The untrained ability of an 
English artisan, and the shrewd tact of a 
London lad, had grown into the cunning and 
business-like adroitness of a corifirmed cri- 
minal. The police knew him well by sight or 
report; but he had kept out of their hands 
for the last two years, in spite of much sus- 
picion, and many hair-breadth escapes from 
conviction. He was doing credit to the 
brotherhood which had been forced upon 
him, the brotherhood of thieves. There was 
no disgrace for him now, except the disgrace 
of being found out. 

Blackett had drifted back to his old quarters 
after Roger’s time was up on board the 
Cleopatra, and he was no longer liable to be 
called upon to pay half-a-crown a week for 
his maintenance. David had gone with him ; 
for there was a lingering faithfulness in his 
nature, which attached him to the only fellow- 
man who had not turned his back upon him 
when he came out of gaol. They had taken 
Euclid’s old garret, which afforded good 
facilities for escape from a hot pursuit along 
the neighbouring roofs. For a little while 
David had felt mournful, or as Blackett called 
it mopish, at finding himself back again in 
the self-same spot where he had taken care 
of Bess, and helped his mother in her dire 
struggle for life. But presently the slight 
impression wore off. Blackett made much 
of him: they shared and fared alike, and 
lived together as though they were father and 
son. 

It was a merry thought to Blackett that if 
the magistrates had filched Roger from him, 
they had thrust David into his hands, who 
was worth twice as much as Roger. He had 
spirit, and energy, and brains. The clear- 
headed sense of the honest carpenter his 
father, muddled neither by drink nor igno- 
rance, had descended to David in a measure 
that set him far above the poor, idle, terrified 
Roger, who had always cowered away from 
Blackett’s savagery. He dared not be savage 
with David, and his respect for him almost 
amounted to affection. He was uneasy and 
anxious when David was long absent, and a 
welcome was always ready for him when he 
made his appearance in the zarret. 


covery he had made of Euclid’s dwelling- 








Blackett said nothing to David of the dis- | 


| place, and the fact that Bess shared it. Care- 
| fully disguised, he haunted the taverns in the 
neighbourhood of Mrs. Linnett’s shop, to 
pick up any information he could concerning 
Euclid or his own son Roger. It was not 
long before some sailors, coming in from a 
long voyage, fell into the trap he laid for 
them, and talked of the heaps of money left 
with Mrs. Linnett, and the numerous sea- 
chests, filled with valuable goods, which she 
took care of for absent seamen. 

Roger was gone to sea again, and Captain 
Upjohn had taken Victoria to visit his people 
at Portsmouth, so no one was left in the house 
but Bess and the two old people. It was a 
rare chance, if only he could get David to 
seize it. There would be Euclid’s hoards 
into the bargain, for Blackett had never 
ceased to believe he was a miser, who had 
untold money secreted in holes and corners, 
if they could only make him reveal his hiding- 
places. But would David do it? There 
was an irresistible fascination to Blackett in 
the thought of at last fulfilling his threats and 
wreaking his vengeance upon Euclid. 

“Old Euclid!” he muttered contemptu- 
ously, “and Bess and a old woman! I could 
almost manage ’em myself.” 

He set craftily to work upon David's ima- 
gination, describing the sea-chests in the old 
woman’s room and their contents, as if he 
had seen them; and the hoards of the miser, 
who carried bank-notes stitched into the 
lining of his waistcoat, over which he wore 
a ragged old blouse. He dared not tell 
David the name of the miser, nor mention 
Bess. There wasa soft spot still in David's 
heart, and Blackett knew it. 

It had been a slack time of late, and all 
their ill-gotten gains were gone. There was 
no longer money to spend at the tavern, with 
its many attractions, at the corner of the 
street, and the garret was a miserable place 
to spend the whole day in. David was weary 
of having nothing to do, and there seemed 
no reason to him why he should not enter 
into Blackett’s schemes. 

It was a dark night when Blackett and 
David, having matured their well-laid plans, 
entered: the quiet street, and surveyed the 
front of the house they were about to break 
into. The street lamps made it clear enough. 
On one side stood a high warehouse, empty 
and closed for the night, unless there should 
be some watchman in it, of whom there was 
no sign; on the other was an unoccupied 
dwelling -house, with the bills, “To let,” 
grown yellow, in the windows. There was 
| no light to be seen in any casement in the 
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short street, for people who work hard go 
to bed early. To get to the little yard at 
the back of Mrs. Linnett’s house it was 
necessary to turn down a narrow passage 
beyond the unoccupied tenement, and to 
climb over a wall in which there was no 
door. But there was no difficulty in doing 
this, even for Blackett, and David was over 
it in an instant. It was the dense darkness of 
a cloudy night and the overshadowing gloom 
of the high walls surrounding them which 
created the only perplexity. 

‘It’s as dark as the black hole,” muttered 
David; immediately afterwards stumbling 
over a bucket, the iron handle of which 
rattled loudly. He stood perfectly still and 
motionless, whilst Blackett grasped the top 
of the wall with both hands, ready for instant 
flight. 

But there was not a sound to be heard in 
the house, or in either of the buildings on 
each side. All about them there was a dead 
hush, unbroken by any of the numerous 
noises of life and toil, with which the streets 
were full throughout the day. As David's 
eyes grew more accustomed to the obscurity, 
the dark sky became dimly visible overhead, 
cut by the black outline of the surrounding 
roofs. This little, ancient dwelling-place, 
left standing between two more modern and 
much loftier buildings, looked as if it was 
pinched in and hugged between them, with 
its old half-timber walls, and low, yet high- 
pitched roof, with a single gable, and a 
-dormer window in it. He could make it 
out in the gloom, as he stood breathless and 
motionless in the shadow of the wall, listen- 
ing for any sign of moving within. He was 
not afraid ; there was nothing to be afraid of. 
In three minutes he and Blackett could be 
safe away. But he felt something like re- 
luctance to break the stillness and tranquillity 
-of the little, quiet house. Besides, there 
were only an old man and old woman in it. 
If they made any noise and resistance, what 
‘would Blackett do—Blackett, who was always 
savage when his blood was up? A number of 
thoughts seemed crowding through his brain 
as he paused, with his eyes and ears all alert 
to catch any token of the waking and stirring 
of the old folks. But it was only for a few 
minutes. A church clock near at hand 
| chimed four quarters, and then struck one. 
| The spot was as desolate at this hour as it 
| ever could be. 

“ We're not going to do ’em any hurt, you 
| know,” he whispered to Blackett, “for luck’s 
| sake. They are old folks, you said. We'll 
not hurt ’em.” 








“No, no,” answered Blackett, laughing 
within himself in the darkness. He would 
like to be even with old Euclid, and pay off 
the grudge he had owed him these many 
years. There was bound to be a scuffle, | 
though there was no danger for himself or | 
David in it; two strong, active men would | 
find it mere play to overpower Euclid and | 
Mrs. Linnett, and Bess would not count for | 
much. What would David do if he found | 
out that Bess was in it? If he could, he, 
would silence her first, before David knew | 
who she was. 

But though there was no light to be seen, | 
and no movement to be heard in the dark 
little house before them, there was a quiet, 
noiseless stirring within, which would have | 
frightened them away, or hurried them on in | 
the execution of their project, if they had but | 
known it. Mrs. Linnett was a light sleeper, 
and she had been broad awake when David 
stumbled over the bucket, and she heard the 
clatter as loudly as he did. Her bedroom 
was the one whose window overlooked the 
yard, and she had drawn aside the curtain 
a very little, and peeped cautiously into the 
gloom. Blackett’s figure, with his hands 
upon the wall, ready to leap back from the 
inner side of it, was quite visible, even in the 
dark night. Would it be safe to increase the | 
alarm of the thieves by showing herself? 
She was afraid to do that, lest it should fail. 
Her room was crowded with seamen’s chests, 
piled one upon another, seven or eight of 
them, left in her keeping by old shipmates, | 
who had trusted their possessions confidently 
to her care. She stepped quietly back to the 
bed and woke up Bess, who was sleeping 
the deep, unbroken sleep of girlhood. | 

“ Hush, Bess, hush!” she whispered, lay- | 
ing a hand on her mouth; “there’s robbers | 
in the yard! Get up quietly and slip out atthe 
front, lass, and run for your life to the police. | 
It’s for me and Euclid, and the mates away | 
at sea. It’s nigh upon one o’clock in th’; 
night, and we might all be murdered before | 
anybody ’ud hear us shout for help.” 

So whilst David was listening and watch- 
ing in the yard, Bess was rapidly getting on | 
some clothing; and as Blackett began to | 
remove the pane through which he could | 
unfasten the kitchen window, she was creep- | 
ing down-stairs from step to step with stealthy | 
and noiseless feet. -She heard the quiet 
grating of the tool Blackett was using, and 


| 
| 





by unseen into the little shop beyond, and 





| and turning the key cautiously, she opened 


| letting down the old-fashioned wooden bar, | 





her teeth chattered with fright. But she stole | 
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the door, closed it after her, and fled swiftly 
down the deserted street. 

There was so little difficulty in opening 
the kitchen window, that in a few minutes 
Blackett and David were both inside, and 
now lighted the small lantern they had 
brought with them. 
quietly as they could, though they had no 
fear of the consequences of arousing the in- 
mates, whom they could easily gag and bind 
if need be. But there was still no sign or 
sound of waking in the house. Mrs. Linnett, 
indeed, was standing within her room, with 
her door ajar, hearkening and peering down 
the staircase, and wondering, as she trembled 
with dread, how long Bess would be; but 
they could not know she was watching for 
them until they went up-stairs. 

And now, fly, Bess, fly! If you meet any 
belated wayfarer in the street, or see the 
light of any watcher in a window, give the 
alarm quickly. Give way to no terror that 
might hinder you. 
more than you can count. Run swiftly, for 
old Euclid, fast asleep after the day’s toils ; for 
Mrs. Linnett, shivering with helpless fright ; 
for the mates at sea, and for Roger, whose 
goods are in danger. And yet, Bess, if you 
did but know who it is that has broken into 
your quiet house, as a thief and a robber, 
you would fly back more swiftly than you 
are running for help, and with your arms 
about his neck, as when you were little 
children together, and your voice pleading in 
his ear, you might save him even now, at the 
last moment! 

Blackett cast a glance over the little shop, 
with its miscellaneous wares, and round the 
small kitchen ; but it was plain there was no 
booty there. The miser’s hoard and the 
seamen’s chests must be in the bedrooms, 
and they wasted no more time before mount- 
ing the narrow and winding staircase. Euclid 
was not sleeping in his closet, as Victoria 
was away; and the door of the front room 
stood at the top of the crooked stairs. They 
pushed it open, and the light of their lantern 
fell full upon the old man’s face. 

“Why, it’s old Euclid!” shouted David, 
in a loud and angry voice. 

“Ay, ay! is it time to be stirring?” he 
asked, rousing himself, and looking up in 
bewilderment. 

“Curse you! you never told me who it 
was!” cried David, turning fiercely upon 
Blackett. 

But the old man had already sprung up, 


Mrs. Linnett to fasten herself in her room, he 








Every minute is worth | 


They moved about as | 








forgetful of his feebleness, and calling upon | 


flung himself with desperate courage upon 
Blackett. Blackett shook him off with ease, 
and, seizing him by the throat, threw him 
down on the floor and knelt upon his chest, 
with a savage cruelty in his eyes. 

“Get up!” cried David, struggling to pull 
him away ; “ you shan’t murder him, and me 
stand by.” 

** T’ll half murder him,” muttered Blackett. 
“‘T’'ll have my revenge.” 

Then began a deadly conflict between them; 
Euclid, as soon as Blackett’s hand was off 
his throat, helping in the fray with the feeble 
daring of oldage. The chair on which David 
had set down the lantern was upset, and the 
light went out, leaving them in utter dark- 
ness, as they swayed to and fro about the 
room, never loosing one another, amid oaths, 
and threats, and smothered groans from 
Euclid, growing fainter and fainter as Blackett 
and David fought above him. 

But now Bess was speeding back again, 
with two policemen running at a few paces 
behind her. The clanking of their footsteps 
on the pavement below was the first sound 
which broke in upon the struggie, and brought 
it to a pause. David heard it first, and 
loosed his grasp of Blackett in an instant. 
The steps had not yet reached the door, and 
in a moment he was down the staircase and 
ready for flight by the way he had come. 
But Bess, whose light swift feet had made no 
noise, was already within the house, and she 
sprang forward to arrest him, clasping him in 
her strong young arms, with a vehement and 
tenacious grasp from which he could not free 
himself. The policeman were but a few 
paces behind her. 

“Oh, be quick!” she called; “he’s here. 
I can’t hold him long.” 

Her voice was shrill and strained, but 
David knew it too well. It was Bess who 
was holding him with such passionate 
strength ; and his own strength seemed to 
melt away at the sound of her cry. The 
little sister he had loved so well, and been so 
proud of—his poor mother’s little lass ! 

“* Bess,” he groaned, “it’s me, David!” 

With a wild, terrified, heart-broken shriek 
the girl’s arms fell from their close grasp of 
him, and she sank to the ground at his feet 
as if he had struck her a deadly blow. But 
had he wished it there was no time to escape, 
for the foremost policeman caught him firmly 
by the arm, and held it as if it had been in 
a vice. 

“If you want to hinder murder,” cried 
David, “ be sharp up-stairs. Take me along 


| with you, but for God’s sake lose no time.” 
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| 
Were they in time? or was it already too 


late? Old Euclid lay motionless on the floor, 


his withered face and grey hair stained with | 
blood ; and Mrs. Linnett was kneeling beside | 


him, calling to him to speak, or look up at 
her. The window was open, showing the 
way by which the murderer had escaped. 
The second policeman started off at once in 
pursuit of him ; whilst the other, who dared not 
loose his hold of David, looked on at Mrs. 
Linnett’s vain attempt to raise the old man 
and lay him on his bed. The whole room 
was in disorder, for the short struggle had 
been very violent. 

“I’m David Fell,” said the prisoner, in a 
strange and lamentable voice. “I never 
knew as it was old Euclid we were goin’ to 
rob. I'd ha’ cut off my right hand first. 
Handcuff me, and tie my feet together, if 
youcan. Only see if the old man’s dead or 
not.” 

“Nay, I must see you safe first,” the 
policeman answered; “none .o’ your tricks 
and dodges for me. Come along, and I'll 
send help as soon as I can.” 

Bess was crouching on the floor down- 
stairs, slowly coming to her senses; and 
David stood still for a moment, as the light 
of the policeman’s lantern lit up her white 
and scared face and terrified eyes. 

“She’s my sister!” said David again, in 
the same strange and lamentable voice. 
“ Bess, I’d have sooner drowned myself in 
the river than come here to spoil your life !” 

Bess covered her face with her hands, 
shivering ; and listened, in faint and deadly 
sickness, to the sound of David’s retreating 
footsteps, till they were lost in the stillness 
of the night. 


CHAPTER XXI.—“ WHO IS TO BLAME?” 


WHEN Bess, after a few minutes of almost 
deadly anguish, crept feebly up-stairs, she 


| found Mrs. Linnett still kneeling beside old 
| Euclid, who was stretched upon the floor. 


The policeman’s lamp, set upon the mantel- 
shelf, lit up his blood-stained face and hair, 
She 
helped Mrs. Linnett to lift up the old man 
and lay him on the bed, and then she sped 
away again to fetch a doctor, though not so 
swiftly as she ran before for help against the 
house-breakers. Would she ever run so fast 
again ? 

By the time she returned a woman had 
been sent from the police-station, and a 
policeman was on duty in the house. The 
doctor, who followed her quickly, after a 
brief examination of old Euclid, said he 





could discover no serious wound, but that it 
was impossible to tell how grave the injuries 
he had sustained might prove. He had the 
blood washed from his face and hair, and 
after that Euclid lay still, much as if he had 
been asleep ; only his pulses beat very faintly, 
and life seemed to have ebbed away to its 
lowest tide. 

The morning came, and policemen were 
coming and going all day long, examining 
the premises and asking the same questions 
over and over again—or so it seemed to 
Bess. Neighbours crowded in to chat with 
Mrs. Linnett about the perils of the night and 
to take a peep at the unconscious old man, 
who had been almost, if not quite, murdered. 
The question was, whether he would die or 
live. David refused to give up his accom- 
plice, but Blackett had been arrested on 
suspicion. Nothing more could be done 
until Euclid’s consciousness returned, if it 
ever returned, and he could give his evi- 
dence. A policeman was stationed there 
until this should happen. At last night 
came on again, and Bess, refusing to leave 
old Euclid, persuaded Mrs. Linnett to go to 
bed ; whilst the doctor, finding three or four 
neighbours whispering and buzzing in the 
room, ordered them all away, and told Bess 
to watch him by herself. She sat beside him 
hour after hour, sleepless, yet almost stupe- 
fied by her sorrow. Could it be true that 
David had done this cruel, wicked deed? 
And oh! if Euclid died, what would be done 
to him? The sickness of despair filled her 
whole heart as this thought came back to 
her, in spite of all her efforts to shut it out. 

** Bess,” whispered a very low, faint voice 
in the dead of the night, “it was our David!” 

“Yes,” she whispered back again in 
Euclid’s ear, But a deep throb of agony 
struck through her as she heard him say it 
was David. 

“He fought for me agen Blackett,” said 
Euclid ; ‘he saved my life. Blackett ’ud 
ha’ murdered me.” 

With a loud sob Bess fell on her knees by 
the bedside. ‘Thank God, David was not as 
bad as he had seemed! He had not joined 
with Blackett in his savage purpose. David 
was not a murderer! Oh, what a load 
seemed suddenly rolled away from her girlish 
heart! Her brother was only a thief! 

“ He saved my life,” murmured old Euclid 
over and over again, as though his brain was 
bewildered still. ‘ Bess, he saved my life.” 


His faculties came back to him very slowly, 
and it was two or three days before he re- 
covered the full possession of his memory, so 
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| her; and there was the judge opposite to 
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as to be able to make a deposition before a 
magistrate. Blackett.and David were com- 
mitted to take their trial at the Central 
Criminal Court. Victoria had come back to 
help to nurse her father, and for a short time 
their life fell back into its old course, ex- 
cepting that Euclid no longer started off for 
the market every morning. 

But the dreaded day came at last, when 
Euclid and Mrs. Linnett, and poor Bess her- 
self, were compelled to appear at the sessions 
and give their evidence against David and 
Blackett. Mr. Dudley had engaged counsel 
to defend David, that every fact in his favour 
might be made public, and his sentence, in 
consequence, be mitigated. There was not 
the shadow of a hope of an acquittal. 

When Bess stood up in the witness-box 
she saw only two faces clearly. ‘There was 
David, pale, abject, frightened, with bent 
head, and dim, mournful eyes fastened upon 


her, calm and grave, with a searching keen- 
As she told her name 
David’s lips moved a little, as though he was 
repeating it to himself. 

Unconsciously, merely answering the ques- 
tions put to her, Bess told the story of 
David's two first convictions, and the sorrow 
they had wrought. 

“He was always a good boy to mother 
and me,” she said, sobbing, “‘ and he’s good | 
to me still. He’d never be told where I | 
lived for fear he’d spoil my life. Oh, Davy, 
Davy!” 

She burst into tears, and stretched out her 
arms to him, as if she would throw them 
about his bowed-down head and cling to 
him, in face of them all, in spite of his deep 
disgrace. David laid his head on the bar at 
which he stood, and shook with the sobs he 
forced himself to control. 

He did not look up again till Euclid was 
taking the oath. The old man appeared 
many years older than he had done before 
the murderous attack made upon him. His 
grey hair was quite white, and his cheeks and 
temples had fallen in like those of a very 
aged man; but he smiled at David, and 
nodded affectionately. So far as the cruel 
assault upon himself went he completely 
cleared him ; it was Blackett alone that had 
maltreated him. 

“ David Fell never lifted up his hand agen 
me, my lord and judge,” said Euclid warmly 
and energetically. ‘“‘ He fought for me, and | 
I'd ha’ been a murdered man this minute | 
but for him. Why, I’ve known David ever 
since he was this high, and he’d ha’ made a 








good man, if he’d had a chance. He hadn't 
a chance after he’d been sent to gaol; and 
his mother was as good a woman as ever 
you see.” 

At the mention of his mother David's face 
grew as pale as death, and his lips quivered. 
He fancied he could hear her voice calling 
his name. For years past he had tried to 
deaden the memory of her; but now it 
seemed as if he could see her plainly, sitting 
by the dim, red light of a handful of embers, 
talking to him and Bess about their father. 
To work hard and honestly as his father had 
done had been his mother’s religion, the 
simple code of duty she had tried to teach 
him. Thank God, his mother was in her 
grave, and knew nothing of his guilt and 
shame! 

His brain grew weary, and he ceased to 
take notice of what was going on after Euclid 
disappeared. Different men stood up and 
spoke, some for a minute or two, others for 
longer, but he did not understand them, their 
speech was as a foreign tongue to him. 
previous convictions had been very summary, 
and the proceedings now appeared compli- 
cated and perplexing. Why were they so 
long over this trial? Everybody knew he 
had broken into the house for the purpose of 
robbery. His first two trials, when he was 
a young lad, had not occupied five minutes 
each. Why were they so much more careful 
of him now when it was too late? 

At last his wandering attention was caught 
by the utterance of his mother’s name. He 
turned his eyes to the speaker, and never 
withdrew them from his face until he ceased 
to speak. It was the counsel whom Mr. 
Dudley had engaged for him. 

“ Elizabeth Fell was left a widow at the 


age of twenty-four, with a boy and a girl to | 
What aid did we offer her? | 
We told her she might take refuge in our | 


provide for. 


workhouse, among the outcasts and profligates 
of her sex, where we would take from her 
her children, who were as dear to her as our 
children are to their mothers, and bring them 
up apart from her. If she refused such an 
offer we would leave her to fight her battle 
alone. She chose drudgery and hunger—a 
terrible disease and death itself—rather than 
take our aid on our terms. 

“When she lay dying, gnawed by famine, 
with a mere pittance of out-door relief, her 
son, a lad under fourteen years of age, ven- 
tured to go out and beg for his mother. He 
was ashamed to beg—willing, on the other 
hand, to work, having an ambition to tread 
in the steps of his father, the honest and 


His | 
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skilful artisan. What did we do for Eliza- 
beth Fell’s child? We arrested him, dragged 
him before a hurried and overworked magis- 
trate, omitted to investigate his statements, 
and after a brief trial of four or five minutes, 
sent him to gaol for three months. This was 
in England ! 

“‘ David Fell hastened home when his first 
imprisonment was ended, to find his mother 
still alive, but on her death-bed. In her 
dire extremity she had parted with the most 
sacred treasure she possessed— her wedding- 
ring—and she and her young daughter had 
literally starved themselves to redeem this 
sacred symbol. It was redeemed the day 
after David Fell’s release from gaol; but the 
ring given back by the pawnbroker was not 
the familiar, precious relic, so perfectly known 
to them all. It had either been sweated by 
the dishonest pawnbroker or exchanged for 
another and a thinner ring. The lad, ina 
passion of mingled grief and resentment, 
rushes away to secure his mother’s own 
wedding-ring. The man assailed his dying 
mother’s good fame, and, utterly reckless of 
all consequences, David Fell sprang upon 
him in a phrensy of hot resentment, and felled 
him to the ground. The pawnbroker was a 
householder and a ratepayer. Once again 
there was no investigation made, no credence 
was given to the boy’s angry and bewildered 
statements. We committed him a second 
time to gaol for three months. 

“ These were the two first steps—two long 
stages—on the road to ruin, the road which 
has led him to this bar to-day. Who is to 
blame? The lad, willing to work, but un- 
taught and awkward, with no training but 
that of the street, whom no man would hire 
for his want of skill and dexterity? Or the 
magistrate, overworked with a pressure of 
serious business? Or the police, with their 
legion of juvenile criminals, whose statements 
are mostly falsehoods? The magistrate can- 
not give the time, the police cannot give the 
trouble to investigate cases like David Fell’s. 

“The boy was like other boys, our sons, 
with high spirits and heedless heads. Have 
we never known our sons beg, ay, and beg 
importunately, for what they want? Do 
they not fight at times, on a tenth part of the 
provocation this boy had? I will go farther. 
Have none of them ever been guilty of some 
small theft ? Would you send those thought- 
less, passionate lads of yours, who are to 
come after you in life as citizens standing in 
the places you win for them—would you send 
them for such crimes as David Fell com- 
mitted, begging for his dying mother and 


defending her good name, to the black 
shadow of a gaol, and the deep brand of 
imprisonment ? Would you bind your boys 
hand and foot, and cast them into a gulf, 
and if they crawled out of it, crush them 
down again because they brought with them 
the mire and clay of the pit? Yet this is 
what we do with our juvenile criminals. 

“ The prisoner is guilty of burglary. He 
is not yet nineteen years of age, and he has 
been already four times in gaol. I ask again, 
Whose fault is it ? 

“He must be punished? True. But let 
the penalty—too well deserved this time— 
be tempered with mercy. We have tried 
severity. We have confounded his sense of 
right and wrong; it is we who have ex- 
tinguished the feeble glimmer of light his 
poor mother had kindled in his conscience. 
I ask you to remember the prisoner’s sad 
career, his devotion to his mother, his love 
for his young sister, his defence of the old 
man from the murderous attack made upon 
him. I ask you to remember that, whilst he 
was yet a child, in this Christian land of 
ours, we sent him once and again to gaol as 
the fitting penalty for childish faults.” 

David heard no more, nor had he fully 
understood the words he had listened to. 
His throat was parched, and his sight was 
dim. The court seemed filled with mist, 
which blurred all the faces around him. He 
stood at the bar for a very long time yet, 
before the policeman next to him nudged 
him roughly and bade him attend to his 
lordship. 

“ Have you anything to say for yourself?” 
asked the judge. , 

“ Nothing ; only I’d ha’ drownded myself 
before I’d ha’ hurt little Bess or old Euclid,” 
he stammered. 

In a few minutes after he was led down a 
staircase into a room on the floor below the 
court, and a policeman was fitting him with 
handcuffs. 

“What are they goin’ to do with Blackett 
and me ?” he asked. 

“ Didn’t you hear the sentence ?” rejoined 
the policeman. 

“ No,” he answered ; “I can’t see nor hear 
nothin’ plain.” 

“Ten years for Blackett,” was the reply, 
“and two for you. You're let off pretty 
easy.” 


| CHAPTER XXII.—THROUGH GAOL TO THE 
GRAVE, 


Davip returned to gaol broken-hearted 
_and weary of life. Circumstances had thrust 
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| him into a career to which he had not been 
/born; he could not drift with the tide that 
|was rapidly sweeping him down to utter 





||rascaldom. His early training and his faith- 
|!ful love for his mother and sister set him at 
|| odds with the mass of young thieves, born 
|| London populace. There had always been 
|a vital difference between him and them. 

| He had never ceased to be conscious of an 
|aching sense of degradation and loss lurking 
|beneath the artificial pleasure Blackett had 
taught him to feel in the vicious habits of 
men like himself. He had learned to asso- 








land bred amid the lowest dregs of the | 


iciate with them, but he had never been in | 


| heart one of them. And now that he had 
| been blindly led into crime against the home 
| that had sheltered Bess, and against her 
| friend old Evclid, who had barely escaped 
with his life, he felt as if he had sunk to the 
last depth of infamy and wickedness. 

It was little Bess herself who had hindered 
him from making his escape. Poor little 
Bess ! how desperately she had clung to the 


| thief, lest he should get clear off! Dreams 
| of it visited him in his prison cell. When 


he fell asleep he seemed to be about to make 
| some hair-breadth escape into freedom and 
| a better life; but at the last moment, when 
success appeared sure, Bess would snatch 
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him back and plunge him again into his gulf 
of dark despair. It was always Bess who 
held him fast till his enemies, sometimes 
human, sometimes devilish, were upon him. 
And then, when he was recaptured, and she 
saw his face, who it was, and called him by 
his name, she would fall down at his feet 
and die; and it was his wickedness that had 
killed her! Such dreams as these terrified 
and scared him. 

David became a loathing to himself. A 
thief! It was the name he had been taught 
to abhor and dread from his infancy. His 
mother’s simple creed had been to be honest 
and industrious, and to take all that hap- 
pened to her as:being the will of God. But 
now he was himself the being his mother-+had 
most feared and hated. It was as if some 
tender-hearted man had found himself guilty 
of an act of savage cruelty ; or an innocent, 
guileless girlshad. plunged unawares into an 
abyss of infamy. David had become the 
thing which he abhorred ; he was an abomind 
nation to himself, .Two years would ‘soon 
pass away: “But what after that? He would 
still be a thief when he was released from 
gaol, and theranks of honest men would be 
more firmly closed against him than ever. 
If he could have his choice, he would stay 
within the shadow of the prison walls, and 
not creep forth again to find no comradeship 
except with thieves. His heart failed him to 
think of having no fellowship but with such 
men as Blackett. He knew that there was 
not a chance of anything better. The gaol- 
brand could never be got rid of in this life. 

He was no longer classed among the 
juvenile criminals. He worked at his trade 
among the adult prisoners, but he held no 
manner of intercourse with any of them. 
The work he did was little, not enough to 
keep him from frequent punishment; but 
neither encouragement nor punishment 
aroused him to any interest in it. He was 
never heard to speak in answer to praise or 
blame. His eyes were often fixed on the 
floor, as if he was lost ina kind of dream. 
He was silent, apathetic, and sullen. What- 
ever was going on around him, he appeared 
deaf, and blind, and dumb. Often he looked 
almost imbecile. 

Now and then a darker shadow brooded 
over his face. It was when the thought 
crossed his brain of how easily he could put 
an end to his misery, if he were but standing 
once more on the brink of the river. He 
could fancy he saw its rapid current hurrying 
away to the sea. Why had he never escaped 
from the wretchedness that hemmed him in 





by this swift and easy road? Here, in gaol, 
it would be difficult to make an end of him- 
self. It had been done ; but he shrank from 
the way to do it. If he could only fling him- 
self into the cool, rapid river, and sink in it! 

There was chapel for him, and daily 
prayers, and the chaplain’s visits; but none 
of them brought comfort to his despair. 
They were part of the machinery of the 
criminal court and the gaol. ‘The religion 
was that of the State, which had first neglected 
him, and then driven him into the gult which 
had swallowed him up, body and soul. If 
that religion was for any upon earth, it was 





for the rich and powerful, not for the poor | 
and feeble like his mother, and the erring and | 


sinful like himself! The» poor were pinned 
down to suffering and crime, whilst the rich 


were fenced in from temptation to outward | 


sins, and set in high places to make laws and 
enforce them. Such Christianity was no 
gospel to David Fell. 

Day after day, night after night, through 
long weeks and months, did David's heart 
die within him. Very slowly, almost imper- 
ceptibly, his physical powers failed him also. 
His hand lost its cunning, and his sight grew 
dim. Wrapped up in his wretchedness he 
made no complaint, and asked for no favour. 
His body filled up its appointed place, sat at 
his bench, crawled to and fro along the 
corridors, crouched in his cell; but he hardly 
felt or knew what he-was ‘doing, or where he 
was. He was the mere shadow of a man; 
the life, and spirit, and. heart of being was 
dying out of him. 

There was only one thing that stirred the 
flickering life within him. There were the 
letters Bess wrote to him, always loving and 
cheerful, promising that all should yet be 
well for him when he was once more free. 
She would go with him to some far-off land, 
she wrote, and they would begin life afresh 
together. But David would shake his head 
mournfully over these dear promises. Would 
it not indeed spoil her life if he let her leave 
old Euclid, and Mrs. Linnett, and the home 
in which she was so happy? ‘That could 
never be. 

One Sunday morning, after chapel, he 
found a letter in his cell. He had been 
twelve months in gaol, and Bess had written 
three times. It was time for a fourth to 
come, and he seized it as eagerly as a man 
dying of thirst clutches ‘at a draught of cold 
water. But this letter was not from Bess, 


* DEAR Davip,—I’m a seaman now, earn- 
Ing good wages, and I’ve saved twenty 
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pounds; and Mr. Dudley says if I get on 
well in learning navigation I shall be a mate 
soon. So I’ve asked Bess if she'll be my 
wife. Oh, David! nobody knows how I 
‘love Bess ; I’m thinking of her night and 
day when I’m aboard, and when I’m ashore 
I can’t bear to ke out of her sight. She’s 
prettier and dearer every time I see her. 
But she says, ‘No, I belong to Davy; he’s 
got nobody and nothing save me.’ She 
never says that she can’t love me, or I’d 
| never have wrote to you. Now I want you 
to write to her and tell her you’d like her to 
marry me, and you'll have a brother as well 
as a sister. It would be better for you if I 
married Bess instead of another man, be- 
cause I couldn’t never be ashamed of you, 
as Father’s a thief, and my own two Brothers. 
If she married any one else, he might taunt 
her some day, and I couldn’t. Don’t stand 
in my way, dear old Davy. [I'll be a good 
| Husband to Bess, and a good Brother to 
| you; and I’m earning good wages ; and per- 


to see the children’s faces, and hear their 
voices ringing in his ears. All that for 
Roger ; but what for him ? 

Death on a gaol-bed. 

He felt it for a certainty as he crushed 
Roger’s letter in his fingers. The passage 
through gaol to the grave had not been a 
long one; and he was glad of it, if his dreary 
sense of making his escape out of an evil 
world could be called gladness. Death was 
very near at hand, and could not come too 
soon. 

The next day his warder recommended 
him to go into the hospital, and he went. 
The medical officer could net say what ailed 
him, or under what name to catalogue his 
disease. There was no column in his report 
for hopelessness and heart-sickness. 








CHAPTER XXIII.—OUT OF THE PRISON HOUSE. 

ROGER never received an answer to his 
letter to David. But a few days after it had 
been dispatched, and after Roger was gone 


again to sea, there came an official permis- 
sion to old Euclid and Bess to visit the pri- 
soner. David Fell was dying, and requested 
to see them at once. ‘There was no time 
to -be lost, if they wished to see him alive ; 


| haps I may rise to be a captain, and then 
Bess shall be a Lady. Only write to her, and 
say you'd like to ‘have me for a Brother, and 
you'll never repent it. From your loving 
friend, “ ROGER BLACKETT.” 








David sat motionless for a long time, crush- 
'ing the letter tightly in his feverish hand. 
| ‘There was no work to be done, and he had 
| leisure to ponder over it bitterly. Roger 
Blackett! How well he could remember 
the timid, brow-beaten, half-starved lad, who 
lived in terror of his savage father. A poor, 
| idling, weak, despised boy, held cheap by all 
the other boys in the street. The son of a 
notorious scoundrel, whose elder sons were 
London thieves. And now, after being 
trained on board ship, he was a seaman, 


| earning good wages, and looking forward to | 
be a mate, and thinking of marrying; ay, of | 


marrying Bess! Some day he might rise to 
be the master of a vessel, and be called 


Captain Blackett, whilst he, David Fell, what | 


was he? 
A castaway, a housebreaker, and a convict! 
Roger would marry little Bess. David 
seemed to see it in a dream; Bess in a 


house of her own, pretty, and loving, and | 


| good, with little children growing up about 
| her, and Roger .coming home from his 
| voyage, bringing gifts from foreign places, to 
show how he had thought of each one of 
| them whilst he was far away. A life of 
| honest, cheerful toil lay before Roger, with 
gladsome home delights, such as make this 


earth a pleasant world to live in. He seemed | 


and they hastened to obey the summons, 
scarcely realising the grief that had come 
upon them, 

David had begged to be taken back into 
his own cell, where there was quiet and lone- 
liness, rather than to lie dying in the midst 
of the rascality of a prison hospital. A softer 
| mattress and pillow had been laid under him, 
| but in every other respect the bare, white- 
washed cell remained as it was when he had 
entered it more thana year ago. Through 
the closely barred window, high up against 
the ceiling, could be seen only a patch of 
wintry sky, grey and cold with clouds. The 
heavy door, with its small round eyelet, 
through which the gaoler could at any time 
watch the prisoner unseen, closed quietly 
upon Euclid and Bess, as they entered David’s 
| cell, and stood just within it, as if afraid of 
stepping forward to the prison bed. 

He was lying with his eyelids fast closed, 
and his white and sunken face resting so still 
upon its pillow, that as they stood there, 
| hand in hand, hardly daring to stir, they 
believed that he was already dead. But when 
Bess tremblingly approached him, and laid 
her warm hand on the thin, skeleton fingers 
| lying on the dark rug which covered him, he 
| looked up at once into her face, with no 
| light or smile in his eyes, but with a gaze of 
speechless love and sorrow. 
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“ Davy!” she cried, sinking down on her 
knees and laying her cheek close against his 
upon the pillow, “‘ Davy ! speak to me!” 

“ Little Bess!” he said, “and Euclid!” 

“ Ay, David!” answered Euclid, looking 
down upon him in unutterable pity. The 
old man’s face wore an air of peace and of 
quiet gladness, which had smoothed away 
its former gloom and roughness; and his 
voice fell more softly on David’s ear than he 
had ever heard any voice, except his mother’s 
and little Bess. He turned his dim eyes to 
the old man’s face. 

“I’m dyin’,” he said, “in gaol ! ” 

Euclid only nodded silently, whilst Bess 
drew his chilly hand to her lips and kissed 
it tenderly. 

* It’s been a cursed life for me,” he groaned, 
“but it’s almost over.” 

“Oh, Davy!” sobbed Bess, “if you get 
well, and only live to come out o’ gaol, you 
and me ’ill go away to some country a long 
way off, where you can live honest and 
happy.” 

“Tt’s best as it is,” he said, stroking her 
rosy face fondly with his thin hand; “ I should 
ha’ spoiled your life, little Bess. Roger ’ill 
make you a good husband, and care more 
for you when I’m gone; and you'll think of 
me sometimes. No, no. Hell can’t be 
worse for me than this world’s been.” 

“Davy! Davy!” she cried, “you don’t 
think you're goin’ there!” 

“There’s no other place for me,” he an- 
swered ; “folks don’t go from gaol to heaven. 
I’ve broke God’s laws; and they say He'll 
punish us worse there than they’ve punished 
us here. God couldn’t set me free to go to 
heaven.” 

“But you're sorry,” said Bess, weeping. 

“ Ah! I’m sorry I hadn’t a better chance, 
like Roger,” he muttered. “I might ha’ 
made a good man ; but it’s too late now.” 

“God knows all about it,” sobbed Bess. 

“ Ah! and God can forgive you yet,” said 
Euclid. “ Didn’t Jesus forgive the thief that 
was dyin’ side by side with Him, when He 
was bein’ crucified? A thief, David! Bess, 
my dear, you read it out to us, for fear I 
might make some mistake about it.” 

Still kneeling by the bedside, with David’s 
cold hand clasped in her own, Bess read, in 
a faltering, sorrowful voice, these words— 

‘‘And there were also two other, male- 
factors, led with him to be put to death. 

“ And when they were come to the place, 
which is called Calvary, there they crucified 
him, and the malefactors, one on the right 
hand, and the other on the left. 





“Then said Jesus, Father, forgive them; 
for they know not what they do. 

“ And one of the malefactors which were 
hanged railed on him, saying, If thou be 
Christ, save thyself and us. 

“But the other answering rebuked him, 
saying, Dost not thou fear God, seeing thou 
art in the same condemnation ? 

“And we indeed justly; for we receive 
the due reward of our deeds: but this man 
hath done nothing amiss. 

* And he said unto Jesus, Lord, remember 
me when thou comest into thy kingdom. 

“And Jesus said unto him, Verily I say 
unto thee, To-day shalt thou be with me in 
paradise.” 

“ That’s it,” exclaimed Euclid, “the male- 
factors only received the due reward of their 
deeds; but He had done nothing amiss. 
They’d broke the laws, and were bein’ cruci- 
fied for it; but Jesus was bein’ crucified with 
them! It seemed as if there wasn’t any other 
place for them to fall into, save hell. But 
there was a road to Paradise even from the 
three crosses on Calvary; and Jesus was 
goin’ up that shinin’ road Himself. They 
might both have gone with Him to Paradise ; 
and you can go to Him there from gaol, 
David. ‘The poor thief was dyin’, but it 
wasn’t too late to ask Jesus to remember 
him. I don’t say as you're fit to go to 
heaven, David; I can’t say anything about 
that. But that poor fellow went into Para- 
dise, with our Lord Jesus Himself. That 
must be a place worth goin’ to. He says 
‘In my Father’s house there are many places,’ 
and He’ll know where you are fit for.” 

Euclid’s face quivered and glowed with 
earnest entreaty ; and his husky voice seemed 
to gain a softer and more appealing tone as 
he spoke. David fastened his dreary, hope-’ 
less eyes upon him, listening as one listens 
to the distant, far-off sound which foretells 
that help is coming. 

“Jesus Himself was bein’ crucified as if 
He'd broke the laws as well as them,” said 
Bess, a light shining through her eyes. “He 
hadn’t ever done any sin, but it’s like as if 
He said to Himself, ‘There’s poor wicked 
folks as will be put to death for their wicked- 
ness, and maybe they’ll think I didn’t come 
to seek for them, and save them as well as 
the rest, if I don’t die like them.’ He must 
have meant to save the worst folks, or He 
might have died different, not as if He'd 
been breaking the laws Himself. I never 
thought that of Him before. He came to 
save thieves and murderers ; and so He died 
as if He’d been one of them. Davy! you're 
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no farther away from Paradise than the poor 
thief was.” 


The faint dawn of hope in David's sunken | 


eyes was growing brighter, as if the sound of 
help was coming nearer to him; and he 
grasped the hand of little Bess more firmly 
in his trembling fingers. 

“Ay, there must be room for you there,” 
said old Euclid. “ He'll know where it’s best 
for you to be; and oh! David, He loves 
you. Only think of that! Why, Bess and 
me, we’d have found a place for you, out o’ 
love and pity, if you’d only lived to come 
out o’ gaol; and His love’s a hundred times 
more than ours. It stands to reason as His 
love is ahundred times more than what we poor 
creatures have. Only you think about Him, 
and callto Him. If you can’t say nothing 
else, just say, ‘ Lord, remember me,’ like that 
poor fellow on the cross beside Him. I wish 
I knew his name; but that don’t matter. 
You'll not hear Jesus speakin’, like he did, 
but all the same He'll say, ‘To-day shalt 
thou be with me in Paradise.’ Bess, my dear, 
when we hear as David’s gone, you and me 
ill say, ‘ To-day he is with Jesus in Paradise.’ 


It seems to me as if it ’ud be better than | 
comin’ out o’ gaol into the streets o’ Lon- | 


don.” 


The tears were rolling down old Euclid’s | 


withered cheeks as David gazed up at him. 
The boy made a great effort to speak, but the 
words faltered on his tongue. 

“A thousand times better, if it’s true,” he 
gasped. 

“Tf it isn’t true, there’s nothing else for 
you or me of any good,” answered Euclid ; 
“we're worse off than dogs. If there isn’t 
any God as loves us, nor any Saviour as died 
for us, this world’s a cruel, cursed place.” 

“ Oh, it’s true!” cried Bess, clasping his 
hands fondly in her own. “I love you, 
Davy, and God loves you, and Jesus died on 


the cross with a thief beside Him. He | 


wouldn’t ever have done it, if He didn’t love 
us all.” 

But the time allotted to them had expired, 
and the warder warned them that they must 
go in a few minutes. Bess laid her bonny 
face against David’s dying head on the prison 
pillow, and put her hand upon his clammy 
cheek. The last moments were flying fast. 
Yet what more could they say to one another? 


Would they ever see one another again? | 


Was all the sorrowful past brought to this 
end at last? Must they leave each other 
here, and break for ever the bonds of love 
and memory which had linked their lives 
together ? 


| One more minute only. Euclid laid his 
| hand on David's chilly forehead. 

“‘ Good-bye, God bless you!” sobbed the | 
old man. 
|  ‘ Good-bye,” breathed David faintly. “I 
| didn’t mean to be a thief. Good-bye, little 
| Bess.” 
| She pressed her lips to his once more in a 
long last kiss. Then they were compelled 
to leave him. The night was falling, and the 
| light faded away slowly in the solitary cell. 
The warder came in to light the gas, but 
David asked to be left yet a little longer in 
the gathering dusk. The grey of the wintry 
sky glimmered palely amid the surrounding 
blackness as the gaol walls vanished from his 
dim eyes, and it looked the only way of 
escape from the thick darkness of the bare 
cell. Hewas alone. Love had been forced 
to quit him before life did. There was no 
hand to hold his as long as the icy fingers 
could feel its loving grasp. No voice to 
whisper words of hope into the ear growing 
deaf to earthly sounds; no touch on the 
cold damp forehead, telling of faithful com- 
| panionship down to the very threshold of 
death. 

Now and then the warder glanced through 
| the aperture in the thick door, seeing in the 
dim twilight shed through the prison window 
that the prisoner lay still, and made no signs 
of needing help. Who among them could 
help him to die? The chaplain had visited 
him, and his friends had been to see him; 
there was nothing more to be done. The 
spirit, in all its ignorance and sorrow, bereft of 
human love, was slowly preparing to wing its 
flight into the dark and drear unknown, 
Alone and in prison David Fell was casting 
off the last link of the heavy chain of grief, 
and wrongs, and crimes which we bound 
| about the boy when we sent him to gaol (for 
| begging for his mother). 
| At last a nurse came in tosee him. The 
| heart still beat feebly, though the grey change 
| that is the forerunner of death had passed 
| over his face. She stooped down over him, 
| for his lips moved, as though he were trying 
| to speak into some listening ear. 

“ Lord, remember me,” he whispered. 

So God opened the prison door, and set 
our prisoner free. 














Postscript. —-I earnestly entreat those 
| readers who wish to know for themselves the 
|facts upon which the foregoing story is 
| founded, to read as diligently as they will find 
| that I have done a book entitled “The Gaol 
Cradle : Who Rocks it?” written by a member 
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of the first School Board for London, and 
published by Messrs. Isbister & Co. It is 
neither a bulky book nor a costly one. The 


gist of it may be gathered in two or three 


hours’ reading; though it may well be pon- | 


dered over, and if pondered over will haunt 
and trouble the reader’s mind. It contains 
not only the problem of juvenile crime, but 


I believe in it may be found the solution of 


that problem. 

No gaol for children! At least one country 
has come to this decision. In Germany no 
child under twelve years of age can suffer a 
penal sentence. Between twelve and eighteen 





| years of age youthful criminals are free to | 


| declare whether, while committing the offence, 
they were fully aware of their culpability 
against the laws of their country. In every 


month is carried out, not in a gaol, but in an 


| institution specially set apart and adapted 
| 


| : a “gs 
not only for the purpose of punishment, but 


also provide for the education of the wards ; 
| the neglect of education being recognised as 
| one of the chief sources of crime. 

| The Gaol Cradle: Who rocks it?” You 
and I, 








BIBLE CLASS LECTURE. 


STEPHEN BEFORE 


THE SANHEDRIM. 


By W. C. PROCTER. 


F Roast place of meeting for the Sanhedrim 

was a hall or porch between two courts 
of the Temple. The seats for the members 
of the court were arranged in a semicircle. 
The throne of the High Priest, who presided, 
‘formed, as it were, the keystone of the arch ; 
and the prisoner to be tried was placed 
directly opposite to him, at the central point 
of the semicircle. The witnesses probably 
stood beside the prisoner, and the officers of 
the court would be ranged behind and on 
either hand of them. I do not know whether 
the proceedings were public, but, from the 
rude violence with which Stephen was hurried 
to his death, it certainly would seem probable 
that an excited and passionate crowd must 
have been present. But this mob would be 
behind the accused and the officers. They 
would not see the face of Stephen; they 
would only hear his voice. And therefore 
it was only those “that sat in the council,” 
as the narrative tells us (vi..15), who were 
aware of the strange light with which heroic 
joy and faith illumined his features. 

The witnesses had been called, and had 
told their story—how they had heard this 
man “speak blasphemous words against this 
holy place and the law”—they say “ this 
place,” because they were in the midst of the 
Temple buildings ; and how he had declared 
that “this Jesus of Nazareth”—note what 
contempt is here expressed by the little word 
“this”—“ should destroy this place, and 
should change the customs which Moses 
delivered.” Then the High Priest asked, 
“ Are these things so?” a question equivalent 
to that which is put by the clerk of an 


the bar—are you guilty or not guilty?” But 
in this instance the accused did not directly 
answer the question. Indeed, it was one of 


a simple “ Yes” or “ No” without giving rise 
to misunderstanding. For, of course, he had 
not spoken really “ blasphemous words,” and, 
therefore, could not say “Yes.” But, on the 
other hand, we have seen it to be exceedingly 
probable he had used language that would 
sound very like what the witnesses reported. 
And if he had said “No” it would be taken 
that he denied ever having said anything of 
the kind, which would not have been true. 


proceeded to give the view of Jewish history, 
which appeared to justify him in the doctrines 
that he taught. 

According to Stephen’s view of Jewish his- 
tory, three lessons might be clearly learned 
from it. (1.) The first of these is the se- 
condary importance of sacred places, build- 
ings, and ceremonies. They are useful in 
some circumstances, but they cannot be called 
necessary; and therefore Stephen’s accusers 
were altogether wrong in talking as though 
the existence of true religion was dependent 
on the continuance of the Temple at Jeru- 
salem, or on the practice of Jewish rites, such 
as sacrifices and circumcision. (2.) The 
second lesson Stephen read in Jewish history 
was this: that there was a perverse inclina- 
tion in the Jewish race, and perhaps in human 
nature, to set itself against the counsels of 





God, especially where God: sought to raise 





case any term of imprisonment above one | 


for young offenders. These institutions serve | 


English court, “‘ What say you, prisoner at | 


those questions which cannot be answered by | 


He adopted, therefore, the plan of defence | 
described in the last paper of this series, and | 
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men from a lower to a higher condition, or 
from darkness into His “ marvellous light.” 
The consequence was that the Jews nearly 
always set themselves against the special 
messengers whom God sent to make known 
his will at such times. The fact then that 
a prophet was rejected by the Jews was no 
argument against his inspiration. On the 
contrary, it might even be an argument in 
his favour. (3.) The third lesson was the 
progressive character of the Jewish dispensa- 
tion, which dealt in types and figures only 
that it might lead men on to a more spiritual 
religion. Now if Stephen could establish 
such an interpretation of Jewish history he 
would have made good his own defence. 

At present we shall look at the first and 
second of these points, reserving the last for 
some future time. 

Notice then how in the beginning of the 
speech the fact is dwelt upon, that Abraham 
was called in the midst of a heathen nation, 
and never possessed so much as a foot of 
the land regarded by the Jews as so sacred, 
unless indeed the field he bought for a burial- 
place. 
call attention to all circumstances suggesting 


that the selection of Palestine and the time | 


and duration of its occupation by the Jews 
were mere matters of convenience or Divine 


economy, important only for the after results | 


to be produced. This seems to me very ap- 
parent in vii. 5, 6,and 7; otherwise I cannot 
conceive why the speaker should so empha- 
tically remind his hearers that when God 
brought Abraham into ‘‘this land wherein 
ye now dwell,” “‘ Hegave him none inheritance 
in it, no, not so much as to set his foot on.” 
The reference to the rite of circumcision 
seems also to belong to this part of the sub- 


\| ject, for the Jews made so much of this that 


with them the word “ uncircumcised” meant 
unholy, unacceptable to God. But Stephen 
shows that Abraham was chosen, and received 
the greatest proofs of Divine favour while he 
was yet uncircumcised. The same argument 
is used by St. Paul in Romans iv. 10o—13. 
After showing that faith was reckoned to 
Abraham for righteousness, he asks, “ How 


was it then reckoned? when he was in cir- | 
in | 


cumcision or in uncircumcision? Not 
circumcision, but in uncircumcision.” 
St. Paul expressly draws the very inference | 
which we believe Stephen to have wished his 
audience to draw for themselves, that such | 
Outward ordinances as circumcision cannot | 
be necessary to true religion. This is not 
the only case of similarity between the ideas 
of Stephen and the teaching of St. Paul ; and | 


— 


It seems as though Stephen would | 


And | 


it is important to notice them as we go on, 
in order that we may finally understand the 
work that Stephen effected by the sacrifice 
of his life. For there is much reason to think 
that the young man Saul was more deeply 
influenced than he himself knew at the time 
by what he heard from the lips of the first 
martyr, and that the truths, of which Stephen 
sowed the seed and watered them with his 
blood, were brought to flower and fruit by 
the Apostle Paul. 

Perhaps there is some purpose in the full 
mention made of the intercourse of the patri- 
archs with Egypt.* It suggests that the 
fathers, who were regarded by their descend- 
ants with such reverence, were by no means 
so exclusive towards the Gentiles as were the 
later generations of Jews. Certainly in the 
description of the education of Moses at a 
Gentile court, and in the emphatic statement 
that he was “learned in all the wisdom of 
| the Egyptians,” Stephen seems to have had 
| in his mind the narrow prejudices of some 
} 
| 





pharisaic sects who condemned all Greek and 
Roman learning as dangerous for the chosen 
people, if not impious. Indeed, as we read 
| the words, “ When he was full forty years 
old it came into his heart to visit his brethren, 
| the children of Israel,” it is difficult to resist 
| the impression that the speaker wished to 
| emphasize the fact that the great lawgiver 
and founder of the whole religious system of 
the nation had passed all his life up to middle 
age exclusively in heathen society. How 
could it possibly be an everlasting necessity 
| that Jew and Gentile should hate each other 
| when God’s highest inspirations were given 
to aman who from birth to “ full forty years” 
of age had mixed with none but Gentiles? 
This completes the part of the discourse in 
which the principle of the secondary import- 
ance of sacred places and ceremonies is 
| enforced. 

| From v. 23, the second lesson Stephen 
| would draw from Jewish history becomes 
| more prominent. The chosen people had 
always shown a perverse tendency to reject 
| God’s messengers. ‘There is, perhaps, some 
| hint of this in the previous verses, where 
we are told that “the patriarchs, moved 
| with envy, sold Joseph into Egypt; but 
God was with him.” Injthat case the ap- 
proval of God was just in proportion to 
the disapproval of man. And so it was in 
the beginning of the career of Moses; he 








* It does not fall within the compass of these papers to dis- 
cuss the occasional differences between Stephen’s statements 
and our version of the Old Testament. ‘They seem to arise 
partly from the fact that he, as a Hellenist, followed the Sep- 
tuagint, and partly from the use he makes of Jewish tradition. 
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was marked out from the first for a great 
and glorious mission. As, in the words of 
St. Peter (ii. 22), Jesus of Nazareth had been 
“approved of God” amongst the people by 
many conspicuous signs, so, according to 
Stephen, Moses was from his birth evidently 
marked out for a great mission, both by his 
special gifts and by his providential training. 
He was, if we may literally translate the ex- 
pression used by the speaker, “ divinely fair.” 
It is a phrase that signifies nobility and dig- 
nity of mien, more than mere beauty of 
feature. It probably alludes by anticipation 
to his mature manhood, and we cannot help 


thinking that Stephen had in his mind the | 
Jewish traditions on the subject, as well as | 


the Old Testament phrase that “he was 
a proper child;” for it was said that 
when Moses as a young man moved along 
the public ways, his appearance was so 
striking that passers-by involuntarily turned 
round to gaze after him. There is some dif- 
ference between the statement here, that he 
was “ mighty in word ” as well as in deeds, and 
the plea of the prophet himself that he was 
“not eloquent,” but, on the contrary, “slow 
of speech and of a slow tongue.” But, to 
say nothing of the humility always attributed 
to Moses, the reference of Stephen is rather 
to weight and authority than to readiness of 
utterance. The future deliverer of the chosen 
people had all the marks of a leader and 
commander of men; and was, according to 
Stephen, conscious of being destined to a 
great mission; for when he went to visit his 
brethren, and smote an Egyptian who op- 
pressed one of them, he thought they would 
have understood this as a sign that he was 
sent to be their leader. But “they under- 
stood not” (v. 25); nay, so far were they 
from accepting him as God’s chosen messen- 
ger that, when he interfered to keep the peace 
amongst them, they reproached him with his 
presumption, and even threatened him with 
the vengeance of the Egyptians for what he 
had already done. 

Stephen makes a point of this rejection of 
Moses. He first contrasts it with the signal 
favour of God shown to the prophet in the 
lonely mountain wilderness, and then he 
emphasizes the difference between Divine 
and human judgment by returning to that 
rejection again. “This Moses whom they 
refused, saying, Who made thee a ruler and 
a judge? the same did God send to be a 
ruler and deliverer by the hand of the angel 
which appeared to him in the bush” (v. 35). 
That Stephen was thinking of another ruler 
and deliverer whom the Jews had rejected 





with foolish scorn, is shown clearly by the 
words that follow: “This is that Moses, 
which said unto the children of Israel, A 
prophet shall the Lord your God raise up 
unto you of your brethren, like unto me; 
him shall ye hear.” And then the speaker 
returns once more to the unbelief and dis- 
obedience shown by the fathers to the great 
national lawgiver of whom all now make 
their boast. 
not obey, but thrust him from them, and in 


their hearts turned back again into Egypt, | 
saying unto Aaron, Make us gods to go be- | 


fore us: for as for this Moses, which brought 
us out of the land of Egypt, we wot not 
what is become of him” (vv. 39, 40). Surely 
Stephen was thinking of One who had 
ascended to a holier place than Sinai, and 
who was supposed to have disappeared for 
ever from the world. The spirit of the 
Master was working mightily in his servant, 


and Stephen’s whole thoughts were so fixed | 


upon the, hidden glory of Jesus that he 
already fulfilled in himself the yet unwritten 
words of St. Paul—his “life was hid with 
Christ in God.” 


preferred by the Jews to the noble simplicity 
of the truth as it is in Jesus, a warmer indig- 
nation kindled in the words with which he 
described the similar conduct of the fathers: 
“ And they made a calf in those days, and 
offered sacrifice unto the idol, and rejoiced 
in the works of their own hands. 


“To whom our fathers would | 


And as he saw about him) 
the signs of the base and dead superstitions | 


Then God | 











turned, and gave them up to worship the | 


host of heaven; as it is written in the book 
of the prophets, O ye house of Israel, have 
ye offered to me slain beasts and sacrifices 
by the space of forty years in the wilderness ? 


Yea, ye took up the tabernacle of Moloch, || 
and the star of your god Remphan, figures || 


which ye made to worship them: and I will 
carry you away beyond Babylon” (vv. 41-43). 
Were these the people to assume airs of in- 
fallible knowledge, and to condemn the holy, 
loving Jesus for impiety, because his doc- 
trines were too pure and large for the carnal 
understanding? They were only acting over 
again the part of their fathers; and as Ste- 
phen recalled the words of prophecy, he 
received a new insight into the long conflict 
between the Spirit of God and the blind self- 
will of man. 


of the Jewish religion, he beheld, as in a 
glass, the glory of the Lord, and he longed 
for the time when such an imperfect medium 
should be done away, in order that men 
might see with open face the light that was | 
rising on the world. 
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BEYOND. 


EVER a word is said, 
But it trembles in the air, 
And the truant voice has sped 
To vibrate everywhere ; 
And perhaps far off in eternal years 
The echo may ring upon our ears. 


Never are kind acts done 
To wipe the weeping eyes, 
But, like flashes of the sun, 
They signal to the skies ; 
And up above the angels read 
How we have helped the sorer need. 


Never a day is given, 
But it tones the after years, 
And it carries up to heaven 
Its sunshine or its tears ; 
While the to-morrows stand and wait, 
The silent mutes by the outer gate. 


There is no end to the sky, 
And the stars are everywhere, 
And time is eternity, 
And the here is over there; 
For the common deeds of the common day 
Are ringing bells in the far-away. 
HENRY BURTON. 
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By PrRoFEessor SIMON. 


UEEN ELIZABETH is one of the most | | seeching you to ... me that I may do so. 
puzzling enigmas of English history. | My Lord, when your Lordship was last here, 
Politically, socially, ecclesiastically, religiously, | it pleased you to say that I should not mis- 


THE YOUTH OF QUEEN ELIZABETH. | 
| 
| 








morally, she was oneof the strangest mixtures | trust the King’s grace nor your Lordship. | 


that ever sat on throne. And yet, somehow 
or other, the English people trusted and 
loved her in an unusual degree. Consider- 
able light is thrown on the formation of her 
character and the roots of her conduet by hér 
youthful history, especially as delineated by 
M. Wiesener,* to whose work we are in- 
debted for the materials of this paper. The | 
riddles are not, indeed, solved ; but, at all | 





Which word was more comfort to me than I 
can write, as God knoweth. And now it | 
boldeth me to show you my poor mind. My | 
Lord, when my Lady Mary’s grace was born, | 
it: pleased the King’s grace ‘to appoint me | 
Lady Mistress, and made me a Baroness, and | 
so I have been governess to the children His} 
Grace have had since. 

“‘ Now it is so: My Lady Elizabeth is put | | 


events, we are now enabled to connect Eliza- | from that degree she was afore, and what | | 
beth the Queen with Elizabeth the woman | degree she is at now I know not but by | 
and Elizabeth the girl, and thus to introduce | hearsay. Therefore, I know not how to order | 
a kind of unity—even though it be an unity | her nor myself, nor none of hers that I have | 
of inconsistencies—into her life. In the brief | the rule of—that is, her women and grooms | 
sketch which we propose to give to our readers, | —beseeching you to be good Lord to my | 
we shall restrict ourselves to Elizabeth’s | Lady and to all hers, and ‘that she may have 
youth, and, indeed, mainly to the first twenty | some raiment. | 
years of her life. “She hath neither gown, nor kirtle, nor | 

Elizabeth was born September 7th, 1533, | | peticoat, nor no manner of linen, nor for- 
being, as is well known, the only child of the | smocks, nor kerchiefs, nor vails, nor body 
short-lived, ill-starred favourite of Henry | stitchets, nor handkerchiefs, nor sleeves, nor 
VIL, Anne Boleyn. Her mother was be-/| mufflers, nor biggens. All these her Grace 





headed at the Tower on the 19th of May, | 
1536, and her poor child, now “even more | 
to be pitied than if she had been fatherless,” 
was dismissed to Hunsdon, with Lady Mar- 
garet Bryan, a relative of her mother, as | 
governess. 

To judge by the following extract from a 
letter addressed by Lady Bryan to Thomas 
Cromwell, once one of the king’s cooks but 
now Chancellor of the Exchequer, the royal 
child must have been at the best but parsimo- 
niously provided for. She writes, in a tone 
of almost painful humility :— 


“My Lorp,—After my most bounden duty, 
I recommend me to your good lordship, be- 
seeching you to be good lord to me, now in 
the greatest need that ever was, for it hath 
pleased God to take from me Hem that was 
my greatest comfort in this world, to my 
great heaviness. Jesu have mercy on her 
soul! And now I am succourless, and as a 
redles creature, but only from the great trust 
which I have in the King’s grace and your 
good Lordship, for now in you I put all my 
whole trust of comfort in this world, be- 





* “The Youth of Queen Elizabeth, 1533—1558.”” By Louis 
Wiesener. Edited by Charlotte M. Yonge. London: Hurst 
and Blackett. 1879. 





must take, I have driven off as long as I can, 
that by my troth I can drive it off no longer. 
Beseeching you, my Lord, that ye will see 
that her Grace may have that which is need- 
ful for her, as my trust is that ye will do. 

“ God knoweth my Lady (Elizabeth) hath 
great pain with her teeth, and they come very 
slowly, which causeth me to suffer her Grace 
to have her will more than I would. I trust 
to God, an her teeth were well graft, to have 
her Grace after another fashion than she is 
yet, so as I trust the King’s Grace shall have 
great comfort in her Grace. For she is as 
toward a child, and as gentle of conditions as 
I ever knew any in my life. Jesu preserve 
her Grace !” 


The little court at Hunsdon was no less a 
scene of rivalry and intrigue than the great 
one in London. Indeed, it could scarcely 
be otherwise, considering that Mary also was 
ane of its members, and that the two sisters 
and their friends differed in religion and 
politics, and that when the one was in favour 
the other was generally under a cloud. 

At Elizabeth’s birth, Mary was seventeen 
and a half years of age, and having been 
declared illegitimate, the offspring of “ incest 
and illegality,” was prohibited not only from 
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THE YOUTH OF QUEEN ELIZABETH. 
| 


approaching within a certain distance of the | gave evidence of her progress in learning by 
Court, but also from assuming the title and | translating into English “ Le Miroir del’Ame 
rank of Princess of Wales. She was ordered | Pecheresse,” written by Marguerite de Valois, 
besides to recognise the new-born babe as | sister of Francis I. of France, which she pre- 
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entitled to both. In addition to these indig- | 
nities, Anne Boleyn had had her shut up | 
under the same roof with her own child, to | 
whom she was strictly enjoined in all things 
to yield precedence. When Anne Boleyn | 
fell, it was Elizabeth’s turn to be degraded | 
from name and dignity. Still, it is said that | 
Mary, so far from showing rancour against | 
the child who had been for a brief period | 
her rival, actually pleaded her cause before | 
their common tyrant. | 

Under such circumstances, Elizabeth was | 
carefully taught by her governess, as soon as | 
she could put two ideas together, that she 
must be circumspect. In a condition of 
perpetual alarm and uncertainty, she laid the | 
foundation of the self-restraint, prudence, and 
calculation which formed through life such 
essential features of her character. 

After a time the King deigned to take 
some slight interest in his two daughters, and 
in December, 1539, sent the Chancellor 
Wriothesly to give them his blessing. The 
Chancellor reported about Elizabeth that 
“she asked after his Majesty’s welfare with 
as great a gravity as she had been forty years 
old ”—she was then six years old—and adds, | 
“If she be no worse educated than she now 
appeareth to me, she will prove of no less | 
honour than beseemeth her father’s daughter.” 
Even then her charming manners are said 
to have struck all who had to do with her. 

Elizabeth’s first appearance in public would 
seem to have been at the baptism of her 
brother Edward, when Mary led her by the | 
hand, and she is reported to have showed a | 
scrupulous regard for propriety. 

With this brother, whose senior she was by | 
four years, Elizabeth for some time lived and | 
leamed together. Both were officially in- | 








sented to her then stepmother, Katherine 
Parr, with the dedicatory words :—‘“‘ She has 
reproduced the train of thought as well as 
her poor mind and little knowledge would 
allow; but she was not ignorant that her 
work was ill-constructed in many places, and 
that nothing was done as it should have 
been.” The Queen secured for her step- 
daughter the King’s pardon. 

On the death of the King on January 28, 
1547, Elizabeth was placed in the house 
assigned to the Queen Dowager, Katherine 
Parr, and put under her authority. For fear 
of Catholic contagion—though in her case it 
was pretty groundless—she was kept carefully 
aloof from her sister Mary, then thirty-one 
years old, and a rigid, almost fanatical, 
Romanist. 

One feature of Elizabeth’s character began 
to show itself when she was but just fifteen— 
namely, a lack of delicacy—which even then 
laid her open to the tongue of scandal. The 
Lord Admiral, Sir Thomas Seymour, who 
had married Katherine Parr, and therefore 
lived under the same roof, followed her with 
attentions and familiarities which a delicate- 
minded girl would have resented, but which 
she seemed rather to encourage. These 
things grew at last to such a pitch that her 
stepmother sent away the flirting girl to live 
at Cheston. Soon after the settlement there, 


| Elizabeth wrote the following letter to her | 
| stepmother—not exactly what might be ex- 


pected from an inexperienced girl of six- 
teen :-— 


“ Although I could not be plentiful in 
giving thanks for the manifold kindnesses 
received at your Highness’s hand, at my de- 
parture, yet I am something to be borne 











structed in the creed of their father, Mary | withall, for truly I was replete with sorrow to 
meanwhile clinging, with an obstinacy that | depart from your Highness, especially seeing 
once well-nigh brought her to the scaffold, to | you undoubtful of health; and albeit I 
the Church and faith of her mother, Katherine | answered little, I weighed it more deeper 
of Arragon. Privately, however, Elizabeth | when you said you would warn me of all 
was probably initiated more completely into | evilnesses that you should hear of me, for if 
the reformed faith by a lady of her suite, | your Grace had not a good opinion of me 
Mistress Katherine Ashley, who, being a| you would not have offered friendship to me 
connexion of Anne Boleyn’s, naturally be- | that way at all—meaning the contrary. But 
longed to the party of reform. what may I more say than thank God for 
When ten years old, for some cause or | providing such friends for me, desiring God 


| Other unexplained, Elizabeth fell into dis-|to enrich me with their long life, and me 


grace, and was excluded from the presence | grace to be in heart no less thankful to 
of the King and Queen for a whole year. | receive it than I am now made glad in writing 
During her banishment, as she called it, she | to show it. And although I have plenty of 
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matter here, I will stay, for I know you are 
quick to read. 
“From Cheston, this present Saturday, 
“Your Highness’s humble daughter, 
“ ELIZABETH.” 


Notwithstanding the cause of separation, 
the two kept up a friendly correspondence, 
in which the Lord Admiral also took part. 
Katherine continued, too, to evince kind 
consideration for Elizabeth, constantly ex- 
horting her to improve herself, saying that 
she “believed her destined by heaven to be 
the Queen of England.” On her death-bed, 
however, the bitter feelings in her heart found 
vent in complaints regarding her husband’s 
unkindness. 

Scarcely was Katherine in her grave before 
Seymour began to renew his attentions to 
Elizabeth, and found seconders in Mistress 
Ashley and other members of her household. 
But, though unable to conceal the gratifica- 
tion thus caused her, when asked “if in case 
the Council were willing, she would espouse 
the Admiral,” she replied, with the circum- 
spect or crafty vagueness which became her 
settled habit, “When that comes to pass, I 
will do as God shall put it into my mind.” 
Yet so ingrained was her love of admiration 
and flirtation that she consented to repeated 
private interviews, and thus almost compro- 
mised, if not her word, yet certainly her 
honour. As it would have been an act of 
high treason to marry without the King’s 
permission, and as the Royal Council viewed 
the Lord Admiral, on other grounds, with an 
evil eye, the conduct of Elizabeth gave occa- 
sion to an Official inquiry, during which she 
displayed all the caution, strength, and craft, 
of which she showed herself afterwards so 
thorough a mistress. It was a strange 
“position for a young girl without experi- 
ence, in the power of unscrupulous men, 
greedy for her disgrace ; exposed by turns to 
their dreadful threats and crafty caresses; 
threatened in her reputation, compromised 
by her giddy conduct, fearing the evidence of 
her people, whether true, false, or exag- 
gerated, such as might be wrung from them 
by terror; anxious for their lives and for the 
life of the man she had begun to love.” But 
she came out victorious. Nothing was found 
worthy of “blame, but a rather too decided 
flirtation, and the hereditary inclination to 
levity, which had been already so fatal to her 
mother, and had just drawn her into most 
formidable dangers.” Though checked, the 
Royal Councillors were not convinced, and 
accordingly appointed Lady Tyrwhit to the 








place occupied by Mistress Ashley, now dis- 
missed for untrustworthiness. Weare told that 
Elizabeth vented her wrath on her new duenna, 
and that she cried all night and lamented 


all the next day, as she said “the world | 


would note her to be a great offender, having 
so hastily a governor appointed over her.” 
Sir John Tyrwhit, her previous examiner, 
when summoned to his wife’s assistance, told 
her that she herself, for her own honour’s 
sake, ought to have been the first to ask for 
a governess ; but adds, in his letter to the 
Duke of Somerset, “She cannot digest such 
advice in no way; but if I should say my 
fantasy, it were more meet she should have 
two than one.” 

This whole affair probably brought about a 
crisis in Elizabeth’s development. It served 
as a crucible in which the thoughts and days 


of youth were consumed. The severe disci- | 


pline of disgrace and pain threw her back 
upon herself. She perceived the necessity 
of shutting herself up, and in some degree 
disappearing from the world, so that her 
damaged honour might be repaired in silence 
and obscurity. In fact, a totally different 
character came forth, of a kind that the best- 
informed would have been, a few weeks pre- 
viously, far from suspecting. 
energy at the bottom of her Tudor soul 
awoke, and she became aware of her powers. 
The girl was merged in the woman—the 
statesman arose out of the infant. Without 


The dominant | 


further struggles, she accepted Lady Tyrwhit | 


as her mistress. 
The Lord Admiral paid for his indiscre- 
tions with his head. When Elizabeth was 


informed of his execution, she is reported to | 
have said, “‘ This day died a man with much | 


wit and very little judgment.” 
to her enemies she thus ironically dismissed 


But, though | 


the memory of the man who but lately had | 
been the hero of her dreams of marriage, so | 


painful and deep a wound was inflicted on 
her by the event that she fell seriously ill. 


As soon as she recovered strength she 


threw herself again into the studies in which 


she had previously sought peace and solace. | 
Of these studies it will be now well to give a | 
As was previously men- | 


connected account. 
tioned, Elizabeth and Edward were at first 
instructed together. John Cheke and Richard 
Coxe taught them Latin; Jean Balmain, 
French; Battista Castiglione, Italian; and 
Roger Ascham, writing. At a later period 
she pursued her studies alone, William Grin- 
dall, of St. John’s College, Cambridge, being 
for three years her teacher in Greek. His 
successor, in 1548, was Roger Ascham, who 
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seems, however, to have been indirectly con- 
cerned in her education from early days, for 
we find him,-in 1545, giving to Katherine 
Ashley the very sound advice not to overload 
her pupil, adding, “ If you pour much drink 
at once into a goblet, the most part will dash 
out and run over,” words that should be 
deeply engraved in the minds of all who have 
to do with education. He soon so capti- 
vated his pupil that she could not live with- 
out him. The charm of her friendship, how- 
ever, became by degrees, as one can easily 
fancy, a chain from which he desired to 
emancipate himself. The principles on which 
| Ascham conducted the education of his dis- 
tinguished scholar are laid down in a work 
with the long title, “The Scholemaster ; or 
p || plain and perfite way of teachynge children 
| to understand, write, and speak the Latin 
tongue, but specially purposed for the private 
brynging up of youth in Gentlemen and 
Noblemen’s houses, and comodious also for 
all such as have forgot the Latin tongue, and 
would by themselves, without a scholemaster 
in short tyme and with small paynes recover 
: a sufficient habilitie to understand, write, and 
speak Latin.” Much that he says applies at 
the present day, as, for example, when speak- 
ing of the school he had attended in his 
youth, he says that the scholars there became 
; “great dubbers, learning always, and not get- 
ting much good byit.” He also likens them 
to men “ always going, but ever out of the 
way, for their great toil without order was 
nothing but an empty confusion. Indeed, 
they took great pains about learning, but 
employed small labour in learning.” If his 
method may be judged by its results in the 
case of Elizabeth, it cannot be too highly 
commended. In a private letter to Johannes 
Sturm, the rector of the Protestant Gymna- 
sium at Strasburg, Ascham speaks of his 
pupil as able to speak English, French, and 
Italian with equal facility; Latin, with pro- 
priety and fluency; and even Greek fairly 
p | well.- In music also she was a proficient. 
She had done in Latin nearly the whole of 
Cicero’s works, and a great part of Livy. At 
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the beginning of every day they read the New 
. Testament in Greek; then followed select 
t orations of Isocrates, and the tragedies of 
j Sophocles. Finally, for religious instruction, 
te she studied, besides the Scriptures, Cyprian 
d | and the Institutes of Melancthon. This 
d | was in 1550, when Elizabeth was only seven- 


= teen years old. In 1555 we hear of her 
g reading Aschines and Demosthenes. Study 
, 





continued, in fact, to be her delight to the 
end of life ; and in all probability it was not 














far from the real truth when Ascham wrote 
about her, as Queen, “It is to your shame 
that I speak to you, all you young gentlemen 
of England, that one maid should go beyond 
you all in excellency of learning and know- 
ledge of divers tongues. Point forth six of 
the best given gentlemen of this Court, and 
they all together show not so much good 
will, spend not so much time, bestow not so 
many hours daily, orderly and constantly, for 
the increase of learning and knowledge as 
doth the Queen’s Majesty herself. Yea, I 
believe that, besides her perfect readiness in 
Latin, Italian, French, and Spanish, she 
readeth here now at Windsor more Greek 
every day than some prebendary of this 
Church doth read Latin in a whole week.” 
Elizabeth was, in fact, but one in a long list 
of ladies of the time eminent for all kinds of 
learning. 

If the comprehensive plan of study 
sketched for her sister Mary when she was 
only just seven years old were at all car- 
ried out, she too must have been wonder- 
fully proficient, for, besides other things, it 
included works of Cyprian, Jerome, Augus- 
tine, Boethius, Plato, Cicero, Seneca, Lucan, 
Prudentius, and the like. The eldest daugh- 
ter of Anthony Cooke, one of King Edward’s 
tutors, spoke Greek as well as English; and 
the third knew Hebrew as well as Latin and 
Greek. This is the bright side of Elizabeth’s 
nature—that on which it is possible to dwell 
without being repelled. What a woman, not 
to say what a queen, she would have been 
had her wisdom, prudence, truthfulness, and 
delicacy been equal to her knowledge, learn- 
ing, and energy ! 

The men who conducted her studies were 
all adherents of the Reformed Faith; even 
her Italian and French masters had been 
obliged to quit the Continent on account of 
their religious opinions. Indeed, all her 
surroundings, so far as their selection de- 
pended on herself, seem to have been of the 
same cast. 

Probably owing in part to the praises of 
Ascham, Edward’s affection for his sister, 
which had cooled because of her conduct with 
Seymour, revived, and he asked her for her 
portrait. She sent it him speedily, accom- 
panying it with specimens of her maxims, 
contrasts, and comparisons, and the following 
characteristic letter :— 


“ Like as the rich man that daily gathereth 
riches to riches and to one bag of money layeth 
a great sort, till it come to infinite, so methinks 
your Majesty, not being sufficed with many 
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benefits and gentlenesses showed to me 
before this time, doth now increase them in 
asking and desiring, where you may bid and 
command, requiring a thing not worthy the 
desiring, for itself, but made worthy for your 
Highness’s request. My picture, I mean, in 
which, if the inward good mind toward your 
Grace, might as well be declared, as the 
outward face and countenance shall be seen, 
I would not have tarried the commandment 
but prevented it ; nor have been the last to 
grant but the first to offer it. For the face, 
I grant I might well blush to offer, but the 
mind I shall never be ashamed to present. 
For though from the grace of the picture 
the colours may fade by time, may give by 
weather, may be spotted by chance ; yet the 
other, nor time with her swift wings shall 
overtake, nor the misty clouds with their 
lowerings may darken, nor chance with her 
slippery foot may overthrow. 

“* Of this although yet the proof could not 
be great, because the occasions hath been 
but small, notwithstanding as a dog hath a 
day, so may I perchance, have a time to 
declare it in deeds, where now I do write 
them but in words. And further, I shall 
most humbly beseech your Majesty that 
when you shall look on my picture, you will 
vouchsafe to think that, as you have but the 
outward shadows of the body afore you, so 
my inward mind wisheth that the body itself 
were oftener in your presence; howbeit, 
because both my so being I think could do 
your Majesty little pleasure, though myself 
great good ; and again because I see as yet 
not the time agreeing thereunto I shall learn 
to follow this saying of Orace, “ Feras non 
culpes quod vitari non potest” (Bear un- 
complaining what cannot be avoided). And 
thus I will (troubling your Majesty, I fear) 
end with my most humble thanks. Beseech- 
ing God long to preserve you to His honour, 
to your comfort, to the realm’s profit and 
to my joy. From Hatfield, this 15th day of 
May. 

“Your Majesty’s most humble Sister, 
* ELIZABETH.” 


This seems to have been written shortly 
after the King had made her a present of 
Hatfield, Hertfordshire, which remained to 
the last her favourite residence. On the 
17th of May, Elizabeth was called from her 
two years’ banishment, and made her solemn 
entry into London with a train of two 
hundred ladies and a brilliant escort of lords 
and gentlemen. On the 18th she was 
followed by her sister Mary, who ostenta- 





tiously exhibited the banner of her faith in 
the form of rosaries and crosses hanging 
from their girdles, over the black garments 
with which she and her suite were clad. 
Elizabeth began now to affect extreme 
simplicity of manners and dress, and a 
reserve in harmony with the supposed re- 
quirements of Calvinism, in the hope, perhaps, 
of thus obliterating the remembrance of her 
earlier follies. For many years she wore 





neither fine clothes, gold, nor diamonds, save 
at the command of her sister, when Queen, 
so that Dr. Aylmer, the master of Lady Jane 
Grey, wrote about her, “I am sure that her 
maidenly apparel which she used in King 
Edward’s time, made the noblemen’s wives 
and daughters ashamed to be dressed and 
painted like peacocks, being more moved 
with her most virtuous example than all that 
ever Paul or Peter wrote touching that 
matter.” At the magnificent reception with 
which Edward VI. honoured the Queen 
Dowager of Scotland on her passage through | 
England from France to Edinburgh, the | 
ladies of the court adopted French fashions | 
for the nonce, but Elizabeth made no change, 
and “kept her old maiden shamefacedness,” 
as the chronicler remarks. When one re- 
members the innumerable’ chains and collars, | 
the three thousand gowns and eighty wigs of | 
various colours, which at a later day crowded | 
the wardrobe of the Queen, one is tempted 
to exclaim, “Hypocrisy, hypocrisy!” Nor 
can there be much doubt that in this, as in 
many other matters, her guiding motive was 
popularity with the people—at all events, 
with that large section which hated Rome | 
and favoured the Reformed Religion, be- | 
cause of its coincidence with the national | 
independence. | 

Her income at this time was £5,890 | 
sterling, equal to £30,600 at the present 
day ; and her household consisted of thirteen 
gentlemen and several servants. From a 
copy of her account book for the year 1551- 
1552, we learn that in the way of dress she 
spent twelve pence for a couple of bodices, 
lining at fifteen pence, and silk at fourpence ; 
for a Bible she gave twenty shillings, and for 
another Bible and some other books twenty- 
seven shillings; in alms a little more than 
seven pounds, The year’s accounts close 
with a balance in her favour of fifteen hun- 
dred and seven pounds, showing that even 
thus early she understood that art of saving 
which she carried to such complete, though 
sometimes to such perilous perfection, when 
she occupied the throne. 

Directly or indirectly the interest of Eliza- 
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— | 
beth’s life from the death of Edward till the 
death of Mary is connected with the question | 
of her religious belief. Her conduct in this | 
regard was not as consistent and courageous | 
as it has sometimes been represented. Indeed, | 
if the view taken by the writer to whose 
work we are indebted be correct, it could | 
scarcely be otherwise expected. He says, | 
and apparently with only too much reason, | 
“Anne Boleyn’s history had rendered Pro- | 
testantism a necessity to her daughter from | 
her cradle. Obliged from the tenderest age 
to restrain and deny herself in everything, 
Elizabeth had formed her opinion much more 
by calculation than devotion. Protestant in 
opinion, taste and interest, she had not, like 
her elder sister, the ardour and faith that 
courts martyrdom. With eyes fixed on the 
future, careful not to.commit herself, she 


| religion in which she had been brought up 


properly put before her, informed her sister 
that she must yield or leave the court. 
Accordingly on the 8th of September she 
professed to retract her errors, and attended 
the Mass of the Nativity of our Lady. Those 
who wished her death, and they were not a 
few, maintained that she had dissimulated 
through fear, to whom Elizabeth answered 
that she was ready to “ declare publicly that 
she went to mass to obey the direction of 
her own conscience; that she acted of her 
own intention and free will, without fear, 
deceit or dissimulation.” But, as the chronicle 
records, she belied her own asseverations by 
trembling all over as she made them. Similar 
assurances were given by her at intervals 
during Mary’s life; but though they secured 
Elizabeth’s immediate ends, life and the 





plainly showed, without running extreme risks, 
to which side her preferences inclined, and 
that was enough, notwithstanding the vacilla- 
tions she displayed, to attach the enthusiasm 
of the Reformed to her person.” Vacillation 
is, in fact, a mild term to apply to her con- 
duct. Mary was exceedingly anxious for her 
conversion, and after employing a variety of 
means, which Elizabeth met by asking for 


books and instructors, on the plea that she | 
| had never had reasons for changing the 


| right of succession, they were not credited 
| by men of insight. In fact, she was at heart 
| scarcely either Reformed or Catholic, but 
| for present and ultimate ends professed to 
| be both by turns, and.few truer indications 
| of her religious character could be found than 
her own clever but ambiguous words when 
questioned as to Transubstantiation : 
“ Christ was the word that spake it, 
He took the bread and brake it, 


And what His word did make it 
That I believe and take it.” 





A COMMON STORY. 


By the AUTHOR oF “ JoHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN.” 


Y old love, whom I loved not, 
Is this your friendly hand, 
Your very voice, with a tremble in it 
None else could understand ? 
My old love, whom I loved not— 
After so many years ! 
Parting in silence and in pain, 
To meet with smiles—not tears. 


My old love, whom I loved not, 
Do you regret—not I— 
That all died out which best were dead, 
All lived which could not die— 
Till at the last we meet here, 
And clasp long-empty hands, 
Keeping our silent secret safe 
Which no one understands ? 


You will leave a name behind you— 
A life pure, calm, and long ; 
But mine will fade from human ear 


Like a forgotten song. 

You have lived to smile serenely 
Over a grief long done ; 

You will die with children round your bed, 
But I shall die alone. 


O kind love, whom I loved not! 
O faithful, firm, and true! 

Did one friend linger near my grave, 
I think it would be you. 

Could I wish one heart to hold me 
A little, unforgot, 

I think ’twould be that heart of yours, 
My love—whom I loved not! 
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Meteoric Stone. 


THE STORY OF 


THE HEAVENS. 


By SYDNEY B. J. SKERTCHLY, F.G.S., or H.M. GEOLOGICAL SURVEY. 


NO, 
sO ppsvamee certain circumstances the moon 
passes directly in front of the sun, so as 
to obscure the whole disc, and produce what 
is known as a total solar eclipse. At such 
times the earth is wrapped in gloom, the 
Stars shine out, and all the appearances of 
night steal over the landscape. Then it is 
that the glorious effulgence known as the 
corona becomes visible to the naked eye; 
bursting forth from around the dark disc of 
the moon like a halo. 

Its general appearance is best described in 
the words of an eye-witness; and one of 
the most graphic accounts is that of General 
Myer, who watched the eclipse of August, 
1869, from the summit of the White Top 
Mountain, in Virginia. ‘To the unaided 
eye,” says Myer, “the eclipse presented, 
during the total obscuration, a vision magni- 
ficent beyond description. Asacentre stood 
the full and intensely black disc of the moon, 
surrounded by the aureola of a soft bright 
light (the corona), through which shot out, as 
if from the circumference of the moon, straight, 
massive, silvery rays, seeming distinct and 





separate from each other, to a distance of 


| two or three diameters of the lunar disc, the | solid particles are often very small. 


Ill. 


whole spectacle showing as upon a_ back- 
ground of diffused rose-coloured light.” 
Speaking of the general aspect of the land- 


scape during the progress of the eclipse, the | 


same observer remarks:—‘The darkness 
fell gradually, shrouding the mountain ranges 


and the dim world below in most impressive | 


gloom. At the same time, and in vivid 
contrast, the clouds above the horizon were 
illuminated with a soft radiance; those to- 
wards the east with lights like those of the 
coming dawn, orange and rose prevailing ; 
those northwards and westwards with rain- 
bow bands of light of varied hues.” 

What, then, is this “ crown of light,” this 
“‘diadem of beauty”? The answer in all its 
fulness science has not yet revealed. That it 
is trulya solar phenomenon is certain, and that 


it is not of the nature of a solar atmosphere | 


is proven by the examination of its light. 
When light falls upon an opaque body and 
is reflected, under certain circumstances it 
undergoes a change called polarisation. The 
light of the corona is polarised, and therefore 
consists, in part at least, of solid matter; and, 
moreover, there is evidence to show that the 
But the 
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normal light is not all sunlight. The spec- 
troscope shows that glowing gaseous matter 
is present, and one line, often called the 
coronal line, has not yet been referred to 
any known substance. It seems, however, 
highly probable that iron exists in the corona. 

It has been suggested that much of the 
coronal light is due to the passage of streams 
of meteors very close to the sun. We now 
know that systems of meteors, which are 
best known to us as shooting stars, are travel- 
ling about the sun in all directions, and often 
in very eccentric orbits. Some of these 
streams extend far beyond the confines of 
the planetary system, and though travelling 





Eclipse of Sun, showing Corona. 


with planetary velocities may be hundreds, | 


or even thousands of years in completing 
their journey. 


bable that all, or even a large proportion, of 
the meteor streams ever cut the earth’s path 
at all. Hence, all analogy leads us to infer 
that meteor streams are very numerous. 

Some idea of the number of meteors may 
be gathered from an estimate by Mr. Proctor 
of the number annually encountered by the 
earth. He estimates that about 2,700 mil- 
lions of shooting stars visible to the naked 
eye are encountered each year, and that if 
the telescopic shooting stars are included, the 
number amounts to no less than 146,100 
millions. 

These countless meteors surround the sun 
at no very great distance from him, and as 





they must be lit up by his rays | 
when near to him, their combined | 


with some such halo of light as we 
observe in the corona. 

If there be any truth in this sug- 
gestion, we might infer that, as the 
component parts of the corona are 
continually changing, its aspect 
would vary at different times; and 
this is actually the case. Some- 


streamers of light stretching far 
away from the sun, at others it is 
comparatively small. 

But the meteoric theory, as just 
stated, does not account for all the 


intimate connection with the sun 
seems to have been clearly estab- 
lished by the observations made 
during the eclipse of 1870. 

We have already shown that great 
eruptions of gaseous and other ma- 
terial are continually taking place 
in the sun, some of which are seen 
in profile at every eclipse, forming 
the well-known rose-coloured pro- 
minences. It was observed during 
this eclipse that wherever these prominences 
were strongly marked the corona was corre- 


| spondingly increased, and where they were 


| As to the numbers of such systems we can | 
| as yet form no conception ; but we do know 


that thousands of them exist, each comprising 
millions of separate meteors. About two 
hundred such systems have been already 
detected, and as it is only those that happen 
to intersect the earth’s orbit, at the time 
when the earth is at the place of intersection, 


that can be observed, and as, moreover, of 


these only such as arrive by night are visible, 
myriads of systems may cut the earth’s path 
unobserved. Again, it is by no means pro- 


small or wanting the corona was depressed. 
Moreover, the inner brighter portion of the 
corona had been thought to be distinct from 
the fainter, outer, radial parts. But it was 
clearly shown, both by direct observation 
and by photography, that where a gap ap- 
peared in the outer part of the corona, a 
corresponding depression was observed in the 
brighter part, showing that the different 
parts of the corona form one phenomenon. 
These observations prove not merely that 
the corona truly belongs to the sun, but that 








effect would be to surround the sun | 


times the corona is seen with huge | 


observed phenomena; and a more | 
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it is intimately connected with the promi- | 
nences. 
It becomes a highly interesting problem to | 
inquire whether the gigantic forces of the | 
sun are able to hurl matter to such astound- | 
| ing distances. Hydrogen prominences have 
been actually observed to form and reach a 
, height of 200,000 miles above the solar disc | 
in ten minutes. If this gas were moving in 
empty space it would have required a velo- 
city at the outset of 225 miles per second. | 
But it was not moving thus freely, for it was | 
retarded by the resistance of the gaseous 
matter through which it had to pass. Hence 
the initial velocity, as it is called, must have 
been more than 225 miles per second. 





| 





Hydrogen Prominences. 


second, the matter would never return to the 
sun, but might circle round it for ever, and 
sO give rise to new meteors. 

The airy hydrogen bombs we have de- 
scribed are by no means the only ejections 
from the sun, for other and heavier vapours, 
and it may be liquids, are thrown up, iron 
among the rest. We have already seen that 

_iron is present in the corona, and that an 
intimate relation subsists between the corona 
| and the prominences, and having now shown 
| that the solar powers are equal to ejection of 
material up to coronal heights, and even be- 
yond the reclaiming power of the sun, the 
conclusion seems inevitable that a great por- 
tion of the corona is composed of material 
fired from the sun’s stupendous artillery. 
But we have also seen that the sun is 





capable of launching new meteors into space 


| which would circle about him for ever. Is 


it not possible that some of these solar mes- 


| sengers might wing their way to earth, and 


falling there enable us to handle portions of 
the sun itself? If such be possible, where 
must we look for the evidence? Clearly we 
should apply to those strange masses of 
matter called aerolites or meteoric stones, which 
occasionally fall from the sky. If any of 
these are of solar origin we might expect 
them to consist of those materials which 
would most readily cool, such as iron, nickel, 


| cobalt, &c., and these are exactly the sub- 
| stances of which the majority of meteorites 








consist. Again, such iron must have passed 


It can be proved that if the sun projected | through a dense atmosphere of hydrogen, 
| matter at an initial velocity of 300 miles per | and malleable iron, like that of meteorites, 


possesses the power of absorbing gases. 
We ought then to find the meteoric iron 
permeated with hydrogen, and this is. just 
what we do find; and still further the 
amount of hydrogen is greater than it could 
have absorbed under ordinary atmospheric 
pressure. Professor Graham, to whom we 
owe this remarkable suggestion, remarks 
of an aerolite from Lenarto, that the iron 
“has undoubtedly come from such an 
atmosphere, in which hydrogen greatly 
prevailed. This meteorite may be looked 
upon as holding imprisoned in it, and bear- 
ing to us, the atmosphere of the stars.” 
We can go even farther than this, The 
sun is a star, and there are other stars very 
much like him. Many of these are far 
larger than he is, and may be presumed to 
possess greater powers. ‘There is a certain 
velocity with which, if a body be projected, 
it will pass away from its parent, travelling 
on for ever without returning, or until it 
comes wijthin the reclaiming influence of 
the gravitation of some other orb. This 
velocity is not so great as may be imagined. 
The earth’s mean velocity, for instance, is 
18°2 miles per second, and if this speed were 
increased to 25*7 miles per second it would 
pass away from the sun, never to return. 
There is nothing improbable in the sug- 
gestion, then, that other suns may project 
meteorites which fly to other systems, and 
some of these might reach our earth, It 
would not be possible to discriminate the 
meteorites from stars whose physical consti- 
tution is like that of our sun, from ejected 
matter of his own. But there is a class of 
stars or suns which Mr. Lockyer has shown 
differ very much from our own sun. These 
are characterized by the possession of banded 
spectra, showing that compounds exist un- 
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decomposed—and therefore that the stars 
are cooler than our sun. The meteorites 
from such stars would in all probability con- 
sist of compounds instead of simple metals. 
Just such bodies are found, stony meteorites 
of which Dr. Lorby has written that they 
must have been formed at a temperature high 
enough to fuse stony masses into glass. 
These meteorites are further distinguished 
from holding imprisoned within their sub- 
stance carbonic acid gas instead of hydrogen. 
It is, then, highly probable that some of these 
stony meteorites have come to us from dis- 
tant stars. 

There is yet another source from which 
some meteorites may have been derived, 
namely, from those mysterious visitors the 
comets, and it is at least remarkable that the 
spectra of some stony meteorites are exactly 
like the spectra of certain comets. 

That there is an intimate, and indeed a 
family connection between many meteor 
streams and comets is now a well-established 
fact. Certain comets are as much members 
of the solar system as the planets themselves, 
and they come into sight with as much regu- 
larity ; but, as a rule, at each succeeding 
visit they are smaller than before. They are 


meteor streams the proofs of their dying con- 
dition. . Biela’s comet, for instance, is pre- 
ceded by a stream of meteors 300 million 
miles long, and bears in its train a similar 
following 200 million miles in length. This 
stream 500 million miles long would reach 
from the sun outwards five times as far as 
the earth. We cannot further enter into de- 
tails of this most interesting question, but 
enough has been said to illustrate the inti- 
mate relation that subsists between the 
various members of our system, and to point 
out that other systems are physically con- 
nected with our own. 

These wonderful meteors vary in size from 
bodies weighing many tons to fine impalp- 





as being studded with gigantic orbs. 

This impalpable dust is constantly falling 
like invisible rain about us. It has been de- 
tected in the snows of the highest Alps; it 
has been brought from the snows of the 
Arctic regions’; and only lately it has been 
detected in the material dredged up from the 
most profound depths of the ocean. It, like 
the mass of meteorites, is composed chiefly 
| of iron, cobalt, and nickel, and there is little 





in fact wasting away, and the waste material is | doubt but that in the future the study of the 
converted into meteors. Many meteor streams phenomena of meteorites will reveal to us 
are probably nothing but dead comets, and | unsuspected evidence concerning the consti- 








very many comets bear along with them as 


| tution and development of the universe. 





«SPEAK 


1 SAM. 


OST memories of childhood include 
- those of the light-hearted fellowship 
which finds its meet expression in romp and 
play—games under the old garden elms in 
the summer evenings, blackberry- hunting 
among golden woods, or, with change of 
season, frolics around the winter hearth or 
mimic battles on a snowy field. Other and 
more sacred recollections, too, combine with 
these. 
lay their heads in the idle twilight on their 
mother’s knee, or, tired and sad with the 
small but real troubles of those early days, to 


| hide their tears in her bosom, to feel her 


hands tucking them up in their tiny cots, or to 
keep awake for the ‘‘good-night” kiss that 
was sure to fall on rosy cheeks. In a word, 
who have not known what it was to have 
woman’s hand to caress them, woman’s care 
and tenderness to smooth the rough ways of 
life to their little feet? Palestine of old was 
no exception to the normal condition of 














Few can fail to recall what it was to 


_ Lion.” 


iii, I, 11. 


childhood. The boy of Shunem was borne 


lap, fondly nestling there till he died ; and 
the streets of restored Jerusalem, when her 
captivity was turned, are described as being 
“full of boys and girls playing in the streets 
thereof” (Zech. viii. 5) 

But to the child Samuel all these sweet 
| portions of earliest existence were an un- 
known world—an unknown world dimly yet 
| lovingly imagined, from which he dwelt apart, 
| the solemnity of consecration on his brow. 
| It may be that at times he longed in some 
dumb way for the father’s house of which he 
knew so little. It may be that he pictured it 
at night in the silence of the Holy Place when 
even the lamp had gone out in the taber- 
nacle. It may be that he touched and 
treasured as something more hallowed than 
his priestly vestment the robe his mother 
brought him year by year—/er handiwork, és 
little bit of ome. And yet he dearly loved 
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from the joyous reaper’s field to his mother’s | 





able dust, and we are beginning to see that | 
space is full of fine meteoric matter, as well | 
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the august haunt in which he dwelt; the 
child of vows and prayers loved to open the 


great doors to the morning sunlight, loved | 
to trim the lamps which ever burned before | 


the Lord. Yes, knew and loved every bud 
in the golden candlestick, every shade in the 
embroidered hangings. And to him all; 
things spoke of the great Jehovah, who in 
times gone by had come down to that very 
tabernacle. The ark, with its “rod” and | 
“manna,” told of His power, the sacrificial | 
altar of His holiness, the gentle cherubim | 
bending towards each other of His worship. 
As he stole away to his bed in the dim light 
THE PRESENCE seemed as near to him as when 
of old the mysterious cloud overshadowed 
the mercy-seat ; he felt it around him, and 
within him, till at last, to that pure child- 
heart alone, amid the thousands of Israel, 
the Voice which was heard in Sinai spoke, not 
amid the earthquake and the fire, but in the 
still, small accents of human speech, and the 
answer floated up through the silence, ‘Speak, 
Lord, for thy servant heareth.” 

And for us, too, within us and around, liie 
is filled with a holy Presence, felt or unrecog- 
nised. For us, too, amid the tumult or 
the darkness of the world, there is a Divine | 
voice, whether we will hear or whether we 
will forbear. Oh! if, like Samuel, we have at 
first failed to recognise it, if we have held it 


| but as one of the voices of earth, shall not 
| we, too, bow the head and listen, while we 
whisper in reverence and love, ‘‘Speak, Lord, 
for thy servant heareth.” 

“Speak, Lord,” through all Thy outer works, 
from the minutest to the mightiest. Speak, 
Lord, through every daisy that opens its red 
| lips to the morning sun; through the tender 

| loveliness of the lily and the rose, through 
| every wayside flower, and every song of bird. 
| Speak, Lord, through the mountain’s “grandeur 
and the valley’ s rest; through the ripple of 
the brook and the sound of many waters. 
| Speak, Lord, and Thy servants will hear of 

Thy beauty, Thy majesty, and Thy love. 
Speak, Lord, for Thou only canst whisper 
peace amidst our moral storms, and com- 
mand stillness amidst our spiritual tumults. 
| Speak, Lord, Thy Spirit witnessing with our 
| spirit, that we are Thy children. Speak, 
Lord, for our deepest hay ppiness, our highest 
earthly good, is, like the child of Shiloh, to 
| listen and to obey. Yea, speak, Lord, if 
| Thou willest, when life’s lamps have gone out. 
Speak, Lord, amid the darkness and the 
| silence, the loneliness and the mystery of 
| deeper than any earthly night. Speak, Lord, 
| till the night be ended, and until the break- 
ing of the day ; that so to us the world, and 
life and death, may be “ the house of God and 
the gate of heaven.” A. S. M. 





MORE 


By THE Rev. J. 


TRAP-DOOR SPIDERS, 


[% an article upon the form and habits of | 


the Bird spider, it was mentioned that 
the creature lived in burrows, and lined them 


with silk, so as to prevent the earth from | 


falling in. 


Bird spiders are, I believe, restricted to | 


tropical America, but in many parts of the 
world there are spiders which burrow in the 
earth, hunt for their prey after a similar fashion 


to the Bird spiders, and bring it to their bur- | 


rows when captured. These creatures also 
line their burrows with silk, but are far better 
architects than their larger kinfolk, inasmuch 


ABOUT SPIDERS. 


G. WOOD, M.A. 


as they fit up their earthen dwellings with 
self-closing doors. 

The mode in which a Trap-door spider 
| constructs its house is as follows :— 
| Always choosing a sloping bank, the spider 
sinks a burrow some five or six inches in 
| depth, and about wide enough to admit a 
man’s forefinger. 

Spiders’ webs are in this country prover- 
bially fragile and delicate. We speak meta- 
phorically of brushing away difficulties like 
spiders’ webs ; and the almost invisible fibres 
spun by very small spiders, such as we call 
| “ money-spinners,” are used for the cross 
|.“ wires” of astronomical and other optical 
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Trap-door Spider. 


instruments on account of their exceeding 
fineness. 

In the hotter parts of the earth, however, 
the threads spun by spiders are often of con- 
siderable strength and toughness, and in 
some cases are sufficiently strong to strike 
off the hats of passing travellers, or to be 


woven in looms like the fibres of the silk- | 


worm. 
All the Trap-door spiders ave remarkable 
for the great strength of their webs, which are 
used, not for the capture of prey, but for the 
strengthening of their earthen homes. The 
silk is mostly yellow, and so tough that a 


nest can be removed without any danger of | 


damaging it; and the silk is so strong that 
even when the earth has been dried and 
wholly removed, it will bear a considerable 
strain without breaking, and can be drawn 
over the finger like a glove. 

It then bears a curious resemblance to a 
very small yellow silk stocking, and the like- 
ness is increased by the fact that in most 
cases the spider does not content itself with a | 


| single tube, but makes the last inch or two of 
| the end at an angle, just like that of a stock- 
| ing foot. 

The reason for choosing this form is rather 

| doubtful. At one time it was thought that 

the spider altered the course of the burrow 
|in consequence of coming across some 
obstacle, such as a pebble or a root, but, as 
'the bend invariably occurs in the same 
place, it is evidently intentional and not 
accidental. 

Up to this point the burrow possesses no 
advantage over that of the Bird spider, being 
a simple silk-lined tube. But the spider now 
sets to work at the construction of a door, 

| by which the opening may be not only closed 
but concealed. 

Guided by instinct it weaves a circular 
web, rather less than the diameter of the 
burrow, and works into it a quantity of earth. 
A second and rather larger web is placed 
upon it, similarly mixed with earth. This 
process is repeated until the spider has con- 
structed a circular plate of alternate layers of 
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web and earth, nearly twice the thickness of 
a penny and slightly conical. Eight or ten 
layers are employed in the manufacture of 
the plate. 

A small portion of this plate is attached 


| 
| 





The reason for this duplicate door was 
easily discovered. The nest had been made 
in cultivated ground. Earth had been 
thrown over the mouth of the burrow and 
buried it. The inmate had, therefore, bur- 


to the lining of the burrow, the webs, indeed, | rowed upwards until it had made its way into 
of the plate being woven into those of the | the open air, and had then constructed a 


lining, and being a continuation of them. | 
The plate, therefore, forms a door with a silken | 
hinge, and so accurately is it constructed | 
that when it is closed the upper surface is | 
exactly level with the ground. 

It will be seen, therefore, that the aperture 
is effectually closed; but there are yet two | 
points in the structure of the trap-door which | 
must be noticed. In the first place the 
spider takes care to cover the upper surface 
with earth exactly resembling the soil in 
which the burrow is sunk, even imitating the 
irregularity and roughness with astonishing 
fidelity, and fixing lichens on it just as the 
chaffinch does on its nest. So perfectly is 
this done that to discover a closed trap-door 
is almost impossible. 

Strangers when sitting on a bank are often 
astonished at seeing a circular piece of earth 
lifted near them, the jaws and legs of a 
spider partly protruded, and quickly with- 
drawn when the intruder is seen. So rapidly 
does the spider pass back again into its bur- 
row and shut the door after it, that the move- 
ment has been aptly compared to that of a 
cuckoo in a clock. 

Even when the eye has been thus directed 
to the exact spot it is not easy to find the 
door. If, however, it be found, and an 
attempt be made to open it, a tolerably 
strong resistance will be experienced. This is 
caused by the inhabitant, which holds firmly 
with its forelegs to the door and its hind 
legs to the lining of its web, and resists as 
long as it can. 

So firmly does it retain its hold, that when 
the nest has been pulled out of the soil and 
torn asunder, the spider has come away with 
the upper portion, still holding the door 
against its foe. 

The second point of interest in the trap- 
door is the mode in which it is fixed. I have 
already mentioned that the spider always 
chooses a sloping surface for its burrow. The 
hinge is invariably placed upon the highest 
point, so that when the door is opened and 
the spider issues forth, the door is self-acting 
and shuts by its own weight. 

In the British Museum there is a remark- 
able example of a burrow with two trap- 
doors, one in the usual place at the entrance, 
and the other an inch or two below it. 








second door. 

The most curious example of a trap-door 
nest that ever saw was sent to me from 
India by an officer. 

It was. made in a mass of clay in the 
fluting of a pillar, and was discovered quite 
accidentally. The officer caught sight of a 
curiously formed stone, and lifting it up was 
surprised to find it pulled smartly back. On 
lifting it up again he saw that the supposed 
stone was a circular door with a sitken hinge, 
and that it formed a cover to a hole in the 
clay. Seeing a large spider dart into the hole 
he began to dig out the nest, when the spider 
again made its appearance, shut the door, 
and retained its hold so tenaciously that it 
came away with its nest and was captured. 

There are many species of Trap-door 
spiders, the best known of which is a native 
of Jamaica, and is scientifically termed 
Cteniza nidulans. 


WATER SPIDERS. 


We have already seen that there are 
spiders who pass the greater part of their 


lives in the ground, and we now come toa | 


most remarkable group, which live almost 
entirely under water. I believe that they are 
never found in salt water, but they are toler- 
ably common in most ditches and streamlets, 
provided the current be not a strong one. 

That spiders should live under water is the 
more remarkable because they breathe at- 
mospheric air, and might reasonably be ex- 
pected to die after a long submersion. So 
they would but for a curious provision of 
nature, which permits them to store below 
the surface a sufficient amount of air for 
respiration. 

If seen on land there is nothing about the 
creature to attract attention. It is not larger 
than a fair-sized garden spider, though its 
legs are rather long in proportion to its 
body, and the colour is dark blackish brown. 
Both the abdomen and legs are thickly coated 
with hairs, but with this exception there is 
nothing in its external character to denote 
the life which it is intended to lead. 

These apparently insignificant hairs, how- 
ever, enable the spider to supply itself with 
air, and the mode in which it does so is very 
remarkable. 
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The creature goes to the surface of the 


water and moves all its legs very busily, just 
as if it were trying to crawl out of the water. 
Suddenly it gives a sharp jerk, or kick, and 
dives below the surface. It then looks 
exactly as if it were surrounded by a case of 
polished silver, owing to a bubble of air 
which it has enclosed between its long hind 
legs. On account of this silvery aspect the 
Water spider is called scientifically Argyro- 
netra aquatica, t.e. Aquatic Silver-spinner. 

Besides the large bubble of the hind legs, 
there are a number of smaller bubbles which 
cling to the other legs, and which can be 
added to the principal bubble when needed. 
This supply of air is sufficient to last the 
spider for a considerable time; but there 
comes a period when it will have to furnish 
air for others besides itself. 

The best plan of watching the proceedings 
of the Water spider is to place it in a glass 
vessel, taking care that the glass be of good 
quality and the vessel not very wide. Some 
aquatic plants should be also placed in the 
vessel, the common LZudorea being an 
excellent one for the purpose, as it requires 
no root. All that is needed is to tie a stone 
to the end of the plant and let it sink. The 
Eudorea will at first seem languid, as if 
about to die, but will soon put forth an 
abundance of fresh shoots, which will choke 
the vessel unless they are thinned. 

If the spiders be in good health they will 
clamber among thé plants, rise to the sur- 
face, and: dive again. © But they will never 
attempt to escape from the vessel, and so 
there is no necessity for.a cover. 

After they have occupied the vessel for a 
little time, each will seem to' take a fancy to 
a particular spot; always returning to it after 
If-that spot be ex- 
amined with a magnifying glass;.a number of 
threads will be seen between the leaves and 
stems of the plants, crossing and recrossing 
each other repeatedly. 

When it has spun a considerable number 
of these threads, the spidér gathers its limbs 
nearly close to the body and moves them 
as if combing itself. After keeping up this 
movement for some little time, it gives a 
smart jerk, and kicks off the bubble of air 
which surrounds its body. The bubble rises, 
but is entangled among the silken threads, 
while the spider goes off to the surface for a 
fresh supply of air. 

Sometimes it seems dissatisfied with its 
work, turns round, and with another jerk 
kicks the bubble back again. This I have 
seen it do several times in succession. 





During the earlier part of the year the 
Water spider makes many of these tempo- 
rary reservoirs, but when the time comes for 
egg-laying she sets herself earnestly to work. 

Using the threads already mentioned as a 
sort of scaffolding, she spins among them a 
silken cocoon about as large as an acorn, 
and very much of the same shape. The 
mouth of this cell is alvays downwards, and 
is left open. As the spider proceeds with 
her work, she continues to bring in and dis- 
charge it into the cocoon, so that before long 
she has made a sub-aquatic habitation ex- 
actly on the principle of the diving-bell. 

She then takes up her abode within the 
cell, and fixes about a hundred spherical 
eggs upon the roof, if we may so call it, 
covering them with a layer of web, so as to 
make a separate, saucer-shaped cocoon within 
the dwelling. Here the young spiders are 
hatched, and, as is usual with the whole 
tribe of spiders, the mother waits upon her 
young and takes care of them until they can 
go into the water and shift for themselves. 

It is as well to supply captive Water 
spiders with flies or similar food, as, although 
all spiders can endure a marvellously long 
fast, they cannot display their power to the 
best advantage unless they are well fed. 

One of my own specimens pounced upon 
a Fresh-water flea (Gammarus pulex) which 
was in the»same vessel, killed it after a long 
struggle, carried'it about for two days, and 
then dropped *it. Whether Water fleas dis- 
agree with” Water spidérs, or whether the 
captor received some injury in the struggle 
I cannot say; but shortly after dropping 
its prey the spider. became languid, and lay 
motionless on its back at the bottom of the 
vessel. 

Thinking that it was dead, I left it there in 
order to seé what would become of it. About 
three days afterwards I found it crawling 
about 'the vessel, apparently as well as ever, 
but it did not survive for very long. 

After--its' death a rather curious event 
occurred. A small Water snail (Zimnea stag- 
nalis) was in the same vessel, and made its 
way to the dead spider. Wishing to know 
what a Water snail could want with a dead 
spider, I watched with a magnifying glass, 
and saw it engaged in eating the body. 
Presently another Water snail found its way 
to the spot, and before very long the snails 
had devoured all the soft parts of the spider's 
body. No matter where I put the dead 
spider, the Water snails found it out and 
began on it afresh. Only an hour or two 
before these lines were written the snail 
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Water Spiders. 


was hard at work at the spider. It had long | as deftly as a squirrel’s paws hold a nut to 
finished all the soft parts, but was trying in | its teeth. It was interesting to see the lips al- 
vain to eat the legs and thorax. Iwas much | ternately opening and closing on the spider’s 
struck with the delicacy of touch exhibited | legs, and to watch the unavailing attempts 
by the snail’s feet. I had always looked | made by the mollusc to swallow its prey. 
upon the feet merely as an instrument of | That whelks-and their kin are carnivorous 
progression, but was surprised to find that | is a well-known fact, but I never expected to 
| It clasped the spider and held it in its mouth | see a Water spider eaten by a Water snail. 
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| Three 


HALL we know each other in heaven? 


Will there be renewal of the home ties, of 
the old ways of thinking, the old feelings, and | 
mutual services, which make so much of the | 
joy of life here? 

Questions like these will continue to be 


bereavement. It is an evidence of the depth 
and sincerity of our faith in immortality that 
we put them; and it would be strange in- 
deed if there were no replies to them in the 
revelations of our Lord. 

Yet the replies do not come forth in the | 
same explicit way as the questions do. What is | 
natural for us to ask is not always good for 
us to know. To-morrow is veiled from our 
view here. The same reasons which have | 
determined this condition may be good to | 
hide from us the circumstances of the life to | 
| come ; and, in any case, our asking must | 
| always be narrower than the facts that answer | 

io it in a world so much greater than the | 
present as heaven. 
| It will be well, therefore, to enter on these | 
| inquiries with modest expectations. No | 

| private gate opens into these secrets of the 
| future, and it is not good to be wise above 
what is written. 

__ I. And it so happens that we have to start 
| from a fact which, at first sight, seems to 
discourage our going farther. This is the 
| fact that the dominating and all inclusive 
| relationship in the social life of heaven will 
| be relationship to Christ. It will be a greater 
| circumstance of that life to find ourselves 
related to Christ than to recognise or be 
recognised by the former companions of our 
life here, however dear those companions 
may have been to us. Even in respect of 





dear objects of them related to Christ than 
to have the old relations with ourselves 
renewed. 
central to all the intercourse of heaven. Our | 
Lord was disclosing the principle of this | 
intercourse when He declared that the rela- | 
tions He sustained to His mother and | 
brethren were subordinate to those between 
His disciples and Himself: “ Whosoever 
VIEL "W.s. 


Will the affections and friendships of | 
earth survive the separation of the grave? | 


put as long as homes are made desolate by | 


the affections which went out on those com- | 
panions, it will be a greater joy to find the | 


Intercourse with Christ will be | 
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shall do the will of my Father who is in 
heaven, the same is my brother and my sister 
and my mother.” 

Let us try to understand these words. 
| They were uttered at a critical moment of 
our Lord’s ministry. The malice of His 
/enemies was deepening into conspiracy 
| against His life. It had reached the stage 
in which they tried to make out that He 
had the dangerousness of a man out of his 
| mind ; and just at this stage they succeeded 
in drawing His kinsfolk into their views. 
| Hitherto, with the exception of His mother, 
| the Lord’s kinsfolk had stood aloof, had 
disowned Him; but now, moved by the 
spreading excitement, they will assert their 
| natural rights over Him—they will lay hold 
| of the madman, and put Him under restraint. 
| The Lord was sitting in a circle which had 
| never disowned Him, when word was passed 
| on to Him over the heads of the crowd that 
| these kinsfolk had come. He did not hesi- 
| tate as to the words He should use; neither 
did He stop to ask for what purpose, having 
| stood aloof so long, they had come now. 
He simply looked round upon the friends who 
had sympathized with Him and followed 
| Him and opened their houses to Him, and 
| said of these—and surely it was a most 
natural thing in the circumstances to say— 
“Behold my mother and my brethren.” 
Here in this loving, hospitable circle, when 
Nazareth and all Judea shut Him out, He 
found bragner and sister and mother. 

But now, as His manner was, when He 
had uttered a word which had its first signi- 
ficance and application in the circumstances 
in which it was spoken, He did more—He 
developed it, gave it a significance beyond 
the immediate moment, turned it—as every 
simplest word He uttered could be turned— 
towards what was eternal and universal, and 
brought out from the heart of it this great, 
| new, far-reaching principle—that the rela- 
| tions between Himself and those who do 
the will of His Father are the abiding rela- 
tions of the kingdom of heaven. ‘ Whoso- 
ever shall do the will of God, the same is 
|my mother and my sister and my brother.” 
It is nothing less than a foregleam and pre- 
| figuration of heaven. It is “the world we 
look up to when we pray, “‘ Thy will be done 
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on earth as it is in heaven.” It is the very 
kingdom Christ came to open to all be- 
lievers, the sphere whose law and life and 
joy is the doing of the will of God, and all 
whose intercourse is rooted in relationship 
to Him who is the one perfect doer of that 
will, and therefore the Elder Brother and 
bond of union there. 

See, next, what this implies in respect of 
Christ’s relationship to us. It is not only 
that we shall range up close to Christ and 
have joy in the knowledge that we are in 
the same family circle and are looking up to 
the same Father ; but it is that Christ shall 
fit Himself into our old relationships, and 
make Himself brother, child, husband, friend. 
Not only shall Christ be the centre of 
attraction and love in heaven: we shall be 
brothers, sisters, mothers to Him. “The 
same is my mother and my sister and my 
brother.” 

11. What loving developments are possible, 
even in Christian life here—which is only 
heaven begun—under the free play of this 
gracious law! Here is a quiet home in a 
wealthy commercial city, in which a widowed 
mother with one son and daughter live. The 
boy is gifted, and gateways to a splendid 
career in the city have been opened up to 
him by his father’s friends ; and the comforts 
and splendours of the days when the father 
was still alive are visible in the future to 
which any of those gateways lead. But, the 
other Sunday, a great hero from the foreign 
mission field was in the pulpit of the church 
they attend. He stirred their conscience, 
their heart; he placed the claims of the 
heathen world before them in an arresting 
way ; hesent out, as from the heart of Christ, 
the Divine call for workers: ‘Who will go 
for us?” And the appeal went home. 
Mother, sister, brother—all their hearts were 
moved. Who will go? The call keeps 
sounding in their hearts. At last the young 
man comes to his mother and sister, and 
says, “ The Lord is calling me.” And now 
begins to work that mystery which Christ 
came into the world to reveal—the mystery 
of. self-renunciation. Shall the splendid 
commercial prospects be let go? Shall the 
hope of returning to the old comforts be 
given up? Itisa sacrifice for the mother and 
sister as much as for the son. He will not 
go if they refuse their consent. He is loyal 
to their natural claims upon him; but he 
has placed the whole matter before them, 
and left it in the hands of God. 





A matter | loved to Me?” 


it; but at last the decision is for God. The | 
mother has given her son, the sister her 


brother, to the Lord, and they have blessed 
him and let him go; and now he is on his 


way to hardship, to service in a distant field, | 


perhaps to an early death. 


But now, in respect of those two at home, | 


those women now so lone. Is it only loss 
they have come into the experience of through 
this surrender of their dearest, this faithful 
acting out of the life which we have spoken 


of as heaven begun? Far from that; it is | 
In ways only experience | 
understand, Christ | 
comes into the place of the young missionary, || 
comes as a child into the mother’s heart and | 


unspeakable gain. 
can help the soul to 


meets her motherly yearning with filial love, 
and into the sister’s heart and meets her 
sisterly yearning with fraternal love. The 
home may be as poor as before, in earthly 
goods may be poorer; but there is a light 
from heaven in it, and it is all over touched 
with a glory it did not know before. Enter: 
the mother is opening a letter from her 
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son; mother and daughter seem to be alone || 


in their joy—two solitary women. 
not so. 
pany: Christ is there. And one of these two 


But it is |) 
A third, unseen, is in their com: | 


is now mother to Him and one His sister; || 


for He has become a son to her who gave 


up her son, a brother to her who gave up | 
|| 


a brother, to His work. 


11. No doubt, in any first statement of the | 


operations of this law, whether with respect 
to this life or the life to come, it will seem 
as if we must suffer a certain loss. And to 


those who have been bereaved and who are | 


looking forward to the better life for happy 
reunions, it will especially seem as if the 
dear ones of earth must be less to them 
than they were here. They shall find them 
again, but not the same. 


They shall find | 


them members of wider circles, and quick | 


with the affections of the relationship in | 


which all then shall stand to Christ. 


Yet why should any who have had experi- | 


ence of the relationship in which His people 
stand to Christ here fear for even a shade 
of disappointment in the future ? What they 


| 
| 
| 


shall then discover, Christ has been preparing | 


them for, from the moment when the first 
faint shadow of coming bereavement fell on 
their homes. What is that first approach of 


the great shadow so much as the putting of 


the question by the Lord: “ Wilt thou trust 
Me to the end? wilt thou give up thy be- 
And what is the almost 


like this is not to be decided in a day. | inevitable first word of the bereaved, when | 
It is the answer to Christ’s || 


| 


Days, nights, weeks of prayer are spent over | all is over? 
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question: “It has seemed good unto Thee, 
O Saviour; not my will, but Thine be done.” | 
But this is the very foretaste of the discovery | 
I am pointing forward to. It is the very | 
experience of the new relationship in germ. | 
The bereaved have bent their wills to the 
will of the Lord; they have surrendered | 
their hold, have given up their dearest. | 
Christ henceforth is looked upon by them | 
as the possessor of those on whom their | 
hearts went forth. And for them heaven | 
will be the manifestation of those surren- | 
derings, those tender self-renouncements. 
They shall meet, they shall recognise the | 
old ties; but it will be with a something 
added, a something new. The relationship 
to Christ will come in—shall I say between ? 
—no, it will come in as a girdle of new 
love ; of love sweeter, holier, more abiding 
than they knew on earth—a love that shall | 
bind them first of all to Christ, but through | 
Him and in Him to each other for ever- 
more. 

The old relations shall pass into the new 
light of the kingdom, not to be dissolved, but 
transfigured. ‘The law of losing our life that 
we may find it shall have its last and hap- 
piest demonstrations in heaven. We shall 
surrender father and mother, sister, brother, 








denly opened its wonders to them. Heaven 
as it is to be is by their side. And although 
their eyes are holden that they can only see 
faint glimmerings of the splendour, real re- 
sponses to the natural yearnings of our heart 
as to the future, and most real consolation 
for the deepest sorrows of our life are dis- 
closed in the things they attained to see. 

Let us recall the circumstances of those 
days, and endeavour to place our spirits as 
much as possible under those first gleams of 
the intercourse of heaven. 

The disciples were in the shadow of a 
bereavement, in which almost every pang that 
can enter into the sorrow which bereavement 
occasions had taken hold of them. Their be- 
loved Teacher was dead. There was the vision 
of new worth in Him, which death had brought 
out to view. There was the aching sense of 
a very precious possession cruelly snatched 
from their side. There was the pain of the 
disruption of the dear ties which had bound 
them so long to the Master and each other. 
There was the old mystery of the righteous 
man perishing from the earth ; and there was 
the sorrowful consciousness of failure on their 
own part—the forsaking and denial—in the 
hour of their Master’s extremity. 

It was under the impulse of the simplest 


and friend, wife, husband, and child, but it | element in this grief that the women of the 
will be to receive them back again a thousand- | company took their sweet spices to the grave. 
fold fairer than before; clothed with the| In this way they would show the last proof 
radiance of their new relationship to Christ. | of their admiration and loyalty for the Teacher 

These surrenderings shall be acts of spon- who had brought light into their lives, and 
taneous, joyous love; natural outcomes of | whom they loved with a love which death 
the life of Christ in the soul; the most natural | could not kill. And it was to their simple and 
acting out of the principle which was in the | true love the first revelation of the new state 
heart of the Saviour on the cross—the greatest | of things was made. To. poor women— 
principle of life—that of self-renunciation. | among the poorest, perhaps, as to outward 
And just as with Christ in His sufferings, our | circumstances in all Jerusalem that morning— 
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renunciations also shall be acts of worship 
and consecrations to higher and nobler life. 
Iv. And now, carrying the light of this great 
principle in our hearts, let us return to the | 
homely and natural questions of sorrow with | 
which we set out. The relationship to Christ, | 
we have just seen, will be more to us than | 
our relationship to each other; but what, 
in that case, shall our relationship to each 
other be ? 
The reply to this question must be sought: | 
first, in the resurrection of our Lord; next, | 
in the resurrection period of His ministry,— | 
in the appearances among His disciples | 
during that period, and in the character of | 
their intercourse. | 





The forty days of that period are not like | 


other days for the disciples. The glow of 
heaven is.upon them. A new world has sud- 


first disclosed. 





the greatest wonder in human history was 
The body they came to 
anoint was gone ; and, before their amazement 
and trouble on that account had subsided, 
a form appeared in the morning light, a 
familiar voice uttered a name, a vail dropped 
from their eyes, and they were in the pre- 
sence of the very Object of their love. 

The Lord’s foretellings of His resurrec- 
tion had not been understood. The event 
came upon the disciples as a_ surprise. 
The women who went to the grave and 
found it empty did certainly not expect 
to find it empty. Surprise, excitement, and 
awe are visible in the conduct of John and 
Peter as they came in haste to test the truth 
of the strange tidings brought by the women. 
The unbelief of Thomas later on only gave 
an intenser expression to a feeling that, at 
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first, was probably shared by ali the circle of | 
the disciples. Hence the means the Lord 
took to lodge the fact of His resurrection in 
the faith of the disciples:—His successive 
appearances to those who were afterwards 
to be witnesses of the event, and His gra- 
cious patience and painstaking with Thomas 
himself. 

Now the facts we are in search of are 
those of resurrection life. Whatever fore- | 
taste of heaven may be experienced between 
death and the Resurrection, it is not yet 
the fulness of the experience of heaven. 
Although our Lord said to the penitent on 
the cross, “‘This day shalt thou be with Me 
in paradise,” and although, without doubt, 
on that very day, the poor pain-racked, crime- 
stained sufferer was admitted into the very | 
shelter his Saviour pronounced, it was not 
heaven into which he was admitted. Christ 
Himself did not on that day ascend to 
heaven. “Iam not yet ascended,” He said 
to Mary in the garden. Heaven is the world 
of the risen dead. We are not left to think, 
therefore, of disembodied spirits when look- 
ing forward to reunion with dear inhabitants 
of that world. It is man clothed with the 
resurrection body our Lord has in view in all 
His revelations concerning the future. He 
links the promise of resurrection with present 
possession of His life. The day on which 
that promise is to be fulfilled is the meeting 
point between the worlds of time and eternity. 
Heaven in its full fruition begins that day. 

v. In the very fact of resurrection, therefore, 
light begins to be shed on our inquiries. It is 
not renewal, it is rising again which is our hope. 
Resurrection implies identity. We shall be 
in the future the very persons we appeared 
to those who loved us in the past. “ Behold 
My hands and My feet; it is I Myself.” | 
Our form shall, in whatever as yet un- | 
known way, be still human. Whatever dif- 
ference may be wrought in the bodies we are 
to inhabit, bodies we shall certainly have. 
The old lineaments shall still be preserved. 
There will be change—all the change which 
the disciples were aware of in the new ap- 
pearance of the Lord, all the change which 
Paul speaks of as from natural to spiritual— 
but the lives which rise clothed in these new | 
forms shall be recognisable as the very objects 
which were known to us in their previous 
mortal personality and shape. 

The risen Jesus was heaven revealed. As | 
it was with Him it will be with the departed | 
who have fallen asleep in Him. Nothing | 
was changed in Him that was essential to 
continuance of the old intercourse, the old | 








tasks, the old loves. He did not leave His 
affections for the disciples in the grave, nor 
any interest in their lives He ever had, nor 
the interest He had in the mission to which 
Hc had called them in this world. Nothing 
essential in His life or affections was changed; | 
not His love—He is seen loving His disciples 
to the end; not His humanity—He sends 
that message of human heartedness to His 
disciples by Mary, “ Go to my brethren, and 
say to them I ascend to My Father and your 
Father.” The only change, if change there 
was, showed itself in the more tender outflow 
of His human feelings, as if these came forth 
now touched with a clearer and more loving | 
accent of heaven. And this seems, therefore, | 
clear vision and teaching concerning the con- 
dition of our own intercourse in the future. 
Nothing essential in those we love, or in us, 
shall be changed. As Jesus rose, so shall 
those rise who share His life. As He ap.- | 
peared after His resurrection, so shall His | 
people appear. Their moral being shall be 
the same. Death can work no change in 
their love. The loves we die with we shall 
rise with ; and love without its objects would 
not be heaven. Our loves, our human feel- 
ings, our friendships, sanctified and purified | 
by grace, and our interest in the things | 
spiritual of others, and in Christ’s cause—the 
stamp of eternal life is upon these things; 
they are immortal; they shall awake when 
we awake; they shall reappear in the new 
state quick with the life of God. 

One consequence from this fact touches a 
very tender experience of domestic sorrow. 
The children whom death has taken shall be | 
restored as children. It would be difficult | 
to express in words the full joy of this hope. | 
Death lets drop his shadow on the darling | 
life. An agony unspeakable enters the heart | 
of the mother. Flesh of her flesh, heart of | 
her heart was this child. It had lain on her 
breast ; it had looked up into her eyes as 
into the eyes of God; it had won sweet | 
places in her hopes—in her affections. And 
now? It seems as if life were broken in two 
—the mother mourning for her child and re- 
fusing to be comforted. She may goto the 
child ; the child can never come back to her. 
But for this very mother, in the fact of our 
Lord’s resurrection, and of ours after His, 
shines the fullest, richest consolation. Not 
only shall mother and child be together 
again, love with the old love, be satisfied 
with the old cleaving to each other; not 
only shall death, which could not destroy 
the brotherhood of the Saviour, not prevail 








to destroy the motherhood of the mother, 
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but the links between mother and child shall 


reappear, touched for ever with the light of | the clouds. 
those higher relations already referred to, in | will be found in heaven. 


lw rong, and died sien seeing a break in 


The glory he looked for here 
Many a humble 


which both her child and she stand to Christ ; | teacher has dropped his seed in lonely places 
and each shall be fairer and more precious among lonely hearts, and seen no harvest 


for the other,that both were once parted and 


| before his change. He shall find the harvest 


are now set in the relations of a life over | in heaven. 


which death has no longer power. 

vi. It is full of light for us, that the risen | 
Lord appeared only to His followers. So 
far as revelation by His resurrection is con- | 
cerned, it might be said that He rose in the 
bosom of the circle in which He had pre- | 
viously dwelt. His social circle was un- 
changed. 

Our circles also shall be the same. Although 


we are not the children of circumstances, | 
|| circumstances 


make the framework and 
setting of our lives. We shall rise linked to 
the circles we have dwelt in here. Our pro- 
bation lay in these. There we were prepared 
by grace, both by joys and griefs, for the 
wider circles of heaven. 

If there were to be no renewal of the old 
relations in our social circles, the life problem 
of many a soul could never be solved, nor 
life itself fulfilled. 

Travellers have told us of their thoughts as 
they passed along the silent streets of Pompeii, 
and how their imaginations went back upon 
the awful moments when sudden death fixed 
in an eternal shape the very looks, motions, 
But death 
comes as much as a surprise to mankind 
generally as to the citizens of old Pompeii; 
and it has the same terrible power of per- 
petuating the mood, the form, the acts, the 
seeming failures, thesseeming shortcomings 
And it does this for Christian as 
much as for all other kinds of life. It would 
be a Divine work left incomplete, therefore, 
if an opportunity were not provided to show 
the fulfilment of those still unfulfilled lives. 
Heaven will bring out these hidden secrets of 
the work of grace upon the soul. Heaven 
will be the fulfilment of lives which have 
failed here, the unravelment of lives which 


| had not consciously reached their secret here, 
| the reconcilement of lives which did not un- 
_ derstand each other here. 


The time of frui- 
tion in many a life cannot be until it unfolds 
in the light of heaven. Crowns shall sit on 
many a brow there which was pierced with 


| thorns here ; joy lodge in many a heart filled 


with sorrow here ; and fruits of sacrifice, toil 
for Christ, and answers to prayer shall be 


| Seen for the first time amid the things seen 
' in heaven. 
| life in conflict with some social foulness or 


Many a patriot has worn out his 


} 


| What I have just said has had its sugges- 
tion and justification in the facts of our Lord’s 
| intercourse with the disciples during the forty 
| days. How entirely different, for example, 
the life of Mary of Magdala looks in the 
| light which falls on it in those days! The 
ereatest message but one ever committed to 
| human | ips was “committed to this faithful soul, 
who yet in her lifetime had been a painful 
sufferer, and had had also to bear scorning 
|for her love to Christ. And see how the 
| Lord deals with the disciples. His first care 
after the Resurrection is for them; His first 
anxiety, to send healing to their sorrow. 
They had not been to Him the faithful com- 
panions which He had been to them. They 
forsook Him in His hour of sorrow; but His 
loving and gracious heart covers the multi- 
tude of their imperfections. He clothes them 
in His own loyalty. He remembers their 
good, and not their evil. They had believed 
in Him when others cast Him out. They had 
left their all to follow Him. ‘These are the 
things He remembers in this light of resur- 
rection life. His first desire is to gather 
about Him once more those sharers of His 
sorrows and joys. 

And with what splendid generosity He 
foreshows in His treatment of them the 
heightening of life which awaits all His people 
in the social circles of heaven! “Go to my 
brethren,” He said toMary. It was the first 
time He had called them brethren. Other 
names, endearing also in their measures, He 
had greeted them by—disciple, servant, friend, 
but never till now bythe name of brother. With 
all their imperfections they were truly friends. 
Christ had raised them to that power of sym- 
pathy with Him in His work, in which friend- 
ship with Him consists; but now they were 
to be more than friends. ‘The friend is to 
blossom up into the brother. And herein 
lies the generosity of bestowing this name 
now. Christ’s victory is completed now. 
His life is crowned by the Divine power with 
its resurrection glory. And now when He 
appears one with eternity and God, now in 
the light of the eternal world, He sends 
His gracious message—“ Mary, go to my 
brethren.” 





vu. The death of a righteous man is a 
great mystery. It seems to me that the 
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Lord intended to throw light on the future 
unravelment of this mystery by what took 
place on the road to Emmaus. The two 
who on the afternoon of the day He had 
risen were journeying thither were per- 
plexed by this very mystery. The death of 
their Master was for them the blighting of 
a hope which had the sanction of God's 
own Word—“ We trusted it had been He 
who should have redeemed Israel.” It was 
also the mystery of an unrighteous death— 
“The chief priests and our rulers delivered 
Him to be condemned to death, and have 
crucified Him.” While their hearts were 
dark with these shadows the Lord joined 
them, entered into conversation with them, 
and out of the very Scriptures which had sus- 
tained their hope met their thoughts, and 
showed them, that the event which was op- 
pressing them lay in the very pathway of the 
Divine purpose, and that only by means of it 
could God’s designs for Israel and mankind 
be carried out. It was no wonder they said 
to this wondrous Expounder, “ Abide with us; 
fast falls the eventide.” The light in which 
they found themselves when they raised 
trembling eyes to their Guest was the light of 
that same Presence in which life’s mysteries 
shall be made plain to ourselves—when we are 
seated at the table, and are breaking the 
bread of the eternal world. 

vil. Our greatest perplexities in looking 
forward to reunion are those which have their 
root in our experience and consciousness of 
imperfection and failure in the unions of our 
earthly life. But there is nothing more tender 
in the intercourse between the Lord and His 
disciples during those closing days than His 
disclosures concerning perplexities of this 
kind. Twice He seems to have set himself to 
deal with them: first, when He appeared 


| where the disciples were assembled with shut 


meena 


doors for fear of the Jews; and next, when 
He met them on the shore of the Sea of 
Tiberias and had His touching colloquy with 
Simon Peter. 

On the first occasion He showed them His 
hands and His side, and said, “ Peace be 
unto you.” Luther saw the whole wonder of 
redemption in this transaction—the cross, the 
pardon, the life eternal. We may well see in 
it, at least, the assurance of reconciliation 
between Himself and the disciples who for- 
sook Him and fled. This great proof of the 


| love for them—the marks of His suffering— 


He showed them, burying thereby the past 
of which they were ashamed; and by His 
words endowing them with a new power of 
life for the future. 





On the next occasion He | 


appeared on the shore of the lake, when His 
disciples were disheartened with failure in 
their search for food, and when the breaking 
heart of His servant Peter was to be com- 
forted. His sympathy with the former in 
their toiling ; His lifting of the latter out of his 
anguish into the joy of pardon and new ser- 
vice, are real glimpses of the obliterations and 
reconciliations which await His people in the 
world to come. Let us try to understand 
how light is shed by these glimpses on the 
perplexities te which I have referred. 


One great purpose of Christ’s coming into | 


the world was the sanctification and perfec- 
tion of the domestic affections. One of the 
most visible effects of His religion has been 
the leavening of home life with sympathy, self- 
sacrifice, and love. It is one of the fruits of 
the Spirit that our earthly affections receive 
a heavenly impulse, so that we are enabled 
to love each other in Christ. Like everything 
else in our Christian life, this received a 
power of quickening on the cross. The Lord’s 
love to His mother was one of the last-shown 
emotions of His human life. And certainly 
there is nothing in our Christian life on which, 
to judge by the pathetic scenes of the death- 
chamber, Christian influence more tenderly, 
and to the very end, rests, than domestic love. 
It is the law of Christian influence to perfect 
what it loves. ‘‘ Having loved His own who 
were in the world He loved them to the end.” 
Fair though our domestic affections seem 
when compared with other things in our 
earthly life, they are, in the light of our ideal 
life, and on this side of the grave, far from 
perfect. We have frail hearts; we live in a 
world where purposes cross each other ; we 
are poor, uncertain creatures, even at our best. 
It is but natural to wish that this fair posses- 
sion of our human life may emerge in circum- 
stances in which it will have a better chance 
to reach perfection. Our natural yearning 
will be for a world in which there shall be no 
clouds of misunderstanding, or narrowness, 
or irritability, but only health, and peace, and 
perfect love. As we sit in the shadow and 
think sadly of the past, which we cannot 
alter, we naturally turn to the future with the 
hope that that which had a growth in our lives 
hitherto only as the growth of a tender sapling 
under a stone, may have a nobler chance, 
and in serene light, when the stone has been 
rolled away from its sepulchre. 

Who has not come: in contact directly or 
indirectly with that sorrow of which it is 
sometimes said, “ It is worse than death”? A 
blight descends on the innocence, purity, or 
faith of one very dear tothe heart. Can words 
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| describe the agony of the home on which this 
| sorrow falls? The Christian members of it 
| go close to God in prayer. The erring one 
goes farther and deeper into the land of 
t 


the lost. At last it seems as if the earnest 


| 

| 

| pleading were hopeless. They and he are 
in different worlds. He has left the faith, 

| and love, and life of their home. And by- 

| and-by death stills the long ache of the plead- 

ing hearts, and one by one they go home to 

| God. Has their pleading been really in vain? 
| Shall there be no answer to their pathetic 
|cries? It is not so Christ deals with his be- 


| loved who have been faithful unto death. | 
|| The answer awaits them in the world above. | 


| What happened to the Saviour Himself in 
respect of His disciples shall happen to thou- 
'sands of His people. They also, denied in 
their lifetime, perhaps with oaths and curses, 
|shall find the son, the brother, the husband 
| they had lost, on whose spiritual life their 
| death shall have wrought the change which 
their words and living example failed to work. 


To them, as to the risen Jesus, an oppor- | 


tunity shall arise to lay bare anew and more 
tenderly the heart’s love to the dear ones 
| who misunderstood it upon earth. And these, 
\in the light of that love, shall have the bliss 
of showing that the prayers had not been in 
| vain, and perhaps of saying, as Peter said to 
his Saviour, “ Dear One, thou knowest that I 

| love thee.” 
| Itis still more affecting to follow the for- 
| ward-looking thoughts of those who have 
}erred. When we ourselves are in that case, 
|and when we are sitting silent under the 
shadow which witnesses of our error, is it 
| any wonder if the thought steals out of our 
| hearts, Shall there ever be a world in which 
|| that past shall not still lie as a shadow upon 
|| our life? We think of the chances we have 
|| missed—of the hopes we have blighted—of 
|| the hearts we have grieved. But the gracious 
Saviour has revealed through this same case 
|| of Peter the reserves of consolation He has 
|| for this side also of the heart’s anxiety. 
|| Just such thoughts as I have tried to express 
] the penitent disciple might well have been 
|| burdened with, as he looked forward to a 
|| possible reunion with the Friend he had de- 
|nied. Yet everything turned out other than 
| he feared. That Friend meets him unex- 
| pectedly on the shores of the lake, and drops 
| into his heart the healing question, “ Lovest 
Where is the resentment He 


| 
! thou Me?” 

{might so justly have felt? Where is the 
lower place to which the erring one might 
| have been degraded? Where the seclusion 


in which the offended One might have hid his 








love? They do not exist. There is no con- 
cealment—no keeping back of love. There 


the grace that has never let its object go. 
And so it will turn out in many a reunited 
circle in heaven. This wonder of reconcile- 
ment, which had for the shame-filled heart of 
the erring one only a renewal of place and 
stewardship, is revelation of the future for us. 
There are treasures of obliteration and pardon 
and love laid up in heaven, of which Peter’s 
experience was but a foretaste. 
world are a thousand surprises of mercy. For 





many who painfully know how marred their 
| earthly life has been there will come a day, 
| of which the morning on the shore of the Sea 
of Tiberias was a foreshowing, when the faces 


shall be made to feel by their very smile, that 
this is that new world in which human hearts 
shall find awaiting them treasures of tender- 





not in the Master only, but in each of His 
servants, of the great old word—* TI will for- 
' give their iniquity, and I will remember their 
sin no more.” 

1x. I am aware how homely these conclu- 
sions must seem. But the facts we have been 


is only the free, undeserved manifestation of | 


In that | 


they turned from in their lifetime shall kindle | 
on them with unlooked-for love, and they | 


ness and uplifting love, and the fulfilment, | 


in search of at present are themselves homely. | 


I have been trying to satisfy inquiries which 
| cling about the home circles of earth, and for 
| the time I must seem to be disregardful of 

the wider horizons in which our lives are set. 

I am glad, therefore, in closing, to be able to 
| appeal to a principle which respects those 
horizons while it justifies working in these 
homely fields. 


It is that principle which | 


comes to view on the occasions when the | 


| as they were able to receive His truth. Then, 
| . . - 
|and at other times, He also worked within 


| narrow horizons, and dealt with facts of the | 


homeliest kind. He met the needs of His 
| followers as they arose with just the amount 
of revelation which satisfied the needs. It 
was step by step He led them. He only 
foreshadowed the blessings of the kingdom, 
while those to whom He spoke were not yet 
in circumstances to understand them. 
heaven He came to reveal was hidden under 
promises addressed to faith. His life also 
unfolded in this way. Every new turn of it 
was a surprise to His disciples. What a 
surprise the first miracle would be, and the 
second, and the third! Here was a man 
whom the very winds and waves obeyed! 
What a surprise the transfiguration, the resur- 
rection, the ascension! Each new develop- 





The | 


Lord is reported to have taught His disciples | 
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ment comes from a sort of ambush in provi- 
dence. It is hid from the eyes of the dis- 
ciples, or only dimly hinted at, until the 
time is ripe for its full disclosure. 

The same principle comes to light in the 
lives of His people. He leads them step by 
step towards the new truths, experiences, and 
ideals of His kingdom, and only as their needs 
arise. See, to take but one instance, how 
immediately He admits His bereaved ones 
into the inheritance of promise and consola- 
tion He has prepared for such! As the 
shadow darkens over them on one side, doors 
of light open on the other. The Bible 
kindles up in many a familiar passage with 
a light they never observed before. Voices 
come to them out of the word with a tender 
accent which witnesses of the heart of God, 
and healing touches from a Divine hand 
begin to fall on their painful wounds. 

Heaven will no doubt be much more than 
the reunion of those sundered by death. 
Our family circles can be, in relation to its 
manifold life, and to its wide-reaching hori- 
zons, only as beds of daisies and lilies in 
fields which lie between rising and setting 
suns. It is the ideal which poets and thinkers, 
which saints and reformers have sought but 
never found. It is the kingdom where there 
shall be neither Jew nor Gentile, neither Greek 
nor barbarian, neither male nor female, but 
where all shall be one in Christ—a glory of 
righteousness, of love, of worship. The little 
ventures of speculation into its secrets we 
make here hardly penetrate beyond the 


door. But this should be no discourage- 
ment. Heaven is the child’s inheritance in 
reserve. To that inheritance, of which at 


present we can know so little, we are being, 
step by step, led in faith and trustful expec- 
tancy. The rule of knowledge is the same 
as the rule of life: “One step enough for 
me.” Let us cast our curious, as well as 
our weary, thinking for the morrow away. 
Let us stay up our souls by a great trust in 
God. To-morrow and to-morrow, until we 
reach the eternal home, are in His keeping. 
He will not fail us as they arrive. 

It is not to a life of repression this rule 
subjects us ; itis not as if its natural outcome 
were, “we must submit and wait.” On the 
contrary, it admits us to a life of enlarge- 
ment and freedom. It leads to the soul’s 
emergence out of strait places into the large- 
ness of God’s inheritance ; it brings us out 
from narrrow visions to broad expectancy, 
and it takes us along a line of reserved sur- 
prises, each of which shall be more glorious 
than that which has been seen before. 





It is very touching to read in the journal 
of one of the latest travellers in Africa, 
towards the end of his long tale of hardship, 
perseverance, and suffering—when his ex- 
hausting march across the continent was 
drawing to a close; when, footsore and sick, 
with only rags to cover him, without supplies 
for his followers or himself, except what he 
borrowed at usurious prices from an un- 
principled trader—how, one day, as he came 
through the passes of the mountains, his soul 
leaped up within him as he saw a blue streak 
in the distance—a line of clear shining which 
at first seemed up in the sky—and knew it 
to be the sea, which he had been marching 
towards for three weary years, the end of his 
toilsome but glorious walk, and the highway 
to his English home. [% is more touching 
still to read of the kindness he received from 
the moment he re-entered the pale of civilised 
life, and of the good Samaritans who tended 
him in sickness and nursed him till he was 
well, and of the welcome he received on the 
coast, when English eyes that had been 
moist with the thought that letters which 
were waiting for him might never be called 
for, bent forward and looked into his, and 
horny hands were laid on his shoulders, and 
a thankful heart gave him welcome in the 
words, “Cameron! Thank God!” And 
more touching than all it is, at the very end, 
to come upon the simple words, “ And on 
Sunday we arrived in the Mersey, and among 
the crowds that waited on the landing-stage 
I saw the dear face of my mother.” 

These were reserves of mercy, one by one 
encountered, experienced, enjoyed. But all 
along it lay in the providence of God to 


bestow them ; all along they had been pre- | 


pared, and were laid up in store, and were 
part of the inheritance of compensation 
which the brave young traveller was to 
receive. Reserves as real and more certain 
are stored up by God at the end of life’s 
march for the pilgrims and prisoners of 
Christian hope. ‘The life in heaven will be 
an unending series of surprises as it dis- 
closes its blessings and glories to our view. 
Already we have been admitted to some- 
thing of this experience. In the higher life 
of faith we have heard the murmurs of that 
sea which is before the throne of God. And 
in the sympathies of Christian hearts and in 
reunions of long-parted friends, we have had 
foreshadowings of the reserves of joy in the 
eternal home, when we shall have back again 
the touch of the vanished hand, and hear 
once more the sound of the voice that is 


} still. 
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AMONG THE COAST 


| N an irregular line reaching for over 
twelve hundred miles down the coast of 
| China, from Manchuria to Hong Kong, there 
are thirteen treaty-ports, besides five on the 
vast Yangho River, far up into the interior, 
and one on the island of Formosa, nineteen 
openings through which trade pours in and 
out to the extent of thirty-five millions of 
| pounds sterling in the year. To Europeans 
these coast towns are the most important in 
the country, and commerce hasswelled some of 
them to such vast dimensions that their actual 
| importance is not short of the European esti- 
mate. Foreigners create a foreign quarter in 
_them, they become the seat of the great 
native merchants, people travel to them on 
business from every part of the empire, and 
| Western ways and Western thought flow 
| through them by imperceptible but countless 
| currents till they reach the villages on the 
| borders of Burmah and Thibet. Sailing down 
| the China seas the traveller leaves behind 
him the flat plains. and the forest of junks, 
; the mud city and the lonely English wharf 
| of Newchang, only to find them reproduced 
| on a vastly larger scale at Tientsin ; bewildered 
| to discover that this place, of which he thought 
| little more than that it had given its name to 
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an obscure treaty, is now one of the great | 
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cities of the world, he reaches Chefoo, and 
where he had dreamt only of wharfs and trade 
he admires a courageous little watering-place 
where the embassies from Peking and the 
Hongs from Shanghai approach each other | 
in the pretty cottages along the bluff; at 
Ningpo a multitude of hospitable hands are 
laid upon him, and he is carried off to Eng- | 
lish picnics in the Snowy Valley; and at | 
Shanghai he may scarcely know if he is in | 
Europe or Asia, on the landing-stage at | 
Liverpool or the piers in New York. This 
strong hold and presence of the West, re- 
peated at every point, is a very striking 
feature, and on inquiry he finds that there is 
another feature just as striking. The Chris- 
tian Mission has planted itself along the 
entire line of open ports. Not so palpable 
at first, and perhaps mocked and thrust into 
comers, it is now becoming a factor in the | 
thought and life of all these mighty marts ; | 
and behind each of them there stretches for | 
some distance into the interior a kind of | 
missionary district, where native Christians 
are found in the villages, and congregations 
are formed, and a church life is growing up ; 
a district with an undefined border that is 
always being pushed farther back, and yet a 
district so recently formed that in every place 
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there are persons who can remember when it | 
did not exist, and some who cannot realise 
that even yet it exists at all. 
Each of these busy harbours with the Mis- 
sion chapel in the thoroughfare and the Mis- 
sion district reaching out behind, like the 
Ephesus, or Corinth, or Thessalonica of an 
older time, presents points of curious interest 
to the student of Church history, but I shall 
only mention a single group where the Chris- 
tian faith has had longer time to make its 
mark. f 
Between Shanghai and Hong Kong there 
are three of these towns of more than 
commercial interest, river- or sea-ports where 
trade has gathered and foreigners have settled 
and Missions have been planted, and which 
have become the base of two lines of enter- 
prise that press into the interior—the enter- 
prise’ of commerceand the enterprise of the 
Church. It was a windy, dark night when 
we left the Bund at Shanghai, and as the tide 
rushed up against the wind, the cheerful part- 
ing words of our friends were swept to us in 
a gust of rain—‘ Don’t move in the boat, for 
it’s awfully dangerous with this tide ;” upon 
which the boatman paddled the dancing 
sampan into the stream and then alongside the 
steamer that lay a quarter of a mile below. 
On the morning but one after, the sun rose 
over a calm sea, and we were soon preparing 
to enter the Narrows, by which the stately 
Min river passes to the sea. The shores were 
bold, precipitous, and green; ferns clung to 
the rocks, the headlands were grassy bluffs, 
and the hills were terraced with a marvellous 
industry, as many as forty terraces sometimes 
in succession, from the paddy fields at the 
bottom to the sweet potatoes and other 
vegetables high up. As we wound in the 
deep channel between these close and lofty 
hills, the views were constantly recalling the 
Rhine, and were a grateful contrast to the 
bleak levels and dull shores of the northern 
The Narrows opened to let us into 
the spacious anchorage, bordered by the 
buildings of the arsenal and by temples and 





foreign houses; but farther up the river we 
had the curious effect of apparently different 


sudden elevations, and fringes of thin trees 
on the left recalling Japan, and when we 
looked to the right we were thinking of Loch 
Lomond as we passed the steep large-shoul- 
dered mountains, with mighty slopes down to | 
the water’s edge and cleft by gullies from top | 
to bottom, rich with tints like heather lying 
on them all, villages nestling at their feet, 
and mazy paths winding every way, and a} 


| busy to look up. 
| and candle-shops, umbrella-shops and tin- 


light wind dispersing the fleecy clouds that 


veiled the summits. 

The masts about Foo Chow were not far 
off, and presently we were running alongside 
the slippery stone steps of the river quay, 


and, scrambling out, were at once in the | 


abominations of a genuine Chinese city: 
streets not wider than the stone flags of the 
causeway, crowded, and reeking with heat 


and stench ; yet we found they led into open | 
spaces where there were flower-gardens, and | 


trees gleaming with yellow stars, and others, 
dark-leaved, out of which the broad petals 
glowed like crimson fire, and countless 
asters, and the bright pomegranate; and 
then there was a pleasant grassy hill where 
the way wound among grave-stones until it 
crossed the summit of the low ridge, below 
which there spread a glorious view of the 
reaches of the river, the dense tiers of boats, 
the houses that line the banks, the many- 
arched bridge, and the curious street that 
led to the town proper, two miles away. 

It was a city with a population as large 
as Manchester, a mart for the black teas, 
of which it sends ninety million pounds 
every year to Europe, and a hive of extra- 
ordinary industry. We crossed the river, 
noticing the stones, forty-five feet long, that 
form the span of the irregular arches, and 
were informed that thirty years ago the bridge 
was crowded with shops; and then we made 
our way in chairs through the curious artery 
I have mentioned, little better than a narrow 
passage, that teemed with life—hurrying, 
pushing, sweating, shouting life. Sometimes 
matting was hung overhead, so that the street 
was dark at mid-day ; sometimes the way led 
up flights of wet and slippery steps; at one 
moment it passed through the smells of the 
fish-market, the next among open restaurants 
where guests sipped and ate at little tables ; 
but it was always choked with every kind of 
burthen-bearer, and noisy with cries of warn- 
ing; and on either side every house was a 
shop, and in every shop the artisans (often 
the family) were making the wares they sold, 
most of them naked to the waist, and too 
There were lamp-shops 


shops, shops for clay figures and for furniture, 
basket-makers and carpenters, nailmakers 


| and smithies in full blast; here a man was 


weaving a handsome piece of silk, and had 
hung the work, as far as finished, up on view; 
another, with huge spectacles on nose, was 
engraving dies; but everywhere work and 
energy. There were also a certain rudeness 
and an evident dislike of foreigners among 
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the people, who are said to be more bigoted 
than in any of the other treaty ports, and 
are mad upon their idols. The end of our 
walk was reached when, upon entering the 
city gate, we ascended the steep path that 
climbs the Black Hill, and found ourselves at 
a Mission-house close by the summit, from 


| which we looked down on the dense roofs of 
the city. 


In 1850 two clergymen of the Church 
Missionary Society arrived at Foo Chow, and 


|| through the consul’s interest were settled on 
| this hill, which, from its very position, had 
| been demanded of the authorities for the 


Consulate, in order to assert the right of the 
foreigners to be in the midst of the city. But 
there was a temple on the hill, and the hill 
was a favourite place for kite-flying and a 
commanding site; and, though the Taoist 
priests leased the place without scruple, there 
was jealousy about it from the first, and at 
least three times the Mission buildings have 
been sacked by the mob, only too willing 
to be led by the Zzerati, who are the 
determined foes of Christianity. Yet these 
were passing bursts, and the medical skill of 
the first missionary, and the earnestness and 
wisdom of his successors, chilled the force of 
the opposition until it has lately broken out 
afresh, perhaps provoked by the extent of 
the new buildings ; and though compensation 
will no doubt be offered for this last burning, 
the Black Hill may yet cease to be a Mission 
station. 

For ten years the Mission was without a 
convert, and when at last five of its members 
had died, and only one was left, it was on the 
point of being surrendered; then suddenly a 
change came, and within these last seven- 
teen years the Black Hill has become a 
part of a very striking and compact Mis- 
sion. There are now about three thousand 


| converts scattered over a hundred and fifty 


villages in twenty-four districts, and forming 
a chain of little Christian communities that 
reaches into the interior. There are five or 
six native ministers, several students for the 
ministry, about two hundred and thirty native 
helpers, of whom a hundred and fifty are 
voluntary, and there is a healthy and vigor- 
ous Church life. Several of the congrega- 
tions are self-supporting. ‘They are mission- 
ary in their spirit ; so that when the workers 
meet in annual conference, they will some- 
times subscribe as much as a hundred 
pounds among themselves for a missionary 
enterprise besides the regular contributions 
of the congregatipns. 

rences are very striking. 





And these confe- | 
One had just been | 


concluded before we arrived, and we learned 
a good deal of the spirit and impression that 
was left by these two hundred men, as for a 
whole week they met together for devout 
thought and to plan the work of the next 
year. Most of them have been bitterly per- 
secuted ; they have suffered imprisonment 
and the spoiling of their goods, and have 
borne the test; and a striking point in this 
Mission is that it is mainly spread by the 
Christians themselves, for between ill health 
and the claims of other places, there was 
seldom until now more than one missionary 
on the spot. The masons were busy erecting | 
a new and spacious Mission building which 
would cover almost all the summit of the hill. | 
Men who have already worked voluntarily | 
and well are selected for training, and are 
then educated for three years to be cate- | 
chists, evangelists, and pastors. A similar 
training school for the daughters of Chris- 
tian parents provides Bible women and other 
workers of that class, who make admirable 
wives for the men ; and very pleasant-looking 
girls they were as they sang, correctly enough, 
but with harsh, unmusical cadences, the 
Chinese version of “For ever with the 
Lord.” 

Starting from the same base a Mission 
from America has gathered more than 
twelve hundred members, and, besides train- 
ing its students, works a Mission press; 
and a third Mission, also American, is 
older still; and there seemed to be the 
conviction that if the Western teachers | 
were withdrawn Christianity would stand; | 
as one of them put it at the confe- 
rence, “‘If they even cut off our heads it 
would make no difference, for they cannot | 
behead Christ.” They have some reason to 
trust also to the self-propagating power of 
Christianity, for when one of the native clergy 
went to preach at a little island to the south, 
he was told by some young men that they 
knew these doctrines ; and when they had 
been questioned it was found that their 
fathers had received certain books from a 
foreigner—books which they read and greatly 
prized, and charged their sons to keep with 
care; and that these books were Bibles that 
had been left thirty years before by Dr. 
Medhurst, merely landing on the spot from 
his ship; yet they had borne fruit so quietly 
that some of the young men are now agents 
of the Mission. 

In Foo Chow itself the native Christians 
are few, the city being wholly given to its 
idols, and presenting the rare spectacle of a 
new temple brilliantly painted and wonder- 
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fully carved, curious heads of fat birds taking 
the place of the gargoyles of the cathedral, 
and with their plumage making a brilliant 
| show in the interior. The same religious 
enthusiasm has developed the monastic life, 
and the Buddhist monks abide in the shelter 
of the hills about. We could only visit the 
monastery of the Drum Mountain, taking a 
boat some way down the river, and were 
struck to find (by the pictures of the Virgin 
| and Joseph hung up on board) that here 
| also a part of the water population was 
| Roman Catholic. The woman on the 
| 





boat was supreme, managing the helm and 
the sail with hand and mouth, and issu- 
ing emphatic orders to the placid husband 
who pulled a bow oar. Once on shore, we 
mounted by a path up nearly four thousand 
| worn and shallowsteps, bordered with maiden- 
| hair and lovely mosses, until we had passed 
the fifth rest-house that pious hands have 
| raised for pilgrims; and then moved along 

the higher slopes, and past boulders covered 

with inscriptions deeply cut, until we reached 

the buildings, which are smothered among 


There were many halls and many figures of 

disciples of Buddha, and a great refectory 
| with long lines of bowls upon the lacquered 
| tables; and in one building, with dazzling 
red doors, there was the treasure of the house 
—the molar tooth, apparently, of some extinct 
animal, but known as Buddha’s Tooth. Our 
coolies drank tea and burned incense, while 
the monks, who took life easily and had the 
curiosity of children, gathered round us in 
their white robes and shaven heads, their 
rosaries in their hands, and were ready to 
answer all our questions, especially one who 
called himself in broken English “a number 
one clergy.” 

It had been arranged that we might 
take the overland journey to Amoy from 
| Foo Chow, and follow the line of Christian 

stations; but the friend who was to have 
been our guide had been carried off by 
cholera, and we took the usual but more 
prosaic route by sea, which allowed us to see 
the beauty of the landlocked harbour, as we 
sailed among the islands on one of the 
_ brightest days of autumn; and here, in the 
pleasant foreign settlement of Kolansu, we 
found ourselves within a group of noble 
Christian Missions. Various chapels, schools, 
| classes for women, a theological college, a 
mixed Presbytery of foreign and native 
members and Gospel boats moored by the 
| jetty indicated the forwardness of Christian 
| effort. 


| 





“You must see the town, however,” had been 


the fiat as we separated one evening; so the | 


next morning we assembled at the jetty, a 
sunny morning, and though it was November, 
as warm as July at home. We crossed the 
harbour and went up the hill, among curious 


| pear-shaped boulders and grey-coloured grave- 


stones that covered the hill-side, and near 
the summit found the White Stag temple, 
squeezed in by the dark, smooth sides of the 
boulders. By passages and stone stairs we 
went from rock to rock, with beautiful 
views of mountain and sea, not forgetting 


to notice the number of earthen jars about | 


three feet high, in which the bones of the 


dead are preserved; a small alcove of five | 


feet long sometimes holding six of these 
singular coffins. Climbing at last the highest 


stairway we were on the top of the hill, and | 


were pointed out the lines of missionary work, 
and found it hard to realise that not far 
from so busy and crowded a population there 
could be danger to the missionary from wild 
beasts. But one of the party mentioned that 
fifty miles away the road leads through a jungle, 
where torches must be carried by the bearers, 
and where the beasts growl among the rocks ; 
another told how his man had gone out to 
get things ready for a start before the dawn, 
when he suddenly ran back and shut the 
door, for a tiger was there, and now walked 
from back to front, growling at each entrance 
until the sun rose, and he slunk away. 
A tiger had pursued a woman as she was 
close to her own village; she fled into the 
house and shut the heavy door, which caught 
part of the beast’s forepaw, and his roars 
brought the neighbours to her rescue. Tigers 
had been seen to plunge across the river for 
a kid, and, miscalculating their distance or the 
current, to walk deliberately up the village 
street, where they swam out. And not far 
from Amoy a man, on leaving for his work 
in the early morning, was accompanied a 
few steps by his wife, who then retired to 
rest, and shut the doors ; and when the hus- 
band returned to breakfast, finding the doors 
shut and hearing a peculiar noise inside, he 
hurried to his neighbours, who, when they 
burst into the room, found the tiger (which 
must have slipped in when the door was 
open) devouring the woman’s body. There 
was something grimly horrible in hearing 
these tales as we looked down thirty or forty 
feet upon the platform of another temple 
called the Tiger's Mouth. A mandarin 
with his family were at worship here, and 
presently emerged a pleasant-looking party 


| of wife, mother-in-law, nurse, and children, 
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besides the father. It seemed to have been 
a family thanksgiving, and not on a liberal 
scale, for we found the incense burning, and 
about five grains of rice to represent the 
offering. Mandarins no doubt represent to 
foreigners that they are above such grossness 
as to sacrifice to a burlesque tiger modelled 
in clay and daubed with paint ; but the 
religious instinct is strong, and evidently the 
women wished it. There was no art in these 
rock temples, which were simply curious, 
and evidently of a low type, even the 
usual clay saints being coarse: one was 
sewing, two were reading, one was stroking 
his beard, the eyebrows of another had grown 
down to his throat ; there was one operating 
with a scratchback, another picking his ear, 
the puckered eye and twisted mouth express- 
ing his pleasure, and an industrious per- 
former was spinning one plate upon another. 
It was melancholy to see the solitary priest 
in the usual white dress repeating prayers 
of which, we were informed, he could 
not understand the meaning, and keeping 
count and time by striking a bell for one 
and a piece 
of wood for 
the other. 
When we 
got into the 
town we 
found streets 
narrower and 
smells more 
atrocious 
than any we 
had yet en- 
countered, 
and the turns 
were so sharp 
that it was 
almost = im- 
possible to 
accomplish 
them —_ with- 
out upsetting 
some frail 
shop-front. 
Young _fel- 
lows in pairs, 
and naked 
but for a strip 
of cloth about 
| the loins, 
their arms 
| slung in low 
' hoops of 
| bamboo sus- 
pended from 








the ceiling, jumped up and down for ever on 
a lever, and thus made a wooden hammer to 
pound the husk off rice. Others, as scantily 
clothed, pushed burdens through the streets. 
Confectioners displayed stores of gaudy 
cakes; gravy was kept boiling in metal dishes, 
and continual supplies of articles for frying 
were dropped in; coopers were hooping bar-, 
tels; little stalls were put up for travelling 
shows, and here and there a man was showing 
fortune-telling birds trained to pick out the 
proper cards, and rewarded, when the feat 
was done, by a grain or two of rice ; fruiterers 
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_ had piles of pumeloes and sugar-candy ; and 
| everybody sucked a piece cut off a fresh sugar- 


cane. As we got on board our boats again, 
we passed close by a gaily painted little junk, 
all gilding and colour on the hull, all bright 
crimson on the masts, and learned that it was 
a convenient water temple. An idol is kept 


on the junk, which is moored successively 


opposite every port of the island as long 
as the faithful pour in their offerings. Then, 
as we sailed across to Kolansu, we saw the 
Mission buildings all along the shore. It 
was the other side of the shield. 

A thousand years ago Amoy was so noted 
a market that its merchants were found as far 
away as Persia, and at present there are no 
houses so enterprising, no ships more daring. 
Amoy traders have spread themselves all 
along the coast and out into the Indian 
Archipelago, and their green-headed junks 
are found in all those Eastern seas. It is 
not clear when Christianity was first intro- 
duced, but the Portuguese reached Amoy in 
1544, the Dutch nearly a century later; and 
as they were both eager to advance Chris- 
tianity, and came freely until the early part 
of the eighteenth century, the Romish mis- 
sionaries certainly, and the Protestant mis- 
sionaries probably, followed in their wake. 
There is a memorial of the Dutch Factory, 
but it is only a group of triumphal arches, 
with figures of Dutchmen sculptured on them 
in relief; and not far from the city there is 
the tomb of Koxsinga, the robber chief, who 
expelled the Dutch and their religion from 
Formosa, and was not likely to give them 
quarter at Amoy. It is only within more 
recent times that there are found any traces 
of Mission work. 

The London Missionary Society has the 
honour of being the pioneer in this region, 
and has the oldest, and a very strong, con- 
gregation at Amoy. The Americans followed ; 
but perhaps a more recent Mission may illus- 
trate even better the work which has been 
done. More than thirty years ago the Presby- 
terian Church in England was bent upon 
preaching the gospel in China, but no one 
would take the message. The work to be 
done looked hopeless, and the plan was 
almost abandoned, when a young minister 
whose ministry was born among what he 


| justly calls “marvellous outpourings of the 


Spirit of God,” was “pressed in spirit to 
come forward” and put himself at the dis- 
posal of the Synod. When he was asked 
when he could be ready, he simply pointed 
to his carpet-bag, and said, ‘“‘ To-morrow;” 
and thus there reached Hong Kong—and, 





| and this is only one instance out 


finally, in 1851, Amoy—probably the most 
apostolic man in all that work, who as Wil- 
liam Burns is known and honoured by heathen 
men and Christian as no other missionary 
who has yet set foot in that Flowery Land. 
Amoy was the starting-point of the Mission 


which began with him, and is now one of | 


the most compact and homogeneous in 
China. It has spread with no great swilt- 
ness, but with a firm and steady grasp of the 
population it has seized, until its stations are 
dotted over the interior from far north of 
Amoy to the south of Swatow, while it has 
crossed the strait to Formosa, and once more 
raised there the flag that fell from the hands 
of the Dutch, and allied to it a community 
of many hundreds; it has numbers of evan- 
gelists full of faith and spiritual life ; there is 
a large baptized community resident in many 
villages, the members propagate the faith, 
and help to sustain the Mission out of their 
scanty means;* and the Church which 


numbers over three thousand persons has 


been strong enough to draw up its own creed, 
and so far proclaim that it is not a foreign 
exotic, but a Church of China. 

We found the people of these Missions 


intelligent, steadfast, and earnest; they had | 


their special histories, chequered mostly by 
trial and by bitter persecution ; but they were 
humble and patient—artisans and tradesmen, 
and farmers and peasants, and of devout 
women not a few ; and it was impossible not 
to carry away an impression of their moral 
strength and of a spiritual life that is not 
always found at home. They are beset by 
many imperfections. Even the estimate of 
sin that is found in the public opinion of 
Christian countries is unknown among the 
heathen. “I have only met one man in 
eighteen years who seemed to show anything 
approaching to it,” an experienced missionary 
said to me one day; and they are struggling 
with those vices and habits that idolatry im- 
poses everywhere, and of which the New 
Testament furnishes picture after picture. 
Yet the impression was left that the spread 
of Christianity by and from these con- 
gregations until all the province would be 
Christian was just as certain as the con- 
tinuance and growth of our Christian con- 
gregations at home. 

The best carver of the pretty bracelets made 
of olive stones, a work, for which Amoy is 
famous, told me’‘one day that he had an idol 
shop where he worked at his bench, and as 








bers they 
ld a church, 





* In a town where there were only fifteen m 
subscribed two hundred and fifty dollars to bu 
of many. 
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One of the early missionaries passed that way 


met only by gruff answers, and to return 
them with an unvarying sweet temper which 
silently did its work, so that one evening, 
when, with friendly insistance, the missionary 
pressed him to walk a few steps into the 
chapel, he went. The impression made was 
| so deep that he reproduced to me the text, 
- the sermon, the manner of the preacher, and 
his thoughts when he went home. At any 
rate, it became the turning-point of his life ; 
he is now an active elder in the Presbyterian 
Church ; and though his wife held out long 
after he did, I met in her a pleasant, thought- 
ful, and now aging woman at one of the 
female classes. There is an anecdote of 
his grandmother, who also became a Chris- 
tian, that will illustrate the simple faith of 





the people ; for when her memory decayed | 


and all the devices she had tried to remem- 


ber the Lord’s Day broke down, she said at | 


last, ‘‘it would be simpler to keep every day 
a Sabbath,” which she did until she died: 
and it was in that same district that a boy 
who was told he was too young to go with his 
father to be baptized, and that as he was 
only a boy he might fall back, made the touch- 
ing reply: “ As I am only a little boy, it will 
be easier for Jesus to carry me.” As the 
good man talked, he told me that his sight 
was beginning to fail, for the fine work of the 
bracelets tries it, but his faith is ardent. 
Some of these Christians seek more oppor- 
tunities of doing good than many of their 
| brethren at home. There is a barber who 
| became a Christian, and who uses much 
eagerness and freedom of speech in setting 
the new doctrine before his customers. It 
| is difficult to follow out such conversations to 
their results ; but one, to whom he spoke of 
the last judgment, owes his arrest to those 
unexpected words, and is now the theological 
tutor to a native Christian college. And in 
the north of Fuh Kien there is a neighbour- 
hood where hundreds assemble in the name 
of Christ, led by two brothers—a clever tailor 
and a rather dull carpenter; the carpenter, 


who overflowed with zeal, would say, “I must | 


go out and tell the people what I have heard ;” 
and when they did not understand, would 
beg them to go to his brother, until between 
them both almost all the village was won over. 
We went to the schools, and were amused 
‘to find that the chanting of the multi- 
plication table with as much seriousness as 


the work was coarse and quick, made money. | 


down to his chapel, and being interested in | 
the man, would often speak with him, to be | 


| 


| 
| 





| 


| 





the Psalms was a peculiar feature; but 


a 


everywhere the children looked grave and | 


happy. We went to the Bible classes, and 


found that the groups of women who came | 


for instruction represented many classes and 
many shades of knowledge, but all eager to 
learn and frank in expressing their opinions. 
Some were asked what they had done for 
Christ during the week. One sorrowfully 
confessed it had been nothing ; another ener- 
getically defended herself— “They would 
strike her if she attempted to speak to them. 
What was the use?” There were faces with 
as sweet and settled a repose as one may 
expect at home. One aged woman had been 
at the point of death, and the neighbours 
brought in a coffin that she might have 
heathen rites; but she had rallied, and sat 
up in bed. ‘God raised me up to confound 
them,” she said. This influence and eager- 
ness of Christian women are very common. 
When we went to Swatow, we met a 
christian full of energy and life, who had 
brought her husband, her sons, her sons-in- 
law, and other kindred successively to the 
missionary ; and yet, when she entered the 
hospital as a patient, was so bigoted that 
she would stop her ears if any one mentioned 
Christ. We found a group of women trained 
to go about among those of their own sex, 
and pass from village to village. A Christian 
lady had seen that there were a ‘hundred 
women, members of the native Church, and 
she thought they could be used. 
of them could read, and she began with five, 
old, wrinkled, and ignorant; she visited the 
villages and met the women there, and wher- 
ever she found a wife whose husband would 
allow. it, ora mother with no young children, 
she invited them to her house for two months 
to learn to read; studying their character 
and trying their ability, and sometimes keep- 
ing them six months, and retaining only those 
who prove competent—scarcely the half. 
They have no wages except when they go 
from home, and they visit and hold meetings 
of their own sex, and become excellent evan- 
gelists. For there is in many parts of China 
a freedom for women that lends them influ- 
ence, and when, as yet heathens, the men of 
a village have neglected worship, the women 
will sometimes organize a pilgrimage. The 
type of Christian woman is often high, and 
when they are of fair social position they 
have a‘peculiar graciousness and refinement, 
although energy of conviction may be a 
stronger quality. At this stage of the Mission 
also the Christians are commonly persons with 
a history, who have had to make the passage 
from heathenism, and to make it over many 
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bitter and searching trials ; and this naturally | stand. His business was lucrative, and of a 


applies even more to the men. 


what you have come for,” cried an old cloth | render. 
merchant in one of the native congregations, | of illness he had more time to think, and as | 


“TJ know | kind that he would probably have to sur- 


He fell sick, and in the tediousness 


seeing the police officers enter and too deaf | the hospital has only Christian helpers he 


to hear what they said—“ take them all,” he | was in the way of Christian books and con- | 
continued, pointing to his goods ; “I am old | versation. 
and rather deaf, but take me also, and take my | and he stood forward, pale and resolute, in | 


boys and my little girl, for we are all Chris- 
tians,” an unexpected turning of the tables 


which so discomfited them that they withdrew. | 


Here, and to some extent at Swatow, the 
numberless water-channels almost compel 
the missionary to be amphibious, and with a 
mattress, books, and a locker he can journey 
from almost any place to another; but at 
Swatow, which is only a night’s steaming off 
and where we touched upon the southern arm 
of the Mission, there is this ludicrous feature, 
that when the tide recedes (as it does) a mile 
from shore, it lays bare a deposit of loose 
mud about three feet deep, and resting on a 
bed of hard sand. If the wind is fair a boat 
will sail through this with a peculiar soft and 
buttery motion, and if the wind is not fair 
the men will jump out into the black stuff 
and push the boat as if it was a feather. 

Therewas perhaps less to see at Swatow, but 
it was full of interest. There was the dingy, 
dirty, shabby native house where Burns first 
lived ; there was the small and cheerless room 
of what became the Mission-house, yet a shade 
better than its predecessor, so that Burns was 
found in it, his hands folded, and his eyes 
looking up, “I was just giving thanks,” he 
said, “that God has given us such a com- 
fortable house.” There was the flat roof on 
the top of the third story where the mission- 
aries would take their exercise as the sun went 
down, and from which they could see the plain, 
the rivers, the roads, and the mountains all 
round. Up among the hills we were pointed 
out the way that Loechler, of the Basel 
Mission, took, and the village where he found 
his first convert; and then we heard that 
the old man is still alive, a preacher in the 
English Mission ; and when we came down 
we met one of his sons who is a helper in the 
hospital, another a student, and another in the 
boys’ school; and there were the hospitals. 

The first visit we paid was to the hospital, 
rising out of a narrow street, and sur- 
rounded by the uncleanness of a southern 
The shadows had fallen, 
and the large room where service is held 
was filled with dusky forms. A man of sub- 
stantial means had been attracted by the 


gospel, been instructed, attended services, | 
but had never been able to take his final 





the dim light, witnessed his confession before 
the crowd of curious witnesses, and was 


baptized as the seven hundredth of that single | 


Mission, which reckoned only three in 1861. 
The hospital is delicate and difficult work, 


and needs such consecration and unselfish- | 
ness that it may sometimes have scarcely | 
justice done it; but there are hospitals that, | 
like this at Swatow, are a glory of the Mis- | 


sion. We went to the charming site of the 


new building by the sea-coast, and found | 
that even the very ground was a tribute to | 
Medical Missions; for the Governor, who | 


had been cured of a serious illness, had swept 
away all the obstructions of inferior officers, 
and—although never known to call on any 


} one but the Consul—had paid a friendly but 


official visit to the Mission-house, and ac- 
cepted a New Testament. Close by there 
was rising the new leper hospital, with its 
little room for daily service opening off the 
wards. Not far from this we met a native 
Christian physician, educated here, and now 
in practice on his own account; and in the 
next street we found a wealthy merchant who 
sometimes gives five hundred tickets at once, 
which the poorer convalescent patients can 
exchange for proper food at his store. 

It was with pleasant thoughts of all this 
varied ministry, and of the noble-minded 
men and women who work out these Mis- 
sions, that we caught our steamer, and sailed 
away through the evening shadows, persuaded 
that the light that would not set was breaking 
in upon the pagan shadows over China; 
sailed away into the warm summer night, and 
as the ship turned south found ourselves 
looking wistfully north, to the quiet God’s 
Acre that lies below the boulders at Amoy, 
where we had stood by the grave of Sande- 
man and the fresh sods that covered Douglas, 
and knew, as we left them, that we dared not 
murmur at their far too early death, nor 
grudge that their dust should sleep so far 
from home, but rather accept the legacy they 
have bequeathed, to carry on the work which 
they began and to regard this possession of a 
burying-place as the Church’s faith that that 
land, like all the kingdoms of the earth, is to 
be redeemed from its idols and become a 
possession of Christ. 


| 
1 
| 


His mind was at last made up, | 
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Chiltern House. 


WAS IT PROSPERITY? 


A Storw of Chiltern House. 








:* was a bright summer day, all nature lay | house it was—a prince might have lived in it | 
| bathed in golden light, and scarce a/ with all his surroundings; new, like the | 
| breeze murmured through the great trees that | fortunes of its owner ; built up by his own in- | 





2w broad shadows on the park around the | domitable energy and ceaseless industry, and | 


thr 
} 
| stately mansion of Chiltern. And a stately | rare skill in business, for he began life with- | 
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out a guinea and without a friend. “ The 
rich hath many friends,” said Solomon, and 
so at length had Mr. Smithson; plenty of 
people could be found to court his acquaint- 
ance, listen respectfully to his words, and 
accept invitations to his splendid hospi- 
talities. 

And now, in the afternoon of life—for it 
was scarcely evening with him yet—he had 
possessed himself of a great estate that a 
noble family of historic title were, from pecu- 
niary pressure, compelled to sell. Mr. Smith- 
son had long been looking for an opportunity 
of engrafting himself among the county 
families, and the ownership of Chiltern gave 
him the standing he coveted, while his enor- 
mous wealth enabled him, in all that money 
can do, far to outshine the fallen family he 
succeeded. 

The residence, built centuries before, had 
long been falling into decay, and during the 
last generation it was totally neglected, so 
that when Mr. Smithson got the property he 
at once threw down the ruinous old place | 
and built instead the palace-like erection that | 
was now gleaming in the midsummer sun. 

Time had been when Mr. Smithson, then 
the bare-footed.child of a poor artisan’s 
widow, had gathered faggots for his mother’s 
fire under the vety trees that were now his 
own ; and he always remembered a spot on 
the riverside wher¢ he earned the first shilling 
that he could call his own by going an 
errand to the village near for a picnic pamty, 
that was dining, there, and with: this shilligg 
he bought an arithmetic book, and. thus laid 
the foundation of his future fortune. 

But when Mr,. Smithson ‘bought Chiltern | 
no one knew thes@,circumstances,.and the 
envy that tracks,th@ steps of the fortunate 
was without the infogmation that he was a 
poor tradesman’s child, who, travelling in 
search of work in a scarce time, fell ill and 
died in a neighbouring village, and his widow, 
after for a year or two struggling ‘to maintain 
herself and her child by sewing, charing, sick 
nursing, and anything else she could get to 
do, disappeared, no one knew where or cared | 
to know. The fact was, she had returned to | 
her native town, a long way off, a cousin | 
having written to tell her that a branch of | 
female industry peculiar to the place was 
flourishing and paying good wages. 

Here her son became a poor scholar at a | 
foundation school; she had taught him to | 
read, and the arithmetic book had been | 
thoroughly mastered by himself, for up to | 
this time he had no other teachers. 





He soon knew all that was to be learned at 


the school, and the master of it recommended 
him as a smart, steady lad to a gentleman 
who asked him where he could find a lad to 
do plain copying in his office, he being a 
solicitor. 

This was Mr. Smithson’s first start in life ; 
some years after he might have been found 
high in the confidential employment of a 
merchant in London. Then he made a 
venture on his own behalf, and succeeded ; 
again and again this happened, till he became 
one of the partners in a large mercantile 
establishment, then the proprietor, and eventu- 
ally he took his place among the merchant- 
princes of the land. 

In all these matters his course had been 
one of unchecked prosperity. No _ loss, 
scarcely any embarrassment had beset him. 
Some rare combination of business qualities, 
some fortunate concurrence of circumstances, 
had carried him safely through dangers that 
had ruined others older and longer in busi- 
ness, 
age, he had amassed great wealth and become 
the owner of a noble property, and in his 
stately home, enriched with all that money 
could fill it with, for beauty and for use, he 
gloried in the magnificent hospitalities that 
brought the rich and titled under his roof, 
none the less readily accepted because 
Mr. Smithson did not belong to their own 
order. 

“A new man,”“a cockney,” some said ; 
from the ranks originally,” said others ; and 
$0 little has:worldly politeness to do with 
real courtesy, there were not wanting in his 
own glittering saloons those who exercised 
their sarcastic «wit: upon the occasional 
gaucheries and omissions so often found in 
the manners of those who are debarred from 
cultivated: and . polite. society until they are 
far on in life. His mother had not lived to 
see his prosperity. She died just about the 
time when he became able to earn what 
would have supported both of them, and 
early in life he had married a respectable 
young woman employed in a fancy shop, who 
was remarkable for good looks and a fine 
appearance. A short time saw him alone in 
the world, for his wife died soon after the 
birth of an infant. He never married again. 
Ambition had become the chief feature in 
his character, and gradually this feeling was 
associated and bound up with the little boy, 
who inherited alike his talents and the good 
looks and refined appearance of his wife. 

All hard-workers must have something to 
work for, some aim, and his became the 
advancement of this son to high position, 





And now, while not yet sixty years of | 
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and to the wealth without which this position 
could not be maintained. 

He felt that the disadvantages of his youth 
—its poverty, its rough associations, the want 
of amore complete and finished education, 


| and of an earlier access to cultivated society 


—had placed him at a social disadvantage he 
could not now surmount ; but none of these 
things should stand in Edmund’s way, and 
his own energy and industry and skill should 
be the base of the glittering pinnacle on 
which, if he could not stand himself, he would 
at least set his son. 

Some cynical philosopher said that love is 
but selfishness once removed, and this case 
was one in which the axiom might hold 
good, 

As soon as little Edmund was old enough 
he was sent to a preparatory school of the 
most select description ; thence to one more 
advanced, where the high terms were excused 
by the avowal that none but gentlemen’s 
sons were admitted ; from there he went to 
Eton, and finally to Oxford. 

What more could be done for him? His 
father would ask himself this, and, remem- 
bering the undoubted reputation of all these 
places for bestowing education, and his own 
liberal arrangements for his son while at them, 
he mentally negatived the idea that anything 
further had been possible; for Mr. Smithson 
thought of no preparation beyond that need- 
ful for the present life; his ideas were all 
bounded by it, and, considering how uncertain 
it is, and to the oldest how short, this sort of 
reckoning is certainly unwise and unworthy 
of intelligent people, especially so of any one 
so acute and far-seeing as Mr. Smithson was 
in all other matters. 

Perhaps if he had been taught anything of 
religion in his own youth it might have been 
different, but he was not. His mother’s toil 
had never been cheered by a belief in God’s 
fatherly love. To work hard and get money 
had always been her advice. 

Without any scriptural or Christian counsel, 
she trained the child to go in this way, 
and he did not depart from it; and when 
God gave him power to get great wealth he 
was not thankful, nor thought of it as aught 
but a means of gratifying himself. In his 
boyhood Sunday-schools were but little 
known, and where he lived there were none, 
whilst his mother’s poverty led her into that 
habitual neglect of public worship which the 
poor fall into when unable to keep up what 


they think a suitable appearance, and in this | 


neglect he grew up. 
Of course any man can inform himself on 











the subject of religion, whether or no he 
hears of it when he is young, and not to have 
done so will be no excuse when we stand 
before the God who has given us Bibles, and 
the public ministrations of His word, and 
commanded us not to forget the assembling 
of ourselves together for His worship; but 
Mr. Smithson did none of these things. 
Scarcely ever had he been known to enter 
any house of God. He was not openly 
profane; he never spoke of sacred things in 
derision, but he cared for none of them. He 
did not see that they would help him to 
make money or rise in the world, and what 
other use could they be? It is not strange 
that his tone of mind should have largely 
influenced his son’s. The habits of school 
and college had made him an occasional 
church-goer ; but whether the voice of the 
preacher was to him as one playing on an 
instrument, or whether, like the deaf adder, 








he refused to take in the knowledge of high | 


and holy things, certain it is that youth 


passed and manhood came to Edmund | 
Smithson and found him, like his father, in | 
full pursuit of things that must leave us when | 


we die, and, like him, indifferent to what 
may follow then. 

He had grown up tall and handsome, with 
a manner and address that might challenge 
criticism, and whilst possessing many gentle- 
manly accomplishments in which his father 
was necessarily deficient, he seemed but 
little inferior to him in business qualities, 
and, like him, he loved, he dearly loved, to 
make money. Had he wished to lead an 
idle life, his father would not have objected, 
though his desire had ever been that he 
would enter a profession which might lead to 
station and eminence. But Edmund’s natural 
bent was to gather together, and he became 
his father’s partner. 

The acquaintances he had made at school 
and college, backed by reputation for great 
wealth, gave him various openings into good 
society, and as, just before he went to college, 
his father had purchased the estate of Chil- 
tern, young Smithson found his importance 
considerably increased thereby. 

One object of his father’s ambition lay 
still in perspective ; that was his marriage 
into [some family of high standing—among 
the nobility, if possible ; and this it proved 
to be, two or three years after leaving Ox- 
ford, when he became acquainted with the 
remaining members of the Chiltern family, 
and soon afterwards it was announced that 


| Lady Agnes, the youngest daughter of the 


late earl, was about to become his wife. 
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on Smithson’s cool business-like exterior 
scarcely concealed his elation now. It was 
| nothing that his son’s bride was portionless, 
| nor did he think much of suitability in taste 
| or disposition. The lady’s title, her high 
| connection, the influence it would give her 
husband in the county—these were the 
things he valued. A general election was 
pending; Edmund should stand for the 
county ; he did, and was returned. 

That was a great day at Chiltern. The 
successful candidate was escorted home by 
some of the county magnates whose side in 
politics was the same. A great entertain- 
ment followed ; in the evening a ball, the 
park lit up with coloured lamps, and all 
alive with the tenantry, who thronged to 
their share in the festivity, and the honours 
of the castle done by his fair, graceful young 

| daughter-in-law, Lady Agnes Smithson. 
“And all my own earning—all my own 
doing,” thought he, as, when the throng of 
guests that filled the castle had at the sound 
| of the dressing-bell retired to prepare for 
dinner, he went quietly out by a private door 
to cool his heated brow by a few minutes’ 
stroll in the open air, and striking in among 
the trees to avoid observation, he came on a 
little path that, before he was aware, brought 
kim to the place by the river-side where, at 
the foot of a rock, the picnic party had been 
stationed from whom his first shilling was 
earned. And back came the recollection 
of that time so strongly, and in such vivid 
contrast to the present, that he scarcely knew 
which was the actual reality now. The river 
with its murmuring sound, the dark over- 
hanging rock, the rustle in the tree-tops, the 
caw of the rooks, all was the same. And 
where was the little bare-footed, hungry boy, 
laying down his bundle of dry sticks to take 
the plate of leavings held out to him, and 
then so eagerly clutching the shilling that 
rewarded his errand, and that was so hard 
to rescue from the necessities of home to buy 
|-the arithmetic book ? 
| That little boy was now the rich, prosper- 
ous, influential man who, like Nebuchad- 
_nezzar when he asked, “Is not this great 
| Babylon that I have builded?” said in his 
heart, ‘“ Mine own hand hath done it all,” 
‘and glorified not God, neither was thankful, 
for he knew nothing of Him, and sought no 
such knowledge, forgetting that the things he 
| was resting in perish in the using. 
' But though no thought of filial gratitude 
and love, such as might happily have pos- 
sessed his mind, arose within it, the train of 


recollection that was wakened so enchained 





him that he had scarcely time to reach the 


drawing-room before the brilliant company | 
invited to grace his son’s triumph had as- || 


sembled. 

He did not see it, but on the wall a sha- 
dowy hand was even then tracing “ Mene, 
mene.” 

Between that time and the summer noon 
on which this sketch opens nearly two years 
passed. 

A hot summer noon, the grass in the park 
seemed to crackle under the feet of the 





passer-by, and the great trees hang their | 


boughs as if oppressed. No sound of sing- 
ing bird in the air, but the yew hedge is full 
of them, dosing till the cool evening breeze 
comes, when they will load it with melody. 


The deer are crouching in the thick ferns, | 


and at the river-side the pike is lolling his 
great head out over the damp grass at the 
edge, as if to see whether any place cooler 
can be found, whilst all around is that in- 
describable humming mixture of small chirps 
and sounds which make up one form of 
nature’s eloquence. 

How stately the Castle of Chiltern looked 
in the sunlight, its marble colonnade gleam- 
ing snow white! But whither speed those 
messengers in such hot haste away? Is it 
for joy or sorrow that they ride so fast? 
Not five minutes since one spurred his horse 
down that long avenue, and see, there goes 
another ! 





Can sorrow’s sable wing be spread where | 


without all looked so fair ? 


Ah, it must be so, for in the great court- || 


yard women stand in groups weeping, as if 
terrified, and through the open windows and 
down the broad staircase come cries 
anguish. 


of | 


In one of the great front bedrooms, where 


silken drapery falls softly over the mirrored || 


° | 
panels, and luxurious art has heaped adorn- || 


ments as if for a prince, there, propped up | 
with cushions, the curtains of the bed flung | 


back, and every door and window open to 
give him air, is the wasted form of the once 
gay, handsome, talented Edmund Smithson. 

“I’ve no Saviour,” he cries, “I’ve no 
Saviour! I’m dying without a Saviour!” and 
long cries of agony prolonged the words. 
His weeping, terrified wife beside him tries 
to speak to him; and then, totally overcome, 
is borne away in convulsions. His father, 
with tears streaming down his face, alter- 
nately rushes to the window to see if help 
is coming, and strives to read something to 
his son from a book open in his hand. 

A conveyance drives rapidly to the door, 
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and a clergyman, never before invited to that 
house, alights. ‘There is no one to show him 
to the sufferer’s room, for the servants in 
terror have fled from the sound of his voice, 
and by it the clergyman is guided to his 
chamber. 


“Calm yourself,” he said, “and we will | 


pray.” 

“IT can’t pray. I don’t know how to pray,” 
he shrieked. 

“T heard you praying as I came in,” re- 
joined the other. “I heard you saying, 
‘Lord, save me.’” 

“He won’t save me; it’s too late, too late. 
I’ve no Saviour,” and his cry rang round the 
room, and was echoed from the gallery out- 
side. 

Just then the doctor came, and with an 
energy born of despair the dying man, who 
for days before could not raise his hand, 
caught him by the shoulder as he leaned 
towards him, and with his large black eyes 
starting from their Sockets, he cried— 

“Thousands, doctor—thousands for one 
day’s time to find Christ!” 

For about an hour this scene was pro- 
longed, and then the sufferer became uncon- 
scious of all around, and late that night he 
passed away. ‘ 

A long, wasting disease had worn out that 
once strong frame, despite every effort of the 
highest medical skill. 

Its first symptoms appeared on the evening 
when the triumphant entertainment was 
given in honour of his election as county 
member, but the slight hemorrhage that ap- 
peared then was said to be of no conse- 
quence. 

Until within the last week or two of his life 
his father would not believe that recovery was 
impossible. 

Accustomed to see money do everything, 
it seemed to him a matter of outlay, and 
every physician of eminence both in London 
and Paris was consulted. 

As for poor Edmund himself, his temper 
completely broke down under the infliction 
of severe illness ; irritability, peevishness, and 
even anger became so continual, that atten- 
dants could scarcely be found to bear with 
him, and the chief burden lay on his gentle, 
patient wife; and though through that long 
trying nursing she never complained, yet it 
wore out the strength of a slight constitution, 


and she did not long survive her unhappy 


husband. 


Young Smithson had never given up the | 


hope of recovery. Every new doctor, every 
fresh remedy revived it, and as each failed, 


he seemed only more eager to try another; 
and when from extreme weakness he became 
confined to bed, he still talked of going to 
the German baths as soon as the heat of 
summer had passed. 

There was no one to tell him he was 
dying ; the physicians said his love of life 
was so strong it would, perhaps, kill him in- 
stantaneously if he were told; but for this, 
Lady Agnes, who had an idea that he ought 
to know his own state, would probably have 
given him some intimation. 

His father would not suffer any one to 
speak to him of the hopelessness of his son’s 
illness, much less dared they, even if so in- 
clined, have hinted it to the sufferer himself; 
and so it seemed that he was to pass out of 
life in a delusion; but God had willed it 
otherwise, and surely it was in mercy that at 
the eleventh hour he was wakened up to a 
knowledge of his danger, and of a need not 
felt before. 

Often during his illness his wife had asked 
leave to read the Bible to him, but he would 
not listen, though for hours together he kept 
her reading newspapers, and light, amusing 
works of imagination. 

Lady Agnes, though not then brought 
under the power of spiritual religion, yet had 
some head knowledge of it, and from the 
first she was aware of her husband’s danger, 
and would gladly have brought a clergyman 
to see him; but he repulsed the idea with 
anger, and after one or two attempts she 
gave it up, but still occasionally tried to 
read the Bible to him, and during the last 
few weeks of his life he did not prevent 
her. 

Perhaps it was through this that convic- 
tion came to him so powerfully at last. She 
had been reading to him that morning, and 
he had fallen quiet, as if asleep, and over- 
come with fatigue and the heat of the weather.. 
Lady Agnes, too, was sleeping in an easy- 
chair beside his bed, when she was startled 
by his crying out “‘that he was dying, and 
no one had told him; that he was lost—he 
had no Saviour,” and ere long his agitation 
became such as has been described; but no 
words can do justice to that scene, or give 
even a faint idea of that poor soul’s intense 
agony. 

“Lord, save me! I can’t die till you save 
me,” and then cries of horror that he was 
lost. 

“He’s delirious,” said his father to the 
doctor ; “‘ he never did any harm.” 

“I’m not delirious,” he cried. “I never 
was in my senses until now. I’ve been mad 
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all my life not to seek Christ while I could 
have found him.” 


The clergyman prayed beside him, and he | 


seemed to join him, though groans and cries 
interrupted every word, and he could scarcely 
remain quiet for long enough at a time to) 
hear the Scripture promises of mercy and | 
forgiveness that were repeated to him; and | 
so that last hour passed until unconscious- | 
ness came on. 

We cannot doubt that the Saviour’s mercy | | 


| who healeth all diseases ; for the overflowing 
| success, no grateful offering brought into His 
house. And even as he did not like to retain 
God in his knowledge, as in the midst of 
Bibles he never read one, as surrounded by 
places of worship he never worshipped, as in 
the midst of a universal proclamation of the 
gospel he would not listen, God struck him 
one great blow, throwing down the object in 


which his ambition centred, taking away him. 


for whom he had so toiled and laboured, and 


was extended to that agonised soul, and that | crying loudly, “ Return unto me, for I have 
it was saved though as if by fire ; but this | created thee ;” but “he neither heard the rod 
history, which is literally true, may ‘well lead | nor who had ‘appointed it,” and he was never 
any who read it to look whether they have | stricken any more ; joined to idols he was 
found Christ, whether they have found His | let alone. 

pardoning mercy, and whether, when the last | *‘ Fine old fellow, Smithson is,” men said ; 
hour comes to them, their cry will be, “I’m | “ makes as good hits as he did forty years 








lost—I’m lost;” or, “now unto Him who 
hath loved me, and washed me from my sins 
| in His own blood.” 

Blessed experience of pardon to be had by | 
all who “believe on the Lamb of God who | 
taketh away the sin of the world!” 

Lady Agnes removed from Chiltern after | 
her husband’s death to the house of a rela- | 
tive who resided on the south coast of Eng- 
land. It was thought that milder air would 
improve her injured health, but it was not 
so; and about two years afterwards she 
gently passed away, expressing perfect con- 
fidence in Christ’s salvation. 

Mr. Smithson also left Chiltern, and did | 
not again return. What he suffered was 
never told, for he had few intimate acquaint- 
ances, and those who were most so never 
heard his son’s name from his lips. Mercy 
and goodness had followed him all the days 
of his life. Health, prosperity, unfailing 
success had all been his; but He “ whose 
eyes are upon the ways of man, and who 
seeth all his goings,” saw no acknowledg- 
ment: of Him in the prosperous ways ; for 
the unbroken health, no thankfulness to Him 





ago. One of the richest men in the City, 
and ‘never loses; that last hit made a fortune 


| itself.” 


“ Wonder what he’ll do with his money,” 
another would say; “I’m told he has no 
| friends.” 

And so on to the end of a very long life, 
trading and speculating, and amassing w vealth, 
till one day when men met on Change 
they said to each other that old Smithson 
was dead—found dead sitting at a desk in 
his private office ; and this was all about it, 
except an immense amount of speculation as 
to what would become of his money. And 
time passed on and no claimant replied to 
the world-wide inquiries that were set on 
foot; and after all proper delay and obser- 
vance of legal forms, the colossal fortune 
that had taken a long lifetime to build up 
passed to the Crown—unblessed wealth that 
‘had never gladdened a widow’s heart, nor 
dried an orphan’s tear, nor lessened the suf- 
fering load of any fellow-creature ; 
never sent a gleam of gospel light to the 
heathen abroad, nor bought one Bible for the 
ignorant poor at home. 

Cc. 


Cc. D. 





SOFTLY AND SAFELY. 


By THE LATE FRANCES 
“T will lead on softly, according as the cattle that goeth befo 


—— story of Jacob’s thoughtfulness for | 
the cattle and the children is a beautiful | | 
little picture. He would not let them be 
over driven even for one day. He would 
not lead on according to what a strong man 
like Esau could do and expected them to do, 
but only according to what they were able to | 


RIDLEY HAVERGAL. 
re me and the children be able to endure.”—GeEn. xxxiii. 14. 


endure. He had had so much to do with 
them that he knew exactly how far they could 
go in a day, and he made that his only con- 
sideration in arranging the marches. 

Perhaps his own halting thigh made him 
the more considerate for the foot of the cattle 
and the foot of the children. Besides, he 


that had | 
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| He was wearied with His journey ; not some, 


| fered. 
| leads on softly according as we are able to 
| endure. For He knoweth our frame. And He | 


| answerable to any Esaus for how much you 


| Maybe they wonder you do not get on 


| more bravely. And, maybe, you feel wounded 


| Then turn to the Good Shepherd in whose 


| the wilderness leaning on our Beloved, that 


| if we are pulling this way and that way, 
| straggling and struggling, and wasting our 
| steps by little turnings aside, He may have 
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had gone the same wilderness journey years | 
before, when they were not yet in existence, | 
and knew all about its roughness, and heat, | 
and length by personal experience. And so | 
he said, “I will lead on softly.” 

We have not passed this way heretofore, 
but the Lord Jesus has. It is all untrodden 
and unknown ground to us, but He knows it 
all by personal experience. The steep bits 
that take away our breath, the stony bits 
that make our feet ache so, the hot shadeless 
stretches that make us feel so exhausted, the 
rushing rivers that we have to pass through, 
Jesus has gone through it all before us. For 
He Himself took our infirmities, and bare 
our sicknesses ; He suffered, being tempted ; 


but all the many waters went over Him, and 
yet did not quench His love. He was made 
a perfect leader by the things which He suf- 
So now He knows all about it, and 


not only knows with that sort of up-on-the- 
shelf knowledge which is often guilty of want 
of thought among ourselves, but He remem- 
bereth that we are dust. Think of that when 
you are tempted to question the gentleness 
of the leading: He is remembering all the 
time, and not one step will He make you 
take beyond what your foot is able to endure. | 
Never mind if you think it will not be able 
for the step that seems to come next; either 
He will so strengthen it that it shall be 
able, or He will call a sudden halt, and you 
shall not have to take it at all. 

Is it not restful to know that you are not 


get through, or how far you are led on in the 
day? “They” don’t know, or knowing, don’t 
remember, the weakness or the drawbacks. 


farther and faster, doing the work better, 
bearing up against the suffering or the sorrow 


and wearied without a word being said, 
simply because you know they don’t know! 


‘feeble flock” you are, and remember that 
He remembers. Talk to Him about it; and 
if too weary even for that, then just lean on 
Him with whom you have to do. 

It is only when we are coming up from 


we can realise how softly He is leading. For 





to resort to other means to keep us in the 


way atall. But if we are willing to lean, we 
shall soon find that He is leading, not only 
rightly—that we never doubted—but softly 
too. 

And leading softly will not be leading 
slowly. Minds are differently constituted, 
and some do not readily grasp as a real 
promise what is indicated in a figure. But 
if the figure is a true illustration, we are sure 
to find the same promise somewhere else in 
a direct form. So if you hesitate to appro- 
priate the promise that Jesus your Good 
Shepherd will lead on softly, take the same 
thing from the fortieth of Isaiah : “ Shall gently 
lead,” in that familiar eleventh verse, is the 
very same word in the original; and, in the 
dear old twenty-third Psalm, “He leadeth 
me” is still the same word, and might be 
read, “He gently, or softly, leadeth me.” 
These are the true sayings of your God. 

One sees at a glance, by referring to a 
Concordance, the touching fact that our 
Leader Himself experienced very different 
leading. Never once was He gently led. 
He was led into the wilderness to be tempted 
of the devil. He was led by men filled with 
wrath to the brow of the hill that they might 
cast Him down headlong. He was led away 
to Annas, led away to Caiaphas, led into 
the council of the elders and chief priests 
and scribes; led to Pontius Pilate, and into 
the hall of judgment. And then He, our 
Lord Jesus Christ, was led as a sheep to the 
slaughter, led away to be crucified! Verily— 


‘** His way,was much rougher and darker than mine.” 


That is how Jesus was led. But as for His 
people, “‘He guided them in the wilderness 
like a flock, and He led them on safely, so 
that they feared not.” 

Not only safely as to the end of the journey, 
but as to each step. For He employs another 
figure to prove this, saying that He led them 
‘as a horse in the wilderness, that they should 
not stumble.” “As a beast goeth down into 
the valley, the Spirit of the Lord caused him 
to rest.” 

Can you not see the steep, stony path of 
the rocky descent into a desert valley, and 
the careful owner’s hand leading the hesitating 
horse, keeping fast hold of his head, and en- 
couraging him with tones which he can un- 
derstand, till the halting-place at the bottom 
is safely reached ? 

“So didst Thou lead Thy people,” says 
Isaiah. “So He leadeth me!” responds your 
heart ; does itnot? Softly and safely, step by 
step, and mile by mile, till the desert journey 
is over and the Father’s Home is reached. 
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THOSE WINTRY SKIES. 


N the deep bay-window sitting, 


Here we watched the daylight die; 
Watched the grey clouds flitting—flitting 


O’er the sulien sky ; 
And the moorland lying lonely 
In its spotless shroud of snow ; 
Till through leafless woods came only 
Sunset’s latest glow. 
Then you said, in tones sad-hearted, 
Thinking on your buried flowers, 
“Ah! the glory has departed 
From our Eden-bowers ! 

How shall we, to whom each morrow 
Only brought some glad surprise, 
Learn to meet the gloom—the sorrow 

Of those wintry skies?” 





Far and wide the night-cloud sweeping 
Bade the shadows darker low’r, 

And we watched the hamlet sleeping 
Round the old church-tow’r ;— 

Watched the grave-mounds gently heaving, 
And the tall stones, decked in white ; 

Snow-draped branches o’er them weaving 
Mystic crowns of light. 

Then we thought of those who faded 
In their spring-time long ago, 

Lying there by cypress shaded, 
"Neath the winter snow. 

“ Love,” I said, “ our life of gladness 
Fragrant still in memory lies ; 

Let us calmly meet the sadness 
Of those wintry skies. 

In the deep bay-window sitting, 
Still we linger—you and I; 

Only some light clouds are flitting— 
Flitting o’er the sky, 

And a myriad stars are gleaming 
O’er the snow-fields cold and white ; 

From yon peerless moon are streaming 
Floods of silv’ry light. 

Dreary shadows have departed, 
Mantling clouds have passed away ; 

And, no longer heavy-hearted, 
Thus we think and say : 

“From the gloom came forth the glory ;—~ 
Now, with other, wiser eyes 

We can read the wondrous story 


7? 


Of those wintry skies ! 
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In June twilight, little heeded, | 
Faintly glowed each silv’ry star, | 

For the night’s fair jewels needed 
Setting darker far. 

Now, when fields and woods are cheerless 
And green leaves are lying low, 

Lamps of Heaven! all bright and tearless, 


Ye shine o’er the snow. 


By THE REv. J. R. 


FIRST EVENING. 

Opening Hymn: “‘ We sing the love of Jesus.” Lesson: 
Mark viii. r—9. Concluding Hymn: “ At even, when the 
sun was set.” 
| be one of St. John’s letters he speaks of | 

some who are called “ children of God” | 
(1 John iii. 10), and one of the prophets 
speaks of some who are “among the chil- 
dren ” (Jer. ill. 19). 

What a glorious title! Better than all 
that rank or wealth can bestow. Better 
to be able to look up to the great God of 
heaven, and call Him “ my Father,” than to 
sit on a monarch’s throne or to wear a 
monarch’s crown. 

Tell me—oh, tell me how I can come to 
know whether or not I can claim such an 
| honour as this? Beautiful above all the 
| other words of Jesus are these, “ That ye 
may be ¢he children of your Father which is 
in heaven ” (Matt. v. 45). 

Let me give you one or two marks belong- 
ing to God’s redeemed family ; and may you, 
dear young friends, be able to feel that they 
belong toyou. May you be able to say with | 
St. John, in another of his golden verses, | 
“ Behold what manner of love the Father | 
hath bestowed upon us, that we should be 
called the sons of God” (tr John iii. 1). 

The First mark I would give you is this: | 


| 











SUNDAY EVENINGS WITH THE CHILDREN. 


Ay ; but other stars, all shadeless, 
Shine for us through life’s dark night ; | 
And they guide us to the fadeless 
Land where all is light ! ! 
Ah, my dearest! would we ever | 
Look to Heaven with faith’s clear eyes, || 
We should dwell in light, and never 
Fear those wintry skies ! | 

| 

| 


ROBINA F. HARDY. 





MACDUFF, D.D. | 


A child loves his father. Tow I have seen 

little boys and girls watch for their father’s 
return from his work in the country, or from 
his business in the town! How fondly do 
they welcome him at the door; and when 
seated at the fireside how joyfully do they |! 
climb upon his knee, and load him with their || 
caresses! I have heard of a child who said, 
“Father, may I sit upon your knee in 
heaven?” In the hour of danger especially, 
how eagerly do children cling to their father, 
just because they know they are safe in his 
loving hands! «In the Zoological Gardens, in 
London, a little boy is seen standing by the 
lion’s iron grating. The lion is roaring, and 
lashing his sides with his tail, but the child 
feels not afraid. Why? Because his hand is || 
firmly locked in his father’s. You have all 
heard of the young voyager in the stormy 
sea, who remained calm and tranquil when 
all the others in the same boat were in| 
terror, and who, when asked why he had no | 
fear, replied, “ My father’s at the helm.” 
Look at one of your favourite Bible pictures. 
When, long, long ago, the strange burden of || 
wood was laid on the shoulders of Isaac, and || 
he saw Abraham at his side carrying in his || 
hand the fire and a knife, no wonder he was } 














puzzled to know what was going to happen. | 
But we hear his young lips uttering the words, | 
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“my father ;” and the old man called him, 
“my son.” 
that. His father, he knew well, loved him, 
and he loved his father. 

Do you love and trust God in the same 
| way? When at any time you have been 
tempted to commit sin, is your first feeling, “ I 
have wronged the God and Father who is so 
kind tome?” And just as a little one who 
has been naughty toward his earthly parent 
cannot fall asleep until that parent comes to 
his pillow, and kisses the offence into for- 
getfulness, so is your second feeling and 
| prayer this, “O my God and Father, wilt 
Thou forgive me?” 
|| _ I goonto give youa SEconpD mark: 4 child 
|| dikes to get a letter from his father. Tf your 
father has gone far away to India, or to 
Australia, how you watch day after day the 
arrival of the post! At last the letter is 
handed in; you see the well-known writing, 








he used to fold his letters. You cry out in 
your joy, “Here at last is a letter from 
father !” 
How eagerly the little group gather round 
while its contents are read! How anxious 
are they to hear everything he has to tell 
about that distant land—about its people 
and its language and its customs—its moun- 
tains and valleys, and seas and rivers ; above 
all, when he is likely to be back, and when 
you are to see his face again. 

God, my dear children, your Father in 


“the land that is very far off.” It is this 
precious Bible. It is written with His own 
hand and sealed with His own seal. Doyou 
love much to read this sacred letter, which 
tells you about the true fatherland above ; 
about its scenery and blessed inhabitants ; 
about its holy occupations and songs of joy ; 
about its angels and its redeemed multitudes ; 
above all, about the Great Divine Parent, and 
about Jesus the Elder Brother, what He is 
now doing for you, and when He is to come 
back once more to receive you unto Him- 


God your Father and Christ your Saviour 
wish you to do while you are in this world ? 
Do you wish to follow the directions given 
in the letter about hating sin, and fleeing 
from temptation, and trying to walk so as to 
please God? 

A THIRD mark I would add is this : 4 child 
likes to write a letter to his father. fa little 
boy or girl be away from home, away a far 
distance at school, or, when they get older, are 








He would have no fear after | 


the well-known seal, the very way, perhaps, | 


How glad you are to open it! | 


heaven, has sent all of yousuch a Letter from | 


self? Do you like to read in that letter what | 


learning some work, or business, or trade, | 


| how they love to sit down at night, or in 
their spare hours, and write a letter to their 
parents! If they want clothes, or money, or 
books, or if they are unhappy from any 
cause ; if they have little sorrows in their 
| hearts, or little trials and difficulties in their 
way, it is to their father or their mother they 
tell them all. 
Is it so with you? Do you love to writea 
letter to the Great God? Prayer is that 
letter. Prayer is the letter in which you 
make known to your heavenly Father all your 
wants and weaknesses and trials and tempta- 
tions and sorrows. It was a beautiful and 
simple saying of the New Zealander who had 
become a Christian, “I go to my Bible, and 
God talks to me; I shut my Bible and go to 
my knees, and then I talk to God.” I hope 
all of you know and value this mark of God’s 
dear children. You cannot truly love your 
Father in heaven if you do not love to speak 
to Him by prayer. Prayer, remember, is the 
| breath of the soul ; you cannot live without 
lit. As the clock will not, cannot go, unless 
it be wound up, so prayer is the key that 
| winds up the heart. If you would get the 

better of naughty ways and evil tempers, it is 
| prayer that will do it. Jesus says, “ And 
| thou when thou prayest, enter into thy closet, 
| and when thou hast shut thy door pray to 
| thy Father in 'secret.” An old writer truly 
| says, “It is there the battle is lost or won!” 


| 


} SECOND EVENING. 








Opening Hymn: ‘‘ When His salvation bringing.” Les- 
son: Luke viie r1r—18. Concluding Hymn: “ At even, when 
the sun was set.” 

Last Sunday I spoke of three marks by 
which you may know whether you are among 
the number of God’s dear children. Do you 
remember what they were? I shall simply 
repeat them. 1. A child loves his father. 11. 
A child likes to get a letter from his father. 
im. A child likes to write a letter Zo his father. 
I now proceed to give you another mark. It 
is this— 

FourtH: A child resembles his father. Often 
when I have been going along a country 
| road, or along a street in town, have I met 
a little face that smiled to me. I do not at 
first know who that little boy or girl is. But 
all at once I have said to myself, “Oh, I 
know now; they are so like their father, 
there can be no mistake.” 

My dear children, have you this mark, that 
you are “like your heavenly Father”? Do 
you ask me what is the meaning of being 
like toGod? I shallanswer, not in my own 
words, but in the words of St. Peter—‘‘ As 
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obedient children, not fashioning yourselves 
according to the former lusts in your ignor- 
ance: But as he which hath called you is 
holy, so be ye holy in all manner of conver- 
sation : Because it is written, Be ye holy; for I 
am holy” (1 Pet.i.14, 15,16). To be like God, 
you see, is to be holy ; to hate sin and to love 
what is kind and unselfish. In one sense, 


and foolish and unnatural. 


indeed, we never for a moment can expect | 


to be like Him. The feeble taper might as 
soon expect to be like the sun. Sin blots 
and blemishes the resemblance, even in the 
very best and holiest of His people. But 
St. John tells us that when we reach our 
Father’s home, and get the Elder Brother’s 
welcome, “we shall be like Him, for we 
shall see Him as He is” (1 Johniii. 2). Mean- 
while, try now to be as like Jesus as you can. 
An artist, in copying a picture, aims to make 
the copy as good as he can. The archer 
in shooting his arrows tries to go as near the 
mark as he can. Be this, at all events, your 
prayer, in the words of the hymn you so often 
sing— 
“*T long to be like Jesus— 
Meek, lowly, loving,’ mild: 
I long to be like Jesus— 
The Father’s Holy Child.” 

Do you ask, again, in what does this like- 
ness to Jesus consist ? Let St. Luke answer— 
“And Jesus increased in wisdom and sta- 
ture, and in favour with God and man” 
(Luke ii. 52). Seek to grow in favour, as 
He did, with God. Give your young affec- 
tions to Him: that is what He wishes and 
values. And just as your earthly father or 
your mother in writing a letter to you would 
address you thus, “ My dear son,” or ‘“‘ My 
dear daughter,” so God says in His Divine 
letter to you—His own Bible—* My son, my 
daughter, give me thine heart” (Prov. xxiii. 26) 

A FirTH mark I would give you is this: 4 
child likes the thought of getting home to his 
Sather. When living away at school, as I 


have already supposed, I know how boys and | 
girls count the hours till the holiday time | 
|No; he delights to say to his brothers 


comes round, when they will be back again 
under the loved threshold, and get the old 
fond welcome; when they may once more 
roam about in the old fields or by the banks 
of the willowed stream. I have heard of a 
little child, amid the ravings of fever, as it 
tossed on its couch of pain, crying out con- 
tinually, “Let me home! let me home!” 
Have you the same love, dear children, 
for the home of your heavenly Father? Not 
that I wish any of you at all to suppose my 
meaning to be that you should not be happy 
on this earth, but long to get away from it. 


No such thing; this would be very wrong 








There is im- 
planted in all our hearts, young and old,a 
love of life ; and to cherish the reverse would 
tell of an unwise and unhealthy state of both 
mind and body. I trust for many years you 
may be spared for valuable duty and useful- 
ness and gladness of heart here. God has 
given you in this bright and lovely world all 
things richly to enjoy. But I mean, do you 
carry about with you the thought and feeling, 
“T have a happy home on earth, and I can 
love God and glorify God init. But I have | 
a happy home too in yonder heaven, where 
I shall see God and love God and glorify 
God for ever!” I mean that should any one 
of you (and who can tell?) be called by an 
early death to leave this world, you might be 
able, with the peace of God in your soul, to | 
say to all around you in the words of Jesus, | 
“If ye loved me ye would rejoice, because 
I said I go unto my Father.” 

I have already quoted that verse of your | 
hymn which gives you one of the marks of | 
God’s children, “I long to be like Jesus.” | 
If an angel were to descend and whisper in } 
your ear, ‘‘ The Master is come, and calleth 
for thee!” could you say also in the next 
verse of the same hymn—a verse which | 
speaks of the other mark to which I am now 
referring— 

“T long to be with Jesus 

Amid the heavenly throng ; 


To sing with saints his praises 
And learn the angels’ song ” ? 





I think I must add one other mark. It is 
this— 

SixtH: A child likes to read his father’s letter 
to his brothers and sisters. When such a 
letter as I have supposed comes from some 
far-off land where the father has gone, though 
it be addressed to one member of the family, 
that little boy does not keep it and all its 
joyous news to himself. After breaking the 
seal and glancing over the contents, he does 
not think of folding it up and putting it in 
his pocket or into the drawer of his desk. 


and sisters, ‘‘ Come and listen to the letter I 
have got from father; it contains such kind 
messages to you all; it is full of such in- 
teresting things ; I want you all to hear every 
word of it.” 

My young friends, is this what you do with 
God’s letter? Is this what you do with that 
precious Bible? Do you desire and long 
that as many of your brothers and sisters as 
possible throughout the world may hear it ? 
Do you love to send its good news to the 
heathen, to those who are the children of the 
wide human race? If any of you have ever 
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lost a beloved elder brother, you will know 
how you like to keep in mind his dying 
words. Jesus is our true Elder Brother ; and 
\the words He uttered just before He left this 
| world, were words about the reading of 
your Father's letter to your brothers and 
isisters upon earth. What said He? “Go 
lye into all the world and tell the good news 
[to every creature” (Mark xvi.15). If you 
|cannot effect this yourselves—if you cannot, 
|like the Jewish little children of the Temple, 
carry aloft your palm-branches and cry, 
“Hosanna! blessed is He that cometh in 
the name of the Lord! ”—you can assist in 
}your own humble way to send missionaries 
|to do so. If you cannot read the letter 
|yourselves to those that are afar off, you 
ican at least help to provide the materials 
for writing it, and for God’s faithful servants 
to carry the message, “ Behold, 
I bring you good tidings of 
great joy, which shall be to all 
people.” 

I think I cannot better close 
what I have been speaking about, 
than with the fervent hope that 
God may bless this gracious 
letter of His to you and to all 
the world more and more. May 
its happy words gladden the 
young morning of life, cheer its 
mid-day, and like the beautiful 
rays of the setting sun, make 
bright its evening. When you 
pass through the valley of death 
may its promises shine over your 
head like gleaming stars. 

Dear children, I have been 
speaking to you about your 
great Father in heaven. Carry 
away with you in your minds a parting resolu- 
tion and a glorious prospect. The parting 
resolution is in Jer. ili. 4, “Wilt thou not 
from this time cry unto me, My father ? ” 

The glorious prospect is in Matt. xiii. 43, 
“Then shall the righteous shine forth as the 
sun in the kingdom of their Father.” My 
heart’s desire and prayer to God is that, 
whether as little lights or as great lights in 
that kingdom, you may come at last to 
shine “as the brightness of the firmament 
and as the stars, for ever and ever.” 








THIRD EVENING. 






Opening Hymn: “ Whz 
esson: John iv. af 


Concluding Hymn: “ At even, 
when the sun was set. 


Who does not love a garden? Ina book 
of pictures how many little eyes like to look 











a strange and wondrous story.”’ | 


| fruits 








at the picture of the garden better than all 
the others. 

It is to a garden I am to-day to invite you 
to come with me. Let us open the gate and 
enter it. 

In the part of the Bible called the Song of 
Solomon it is said, I am come into my 
garden (chap. v. ver. 1). 

This short text speaks of two things—(L.) 
the Garden, and (II.) the Viséfor. 

I. The GARDEN. I dare say many of you, 
at all events those who live in the country, 
have little gardens you call your own. I like 
to see a child taking an interest in its garden. 
In early spring, when the time of the singing 
of birds is come and the first green flush of 
life is on grass and meadow, there is no 
recreation of the play-hour so healthful or 
pleasing as to be out with spade and rake, 








Going from Eden. 


preparing the ground for the sowing of the 
seed, or, later on, for the planting out of 
flowers, and then watching, week after week, 
till summer clothes the tiny spot with red and 
blue andgold and purple—a coat of many co- 
lours. Each young gardener, too, has special 
favourites. Some like to have a plot of varied 
annuals ; some fondly traina bower with honey- 
suckles ; others love a circle of red, white, and 
yellow roses; others prefer waliflower and 
daffodil ; others mignonette and pansies. 

I need not tell you that the oldest thing 
we read of in the Bible is about a garden. | 
When Adam and Eve were yet holy, when 
they still loved and pleased God, their happy 
abode was a Paradise filled with trees and 

and flowers. Satan came and de- 
stroyed that garden. He destroyed in it the 
loveliest flower of all : it 





was their own purity | 
! 
































and innocence. The unhappy pair were 
driven by the flaming sword outside the 
garden gates, to enter it no more. 

Was there never to be any other garden 
prepared for man after the first Eden was | 
lost? Yes; Jesus, the Lord of Life, has pur- 
chased another and a better with His blood. | 
Believers are the flowers and plants of that | 
garden. In it—His own Church—there is 
room and place for small flowers and trees | 
as well as for great—for the modest violet or | 
lowly lily as well as for the vine or myrtle. 
Jesus receives “the little ones,” as well as 
grown-up people or advanced saints—the 
lisping infant as well as the hoary head. 
| The Tree of Life is in the midst of the 
| garden : and while the great eagle may perch 
|on its branches, the feeblest bird may nestle 
/on its tender twigs. You know, perhaps, 
| that all the bright and varied colours of flowers 
| and trees are derived from the sun’s rays. And 
so is it with all those who are flowers of Jesus’ 
garden. ‘They derive beauty and loveliness 
alone from Him, the true “Sun of Righteous- 
ness.” Jesus says, “I am the light of the 
world.” And as it is the sun’s heat and 
warmth, with the gentle rain and air and 
| moisture, which causes flowers and fruit to 
lgrow, so it is the grace of Jesus and the 
| influences of His Spirit which is the cause of 
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| the great variety of flowers in a garden. If 











beautiful verse which describes the work of || 
the Holy Ghost in this garden of the Church ? 
“He shall come down like rain upon the 
mown grass, as showers that water the earth” | 
(Ps. Ixxii. 6). The gentle shower of early | 
summer comes down on the grass or lawn 
after the gardener has cut it with his scythe, 
and then the sun shines, and a delightful 
fragrance goes up to heaven. The Holy | 
Spirit comes down on the heart like rain, | 
Jesus, the true Sun, shines, and the fragrance 
of love and joy and peace ascends. 

Another thing I would say is, I like to see 


, 1 

growth in the soul. Do you remember that || 
| 

| 


its plots were filled only with one kind and 
of one colour we shaquld not think these half 
so pretty or enjoy them half so much. But, 
as you know well, even in the smallest gar- 
den the flowers vary in shape and size and 
tint and odour. And yet the gardener likes 
them all and attends to them all. | 
So is it with you. You may differ in many 
ways—in worldly station, in your lots in life, | 
in your character and dispositions. Still, if 
you love Jesus, you will be all equally be- 
loved by Him. You may be shrubs, bold 
and strong, like Peter, or flowers, gentle and 
loving, like John ; you may be bustling and 
active, like Martha, or calm and retiring, like 
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Mary ; still, with these outward differences, 
Jesus has room in His heart for each one 
of you, if you can only say, “ Lord, Thou 
knowest all things; Thou knowest that I 
love Thee” (John xxi. 17). Be content 
with whatever part of His garden He has 
placed you in, and with whatever graces He 
has given you, and do not wish for what you 
are without, and may be better without. 
The white lily in the garden does not say, 


the carnation does not say, “I wish I were 


Each is content with its own place and its 
own beauties. Seek that it may be so 
with you in a better sense. Do not envy 
others. Do not wish that God had given 
you some other colour,—some other place 
in the world than that which you have. 
|| The great thing is to try and serve and 
|glorify Him where you are—to bloom for 
|| Him as a little flower where you are, and fill 
the sphere around you, whatever it be, with 








“Qh, I wish I were that crimson rose!” or | 





that tall dahlia or that climbing clematis.” | 


the sweet fragrance of a humble, holy life. | 


ie fear there are many people who are 
|| tempted to say, “Why has God put me in 
| this out-of-the-way place in the garden? 


has He made me to grope thus low down, 
like the violet or lily, where no one sees me, 
instead of letting me grow and climb like the 
ivy up some lofty tower? ” 

I answer, Wherever Jesus has planted 
you, that, be assured, is the best place. 


likes best. 
specially delights to go. Is it to the high 
hill-tops, or among the beds which contain 
the largest and most conspicuous flowers ? 
No; it is “fo the beds of spices, to gather 
lilies ” (Sol. Song vi. 2). He likes you to be 
gentle and meek and considerate and kind. 
And remember, in seeking to be so, you will 
resemble Him. 
“ Are we within that garden ? 
Are we among that band ?— 
The flowers of His affection, 
The blossoms of His hand. 
Lord Jesus, there enclose us, 
And let us thrive and grow— 
The fruit of Thy fair vineyard, 
Thy lilies, white as snow.” 





FOURTH EVENING, 


Opening Hymn: “ And is it true, as Iam told ?’’ Lesson: 
Matt. ix. r—8. Concluding Hymn: “At even, when the sun 
Was set.” 





Last Sunday evening I spoke 
the Garden. I shall now speak, as I pro- 
mised (II.), of rHe Vistror. 


And more than that, I believe it is the low- | 
lest flowers and shrubs in His garden He | 
He tells us Himself where He | 


to you of 


| 


| 
} 
| 


Why has He made me a poor dwarfed shrub, | greater 
instead of a tall pine or noble cedar? Why | planted late in summer has little hope of 





Jesus is in the habit of visiting His garden. 
“T am come into my garden,” He says in 
the text. And in another verse in this same 
Song, ‘‘ I went down into the garden of nuts ” 
(vi. 11). He now dwells in His lovelier and 
better garden in Heaven—‘“the Paradise of 
God” (Rev. ii. 7). But He constantly de- 
lights to descend to the earthly garden. In 
one sense, indeed, Jesus is always there. 
His eye is never off His people: “ Lo,” He 
says, “I am with you alway.” But there 
are some seasons in which He may more 
specially be said to “come down” among 
the flowers in the valley below. What are 
these seasons, and what is His object in so 
coming ? 

(1.) To plant them. In Isaiah lxi. 3 we 
read of believers, both old and young, that 
they are “the planting of the Lord.” Jesus 
says (Matt. xv. 13), “ Every plant which my 
heavenly Father hath not planted.” My dear 
children, it is the prayer of your parents and 
ministers and teachers that Jesus may bring 
all of you very early to His garden and plant 


| you there, as He did Samueland Abijah and 


Timothy and others. It is a possible thing 
for old plants to take root, but there is a far 
chance for young ones. A flower 


doing much good. It may struggle on suc- 


| cessfully ; but the likelihood is, it will droop 


and sicken and die. An old tree transplanted 
may strike root in the earth and survive, but 
all the probabilities are against it. The 
forester or gardener puts young ones in the 
ground if he wishes to make sure of life and 
growth. I can now recall how, long ago, I 
wished to cover my church in the country with 


|ivy. I inserted for this purpose some old ivy 





| plants, thinking that because they were bigthey 


would the more easily cover the walls. They 
died down, every one of them. What then 
did I do? The next season I got a number 
of young plants. Every one of them suc- 
ceeded, and in the course of a few years the 
church was a mass of shining green. It 
was too true a picture of the human soul. 
It is the young and tender, those who by 
God’s grace are early “ planted in the house 
of the Lord,” who will most surely “ flourish 
in the courts of our God” (Ps. xcii. 13). 

(2.) Another special object Jesus has in 
coming among His flowers, is to waver them. 
He speaks of Himself in iv. 15 as a “ foun- 
tain of gardens, a well of living waters, and 
streams from Lebanon.” I remember, when 
[ visited these Gardens of Solomon in Pales- 
tine, I was struck with a beautiful fountain a 
short way above them, from which some chil- 
































| pared to “‘the lily among thorns” (Sol. Song 
Pp y § g 


| ness to God!—to be a flower in the garden 


| to free His flowers from choking, noxious 
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dren with their mothers were at the time 
drawing water. This water flowed down 
among the flowers and plants, and made the 
little Valley of Urtas green and productive, 
when so much of the country was blighted 
and blasted around. 

Jesus is that true Fountain in the midst of 
the garden ; and by His Holy Spirit, whom 
He sends forth to water it, the flowers are 
refreshed, their buds swell, the leaves grow, 
and there is diffused around the charming fra- 
grance of faith, and kindness, and gentleness, 
and love. Like the house of Mary, when | 
she broke the box of ointment, the whole | 
valley is filled with the delightful odour. ‘The | 
garden of earth becomes a little heaven. 
Oh, how lovely a thing is youthful devoted- 





of Jesus! 
(3.) Jesus comes to His garden to weed it, 


weeds. Believers, young and old, are com- 





ii. 2). The lily, the beautiful pure white lily | 
of early piety and love, is there. But, alas! | 
how apt it is to be crushed and choked | 
among the thorny briars around it! Re-| 
member, where Christ plants flowers Satan 
sows weeds. And, alas! too, in the fallen | 
human heart the weeds suit the soil better | 
than the flowers. Indeed, but for the kind- | 
ness of Jesus and the grace of Jesus, I much | 
fear the weeds would get the better of the | 
heart-garden, and convert it into a wilderness. 


'| Divine visitor comes down from time to time 





| 
| 


| dering their growth and beauty. 








} 
| 


| He transplants them. 


But by His word and His providence this | 
| 


to His garden, in order to take away what- | 
ever is hurting its flowers and plants, or hin- | 


Dear children, beware of the weeds of sin. 
Beware of the first appearance of these | 
weeds; get them rooted out without delay. | 
Make it your constant prayer to the Lord of | 
the garden, “ Cleanse thou me from secret 
faults” (Ps. xix. 12); “Search me, O God, | 
and know my heart: try me, and know my 
thoughts: and see if there be (any weeds) 
any wicked way in me” (Ps. cxxxix. 23, 24). 

I think if good John Bunyan had written 
an allegory upon “the Garden of the Soul,” 
he would have been sure to have described a 
lion at the entrance of the garden ; perhaps, 
too, an adder crouching among its very roses | 
and lilies. Well may the apostle put a board | 
above that garden-gate, and write upon it the 
word “ Beware!” (2 Pet. iii. 17.) 

(4.) Jesus goes down among the flowers to 
pluck them. When they are ready for heaven 
He takes them away | 








from the wind and hail and storm, and in- 
serts them in His heavenly Paradise. 

It is often, indeed, a great mystery to us 
when we see dear little children of great 
promise taken away by death: beautiful 
flowers of sweet fragrance lying drooping and 
withered on the cold earth. We are led to 
exclaim, “Why is this? How are the choicest 
in all the garden thus taken away so soon?” 
But I believe the angels in heaven do not 
wonder. When they see this and that lovely 
bud plucked, this and that gap made in the 
cherished plot, they only say, “Jesus has 
gone down into His garden, to the beds of 
spices, and to gather lilies” (vi. 2). Oh, better, 
surely, to be blooming for ever in the gar- 
dens of immortality, than to run the risk of 
fading and withering and dying here! A 
poet beautifully says,— 


“The less of this cold world, the more of heaven.” 


And now, my young hearers, let me repeat 
to you, in conclusion, the question of last 
Sunday—“ Are you flowers in the Lord’s 
garden? Are you living, growing, blossom- 
ing, fruit-bearing?” Remember, it is a poor 
thing to be a plant without blossom, to be a 
tree without fruit, taking up room which 
other flowers and trees would fill to better 
purpose. Seek that it may be said of you, as 
of a little kingly flower that blossomed in 
Canaan three thousand years ago—“In him 
there is found some good thing toward the | 
Lord God of Israel” (1 Kings xiv. 13). 

Believe me, there is no garden half so 
beautiful or desirable as this garden of Jesus. 
I have already mentioned the name of a 
great king of Israel who made him gardens 
and orchards and vineyards, all that could 
delight the eye or regale the senses: but he 
came in due time to find and to own, that his 
gardens and fountains and poolsof water and 
delightful arbours could not, in themselves, 
make him happy. The pleasures of the world, 
the very best of them, cannot satisfy, and 
cannot last. ‘They shall perish” is written 
upon them all. In Jesus alone you have 
flowers that cannot fade, joys that cannot 
wither, fountains of living water, “ springing 
up into everlasting life.” 

May all your hearts become “as gardens 
by the river’s side, as the trees of lign-aloes | 
which the Lord hath planted” (Num. xxiv. 6). 
Filled with the fruits of righteousness, may 
your prayer now and always be this, ‘ Awake, 


o 


| O north wind ; come, thou south; blow upon | 


my garden, that the spices thereof may flow 
out. Let my Beloved come into His garden | 
and eat His pleasant fruits” (Sol. Song iv. 16). | 
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IL.—HOME NOTES. 


A GLANCE AT THE PAST AND AT THE FUTURE. 
THE darkening days tell us of the approaching 
close of a year which has been one of exceptional 
sadness and gloom. The cloud of commercial de- 
pression which has rested so long upon the country 
has not yet cleared away. The extraordinary absence 
of sunshine and over-abundance of rain have disas- 
trously affected the harvest and have made the 
burden of bad times heavier to bear. In South 
Africa we have had a war, which, if upon a compara- 
tively small scale and ultimately successful, was not 
only marked by vexatious and distressing incidents, 


~ 


mitted to be a necessity, as a struggle between a 


|| civilised and Christian people with a race of savages 


must ever be. Certainly not less to be lamented was 








the outbreak of hostilities with Afghanistan ; and the 
|renewal of the strife, after a treaty of peace had been 
| signed, strengthens misgiving as to the policy which 
led to the war, and opens before us a vista of difficulty 
and anxiety. If such events and circumstances as 
these remind usof the innumerable responsibilities of a 
great empire and of the necessity for wisdom and 





|| tors, they should impress upon us also the need of 
| seeking a higher personal standard of integrity and a 
} truer realisation of all the will and purposes of Christ. 

The perils, the obligations, and the privileges of the 
Christian Church were perhaps never greater than in 
our own day, and we sometimes hear the question 
asked, despondently and unbelievingly, how far there 


|temains any true inspiration, enabling professedly 
Christian people to meet these experiences worthily. 


To us it seems that the reply need not be an unhope- 
ful one. 
“waves of revival,”? and of loud and ‘ monster” 
demonstrations of Christian zeal and enthusiasm, but 
to all who have looked with loving and discerning 
eye the signs of vitality have not been wanting; the 
light of Christian life, the glow of Christian ardour, 
and the quiet steadfast service of discipleship have 
been discernible and have exercised their gracious in- 
fluence. 
So it must be until the great harvest time. It is true 
that we hear much which sounds like the voice of 
those scoffers who, the apostle prophesied, were to 
come in ‘the last days;” but the Rock upon which 
faith rests does not move; the witness which our own 
hearts bear to the kingdom of God and to the su- 
premacy of Christ becomes stronger with the un- 





as another century grows old we may watch its de- 


fidence, with thankfulness, and, above all, with 
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folding of the unceasing revelation of God; and | 


Parting—which sometimes seems so swift and some- | 
times so slow, according to our mood—with con- | votedly and usefully on behalf of the large class of 
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| amelioration of prison discipline generally on the 





: International Prison Congress of Stockholm, the com- 
| parative condition of home and foreign prisons, the 


but was in itself especially deplorable, even if ad- | 


We have heard but little during this year of | 


It is true the tares grow with the wheat, and 
| saddest and most painful problems of our social system, 


| 
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PRISONS, PRISONERS, AND CRIME, 


The Howard Association indicates its purpose by 
its appropriation of the name of the great philan- 
thropist to whom we are indebted for the reform of 
the prison system of this country, as well as for the 





Continent. Its primary aim is the prevention and 
diminution of crime. According to its Report lately 
issued, the subjects which have engaged the atten- 
tion of the Association during the past year have 
been the Royal Commission on Convict Prisons, the 


operations of the new Prisons Act, the diminution of 
intemperance and pauperism, and the abolition of 
capital punishment. Even this does not exhaust the 
list of matters which have engaged the thought and 
activity of the Association, and it claims to have ‘‘main- 
tained a world-wide diffusion and collection of in- 
formation, facts, and statistics ’ relating tothem. The 
papersof the Association issued from time to time have 
been translated into the French, German, Italian, and 
Norse languages. The Commissioners on Convict 
Prisons, before whom the secretary of the Association 
gave evidence at great length, have adopted several of 
the suggestions laid before them on behalf of the | 
Association. In particular, they have advised the 
appointment of independent (unpaid) visitors of con- 
vict prisons, in addition to the official directors; and | 
they have also accepted (although not so fully as may 
yet be hoped for) the suggestion of the necessity for a 
more careful classification and separation of convicts, 
and especially of the habitual or recommitted crimi- 
nals from the others. The Association has supplied 
evidence proving that the fundamental principle of 
the convict system—the companionship and inter- 
| mingling of criminals—is a fruitful source of terrible 
evils. It urges also that, while the due separation of 
| prisoners from each other is an essential feature of a 
| wise and efficient treatment, ‘‘ mere solitude is unna- 
| tural and pernicious,” that provision for good and 
| beneficial intercourse should be made, and that to 
| this end the warders should be more carefully selected, 
and visitation from without should be more frequent 
and efficient. The Association certainly addresses 
itself to the consideration and solution of some of the 








and we believe that it does so with an efficiency and 
wisdom which exercise an important influence in good 
directions. Fuller particulars of these multifarious 
and most interesting labours may, we understand, be 
obtained from the office of the Howard Association, 





BOOKS FOR NAVVIES: A REQUEST. 


| 
| 5, Bishopsgate Street Without, London, E.C. | 
| 


Mrs. Elizabeth Garnett, who is labouring so de- 


our working population known as navvies, writes to 
us from 1, Princess Road, Ripon, as —s — 
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‘I venture to bring before your readers’ notice an 
urgent need, and I would humbly point out a way 
easy to themselves, in which they could greatly assist 
the work of the Navvy Mission Society. The society 
ministers to the needs of navvies scattered in out-of- 
the-way settlements over the whole of England, by 
endeavouring to provide means of religious instruction 
and social improvement. The society publishes a 
quarterly letter, specially adapted to and addressed to 
the navvies, and of which I am editor. We have 
managed to gather together a small central library, 
and our plan is to send to settlements where the 
society is at work boxes of books, which from time to 
time are changed. WNavvies are very fond of reading, 
but in their settlements seldom indeed are there any 
opportunities of obtaining books. Only the other 
day, the first day spent upon a public works by our 
newly appointed hon. secretary (the Rev. Bryan 
Brown, Rector of East Shefford, Hungerford), he 
was urged by the men themselves “to send some 
books before winter.” And this request was made in 
a wild spot where for the past two years six hundred 
men have been located. We cannot meet the de- 
mand ; the society is very poor, and to buy books is 
impossible. As the hon. secretary has his time fully 
occupied preaching sermons, addressing the navvies, 
visiting the widely scattered settlements, and, hardest 
of all, raising funds, I have at present the care of the 
library, and therefore would earnestly pray your 
readers to be so very kind as to look through their 
book-shelves and send me the volumes they xo longer 
need, bound-up magazines, books of travel, religion, 
history, &c., children’s books—in fact, any of a useful 
kind—and tracts and old school-books, as arithmetics, 
reading and spelling-books, pictures, mags, &c. There 
are in most houses twenty or thirty such books use- 
lessly stowed away, and many more where, by a little 
self-denial, double these numbers could be spared, 
books which would prove an untold blessing this winter 
in crowded huts or in night-schools upon bleak moors 
and wet railway lines. I do not ask for new books only. 
I will thankfully mend up and make serviceable old 
ones. I ask for them soon, that many neglected set- 
tlements may, be supplied with counter-attractions to 
the Shant, sporting paper, and cards before the long 
evenings set in. Such boxes or parcels (the larger the 
better) can be forwarded to me at Ripon.’’ 


CRECHES AND THOSE WHO NEED THEM 


Mrs. Hilton sends forth, for the eighth time, her 
Créche Annual, giving an account of her work for 
the little ones in Stepney Causeway, at the very heart 
of the East-end of London, with its vast population 
of poverty-stricken and struggling men and women, 
The book is brimful, as usual, of facts and figures, 
and also, we may add, of joyous energy and zeal in 
kindly, Christian service. The object of a Créche is 
now generally well understood. It is, briefly, to pro- 
vide a day nursery, with efficient supervision and care, 
for the children of poor women who have to go out 
to earn their daily bread, and whose children often run 
the risk of being sadly neglected in consequence. 


Naturally enough, as Mrs. Hilton: has found, such a 
work has a tendency to develop and branch off in 
various ways. The Créche in Stepney Causeway 
has consequently grown into an institution with 
several departments. The year, we are told, has been 
one of financial difficulty, but all necessaries have 
been supplied. There is the Créche, with its attend- 
ance of many thousands of infants during the year; 
the Home, with its thirty little inmates, orphan or for- 
saken; there is the Infirmary, which has received 
three hundred and thirty-nine cases; there is a Con- 


nursemaids and doing other good work. Mrs. Hilton 
well knows how to put her generous plea on behalf of 
those to whose welfare and help she so freely devotes 
her large sympathies and administrative ability. She 
tells us of the many sad cases which come under her 
notice, of mothers, widowed or deserted, who make 
application for the admission of their children, and of 
rough men whose wives have been taken from them, 
and ‘who tell you so pathetically that they cannot 
dress the little things, and how they do ‘miss the 
missus.’’’ She tells us also of the poor mothers who 
fetch their children home from the Créche at night: 
‘The women mostly look sad and weary after their 
hard day’s work, but when the baby is brought down 
their faces brighten, and the touch of the little hands 
and rosy lips makes the day’s labour appear light, 
and they go forth with renewed energy to work for 
the family.” But we leave our readers to make ac- 
quaintance with these pages for themselves, only 
noting that, with a great deal of tact and appropriate- 
| ness, Mrs. Hilton secures by her appeals the co-opera- 
| tion and the gifts of many little children whose fathers 
| and mothers have abundance, and delight to supply 
| their little ones with all they want, and with some- 
| 





thing to spare for those who are not so happily cir- 

cumstanced. Mrs. Hilton’s Créche is in Stepney 
| Causeway, London, E.; and others have been esta- 
| blished, we are glad to know, in many other places 
| where loving hearts have learned to care for the poor. 
| During this winter time we hope that such institu- 
| tions will not lack help. 


NATIONAL IMPROVIDENCE AND PERSONAL THRIFT. 


The subject of national improvidence was recently 
considered in a discourse, delivered in Westminster 
Abbey by the Rev. W. L. Blackley, rector of North 
Waltham, Hants, which has deservedly attracted a 
great deal of attention. The text, most aptly chosen 
as descriptive of habits and circumstances only too 
obviously characteristic of a large portion of our 
population, was Haggai i. 5—7. ‘Now therefore 
thus saith the Lord of hosts; Consider your ways. 
Ye have sown much, and bring in little ; ye eat, but 
ye have not enough; ye drink, but ye are not filled 
with drink ; ye clothe you, but there is none warm; 
and he that earneth wages, earneth wages to put it 
| into a bag with holes. Thus saith the Lord of hosts; 
| Consider your ways.” The text furnished the basis of 
| a powerful and practical appeal on the personal duty 

















valescent Home in the country, the generous gift of | 
a lady; and there is the arrangement for training | 
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| should provide that they should not become destitute 
| at all. Compulsion ought to be applied to the right 


|| sake, inexperienced youths of every class ought to be 
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of self-denial and economy, so that men might be able 
to provide fer themselves and for those dependent 
upon them against the time of sickness, old age, and 
death. The preacher also called earnest attention to 
the Poor Law of this country, which he maintained 
was false in principle, harsh in practice, unjust in its 
execution, and unchristian inits effects. Heregarded 
it as a national reproach that we had herein England 
a ghastly list, which no other nation in the world could 
equal, in proportion to population, of more than seven 
hundred thousand persons depending for their daily 
bread not on their ‘own exertions, past or present, not 
on the Christian charity of the rich, but on the forced 
taxation of the provident of all classes, high and low 
alike. This compulsory levy amounted annually to 
from seven to eight millions sterling, the paying and 
the spending of which were alike barren of blessing 
or of good. The pauperism of England was at once 
the plain measure and the deplorable illustration of 
the improvidence of England, and testified both to a 
national neglect of Christian duty, and its inevitable 
Nemesis of misery and wrong. The well-intended 
but unhappy law which dealt with this condition of 
things compelled the provident to support the im- 
provident, and demoralised one half of the community 
while robbing the other half. He argued that if the 
law compelled at all, its compulsion should be wise ; 
and as a practical remedy for the evils which he had 
pointed out he suggested that the nation, instead of 
providing for people when they became paupers, 


| be **in peril on the sea.” 





persons, and for their own blessing and independence’ 


compelled to make provision in their early, easy, 
healthy times for need, and want, and sickness, that 
must come as years drew on. We will not here enter 
at length upon a discussion or upon a defence of the 
position taken by Mr. Blackley. Even optimists 


| must admit that his complaint of the Poor Law is too 


evidently justified by facts. No doubt the best remedy 

for pauperism would be the universal adoption of 

habits of thrift and self-denial from a universal con- | 
viction of duty; but in the absence of this, and in 
the presence of a vast evil to which the Legislature is 
compelled at some stage to devote itself, the mere 
general objection that ‘paternal government ” tends | 
to destroy individual independence and development | 
of character, loses a great deal of its force, if indeed | 
it can be seriously insisted upon at all. | 


II.—MISSION JOTTINGS. 
MISSION WORK FOR OUR SAILORS, 


Mr. Thomas Brassey, M.P., has offered, we ob- | 
Serve, a prize of £25 for the best Essay on “ Lay 
Work in the Merchant Navy.” The offer is made 
through the Society for Missions to Seamen, a 
society connected with the Church of England. Mr. | 
Brassey is so well known for his practical sagacity as | 
well as for his generous philanthropy, and has had 
such wide and various experience, that we doubt not 


| the Esquimaux, and the Chipewayans. 


he has observed opportunities for laymen of serving 
our seamen, by endeavours to promote their spiritual 
and general welfare, which have not yet been ade- 
quately made use of, and to which it is desirable in 
this way to call attention. The four hundred thou- 
sand men, or more, who form the mercantile marine 
of this country deserve, and we hope to a considerable 
extent obtain, the sympathetic remembrance of the 
fellow-subjects on shore, and several societies exist 
for the purpose of caring for their temporal and re- 
ligious benefit. The supply of ‘ship libraries” is a 
very useful and acceptable way of expressing our 
good feeling for the sailor, and has been lately re- 
ferred to in these notes with some pleasing results. 
The visitation of ships when they are in port, both at 
home and abroad, affords an opportunity for conver- 
sation and for holding simple religious services which 
are often productive of much good. We trust that 
the prize Essay will be the means of quickening in- 
telligent interest in Christian work amonga‘tlass of 
men to whom we all owe so much, and who, with all 
their characteristic weaknesses and vices, are, upon 
the whole, so susceptible to good influences and so 
simple-hearted. Meantime, the storms of winter are 
ence more about us, and we must expect that many 
wrecks will strew our shores, and the sailor will often 
It is a time for specially 
remembering our sailors and the good work of our 
Sailors’ Societies. 


THE GOSPEL AMONG NORTH AMERICAN INDIANS. 


On the occasion of a recent Provincial Synod of 
the province of Rupert’s Land, held in Manitoba, Dr. 
Horden, a bishop in charge of missionary work in 
Moosonsee, spoke of the work connected with his 
branch of the Church in that remote and inhospitable 
part of North America. He stated that the English- 
speaking communities of his diocese were small and 
scattered ; but there were few of these people who 
could not read and write, and there were among 
them many bright examples of the Christian faith. 
Besides these, however, there were four different and 
distinct peoples, inhabiting different localities, and 


| requiring different translations of the Bible and 


other religious books: the Crees, the Ojibbeways, 
The speaker, 
unfortunately, does not appear to have mentioned 
the number of the people of these tribes, but he 
stated that, notwithstanding the privations to 
which they were subjected, from the rigour of the 
climate and other causes, their temporal condi- 
tion was on the whole good, and was improv- 
ing, so that the numbers of some tribes were fast 
increasing. With regard to their spiritual condition 
and progress, he was able to speak most encourag- 
ingly. The Crees, who occupy the country around 
Hudson’s Bay, except its more northern portion, and 


| for about three hundred miles inland on either side, 


have the Bible and Prayer-book and other religious 
works in their own dialect. Not a family in this tribe 
remains in heathenism; and although in secluded 
places heathen rites might in some instances be prac- 
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tised by isolated individuals, the Jum'p was ‘leavened: | 


by Christianity, which is every year becoming more 
and more powerful in itsanfluence. Polygamy had 
almost disappeared, the marriage tie was regarded as 
sacred, most of the’‘people could read and write, 
nearly all were baptized, and a large number habitu- 
ally partook of the Lord’s Supper. The Ojibbeways 
‘were not far behind the Crees ; two native clergymen, 
both of whom were formerly students at- St. John’s, 
had been very useful and successful in winning them 
to the acceptance of the gospel. The Esquimaux, 
under a most indefatigable and devoted pastor, 
were making much progress in Christian: knowledge 
and Christian morality. They were exceedingly 
docile, and although before they heard of Chris- 
tianity much crime was committed among them, such 
a great change had taken place that it might be anti- 
cipated that in a few years crime of a heinous cha- 
racter would have become entirely a thing of the past. 
Of the Chipewayans the bishop could not speak from 
personal knowledge, but he knew that much had 
been done for them by missionary agency, and that 
many of them were receiving education and had an 
intelligent knowledge of the elementary truths of 
Christianity. As to the future, the climate and con- 
ditions of life in the diocese of Moosonsee were such 
that generations would probably pass before there 
could be any great immigration, and the indigenous 
tribes found there might, therefore,"expect a longer 
lease of life than many of those which were receding, 
vanishing away, and being amalgamated with other 
races, before the westward tide of civilisation. The 
Church had a great duty to the Red Man, and ought 
not to allow him to disappear without stretching 
forth a helping hand to save him. 


THE ABORIGINES OF AUSTRALIA. 


The dying out of aboriginal races before the im- 
migration of civilised people has probably nowhere 
been more rapidly and strikingly exemplified than in 
Australia. With characteristic devotion and hopeful 
energy the Moravians commenced some years ago a 
mission to the remnant of the Australian aborigines. 
It was thought that if these poor, degraded, or unde- 
veloped members of the human family could be 
gathered into villages and settlements of their own, 
and be trained in the practice of simple industries, 
besides being cared for morally and spiritually, and 
provided with such education as they were able to 
receive, they might be saved from total extinction, 
and might even form flourishing and happy com- 
munities. Several such settiements have been esta- 
blished, and have been diligently watched over for 
years, and the enterprise, undertaken by Moravians, 
has commanded a considerable degree of public 
attention and sympathy; it has had assistance and 
countenance from the Government, and ready support 
from all sections of the Christian Church. It seems 
asif the experiment had received at least as fair a 
trial as such an enterprise could well have, and we 


regret to find that the regults, if not absolutely a 
failure, which could, indeed, scarcely be the case, are 
far from being what Christian:and benevolent persons, 
in this country and in the ‘colony, have so ardently 
hoped and desired. We learn that ‘“‘a Royal Com- 
mission, recently appointed to inspect: the aboriginal 
stations, and ascertain whether their results justified 
their continuation or enlargement, expressed their 
opinion that a distribution of the native population 
among the whites was preferable-to their collection 
in separate villages or settlements.” The Moravian 
missionaries, so far as appears from their published 
report, do not seem to be prepared to gainsay this 
conclusion, much as they naturally regret it. The 
Directing Board of Missions state, ‘‘ A continuance 
of our work in Australia in the same manner as 
hitherto is, therefore, by no means assured.” They 
are able, however, to add: ‘During the last tem 
years the number of converts has almost doubled, 
and many a sheaf of ripe corn has been gathered into 
the garner of the Lord from seed sown in faith by our 
brethren in the trying but interesting field of mission- 
ary labour.’’ They also say, ‘‘ Looking at the bless- 
ing alone which God has graciously bestowed here, 
we were strongly desirous of accepting the repeated 
invitations, which we have received of late years, to 
extend our operations in Australia; but the diff- 
culties connected with the direction of a work at so 
great a distance, and the heavy expense far exceeding 
our means, induced us to decline the various invita- 
tions of our friends in Australia.”” So far as existing 
stations are concerned, however, the Moravian brethren. 
appear prepared to persevere in their efforts. Early in 
the present year two representatives of their mission 
made a tour in the Lower Murray district, starting 
from Melbourne, ‘‘ to see what could be done for the 
| poor black people, and if possible to induce them to 
| go and settle at the mission stations.” They state 
| that they were everywhere kindly received by the 
| aborigines with whom they met, and also by the 
settlers whose acquaintance they made, and whose 
hospitality they often enjoyed. They seemed to have 
been encouraged by much which befell them in their 
journey, and here and there they found blacks who 
were doing fairly well, living in comfortable huts with 
their families on their own land. These had been 
trained at mission stations, and were Christians. But 
generally speaking the story is of ‘dying out,” and 
of misery and degradation. They passed by more 
than one deserted mission station, and reflected sadly 
that where fifty and even twenty years ago there were 
hundreds of black people, now the answer to the in- 
quiry, ‘‘ What has become of them?” is ‘ They are 
nearly all dead.” At one place all that was left of a 
once numerous population was a little company of 
six, and these were all drunk, although when the 
missionaries visited them it was only nine o’clock in 
the morning. And so this race seems to be perish- 
ing from off the face of the land in which they have 
so long lived their strange, dark, degraded life. 
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